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GRICU  LTURIST 


FOUNDED  1842 


The  year  ahead  win  be  slightly  less  favorable  for  farm¬ 
ers  than  1948.  The  cost  of  producing  farm  products  will  be 
higher  than  during  the  past  year,  and  gross  farm  income 
will  be  slightly  lower.  However,  those  farmers  who  have 
their  business  well  organized,  and  who  take  time  to  plan  and  change 
plans  as  conditions  change,  will  have  little  serious  trouble. 


COSTS  Since  1942  the  relation  between  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  supplies  and  prices  received  by  them 
for  farm  products  has  been  more  favorable  than 
in  the  years  1910-14,  years  which  most  economists 

e  .  /S\  '^se  for  comparison.  However,  for  22  long  lean 
years  between  1920  and  1942  this  ratio  was  unfav¬ 
orable.  The  few  recent  good  years  have  helped  to 
reduce  farm  debts,  buy  needed  equipment  and  repair  buildings. 

The  returns  for  farmers  in  1949  will  vary  according  to  the  type  of 
farming,  and  naturally  the  man  with  low  production  costs  will  enjoy 
a  better  net  income.  In  general,  the  outlook  for  livestock  producers 
looks  a  little  better  than  it  does  for  cash  crop  and  fruit  growers.  Be¬ 


cause  the  spread  between  prices  paid  and  prices  received  is  nar¬ 
rowing,  it  will  be  increasingly  important  to  watch  costs  at  every 


turn. 

With  the  exception  of  feed,  most  farm  production  costs  will  be 
higher  this  year.  Compared  to  1945,  1946  costs  were  up  10%;  in  1947, 
costs  increased  22%;  and  in  the  first  8  months  of  1948,  production 
costs  rose  14%. 

Farm  wages  are  now  5  to  10  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  Taxes  are  expected  to  be  higher.  Machinery  and  fertilizer  costs 
have  not  risen  as  rapidly  as  some  other  costs  and  it  will  pay  to  use 
fertilizer  liberally.  Fertilizer  supplies  will  be  adequate  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  nitrogen.  Order  early!  Machinery  that  will  cut 
production  costs  is  a  good  investment  if  you  can  use  it  a  sufficient 
number  of  hours  on  your  own  farm  or  do  custom  work. 

Seed  production  this  past  year  was  low  and  it  is  good  business  to 
get  your  order  in  early.  It  is  expected  that  the  prices  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides  will  be  a  little  higher  than  last  year.  The  supply  is 
believed  to  be  adequate  but  shortages  might  develop  in  some  areas 
and  it  is  advisable  not  to  postpone  buying. 

Watch  costs  in  1949;  use  your  Yankee  ingenuity  to  keep  them  low. 


MILK 


The  U.  S.  dairy  cow  population  is  about  12%  be¬ 
low  the  1944  peak  and  the  lowest  since  1930.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  high  price  for  beef  has 
encouraged  close  culling  of  dairy  cows.  Feed  sup¬ 
plies  per  animal  are  at  a  record  peak  and  prices  are 
encouraging  heavy  feeding.  Therefore,  the  1948  na¬ 
tional  average  milk  production  per  cow  of  about 
5,000  pounds  will  probably  be  exceeded  this  year.  In  New  York  State 
the  1948  average  production  was  6,100  pounds. 

Our  population  has  been  increasing  rapidly  and  milk  production 
per  capita  last  year  was  the  lowest  since  the  drought  years  of  the 
30’s.  Fluid  milk  consumption  in  New.  York  City  has  been  declining 


since  1946,  and  in  1948  was  3.4%  below  1947  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
milk  prices  have  risen  less  than  prices  of  most  other  foods.  As  usual, 
the  New  York  City  press  has  done  its  best  to  convince  consumers  that 
milk  prices  are  too  high,  and  this  may  have  influenced  the  decrease 
in  consumption  more  than  the  price.  However,  the  favorable  factors 
outnumber  those  that  are  less  favorable  and  the  situation  adds  up 
to  a  good  outlook  for  dairy  farmers. 

More  heifers  are  being  raised  and  the  low  point  of  cow  numbers 
is  about  here.  A  word  of  caution  is  in  order  about  starting  too  many 
heifers  now  because  milk  prices  might  be  less  favorable  by  the  time 
they  become  producers.  It  is  always  good  business  to  raise  your  own 
replacements  if  you  are  certain  that  they  have  the  inherited  cap¬ 
acity  for  high  production.  , 

The  formula  for  continued  dairy  profits  emphasizes  high  produc¬ 
ing  cows,  the  production  of  ample  amounts  of  high  quality  roughage, 
the  control  of  disease,  and  a  set-up  that  will  save  labor,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  milk  produced  per  man. 

POULTRY  Because  feed  costs  are  lower,  egg  producers 

can  hope  for  slightly  higher  net  returns  than  in 
1948.  Total  egg  production  for  the  year  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  but 
with  slightly  lower  production  the  first  6  months 
and  slightly  higher  production  in  the  last  half. 
Layers  on  farms  total  1%  below  last  year, 
and  a  higher  than  usual  per  cent  are  old  hens.  Shell  eggs  in  storage 
have  been  running  about  half  of  last  year’s  holdings.  Production  is 
running  a  little  behind  last  year.  Farmers  are  expected  to  raise  from 
12  to  15%  more  chicks  than  last  year. 

This  is  no  time  to  plunge  into  an  expansion  of  your  poultry  enter¬ 
prise;  neither  is  it  a  time  to  contract.  Buy  chicks  on  the  basis  of 
quality  rather  than  price  and  raise  them  well  in  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  early  fall  egg  prices.  Feed  prices  next  fall  will  depend  on 
the  size  of  this  year’s  grain  crop. 

The  1948  turkey  crop  was  small  and  prices  were  relatively  high. 
Turkey  raisers  will  be  encouraged  to  increase  their  flocks;  therefore, 
prices  next  fall  are  likely  to  be  lower  than  they  were  in  1948. 

Over  the  years  the  poultryman  who  uses  his  labor  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  their  capacity  makes  more  money  than  the  ‘‘in-and-outer^* 
who  tries  to  outguess  the  market. 

APPLES  Contrary  to  the  general  trend  of  increased  ef¬ 
ficiency,  it  now  takes  more  time  to  produce  a 
bushel  of  apples  than  it  did  in  past  years.  More 
spray  is  necessary  to  produce  clean  apples,  and 
picking  is  a  job  that  has  not  been  mechanized. 
Consumers  have  resisted  prices  that  give  a  fair 
return  to  producers  and  the  job  of  marketing 
apples  has  become  more  complex. 

In  recent  years  about  one-half  the  apples  produced  in  New  York 
State  have  been  sold  fresh  and  one-half  have  been  processed.  Apple 
growers  are  faced  with  the  problems  of  re-  (Continued  on  Page  5) 


G.L.F.  can  help  make  farming  easier  and  more  profitable  in  1949 


TN  28  yeara  farmers  have  built  G.L.F.  into  an 
A  effective  organization  to  help  them  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming — an  organization  that  can  help 
provide  a  good  living  for  the  farm  families  in  the 
Northeast.  Today  more  than  100,000  farm  fami¬ 
lies  look  to  G.L.F.  to  provide  high-quality  farm 
production  supplies  and  dependable  marketing 
service  that  will  help  make  possible  a  good  job 
of  farming. 

Here  are  three  important  ways  that  G.L.F.  can 
help  you  carry  out  your  plans  in  1949: 

BY  SUPPLYING  high-quality  farm  production 
supplies  needed  on  farms  in  this  territory.  North¬ 
eastern  farmers  continue  to  look  to  G.L.F,  to 
take  the  leadership  in  bringing  them  better  feed 
that  gives  the  most  possible  nutrients  per  feed 
dollar  and  that  contains  all  of  the  important 
nutrients  that  college  research  and  farm  experi¬ 
ence  have  proved  necessary;  better  seed  that  is 
adapted  to  growing  conditions  in  this  territory, 
that  is  free  of  noxious  weeds  and  that  comes  from 
known-origin  seed  stock;  better  fertilizer  that 
meets  the  analysis  recommendations  of  North¬ 
eastern  colleges  of  agriculture;  better  marketing- 
services  for  eggs  and  other  farm  products  such  as 
wheat,  beans  and  buckwheat. 

BY  HELPING  make  the  findings  of  North¬ 
eastern  agriculture  colleges  available  for  practical 
farm  use.  The  egg  washers  which  G.L.F.  has  re¬ 


cently  started  to  distribute  were  developed  at 
Cornell,  but  it  took  an  organization  with  facilities 
such  as  are  available  in  G.L.F.  to  put  egg  washers 
on  Northeastern  farms.  G.L.F.  men  are  continu- 
ally  following  the  findings  of  animal  nutritionists 
at  the  colleges  of  agriculture.  As  soon  as  research 
proves  the  nutrition  of  farm  animals  can  be  im¬ 
proved,  those  new  advances  are  incorporated  in 
G.L.F.  Feeds  to  keep  them  the  best  available  for 
economical  farm  production.  New  seed  varieties 
are  propagated  and  made  available  to  North¬ 
eastern  farmers  as  soon  as  tests  prove  them 
worthy  of  planting  on  farms  in  the  territory.  These 
are  only  a  few  cases  of  the  many  times  that  G.L.F. 
by  following  the  findings  made  at  the  colleges  has 
been  able  to  interpret  them  for  practical  farm  use, 

BY  COOPERATING  with  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  to  make  additional  services  available  to 
Northeastern  farmers.  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative  which  furnishes  marketing  facili¬ 
ties  and  market  information  to  fanners  was  set  up 
by  G.L.F.  and  other  farm  organizations  working 
together.  The  Northeast  Farm  Foundation  is  an¬ 
other  cooperative  service  which  studies  farm  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  presents  a  true  picture  of 
these  conditions  to  both  farmers  and  city  people. 
Rural  Radio  Network,  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
an  important  communications  medium  for  North- 
-  eastern  agriculture,  is  another  cooperative  venture 
of  farm  organizations,  one  of  which  is  G.L.F. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
cmtroUed  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Tennsylvania  offices,  terrace  uill,  itiiaca,  n.  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


START  CHICKS  RIGHT 

The  first  six  weeks  in  a  chick’s  life  are  highly 
important  ones.  During  that  period,  chicks  make 
their  most  rapid  gains,  doubling  their  weight 
many  times. 

Many  Northeastern  poultrymen  give  chicks 
the  right  start  by  feeding  them  G.L.F.  Chick 
Starter.  These  poultrymen  know  that  young 
chicks  need  a  high-quality  feed,  rich  in  nutrients 
and  growth-producing  vitamins.  And  they’ve 
found  from  experience  that  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 
more  than  takes  care  of  young  chicks’  needs 
during  those  first  few,  all-important  weeks. 

During  the  past  six  years.  Northeastern 
poultrymen  have  raised  more  than  60-milIion 
chicks  on  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Their  experience  is  proof  of  the  value  of 
G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  in  getting  chicks  off  to  a 
head  start,  well  on  their  way  to  becoming 
healthy,  hea-vy-producing  pullets. 


THE  EQUIPMENT  TO  RAISE  THEM  WITH 

Keeping  chicks  warm  is  just  as  important  as 
seeing  that  they  get  the  right  kind  of  feed.  One 
way  to  make  sure  that  chicks  arc  kept  com¬ 
fortable  is  by  using  a  brooder  adapted  to  your 
farm. 

Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  has-  available  a 
wide  variety  of  electric,  coal  and  gas  brooders, 
all  of  them  designed  to  assure  you  of  simple, 
safe,  economical  operation.  In  addition,  your 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can  supply  you  with  such 
other  chick-raising  equipment  as  sturdily  con¬ 
structed  feeders,  fountains,  water  warmers  and 
automatic  waterers.  Ask  to  see  them  the  next 
time  you  stop  by. 


IT  WILL  PAY  TO  TAKE 
FERTILIZER  EARLY 

The  fcrtihzcr  supply  for  1949  is  ex^pected  to 
be  a  little  more  than  last  year’s  supply,  but  still 
may  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  For 
this  reason,  farmers  are  urged  again  this  year  to 
order  their  fertilizer  early  to  make  sure  they 
have  the  proper  grades  and  amounts  in  time  for 
next  spring’s  planting. 

Nitrogen  carrying  fertilizers  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  ammonium  nitrate  and  cyanamid  are  still 
in  short  supply.  The  demand  for  superphosphate 
is  at  a  peak  during  the  spring  planting  season. 
To  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  G.L.F.  Gran- 
Phosphate,  it  will  be  good  business  to  take 
needed  supplies  before  the  demand  reaches  its 
peak. 

Keep  a  close  check  with  your  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  on  fertilizer  supplies.  Determine  what 
you  need  in  advance  and  order  early.  Then  take 
the  fertilizer  you  need  when  it  is  available. 


Grow  Big  Healthy  Calves 


Many  dairymen  are  using  G.L.F.  Calf 
Starter  to  grow  big,  healthy  calves  with 
the  capacity  to  be  good  producers.  By 
following  the  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  system, 
you  can  save  up  to  650  pounds  of  milk. 
Available  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
in  both  regtilar  and  pelleted  form. 
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A.  A.-N.Y.  State  Grange  Gingerbread 
Contest  Won  by  Mrs.  Elton  Borden 


Mrs.  ELTON  BORDEN  of  Schagh- 
ticoke,  N.  Y.  was  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  statewide  gingerbread  contest 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  State  Grange 
and  American  Agriculturist.  The  con¬ 
test,  which  started  last  spring  in  the 
Subordinate  Granges,  was  brought  to  a 
climax  at  the  annual  session  when 
judges  picked  27  prize  winners  from 
51  entries  received.  Only  two  Pomona 
Granges  were  not  represented.  Judges 
were:  Mrs.  Ray  Thornton,  chairman, 
Mrs.  Ed  Lynch  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Walker,  all  of  Lake  Placid. 

Mrs.  Borden  is  a  member  of  Easton 
Grange  in  Washington  County. 

The  success  of  the  contest  was  such 
that  Mrs.  David  Mabie  of  Canajoharie, 
who  will  be  chairman  of  the  Grange 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committee 
next  year,  said  it  would  be  the  first 
item  put  on  her  1949  program.  “We  find 
that  cooking  contests  are  among  the 
most  popular  programs  in  Subordinate 
Granges,”  she  said.  They  stimulate 
healthy,  friendly  competition  which  in 
turn  stimulates  attendance  and  interest 
at  Grange  meetings.” 

The  complete  list  of  winners,  from 
first  to  27th  follow: 

1-  Mrs.  Elton  Borden,  Schaghticoke, 
Washington  County;  2-  Mrs.  Ruby  Josh- 
lyn.  Kings  Ferry,  Cayuga;  3-  Mrs.  E.  K. 
Corwin,  Watkins  Glen,  Schuyler;  4-  Mrs. 
Eloise  Thompson,  Cohocton,  Steuben;  5- 
Mrs.  Oscar  Horton,  Northville.  Pulton. 

6-  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bently,  Berlin,  Rensselaer; 
7-  Mrs.  Anson  Saunders,  Horseheads, 
Chemung;  8-  Mrs.  Henry  Van  Dusen, 
Morris,  Otsego;  9-Mrs.  Carl  Voiges,  East 
Chatham,  Columbia;  10-  Mrs.  Bernadette 
Pilon,  Oswego. 

11-  Miss  Phoebe  Gibbs,  Hemlock,  Liv¬ 
ingston;  12-  Mrs.  Leslie  Woods,  Dickinson 
Center,  Franklin;  13-  Mrs.  Marian  Stan¬ 
ton,  Schenectady,  Schenectady;  14-  Mrs. 
Mabel  Stewart,  Alfred,  Allegany;  15-  Mrs. 
Emma  Garllck,  Camden,  Oneida. 

16-  Richard  Boehm,  the  only  male 
finalist.  Climax,  Greene;  17-  Mrs.  Alton 
McDuffey,  Pavilion,  Genesee;  18-  Miss 
Vera  L.  Moag,  Wyoming,  Wyoming;  19- 
Mrs.  Harold  Tenny,  Rock  Tavern,  Orange- 
Rockland;  20-  Mrs.  Rolland  DeGroff, 
Whallonsburg,  Essex. 

21-  Miss  Irma  Joint,  Mendon,  Monroe; 
22-  Mrs.  Anna  Eberhard,  Pleasant  Valley, 
Dutchess;  23-  Miss  Cornelia  Donhauser, 
Lawtons,  Erie;  24-  Mrs.  Kirk  Hoag,  Pres¬ 
ton,  Chenango;  25-  Mrs.  Ruth  Rowley, 
Kendall,  Orleans;  26-  Mrs.  John  Zecher, 
Deer  River,  Lewis ;  27-  Mrs.  Alice  Wid- 
mann,  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga. 

Prizes 

Prizes  for  the  contest  were: 

$3  to  each  entry  from  the  State  Grange; 
from  American  Agriculturist,  $100,  as  fol¬ 
lows ;  first,  $25;  second,  $20;  third,  $15; 
fourth,  $10;  fifth,  $5;  sixth,  $3;  seventh, 
$2;  and  8th  to  27th,  $1  each. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  each  of  the 
ten  highest  winners  received :  Prom  Col¬ 
onial  Molasses  Co. — $5  grocery  certificate, 
a  can  of  Colonial  Molasses  and  a  bottle 
of  Colonial  Pancake  Svrup.  From  Cooper¬ 
ative  G.L.F.  Farm  Products — 1  case  G.L.F. 
Pork  and  Beans,  5  lbs.  Patrons’  Pancake 
Mix,  12  cans  assorted  G.L.F.  vegetables 
or  fruits.  From  B.  B.  Davis  Co. — one  24 
oz.  can  Davis  Baking  Powder,  1  lb.  Coco¬ 
malt,  1  cook  book.  From  General  Foods 
Sales  Co.,  Certo  Division — $2  in  cash.  From 
General  Foods  Sales  Co.,  Cereals  division, 
1  Post-Tens,  1  jar  Sanka  instant  coffee, 
1  package  Swansdown  Gingerbread  Mix. 

Y'ouths  Get  4- A  Awards 

For  outstanding  achievement  and 
leadership  in  their  respective  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  American  Agriculturist 
Achievement  Awards  were  presented 
to  the  following  at  the  State  Grange 
annual  session: 

Future  Farm,ers — Lee  George  Yutz- 


ler,  18,  Holland  Patent;  and  Walter 
Gladstone,  18,  Andes. 

Juvenile  Grangers  —  Kathleen  Dun¬ 
ham,  15,  Plammond;  and  Robert  C. 
Herrington  ( Addison  Grange)  Osceola, 
Pa. 

4-H — Miss  Janet  Burkinshaw,  18, 
Pine  Bush;  and  George  Newman,  18, 
Rensselaer  Falls. 

The  young  people,  after  being  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Grange,  were  luncheon 
guests  of  American  Agriculturist  and 
then  guests  of  the  Lake  Placid  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  on  a  tour  of  the  area. 

llesoliitions 

The  Grange  definitely  wants  a  full- 
scale  State  Fair,  “at  its  present  loca¬ 
tion  beginning  in  1949.” 

Among  other  important  action  taken. 
Grange  delegates  FAVORED: 

Removal  of  all  oleomargarine  taxes  “if 
and  when  effective  means  are  taken  to 
prevent  its  sale  in  imitation  of  butter.” 

A  power  development  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  at  Barnhart  Island  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Erection  of  a  power  plant  at  the  Mt. 
Morris  dam. 

Equalization  of  wholesale  electric  power 
rates,  and  extension  of  REA. 

Keeping  milk  prices  in  line  with  general 
price  level. 

Educational  program  for  higher  type 
comic  books,  movies  and  radio  programs. 

Adequate  State  funds  for  study  of 
cattle  sterility;  for  continuation  of  school 
lunch  program;  and  for  farm  accident 
research. 

Acceleration  of  secondary  road  improve¬ 
ments;  and  state  reforestation. 

Indemnity  payments  by  State  for  crop 
and  auto  damage  proven  to  be  caused  by 
deer. 

Making  rabies  control  responsibility  of 
Conservation  Department;  and  paying  in¬ 
demnities  to  owners  of  animals  killed  be¬ 
cause  rabies  is  suspected  when  post¬ 
mortem  laboratory  tests  show  animals 
were  infected. 

Welcoming  displaced  persons  to  agri¬ 
cultural  occupations. 

Extension  of  Empire  Livestock  Coopera¬ 
tive  Marketing  Assn. 

The  Grange  OPPOSES: 

The  suggested  creation  of  Cabinet  post 
which  would  have  control  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  price  control,  rationing,  acreage 
planted  and  parity  support  prices. 

Any  action  to  make  mandatory  the  90% 
parity  price  supports. 

An  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Any  statewide  sales  tax. 

Barring,  by  Supreme  Court,  of  permis¬ 
sive  religious  education  in  schools.  Efforts 
to  repeal  fundamental  features  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  and  any  attempt  to 
legalize  the  closed  shop. 

Grange  Speaking  Contest 

Phillip  Zuckerman  of  the  Cobleskill 
school  won  the  Grange’s  state  speaking 
contest  for  State  AgMcultural  and 
Technical  Institute  students.  Runner- 
up  was  Robert  E.  Francis,  Morrisville, 
and  Charles  Vanderveer  won  third 
place. 

The  boys  received,  respectively,  gold, 
silver  and  bronze  medals  presented  by 
Clarence  E.  Johneox.  Winning  honor¬ 
able  mention  and  bronze  medals  were: 
Claude  Lee,  Jr.,  Alfred;  and  Clyde 
Avery,  Delhi. 

The  Canton  Institute  did  not  enter  a 
contestant. 

Clarence  E.  Johneox,  Corfu,  was  re¬ 
elected  to  a  3-year  term  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  The  only  State  com¬ 
mittee  change  was  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Thomsen,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  to  the  Service  and  Hospitality  com¬ 
mittee  to  fill  the  expired  term  of  Mrs. 
Claude  Palen  of  Hurley. 
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MONEY  IN  MILK 


Wise  Forcing  for 
Greater  Production 
is  again  Profitable 

• 

“Things  are  looking  up  in  dairy¬ 
ing”  .  .  .  that’s  the  word  from 
competent  dairy  forecasters. 
Feed  costs  are  down;  more 
grains  can  now  be  fed  with 
profit  results.  But,  here’s  the 
rub  .  .  .  more  grain  feeds  mean 
greater  wear  and  tear  on  diges¬ 
tion  and  feed-conversion  proc¬ 
esses.  For  wise  cow  owners  the 
program  will  be  .  .  .  feed  more 
grains,  BUT  ADD  KOW- 
KARE  to  make  the  process  of 
forcing  for  higher  production 
a  safe  procedure. 

And  here’s  why.  Kow-Kare, 
with  its  concentrated  tonic 
drugs.  Vitamin  D,  Iron,  Iodine, 
Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus 
and  Digestants  promotes 
greater  vigor  in  the  organs 
where  the  load  of  grain-to-milk 
conversion  falls  heaviest  .  .  . 
makes  it  safer  to  feed  more 
milk-making  concentrates  at  a 
profit.  It  takes  but  a  slight 
added  yield  to  pay  for  the  Kow- 
Kare  health-aid  program.  Kow- 
Kare  is  so  easy  to  use,  too.  You 
can  add  it  by  the  spoonful  to 
the  individual  grain  ration,  or 
you  can  bulk-mix  it  with  the 
feed-batch  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  Either  way  it’s  an  inex¬ 
pensive  preventive  procedure 
for  fighting  the  ills  that  rob 
you  of  full  milk  profits. 
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WHEN  COWS  FRESHEN 

they  need  a  build-up 

Calving  time  is  the  Danger 
Month  of  the  entire  year.  The 
few  weeks  before  calving  are 
the  time  to  fortify  against 
freshening  disorders  and  to 
build  vigor  for  the  following 
lactation  period.  Play  it  safe; 
add  KOW-KARE  for  profit 
and  for  peace  of  mind.  Besides 
the  regular  two  sizes,  your 
dealer  can  supply  a  new  50  lb. 
bulk  drum  for  economy  use  in 
large  herds.  Ask  him,  too,  about 
the  new  Kalf-Kare  Vitamin 
Concentrate  for  young  calves. 

Other  Dairy  Association  prod¬ 
ucts  that  aid  you  to  greater 
dairy  profits  are:  BAG  BALM, 
the  Lanolin-loaded  medicated 
ointment  for  use  on  all  cuts, 
scratches,  snagged  teats,  chaps, 
windburn,  and  for  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  To  in¬ 
sure  correct  healing  of  the  in¬ 
jured  teat  canal  use  scientific¬ 
ally  shaped,  smooth,  non-ab¬ 
sorbent  Bag  Balm  DILATORS. 

s 

Send  for  New 
FREE  Cow  Book 

A  nationally-recognized  dairy 
nutritionist  is  author  o£  our 
new  service  aid  to  cow  owners. 
Chapters  on  common  cow  ail¬ 
ments,  and  valuable  formulae 
for  fitting  proper  grain  feeds 
to  your  local  roughage.  Order 
your  copy  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 


New  Blue  Star  Morning  Glory 


•HARRIS  SCCDS  - 

IT’S  NEW!  IT’S  DIFFERENT! 

So  if  you  have  any  possible  spot  for  Morning  Glories,  be 
sure  to  plant  this  new  one.  The  color  is  a  heavenly  blue 
which  is  intensified  by  the  five  darker  midribs  which  give  a 
star-like  effect.  Blooms  early  and  profusely  and  is  easily 
grown  front  seed. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  new  things  you  will  find  honestly 
described  and  beautifully  illustrated  in  our  1949  Catalog, 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATOIOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  Market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners' 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

22  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

IS)4S)  CATALOG  iww  Amdi]^— 
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*‘lVe  hear  no  more  of  the  clanging  hoof. 

And  the  stage-coach  rattling  by; 

For  the  steam-king  rules  the  traveled  world. 

And  the  old  pike’s  left  to  die. 

The'  grass  creeps  o’er  the  flinty  path, 

And  the  stealthy  daisies  steal. 

Where  once  the  stage-horse,  day  by  day. 

Lifted  his  iron  heel. 

••No  more  the  weary  stager  dreads 
The  toil  of  the  coming  mom; 

No  more  the  bustling  landlord  runs 
At  the  sound  of  the  echoing  horn; 

For  the  dust  lies  still  upon  the  road. 

And  the  bright-eyed  children  play 
Where  once  the  clattering  hoof  and  wheel. 
Rattled  along  the  way.” 

RAN  ACROSS  the  above  verse,  written  by  the 
Rev.  John  Pierpont  many  years  ago  in  the  “His¬ 
tory  of  Greene  County,”  when  I  was  doing  research 
work  in  writing  The  Settlers,  now  running  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist. 

I  wonder  what  Mr.  Pierpont  would  think  now  if 
he  could  see  how  our  highways  have  come  back 
into  use  in  this  gasoline  age?  History  certainly  re¬ 
peats  itself. 

UEGULATIOXS  OR  LIBERTY? 

EARLY  all  of  the  farm  organizations,  at  their 
annual  meetings  this  fall,  have  either  voted 
against  any  government  price  supports  at  all,  or 
for  low  supports  which  might  prevent  ruinous  lower 
farm  prices  but  with  the  supports  low  enough  to 
discourage  overproduction. 

In  spite  of  these  wise  decisions  by  farmers  and 
their  leaders,  government  officials  seem  determined 
to  keep  government  price  supports  so  high  that 
there  will  be  an  excuse  for  forcing  rigid  crop  con¬ 
trol  regulations  on  farmers. 

Government  crop  and  acreage  controls  won’t 
work,  because  no  one  yet  has  learned  how  to  control 
the  weather.  When  acreage  is  controlled,  farmers 
just  grow  more  on  less  ground.  The  folly  of  relying 
upon  “planned  production”  shows  up  when  you  com¬ 
pare  corn  yields  of  1947  with  those  of  1948.  Acreage 
planted  to  corn  in  1948  was  less  than  2%  more  than 
in  1947,  yet  the  total  crop  yielded  50%  more  than 
the  previous  year. 

There  can  never  be  high  price  supports  without 
controls  which  mean  the  sacrifice  of  personal  initia¬ 
tive  and  liberty.  Farmers  must  choose  one  or  the 
other. 

Allan  B.  Kline,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  said  the  other  day  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Federation,  “Let  us  be  a  little  cau¬ 
tious  about  substituting  the  clumsy  techniques  of 
government  controls  for  the  glorious  future  of  a 
free  enterprise  system  in  this  country.” 

WHY  FOOD  COSTS  ARE  RIGR 

CITY  FRIEND  of  mine  was  surprised  the  other 
day  when  I  told  him  that  farmers  as  a  whole 
are  not  getting  rich  quick.  I  don’t  think  he  really 
believed  me  even  after  I  got  quite  emphatic  on  the 
subject. 

How  unfortunate  it  is  both  for  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers  that  most  city  people  look  at  the  prices  they 
pay  for  food  and  then  blame  the  farmer.  The  farm¬ 
er’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  right  now  is 
lower  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  1942. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  most  of  the  dealers  who  are 
handling  farm  products  are  getting  rich.  Most  of 
the  cost  that  causes  prices  is  the  result  of  the  high 
cost  of  labor,  labor  that  goes  into  the  price  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  commercial  feeds  and  fertilizers,  and  other 
supplies  that  the  farmer  buys,  labor  that  the  farmer 
has  to  hire  to  help  get  his  work  done,  and  labor 
that  goes  into  the  handling  of  food  products  over 
and  over  again  after  they  leave  the  farm  and  before 
they  get  to  the  consumer. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  labor.  When  labor  is 
fully  employed  and  paid  well  there  is  a  good  market 
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for  farm  products.  But  in  all  fairness,  farmers 
should  not  be  blamed  for  something  for  which  they 
are  not  responsible. 

GOOD  WORK 

VERY  FALL  for  the  last  three  years  a  series  of 
ten  regional  conferences  have  been  conducted  in 
New  York  State  by  members  of  the  poultry  and  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  departments  at  Cornell  to  acquaint 
feed  manufacturers  and  dealers  with  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  feed  supplies,  formulation  of  rations 
for  farm  animals,  and  management  methods  in  ani¬ 
mal  production. 

Both  the  dealers  and  the  extension  service  are  to 
be  highly  commended  for  their  constant  study  and 
work  to  improve  the  quality  and  service  of  dairy  and 
poultry  feeds.  The  efforts  that  nearly  all  dealers 
and  manufacturers  now  make  to  help  farmers  get 
the  last  cent’s  worth  out  of  every  ounce  of  feed  that 
they  buy  brings  good  results  to  everyone  concerned. 

CONSUMERS  NEED  TELLING 

The  milk  we  drink  is  graded  well 
And  purified,  the  labels  tell; 

It  is,  moreover,  pasteurized 
And,  oftentimes,  homogenized 
And  measured  into  divers  sorts 
Of  small  containers,  pints  and  quarts 
By  some  means  that  we  know  is  very 
Dependable  and  sanitary. 

In  fact,  it’s  so  reworked  before 
It’s  placed  each  morn  beside  our  door 
That  we  forget  just  when  and  how 
It  was  connected  with  a  cow. 

HE  above  was  written  by  someone  called 
“Armour”  in  the  New  York  Sun  and  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head.  People  in  the  large  cities  have  little 
knowledge  of  how  milk  is  produced  or  what  the 
problems  or  costs  of  production  are.  Nor  do  they 
know  that  because  milk  has  to  be  handled  so  many 
times  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer’s  doorstep, 
the  cost  of  labor  in  such  handling  is  far  more  than 
the  farmer  gets  for  producing  the  milk. 

HYBRID  CORN  TAKES  OYER 

UT  of  every  four  acres  of  corn  planted  in  the 
United  States  this  year,  three  acres  were 
planted  with  hybrid  corn.  Total  acreage  planted 
with  hybrid  seed  was  65  million. 

No  longer  ago  than  1933,  only  143,000  acres  were 
planted  to  hybrids.  The  better,  more  uniform  yields 
of  hybrids  is  one  reason  why  corn  was  a  record 
crop  this  year.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons,  also,  why  it 
is  now  possible  to  grow  corn  for  grain  on  many 
northeastern  farms  where  it  could  not  be  grown 
before. 

GETTING  OVERTIRED  IS 
DANGEROUS 

HE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  of  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  statement  about  how  dangerous¬ 
ly  tired  women  get  doing  housework.  These  doctors 
saY  that  men  are  inclined  to  know  little  about  the 
amount  of  labor  that  goes  into  the  housewife’s 
work. 

I  agree  with  this — but  it  works  the  other  way 
around,  too.  Many  women  do  not  realize  what  men 
are  up  against  in  the  work  and  problems  of  the 
farm,  office  or  factory. 

Mentally,  says  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society, 
the  monotony  of  repeated  chores  makes  them  seem 
enormously  tiring.  The  women  who  do  housework 
should  keep  an  hour,  or  at  least  half  an  hour,  set 
aside  daily  for  rest  and  relaxation.  People  who  live 
in  warm  climates  have  a  practice  that  adds  to  health 
and  longevity,  sleeping  or  resting  for  half  an  hour 
or  so  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Standing,  according  to  the  doctors,  takes  12% 


more  energy  than  lying  down;  bending  takes  55% 
more  energy  than  lying  down;  climbing  stairs  takes 
15  times  as  much  energy  as  walking.  The  ventila¬ 
tion  in  a  house  as  well  as  the  hghting  have  great 
effect  upon  whether  or  not  one  gets  tired.  So  does 
clothing  that  hampers  the  movement  of  the  body. 

“Best  of  all,”  concludes  the  statement,  “the  work 
of  the  home  can  seem  lighter  if  hubby  and  children 
show  appreciation,  express  affection,  and  don’t 
complain.” 

To  which  I  say 'Amen,  but  must  add  again  that 
it  works  both  ways. 

A  HARD  UHORE 

Y  FRIEND,  Mr.  Simpson  of  Swift  &  Company, 
reports  Professor  Seaton  of  the  Kansas  State 
College  as  stating  that  a  flock  of  300  hens  will  con¬ 
sume  17  tons  of  water  annually.  It  is  tiring  just  to 
think  of  the  miles  a  farmer  or  his  wife  has  to  walk 
in  carrying  all  that  water. 

It  is  now  possible  to  install  running  water  in  the 
laying  house  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  freeze. 
If  interested,  talk  with  any  big  poultryman  near 
you  or  write  to  the  poultry  department  of  your 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

WORTH  READING 

DON’T  KNOW  when  I  have  read  an  article  on 
farming  that  had  as  much  valuable  information 
in  it  as  does  Hugh  Cosline’s  article  on  the  outlook 
for  agriculture  for  the  coming  year,  on  Page  1  of 
this  issue.  A  large  amount  of  reading  and  research 
work  went  into  the  preparation  of  this  article,  and 
every  sentence  says  something  of  value.  Read  it 
and  re-read  it,  for  the  information  may  save  you 
many  dollars. 

THE  BEST  MEDICINE 

OME  FOLKS  go  through  the  world  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  on  their  faces  which  seems  to  say,  “Now, 
dam  you,  make  me  laugh  if  you  can!” 

But  most  of  us  know,  I  think,  that  laughter  is 
good  medicine,  and  that  it  is  especially  needed  in 
bad  times  like  these,  for  two  world  wars,  with  all 
of  the  aftermath  of  troubles  that  followed,  have 
taken  far  more  out  of  all  of  us  than  we  realize. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
recently  made  the  following  statements  about  the 
effect  of  laughter  on  health: 

“Laughter  stimulates  the  circulation  of  the  blood; 
laughter  quickens  up  the  nerves;  laughter  is  a  valu¬ 
able  aid  to  mental  hygiene;  laughter  reflects  the 
sunshine  in  our  hearts. 

“King  Solomon  was  wise  to  the  world  when  he 
said  that  ‘A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  medicine.’ 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  himself  a  doctor,  said: 
‘Mirth  is  God’s  medicine.  Everybody  ought  to  bathe 
in  it.’  ” 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

AM  indebted  for  this  chestnut  to  Mr.  Anthony 
Saccaro  of  Grand  Gorge,  New  York: 

To  impress  his  flock,  a  minister  was  to  perform 
a  miracle.  He  had  instructed  the  sexton  to  hide  be¬ 
hind  the  altar  holding  a  beautiful  white  dove,  and 
was  to  set  it  free  when,  in  the  course  of  the  mini¬ 
ster’s  sermon,  he  quoted  the  line:  “Behold  the  God 
in  the  spirit  of  a  dove!” 

The  moment  came.  “Behold  the  God  in  the  spirit 
of  a  dove!”  But  something  had  gone  wrong,  for  no 
dove  appeared,  and  the  sexton,  from  his  hiding  place, 
tried  to  tell  the  minister  what  had  happened. 

Again  and  again  the  minister  quoted  the  cue  line. 
Each  time  the  sexton  tried  to  contact  him  in  low 
voice.  But  the  minister  could  not  hear. 

Cried  the  minister  for  the  sixth  time,  “Behold 
the  God  in  the  spirit  of  a  dove!” 

Exasperated,  the  sexton  yelled: 

“Your  Reverence,  the  cat  ate  the  pigeon;  shall  I 
throw  down  the  cat?” 
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NEW  YORK  JANUARY  CI.ASS  1  PRICE  .1^5.08 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  word  comes  to  us  about  the  January  Class  1 
milk  price  in  the  New  York  market.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  decided  in  favor  of  the  second  price  proposal  which  is  explained  in 
paragraph  4  of  the  report  of  the  Bargaining  Agency  meeting  on  page  6  of 
this  issue.  The  January  Class  1  price  will  be  $5.68. 

Estimate  of  the  uniform  price  to  dairymen  for  December  milk  is  $5.35. 


Farming  in  the  Northeast  in  1949 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

ducing  costs,  maintaining  or  improving  quality,  and  giving  consumers  what 
they  want,  when  they  want  it  and  at  a  price  they  are  willing  to  pay. 

USDA  predicts  that  domestic  demand  and  prices  for  1949  fruits  will  be  about 
the  same  as  in  1948.  However,  production  is  likely  to  be  above  the  small  crop 
of  1948  and,  of  course,  if  production  is  heavy  the  price  is  likely  to  be  lower. 
The  export  demand  for  fruit  is  uncertain  but  will  be  far  below  pre-war  exports. 
The  importance  of  setting  apple  trees  only  on  well-adapted  soil  has  increased. 

CASH  CROPS:  '^he  potato  support  price  in  ’49  will  be  at  60%  of  parity 

and  reduced  acreage  quotas  have  been  established.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  what  to  grow  on  acres  taken  out  of  potatoes. 
The  grower  who  passes  up  price  supports  can  plant  as  many  potatoes  as  he 
wishes,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  acreage  outside  the  support  program  will 
increase. 

The  1948  U.  S.  dry  bean  crop  was  the  second  largest  on  record.  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  export  demand  for  the  ’49  crop  will  equal  past  years’  figui-es.  Price 
supports  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1948. 

Vegetables  were  among  the  first  farm  products  to  show  a  serious  price  de¬ 
cline.  Vegetable  prices  may  not  keep  pace  with  costs.  Consumers  have  been 
eating  more  canned  and  frozen  vegetables  and  retail  prices  for  the  canned  pro¬ 
duct  have  been  relatively  low  compared  to  other  food  groups. 

INVENTORY:  This  is  the  time  of  year  for  farmers  to  take  annual  inven- 

tory.  For  the  amount  of  work  involved,  an  annual 
inventory  gives  more  information  than  any  other  kind  of  farm  account.  An 
inventory  properly  taken  lists  what  you  own  and  what  you  owe,  and  when 
compared  with  last  year’s  inventory  shows  your  financial  gain  or  loss  during 
the  year.  Take  an  inventory  now! 

REEF  CyATTEE:  The  importance  of  beef  animals  in  the  Northeast  is 

likely  to  increase.  It  is  an  area  where  pretty  good  beef 
can  be  grown  mostly  on  pastures,  hay,  grass,  home  grown  grain  and  corn  silage. 

INCOME  TAXES:  January  15,  if  you  had  a  gross  income  of  $600 

or  more  in  1948,  you  must  file  a  Federal  income  tax 
return.  As  a  farmer,  you  can  file  an  estimated  return  and  a  final  return  on 
March  15,  or  you  can  file  a  final  return  on  January  15.  'The  tax  is  due  on  Jan¬ 
uary  15  but  if  you  file  an  estimate  then,  the  final  payment  is  due  March  15. 

It  is  entirely  legitimate  to  figure  your  return  so  you  will  pay  the  minimum 
tax.  This  year,  husband  and  wife  may  split  their  combined  income  if  they  file 
a  joint  return.  This  often  results  in  a  smaller  tax  because  splitting  the  income 
in  halves  may  put  it  in  a  lower  tax  bracket. 

One  place  where  many  farmei’s  can  save  is  by  a  close  check  on  deductions 
for  operating  expenses.  Every  time  you  miss  deducting  $4.00  in  expenses,  you 
pay  about  $1.00  of  unnecessary  tax. 

PUANS:  good  business  to  farm  conservatively.  The  wisdom  of 

purchasing  farm  land  at  present  prices  is  doubtful  except  in  spe¬ 
cial  cases  where  more  land  will  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  efficiency. 
Bather  than  buy  more  land,  it  is  much  safer  to  reduce  debts,  take  care  of  need¬ 
ed  repairs,  buy  needed  equipment  and  lay  aside  a  comfortable  reserve. 

Watch  your  costs.  Strive  for  increased  production  per  man  by  the  liberal  use 
of  fertilizer,  purchasing  the  best  seed  obtainable,  rearranging  layouts  to  save 
steps,  feeding  animals  liberally  and  keeping  farm  enterprises  at  a  size  where 
work  can  be  done  on  time.  Check  your  insurance  coverage  to  be  sure  that  it 
is  adequate. 

The  year  ahead  will  be  a  time  when  careful  planning  will  pay  big  dividends. 

^  i  fD 

g^Song  QfiheLdaji  rarjn 


My  RESOLUTIONS'  list  this  year  is 
going  to  make  Mirandy  cheer,  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  just  been  readin’  how  there 
is  no  work  to  farming  now;  the  college 
boys  say  if  you  use  the  modern  ideas 
in  the  news  you’ll  save  a  lot  of  aches 
and  pain  and  show  a  bigger  income 
gain.  I’m  goin’  to  take  them  at  their 
word,  and  try  the  things  of  which  I*ve 
heard;  I  plan  to  keep  a  set  of  books, 
my  cows  won’t  get  by  on  their  looks, 
they’ll  all  be  hamburger  or  rounds  un¬ 
less  they  gfive  four  hundred  pounds; 
and  woe  to  ev’ry  lazy  hen  which 
doesn’t  lay  eight  days  in  ten. 

I  will  adopt  the  contour  style  and 
throw  up  terrace  by  the  mile,  I’ll  blade 
in  gullies  ev’rywhere  and  make  grass 
waterways  with  care.  No  scooping,  one 
of  my  big  gripes.  I’ll  blow  feed  ’I’ound 
the  place  in  pipes;  I’ll  chop  and  ensile 
all  my  hay,  all  insects  will  be  killed 
with  spray,  and  ev’ry  single  weed  I  see 
will  get  a  shot  of  2,4-D.  There’s  just 
one  thing  I  want  to  say:  If  this  don’t  save  work  ev’ry  day,  if  my  wife  still 
can’t  do  the  work  and  keeps  on  askin’  why  I  shirk,  then  those  blamed  college 
profs,  by  gee,  will  be  accountable  to  me. 


'jde 

A  piON£€R 


f  0 

STILL  THE  LEADER 


Thirteen  years  ago  Fox  made  news  by 
placing  on  the  market  the  first  Forage 
Harvester.  Today  Fox  is  still  making  news 
with  the  most  complete,  trouble-free  For¬ 
age  Harvester  built.  The  Fox  does  the  job 
all  of  the  way  from  the  field  into  the  silo 
or  barn,  and  the  Fox  really  finishes  the 
job  with  trouble-free  service.  The  Fox  is 
not  an  experiment.  Long  ago  the  Fox 
stepped  out  of  the  experimental  stage 
and  has  behind  it  years  of  field-proven 
performance. 

The  Fox  Crop  Blower  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  every  other  Forage  Blow¬ 
er  on  the  market.  It  is  a  necessary  part 
of  Fox  Forage  Harvesting  equipment.  No 
other  blower  has  sufficient  capacity  to 
keep  the  Fox  Forage  Master  busy  in  the 
field.  Write  for  the  complete  story  on 
the  Fox  Forage  Master. 


and  remember 
with  the 

you  can  mow,  chop  and 
load,  in  one  operation,  over 
200  tons  of  grass  silage 
a  day 

you  can  cut  corn  of  any 
height,  chop  and  load  it 
into  wagons,  ail  in  one 
operation. 

One  man,  with  the  FOX, 
can  pick  up,  chop  and  load, 
ready  for  the  mow  or  stack, 
2  tons  of  dry  hay  in  12 
minutes. 


Secretary 


rox  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Pioneers  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 

1919  N.  RANKIN  STREET 


APPLETON 


WISCONSIN 
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LOST 

to  WHITE 


SCOURS  f 


Losing  a  valuable  calf  to  White  Scours 
costs  three  ways! 

It  costs  you  the  calf  itself.  It  costs  you 
to  replace  it.  It  costs  you  future  profits 
in  milk  or  veal. 

Why  risk  losing  dollars — when  a  few 
cents  might  save  your  calf.^  Treating 
every  calf  in  your  herd  with  PENO- 
VOXIL  CAPSULES  is  far  less  expensive 
than  losing  one  calf! 

PENOVOXIL  is  a  specially  prepared, 
exclusive  Squibb  formula— the  only 
product  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  It 
has  unusual  ability  to  penetrate  living 
tissue  and  maintain  bactericidal  action. 

PENOVOXIL  CAPSULES  should  be 
given  at  the  first  sign  of  scouring.  Many 
dairymen  give  them  routinely  to  day- 
old  calves  to  ward  off  scours!  They’re 
easy  to  use.  No  drench.  No  injections. 


What  dairymen 
say  about 
PENOVOXIL 

“We  were  losing  many  calves  be¬ 
fore  we  started  to  use  Penovoxil, 
but  have  not  lost  a  single  calf  since. 
We  would  not  be  without  it.” 

Florence,  S,  C. 

“These  capsules  are  almost  a  sure 
cure  for  scours  in  young  calves.  We 
have  used  them  consistently  on 
nearly  every  calf  born  on  the  farm 
over  a  period  of  several  months 
and  our  calf  losses  from  this  cause 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.” 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

“I  never,  in  20  years’  service  in 
treating  calf  scours,  have  had  as 
much  satisfaction  as  I  have  since  you 
sent  me  Penovoxil  Capsules.” 

Vermont  Veterinarian 


Get  PENOVOXIL  CAPSULES  from 
your  druggist.  Bottle  of  25  only  $1.75 
—economy-size  bottle  of  100,  $6.50. 


“Have  been  using  Penovoxil  Cap 
sules  for  quite  a  long  time  witl 
100%  success.” 

Frederick,  Md. 


FREE  BREEDING  CHART! 


UIBB 


Handy— valuable  for  keeping  breed 
ing  and  freshening  records.  Write  fo 
yours  and  for  Penovoxil  booklet 
Address  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Veteri 
nary  and  Animal  Feeding  Product 
Division,  Dept.  AG-1,  745  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


■A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUSl 


Frank  Snyder  Re-elected  to  Head 
Milk  Bargaining  Agency 


The  price  of  Class  I  milk  for  com¬ 
ing  months  was  one  of  the  chief 
topics  of  discussion  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers’  Bargaining  Agency  held  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  recently.  Delegates  were  told  that 
the  expected  amendment  for  January 
1  prices  could  not  be  issued  by  the 
U.S.D.A.  in  time  for  a  mail  ballot  by 
producers  and  that  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  would  therefore  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  voting  for  agency  mem¬ 
bers.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  executive  committee  should  use  its 
judgment.  By  the  time  you  read  this, 
the  January  price  will  be  announced. 

Two  proposals  were  made  at  the  re¬ 
cent  hearing  at  New  York  and  Albany: 

1.  That  the  Class  I  price  in  the  New 
York  market  be  $5.68  for  January, 
February  and  March  and  $5.24  for 
April,  May  and  June.  At  the  hearing  it 
was  made  clear  that  unless  economic 
conditions  change,  the  Bargaining 
Agency  will  work  for  an  increase  of  44c 
per  cwt.  to  $5.68  on  July  1  and  an¬ 
other  equal  increase  on  October  1,  to 
$6.12  thus  giving  an  average  price  of 
$5.68  for  the  year. 

2.  That  the  New  York  Class  I- A 
price  for  milk  be  set  at  19c  below  the 
Boston  price.  This  would  certainly  give 
$5.68  for  January  and  probably  for 
February,  but  it  might  result  in  some 
decrease  in  the  March  price.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  that  without  an 
amendment,  the  old  butter  formula 
would  have  become  effective  January 
1  and  would  have  brought  a  price  much 
less  than  either  of  the  above  propos¬ 
als.  Without  the  efforts  of  the  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  and  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  that  might  have  happened. 

In  the  afternoon  Professor  M.  C. 


Bond  of  Cornell  was  chairman  of  the 
round  table  discussion  on  ^ilk  pricing. 
There  was  general  agreement  that 
among  the  factors  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  pricing  are  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  consumer  purchasing  power,  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  on  farms,  and  the  encouraging  of 
seasonal  production  to  meet  demand 
but  without  encouraging  a  fall  surplus. 

The  discussion  did  not  delve  into  pos¬ 
sible  formulas  because  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Administrator  to 
study  the  matter  of  a  desirable  form¬ 
ula  has  not  yet  reported.  There  were 
diverse  opinions  on  the  matter  of  form¬ 
ulas.  Some  felt  that  the  hearing  meth¬ 
od  of  setting  prices  was  unsatisfactory; 
others  believed  that  it  was  doubtful  if 
any  formula  could  be  set  up  which 
would  always  be  satisfactory  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  that  hearings  are  therefore 
desirable. 

At  the  annual  banquet  on  the  evening 
of  December  13,  the  speakers  were  W. 
I.  Myers,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  James  Gee- 
han,  a  humorist  who  has  spoken  at 
several  annual  meetings  and  who  has 
become  very  popular  with  delegates. 
Dean  Myers  reviewed  the  economic 
situation  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
present  factors  do  not  indicate  a  se¬ 
vere  depression  in  the  near  future.  He 
does  believe,  however,  that  we  have 
reached  the  peak  of  prices  and  that 
they  will  trend  downward. 

Resolutions 

With  the  idea  that  there  was  little 
use  of  passing  resolutions  without  get¬ 
ting  them  into  proper  hands,  it  was 
agreed  that  copies  should  be  sent  to 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


Feeding  Pigs  in  Winter 

By  JOHN  P.  WILLMAN 


Twenty  or  more  years  ago  the  fall 
farrowed  pig  was  not  so  popular 
as  he  is  today.  Since  that  time  research 
workers  and  others  have  demonstrated 
that  with  proper  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment,  fall  pigs  can  be  raised  at  a  profit. 

It  is  best  to  have  fall  pigs  farrowed 
before  the  middle  of  September.  Early 
farrowed  pigs  get  a  good  start  during 
the  early  fall  months  and  are  big 
enough  when  cold  weather  sets  in  that 
they  continue  to  develop  satisfactorily. 
The  early  farrowed  fall  pigs  spend 
much  of  their  time  at  the  trough,  while 
their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  are 
more  sensitive  to  cold  and  spend  too 
much  time  huddling  in  a  comer  of  the 
pen.  The  profitable  pig  is  usually  the 
one  that  spends,  a  great  amount  of  time 
at  the  feed  trough. 

Experience  has  shown  that  fall  pigs 
make  rapid  and  economical  gains  even 
without  the  use  of  milk  or  whey  if  their 
rations  supply  the  proper  amounts  and 
kinds  of  protein,  vitamins,  and  min¬ 


erals.  Ground  corn  or  other  grain, 
ground  alfalfa  hay,  salt  and  a  gallon 
of  skimmilk  or  buttermilk  per  pig  daily 
make  one  of  the  best  rations  for  fall 
farrowed  pigs.  Good  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  also  when  a  mixture  of  soybean 
oil  meal  and  meat  scraps  or  fish  meal 
are  substituted  for  part  or  all  of  the 
milk. 

Hay  for  Swine 

Green,  leafy,  field-cured  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  supplies  protein  of  good 
quality,  calcium  and  vitamins  A  and  D. 
Dehydrated  hay  is  rich  in  vitamin  A 
but  has  little  or  no  vitamin  D.  Alfalfa 
hay  is  one  of  the  best  roughages  but 
clover  hay  is  a  good  substitute  for  it. 
Clover  is  not  so  rich  in  protein  or  in 
calcium  as  alfalfa.  The  leaves  that 
shatter  from  clover  and  alfalfa  hay 
when  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  mow  are 
good  additions  to  swine  rations.  Soy¬ 
bean  hay  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


RATIONS  FOR  SWINF  FED  IN  DRY  EOT 


Ingredients 


For  pigs  up  to  75 
pounds 


For  pigs  from  75 
to  125  lbs.  and  for 
sows  nursing  pigs 


For  pigs  more  than 
125  lbs.  and  for 
sows  and  gilts* 


Ground  corn  . 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

54.0 

62.0 

— 

60.0 

72.0 

... 

61.10 

77.0 

-  -- 

Ground  barley  or  wheat**... 

— 

67.0 

— 

— 

78.5 

82.5 

Wheat  middlings  . 

Meat  scraps  (55  per 

cent 

10.0 

— 

— 

15.0 

— 

— 

20.0 

— 

protein)  . . . 

Soybean  oil  meal  (41  per 

cent 

13.0 

14.0 

11.0 

7.0 

8.5 

6.0 

4.0 

6.0 

3.0 

protein)  . . . 

12.5 

13.5 

11.5 

7.5 

9.0 

5.0 

4.0 

6.5 

3.0 

Ground  alfalfa  hay  (field  cured) 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Ground  limestone  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

1.0 

Iodized  salt  . 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Total  . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  100.0 

100.0 

100.0  100.0 

Approximate  percentage  of 

per  cent' 

per  cent 

per  cent 

Protein  . . . . . . 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Calcium  . . . . 

_ 

1.32 

1.40 

1.17 

0.79 

0.92 

0.72 

0.70 

0.69 

0.80 

Phosphorus  . 

0.88 

0.87 

0.82 

0.64 

0.63 

0.61 

0.52 

0.52 

0.48 

*  From  15  to  20  per  cent  of  ground  alfalfa  may  be  included  in  rations  for  bred  sows  or  gilts 
fed  in  dry  lot.  If  the  grain  is  not  too  liberally  fed,  the  alfalfa  hay  may  be  supplied  in  a  suita¬ 
ble  hay  rack. 

**  Ground  oats  may  be  substituted  for  ground  barley  or  wheat  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent 
of  the  ration. 


.Well,  indirectly,  yes— for  the  farmer,  like  everyone 
else,  exchanges  goods  or  services  for  the  money 
from  -which  he  pays  his  bills.  And,  to  pay  his  freight 
bill  now,  it  takes  far  less  of  what  he  raises  than  it 
took  in  prewar  years. 


two  and  one-half  carloads  between  the  same  points. 

This  is  just  an  example  of  the  fact  that,  in  relation 
to  the  price  of  other  things,  freight  rates  are  now 
substantially  lower  than  they  were  before  the  war. 


Suppose  that  in  1939  a  farmer  sold  just  enough 
corn  to  pay  the  freight  on  one  carload  of  corn 
from  Chicago  to  New  York.  At  1948  prices  he 
would  get  enough  for  that  same  amount  of  corn 
pay  the  current  freight  charges  on  about 


Railroads  cannot  continue  to  pay  more  for  what 
they  must  buy — both  goods  and  services — and  get 
a  great  deal  less,  relatively,  for  what  they  have  to 
sell.  That  is  why  they  have  asked  for  increased 
freight  rates. 


NOTE  THESE  EXAMPLES 


Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  it  takes  less  of  what¬ 
ever  you  have  to  sell  to 
pay  the  average  freight 
bill  than  it  took  in  1939. 


COTTON 

^  63%  LESS 

LUMBER 

61%  LESS 

WHEAT 

S’  55%  LESS 


BITUMINOUS  COAL 

49%  LESS 

PIG-IRON 

42%  LESS 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

39%  LESS 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 


(8) 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  January  1,  1949 
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Free  Access 


Feeding 

protects  against 

"Hippsn HtfHGm 

In  the  pasture  ...  in  the  barn  ...  in  the  exercise  yard — keep  Near’s 
MinRaltone  before  your  stock  yeur  round.  Free  access  feeding,  coni' 
bined  with  the  hand  feeding  and  premixing  methods,  will  safeguard 
stock  health  and  profits  from: 

^^HIDDEN  HUNGER" —  LacJ{  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc}{  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peal{  production  and  reproduction. 

MinRaltone  protects  against  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  with  Vitamin  D  added.  Write  for  free 
information  on  minerals  and  the  MinRaltone  plan  of  year  round  free 
access  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  I899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE 


HAND  FEEDING 


AO  POUNDS 

^  \ 

1  V 

I 

- 1? 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

iNEAR'S 


MinRaltone 


■  .Mssm 

Tf 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

A  HEALTH 


PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 


ro  INSURE 


CORR€Cr  HE  Aim 


OF  THE  VITAL  MILK  DUCT 

and  avoid  permanent  loss  of  a  quarter,  use  scientifically  shaped, 
ivory  like  Bag  Balm  Dilators.  Smooth,  flexible,  sterilized  and 
packed  in  medicated  ointment.  Re¬ 
tain  natural  lines  of  milk  canal 
while  healing;  will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medi¬ 
cated  Bag  Balm.  At  all  stores. ' 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


TEAT  DILATORS 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDING 
Now  and  rejects.  Various  sizes  doors  and  frames,  also 
Billwork,  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  of 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES.  INC 

PEMBERTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


STROUrS  FALL-WINTER  FARM  CATALOG 

FREE!  Time-Monoy-Soving  guide  —  over  2800 
genuine  bargains.  Coast  to  Coast. 
STROUT  REALTY,  255.R  4th  Ave. 

New  York  TO,  New  York 


^eiC  ^cC 

More  Milk  With  Less  Work 

n 


[WORK  A  farm  on  shares  at 
Homer,  N.  Y.  There  are  just 
over  100  acres,  and  at  present 
we  have  36  cows,  7  heifers  and 
3  calves,  mostly  Guernseys.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  some  hay  every  year. 

During  the  twelve  month  period 
from  October,  1947,  to  September, 
1948,  inclusive,  we  shipped  194,107 
pounds  of  milk.  This  figure  does  not 
include  milk  used  on  the  farm. 

During  the  period  mentioned,  I  work¬ 
ed  the  farm  alone,  with  these  excep¬ 
tions  : 

1.  About  two  weeks  of  day  help 
during  the  early  spring  work. 

2.  One  boy  who  helped  with  farm 
work  during  July  and  August  and 
helped  some  with  chores  at  night. 

Factors  which  I  consider  most  im¬ 
portant  in  achieving  this  record  are 
the  following: 

1.  Milking:  three  units  are  used, 
and  each  cow  is  checked  with  a  strip 
cup  before  each  milking,  but  no  hand 
stripping  is  done  after  machines  are 
removed.  Milking  time  varies  from  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  as  pro¬ 
duction  varies. 

2.  Breeding:  A  veterinarian  checks 
the  herd  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
correcting  breeding  troubles  where 
possible  and  verifying  the  breeding  al¬ 
ready  recorded.  Some  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  is  used. 

3.  Feeding:  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
roughage.  Every  year  some  pasture  is 
improved  by  plowing  and  reseeding. 
Cow  manure,  chicken  manure  from 
nearby  poultry  farms,  and  lime  and 
superphosphate  are  applied.  During  the 
barn  period,  corn  ensilage  is  fed  twice 
a  day,  hay  three  times. 

4.  Very  Limited  Diversification: 
Except  for  chickens,  pigs  and  beef  for 
home  use,  there  are  no  projects  to 
compete  with  the  dairy  and  forage 
crops. 

I  think  200,000  pounds  of  milk  per 
man  per  year  is  a  good  initial  aim  for 
a  man  farming  with  little  or  no  help. 

I  expect  to  reach  this  goal  for  a  twelve 
month  period  before  spring,  and  then 
set  a  higher  mark  to  shoot  for. — Harold 
Bishop,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Coaeentraie  on  Cows 

My  wife  and  I  farm  143  acres.  We 
have  no  hired  man  but  we  have  one 
son,  12,  who  is  of  course  in  school,  but 
helps  in  summer  time  and  with  chores. 
When  day  help  is  to  be  had  at  $1.00 
per  hour,  we  hire  it  for  haying,  silo 
filling  and  the  like,  but  people  here 
do  not  go  in  for  farm  work.  The  most 
of  them  can  earn  more  in  plants,  mills, 
etc.,  and  have  shorter  hours. 

Our  cows  are  all  high  grade  Hol- 
steins.  We  have  been  in  D.H.I.A.  for  10 
years  and  in  artificial  breeding  for  10 
years,  being  one  of  the  first  herds  to 
join  in  Unit  No.  1  at  Clinton,  N.  J. 

When  hand  milking  got  to  be  a  chore 
we  put  in  DeLaval  milkers,  and  with 
managed  milking  we  save  on  labor  and 
have  a  good  salable  product. 

In  the  earlier  years  we  cooled  milk 
with  artesian  well  water;  then  we  got 
a  small  electric  cooler.  Now  we  have 
a  bigger  Westinghouse  box  and  a  hoist 
to  make  our  lifting  in  and  out  easier. 

We  are  now  thinking  of  a  bam 
cleaner  to  save  time  and  labor.  Your 
article  on  them  was  very  timely. 

Our  farming  operations  are  subord¬ 
inated  to  the  cows.  They  come  first.  If 
enough  hay  isn’t  raised,  we  buy  more 
to  keep  the  feeding  program  up  to  par. 
In  winter  we  feed  hay  three  times 
daily.  This  year  we  hired  a  neighbor 
to  bale  our  hay. 

We  have  never  bought  a  cow.  All 
replacements  are  raised,  and  the  heifer 


calves  we  do  not  raise  are  in  demand 
among  neighbors.  Calves  are  fed  more 
milk  than  is  generally  recommended 
but  We  feel  it  pays. 

Some  fields  formerly  cropped  have 
been  seeded  down  to  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  and  this  is  grazed  in  rotation, 
providing  cheaper  summer  feed.  Our 
own  corn,  oats  and  wheat  is  ground 
and  mixed  at  our  local  mill  and  a  well 
balanced,  palatable  ration  is  provided. 
Corn  silage  is  fed.  Grass  silage  in  a 
second  silo  is  another  aim  we  have. 

Pastures  are  manured,  limed  and 
topdressed  with  complete  fertilizers. 
Our  co-op  gives  service  on  the  lime 
and  fertilizer  with  their  truck  spreader. 

Several  years  back  we  weeded  our 
cows  unmercifully  and  now  practically 
all  cows  are  from  three  of  the  original 
ones  that  were  here  when  we  started 
in  1933.  —  John  Perry,  White  House 
Station,  N.  J. 

Feed  Makes  3filk 

Here  is  my  letter  on  how  high  milk 
production  has  been  obtained  on  our 
farm.  We  milked  44  cows  last  year  and 
produced  approximately  370,525  lbs.  of 
milk.  Out  of  the  44  we  had  9  first 
calf  heifers.  These  are  all  mixed  grad¬ 
ed  cows,  mostly  Jerseys  and  crossed. 
We  wintered  81  head  and  100  hens, 
turkeys  and  capons.  We  have  a  sugar 
place  with  1,700  buckets  and  there  are 
208  acres  in  the  farm.  Three  of  us  do 
it  all  the  year  round. 

We  think  our  herd  is  a  fairly  decent 
bunch  and  we  find  that  to  get  you’ve 
got  to  give.  So  we  give. 

First,  get  your  dry  cows  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  milk  before  they  freshen.  Give 
them  the  best  hay  three  times  a  day, 
corn  silage  twice,  salt  and.  minerals 
once  a  day,  and  plenty  of  water  at  all 
times.  Clean  them  off  every  day  all 
winter,  for  it’s  as  good  as  grain.  Keep 
them  warm,  not  cold  then  hot,  but  the 
same  even  temperature.  Keep  stables 
free  from  germs  that  knock  a  cow  off. 

With  the  pasture  we  rented,  plus 
our  own,  besides  13  acres  of  oats  we 
turned  them  into  nights,  they  really 
milked  during  the  summer.  That  goes 
to  show  they  got  to  have  plenty  to  eat. 
The  quicker  they  fill  up,  the  quicker 
they  lay  down  and  make  milk.  Good 
pasture  is  a  cheap  way  to  make  milk. 

— Dick  Sloan,  Derby,  Vt. 

—  A.A.  — 

RUBBER  BANDS  ON 
MIUK  PAILS 

Our  men  folks  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  milk  pails  slipping 
from  between  their  legs,  especially 
when  the  overalls  were  new.  So  I  cut 
rubber  bands  about  two  inches  wide 
from  old  inner  tubes  and  slipped  one 
or  two  of  these  bands  around  the  pail 
both  at  the  top  and  bottom.  There  was 
no  more  trouble  with  the  pails  slipping 
and  now  the  men  won’t  use  a  pail  with¬ 
out  these  bands. — J.  W.  D. 


"Shows  what  good  breeding  will  do — 
She  insists  on  eating  with  a  fork/' 


New  Markets  are  Born  in  a  Test  Tube 


New  products  are  developed,  new  uses  are  found  for  meat  and  by-products 
in  Swift’s  Food  Research  Laboratories.  Thus  our  ''scientist-salesmen” 
help  you  find  wider  outlets  for  your  livestock. 


From  livestock  country  to  city  counter,  science 
blazes  the  trail  for  a  thriving  livestock-meat  indus¬ 
try.  Among  these  trail-blazers  are  400  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  Swift  research  laboratories  and  test 
kitchens.  Pioneer-scientists,  they  develop  new  meat 
products — find  new  uses  for  more  and  more  live¬ 
stock  by-products.  Scientist-salesmen,  they  create 
new  markets — better  values  for  your  livestock. 


Many  million  head  of  livestock  are 
marketed  annually.  Demand  for 
meat  from  these  animals  has  been 
increased  by  Swift  research. 


Homemakers  use  more  and  more 
meat  and  livestock  products, thanks 
to  findings  of  Swift  nutritionists. 


0tec€/te 


PORK  AND  NOODLES  (Yield:  5  servings) 


1  pound  ground  pork 

1  egg 

Seasoning 

Flour 

2  tablespoons 
shortening 


1  4-oz.  package  noodles 

2  quarts  boiling  water 

Vi  cup  diced  green  pepper 
1  cup  diced  cooked 
rutabaga 


Combine  pork,  egg,  and  seasoning.  Form  into  1-inch 
balls.  Roll  in  flour.  Brown  in  hot  fat.  Boil  noodles  in 
salted  water  10  minutes.  Drain.  Combine  noodles, 
green  pepper,  and  rutabaga.  Place  in  greased 
2-quart  casserole.  Place  pork  balls  on  top.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  about  40  minutes  or 
until  pork  is  well  done. 


Yes,  their  work  means  money  to  you  .  .  .  millions ! 
The  average  annual  commercial  slaughter  for  the 
last  ten  years  was  over  28J^  million  cattle  and 
calves,  nearly  65  million  hogs,  and  over  22  million 
sheep  and  lambs.  That’s  a  lot  of  meat — and  it’s  a 
lot  of  by-products,  too!  Cowhides,  pigskins,  and 
sheepskins,  by  the  millions,  for  everyday  leather 
goods.  Well  over  50  million  pounds  of  pulled  wool 
annually  for  cloth  and  clothing.  Thousands  of  tons 
of  lards  and  soaps  for  home  and  industry.  Carloads 
of  animal  feeds.  Tons  of  hair  for  upholstery.  The  list 
is  almost  endless. 

Research  found  how  to  derive  life-saving  phar¬ 
maceuticals  from  animal  by-products.  Here  num¬ 
bers  are  important.  For  example,  tiny  glands  from 
many  thousands  of  animals  must  be  saved  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  pound  of  adrenalin,  powerful  heart  stim¬ 
ulant.  To  yield  one  pound  of  crystalline  insulin, 
vital  in  the  treatment  o^  diabetes,  the  pancreatic 
glands  of  20,000  cattle  are  needed.  Important,  too, 
is  albumin,  tuberculosis  "detector”  recovered  from 
cattle  blood — and  many  more  beneficial,  all- 
important  medicinal  products  derived  from  animal 
slaughter. 

Now  recent  research  has  developed  an  entirely 
new  line  of  important  chemicals  from  fatty  acids. 
One  chemical  from  fat  makes  clothing  water-repel¬ 
lent.  Another  is  a  dotation  agent,  useful  in  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  phosphates  for  fertilizers.  Another  pro¬ 
longs  the  life  of  synthetic  tires  by  causing  them  to 
run  cooler.  And  detergents,  "soap  substitutes,” 
have  been  recovered  for  use  with  hard  water  in  the 
home  and  industry.  So  the  list  grows,  from  day 
to  day. 

Yes,  science  performs  a  direct,  very  valuable 
business  service  for  you,  the  livestock  producer. 
Through  new  products  and  new  markets,  it  1)  main¬ 
tains  or  improves  the  position  of  meat  on  the 
American  menu;  2)  often  reduces  the  price  we  get 
for  the  meat  to  less  than  we  pay  for  the  live  ani¬ 
mal;  3)  enables  the  meat  packer  to  pay  you  more  for 
all  your  livestock. 


Business 
Must  Serve 

As  you  look  about  your  own 
neighborhood  you’ll  find 
some  men  who  are  assets  to 
the  community,  others  who 
add  nothing  to  community 
life.  These  good  citizens  may  be  large  oper¬ 
ators  or  "httle  fellows.”  You  do  not  rate  them 
by  the  size  of  their  operations  but  by  their 
characters,  abilities  and  what  they  contribute 
to  the  good  of  the  community. 

This  same  principle  holds  true  in  business. 
The  business  that  performs  worthwhile  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  community  is  an  asset,  whether  it  be 
a  local  concern  or  a  big  national  organization. 

In  our  livestock-meat  industry  both  large 
and  small  meat  packing  plants  are  essential. 
Two-thirds  of  our  country’s  livestock  is  raised 
and  fed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  great 
grainlands  and  grasslands  are  .  .  .  Two-thirds 
of  the  meat  is  eaten  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  most  of  the  people  live.  Large  packers 
are  needed  to  handle  the  processing  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  meat  for  a  nation  of  145,000,000 
people. 

Swift  &  Company  has  grown  with  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  65  years. 
That’s  because  we  perform  services  of  value  to 
the  people  of  America  —  to  farmers,  ranchers, 
meat  dealers,  and  consumers  of  meats.  We  have 
to  be  efiicient  to  provide  these  services.  Meat 
packers  have  applied  to  meat  products  the 
economies  of  mass-production' and  mass-mar¬ 
keting.  We  have  developed  one  of  the  lowest 
cost  food  distributing  systems  in  the  nation. 
By  saving  by-products  and  by  reducing  waste, 
we  increase  the  value  of  producers’  livestock. 

But  so  keen  is  the  competition — in  both  the 
buying  and  selling  ends  of  our  business — that 
these  services  have  averaged  us,  over  the  years, 
earnings  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound 
of  meat. 

*  *  * 

To  all  of  our  friends  on  the  farms  and  ranches  of 
America,  we  of  Swift  send  our  sincere  best  wishes 
for  a  happy,  peaceful  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

President,  Swift  &  Company 


-  Soda  Bill  Sez:  - 

New  Year’s  resolutions  are  like  eggs 
— they’re  made  to  be  broken. 

It’s  not  the  hours  you  put  in,  but  what 
you  put  into  your  hours. 

- QUOTES  OF  THE  MONTH - - 

Animals  have  done  more  to  make  America  great 
than  any  other  one  thing.  Directly  and  indirectly, 
animals  account  for  about  80  per  cent  of  the  jobs  in 
the  food  industry,  and  the  food  industry  accounts 
for  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  employment  in 
this  country.  Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal 

*  lie  * 

Soil  testing  with  the  Illinois  tests  not  only  saves 
the  average  farmer  $50  for  every  $1  spent  on  testing, 
but  increases  food  production  by  using  every  ton  of 
fertilizing  material  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Roger  H.  Bray  and  A.  U.  Thor, 
University  of  Illinois 

Grass  Silage  a  Good  Winter  Feed 

by  P.  S.  Shearer 
Iqwa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 

Good  quality  grass  or  legume 
silage  makes  an  excellent  winter 
feed  for  all  roughage-consuming 
animals — dairy  and  beef  cattle, 
sheep,  and  even  horses.  Some 
have  found  it  useful  in  feeding 
brood  sows,  and  poultry,  too. 
Grass  silage  may  replace  either  a 
part  or  all  the  hay  in  a  ration  for  dairy  cows.  Most 
dairymen  who  use  it  prefer  to  feed  some  dry  hay 
with  the  silage.  Since  average  grass  silage  contains 
only  about  25%  to  30%  dry  matter,  it  requires 
roughly  3  lbs.  of  silage  to  replace  1  lb.  of  well- 
cured  hay. 

In  dairy  rations,  grass  silage  can  replace  corn  or 
sorghum  silage.  On  a  dry  matter  basis  it  compares 
favorably  with  corn  silage  in  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents,  and  if  made  from  legumes  or  a  mixture  of 
legumes  and  grass,  the  digestible  protein  content  is 
higher.  This  means  that  a  smaller  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  is  needed  to  balance  the  ration. 

For  beef  cattle,  grass  silage  can  be  fed  to  breeding 
herds,  fattening  cattle,  or  young  stock.  It  may  re¬ 
place  a  part  or  all  of  the  corn  silage,  hay  or  both, 
though  some  dry  roughage  is  recommended.  Since 
grass  silage  has  high  carotene  content  it  is  especially 
valuable  in  winter  rations  likely  to  lack  vitamin  A. 

PlnsUing  is  not  a  magic  method  of  making  good 
feed  out  of  poor  roughage.  Grass  silage  made  from 
good  material,  well  preserved  and  free  from  spoil¬ 
age,  needs  no  particular  feeding  precautions.  Moldy 
or  spoiled  silage  loses  its  palatability  and  much 
nutritive  value;  and  it  may  be  toxic,  especially  to 
sheep  and  horses. 


P.  S.  Shearer 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  —  AND  YOURS 
Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years — and  years  to  your  life 


I 
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^  Make 
f  EvetyActe 
Bolts 
Best 


The  farmer  who  plants  on  the  contour  is 
making  sure  his  crops  get  the  vital  plant  nour¬ 
ishment  needed  to  make  larger,  more  profitable 
yields.  For  contour  farming  prevents  excessive 
washing  that  robs  fields  of  fertility. 

The  farmer  who  uses  Armour’s  Big  Crop 
Fertilizers  is  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  successful  growers.  This  fine 
plant  food  helps  to  produce  bigger  yields  of 
higher  quality  that  bring  you  extra  profit  from 
your  land  and  your  labor.  The  regular  use  of 
Armour  s  is  an  important  part  of  a  sound  farm 
program.  See  your  Armour  Agent  right  away 
for  your  requirements. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZBl  WORKS 


"'“"  Tr  KILLS  WEEDS 


KIIJj  WEEDS,  crab  jrrass,  Canada  thistle  —  stalks 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  caterpillar  nests 
iliseased  trees,  grasshoppers,  chinch  bugs,  etc 
Clear  irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  burn  tree 
stumps  .  .  .  Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kennels, 
barns.  Use  as  portable  home  forge.  Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inexpensive.  Bums  only  S<Yc 
kerosene,  94<yo  air!  Thousands  satisfied  users. 

.  7  models.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG, 

HAUCK  MF6.  CO.,  32  Tenth  St..  Brooklyn  15.  N.Y, 


ReMfB  cow  inJURies 

with  the  UNADILLA 
FOLDirilG  PARTITIO 


Her e  is  a  low-cost  folding 
partition  that  keeps  cows 
from  stepping  on  neigh¬ 
bors’  uddets, yet  is  never  in 
the  way  when  milking,  or 
when  bedding  and  clean¬ 
ing  stables.  Impossible  to 
fall  when  folded  back  ^ 
against  stanchion 
frame.  Easy  to 
keep  clean —  / 

no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  ma¬ 
nure,  rust,  or 
break  off.  .  .  . 

A  handy  Tail- 
Holder,  Fits  in 
low-  ceiling 
barns.  Easy  to  install — 
fits  any  stanchion  frame. 

STRENGTH  — LONG  LIFE 

.  .  ,  and  ease  of  operation  mark 
the  UNADILLA  Stanchions,  See 
these  self-locking,  germ-proofed, 
hardwood  stanchions  before  you 
buy, 

SEND  FOR  *9^  FOLDER 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B-II9,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Send  me  complete  details  about  your 
new  low-priced  folding  cow  Partition  and 
stanchions. 


Name  . . 
Address 


KELLY’S  Big, 

fRii 


['PEARS 

L'pea'ches 
|:roses 
Plueberries 


r'SEEDS 


•  Write  today  for  our  BIG,  FREE  1949 
CATALOG  in  full  color'.  Describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  top 
quality  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blueberries, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  and  Shade 
Trees.  Top  quality,  true-to-name  stock. 

FREE  Planting  Guide 
sent  with  each  order. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  Our  69th  Year. 


216  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


r(/ffOHW££C 

COMPLETE  GARDENING  OUTFIT 


Thousands 
of  satisfied 


1  users 


Patonltl/ 


IDEAL  for 
VEGETABLE  GARDENS 

No  more  hard  spading!  You  too,  can  have  fine 
gardens,  with  less  time,  loss  effort  (do  10  hrs 
work  in  one).  “TUG-O-WHEEL”  does  it— all  steel 
outfit  plows  5”  deep:  marks  rows  12”  to  36”  wide; 
hills,  cultivates,  destroys  weeds;  fast,  quick,  easy: 
quality  fully  guaranteed.  Free  folder  tells  all.  Write 

TUG-O^WHEEL  HAND  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  G.  Ballston  Spa,  New  York 
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SEVEN  STATE  WINNERS  in  the  4-H  Clothing  Achievement  program  pictured  at  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago.  The  smart  dresses  they  are  wearing  are  all  products  of  their 
own  handiwork. 

From  /eft  to  right:  Doris  Elizabeth  Babcock,  Bolton,  /Massachusetts;  Nancy  Andrews, 
West  Rockport,  /Maine;  Rita  Kennedy,  Utica,  New  York;  Sheila  Burnell,  Torrington, 
Connecticut;  /Mabel  C.  Terhune,  Deans,  New  Jersey;  Betty  Jane  Jones,  Hyde  Park, 
Vermont;  Elizabeth  Alice  Stone,  Tilton,  New  Hampshire. 

Sheila  Burnell  is  also  one  of  12  national  winners  who  received  a  college  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  Chicago  trips  and  scholarships  are  provided  by  The  Spool  Cotton  Co. 


Stewart  Brand  of  Malone, 
New  York,  one  of  four 
winners  of  national  4-H 
Club  Forestry  contest 
along  with  all-expense 
trip  to  Chicago.  Winners 
earned  $200  scholarships 
from  the  American  For¬ 
estry  Products  Industries. 


or  ruir" 

port.  New  York — New 
York  State  winner  of 

David  Pratt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  national  winner  Better  Meth- 

of  the  Vegetable  Marketing  Contest  spon-  Electric  Contest, 

sored  by  the  National  Junior  Vegetable  sponsored  by  the 
Growers'  Association.  This  Ithaca  boy,  the  Westinghouse  Educo- 
son  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Pratt  of  the  Cornell  Vege-  Foundation, 

table  Crops  Department,  won  a  $500  schol¬ 
arship  which  was  top  honor  among  con¬ 
testants  who  won  $6,000  in  scholarships  awarded  by  the  A  &  P  Food  Stores. 

Northeastern  Region  sectional  winners  whose  vegetable-growing  projects  wil 
bring  each  of  them  $100  awards  are:  Albert  B.  Bishop,  Guilford,  Conn.;  Bobby  G.  Fry 
Harrington,  Delaware;  Daniel  R.  Tompkins,  Waldorf,  Maryland;  William  Schaeneman 
East  Longmeadow,  Mass.;  Betty  Lee  Aprill,  Caldwell,  N.  J.;  Evelyn  Austin,  Dryden 
N.  Y.;  Vernon  Wells,  Jr.,  Riverhead,  N.  Y.;  Arlene  E.  Mullen,  Stafford,  N.  Y.;  Miltor 
M.  Snodgrass,  Jamestown,  Pa.,  and  Eugene  Wilson,  Rock  Cave,  W.  Va.  Russel  Sears  ol 
Cummington,  Mass.,  was  one  of  four  regional  champions  who  won  a  $200  scholarship 


THE 

YOUNGER 

GENERATION 


Each  of  these  youthful  "efficiency  experts"  won  an  all-expense,  five-day  trip  t 
4-H  Congress  as  State  Winner  in  the  4-H  Better  Methods  Electric  Contest  sponsore 
by  the  Westinghouse  Educational  Foundation.  Winners  shown  with  Mr.  Harrison  c 
_  station  WBZ-WBZA  (in  background)  are,  left  to  right:  Demetrios  Haseote: 
Vai/ey  Falls,  R.  I.,  Lucia  Ann  Peirce,  Hingham,  Mass.,  Florence  L.  Shelley 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Lloyd  Alden  Bolstridge,  Corinna,  Maine. 
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Smooth  Brome  Grass 


IN  VIEW  of  the  publicity  that  smooth 
brome  grass  is  getting,  let’s  discuss 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Smooth  brome  grass  is  a  deep-root¬ 
ed  perennial  grass  spreading  by  creep¬ 
ing  rootstocks.  It  is  very  palatable  to 
stock,  probably  the  most  palatable  of 
all  of  the  common  grasses. 

Results  with  it  have  been  somewhat 
disappointing  wherever  the  fertility 
level  was  low  or  the  drainage  inclined 
to  be  poor.  It  has  given  generally  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  wherever  the  field 
was  fairly  satisfactory  for  the  growth 
of  alfalfa.  In  other  words  it  requires 
a  deep,  well-drained  fertile  soil  for  best 
results.  This  should  automatically  elim¬ 
inate  it  from  most  mixtures  that  do 
not  contain  alfalfa  as  the  principal  le¬ 
gume.  We  would  also  keep  it  out  of 
mixtures  that  will  not  be  left  down  for 
more  than  two  years. 

Seeding  Diffieulties 

The  seed  costs  more  than  timothy 
and  is  more  difficult  to  handle  with  the 
seeding  equipment  available  on  most 
farms  at  present.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
reason  to  promote  its  use  except  for 
situations  where  it  has  distinct  advan¬ 
tages  over  timothy.  Like  timothy,  it  is 
weakened  by  continuous,  close  grazing. 
We  are  now  looking  at  it  as  more  of  a 
hay  grass  to  grow  with  alfalfa  than  as 
a  straight  pasture  grass.  It  works  well 
in  a  combination  hay  and  aftermath 
grazing  system. 

There  are  two  general  types  of 
smooth  brome.  Northern  and  Southern 
(Kansas,  Nebraska).  The  Southern 
type  has  proven  more  productive  than 
the  Northern  and  is  the  only  one  rec¬ 
ommended  in  New  Jersey. 

Sccfl  Shallow 

Good  initial  stands  of  smooth  brome 
grass  have  been  obtained  only  when 
seeding  has  been  very  shallow.  The  old 
recommendation  has  been  to  mix  the 
seed  with  oats  or  fertilizer  and  drill  it 
as  shallow  as  possible.  'This  in  most  in¬ 
stances  has  proved  to  be  too  deep. 

Most  authorities  are  now  suggesting 
that  the  seed  be  mixed  with  oats  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  but  that  the  tubes  be  removed 
from  the  drill  so  that  the  seed  is  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  should  be  followed  by  cultipack- 
ing  or  a  light  dragging.  A  few  new- 
type  seeders  that  handle  the  seed  sat¬ 
isfactorily  without  mixing  with  oats  or 
fertilizer  are  making  their  appearance 
around  the  Northeast. — George  Serviss. 

—  A.A.  — 

TOMATO  YIELDS 

yield  tests  of  tomatoes  from  plants 
started  at  the  Geneva,  New  York,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  on  March  10,  March 
25  and  April  8  gave,  in  most  cases, 
best  total  yields  from  the  plants  start¬ 


ed  April  8.  Tests  definitely  indicated 
that  there  is  no  advantage  in  starting 
plants  earlier. 

WJiere  weather  conditions  prevented 
the  setting  of  plants  at  the  proper 
stage,  larger  early  yields  were  secured 
where  the ‘overgrown  plants  were  top¬ 
ped  at  a  height  of  8  or  9  inches  before 
transplanting.  No  increase  in  yield  Was 
obtained  either  from  spacing  the  plants 
further  apart  in  the  soil  or  growing 
them  in  deeper  flats  with  more  soil. 

—  A.A.  — 

BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 
IN  VERJMONT 

HILE  the  State  of  Vermont  has 
been  much  less  active  in  promot¬ 
ing  birdsfoot  trefoil  than  New  York 
State,  we  have  been  seeding  it  since 
1943.  From  1942  to  1945  we  planted 
about  150  acres  in  alfalfa  and  ladino 
clover  mixtures  of  various  kinds.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  those  legumes  are  now 
killed.  Since  1943  we  have  planted 
about  an  equal  acreage  of  trefoil,  and 
not  one  acre  when  established  has 
shown  any  tendency  to  run  out. 

Our  conclusions  are  remarkably  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  in  your  article  of  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  including  the  use  of  brome 
grass  as  a  companion.  Our  methods 
of  seeding  vary  somewhat. 

One  question  interests  me  consider¬ 
ably.  Of  course,  everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  two  general  types  of  trefoil. 
One  is  the  long  narrow  leaf  type — for¬ 
merly  often  referred  to  as  the  pasture 
type.  Then  there  is  the  short  broad 
leaf,  formerly  often  referred  to  as  the 
hay  type. 

I  believe  most  of  the  research  on 
these  two  types  was  done  before  much 
work  was  done  on  companion  grasses. 
For  instance,  the  long  narrow  leaf 
type  was  reported  to  lodge  badly.  With 
brome  grass,  we  find  no  such  tendency. 

Because  of  early  reports  on  the  two 
types,  our  early  plantings  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  of  the  New  York  short 
broad  leaf.  We  then  planted  only  small 
test  acreages  of  the  long  narrow  leaf. 

We  have  been  much  surprised  to  find 
that  in  pasture  particularly,  the  long 
narrow  leaf  seems  to  be  much  spperior. 
Also  we  find  it  is  a  much  surer  and 
quicker  crop  on  new  seedings. 

In  each  of  the  three  ways  we  use 
trefoil  and  brome — pasture,  hay  and 
grass  silage  —  we  rate  it  above  the 
other  seedings  we  have  made.  There  is 
not  one  of  these  three  uses  that  we 
would  consider  going  to  alfalfa  or 
clover  for. — E.  H.  Stewart,  Shoreham, 
Vermont. 

— •  A.A.  - 

MEETINGS 

The  Annual  Trade  Show  and  winter 
meeting  of  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  and  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  is  scheduled  this 
year  at  Utica.  Dates  are  January  5  to 
7.  A  good  program  has  been  arranged 
and  the  Trade  Show  will  show  the 
newest  in  equipment  and  supplies. 

In  Massachusetts  at  Worcester  on 
January  5,  eight  prominent  vegetable 
growers  and  six  college  men  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  conference  of  Massachusetts 
vegetable  growers.  This  will  be  one  of 
22  group  meetings  from  January  4  to 
6  which  will  make  up  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Union  Agricultural  meetings. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  one 
of  the  really  big  agricultural  affairs 
in  the  Northeast,  opens  January  10  to 
run  through  the  14th  at  Harrisburg. 

New  Jersey  Farmers’  Week  at  Tren¬ 
ton  is  the  outstanding  agricultural 
event  of  the  year  in  the  Garden  State. 
Dates  arc  January  24-29. 


Russell  Hill  of  the 
SENECA  TRIBE 
of  the  Iroquois 


Best  “eating”  of  all  Hybrid  Yellow  Sweet 
Corns . . .  product  of  10  years  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  testing  at  Robson  Seed  Farms, 
one  of  America’s  outstanding  hybrid 
breeders.  Kernels  are  bright  yellow, 
extremely  deep  and  tender.  Will  hold  in 
eating  condition  on  stalk  longer  than 
any  other  sweet  corn.  Ears 
are  9",  1 2  rows.  Seed  pkt. 
25c,  Vz  lb.  50c,  lb.  90c. 


SEED  FARMS 


I  BOX  52 


HALL,  N.  Y. 


UNTIL  YOU’VE  TRIED 

SENECA  CHIEF 

HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 


New  Fieezuinan  Heas 
(Improved  Thomas  Laxton) 


HARRIS  SCCDS-i 

EARLY  —  SWEET  —  TENDER 

Vigorous  —  Wilt-resistant  —  High-yielding 
In  fact,  this  new  early  pea  has  all  of  the  most 
desirable  qualities  of  this  universally  liked  vegetable. 
Fresh,  Frozen  or  Canned  it  keeps  its  delicious  flavor. 

And  this  is  just  one  of  the  many  new  vegetables  you 
will  find  in  our  1949  Catalog.  All  of  them  have  been 
tested  on  our  Northern  farms  so  we  know  they  are: 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

It  you  grow  for  marhet,  ash  for  our  Market  Gardeners* 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

34  Moreton  ^Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1949  CATALOG  jww  madii  — 


CORN 

MONTCALM,  WIS.  38,  ALPHA  &  “L”  BARLEY 


GUNSON’S  HYBRID 
To  Fit  Your  Needs 


CERTIFIED  BEAVER 
MOHAWK  and  CLINTON 


OATS 


Write  Department  “A”  For  Prices. 
Representatives  Wanted  in  Unassigned  Territories 


5  (o.  R^esri^. 


-  For  More  Profit  Use 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 

Outstanding  performers  for  earliest  to  latest  markets  — 
Top  quality  hybrids  for  the  most  discriminating  trade  — 
Extra  large  eared  hybrids  for  markets  that  want  size  — 
Hybrids  for  canning,  freezing,  roasting  or  with  heavy  stalks  for  silage. 

CHOOSE  THE  QUAKER  HILL  HYBRIDS  THAT  BEST  MEET  YOUR  NEEDS. 

Mall  postcard  today  for  full  descriptions,  valuable  planting  suggestions  and 
latest  information  on  insect  and  weed  control.  ^ 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern  Grown 
Fruit  Trees,  Berries.  Grapes,  Shrubs  &  Roses. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Our  65th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

40  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA — Northern  Grimm — Certified  Ranger — 

Red  Clover,  Ladino  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy. 
Brome  Grass,  Certified  Hawkeye  Soy  Beans  and  Clinton 
Oats.  Hardy  newerop  tested  seeds — Kiiaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tory  or  money  refimded.  Highest  (iiialily  at  lower  pro¬ 
ducing  section  prices.  Write  today  for  price  list. 
Fagley  Seed  Co.,  Box  61,  Archbold,  Ohio 


FRIST  WATCHES  FOR  ALL 

MEN,  WOMEN, 
&  GIRLS 

known  mfts.  Reliable. 
Get  handsome  watch 

mm.^  Mmm.,  •.  ^  \  ^ 

mrs  for  selling” Garden  Spot  Seeds  at  10c  per  packet  and 
Fritting  per  cataiog.  Nothing  to  buy.  Send  for  40  pkis  seeda 


GROW  TREES:  Transplants.  Seedlings.  For  growing 
Christmas  trees.  Ornamentals,  Hedges.  Windbreaks. 
Low  prices  on  quantity  orders.  Free  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


FREE  PLANT  CATALOG 


TOWNSEND’S 

STEMS' 


ibend  today  ror  ifiis  vaiuaino  voiorva 
Berry  Book.  Desenbea  and  illustrates  m 
colors  the  leading  varieties  of  Strawberrlos 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries. 
Grapes,  Asparagus.  CPe.  Giv-es  compete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  lifelong  berrv 
grower.  Tells  how  we  grow  our  selected  s+ram 
Townsend's  G^laran^eed  Plants  gar. 

dener  and  fruit  grower  should  havr  tiiis  book. 
A  pottal  wilt  bring  your  FiEt  COPY 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES 

I,  SHKRMAN  TOWNSEND.  Mr 

\i2  VINI  STRLCI.  SAllMURY.  MIRUANIl 
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Has  25%  protein 
Low  fibre  content 


Young  birds  have  the  natural  strong  tendency  to 
grow  fast  in  the  first  weeks.  Every  poultryman  knows 
this. 

Now  suppose  that  a  feed  was  specifically  made  to 
support  this  natural  tendency?  You’d  say  that  was  a  pretty 
good  feed,  wouldn’t  you? 

Well,  that’s  exactly  what  Beacon  Complete  Starter 
does.  Its  rich,  balanced  formula  supports  the  natural  tend¬ 
ency  to  live  and  to  grow  fast  .  1  .  enables  your  birds  to 
develop  their  natural  heredity  without  “forcing.”  It  helps 
produce  excellent  feathering.  It  is  NOT  A  HIGH  CORN 
BASE  RATION,  therefore  it  discourages  cannibalism  and 
feather  pulling.  (Future  layers  are  separated  and  put  on  the 
Beacon  pullet  developing  program  at  6-8  weeks.) 


**Birds  averaged  314  lbs.  at  9  weeks” 


One  Beacon  user  in  New  Hampshire  (his  name  and  others  sent 
on  request)  writes  that  his  flock  averaged  S'/z  lbs.  at  9  weeks  but 
many  birds  weighed  4  lbs.  and  over.  At  11  weeks,  tl?e  birds 
averaged  4.03  lbs.  The  feed  cost  per  pound  of  meat  was  only 
20.39  cents  at  11  weeks!  And  this  is  only  one  of  typical  Beacon 

Feed  Records.  Many  flocks  have 
averaged  well  below  3  lbs.  of  feed 
per  pound  of  meat. 

_ J 


it  costs  you  less  in  the  long  run  to  buy 
the  better  feed  —  Beacon  Complete  Starter 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Ihc. 


Every 

Breeder 

Blood 

Tested. 


.  early 
Records 
Up  To 
346  Eggs. 


Roselawn  Leghorns  have  won  more 
long  time  customers  than  any 


other  breed  or  strain  in  America.  Ruroi  Route  10  R 


SiAVE  FcED  —  EmRim  oloutK  t'KOrllo 

Take  your  choice  of  Roeelawn  baby  chicks  or  4  weeks  old  started  pullets. 
Let  us  help  you  mature  them  at  SAVINGS  OF  20%  to  50%  ON  FEED 
like  we  have  for  thousands  of  other  successful  poultry-raisers.  Your  pullets 
backed  by  our  28  years  importing,  trap-nesting,  pedigreeing  and  progeny 
testing  will  give  you  the  lowest  feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs  you  have  ever 
enjoyed.  WRITE  TODAY  for  LOWER  FEED  COSTS  a»d  BIGGER 
PROFITS. 

NO  PRICE  INCREASE  —  EARLY  DISCOUNTS 

We  have  not  raised  prices  for  two  years.  You  can  huy 
in  1949  at  our  old  1947  quotations.  We  also  offer  BIG 
WORTH  WHILE  DISCOUNTS  for  prompt  ordering. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  full  details  about  this  BIG 
DOUBLE  SAVING. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


Dayton  (-7),  Ohio 


Free 
Catalog 
Reduced 
Discount 
Prices 
Now  Ready 
Write  Today. 


say  you  saw  it'in  American  Agriculturist. 


Would  You  Caponize  Hens?  Tenderize. 

fatten,  flavorize,  caponize  both  sexes,  any  age.  Valuable 
information  free.  SINE,  AA6,  Qiiakertown,  Pa. 


pufiED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens  mated 
with  males  from  K.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year  breeding 
Leghorns.  Hatelies  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Straight 
Itun  Chicks,  I’lts.  &  Ckis.  Send  for  free  Cat.  Low  Prices 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  PICHFIELD,  PA. 


What  Makes  Pullets 
Molt? 

Hens  molt  whenever  they  stop 
laying  for  any  length  of  time.  That 
seems  to  be  a  natural  law  in  the  chick¬ 
en  world.  So  we  can  say  that  anything 
that  makes  a  pullet  stop  laying  after 
she  is  well  started  in  egg  production 
is  likely  to  “throw  her  into  a  molt.” 

If  you  want  to  know  why  molting 
is  so  likely  to  follow  a  stoppage  of 
laying,  the  scientists  have  the  answer: 
hormones.  Two  of  them.  One  makes 
the  hen  lay,  the  other  makes  her  molt. 
But  the  molt-producing  hormone  can¬ 
not  get  in  its  work  as  long  as  the  egg- 
producing  hormone  is  present.  Both 
hormones  are  made  in  the  same  factory 
— the  pituitary  gland. 

But  why  do  so  many  pullets  stop 
laying  in  the  first  place?  There  are 
many  reasons: 


O  Lights.  Failure  to  start  lights  on 
the  pullets  soon  enough  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
fall  molt.  Most  pullets  must  be  exposed 
to  about  14  hours  of  light  to  keep  their 
egg-making  organs  active.  Fall  days 
grow  shorter  and  shorter.  Lights  ought 
to  be  started  by  September  1st. 


©Broodiness.  The  maternal  instinct 
has  been  bred  out  of  most  of  our 
high-laying  strains.  But  when  you  cross 
two  of  these  supposedly  non-broody 
strains,  their  cross-bred  offspring  are 
very  likely  to  regain  that  broody  trait. 
About  all  you  can  do  about  that  is  to 
stick  to  purebreds. 


©Early  hatching.  The  earlier  they 
were  hatched,  the  more  likely 
your  pullets  are  to  molt.  But  they  don’t 
have  to  molt.  Good  management  can 
prevent  it.  And  even  if  they  do  molt, 
your  early  pullets  will  make  more 
money  that  late-hatched  ones  will. 


OPoor  parentage.  The  egg-laying 
urge  is  inherited.  Without  con¬ 
stant  use  of  males  from  proven  high- 
producing  families,  a  flock’s  average 
rate  of  egg  production  tends  to  slide 
backward.  Many  poor  laying  daughters 
will  be  produced.  Know  your  chick 
man  and  his  plan  of  flock  improvement. 

©A  poor  job  of  rearing.  When 
your  pullets  go  into  the  laying 
pen  they  may  be  heavy,  healthy  and 
loaded  with  a  reserve  of  vitamins.  Such 
pullets  just  can’t  be  stopped.  They  will 
lay  in  spite  of  inferior  feed  and  neglect 
for  a  while.  Some  pullets  come  off  the 
range  thin,  pale  and  loaded  with  worms 
and  coccidiosis.  They  are  culls.  You 
don’t  even  put  them  in  the  laying 
house,  However,  you  do  house  a  lot 
(Continued  on  Page  Ilf) 


C\m%\K’sN£W  HAMPSHmeS 

“cSiV^SPIZZERINKTUM 


The  STRAIN  That  Made 
the  Breed  FAMOUS 

N.  H.-U.  S.  APPROVED 
AND  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
The  trademark  term  SPIZZERINK- 
TUM  stands  for  superlative  quality — 
^  the  vim,  vigor  and  vitality  bred  into 
*  ail  Christie’s  chicks.  It  means  the 
health,  growth  and  production  that  results  in  great¬ 
er  profits  for  all  Christie’s  customers.  SPIZZER- 
INKTUM  BARRED  ROCKS  carry  the  very  same 
qualities  as  the  New  Hampshires  because  they  have 
received  the  same  rigid  selection.  For  healthy  chicks 
that  grow  quickly,  get  “Spizzerinktum”.  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  poultry  industry. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— BARRED  ROCKS.  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  and  Chicks  by  Air  Freight,  Parcel  Post  or 
Express.  Write  for  Prices  and  Literature. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

Box  11,  Kingston,  New  Hampshire. 


Large  Laying  Leghgrns 


ViiA  Beit  Qomhi*tctio*i 

QUALITY  and  PRICE 

Quality  Leghorn  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs, 
Started  Pullets  Priced  Right 
Free  Price  List  and  Folder  Gladly  Sent 
Write  or  Phone  Today 

RICE  BROTHERS 


Egg  &.  Apple  Farm, 

Rt.  3,  Phone  81'F'4,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


ifDirilirD’C 

ItHEallLR  «  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Certified— N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 

KREHER  Leghorns  have  been  making  good  for  Poultry- 
men  for  many  years.  The  hens  used  in  our  Certified 
Old  Hen  Matings  have  been  selected  according  to 
standards  set  down  by  the  New  York  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment  Co-op.  They  are  all  good  rugged  individuals, 
showing  by  their  physical  characters,  and  handling 
qualities,  that  they  have  laid  at  least  200  eggs  in 
their  pullet  year.  All  breeders  are  sired  by  R.O.P. 
Males  from  our  best  families,  determined  by  our  progeny 
test  program  in  which  we  are  testing  many  families. 
Circular  matter  and  price  list  furnished  upon  request. 

Kreher*s  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 

East  Amherst,  Route  1,  New  York 


Bodine’s  Leghorns  will  produce  more  eggs  for 
you  because  of  their  long  background  of  trap- 
nest  and  progeny-test  breeding.  Sired  by  males 
from  250  egg-record  hens  or  better.  Leghorn 
breeder  since  1923.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farm.  Cooperating  fully  in  both 
official  pQllorum  and  breed  improvement  phases 
of  the  National  P-ultry  Improvement  Plan.  Also 
offering  Sex-Links  (Red-Rocks).  Prices  same 
as  1948.  Write  today  for  new  catalog. 

BODINE'S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

Eli  H.  Bodine  &  Son  Box  20,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


Thor-  0-Bred' 

CHICKS 


ECeS  -  BROILERS  -  ROASTERS 

POULTRYMEN— We  wont  to  shore  profits  with  yoo!  Lorge> 

type  Leghorns,  leoding  Heavy  pure  breeds,  Crosves  (Sussex-Hamp, 
Columbia-Homp,  Rock-Reds,  Homp-Sussex,  Red-Rocks).  All  eggs  set 
24  oz.  and  over  produced  from  the  finest  pullorum  tested  breeders^ 
Write  for  our  Profit-Shoring  Plon  TODAY. 

Schwegler's  Hatchery 


210  Northampton  Buffalo  8,  New  York 


BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS)$i22ivf«f^FRDM  BIG  EGGS 


FAiRPORT  CHICKS 

Musky  chicks  from  bloodtested,  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 
Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  B.  I.  Beds,  New 
Hampshires,  Bock-Bed  and  Bed-Bock  Crosses.  Only 
$18.00  per  100 — order  todav. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  FAiRPORT  NEW  YORK 


TURKEYS 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  —  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
No  Eggs  Purchased  POULTS  70o  each 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  BOX  A,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


SMALL  TYPE  TURKfY— U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum 
Clean  Beltsville  White  Poults.  Excellent  body  type, 
bring  premium  prices  when  marketed.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation.  MARSTON’S  “TURKEY  LAND,’’  R.D.  3. 
Hebron,  Maine. 


rURKEYSi —  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  improved 
White  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices 
Write:  KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT 

Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


A  real  muscle-saver,  it  harnesses 
engine  power  3  ways.  Compact, 
inexpensive  attachment  for  B  and 
C  Tractors. 


Your  eye  travels  straight  down  the  row 
. . .  ahead  of  -the  Allis-Chalmers  Model  G 
tractor.  That’s  the  secret  of  accurate 
cultivating. 

If  there’s  a  crook  in  the  row,  you  see  it 
coming.  You’re  ready  . . .  you  steer  to 
meet  it  ...  a  whole  strip  of  tiny  plants 
is  saved. 

The  2-row  Model  C  and  1-row  Model  B 
tractors  were  designed  that  way,  with  a 
streamlined  Tubular  frame  that  clears 
your  view. 

You  sit  naturally,  not  twisting  or  strain¬ 
ing.  Touch  the  hydraulic  control  to  lift  or 
lower  implements.  Front-mounted  fertil¬ 
izer  attachments  are  available  for  both  C 

and  B  tractors,  so  you  can  side-dress  with 

<, 

fertilizer  while  you  cultivate  or  plant. 

This  is  advanced  power  farming... a  far-' 
seeing  future  for  you  and  your  family.  Be 
ahead... in  step  with  the  times.  The  Model 
C  or  Model  B  are  yours,  with  a  matching 
line  of  hydraulic -control  implements  . .  • 
if  you  see  your  A-C  dealer  promptly. 


THE 


1.  BELT  PULLEY 

2.  POWER  TAKE-OFF 

3.  HYORAULIC  LIFT 


3-WAY 

POWER  TRANSMITTER 
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Sex-Linked  Halicross  win  again. 
A  pen  of  thirteen  Sex-Linked  pul¬ 
lets  selected,  but  not  trapnested  or  pedigreed,  from  an 
average  flock  of  Hall  Brothers  Pullets  competed  against  39 
other  pens  in  the  Standard  Class  at  the  18th  Maine  Egg  Laying 
Test.  A  majority  of  the  birds  in  the  other  pens  had  been  pedi¬ 
greed  and  trapnested.  Against  these  odds,  the  pen  of  average 
non-pedigreed  and  non-trapnested  Sex-Linked  Halicross  laid 
16.11  MORE  eggs,  and  scored  18.32  MORE  points  per  bird 
than  the  average  of  all  the  standard  test  pullets.  The  thirteen 
Sex-Linlced  Hall  cross  produced  3,205  eggs  for  a  total  point 
score  of  3,339.80.  All  eggs  laid  by  the  winners  averaged  better 
than  25  ounces  per  dozen  for  the  year. 


Customer's  SEX-LINKED 
HALICROSS  LAID  16.11 
MORE  EGGS  Than  The 
Average  Of  ALL  PULLETS 
Entered  In  Standard  Test 


EVERY  HALL  CUSTOMER  Can  Honestly  Ex¬ 
pect  To  Get  Equally  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 
From  SEX-LINKED  HALLCROSS 


The  pullets  gave  their  own  answer  to  what  any  Hall  customer 
can  expect  in  proftable  heavy  egg  production  from  any  ship¬ 
ment  of  Sex-Linked  Halicross.  Outstanding  strains  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  your  assurance  that  Sex- 
Linked  Halicross  pullets  will  lay  a  surprisingly  larger  number 
of  large,  brown  quality  eggs  in  your  own  plant. 


WELL  BRED  from  ^  WELL  BREEDERS 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


START  CHICKS  EARLY 
IN  7949. 


Hall  pullets  with  a  bred-in  profit 
mean  more  eggs  and  more  profit 
every  day.  Order  your  Sex-Linked 
Halicross  pullets  NOW  Guaran¬ 
teed  95%  pullets.  All  chicks  from 
Pullorum  Clean  stock  by  Official 
State  Test.  See  your  Hall  Dealer 
today,  or  write  us  direct  for 
prices  and  delivery  dates. 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES!  10  Extra  Chicks  with  every 
l(K)  ordered  for  January,  February,  March  &  April 
delivery.  Pullorum  tested.  Thousands  weekly.  All  breeds. 
Sexsd  chicks  at  all  times.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  full  particulars  on 
this  liberal  offer.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now. 

MT.  HEALTHT  HATCHERIES, 

OEP'T.  AA  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


STARTED  CHICKS. 


4  to  8  weeks.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns,  Anconas. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Paul  S.  Pellman. 
Owner.  Richfield,  Penna. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist- 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  A/ Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P,  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DA  YC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock  ,  ,  ^•*-***« 

Straight-Run.  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder  '''’‘And’’'*!' *  nVvs"’  t# 
list  and  Folder.  raise  Claussr  Leghorns. 


WHAT  31 AKES 
PITEEETS  3fOET? 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

that  look  pretty  good  but  which  actual¬ 
ly  are  not  up  to  par.  They  can’t  hold 
up  in  production  very  long.  They  go 
into  a  molt. 


©Inadequate  ration.  The  country  is 
so  full  of  excellent  laying  mashes 
that  poor  feed  should  never  be  the  rea¬ 
son  for  a  slump  in  egg  production.  Of 
course,  it  could  be. 

©Wrong  plan  of  feeding.  There  are 
many  satisfactory  “systems”  of 
feeding.  It  doesn’t  matter  which  one 
you  follow  as  long  as  you  keep  your 
pullets  eating  all  they  can  hold  every 
day.  That  is  the  first  big  secret  of 
successful  feeding.  As  to  the  best  plan 
of  feeding,  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
feeders  are  most  successful  who  feed 
grain  and  mash,  plus  either  pellets  or 
moist  mash — preferably  a  milk  moist¬ 
ened  mash.  If  you  choose  to  use  the 
free-choice  plan,  you  must  use  a  spe¬ 
cial  mash  containing  extra  amounts 
of  protein  and  the  essential  vitamins 
and  minerals.— ly.  E.  Weaver. 

—  A.A.  — 

LIVERS”  Ii\ 
HIE  LAYING  FLOCK 


The  first  time  I  saw  laying  pul¬ 
lets  being  killed  off  in  a  wholesale 
fashion  by  the  big  liver  disease  was  un¬ 
der  quite  unusual  circumstances.  The 
flock  was  a  mixture  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  They  were 
all  in  one  big  pen.  They  had  been 
reared  on  range  together  and  were  lay. 
ing  well.  But  only  the  Barred  Rocks 
had  the  big  liver  trouble.  'Two  or  three 
Rocks  with  big  livers  were  dropping 
out  each  week,  but  never  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn. 

That  was  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  reverse. 
I  have  been  on  farms  where  it  was  the 
Leghorns  that  had  the  big  livers  and 
other  varieties  were  free  from  them. 
From  these  experiences  I  draw  several 
conclusions: 

1.  Leukosis  (a  better  name  for  big 
liver  disease)  does  not  spread  very 
much  from  one  adult  hen  to  others.  If 
it  did,  it  should  have  appeared  in  both 
breeds. 

2.  Some  strains  of  chickens  take 
Leukosis  more  readily  than  other 
strains.  You  can’t  say  that  all  Leghorns 
sre  more  resistant  or  less  resistant  than 
other  breeds  and  varieties. 

3.  The  hens  that  die  with  big  livers 
must  have  caught  the  disease  some¬ 
time,  and  from  somewhere.  If  not  from 
the  adult  hens  they  mingle  with,  then 
where  and  when  were  they  exposed? 

The  answer  is  an  easy  one,  I  think. 
They  were  exposed  to  the  disease — and 
took  it — away  back  when  they  were 
baby  chicks,  probably  when  they  were 
less  than  two  weeks  old.  At  that  tender 
age,  many  chicks  which  later  would  be 
resistant  to  it  will  take  the  disease 
easily.  As  chicks  get  older,  their  resist¬ 
ance  grows  stronger,  so  that  as  adults 
they  are  practically  all  completely  re¬ 
sistant. 

Where  did  they  catch  it?  Probably 
in  the  brooder  house.  'The  virus  that 
causes  the  disease  floated  in  on  the 
breeze,  or  it  may  have  been  carried  in 
on  somebody’s  shoes.  It  originated  in 
the  laying  house.  In  these  days,  prob¬ 
ably  no  adult  flock  is  entirely  free  of 
Leukosis.  'The  farther  away  from  the 
layers  you  start  your  chicks,  the  lower 
your  losses  from  the  big  liver  disease 
will  be  among  next  fall’s  pullets.  It 
will  help  also  if  the  same  pair  of  boots 
or  shoes  never  go  into  both  the  laying 
pen  and  the  brooder  house. 

Everything  that  has  been  said  above 
about  big  livers  goes  as  well  for  fowl 
paralysis  and  most  cases  of  blindness. 
They  all  are  merely  different  forms  of 
Leukosis. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


GROW  INTO  MONEY 
MAKING  LAYERS 


R.  I.  REDS 
LEGHORNS 
Bred  from  our  own  stock — this 
means  we  control  quality  every 
step  of  the  way. 


#  Bred  for  large  egg  size — at  the 
1947-48  Western  New  York 
tests,  our  leghorns  hod  the 
largest  egg  size  of  any  entry. 


•  Hatchery  removed  from  farm — 
to  assure  complete  disease  con¬ 
trol. 


#  Official  Rating  —  ''Pullorum 
Clean'' — ours  is  the  largest  pul¬ 
lorum  clean  flock  in  New  York 
State. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 


Box  1-A  Hobart,  N.Y. 


PUNHYBROOK 


PROFIT- BRED 

PULLETS 

Ages  up  to  ready  to  lay  October  ana 
November  sh'-ment.  Also  started  chicks 
and  capons. 

U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorn: 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red 
White  Rocks  —  Red  Rock  sex-links. 

Write  for  circular  —  Bstablished  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson  New  York 


Class 


I  CHAPMAN  FARMS  CHICKS  are  back¬ 
ed  by  breeding  that  assures  high  liva¬ 
bility,  fast  even  growth  and  feathering, 
quality  meat  and  heavy  persistent  production 
of  large  eggs.  All  breeders  on  our  own  farms 
N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED— PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED-ROCK  'Sex-LINKEDl  CROSSES 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  and  farmers  have 
had  success  with  Chapman  Chicks.  Order 
ours  early!  Write  for  folder  and  piices. 


CHAPMAN  'ARMS 


238  WARREN  ST. 


GLENS  FAL 


WRITE  FOR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG 
AIVU  Dl.scuuty t  livr^R......  ..nl 

Quality  chirks  of  good  breeding  arc 
your  best  assurance  of  EXTRA  PRO- 
FI  IS.  BackeU  uy  zo  years  oi  BAL¬ 
ANCED  BREEDING,  Golden  Rule 
chicks  are  superior  for  strength,  health 
and  livability  •  .  .  superior  for  meat 
and  eggs.  100%  live  delivery.  98% 
livability  GUARANTEED.  18  popular 
breeds.  Sexed  and  cross  breed  chicks 
available.  DISCOUNTS  for  prompt  orders.  Write 
today  for  bia  FREE  catalog.  New  1949  price  list 
and  discount  information. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 
Box  52,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BOOK 


your  chick  and  poult  order 
now  for  SPRING  DELIVERY. 


Chicks  and  Poults  available  January  1st  on. 


EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 


R.  No.  1,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS.  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS 

from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  for  size,  type  & 
egg  production.  Can  ship  Jan.  18th  or  any  hatch 
after.  Hatches  each  Tucs.  &.  Thurs.  Write  for 
Catalog  &  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY  .  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  AA  Rt.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA, 
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IF  YOU  SPECIALIZE  IN  EGGS 

^  KERR’S 

EGG-BRED  CHICKS 


Start  with  Kerr’s  Chicks 
from  proven  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  strains.  Share  in 
the  benefits  of  our  breed¬ 
ing  and  proving  program. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  (Strain-crossed) 

from  cross  of  two  unrelated  White  Leghorn 
strains.  Excellent  livability.  Very  high  egg 
production.  Large  white  eggs. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

from  one  of  New  England’s  leading  strains. 
100%  pure.  Sires  from  225-300  egg  R.O.P. 
dams.  Very  large  brown  eggs. 

SEX-LINKED  CROSS  CHICKS  (Crossbreds) 

Kerr's  famous  black  pullet  chicks.  Cross  of 
high  production  Red-Rocks.  High  speed 
layers.  High  feed  efficiency.  Hybrid  vigor. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  Kerr’s  Egg-Bred  Chicks 

Describes  boost  in  vigor,  egg  production 
obtained  from  proven  crosses  high  egg 
strains.  Tells,  also,  about  Kerr’s  Dual- 
Purpose  chicks.  And  Kerr’s  new  Broad¬ 
breasted  broiler  chicks.  Circular  is  free. 
Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  it. 

Vie  welcome  your  inquiry.  Write  us  today. 

KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


WHITE^K 

BABY  $  1  Q  PER 

CHICKS. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Seed  for  fTlEE  Circular 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 

&  SOHS.  INC. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICF 
Dept  B 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Again  Proven  Egg  &  Meat  Producers 

-  Hiflh  Hamp  pen  Stores  1947-48 

-  4th  place  1948  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 

Buy  the  strain  that  is  otitstanding  for  both  meat 
and  oEK  production.  It  results  from  proceny  test 
breedinx  for  livability,  hish  ckk  production,  early 
maturity,  fast  crowth,  rapid  featherina.  and  aood 
body  tvno. 

Profit  Producers  Too 

Vancrest  Uamps  are  aivinK  satisfaction  to  both  com¬ 
mercial  eca  and  broiler  producers.  The  person  with 
a  retail  route  is  narticularly  nleased  with  this  profit 
combination — lots  of  larae  eaas  and  fast  arowtna 
broilers  that  dress  oil  attractively. 

Also  HAMP-ROCK  (Sex-Link)  CROSS 

All  chicks  from  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  breeders. 

VANCREST  FARM,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


ieisler’tM^  LIVE- PAY 

CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS— White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Special  crosses  and  New 
Hampshires.  Direct  from  New  England.  Also  others, 
Low  prices.  Before  Buying— Our  1949  Most  Helpful 
16-page  Catalog  Awaits  You.  Full  descriptions  of  latest 
poultry  raising  facts  plus  money-saving  ideas. 
Chicks  Available  Now.  Str.  Run  or  Sexed. 


Breeding  Flocks  .  POSTAL  CARD 

Tested  by  Official  '4 BRINGS  YOU 
Tube  Agglutina-  THIS, 

tion  Method.  " ^ 


C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  po.'itaee.  Bale  delivery  guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITK  LKGHOIINS  AND  100  100  100 

BROWN  LEGUOHNS  .  *12.00  $25.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks  . .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA  .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  11.00  (St.  Run  only) 

Also  Started  Chicks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate. 
Order  from  ad,  or  write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FEEDIIVG  PIGS  IN 
TVINTEIL  from  Page  6) 

for  clover  or  alfalfa  hay. 

Brood  sows  and  gilts  may  be  given 
free  access  to  good  quality  hay  sup¬ 
plied  in  a  rack,  but  it  usually  pays  to 
grind  the  hay  for  mixing  with  feeds 
to  be  fed  to  growing  and  fattening  pigs 
in  dry  lot.  The  grain  and  concentrate 
mixtures  for  fall  pigs  fed  in  dry  lot 
should  contain  10  per  cent,  by  weight, 
of  finely  ground  hay.  Some  breeders 
may  wish  to  use  15  or  more  per  cent 
of  ground  hay  in  rations  for  bred  sows 
or  gilts  but  only  10  per  cent  of  hay  in 
rations  fed  to  the  sows  that  are  nurs¬ 
ing  pigs. 

Minerals  and  Salt 

Rations  that  contain  protein-rich 
feeds  of  animal  origin,  such  as  meat 
scraps,  fishmeal,  digester  tankage  and 
dairy  by-products,  usually  contain 
enough  calcium  and  phosphorus.  On  the 
other  hand,  rations  of  corn,  soybean  oil 
meal  and  hay  may  need  a  mineral  sup¬ 
plement  such  as  groimd  limestone  and 
dicalcium  phosphate  or  ground  steam¬ 
ed  bone  meal.  Other  phosphate  supple¬ 
ments  that  contain  not  more  than  0.1 
per  cent  of  fluorine  may  be  used  when 
needed. 

Swine  need  salt  and  it  should  be 
mixed  at  the  rate  of  0.5  pound  in  each 
100  pounds  of  dry  feed.  Iodized  salt 
should  be  used  for  the  bred  sows  and 
gilts  throughout  the  gestation  period 
to  prevent  a  condition  known  as  “hair¬ 
lessness”  or  goiter  in  the  new  born  pigs. 

Rations  for  Dry  Lot  Feeding 

The  rations  shown  in  the  table  below 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  wish 
to  mix  their  feeds.  These  include  mix¬ 
tures  of  ground  corn,  wheat  middlings, 
and  supplements;  ground  com  and  sup¬ 
plements;  and  ground  barley  or  wheat 
and  supplements.  The  estimated  con¬ 
tents  of  protein,  calcium  and  phosphor¬ 
us  are  shown.  Best  results  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  if  these  rations  include'  at  least 
some  meat  scraps  or  other  protein-rich 
feeds  of  animal  origin.  Soybean  oil 
meal  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  pro¬ 
tein  of  plant  origin  and  may  be  used 
in  place  of  meat  scraps  or  other  sup¬ 
plements  of  animal  origin  if  the  latter 
are  not  available.  The  com-soybean  oil 
meal-alfalfa  hay  ration  gives  better  re¬ 
sults  when  the  pigs  have  access  to  pas¬ 
ture  than  when  they  are  fed  in  dry  lot. 

Pig  or  hog  supplemental  mixtures 
which  contain  35  or  more  per  cent  of 
protein  are  sold  by  some  feed  dealers. 
If  they  do  not  have  these  on  hand,  they 
may  be  able  to  order  some.  These  mix¬ 
tures  or  a  home-mixed  supplement  con¬ 
sisting,  (by  weight)  of  50  per  cent  meat 
scraps,  tankage  or  fishmeal,  25  per  cent 
soybean  oil  meal  and  25  per  cent 
ground  alfalfa  hay  may  he  self-fed 
along  with  ground  or  shelled  corn  to 
growing  and  fattening  pigs  fed  in  dry 
lot.  This  mixture  may  be  placed  in  one 
compartment  and  corn  in  another  com¬ 
partment  of  the  feeder,  and  the  pigs 
will  do  an  excellent  job  of  balancing 
their  ration  when  it  is  fed  in  this 
manner. 


Where  Better  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  ore  Bred 


cu*nU^ 

mcokPORAUo 
£  N.  LAKKABEE 


Eggs  yes— meat  too.  180-220  egg  averages,  the  result 
of  ROP  breeding.  Fast,  economical  weight  gains, 
early  feathering— the  result  of  practical  breeding. 
N.  H.,  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Approved  chicks. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

A  N.H.,  U.S.  Pullorum  C/eon,  R.O.P.  Breeding  form 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

BOX  T  •  *  PETERBOROUGH.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 


Box 


—  The  Old  Reliable  Plant  — 

All  leading  Breeds  for  Broilers 
&  Egg  Production.  Bloodtested 
Breeders.  Write  for  Prices  and 
Folders  giving  full  details  of 
flocks.  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER 

A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 


The  new  wonder  animals  from 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Send  name  and  address  tor 
big,  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST.,  MOBILE,  ALA. 
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H<g)i  'Whde  Leghorn 
(n  t),  S  — Western 
New  York  Test  1946-4? 


record 


^/^BCOCfC^5 

HEALTHY  CHICKS  j 
make  Great  Layers  H 


★  WINNER' 

★  WINNER 

★  WINNER 


All-time  world  laying  record  for  ALL 
breeds— won  in  1945 

1942-High  Leghorn  Pen  in  U.  S. 
1947-High  Leghorn  Pen  in  U.S. 


Highest  in  the  nation  3  times  in  the  last  7  years — that’s  the  Babcock 
Leghorn  Story!  At  the  1946-47  Western  New  York  Egg  Laying  Test. 
Babcock’s  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  finished  ahead  of  all  White  Leghorn 
pens  in  the  United  States  with  a  record  of  3807  eggs  and  4113.20  points. 
In  1942  our  White  Leghorn  pen  at  the  Pennsylvania  Test  was  high  with 
3839  eggs  and  3940  points.  In  1945  our  pen  of  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Western  New  York  Test  was  high  pen  for  all  breeds  that  year.  This  pen 
set  an  all-time  world  record  for  all  breeds  by  scoring  4057  eggs  and 
4336.25  points.  This  world  record  still  stands! 

In  addition  to  winning  high  leghorn  pen  in  the  United  States  in  1946-47. 
we  had  the  three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  nation  with  365.10  points, 
364.85  points  and  360.15  points  respectively. 


Here’s  the  Book  That  Tells  the  Story! 


SIHB  FOR  A  FREE  COPY 


This  36-page  book  is  packed  with  interesting, 
helpful  facts  describing  our  Leghorns,  Dryden 
strain  Barred  Rocks,  Harco-Warren  Reds,  and 
Crosses.  It  contains  real  working  information, 
tells  how  we  develop  and  raise  our  champion 
birds,  tells  about  breeding,  and  other  vital  in¬ 
formation.  Mail  us  a  postcard  asking  for  this 
book — we’ll  send  your  copy  right  away! 


Yov  Can  CASH  in  on  these  Champion  Bloodlines! 


All  of  our  commercial  Leghorn  chicks  for  1948-49  are  descendants  of 
the  parents  of  our  1942  and  1945  high  Leghorn  pens.  This  means  that  your 
layers  from  us  can  be  just  as  good  as  those  we  breed  and  raise  here.  We 
guarantee  to  share  our  best  breeding  with  you  at  reasonable  commercial 
prices. 

To  assure  delivery  on  your  favorite 
hatching  date,  write  today  for 
our  catalog  and  prices. 


Wkyfaim  liic.W.5 


lEMMENS  lARGE  lEGIIORNS 


CONTEST  MATINGS  AT  REGULAR  PRICES 

Highest  White  Leghorn  Hen  tor  Eggs  R.  I.  Contest — 317  Eggs.  Third  Highest  Pen  oi 
White  Leghorns  in  1947-48  Maine  Contest.  Highest  Production  Pen  of  White  Leghorns 
in  Western  N.  Y.  Contest  out  of  68  Pens  ail  breeds,  April  and  July.  Contest  birds  taken 
from  Farm  flocks.  Nearly  50,000  birds  of  this  contest  stock  Insures  you  delivery  ol  Baby 
Pullets  Jan.  5,  1949  and  after.  100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  and  Express. 

Collect  Air  Express.  98%  and  IOO%  Sexing  Guarantee.  14  Day  Livability  Guarantee  per 
Catalog.  Started  Stock,  all  ages.  Also  heavy  breeds.  Order  early.  Postcard  brings  36  Page 
Catalog. 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  1104L  Holland,  Michigan 


&  G  or  S 

Weeks  Old 


PULLETS 


READY  MADE -VIRTUALLY 
FINISHED -Weeks  to  months 
closer  to  market- 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716  Mill  St.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


31  MONTHS  OLD... Nearly  Ready 
—  to  Lay — Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 

Fancy,  healthy.  esK-production  charged — undorrn.  sturdy, 
beautifully  developed.  I’ractically  everyone  will  become  a 
top-notch  layer.  You  save  raising  expense,  risk,  work. 
Write  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS— One  of  America's  highest  price 

meats.  Scarce— demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkey.s,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  t  hem  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers*  reports  on  amazing  profits. 


rniK/UCU  I  on 

BABY  CHICKS 
|for  early  orders 

White  TiOghorna;  New 
Hampshires;  Reds;  Bd. 
&  Wh.  Rocks: Bd.  &Ser- 
LinkCrosses.  PULLFiTS 
or  MALES,  straight 
run.  Pullorum  Free. 
CATALOG  FREE. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  oroup  of  niiinorals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y, 

1  HOLSTEIN  1 

ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  offers 
for  sale  Carnation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred 
Bull  calves  from  high  record  Carnation 
Dams.  Sires ;  Carnation  Homestead  Hazei- 
wood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  R. 
Klock  &  Son,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES,  all  ages,  many 
by  extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeder 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years.  E.  P. 
Smith,  Sherburne,  New  York. 

I 

a 

1 

1 

J 

'RESH  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows 
,nd  first  calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and 
■•rade  Canadian  Holsteins,  mostly  calf- 
lood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged.  We  de- 
iver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address, 
'uttle  Farms,  King  Ferry,  New  York, 
toy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner. 

1  GUERNSEY  | 

GUERNSEY  BUEE  CAEF  born  April  1948. 
Sire,  McDonald  Farms  Adonis,  three  near¬ 
est  dams  classified  excellent  and  average 
13861  milk,  697.2  fat.  Dam,  Wychmere 
Dauntless  Katydid,  first  four  records  av¬ 
erage  10741  milk,  455.5  fat  2x.  Complete 
information  on  request.  Wychmere  Farm, 
Ontario,  New  York. 


GUERNSEY  COWS  for  sale.  Ten  fresh, 
young  grade  and  two  registered.  Fresh. 
C.  G.  Barber,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y.,  Tel. 
7-385. 


BUEE  FOR  SAEE  born  Dec.  1947.  Dam 
made  8911M  443F  Jr2  in  305  days  2  times 
milking  and  her  full  sister  made  18501M 
1013F  Jr3.  World  record.  Sire  already  has 
3  good  A.R.  daughters  and  is  full  brother 
in  blood  to  two  former  Class  Leaders.  Ex¬ 
cellent  type  and  great  production  inheri¬ 
tance.  Also  a  few  heifer  calves.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


BUEI.  FOR  SAEE.  Born  Dec.  17,  1945.  Sire 
Foremost  Peacemaker  140  A.R.  daughters. 
Dam  half  sister  Royal  Linda,  20,500  M  & 
1109  F.C.  You  may  see  six  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  three  are  producing  nicely.  T.  E. 
Hiilslander,  R.  D.  1,  Dryden,  New  York. 
Phone  1005. 

I  DAIRY  CATTUE  | 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Every  ani¬ 
mal  personally  selected  to  build  customers 
good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No  sales  on 
Sunday.  State  Dairy  Cattle  Co.,  Inc.,  B. 
N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  New  York,  R.  D, 
5,  Phone  2015. 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtest- 
ed  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  in  carload 
lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Eeonardsville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  COWS.  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood- 
tested  and  Accredited.  Large  selection. 
Free  Delivery.  Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston 
Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436- Jl. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Holsteins, 
Guernseys,  Liberal  Credit.  Truck  loads 
delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State.  Will 
buy  entire  dairies  for  cash.  Phone  13Y5 
E.  B.  Ryan,  AVhitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


.100  FIRST  CAEF  HEIFERS  for  sale.  50 
cows  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs.  J.  A.  Foote 
&  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

I  ABERDEEN-ANGIJS  | 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  STEERS  350-500 
lbs.,  also  some  good  registered  cows  and 
heifers.  If  you  need  a  good  herd  bull  visit 
our  farm.  Accredited  T.B.  and  Bangs. 
Broadwall  Farm,  Greene,  Rhode  Island, 
Telephone  Coventry  2065. 

I  llEREFORDS  | 


WE  H.4VE  TWO  fine  registered  polled 
Hereford  bulls  ready  for  service.  These 
are  good  type  bulls  from  a  long  line  of 
Polled  ancestry.  Priced  reasonable.  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley  Farm,  Edward  H.  Colson, 
Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey. 


I  HORSES  I 

KENTUCKY  RUNNING  HORSE.  Rodeo 
Pony.  Won  50  ribbons.  Gentle,  nice  Xmas 
presents.  Also  farm.  Write  details.  Ivan 
Harrison,  Greene,  New  York. 

I  SHEEP  I 

SPECIAL  YEAR  END  OFFERING  ex¬ 
cellent  type.  25  Yearling  Shropshire  Bred 
Ewes  in  la.mb  to  top  Sliropshirc  stud. 
Write  or  phone  Iroquois  Farm,  Coopers- 
town.  New  Y'ork. 

I  RABBITS  I 

RABBITS  AVANTED.  $.40  a  lb.  Don’t 
Ship.  Write.  J.  E.  Stocker,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


SWIIVE ( 

TOP  QUALITY  FEEDING  PIGS.  6-8  wks. 
$10.00  each.  8-10  wks.  $11.00  each.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  Service  boars  any  size  and  age  you 
want.  Prompt  shipment  by  Railway  Ex- 
p>ress.  Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington, 
Mass.  Tel.  9-1085. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  —  spring 
gilts,  bred  •  to  farrow  March  &  April  lit¬ 
ters.  Bred  to  an  outstanding  boar,  Mas- 
tercraft.  Write  for  prices.  A.  G.  Sinse- 
baugh,  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Elm  St., 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

FALL  PIGS  for  sale.  8-10  weeks.  Regis¬ 
tered  Berkshires  from  Cornell  stock.  Leon 
Ford,  R.  D.  3,  Trumansburg,  New  York. 
Phone  90  F-5. 


DUROC  BOARS:  25  large  fast  growing, 
thick-set.  Late  summer  and  early  fall. 
Pigs  for  sale.  Selected  from  more  than 
150  raised.  Registered,  Immune.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Allen  Post,  R.  D.  1, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  for  sale.  Top 
blood  line  of  the  U.S.A.  8  week  oid  pigs, 
$25.00  either  sex.  A  few  bred  gilts  for 
spring  farrow.  H.  B.  Sincebaugh,  R.  D.  2, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS.  High  winning  herd 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Maryland  State  Fairs,  1948. 
Champion  carcass  over-all  breeds.  Na¬ 
tional  Barrow  Show.  Illustrated  circular. 
Yalehurst  Yorkshire  Farms,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 


CHOICE  PEDIGREED  Chester  Whites, 
bred  gilts  for  sale.  Pigs  and  boars.  C.  E. 
Cassel  &  Son,  R.  2,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

I  POULTRY  1 

NEW  YORK  STATE’S  LARGEST  U.S. 
R.O.P.  R.O.M.  farm.  N.Y.  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean.  ROP  all-time  record  average  of 
qualified  birds.  294  eggs,  26.1  oz.,  4.6  lb. 
338  qualified  300  eggers.  A  300  egger  out 
of  every  3  birds  entered.  Brender’s  Leg¬ 
horns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM.  Leghorns 
that  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 
Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


MARSHALL’S  RED-ROCK  CROSSES  and 
White  Leghorns  from  selected  farm-proved 
breeding  produce  large  healthy  layers 
that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull- 
orum-Clean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated. 
Write  today.  Marshall  Brothers,  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Road,  R.D.  5-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  9082. 


THE  McGregor  farms.  S.  C.  white 
Leghorns — 30  years  experience  in  profit- 
producing  birds.  Write  for  prices.  V.  C. 
McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM.  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires.  U.  S.  certified.  Pullorum 
clean.  Average  record  of  all  Leghorn 
males  as  housed.  Dam’s  production,  319.6. 
Sire’s  dam’s  production,  304.2.  Dam’s  egg 
weight,  25.77.  Dam’s  body  weight,  4.51. 
Free  circular.  E.  R.  Stone  &  Son,  Clyde, 
N.  Y. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns, 
Large  Birds.  Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular.  AValter  S.  Rich  &  Son, 
Hobart,  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


W’EIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Estab¬ 
lished  1921.  Famous  for  their  hardiness 
and  high  production.  Write  for  price  list. 
Chester  H.  AVeidner  and  Son,  West  Sho- 
kan,  Rte.  2,  New  Y'ork. 


AVILLIAMS  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy 
layers,  high  livability.  Good  size  and  type. 
Pullorum  free.  Fine  egg  quality.  Send  for 
circular.  S.  A.  Williams,  Montour  Falls, 
New  York. 


PULLETS-CAPONS.  U.  S.  Approved-Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Early  maturing.  Heavy  pro¬ 
ducers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks.  A.  Howard  I’ingar, 
Sunnybrook  Farms,  Box  A,  Phone  504, 
Hudson,  New  York. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred 
to  give  you  top  performance  in  the  laying 
house.  Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world  record  for  official  contest 
egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg 
laying  tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes 
these  birds  and  tells  you  what  they  will 
do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
3-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

HAMMOND’S  AVHITE  LEGHORNS.  Top 
production  breeding  for  over  30  years. 
Male  birds  from  300  egg  record  dams. 
E'fficient  producers  of  large  eggs  on  mini¬ 
mum  feed  intake.  All  breeders  bloodtested. 
Write  for  free  circular.  David  M.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Route  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


I  POULTRY  I 

BOICE’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire’s,  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family 
test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat.  U.  S. 
Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Gerald 
Boice,  Box  A,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  COCKERELS  for  sale.  Since 
1912  we  have  selected  and  bred  our  White 
Leghorns  for  livability  and  production  of 
high  quality  large  white  eggs.  Never  a 
pullorum  reactor  on  the  farm.  Kiitsch- 
bach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  New  York. 


BULKLEY’S  BETTER-BRED  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Production  and  profit  for  you! 
Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new  catalog 
and  price  list.  Pedigreed  stock  available. 
Allen  H.  Bulkley  and  Sons,  Department 
A  A,  Odessa.  Phone  30- AV  New  York 


RUBENZAHL’S  BARRED  ROCKS.  Bred 
for  eggs  and  meat.  N.Y.-  U.  S.  certified, 
pullorum  clean.  Largest  R.O.P.  breeders 
of  Barred  Rocks  in  New  York  State. 
Early  feathering  and  fast  growth.  Ruben- 
zahl  Bros.  Neversink,  New  York, 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Crosses.  They  live,  they  lay,  they 
pay.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on 
request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer,  Box  C, 
Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

RICH  QUALITY  Leghorns,  Reds.  Our  38th 
year.  18,000  birds.  One  of  New  York 
State’s  oldest  and  largest  breeding  farms. 
Write  for  catalog.  AVallace  H.  Rich  & 
Son.  Rich  Poultry  Farms,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.  Known  for  exceptional 
livability  and  consistent  production.  Cir¬ 
cular  available.  Red-W-Farm,  Box  AV, 
AVolcott,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  BLACK  LEGHORNS  — 
Healthiest,  profitable  breed.  Also  Regis¬ 
tered  Tamworth  Swine.  Write  Keystone 
Farms,  Richfield,  Penna. 

WHEN  l^OU  'THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine 
is  a  name  to  consider.  25  years  of  breed¬ 
ing  Leghorns,  Eli  H.  Bodine  &  Son,  Che¬ 
mung,  Box  20,  New  York. 

CARSON’S  PRODUCTION  BRED  AVHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Red-Rock  cross.  Larger, 
Healthier,  More  Vigorous.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Kenneth  B.  Carson,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  beautiful  litter  by 
Champion,  The  Duke  of  Silver  Hoe. 
Mother  of  this  litter  is  sired  by  Cham¬ 
pion  Tokalon  Storm  Cloud.  3  generations 
of  perfect  eyes  and  natural  ears,  all  fully 
marked.  Golden  honeys,  pure  as  gold.  Also 
black  puppies.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  something  special.  A  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  please.  V.  M. 
Kirk,  AVest  Leyden,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L.  B. 
Underwood,  Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3. 


THOROUGHBRED  GERMAN  POLICE 
pups  &  dogs.  A.K.C.  registered  or  un¬ 
registered.  Greys  and  Blacks.  Prices  re¬ 
duced.  E.  A.  Foote,  The  Foote  Hills, 
Unionville,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GER^IAN  SHEPHERD 
puppies,  A.K.C.,  for  sale.  Champion  blood¬ 
lines,  beautiful  black  and  cream.  Exten¬ 
ded  pedigree  on  request.  Reasonably 
priced.  Dailey  Bros.,  R.F.D.  1,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y. 


.AIREDALES.  The  all-around  dog.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  Elmer  Fisher,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


BONDA,  MINDO,  CLINTON  Seed  oats, 
out-yield  everything.  Disease,  smut  re¬ 
sistant.  Highest  recommendations.  AVilliam 
Illian,  Adell,  AVis. 

I  PEAJVTS  &  DELBS  | 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Spring  dug 
1949.  State  Inspected.  Many  varieties. 
Free  circulars.  Rex  Siirout,  Sayre,  Pa. 


HONEY 


PURE  HONEY.  Clover,  Wildflower  or 
Buckwheat,  5  lbs.  $1.60,  10  lbs.  $3.00,  30 
lbs.  $8.00;  Old  fashion  Buckwheat  Flour 
10  lbs.  $1.60.  Postage  paid  to  3  zone.  Bill 
Sossei,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


CHOICE  LIGHT  CLOVER  or  Golden 
Wildflower  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.35  postpaid. 
6  5-lb.  pails  $5.98  express  charges  collect. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Leon  Dexter, 
1024  Fay  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Jan.  15  Issue _ Closes  Dec.  31 

Feb.  5  Issue . Closes  Jan.  21 

Feb.  19  Issue .  Closes  Feb.  4 

Mar.  5  Issue _ _ _ Closes  Feb.  18 

1  FARMS  FOR  SALE  | 

127- ACRE  FARM,  excellent  buildings, 
10-room  house,  30  head  of  cattle,  2  horses, 
all  farm  machinery.  On  hard  road.  $17,000. 
Harry  Miinn,  Treadwell,  New  York.  Sales¬ 
man  for  Frank  Fatt^*. 

1  HAY  1 

FOR  SALE :  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn 
baled,  all  grades,  will  deliver  by  truck 
or  ship  by  rail.  Subject  to  your  inspection. 
Tel.  48-282.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.D.  4,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 

TIMOTHY,  MIXED  HAY,  STRAW  for 
sale.  Advise  what  you  want.  Robert  Wolff, 
Schaghticoke,  New  York.  Phone  Green¬ 
wich  309F21. 

ALFALFA,  CLOVER  and  mixed  hay, 
.straw.  Telephone  391  Fayetteville.  Henry 
K.  Jarvis,  Box  108,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

i  EMPLOYMENT  | 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  AS  FOREMAN  on 
large  fruit  farm.  Must  understand  use 
and  care  of  modern  machinery.  Good 
wages  for  the  right  man.  Living  condi¬ 
tions  with  automatic  heat,  hot  and  cold 
water,  electric  stove,  refrigerator,  etc. 
Apply  at  once.  Phone  4405-4482.  Sanford 
Orchards,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

CHRISTIAN  FAR.MER  who  likes  re¬ 
sponsibilities  desires  a  farm  foreman’s 
job.  Agricultural  school  graduate,  thirty- 
two  years  old,  married  with  tfiree  chil¬ 
dren.  Proven  ability  to  handle  help,  crops, 
machinery,  cattle  and  all  farm  planning. 
Successfully  operated  a  farm,  then  lost 
my  shirt  in  a  business  disaster.  Would 
enjoy  institutional  work.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  P.  O.  Box  131,  Norway,  Me. 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  G.L.F.  G.L.F.  is  in 
need  of  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty-five.  Farm  background  and  at 
least  a  high  school  education,  to  train  for 
Assistant  Managers  and  Managers.  For 
further  details  write  to  S.  C.  Tarbell, 
G.L.F.  Offiee  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

1  FRUIT  1 

FLORIDA  TREE  RIPENED,  fresh  picked 
fruit.  Oranges  $2.75  bushel.  Grapefruit 
$2.00,  mixed  $2.35.  Express  collect.  Alvah 
P.  Ramsey,  Largo,  Fla. 

DELICIOUS  TREE  RIPENED  FRUIT. 

Let  us  ship  you  a  bushel  basket  direct 
from  our  own  grove.  Sweet  and  juicy, 
picked  and  shipped  fresh  daily.  Oranges 
$1.75,  grapefruit  $1.50,  tangerines  or  mix¬ 
ed  $2.00.  Express  charges  collect.  W.  T. 
Robinson,  Seffner,  Florida. 

ORDER  SUN  RIPENED  Indian  River 
fruit  from  Grower.  Our  choicest  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  assorted.  Full  bushel  only 
$5.50;  90  pound  crate  $8.50.  Family  fruit 
excellent  quality  not  fancy,  55  pound 
bushel  $5.00;  90  pound  crate  $7.50.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  East  of  Mississippi  River. 
Add  15%  west.  Ingram  Groves,  Box  15 
AA,  Rockledge,  Florida. 

1  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

DRESS  GOODS,  finest  prints  and  per¬ 
cales.  Latest  patterns,  fast  colors.  Only 
39c  a  yard,  36”  width.  Shipped  C.O.D. 
plus  postage.  No  order  totaling  less  than 
10  yards  accepted.  Gary  Mills,  Dept.  AA, 
Claryville,  New  York. 

LIQUID  GLASS — Whiter  than  porcelain. 
Glaze,  one  easy  coat,  never  yellows.  Room 
size  can  retails  $14.95.  Agents  50%.  Re¬ 
finish  kitchen,  bathroom,  woodwork,  re¬ 
frigerator  etc.  At  token  price  $2.00  trial 
can.  Guaranteed  5  years.  Agents  bonanza. 
Dept.  B,  Plastiq  Co.,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

GOLDEN  POP  CORN  guaranteed  to  pop. 
Treat  yourself,  surprise  your  friends  with 
a  gift.  5  lbs.  shelled,  $1.00.  50  lbs.  or  more 
18c  a  lb.  postpaid.  Phone  385J2.  Russell  E. 
Luce,  Groton,  New  York. 

SOMETHING  NEW ! 

Beginning  with  the  January  1,  1949 
isstie  the  format  of  this  page  has  been 
changed  to  a  uniform  type  for  all  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

The  advertising  rate  for  ads  on  this 
page  is  10c  per  word.  The  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  is  ten  words.  When  figuring 
your  advertisement  count  each  word, 
initial  or  group  of  numerals  at  lOc 
each.  Your  check  or  money  order 
should  accompany  your  order.  See  box 
upper  right  for  closing  dates. 

Ai.ierican  Agriculturist,  January  1,  1949 
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Here’s  latest  news  on  alfalfa,  clo¬ 
ver,  pasture,  oats,  and  other  farm 
crops!  This  up-to-the-minute  free 
booklet  will  give  you  the  "know¬ 
how”  on  growing  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  crops,  and  making  more  prof- 
jj;5_year  after  year!  It’s  filled  with 
valuable  seed  information,  inter¬ 
esting  farm  facts,  and  helpful  hints 
that  will  save  you  time  and 
money!  Write  for  yours  today! 
You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  41,  Landisville,  Penna. 


^  ^  CROWMORE  selected 

and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 
"You’ll  like  them". 


•  TESTED-V 


•  TRIED— TRUE— 


SINCE  1895  - 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

SJv  FOR  FARMERS 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  I 

SEE  OUR  LOCAL  I 


GARDNER '  gyiSoencer  St. 
SEED  CO.,lnc;  R0CHESTeR3,N.V. 


BETTER  COWS 


Ayrshires  sire  profitable  cows 
thatglvemost4%mllk 

Vfnte  foe  literature  and  list  of  breeders 
near  you  lOith  stock  for  sole 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 


235th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

Heated  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  V. 
125  REGISTERED  HOlSTEI  N  CATTLE.  T.B  Accredited, 
ulo<^  tested,  mans  caithood  vaccinated,  large  number 
eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State,  milkers  mastitis 
tMted,  all  carefully  treated  against  shipping  fever. 
100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers  majority  first,  second, 
hnd  third  cait  belters,  many  have  good  production 
tecotds.  10  Bred  and  Open  Heifers.  15  Service  Age 
Bulls,  all  backed  by  nigh  producing  ancestry, 
bale  starts  at  10:00  A.M.  held  regardless  of  weather. 
_  .  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Mexico  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  SILO  YOU  CAN  BUY 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER- COBLESKILL  N.Y. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


The  “PEAK”  in  our  prices  has  been 
reached.  So  say  most  of  our  econ¬ 
omists.  But  fewer  industrialists  and 
none  of  the  labor  leaders  agree,  while 
most, of  us  ordinary  folks  are  simply 
sajdng  in  our  confusion,  we  don’t  know. 

Cows  and  bulls  are  about  as  high  as 
they  have  been;  steers  and  hogs  are 
lower,  yet  lambs  are  holding  up.  Dairy 
cows  may  still  be  too  high,  for  they 
tell  us  they  have  gone  up  more  than 
anything  else.  Horses  are  the  saddest 
picture.  To  see  good  serviceable  ani¬ 
mals  you  have  lived  with  through  the 
years  going  for  $30.00  to  $40.00  and 
knowing  they  are  just  going  for  dog 
or  mink  meat  is  tough  to  watch  and 
sad  to  think  about.  What  a  jumbled 
up  situation  we  face. 

Again  our  statisticians  say  there  is 
more  money  in  circulation  than  ever 
before.  Labor  is  saying  that  their  pay 
checks  will  buy  less  than  at  any  time, 
yet  farm  prices  are  off  around  10%, 
while  farm  costs  of  production  are  up 
and  employment  is  at  its  highest  point. 

There  is  no  figuring  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  except  that  adverse  propaganda, 
together  with  bountiful  crops,  have  de¬ 
pressed  farm  prices  unnecessarily.  It 
seems  to  me  that  costs  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  for  everyone,  as  well  as  farm 
costs,  have  got  to  go  down  before  our 
farm  prices  can  break  much  or  any 
more  —  that  as  supplies  shorten  up 
through  the  winter  and  spring,  prices 
will  tend  to  work  back  upward  and 
that  unless  we  have  another  record- 
breaking  crop  year  in  1949,  farm  prices 
are  not  going  to  get  much  lower.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  bad  spots;  there 
always  are,  but  it  does  not  look  as  if 
livestock  was  one  of  those  spots.  A 
fair  farm  price  upturn  can  start  soon 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  whole  farm  picture  has  changed 
so  much  in  the  last  few  years  that  it 
is  a  wonder  farmers  have  been  able  to 
adapt  themselves  at  all.  Just  seven 
years  ago  1  was  working  my  farms 
with  horses  and  there  was  nothing 
funny  about  it.  Today  it  would  not  only 
be  a  joke  but  impossible.  Machines,  ex¬ 
penses,  opening  up  fields,  increased 
production  and  volume  marketing,  use 
of  trucks  and  labor  have  made  farming 
a  new  occupation.  The  city  man  has 
no  idea  what  has  gone  on,  or  why 
there  is  such  a  reduction  in  farm  popu¬ 
lation. 

People  generally,  and  our  politicians 
in  particular,  should  be  better  advised 
on  just  what  the  farm  picture  is  today. 
I  see  where  our  doctors  are  building 
up  a  large  fund  for  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  position  in  our  economy. 
How  much  more  important  that  people 
be  advised  of  their  food  situation,  its 
danger  to  them  of  political  abuse,  the 
necessity  of  its  protection,  and  above 
everything  else,  to  stop  farm  smearing 
and  abuse  by  the  city  press,  radio,  etc. 
1  feel  that  the  American  Agriculturist 
with  its  Forum  Issue  and  in  so  many 
other  ways  is  doing  a  job  toward  that 
end  but  it  cannot  do  it  alone. 

For  the  New  Year,  our  happiness  is 
going  to  depend  upon  our  continued 
ability  to  have  faith  and  a  willingness 
to  think  and  work.  We  are  surely  going 
to  have  to  work  harder  to  produce  in 
volume,  to  keep  our  machines  going 
and  our  costs  paid.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  fight  for  agriculture  as  a  whole 
to  maintain  and  create  a  greater  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  position  in  this  new 
economy. 

May  this  holiday  period  of  “Good 
Will”  settle  on  us  permanently  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  communities,  cities,  our  coun¬ 
try,  other  countries  and  the  whole 
world. 


Sawmills.  Threshers,  Peanut 
Pickers,  &  Balers 


MARKS 

OF 


Tractors,  Power  Units,  and 
Equipment  for  All  Farm  Needs 


Foraqe  Harvesters 


ROSENTHAL 


Corn  Husker-Shredders 


Dehydrators 


DEPENDABILITY 

Wliicli  represent  the  tops  in  mo¬ 
dern,  durable  and  efficient  farm 
equipment.  Frick  Company  and 
Frick  Dealers  offer  you  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machines  such  as  threshers, 
tractors,  combines,  corn  buskers, 
busker-shredders,  feed  mills,  for¬ 
age  harvesters,  loaders,  sawmills, 
power  units,  forage  dehydrators 
and  others. 


Frick  Branches  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  Williamsport,  Penna., 
among  other  principal  cities. 


Can  you  a  fiord 
$25  per  ACRE  LOSS 
from  CORN  BORERS? 


Fight  this  costly  menace  . . .  get  ’em 
before  they  ruin  your  crop.  Authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  “Plowing  under  corn 
stalks,  stubble  and  all  trash  is  the 
most  effective  corn  borer  control” 

.  .  •  but  it  must  be  clean  plowing. 

The 

LANTZ  K^orrlR 

Keg.  U.S.  F»t.  Off. 

assures  a  good,  clean  job  of  cover¬ 
ing  ..  .  once  over.  Easily  attached 
to  a  mouldboard  plow,  it  helps  the  plow 
cut  through  and  bury  tough  hybrid  roots 
and  stalks,  soybeans,  trash  of  all  kinds. 
Amazing  results  reported  by  thousands  of 
users.  A  finely  engineered  product. 

HANDLE  BALED  HAY 
FASTER... 

than  an  elevator  with  the 
Lantz  Original  Flexible- 
Grapple  Hay  Fork,.  It  is 
also  faster  and  cheaper 
for  loose  hay. 

WRITE  today  for  literature  and  name  of 
nearest  LANTZ  dealer. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  69  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


•  1  iBOUSl** 

H  Relieve  the  Constriction 

of  Sore,  Spider  or  Obstructed  Teats  with 

I  FLCX-O  Medicated  Dilators 

S  Keep  Teat  Cana!  Open  VntU  MteateA 

8  Help  control  infection  and  prevent  its  spreading 

II  with  FLEX-O  Medicated  Dilators.  Pliable,  ab- 
i  sorbent  internal  dressings.  Packed  in  new,  im- 
®  proved  Antiseptic  Salve.  Scientifically  medicated 
«  to  aid  in  healing  damaged  tissues.  Carry  medica- 
m,  tiontoinfectedarea.Widelyusedby veterinarians. 
^  FOR  HARD  MILKERS 

8  FLEX-O  Dilators  tend  to  par¬ 
tially  relax  the  sphincter  muscles 
S  at  the  end  of  teat  canals.  Make 
®  milking  easier-especially  where 
g  teats  are  sore  or  infected. 

Available  in  regular  and  large  [longer  and  wider) 
®  sizes— each  in  tin  of  24  Dilators.  Ask  your  dealer 
J  for  a  package  of  FLEX-O  Dilators.  If  not  avail¬ 
able,  enclose  50^  and  write  for  trial  package  to: 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 
Montclair  1 6,  N.  J. 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y 

Yon  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


oALrbtAU  -  Odder  j  DAYS  LATER — Now 
badly  swollen,  caked,  bag  Is  often  normal, 
ddo  to  calving.  Danger  Massaging  with  UD- 
ot  chronic  condition.  DEROLE  may  get  cows 
UDDEROLE  dsed  for  in  proddction  MUCH 
massaging  SOONER 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  rrouble 
Due  to  Calvino  Massaging  with 

UDDEROLE  ma«  give  powerfdl  3-way  help: 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 

8-oz.  tin  $1.00  5-ib.  can  $8.00 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  teed  stores,  also  drug  and  veter* 
inary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to  Dawnwood  Farms, 
Dept.  AA.  Amenia  N  Y..  and  we  will  send  vou  an 
8-oz.  tin  oostpaid 


iMMEDIATh 
DELIVERY 
ON  YOUR 
UNADiLLA  SILO 

We  were  nut  able  to  meet 
the  great  demanil  for  Una- 
dilla  Silos  in  1948  because  of  the 
shortage  of  suitable  materials 
and  the  short  shipping  season 
We  have  Unadilla  Silos  available 
for  delivery  before  April  Ist  with 
present  prices  guaranteed.  Urdei 
a  Unadilla  Silo  from  your  deaiei 
NOW  AT  THE  GUARANTEED 
PRICE  and  assure  yourself  of 
having  a  Unadilla  in  1949. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y 


UNADILLA  SILOS 
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The  Second  of  Two  Articles  on  Selecting,  Framing  and  Hanging  Pictnres 


UPPOSING  that  you 
have  decided  to  buy 
a  landscape  from  the 
painter  down  the 
road  or  to  purchase 
one  of  the  prints  you 
saw  in  a  store,  your 
next  problemi^ill  be 
that  of  selecti*  the 
right  frame  an^de- 
ciding  on  the  exact  spot  in  whicl^to 
hang  your  treasure. 

The  frame  should  help  the  pictule 
to  “belong.”  If  the  room  in  which  tAe 
picture  is  to  hang  has  a  lot  of  warJ 
colors  such  as  rose,  tan,  brown 
ivory,  you  may  have  a  picture  th^ 
echoes  these  same  colors,  or  it  m^ 
complement  them.  If  it  is  compleme 
tary  in  color  (that  is,  if  it  runs  to  yhe 
opposite  greens  and  blues )  it  may  ireed 
a  frame  that  has  some  of  the  yfolor 
of  the  room  and  some  of  the  c^or  of 
the  picture  to  pull  the  two  ^rogether 
and  create  harmony. 

The  Molding 

As  a  general  rule,^^ide  frames  are 
good  on  oil  paintin|(<s  but  watercolors 
and  prints  look  Joettev  with  narrow 
frames  and  mata^.  watercolor  or  print 
will  also  neec^^lass  unless  your  print 
has  been  esi^cially  treated  with  wax 
or  v'arnish^o  protect  it. 

Good-losing  moldings  been 

hard  to  fi/d  recently.  The  maxYfw,  com¬ 
mercial  /noldings  sold  S  m*t  stores 
are  suable  only  for  mottoes, 

photoyaphs  and  the  Xke.  if,  however, 
you  jfeve  a  work  mi  art/  the  frame 
shouE  be  chosen  givy  the  picture 
a  bi/ld-up  ratherShan  yst  something 
in  -/hich  to  putS^rew  hang- 

ing 

Guilder’s  m^dings^^at  mak^^ery 
gold  frames  ^lay  tie  pthjjlmsed  fo?^ 
few  cents  a  ^ot.  Sese  wil^l^m  to  be 
ralbeted  (^at  S  two  cuts  rnmli^on 
thl  back  i^idjr  edge  for  the  pictm 
tolrest  the  mill  from  which 

yoB  purchase  the  material,  and  then 
tal«n  to  a  frame-maker  for  cutting 
anti  mitering  the  corners. 

Conr  and  Finish 

Old^icture  frames  can  sometimes  be 
cut  d^n  and  refinished  to  make  ele¬ 
gant  n^^  ones.  Search  the  second¬ 
hand  stores  and  try  the  auctions  for 
these.  Avonfl  too  fancy  a  frame.  Look 
for  well-proj^^tioned  curves  in  the 
molding,  and^hefore  parting  with 
money  for  what  seellii^j^^|)^^b8 
consider  how  much  it  wu^os^tb  put 
an  old  frame  in  shape  to  use.  Old 
material  does  have  the  advantage  of 


(Below)  Suggestons  for  grouping  pic¬ 
tures  and  furnishings.  Top  row  shows 
good  arrangements,  while  those  in 
bottom  row  are  at  fault  in  some  way. 
Simplicity,  balance,  unity,  and  variety 
are  the  principles  that  govern  good 
arrangement. 


♦ 


picture  and  frame  are  a  part.  It  really 
takes  two  persons  to  hang  a  picture; 
one  to  move  the  furniture  and  hold 
the  picture,  and  a  second  person  to 
stand  back  and  see  how  it  looks.  Al¬ 
ternate  the  jobs  so  each  has  a  chance 
to  judge. 

Use  small  patented  picture  hangers, 
if  possible.  If  wires  are  suspended  from 
a  molding,  hang  them  vertically,  at 
right  angles  to  the  picture  molding; 


I  . 


mm 


An  oil  painting  by  the  author,  framed  with  drip  cap  molding  secured  directly 
from  a  planing  mill.  The  predominating  colors  in  the  painting  are  red, 
yellow,  blue  and  warm  gray  and  the  frame  is  finished  in  gray  gesso. 


I 


being  well  seasoned  and  is  not  so  apt 
to  warp  or  spread  at  the  corners  afj 
a  winter  in  a  warm,  dry  place. 

The  general  trend  in  picture  fi^ 
today  is  simplicity.  An  old, 
look  is  to  be  preferred  to  a*B]*y, 
ornate  appearance.  A  naturaWj^od 
finish  is  good.  The  wood  sbAM  be 
waxed  or  shellacked  to  preser/llf  An¬ 
ther  finish  is  to  paint  with/aj  iBound 
cN^of  neutral-colored  paintJarH|^hen 
dry,^ft^^n  a  second  colojf  anc|Fhen 
irtially^Ni^k  off.  Ivory  mbbeW^ith 
se^Si^  light  y&H^w-gray  /ubbedV^h 
dark  T^iue;  and  d^lijt  -v^lnut  ruT 
with  graj^imvory  hav^S^^  success] 
combinations^SJJm  paint  sn&liidbe  flat' 
oil  color  tinted  wtfci^ube  paintso^^t- 
overs.  Old  paint  be  thinn< 

with  turpentine  and^tr^l*^. 

Gesso 

Gesso  is  ^^wery  old  type  of  fii? 
for  frarrmi^nd  is  popular  at  the  pres 
ent  Ujpll^Gesso  is  essentially  a  mixture 
me  and  whiting  with  color  added. 
It  is  not  a  simple  process  but  it  is 
within  the  capacities  of  any  housewife 
with  patience  and  the  willingness  to 
practice  a  little.  Gesso  is  suitable  for 
new  frames  or  old  ones  from  which 
the  original  finish  has  been  sanded.  The 
ingredients  are  rabbit-skin  glue,  whit¬ 
ing,  and  dry  color,  purchased  from  a 
paint  store  or  art  supply  place. 

Soak  2-%  ounces  of  rabbit-skin  glue 
with  one  quart  of  water  overnight  in 


ouble-boiler.  Cover  to 
ion.  Then  heat  over 
has  dissolved.  Di- 
Tde  the  gTiJfei^i^fc|^mong  several  con¬ 
tainers.  Keep  omjfltch  as  is  and  into 
each  of  the  ott^pS  stir  whiting  or 
dry  color  until  t^^Aare  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  tf<Vk  cmj».  Venetian .  red, 

alow  ochl^^urnMJFiber  and  green 
!  good  Colombo  When  you  have 
froil^  two  to  four  t^Bhes  of  the  stuff, 
all  different,  you  Ue  ready  to  start 
painting.  Give  th^Btme  a  coat  of  the 
plain  glue-waten[MK  let  dry.  Then  a 
coat  of  one  q^KFcolor  mixtures  and 
let  dry.  until  the  last  color 

mixture  stiffens  while 
^at  over  hot  water. 

If  the  last  mixture  you  use  is  white, 
should  be  lightly  tinted  with  gray 
ofN^nixture  of  colors.  When  the  last 
coat  nJhi^dried,  wring  a  cloth  out  of 
hot  waterTBjd  wipe,  gently  at  first 
and  not  all  ir^^^  place.  Follow  the 
Junction  of  the  grmJS^i^und  the  frame. 
WKN^the  under  color^^^^n  to  show, 
procee^l^th  care  until  y^*^get  an 
effect  youTj|^k  will  harmoniz^^ith 
your  picture^^^jhen  let  dry.  Burr™h 
with  No.  1  or  Nol^2  sandpaper,  fie 
frame  may  be  waxe^ithen  finis/ed. 

Hanging  the  PictuiM 

Pictures  should  be  ^  hung  at  eye  level. 
It  is  a  common  fault  to  hang  them  too 
high.  A  staggered  arrangement  is  sel¬ 
dom  good.  Consider  the  entire  group  of 
furnishings  as  a  design  of  which  the 


never  make  a  triangle.  If  the  screw 
eyes  are  placed  in  the  top  half  of  the 
sides  of  the  frarjja,  the  picture  will 
hang  more  nearly\pat  to  the  wall. 
String  picture  wire  ttff^gh  the  screw 
eyes  twice  and  wrap^^Jends  securely 
around  the  wire.  If 
quite  taut,  it  wil 
the  hand,  back  of 
the  wire  in  the  han 
some  adjustment  of  height  after  the 
picture  is  hung;  tighten  the  wire  and  it 
raises  the  picture,  loosen  it  and  the 


wire  is  not 
to  insert 
e  to  place 
Also  it  permits 


picture  is  lowered.  Two  small  hangers 
instead  of  one  large  one  support  a 
heavy  frame  without  making  a  large 
hole  in  the  wall  and  permit  adjustment 
from  side  to  side  without  necessarily 
tilting  the  picture. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  picture 
about  the  same  size,  it  is  restful  to 
change  them  about  occasionally.  This 
should  not  necessitate  moving  the 
hangers.  _ 

(Editor’s  Note:  Any  reader  who 
would  like  to  haVe  a  list  of  books  con¬ 
taining  reproductions  of  famous  paint¬ 
ings  and  names  of  companies  and 
museums  that  sell  colored  reproduc¬ 
tions  may  have  it  by  writing  to  Mrs. 
Thomas,  c/o  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclosing 
a  3  cent  stamp.  A  copy  of  Mrs. 
Thomas’s  first  article,  entitled  “Choos¬ 
ing  a  Picture,”  will  also  be  sent  on 
request. ) 
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Look  Trim 


No.  254.7.  Convertible  collared  dress 
with  slenderizing  panel-back  skirt  has 
twin  pockets  and  is  buttoned  all  the 
way  down  for  easy  ironing.  Sizes,  12- 


OUT  OF  THE  SCRAP  BOX 


Design  No.  N-360  yields  good 
looking  rugs  mode  by  crocheting 
carpet  warp  over  discarded  stock¬ 
ings.  Rugs  may  be  made  either 
round  or  oval  in  shape.  Send  15 
cents  for  instructions  to  Embroidery 
Dept.  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  Add  15  cents  for  a  copy  of  the 
new  Needlework  Book. 


20;  36-46.  Size  36,  4%  yards  35-inch 
fabric. 

No.  2927.  Flattering  midriff  dress 
with  butterfly  wings  or  puffed  sleeves  is 
beruffled  and  buttoned.  Sizes  10-20; 
36-40.  Size  16,  3%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2887.  Line  up  stripes  for  this 
basque  bodice  dress  with  twin  pockets 
and  a  beruffled  yoke.  Bow-tied  sash  ac¬ 
cents  a  hand-span  waist.  Sizes  10-20; 
36-40.  Size  16,  4%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2915.  Panel  style  slip  to  make 
with  a  mitred  lace-trimmed  bra  top,  or 
have  built-up  model  from  same  pattern. 
Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  36,  3  yards 
39-inch  for  shoulder  strap  model;  1% 
yards  lace;  built-up  top,  3%  yards  39- 
inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  20 
cents  for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20 
cents  for  our  Winter  Fashion  Book  with 
175  pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes 
and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRI- 
'CULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

Oun, 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

At  the  fvate  of  the  Year 


O 


IN  THIS  New  Year’s  day,  if 
we  were  to  be  granted  a  boon 
for  those  we  love,  we  undoubt¬ 
edly  would  ask  that  they 
might  be  happy. 

A  woman’s  magazine  which  made  a 
comprehensive  survey  on  “What  Makes 
People  Happy”  found  only  46%  of 
those  interviewed  to  be  very  happy, 
and  that  happiness  did  not  depend  on 
age,  a  college  degree  or  a  big  income, 
but  on  a  happy  family  life,  ability  to 
avoid  worry,  good  health,  and  a  satis¬ 
fying  job — all  at  least  partially  attain¬ 
able  if  we  try  hard  enough.  Clues  to 
happiness  were  ability  to  recognize 
weaknesses  and  do  something  about 
them,  and  the  realization  that  more 
important  than  circumstances  is  our 
attitude  toward  them.  Farm  people 
are  most  likely  to  be  satisfied  with 


their  communities  and  least  likely  to 
want  a  change  of  occupation. 

'The  happiest  people  in  the  entire 
survey  were  the  ones  who  went  to 
church  and  looked  to  religion  for  com¬ 
fort  and  help  more  often  than  the  rest 
of  the  persons  interviewed. 

From  my  own  observation  I  feel 
that  to  be  happy  one  must  feel  him¬ 
self  so.  Happy  people  are  those  who 
learn  to  bear  life’s  troubles  without 
being  overcome  by  them.  We  must  be 
happy  today,  not  next  week  or  next 
year.  A  happy  person  is  contented  with 
what  he  has,  for  as  someone  has  said, 
“Whoever  does  not  regard  what  he  has 
as  ample  wealth  is  unhappy — though 
he  be  master  of  the  world.”  In  regard 
to  our  work  we  can  paraphrase  J.  M. 
Barrie:  “True  happiness  lies  in  liking 
what  you  must  do,  not  in  doing  what 
you  like.”  We  cannot  capture  happi¬ 
ness  by  pursuing  it.  Really  happy  per¬ 
sons  forget  themselves  in  doing  for 
others. 

And  now  this  quotation  and  a 
Happy  New  Year  to  you: 

“And  I  said  to  the  man  who  stood 
at  the  Gate  of  the  Year:  ‘Give  me  a 
light  that  I  may  tread  safely  into  the 
unknown!’  And  he  replied:  ‘Go  out  into 
the  darkness  and  put  thine  hand  into 
the  Hand  of  God.  That  shall  be  to  thee 
better  than  light  and  safer  than  a 
known  way.’  ” 

—  A.A.  — 

The  “pop”  in  popcorn  is  better  where 
it  is  stored  with  a  small  block  of  wood 
soaked  with  saturated  common  salt  so¬ 
lution  in  the  container.  Corn  stored  10 
years  was  reconditioned  by  this  means. 

—  A.A.  — 

Don’t  throw  away  the  oil  that  comes 
on  canned  fish,  such  as  tuna,  salmon 
and  sardines.  Use  it  in  cream  sauce  to 
serve  with  the  fish. 


WISE  GUEST 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Pete,  age  8, 
had  spent  the  night  at  his  friend  Tim’s 
house.  Before  the  boys  went  to  bed, 
Tim’s  mother  asked  Pete  what  kind  of 
cereal  he  wanted  for  breakfast. 

“Hot  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal,”  re¬ 
plied  Pete. 

“Oh,  that’s  fine,”  said  Tim’s  mother. 
“Tim  loves  it,  too.  It’s  our  whole  fam¬ 
ily’s  favorite  cereal,  you  know.” 

“’Course  I  know,”  said  Pete.  “What 
do  you  think  I’m  visiting  you  for?” 


— Adv. 


CHURCH  SUPPERS 

made  easier  with  BRISKO  BANQUET  TABLE 
PAPER.  Saves  washing  and  ironing.  Dresses  up 
the  tables.  Write  for  FBKE  samples  and  whole¬ 
sale  prices. 

BRISKO  CO.,  SO.  SHAFTSBURY  5,  VT. 


I 


- 

STANDARD  BRANDS  Incorporated  ( 

BOX  8,  BROOKLYN  I,  N.Y.  | 

I  enclose  25i  for  your  new  32 -page  | 
cookbook  “When  You  Bake.”  • 


Name_ 


.5tafo_ 


Q-1 


DON’T  WAIT-Send  today 
for  your  copy!  New  cook¬ 
book  contains  modern  tech¬ 
niques — step  by  step  illus¬ 
trated  directions  .  .  .  shows 
how  to  make  breads,  rolls, 
dessert  breads  quickly  with 
Fleischmann’s  Fast  Rising 
Dry  Yeast. 


32  pages 
of  quick 
recipes! 
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WHEN  .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 

FOR  THE  MEDIUM  LARGE 
OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE 
SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS 


Some  women  realize — others  do  not — that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
design,  between  “an  ordinary  corset”  and  a 
Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  “built-in” 
figure  control.  Many  women  FEEL  that  theit 
particular  “figure  problem”  is  so  difficult,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  protection — they 
must  necessarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one 
who  believes  in  this  fallacy  mav  I  suggest 


that  you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc. 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  de¬ 
scriptive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color,  showing  garments  in  full  color  on  live 
models.  This  literature  which  is  absolutely 
free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in  plain  sealed 
envelope  and  may  easily  show  you  the  way 
to  the  fashionable  supporting  protection  you 
have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your  fig¬ 
ure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that  “holds 
up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal 
muscles  that  “ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  control — and  for  post  operative 
weakness  or  navel  hernia,  you  will  find  Model 
351  has  many  outstanding  advantages.  Ail  in 
all,  this  extremely  comfortable  and  dependable 
Supporting  Garment  has  frequently  taken 
“The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure” 
condition — and  unless  your  condition  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same  for 
you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever 
— so,  I  suggest  you  write  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc., 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y..  without  delay 

IRENE  KING 

(Designing  Director) 


LOOK 

hr  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  amd  night — at  work  and 
at  play— or  it  costs  you  N  OTH- 
ING !  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
sp^gs.  For  men,  women,  and 

children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  201-B  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cou'th 
Due  to  a  Cold 


Fni  PV’C  ^ 

■  wLEii  1  O  Cough  Compound 


this  UKULELE.  Send  No 
Money.  Just  name  &  address 
We  trust  you  with  40  oacks  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds  to  sell  at  10c  ea.  Remit 
)nd  we'll  send  Ukulele  and  Instruction  book. 
No  more  money  lo  pay.  Wcite  for  SEEDS. 


UNCMSTER  COUNTY  SEED  CO..  Sta.256  .Paradist.  Pa. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist, 


SYNOPSIS 

in  the  year  1808,  among  the  settlers  In 
the  fertile  lands  in  central  New  York 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Cllnton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  ot  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schaick  families.;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams;  Jim 
Miller,  an  attractive  young  doctor,  and 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  and  her  father.  Both 
Hannah  Williams.  Nate’s  daughter,  and 
Anna  Van  Schaick.  Peter’s  sister,  are  in 
love  with  Jim  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
forget  Polly  who  in  a  mood  of  pique  with 
Jim  marries  Henry  Kingman.  Gradually, 
however,  Jim  is  drawn  more  and  more  to 
Hannah,  and  they  are  married  Christmas 
Eve. 

During  the  three  years  following  the 
coming  of  the  Williams  and  Van  Schaick 
families  to  the  Genesee  Country,  death 
strikes  three  times,  taking  first  Peter’s 
wife  and  son,  and  then  Nate  Williams. 
Asa  Williams,  who  carries  on  the  farm 
after  his  father’s  death,  is  in  love  with^ 
Martha  Ball,  but  she  finds  herself  unable 
to  choose  between  him  and  Charles  Car- 
son,  an  ambitious  young  lawyer  and  poli¬ 
tician.  The  year  1811  finds  the  country  on 
the  brink  of  war  with  Britain  and  un¬ 
friendly  Indians.  Polly’s  good-for-nothing 
husband,  Henry  Kingman,  hated  by  some 
of  the  younger  braves,  is  found  dead  one 
winter  night,  his  head  cleft  by  a  blow 
from  a  tomahawk. 

CHAPTER  XXVn 

A  I’  THE  end  of  a  cold,  snowy  day 
in  March  of  1812,  a  cheerful  fire 
glowed  in  the  Millers’  cabin,  where  the 
table  was  set  for  five.  Hannah  had  in¬ 
vited  her  mother,  Asa  and  Joel  Decker 
over  for  supper,  and  now  as  they 
talked  back  and  forth  she  finished 
cooking  the  meal.  Jim  was  late,  as  he 
often  was  that  winter,  for  there  was 
so  much  sickness  that  the  days  seemed 
hardly  long  enough  for  all  the  calls 
he  had  to  make. 

Hannah  was  lighting  the  candles 
when  Jim  finally  got  home.  He  greeted 
them  with  a  weary  smile,  took  off  his 
hat  and  mittens,  shook  the  snow  from 
them,  got  out  of  his  big  coat  and 
walked  slowly  across  the  room  to  the 
fireplace.  He  was  shivering  as  he  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  his  face 
was  white  and  drawn.  Hannah  looked 
at  him  anxiously,  and  her  heart  went 
out  in  sympathy,  as  it  had  many  times, 
to  this  man  of  hers  who  seemed  liter¬ 
ally  to  be  giving  his  life  in  an  attempt 
to  save  the  lives  of  others. 

When  he  was  thoroughly  warmed  by 
the  fire,  Jim  dropped  into  his  favorite 
chair  near  the  hearth  and  said  wearily: 

“I  don’t  know  when  I’ve  felt  the  cold 
as  much  as  I  did  coming  home  today. 
The  oldtimers  here  in  the  Genesee 
country  claim  this  is  the  worst  winter 
they’ve  had  since  they  came.  All  I’ve 
got  to  say  is  that  if  there  were  any 
worse  winters  than  this  one,  I’m  glad 
I  wasn’t  here!” 

“All  the  winters  are  cold  to  me,” 
complained  old  Joel.  “Never  used  to 
mind  the  cold  weather.  Many’s  the  time 
I’ve  slept  right  on  the  snow  with  just 
a  blanket  over  and  under  me.  Some¬ 
one  was  tellin'  me  last  faU  that  all  the 
signs  said  this  was  goin’  to  be  a  mild 
winter.  Squirrels  weren’t  storin’  nuts  to 


’mount  to  anythin’,  so  this  feller  said 
an’  animals  weren’t  puttin’  on  no  more 
fur  than  usual.  Caterpillars  didn’t  have 
no  wide,  black  bands,  he  said.  An’  now 
look  outdoors.  Here  ’tis  March,  an’ 
snow  three  feet  deep  on  the  level  in 
the  woods.  Deer  all  starvin’,  wolves  so 
hungry  they’re  -  -  -  ”  His  voice  trailed 
away  as  he  lapsed  into  a  disgusted 
silence. 

“Well,  I’m  young,”  said  Asa,  “and  I 
feel  the  cold  this  winter.  A  man  can’t 
accomplish  much  outdoors  when  it 
snows  one  day  and  is  way  down  below 
zero  the  next.  It’s  a  tough  winter  all 
right.  Too  bad  you’ve  got  to  take  more 
of  it  than  anyone  else,  Jim.  What  this 
country  needs  is  more  doctors.” 

“What  it  needs,”  said  Jim,  empha¬ 
tically,  “is  less  sickness.  Too  many 
people  have  bad  colds,  lung  fever,  and 
every  other  kind  of  bellyache.  Human 
beings  certainly  are  heirs  to  a  lot  of 
trouble.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then 
added,  painfully: 

“I  had  a  terrible  experience  today.” 

Hannah  interrupted  quickly: 

“Well,  maybe  it  will  do  you  good  to 
talk  about  it,  but  not  until  you  eat. 
Supper’s  all  ready  to  put  on  the  table. 
You  just  rest,  Jim,  until  we  dish  up  the 
vittles.” 

He  smiled  at  her  and  settled  back  in 
his  chair,  a  little  more  relaxed  than  he 
had  been.  Soon  supper  was  on  the  table, 
and  it  was  good.  Potatoes  roasted  in 
the  ashes  of  the  fireplace,  johnnycake 
ihade  out  of  well-ground  meal,  boiled 
cabbage  from  the  root  cellar,  fresh 
pork  spareribs,  topped  with  blackberry 
pie  made  from  wild  berries  gathered  in 
the  preceding  August. 

Replete  with  food  and  happy  in  the 
companionship  of  those  he  loved,  life 
looked  better  to  Jim,  but  the  thought  of 
what  he  had  been  through  that  day, 
and  for  weeks  past,  made  him  feel  the 
necessity  of  freeing  his  mind  and  heart. 


OUR  NEW  FARM 

By  Clarence  Edwin  Flynn 

This  farm  looks  very  fertile. 

It's  well  located  too. 

The  soil's  in  good  condition. 

And  there's  a  splendid  view. 

improvements  all  ore  modern. 

The  buildings  up-to-date. 

I  doubt  if  one  could  beat  it 
Elsewhere  in  the  state. 

We  hove  good  roods,  a  schoolhouse. 
Good  neighbors,  too,  they  soy. 

The  town  is  not  too  near  us. 

And  not  too  for  away.  .. 

It  should  produce  good  harvests: 
Corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  soys. 

Fruit,  timothy,  alfalfa. 

Livestock,  and  girls  and  boys! 


When  the  dishes  were  done  and  they 
were  all  gathered  around  the  fireplace 
again,  he  sighed  and  said: 

“I  want  to  tell  you  now  about  what 
happened  today.  I  had  the  most  har¬ 
rowing  experience  that  I  have  had  since 
I  started  to  practice  medicine.” 

They  waited  for  him  to  continue,  and 
Hannah  thought  again  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  it  would  be  for  Jim  if  he  could  only 
grow  a  harder  shell  so  that  he  did  not 
feel  so  deeply  the  sufferings  of  his 
patients.  His  sympathy  for  them  took 
it  out  of  him  and  would  surely  shorten 
his  life. 

After  a  moment,  Jim  went  on: 

“You  all  know  Dorothy  Peck,  one  of 
the  prettiest,  nicest  girls  in  these 
parts.” 

“You  mean  Sam  Peck’s  youngest 
daughter,  the  one  who’s  about  twenty- 
one?”  asked -Hannah. 

Jim  nodded,  and  went  on: 

“Well,  today  while  I  was  out  on  an¬ 
other  call  Sam  came  racing  after  me 
on  his  horse  and  said  Dorothy  had 
been  taken  terribly  sick  and  would  I 
come  fast.  I  got  there  just  as  quickly 
as  I  possibly  could.  You  know  my 
mare’s  a  pretty  good  traveler,  though 
she  had  some  difficulty  today  keeping 
up  with  Sam’s  old  farm  horse  the  way 
he  was  riding  it.  Well,  when  we  got 
there,  I  found  that  Dorothy  had  lung 
fever.  I  knew  it  the  minute  I  set  eyes 
on  her.  She  was  burning  up  with  fever, 
and  an  examination  showed  that  her 
lungs  were  filling  up.” 

He  sighed  heavily  and  fell  silent. 

“I  did  everything  I  could  but  it  was 
all  useless,”  he  said,  finally,  almost  in 
a  whisper.  “In  spite  of  everything  I 
knew  how  to  do,  she  died  before  I  left.” 

Hannah  reached  out  a  comforting 
hand. 

“You  mustn’t  feel  so  bad,  Jim,”  she 
said.  “You  did  everything  you  could.” 

“That’s  the  way  life  is  sometimes, 
Jim,”  said  Constant,  gently,  and  they 
all  knew  that  her  thoughts  had  gone 
back  to  Nate’s  accident  and  death. 
Then  she  added,  briskly: 

“What  you  need  more  than  anything 
else,  Jim  Miller,  is  a  good  night’s  rest. 
And  we’re  going  home  right  now  so 
you  can  get  it!” 

^^FTER  they  had  gone,  Jim  still  sat 
quietly  in  the  big  wooden  chair  before 
the  fireplace,  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand.  Hannah  moved  about  the  room, 
snuffing  out  some  of  the  candles,  and 
then  crossing  to  his  side,  sat  down  on 
her  husband’s  lap  and  put  her  head  on 
his  shoulder.  As  she  did  so,  she  could 
feel  the  tenseness  go  out  of  him.  Put¬ 
ting  his  arms  around  her,  he  relaxed 
against  her  and  pressed  his  cheek 
against  her  soft  brown  hair. 

“Jim,  darling,”  said  Hannah,  “I  won¬ 
der  if  you  will  ever  know  how  much 
I  respect  and  honor  you  for  the  work 
you  are  doing  and  for  the  life  you  are 
living.  Day  after  day  I  wish  I  had 
words  to  tell  you  in  some  way  that  I 
love  you  with  everything  I  have.” 

Holding  her  close  to  him,  he  said: 

“You  don’t  need  to  put  it  into  words, 
dear.  In  a  hundred  different  ways  every 
day  you  show  me  that  you  love  me.  I 
work  so  hard  and  get  so  tied  up  with 
all  of  this  sickness  and  trouble 
that  I  know  .1  don’t  tell  you  often 
enough,  or  show  you,  how  much  I  love 
and  appreciate  you.  It  shouldn’t  be  so, 
but  somehow  it  gets  kind  of  difficult 
and  embarrassing  for  people  like  us, 
living  this  hard,  everyday  life,  to  put 
sentiment  and  deep  feeling  into  words. 
Maybe  we  just  have  to  depend  on  the 
way  we  act  toward  one  another  rather 
than  on  what  we  say.” 

He  pressed  a  kiss  on  her  hair,  and 
Hannah,  watching  the  firelight  througn 
half-closed  eyelids,  felt  that  her  happi¬ 
ness  knew  no  bounds.  For  a  long  mo¬ 
ment  there  was  silence,  and  then,  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  tone  so  low  that  Jim  had  to 
bend  his  head  to  catch  her  words,  she 
said: 

“I’ve  got  something  to  tell  you,  dear. 
I’ve  been  waiting  for  a  time  when  we 
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could  be  together  like  this.  But  before 
I  tell  you,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques¬ 
tion.”  Her  voice  was  suddenly  gay  and 
excited.  “Tell  me,”  she  said,  teasingly, 
“what  would  you  wish  for  most,  if  you 
could  have  anything  you  wanted?” 

“Why,  I  guess  I’ve  got  everything  I 
want,”  said  Jim,  comfortably,  “except 
less  sickness  around  here  and  maybe  a 
little  more  cash  and  a  little  more  time 
to  enjoy  life  .  .  .” 

“How  about  a  baby?”  interrupted 
Hannah,  breathlessly.  “Wouldn’t  you 
like  that?” 

Jim  straightened  up  so  suddenly  that 
Hannah  almost  slid  from  his  lap. 

“A  baby!”  he  exclaimed.  “You  mean 
we’re  going  to  have  one?” 

“That’s  just  what  I  mean,”  said 
Hannah,  happily.  “Isn’t  it- wonderful  ? 
Dear,  I  know  you’ve  wished  as  much 
as  I  have  for  children,  and  now  at 
last  God  is  going  to  bless  our  marriage 
with  a  child.  Are  you  glad?” 

“Am  I  glad!”  said  Jim,  his  arms 
tightening  about  his  wife  and  kissing 
her  tenderly.  “That’s  the  best  news  I’ve 
heard  in  a  long  time.  And  now  I’ve  got 
to  take  extra  special  care  of  you — the 
two  of  you,”  he  concluded  with  a  happy 
little  laugh. 

“11  you  take  better  care  of  your¬ 
self,  that  will  be  enough  for  me,”  said 
Hannah,  and  as  she  leaned  closer  to 
him  and  returned  his  kiss,  she  felt  that 
she  had  never  before  been  so  happy. 

During  the  weeks  and  months  that 
followed,  there  was  seldom  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  them  to  have  another  such 
quiet  evening  together,  for  Jim  rarely 
had  a  moment  of  his  own,  so  great  was 
the  need  for  his  services.  With  winter’s 
passing,  however,  there  came  some  sur¬ 
cease  from  the  sickness  that  had  raged 
week  after  week,  and  there  came,  too, 
the  renewal  of  hope  that  always  ac¬ 
companies  the  resurrection  of  another 
spring.  Everywhere  men  were  busy 
with  their  planting,  stopping  only  oc¬ 
casionally  to  visit  with  a  passing  neigh¬ 
bor  on  the  growing  trouble  with  Eng¬ 
land.  Then  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  that 
year  of  1812,  President  Madison  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  declaring  war 
against  Great  Britain. 

When  the  news  reached  the  Genesee, 
excitement  ran  like  wildfire  up  and 
down  the  whole  frontier.  Men  left  their 
work  to  gather  in  groups  in  the  tav¬ 
erns  and  in  one  another’s  homes  and  in 
the  small  settlements,  to  talk  endlessly 
about  the  war  and  what  it  would  mean. 
Over  many  a  cabin  home  hung  a  pall 
of  fear  that  the  Tuscaroras  and  other 
Indians  friendly  to  the  British  would 


start  massacres  similar  to  those  in  the 
eastern  border  country  during  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  Cooler  heads  tried  to  reason 
with  their  excitable  neighbors  that  the 
Senecas,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes,  had  no  use  for  the  British 
and  would  help  to  safeguard  Genesee 
homes.  But  the  fear  grew  that,  if  not 
the  Indians,  then  the  British  themselves 
would  come  burning  and  killing.  Many 
of  the  settlers  packed  their  scanty  pos¬ 
sessions  and  were  ready  to  flee  east 
of  the  Genesee  at  the  least  rumor  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  settlers 
favored  the  war.  They  agreed  with 
Joel  Decker  that  the  job  had  not  been 
finished  in  ’79  and  that  nothing  would 
avail  until  the  British  had  been  thoro¬ 
ughly  whipped  again,  the  sooner  the 
better.  So,  almost  to  a  man,  the  settlers 
were  ready  to  volunteer.  They  were 
pleased,  too,  that  their  friend  and 
neighbor,  William  Wadsworth,  had  been 
made  a  General  in  the  militia  and  was 
to  help  lead  the  invasion  into  Canada 
to  clean  up  the  British — in  one  decisive 
battle,  they  hoped. 

Caught  up  in  the  excitement,  both 
Pete  Van  Schaick  and  Asa  Williams 
volunteered.  Asa  was  commissioned  a 
lieutenant,  and  when  he  went  away  his 
mother  stood  dry-eyed  in  the  doorway, 
determined  not  to  show  him  a  tear  and 
to  do  her  part  as  a  woman  to  win  the 
war,  always  the  hardest  part. 

To  Jim  Miller  the  war  brought  a 
difficult  decision — to  go  or  to  stay? 
Where  did  his  duty,  lie?  There  were 
all  too  few  doctors  or  surgeons  with  the 
militia.  Disease  would  rage  through  the 
army  much  faster  and  would  be  much 
worse  than  in  the  isolated  frontier 
farms.  But  he  couldn’t  be  in  two  places 
at  the  same  time.  There  was  still  plenty 
of  sickness  in  the  home  country,  and 
besides,  he  was  a  married  man  and  his 
wife  was  expecting  a  baby.  With  both 
Asa  and  Pete  gone,  not  a  man  was  left 
in  the  nearby  homes  to  lift  a  finger  to 
help  the  women  except  Joel  Decker, 
and  Joel  was  fuming  and  smoldering 
like  the  wet  powder  in  a  flintlock  mus¬ 
ket,  for  he  too  wanted  to  go  and 
couldn’t  because  he  was  so  old  the  mili¬ 
tia  officers  wouldn’t  accept  him. 

For  weeks  nothing  happened  on  the 
western  New  York  frontier.  The  un¬ 
friendly  Indians  apparently  had  crossed 
the  Niagara  to  join  the  British,  but 
the  British  gave  no  sign  of  invading 
New  York.  In  fact,  it  was  known  that 
they  themselves  were  fearful  of  inva¬ 
sion.  They  had  cause  to  be,  for  in  the 
summer  of  1812  General  William  Hull, 
a  Revolutionary  veteran,  crossed  the 
Detroit  River  into  Canada  with  two 
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Federal  and  State  officials. 

Resolutions  unanimously  passed  were 
as  follows : 

1.  Requesting  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  to  reconsider  its  ac- 
tton  in  permitting  the  importation  of 
western  cream. 

2.  Expressing  concern  over  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  revise  the  cooperative  corpor¬ 
ation  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

3.  Suggesting  that  milk  in  classes 
other  than  1-A  be  priced  to  compete 
with  manufactured  products  from  other 
areas  but  with  the  object  of  giving 
highest  possible  returns  to  producers  in 
New  York  milk  shed. 

4.  Urging  that  Class  I  milk  be  priced 
high  enough  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  for  consumers  but  at  a  level  to 
discourage  overproduction  beyond  nor¬ 
mal  needs. 

5.  Approving  further  research  in 
dairy  products  to  the  end  that  increas¬ 
ed  consumption  be  encouraged. 

6.  Favoring  the  continuation  of  the 
school  lunch  program  and  urging  that 
legislators  in  states  in  the  milk  shed 


appropriate  money  in  order  to  utilize 
Federal  funds. 

7.  Urging  that  the  milk  administra¬ 
tor  include  information  about  produc¬ 
tion  costs  in  his  releases  about  price 
returns  to  dairymen. 

8.  Approving  the  principle  of  flex¬ 
ible  price  support  programs  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Hope- Aiken  law. 

9.  Commending  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  and  recommending  increased  sup¬ 
port  by  dairymen. 

10.  Approving  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  urging  increased  efforts  by 
the  New  York  State  Colleges  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  in  finding 
improved  methods  of  preventing  ster¬ 
ility  in  cattle. 

11.  Favoring  the  removal  of  all  taxes 
on  oleo  provided  that  legislatioA  be  en¬ 
acted  forbidding  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  oleo  carrying  yellow  color. 

Frank  Shyder  was  re-elected  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Agency  and  an  increase 
in  membership  was  reported. 


thousand  men.  He  declared  that  he  had 
come  to  restore  the  people  of  Canada 
“to  the  dignified  station  of  freedmen” 
and  he  called  upon  the  Canadians  to 
rise  and  throw  off  their  yoke.  Instead, 
however,  the  Canadians  rallied  to  the 
British  to  resist  the  invasion.  Hull  fell 
back  to  Detroit,  and  the  British,  under 
General  Brock,  supported  by  Indians 
unfriendly  to  the  Americans  and  led  by 
Tecumseh,  marched  on  Detroit.  Hull 
surrendered  without  firing  a  gun, 
thereby  losing  to  the  Americans  the 
whole  territory  of  Michigan  and  Fort 
Dearborn. 

But  for  months  on  the  Niagara  fron¬ 
tier  there  was  quiet  following  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  President  Madison’s  dec¬ 
laration  of  war.  The  lack  of  action 
came  as  something  of  an  anti-climax, 
and  farmers  in  the  militia  began  to 
drift  back  home  to  tend  and  harvest 
the  season’s  crop.  The  excitement  sud¬ 
denly  flared  again  with  the  news  that 
the  Americans  were  planning  to  make 
a  second  invasion  of  Canada,  this  time 
across  the  Niagara. 

Their  harvest  practically  done,  Asa 
Williams,  Pete  Van  Schaick  and  their 
neighbors  left  again  by  order  of  their 
militia  officers.  Jim  Miller,  still  unde¬ 
cided,  went  to  see  General  Wadsworth 
to  get  his  opinion  as  to  whether  he 
should  stay  home  to  care  for  the  sick 
or  go  to  tend  the  soldiers  in  camp. 
Wadsworth  was  emphatic: 

“Not  only  is  there  likely  to  be  more 
sickness  in  camp,  where  the  men  are  all 
gathered  together,”  he  said,  “but  if  we 
get  into  battle  there  will  be  the 
added  problem  of  taking  care  of  the 
wounded.”  He  urged  Jim  to  go,  and 
soon  in  Jim’s  home  there  was  enacted 
that  scene  that  has  taken  place  in  so 
many  homes  in  all  the  wars  through¬ 
out  the  ages,  the  parting  of  husband 
and  wife  with  no  certainty  that  they 
will  ever  meet  again.  There  were  no 
melodramatics  between  Jim  and  Han¬ 
nah.  They  were  frontier  folks,  used  to 
hiding  their  feelings.  But  at  the  last 
moment  Hannah  threw  her  arms 
around  her  husband’s  neck  and  said, 
with  the  words  choking  in  her  throat: 

“Come  back  to  me  soon,  my  dearest! 
Come  back  to  me!” 

Pressing  her  to  him,  Jim  said: 

“Take  care  of  yourself,  dear,  for  my 
sake,  and  for  our  baby’s  sake.” 

Then  kissing  her  once  more,  he 
gently  released  himself  from  her  arms 
and  rode  away.  (To  he  continued) 


To  Relieve  Your 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and 
easily  you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  cold.s, 
when  you  try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives 
you  about  four  times  as  much  cough 
medicine  for  your  money,  and  you’ll  find 
it  truly  wonderful,  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  Nocooking 
needed — it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  (Or  you 
can  use  com  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint 
of  medicine  that  will  please  you  by  its 
quick  action.  It  never  spoils,  lasts  a  long 
time,  and  tastes  fine — children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of 
a  cough.  Fo  r  real  results,  you’ve  never  seen 
anything  better.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  irritated  membrane.s,  quick¬ 
ly  eases  soreness  and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if 
it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
25c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Do  you  suffer  distress  from 


>^fEMALE 

WEAKN 


With  Its  Nervous, 
Highstrung  Feelings? 

Are  gou  troubled  by  distress  of  fe¬ 
male  functional  monthly  disturb¬ 
ances?  Does  it  make  you  feel  so 
nervous,  cranky,  restless,  weak,  a 
bit  moody — at  such  times?  Then  do 
try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound  to  relieve  such  symp¬ 
toms  !  Women  by  the  thousands 
have  reported  remarkable  benefits. 

Pinkham’s  Compound  Is  what 
Doctors  call  a  uterine  sedative.  It 
has  a  grand  soothing  effect  on  one 
of  woman’s  most  important  organs. 
Taken  regularly — Pinkham’s  Com¬ 
pound  helps  build  up  resistance 
against  such  distress.  It’s  also  a  great 
stomachic  tonic !  All  drugstores. 


Monthly  Female  Pains 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  very 
elective  to  relieve  monthly 
cramps,  headache,  backache, 
— when  due  to  female  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances. 


S*  comp^iTnd 
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|NE  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  life  is  to  maintain  an  ob¬ 
jective  attitude.  One  reason 
this  is  so  difficult  is  that 
people  just  naturally  seem  to 
take  sides.  For  example,  if  a  fellow  in¬ 
terests  himself  in  pen  stabling  and 
tries  out  this  method  of  caring  for 
cattle,  he  immediately  is  assumed  to  be 
in  favor  of  it. 

Once  this  assumption  is  established, 
if  he  isn’t  careful,  he  finds  himself  de¬ 
fending  what  he  is  doing  instead  of  ex¬ 
plaining  he  is  just  experimenting.  From 
then  on,  it’s  pretty  hard  not  to  become 
a  protagonist.  At  any  rate,  this  has 
been  my  experience  with  several 
projects. 


Original  Olijcctivc 

I  originally  got  into  pen  stabling  be¬ 
cause  I  wasn’t  sure  whether  I  wanted 
to  keep  a  dairy,  grow  dairy  heifers  for 
sale,  or  run  beef  cattle.  In  this  uncer¬ 
tain'  state  of  mind  I  couldn’t  see  divid¬ 
ing  a  big  barn  space  up  into  a  lot  of 
concrete  and  steel  stalls  which  proba¬ 
bly  v/ould  have  to  stay  there  as  long 
as  the  barn  stood. 

Also,  at  the  time,  I  was  short  of 
money  and  hated  to  tie  up  any  more 
in  stabling  facilities  than  absolutely 
necessary.  So  I  decided  to  try  a  type 
of  stabling  which  would  be  equally 
useful  for  any  kind  of  livestock. 

Varied  Experiences 

Actually,  at  various  times  our  pens 
at  Sunnygables  have  housed  hens, 
sheep,  hogs,  dairy  calves,  dairy  heifers, 
a  milking  dairy  and  beef  cattle.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  this  experience,  we 
accumulated  two  or  three  semi-perma¬ 
nent  box  stalls  which  we  since  have 
torn  out.  The  three  pens  we  now  have 
are  just  big  open  spaces.  When  we  need 
a  box  stall  (as  I  have  previously  ex¬ 
plained),  we  will  make  one  by  tying 
some  panels  together  —  panels  which 
can  be  removed  so  the  cleaning  job 
won’t  have  to  be  done  by  hand. 

I  can  honestly  report  that  in  one  of 
our  pens,  hens  have  laid  well,  sheep 
have  produced  some  nice  crops  of  hot¬ 
house  lambs,  a  big  dairy  has  averaged 
up  to  12,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year, 
and  beef  cattle  have  put  on  weight  at 
satisfactory  rates.  In  short,  there  is 
nothing  in  our  experience  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  various  kinds  of  livestock 
must  have  specialized  housing. 

Lessons  Learned 


Pen  stables  for  dairy  cows  on  full 
feed  require  a  lot  of  bedding  —  too 
much  for  most  farms  to  produce.  Pens 
tend  to  get  very  dirty  in  the  areas  in 
which  the  cows  drink  and  are  fed.  A 
perfectly  satisfactory  bunk  for  feeding 
both  ensilage  and  hay  has  yet  to  be 
devised.  These  are  handicaps  to  pen 
stabling  which  we  have  recognized  and 
which  we  freely  acknowledge. 

Instead  of  accepting  these  handicaps 
as  inevitable,  however,  we  have  strug¬ 
gled  with  them  and  right  now,  due  to 
the  leadership  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  we  have  been  able  to  make 


One  of  our  purebred  Brown  Swiss  ^ 
cows  is  standing  in  the  bedroom  door. 
She  is  undecided  whether  to  come  out  in¬ 
to  the  sunny  barnyard.,  which  we  expect 
to  pave  someday,  or  turn  into  the  dining 
room,  at  left,  and  lunch  on  some  grass 
silage.  She  is  clean,  happy  and  contented, 
and  free  to  live  much  the  same  life  she 
has  during  the  pasture  season. 

—  Photos  by  C.  Hadley  Smith 


some  changes  in  pen  stable  arrange¬ 
ments  and  management  which  make 
this  type  of  stabling  much  more  satis¬ 
factory. 

Paved  Feeding  Areas 

Wherever  possible,  we  are  discon¬ 
tinuing  feeding  and  watering  cows  in¬ 
side  the  pens.  Instead,  we  are  letting 
them  walk  to  paved  areas  under  sheds 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  barn  for  their 


feed  and  water.  These  paved  areas  are 
cleaned  daily,  by  hand  or  with  a  trac¬ 
tor-mounted  scraper.  We  don’t  use  any 
bedding  in  these  places,  so  there  isn’t 
any  straw  and  manure  to  pile  up 
around  the  bunks  and  rot  them  out. 
More  important,  the  cows  do  not  lie 
down  where  they  are  fed,  but  return  to 
the  pen  with  its  warm,  dry  bed.  From 
our  experience  so  far  with  this  adapta¬ 
tion,  we  find  we  have  cut  the  need  for 


bedding  about  in  half  and  practically 
eliminated  soiled  places  in  which  the 
cows  lie  down. 

Furthermore,  I  see  no^  reason  why 
cows  which  walk  up  to  two  miles  a  day 
all  summer  can’t  move  around  a  little 
in  barns  and  yards  under  their  own 
power  during  the  winter.  This  means 
they  can  walk  to  feeding  bunks  and 
even  carry  their  milk  to  a  point  near 
the  milkhouse  before  they  are  milked. 


The  dining  room  below  is  paved.  The  floor  slants  to  a  shallow  gutter.  This  area  is  not  bedded.  It  is  scraped  clean  once  a  day 
by  hand.  Later  we  probably  will  use  a  blade  on  a  tractor  for  this  job.  The  cows  do  not  lie  down  in  this  area. 


: 
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SERVICE  BVREAIJ 
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A.  A.  READER  HELPS  JAIL  CHICKEN  THIEF 


A  CHECK  for  $25.00  has  gone  to  Mrs. 

Jennie  MacMillan  of  Dolgeville, 
Herkimer  County,  New  York,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  giving  information  that  led 
to  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a 
chicken  thief. 

The  American  Agriculturist  reward, 
applying  both  to  poultry  and  livestock, 
was  originally  announced  at  a  time 
when  poultry  and  livestock  were  being 
stolen  for  black  market  meat.  It  is 


her  farm.  The  thief  was  convicted  and  is 
now  serving  a  jail  sentence.” 

(Signed)  William  Metz,  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

The  purpose  of  the  reward  is  to  dis¬ 
courage  thieves  and  to  encourage  vic¬ 
tims  to  report  the  evidence  promptly 
and  fully.  Such  action  is  very  neces¬ 
sary.  For  example,  it  is  easy  to  see  in 
this  case  that  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two 
in  reporting  the  evidence  might  have 


still  in  effect,  and  the  reward,  in  the 
case  of  chickens,  is  either  $25.00  or 
$50.00,  depending  on  the  value  of  the 
birds  stolen. 

Mrs.  MacMillan  wrote  as  follows: 

“Recently  I  missed  some  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  hens.  I  found  some  tracks  and  had 
an  idea  who  made  them.  I  gave  this  in¬ 
formation  to  the  officers  and  within  three 
or  four  hours,  they  had  two  men.  The 
hens  were  still  alive  and  I  got  them  back. 

“One  man  was  given  a  sentence  of  50 
days  or  $50.00,  and  because  he  could  not 
get  money  to  pay  the  fine,  he  is  now  in 
jail.  The  other  man  was  released  on  in¬ 
sufficient  evidence.  I  have  one  of  your 
Service  Bureau  signs  on  my  hen  house.” 

Just  as  a  matter  of  form,  we  asked 
Mrs.  MacMillan  for  a  statement  from 
the  judge,  and  we  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  him: 

“Mrs.  MacMillan  gave  information 
which  helped  materially  in  convicting 
Fred  Daley  for  theft  of  chickens  from 


made  it  impossible  to  secure  a  con¬ 
viction. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  reward,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  must  have  an  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Service  Bureau  sign  posted 
on  the  property,  must  give  evidence 
leading  to  arrest  and  conviction,  and 
the  thief  must  actually  serve  a  mini¬ 
mum  jail  sentence  of  30  days. 

—  A.A.  - 

Miss  V.  E.  Farnsworth,  of  Route  No. 
3,  Auburn,  Maine,  who  is  now  a  semi-  ' 
invalid  nurse,  is  opening  up  a  mail 
order  business  at  her  home.  She  sells 
rick  rack,  billfolds,  novelty  dress  trim¬ 
mings,  seam  bindings,  Xmas  and  gift 
ribbons,  stationery,  greeting  cards, 
pure  orange  blossom,  blue  thistle  and 
white  clover  honey  in  five-pound  pails, 
and  many  other  items.  A  complete 
price  list  will  be  sent  you  if  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  is  sent 
with  your  request. 


>IAKE  Y«1JU  RESERVATION  NOW-  -Since  we  announced  our 
1949  California  Tour  (February  18  to  March  10)  more  than  2,500  readers 
have  written  to  us  about  it.  Reservations  are  now  coming  in  fast,  and  we  can 
accept  only  so  many.  Therefore,  if  you’re  going  with  us,  don’t  delay  in  sending 
in  your  reservation. 

The  price  of  the  “all-expense”  ticket  for  this  wonderful  three  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  varies  from  $523.98  to  $581.15,  depending  on  where  you  board  our  train 
and  whether  you  have  an  upper  or  lower  berth.  We  know  you  could  not  possibly 
do  it  at  this  price  if  you  were  traveling  alone  and  had  the  same  first-class 
accommodations.  One  of  the  lovely  places  we’ll  stay  overnight  is  world-famous 
Mission  Inn  in  Riverside,  California,  whose  open  air  “Court  of  the  Fountains” 
IS  shown  in  the  above  picture.  For  complete  details  of  this  marvelous  trip, 
send  for  our  printed  itinerary  today.  Write  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  12-B,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


New  FREE  Cow  Book 

just  off  the  press,  your  copy  of 
“Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle.”  Authoritatively  written 
by  a  famous  dairy  nutritionist. 


YET  IT  COSTS 
NO  MORE 

For  chaps,  cuts,  wire  snags, 
sunburn,  windburn,  all  teat  in¬ 
juries,  be  sure  you  get  and  use 
genuine  BAG  BALM.  No  other 
ointment,  no  matter  how  similar 
in  LOOK'S  can  deliver  Bag  Balm 
results  in  promoting  quick  heal¬ 
ing  and  for  beneficial  massage  of 
Caked  Bag.  Bag  Balm  is  loaded 
with  lanolin  and  is  antiseptic-on- 
contact  .  .  .  always  safe,  always 
inexpensive,  always  the  right 
consistency  to  STAY  ON.  At  all 
stores. 


SAVE  THAT  SILO! 


Save  money,  too!  If  your  present  wood  stave  silo 
is  out  of  shape,  weakened,  or  even  collapsed 

1  REBUILD  IT  THE  CRAINELOX  WAY 

1  Good  material  in  your  present  silo  —  for  economy. 

2  Silafelt  —  for  insulation. 

2  3  Crainelox  spiral  “wrap-around”  — for  STRENGTH, 

added  insulation,  and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be  stronger  than 

3  ever,  warmer  than  ever.  And  no  steel  hoops  to 
tighten  or  bother  with. 

For  complete  information,  without  obligation, 
write  Craine — maker's  of  the  World’s  Finest  Silos. 

KoroK  *  NatcO  *  WoodstavE  *  TriplewalL 


Secti/Uiif 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


Half  a  century  of  successful  experience 
goes  into  the  building  of  every  Craine 
silo  and  every  CraINELOX  Rebuilt  Silo, 


CRAINE,  INC. 

119  Pine  St.,  •  Norwich,  New  York 


New  Main  Crop  Tomato,  Longred 


41  ARRIS  SUDS  n 

Our  Customers  Write  Our  ^^Ads” 

We  may  bo  enthusiastic  about  new  varieties,  but  we  don't  make 
“wild  claims”  for  them.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  writes 
about  Longred.  however: 

“It’s  as  near  a  perfect  tomato  as  I’ve  ever  seen.  'They  are  so  round 
and  smooth  and  color  up  so  well  even  over  the  stem -end.  The  foliage  is 
such  a  dark  green  and  the  plants  so  thrifty." 

jVnd  we  would  add  that  the  flavor  is  excellent  I  Won’t  you  try 
Longred  this  year? 

We  offer  New  York  State  Certified  Seed — which  is  hot  water  treated 
to  control  .seerl-borne  diseases. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATOLOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  Market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

23  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1949  CATALOG  1WW  Aemil}  — J 


NEW  FORDSON  MOTORS— CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs — high  tension  magneto  anO 
bracket  assemblies.  Write  for  parts  list. 

FISK.  ALOEN  CO. 

132  Brookline  St.,  Combridse.  Moss. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
Write  for  price  fist  and  samples 

ATWOOD  'S  Binghamton.  N.^* 


REASONS  WHY  YOU 
HOULD  BELONG  TO  THE 


For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  dairy  farmers 
in  the  New  York  Milkshed  have  marketed  their  milk 
through  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Through  the  years,  these 
farmers  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  that  come  from  working 
together. 

Today,  some  26,000  League  members  invite  you  to  join 
with  them  in  one  strong  organization.  Here  are  eight  reasons 
why  you  should  belong  to  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

1.  Security  Of  Markets  League  members  have  a  guar¬ 
anteed  market  for  all  of  their  milk  every  day  in  the  year. 
They  have  made  this  possible  by  building  the  physical 
facilities  necessary  to  sell  their  number  one  crop,  regardless 
of  prevailing  market  conditions,  and  by  backing  up  these, 
facilities  with  a  sound,  efficient  sales  organization. 

2.  Assured  Payments  League  members,  by  owning  and 
controlling  their  own  marketing  organization,  have  assured 
themselves  of  regular,  prompt,  and  fair  payment  for  their 
milk. 

3.  Correct  Weights  And  Test  Every  member  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  is  assured  of  correct  weights  and  test  for 
all  of  the  milk  which  he  markets  through  his  cooperative. 


5.  Representation  At  Milk  Hearings  The  interests  of 
League  members  are  constantly  watched  after  by  trained 
League  representatives  at  all  milk  hearings.  This  watchful¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  League  helps  insure  members  of  a 
fair  price  for  their  main  cash  crop. 

6.  Voice  in  Management  In  the  more  than  650  com¬ 
munities  where  Dairymen’s  League  Locals  function.  League 
members  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  their  cooper¬ 
ative. 

?•  Part  in  Forming  Policies  League  members  — 
through  the  democratic  process  of  one-man,  one-vote— have 
an  important  part  in  determining  the  policies  under  which 
their  milk  is  marketed.  They  do  this  locally  on  an  individual 
basis  and  on  a  milkshed-wide  basis  through  their  elected 
representatives. 

8.  Security  For  Your  Cbildreh  League  members  are 
joined  together  to  obtain  better  markets  and  a  fair  milk 
price.  Their  combined  efforts  mean  security  for  your  children 
by  helping  to  make  Northeastern  dairy  farms  better  places 
on  which  to  work  and  live. 


COOPERATIVE  ASSOCATION 


4.  Pride  In  Ownership  League  members  have  the  pride 
that  comes  from  being  self-sufficient,  through  owning  their 
own  milk  marketing  facilities. 


DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 
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IX  EDUCATION 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


A  GRAVE  CRISIS  has  developed  in  educational  policies 
in  New  York  State  which  may  affect  every  home  and 
every  taxpayer  in  the  State. 

Like  everything  else,  the  costs  of  education  have  rap¬ 
idly  increased.  Purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  declined 
almost  by  half,  the  number  of  school  children  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  Population  figures  show  a  constant  and  rapid  increase 
in  school  children  until  1957,  when  school  attendance  will  be 
45%  greater  than  in  1947.  There  has  been  comparatively  little 
repair  or  rebuilding  of  school  buildings  in  several  years. 

Added  to  all  of  these  problems  is  the  refusal  of  the  State 
under  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  to  pay  anywhere  near  the 
State’s  share  in  meeting  these  increased  costs  of  education. 

The  result  of  this  policy  is  that  hundreds  of  school  districts 
in  the  State  must  either  let  their  schools  and  school  buildings 
decline  or  levy  ruinously  high  local  school  taxes. 

While  opposing  adequate  increases  in  State  Aid  for  schools 
and  school  buildings,  however,  the  Governor  has  launched 
forth  as  leader  of  a  campaign  for  expanding  the  facilities  of 
higher  education  at  a  fabulous  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  under 
political  control.  There  is  need  for  more  facilities  for  higher 
education,  but  the  immediate  need  is  for  help  for  our  common 

schools.  The  first  obligation  of  the  State,  the  school  districts, 
and  the  people  themselves,  is  to  the  common  schools. 

|||^  ITVCE  the  war,  the  universities  of  the  country  have  been 
overcrowded  with  GI’s.  Many  of  these  GI’s  are  out  or  soon 
will  be  out  of  college  and  it  would  seem  that  the  colleges  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  education  will  not  again  be  so 
crowded  until  the  present  large  crop  of  war  and  postwar  chil¬ 
dren  are  through  high  school  years  hence.  Even  then,  of  course, 
not  all  of  them  will  go  to  college.  In  the  meantime,  a  small 
fraction  of  the  hundreds  o'f  millions  of  dollars  of  State  money 
proposed  to  be  used  to  create  a  new  State  University  would  pro¬ 
vide  additional  State  scholarships  and  additional  facilities  at 
existing  universities  and  colleges  for  all  students  who  really 
need  and  deserve  this  extra  help. 

The  Commission  originally  appointed  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  State  University  was  needed  finally  proposed  that  a 
temporary  Board  of  Trustees  should  be  set  up  to  plan  an  ex¬ 
panded  program  for  education  beyond  the  high  school,  but 
under  Governor  Dewey’s  demands  the  law  when  finally  enacted 

last  winter  provided  that  this  temjjorary  Board  of  Trustees  not 


only  should  plan  these  extra  facilities  but  should  also  have 
direct  administration  and  control  of  them.  The  statute  as  it  was 

finally  passed  is  a  radical  departure  from  educational  tradition. 
It  places  the  State  University  under  a  Board  appointed  not  by 
the  Regents  nor  by  the  Legislature  but  by  the  Governor.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  proposed  State  University,  there  are  now  31  other 
State  colleges  and  institutes  teaching  agriculture,  home  econ¬ 
omics  and  other  vocational  subjects,  and  the  Teachers’  Colleges 
of  the  State.  There  are  plans  to  add  more  of  these  State  insti¬ 
tutes  and  colleges  under  the  expanded  program,  and  under  this 
law  not  the  people  or  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature  but 
the  Governor  of  the  State  may  appoint  the  local  boards  of  trus¬ 
tees  to  manage  and  control  all  of  these  institutions. 

J  N  ADDITION  to  this  political  control,  the  new  law  also 

would  divide  our  unified  system  of  education,  placing  over  it 
two  bosses — the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  proposed  State  University. 

Nor  is  the  danger  in  this  political  control  limited  to  higher 
education.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  State  University 
Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  of  all  of  the  Teachers’  Colleges dn  the  State, 
and  these  Teachers’  Colleges  prepare  young  men  and  women 
for  teaching  in  the  public  schools — kindergarten,  elementary 
and  high  school.  If  the  law  is  allowed  to  stand  as  is,  the  door 

is  wide  open  for  complete  political  dominance  of  our  whole 

educational  system. 

To  be  sure,  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  which  has  been 
appointed  consists  of  eminent,  sincere  people  of  high  ability. 
On  that  score.  Governor  Dewey  is  to  be  commended  for  his  ap¬ 
pointments.  But  it  is  significant  that  they  are  responsible  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  Governor  and  that  the  Governor  has  met  with  them 
and  taken  a  very  keen  interest  in  their  findings,  with  an  appar¬ 
ent  determination  to  have  a  controlling  hand  in  the  fundamental 
educational  policies  of  the  State.  The  Board’s  findings  have  been 
announced  to  the  press  by  the  Governor  himself. 

While  the  present  Board  is  composed  of  high  calibre  people, 
the  law  provides  for  all  of  their  terms  to  end  at  the  same  time, 
in  1954.  Suppose  we  then  should  have  a  radical  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  seat  in  Albany,  what  do  you  think  would  happen  to  your 
schools  then?  What  would  you  think  if  the  time  came  when 
every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  and  every  professor  in  the 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  12) 
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Right  In  Your  Own  Community 


There  is  no  better  seed  than  the  seed  available  right 
in  your  own  community  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 


ONE  of  the  reasons  why  Northeastern  farm¬ 
ers  organized  G.L.F.  was  to  provide  a  com¬ 
munity  service  for  known-origin  adapted  seed.  . 
They  wanted  G.L.F.  to  perform  this  service  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  good  seed  was  the  first  step  to 
better  crops,  and  better  crops  cut  feed  costs  and 
produced  more  milk  and 'eggs  for  Northeastern 
people. 

To  do  this  job  for  farmers,  G.L.F.  has  always 
provided  high-quality,  adapted  seed  right  in  the 
community  where  it  will  be  used.  The  men  at 
Local  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  make  it  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  know  seed  varieties,  local  growing  condi¬ 
tions  and  where  seeds  are  best  adapted  so  they 
can  help  farmers  select  the  seed  that  will  grow 
best  on  their  farm. 

High  Quality  in  order  to  get  farmers  the 
best  seed  there  is,  G.L.F.  operates  a  strict  quality 
control  program.  Before  seed  is  purchased  from 
any  growler,  his  reliability  is  carefully  investigated 
and  only  seed  from  known-origin  seed  stock  is 
bought. 

After  the  seed  is  purchased  from  the  grower,  it 
is  carefully  cleaned  and  processed  with  the  most 
modern  equipment.  Germination  tests  are  run  on 
each  batch  of  seed,  and  all  seeds  are  treated 


where  treatment  is  recommended  by  the  colleges 
of  agriculture. 

Local  Service  The  men  in  your  owm  com¬ 
munity  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can  help 
jmu  select  the  best  seed  for  your  farm.  When  you 
have  decided  wLat  seed  you  need,  place  your 
order  right  away  so  that  you  will  have  your  seed 
when  you  need  it.  Then  if  it  is  necessary  to  change 
your  plans,  arrangements  can  be  made  right  in 
your  owai  community  to  change  or  increase  your 
order. 

Adequate  Supply  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  supplies  of  all  seeds  appear  to  be  adequate 
at  this  time  to  meet  the  normal  needs  of  North¬ 
eastern  farmers  in  1949.  So  talk  to  the  men  at 
your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency,  check  your  needs 
for  corn,  small  grains,  grasses  and  legumes,  and 
place  your  seed  order  this  mon+h. 


The  above  illustration  is  tlrawn  from  real  life. 
Tnimansburg-  store  manager  Paul  English  with 
dairymen  Charles  Bates  (left)  and  E.  Lea  James 
(right). 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  mC.—The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


DOUBLE  MANURE 

When  G.L.F.  Gran-Phosphate  is  used  daily 
in  the  dairy  stable  at  the  rate  of  2  to  21  pounds 
per  cow,  the  equivalent  of  200  pounds  of  5-10-5 
fertilizer  per  cow  can  be  hauled  to  the  field  each 
month.  Th  s  balanced  fertilizer  will  go  twice  as 
far  on  the  farm,  and  the  value  of  the  manure  is 
doubled.  Six  tons  of  Gran-Phosphated  manure 
per  acre  will  do  the  work  of  12  tons  of  untreated 
manure. 

The  use  of  Gran-Phosphate  is  at  its  peak  in 
the  spring,  so  it  will  pay  to  take  your  supply 
now  for  use  both  in  the  stable  and  on  your  fields 
and  pastures  this  spring. 

Place  your  order  with  your  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  and  make  sure  you  have  all  of  the 
Gran-Phosphate  you  need. 

LESS  FIBRE— MORE  ENERGY 

The  formulas  for  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter, 
Broiler  Mash,  and  Turkey  Starter  were  changed 
on  January  1,  in  line  with  recent  findings  at  the 
colleges  of  agriculture. 

The  changes  in  Chick  Starter  and  Broiler 
Mash  were  made  primarily  to  reduce  the  fibre 
and  increase  the  energy  content  of  these  feeds. 
The  new  forrnula  for  Turkey  Starter  provides  an 
increase  to  28  per  cent  protein,  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
crease  in  available  energy. 

It  has  always  been  G.L.F.’s  policy  to  keep 
step  with  th^  latest  findings  of  college  research 
and  experiments.  When  recent  college  results 
showed  that,  when  other  essential  nutritive 
factors  are  amply  provided,  a  mash  containing 
less  fibre  and  more  energy  produces  greater  feed 
efficiency  so  that  less  feed  is  required  per  pound 
of  gain  in  growing  birds,  G.L.F.  quickly  adopted 
the  principle  so  that  Northeastern  farmers  could 
have  the  besbfeed  available. 

GOOD  FEED-MORE  MILK 

With  lower  grain  prices  and  all  other  costs 
remaining  at  high  levels,  one  of  the  best  means 
of  reducing  milk  production  costs  is  through 
feeding.  High  producing  cows  always  respond  to 
liberal  feeding  practices.  So  weigh  the  grain  that 
is  fed,  feed  according  to  production,  and  use  one 
of  the  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds  that  will  do  the  best 
job  of  producing  milk  on  your  farm. 

Ask  the  men  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
about  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds,  they  may  he  able  to 
help  you  produce  more  milk  at  less  cost. 

Hear  These  G.L.F.  Radio  Programs  Over  Rural 
Radio  Network: 

'“The  World  At  Noon,”  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day,  from  12  Noon  to  12:15  and  “Let’s  Look  At 
The  News,”  Sundays,  from  6:00  to  6:30  p.m. 
Heard  on  the  Rural  Radio  Network  FM  Stations. 


G.L.F.  Sptho-Kleen 
A  .^ew  Detergent 


G.L.F.  Syntho-Kleen  is  a  new  synthetic 
detergent  that  will  work  in  water  that  is 
hot  or  cold,  hard  or  soft.  It  is  excellent  for 
many  cleaning  purposes  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  home,  and  is  especially  good  for 
keeping  dairy  equipment  and  milking  ma¬ 
chines  clean.  With  G.L.F.  Syntho-Kleen, 
no  film  of  milkstone  will  form.  Available 
at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO  ♦  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
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Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

By  PHIL,  WILSON 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dairyman 


UR  EXPERIENCES  with  and 
our  observations  of  birdsfoot 
trefoil  since  establishing  our  ^ 
first  seedings  in  1937  have  con-  j 
vinced  us  that  this  legume  is  the  ans-  ^ 
wer  to  a  very  great  need  in  northeast¬ 
ern  agriculture. 

It  is  readily  adaptable  to  a  great 
variety  of  soil  types  and  conditions  and 
has  many  things  to  recommend  it  both 
for  hay  and  pasture.  It  makes  a  fine¬ 
stemmed,  leafy  hay  that  is  both  palat¬ 
able  and  nutritious,  and  with  its  habit 
of  continuing  green  growth  all  through 
the  growing  season  makes  a  very  high 
quality  hay  even  when  cut  late.  For 
pasture  it  grows  profusely  during  the 
hot  dry  weather  of  July  and  August 
when  pasture  is  so  badly  needed,  and 
continues  growth  even  after  freezing 
weather  in  the  fall.  It  also  makes  an 
excellent  aftermath  pasture. 

To  assist  new  growers  in  establish¬ 
ing  seedings  I  am  offering  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  based  on  our  experi¬ 
ence  and  observations: 

TYPE:  The  broad  leaf  type  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  leaf  to  stem,  is  a  more 
prolific  grower,  stands  up  better  for 
hay,  and  is  therefore  generally  recom¬ 
mended  over  the  narrow  leaf  type. 
ADAPTABILITY:  We  are  growing  it 
on  soil  that  ranges  all  the  way  from 
very  fine  sand  through  sandy  loam, 
slate  loam,  and  stony,  gravelly  soils  to 
clay,  with  moisture  conditions  from 
wet  to  very  dry. 

SEED  BED  PREPARATION:  Prep¬ 
aration  of  the  seed  bed  should  be  giv¬ 
en  as  much  care  for  this  crop  as  for 
any  other;  a  well- worked  fine  com¬ 
pact  seed  bed  as  clear  as  possible  of 
weeds  and  other  vegetation  is  desirable. 
We  have  established  good  stands  on 
permanent  pastures  without  plowing 
by  discing  and  harrowing  several  times 
to  kill  the  old  sod  and  stir  up  dirt  for 
the  seed  to  start  in.  Sowing  seed  on 
old  established  sod  without  first  break¬ 
ing  it  up  in  some  way  is  certain  to  be 
very  disappointing,  if  not  a  complete 
failure. 

INOCULATION:  Birdsfoot  requires  a 
special  inoculant  that  can  be  obtained 
through  most  commercial  seed  houses. 
While  some  stands  have  been  made 
without  it,  we  feel  the  small  amount 
of  expense  and  time  involved  in  inocu¬ 
lating  is  good  insurance  and  may  mean 
the  difference  between  success  and 
failure. 

TIME  OF  SEEDING  AND  NURSE 
CROPS:  We  have  established  good 
stands  with  winter  wheat  by  sowing 
the  seed  while  the  ground  is  still  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  in  the  spring  (around 
mid-March  in  this  locality).  We  have 
also  had  successful  seedings  by  sowing 
with  spring  grain,  and  on  the  pastures 
mentioned  above  by  discing  and  har¬ 
rowing  in  August  and  sowing  the  seed 
without  a  nurse  crop  during  the  last 
few  days  of  that  month. 

METHOD  OF  SEEDING:  Birdsfoot 
trefoil  has  a  very  fine  seed  and  great 
( Continued  on  Page  15 J 
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OFFERS 

THREE  POSITIVE  WAYS  TO  GET  MORE 
DRAWBAR  PULL  FROM  YOUR  TRACTOR 


EQUIP  YOUR  TRACTOR  WITH 

Tir^sion^  champion  Tr  tractor  tires 


For  greater  drawbar  pull,  get 
the  tires  that  deliver  the 
greatest  tread  bar  pull  — 
Firestone  Champions*  IFs  no 
wonder  they  OUTpull  all 
other  tractor  tires*  One  look 
at  the  tread  bars  is  enough  to 
tell  why  this  tire  outperforms 


all  other  tires*  Anyone  can 
see  that  these  bars  take  a 
deeper  bite  because  they’re 
higher,  a  bigger  bite  because 
they’re  longer,  a  stronger  bite 
because  they’re  Triple- 
Braced,  and  a  sharper  bite 
because  they’re  especially 
curved  for  self  -  cleaning* 


HAVE  YOUR  TIRES 
HYDRO-FLATED 

Firestone  Hydro-Flation  insures  the  right  Uquid-air 
ratio  for  maximum  traction.  You  get 
enough  liquid  weight  to  insure  maxi¬ 
mum  drawbar  pull, 
enough  air  cushion 
to  protect  your  tires 
against  dangerous 
body  shocks. 


INFLATE  YOUR  TIRES 
TO  12  POUNDS 

By  using  only  12  pounds  pressure,  the  whole 
tread  is  in  full  contact  with  the  ground  for  greater 

drawbar  pull.  You  can  do 
this  safely  with  Firestone 
Champion  Ground  Grip 
Tractor  Tires  because  the 
sidewalls  are  reinforced  for 
low-pressure  operation. 


PROPER 
INFLATION 
PROVIDES  FULL 
TREAD  CONTACT 
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WHILII  ROAD? 

NDOUBTEDLY  the  whole  question  of  farm  price 
supports  will  be  up  early  in  the  session  of  the 
new  Congress  this  year.  Some  members  of  the 
Administration,  the  Farmers  Union,  and  some 
farmers  are  insisting  that  farm  prices  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  90%  of  parity  irrespective  of  surpluses 
or  of  consumer  demand. 

Most  of  the  farm  organizations,  however,  and  I 
am  sure  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers,  realize 
the  danger  of  so  much  government  help  aAd  believe 
that  there  should  be  a  flexible  price  support,  just 
high  enough  to  save  farmers  from  a  ruinous  loss. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  meeting  on  December  15,  Senator  George 
D.  Aiken  of  Vermont  put  this  situation  in  words 
that  we  should  all  remember.  He  said: 

“So  far  as  it  lies  within  my  power  I  want  to 
impress  upon  every  person  the  gravity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  confronts  American  farmers. 

“Agriculture  is  at  a  crossroads. 

“We  can  take  one  road  with  its  ‘cost  plus’  guar¬ 
antees  and  easy  money  for  perhaps  two  years  more,' 
with  the  certainty  that  controls,  quotas  and  penal¬ 
ties  will  then  overtake  us.  Or  we  can  take  the  other 
road  which  leads  to  a  long  period  of  agricultural 
prosperity  for  America  at  a  somewhat  lower  level, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  farmer  will  remain 
free  to  run  his  own  farm.” 

LET’S  HAVE  A  STATE  FAIR 

ANY  statewide  New  York  farm  organizations 
as  well  as  New  York  State  farm  equipment 
dealers  have  passed  resolutions  asking  for  a  full- 
scale  State  Fair  for  1949.  Why  not? 

Why  continue  to  deprive  the  people,  especially 
the  young  farmers  in  Grange,  4-H  Clubs  and  Future 
Farmer  organizations,  of  the  entertainment  and  edu¬ 
cation  to  be  had  from  a  good  Fair? 

The  argument  is  raised  in  some  quarters  that  it 
is  impossible  to  hold  a  good  Fair  because  of  the 
location  of  the  grounds  and  the  state  of  the  buildings, 
and  therefore  the  fairgrounds  should  be  moved  to 
another  site,  new  buildings  erected,  and  the  Fair 
expanded  into  a  great  exposition.  Others  claim  that 
the  present  buildings  are  fundamentally  good,  that 
it  would  be  wasteful  to  raze  them,  and  that  they 
could  be  repaired  at  relatively  small  cost. 

In  any  case,  it  will  be  years  before  a  new  site  for 
a  great  exposition  can  be  prepared  and  the  large 
State  funds  from  tax  money  appropriated  to  erect 
an  entirely  new  set  of  buildings.  Whatever  decision 
is  eventually  made  about  moving  the  site,  why  not 
go  ahead  and  have  the  best  Fair  possible  on  the 
present  site? 

FARMERS  ORGANIZE 
AGAINST  FAST  TIME 

VERY  year  most  of  the  farm  organizations  pass 
emphatic  resolutions  against  Daylight  Saving 
or  Fast  Time,  and  every  year  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  receives  many  letters  from  farmers  on  the 
same  subject. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  mention  all  of  the 
sound  arguments  against  Daylight  Saving  Time.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  just  one  more  hardship 
and  one  more  cost  in  the  production  of  food,  but 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  write  us  about  it.  We  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  fully  agree  with  the  large  majority  of  farmers 
who  are  opposed  to  Daylight  Saving  Time.  The 
people  you  should  write  to  are  those  who  are  really 
responsible  for  the  change  in  time.  This  includes 
the  business  people  in  the  small  villages  and  cities 
who  get  a  lot  of  your  business.  They  should  be  re¬ 
minded  of  how  you  feel  on  the  matter.  Letters  to 
newspapers  and  to  your  city  friends  and  your  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  local,  state  and  national  government 
might  do  some  good.  If  you  don’t  make  your  pro¬ 
tests  known  where  they  will  count,  why  then  it 
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doesn’t  do  much  good  to  complain  when  the  change 
in  time  is  made. 

Some  people  in  Pennsylvania  are  taking  action. 
They  have  formed  an  organization  called  the  CEDS 
(Committee  for  the  Elimination  of  Daylight  Saving) 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  getting  rid  of  Daylight 
Saving  Time  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
organization  has  established  locals  in  28  counties 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  takes  the  position  that  only  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  final  right 
to  establish  the  time  and  that  state  laws  should 
conform  on  this  subject  to  those  established  by 
Congress. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  law  making  Eastern  Standard 
Time  legal  throughout  the  State  throughout  the 
year. 

If  you  feel  keenly  enough  about  this  problem, 
why  not  do  something  about  it? 

RAD  FOR  ROTH  LANDLORD 
AND  TENANT 

“1  am'  writing  you  to  do  something  about  rent 
control  because  it  is  very  unfair  to  landlords,  as  I 
know  from  bitter  experience. 

“I  live  on  a  large  farm,  keep  a  dairy  of  cows, 
have  a  lumber  business  and  have  sawed  millions 
of  feet  of  lumber  and  built  20  houses  to  rent  and 
sell.  These  were  four-room  and  six-room  houses, 
well  built  with  cellars,  running  water  and  some 
with  electricity. 

‘When  rent  was  frozen  in  1942,  it  was  at  a  very 
low  price  as  we  were  just  recovering  a  little  from 
the  depression  and  men  did  not  have  work.  I  reduced 
the  rent — sometimes  no  rent,  but  I  helped  them  out 
all  I  could  and  charged  only  $12  to  $15  a  month. 
Then  at  this  low  figure  rents  were  frozen. 

“At  that  time  I  paid  for  labor  $2.00  a  day  (eight 
hours).  Now  times  have  changed  and  men  are  get¬ 
ting  $1.00  and  $2.00  an  hour,  making  as  much  for 
one  day’s  work  as  I  get  for  a  month’s  rent.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  fairness  in  that? 

“I  am  now  renting  ten  houses.  They  need  repairs. 
The  law  says  I  may  not  increase  rent,  so  I  cannot 
make  the  needed  repairs  without  losing  money.  The 
tenants  are  willing  to  pay  more  but  I  may  not 
charge  more.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  tell  them  when  the 
houses  get  so  bad  they  cannot  live  in  them  to  move 
out  and  I  will  let  them  rot  down.  Is  that  sane? 
Several  families  thrown  out  with  no  place  to  go, 
joining  the  great  majority  of  homeless  families? 

“Don’t  you  think  there  are  still  enough  sane 
people  to  control  such  business  as  this?  I  can  tell 
of  other  instances  that  are  hardly  believable  as  to 
the  asininity  of  that  OPA. 

“I  again  ask  you  to  do  what  you  can!” 

ENT  CONTROLS  operate  badly  for  both  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants.  Under  the  present  rules  there 
is  little  or  no  incentive  to  fix  over  and  rent  old 
houses  because  the  rent  control  law  is  entirely 
one-sided. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  unscrupulous  landlords 
just  as  thei’e  are  unscrupulous  tenants.  But  both 
fair-dealing  landlords  and  tenants  are  now  being 
deprived  of  income  and  housing  because  of  the 
present  laws  and  regulations. 

EVERYHODY’S  LOSS 

FEW  evenings  ago  we  saw  from  our  farmhouse 
windows  a  great  and  terrifying  glow  upon  the 
sky  only  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  us  and  we 
knew  that  another  disastrous  farm  fire  was  taking 
its  toll.  Later  we  learned  that  a  large  barn  was 
burned,  including  a  herd  of  dairy  cows,  the  season’s 
crops,  and  most  of  the  farm  equipment.  That  loss 
was  everybody’s  loss,  particularly  for  those  who  be¬ 
long  to  the  cooperative  insurance  company  that  car¬ 
ried  the  insurance. 

But  the  insurance  was  nowhere  near  adequate  to 
cover  the  loss,  and  there  is  probably  not  one  farm 


home  or  barn  in  twenty-five  with  enough  insurance 
to  take  care  of  replacements.  And  in  addition  to  the 
actual  loss  of  barn,  stock  and  equipment,  there  is, 
of  course,  the  loss  of  the  farmer’s  only  income. 

Better  check  up  on  your  fire  insurance,  add  more 
if  you  need  it  and  can  get  it  and,  better  still,  keep 
a  strict  check  on  fire  hazards  around  your  place, 
including  electrical  wiring,  careless  smoking  of 
cigarettes  in  buildings,  and  sparks  from  engines 
operating  too  close  to  or  in  the  buildings. 

SURSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
FAMILY  ORCHARD 

HAVE  a  fair-sized  family  orchard  on  my  farm 
which  produces  Northern  Spies  and  Greenings 
and  some  other  varieties  in  considerable  abundance 
nearly  every  year.  But  I  am  forced  to  the  sad  con¬ 
clusion  that  I  would  be  better  off  if  I  cut  down 
every  tree  and  burned  it  for  firewood. 

We  are  not  in  a  fruit-growing  section  and  the 
output  from  this  orchard  does  not  begin  to  justify 
the  necessary  equipment  and  expense  of  producing 
good  apples.  The  result  is  that  the  apples  are  small 
and  scabby  and  melt  down  in  the  cellar  two  or  three 
weeks  after  they  are  picked.  This  year  most  of  them 
rotted  on  the  ground.  Remembering  the  old-time 
family  orchards  and  how  much  they  meant  to  farm¬ 
ers  years  ago,  I  hate  to  admit  that  their  day  is  past. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey  of  Michigan  State  College  says 
that  a  fruit  garden  is  a  good  substitute  for  the 
family  orchard.  On  our  place  we  have  made  a  start 
by  growing  a  lot  of  berries  of  different  kinds 
that  the  family  can  use.  Others  have  done  well  with 
a  few  peach,  cherry  and  plum  trees,  with  perhaps 
some  of  the  new  dwarf  forms  of  apples  and  pears. 
These  smaller  tree  fruits,  including  the  dwarfs,  come 
into  bearing  in  a  very  short  time.  All  of  them  are 
easy  to  care  for  and  can  be  sprayed  easily. 

Nevertheless,  like  any  other  crop,  berries  and 
small  fruits  require  work.  There  is  no  point  in 
spending  money  and  work  in  setting  them  out  unless 
you  are  fully  resolved  to  take  care  of  them. 

GAN’T  CONTROL  WEATHER 

ORN  acreage  planted  in  1948  wa^  only  about  2% 
more  than  the  acreage  of  1947,  yet  the  total 
crop  was  50%  greater.  The  increase  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  better  corn-growing  weather. 

Just  this  one  example  proves  the  folly  of  govern¬ 
ment  acreage  or  crop  control. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

INCE  my  story,  “The  Settlers,”  has  been  running 
in  American  Agriculturist  in  serial  form,  I  have 
received  many  interesting  letters  about  the  old- 
timers,  the  pioneers  in  the  Genesee  Valley.  One  of 
these  letters  comes  from  Mrs.  S.  S.  Spencer  in 
Gainesville,  New  York,  right  near  the  scene  of 
my  story,  who  tells  a  true  story,  first  told  by 
General  Lynus  W.  Thayer  at  a  pioneer  picnic. 

The  story  goes  that  there  once  was  a  big  flood — 
and  it  seems  that  they  had  plenty  then  as  well  as 
in  later  times.  When  the  daughter  of  a  pioneer 
living  in  Gainesville  tried  to  get  across  the  creek, 
she  fell  in  and  was  rescued  by  a  young  man.  The 
mother  of  the  young  lady  was  loud  in  her  rejoic- 
'  ing  at  the  rescue  of  her  daughter,  and  proceeded  to 
give  the  young  girl  to  the  young  man  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  gratitude. 

General  Thayer  described  the  girl  as  “not  at 
all  prepossessing  even  when  dry,”  and  her  appear¬ 
ance  had  decidedly  not  been  improved  by  the  duck¬ 
ing  and  the  fright. 

“She  is  yours!”  cried  the  grateful  mother.  “You 
have  rescued  her  from  a  watery  grave.  Take  her! 
She  is  yours!” 

The  young  man  considered  the  proposition  for  a 
moment  and  then  replied: 

“No,  thank  you.  I  don’t  want  her.  If  she  was 
mine,  I’d  put  her  right  back  in  again!” 
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AA’s  Fanners’  Dollar  Guide 

Demand  for  farm  products  should  continue  good.  Most  econ- 
omists  do  not  expect  further  inflation;  they  do  expect  some 
price  recession  but  no  depression  in  the  near  future.  Consumers’  goods  are  be¬ 
coming  more  plentiful;  some  sales  are  advertised.  Howev'er,  another  round  of 
wage  increases  might  bring  some  unemployment  if  manufacturers  ^ind  that 
consumers  will  not  buy  at  prices  which  reflect  the  wage  increase. 

FARM  PRICES;  Since  January  1,  1948,  prices  of  farm  products  have 

averaged  to  decline  13%.  Crops  went  down  20%  and 
livestock  products  7%.  Some  economists  predict  a  further  average  drop  of  5  to 
8%  in  1949. 

According  to  Farm  Economics,  published  by  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  New  York  farm  prices  this  fall  stood  at  an  index  of  285  as  against 
100  in  the  period  of  1910-14.  Prices  of  things  farmers  buy  had  an  index  of  249; 
the  cost  of  dairy  farming  stood  at  312;  the  cost  of  living  at  247,  and  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  factory  workers  at  491. 

Average  prices  of  U.  S.  land  on  November  1  was  8%  above  year  previous 
and  113%  above  the  1935-39  average.  However,  volume  of  farm  real  estate 
sales  is  10  to  15%  below  a  year  ago. 

GRASS  AND  CLOVER  SEED:  Order  grass  and  clover  seed  early. 

Only  crops  used  in  Northeast  Of 
which  seed  production  is  above  last  year  or  the  1942-46  average  are  alsike  and 
ladino  clover  seed.  Here  are  some  comments:  Alfalfa — smallest  crop  in  16 
years;  red  clover — average  crop  in  big  demand:  timothy — shortest  crop  in  14 
years;  sudan  grass — shortest  crop  since  ’34;  redtop — shortest  crop  in  history; 
brome  grass  down  one-half  from  last  year.  Crops  not  mentioned  are  in  more 
adequate  supply. 

CROPS;  Winter  wheat  already  planted  is  5%  above  last  year’s  record 
acreage.  Condition  is  reported  as  good.  Acreage  seeded  is  about 
10%  above  the  goal  announced  by  the  USD  A.  Yield  per  acre  equal  to  last  year 
would  bring  crop  of  1,043,290  bushels,  about  the  same  as  the  record  crop  of  1947. 

The  December  crop  report  upped  the  potato  estimate  to  445,850,000  bushels. 
This  is  the  third  largest  crop  on  record  and  was  grown  on  the  smallest  acreage 
in  years.  Last  year’s  crop  was  389,048,000  bushels. 

Price  supports  on  edible  beans  are  now  available  through  February  28  instead 
of  terminating  December  31,  1948,  as  originally  announced.  U.  S.  bean  crop  is 
the  second  largest  in  history. 

WASHINGTON;  Shortly  after  election  we  interpreted  the  signs  as  in- 

dicating  a  mild  retreat  by  the  administration  away 
from  some  “leftish”  or  so-called  liberal  proposals.  More  recent  trends  convince 
us  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  by  administration  leaders  to  carry  out  such 
promises  as: 

1.  Higher  price  supports  on  farm  products  whether  farmers  want  them  or 
not.  Controls  to  limit  production  are  being  talked.  Result  may  be  price  supports 
of  basic  crops  at  70  to  75%  of  parity  instead  of  60%,  ana  supports  on  non- 
basic  crops  varying  from  nothing  to  60%. 

2.  Repeal  or  modification  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

3.  Repeal  of  oleo  taxes  (there  will  oe  a  fight  over  restrictions  on  coloring). 

4.  More  help  to  everyone — more  social  security,  higner  minimum  wages, 
more  reclamation  projects,  etc.  (Read  what  Ed  Babcock  has  to  say  on  page  30.) 

On  the  other  hand,  taxes  on  cooperatives  are  not  expected  to  be  a  serious 
issue  in  the  present  Congress. 

FREIGHT  RATES:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized 

temporary  increases  in  freight  rates  varying  by 
areas  and  amounting  to  about  4  to  6%.  Hearings  on  a  permanent  increase  will 
be  called  shortly. 

WDOL:  Wool  price  support  program  for  1949  has  been  announced.  It  will 

be  about  the  same  as  ’48  program.  Wool  will  be  supported  by 
purchases  under  agreement  with  handlers  who  act  as  agents  for  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation. 


I F  1  WERE  starting  life  anew,  I’d 
*  look  this  land  of  ours  all  thru  until 
I  found  a  sunny  clime  where  they 
don’t  have  a  winter-time.  I  don’t  think 
man  was  made  to  stand  a  cold,  refrig¬ 
erated  land;  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  were,  we’d  have  a  heavy  coat  of 
fur,  or  we’d  be  made  to  operate  just 
like  a  bear,  and  hibernate.  But  we 
can’t  sleep  all  winter  long,  we  must 
have  food  to  keep  us  strong;  instead 
of  fur  for  out-of-doors,  we’re  covered 
with  a  bunch  of  pores,  which  proves 
again  that  we  are  made  for  lands  a 
hundred  in  the  shade. 

You  can’t  tell  me  that  it  is  right 
to  live  where  flu  bugs  like  to  bite, 
especially  when  they  get  such  glee 
from  gnawin’  on  old  birds  like  me. 
About  this  time  in  ev’ry  year,  I  am 
convinced  my  time  is  near;  I  start  to 
sniffle  and  to  cough  and  think  I’ll 
never  shake  it  off.  My  back  aches  and 
my  nose  gets  red,  I  get  all  stopped  up 
in  the  head  until  I  think  my  ears  will 
bust;  and  then  Mirandy  says  I  must  take  some  of  her  pet  medicine,  I  hate  it 
’cause  it  tastes  like  sin,  it  has  the  most  gosh-awful  smell  and,  worst  of  all, 
it  makes  me  well. 


J 


No.  14  Tractor  Drown 


Crop  soil  soon  gets  ’‘down  at 
the  heels/'  unless  you  feed  it 
No  12  Trocior  Drown  Tegulaily.  Thot's  why  every  day 
sees  countless  thousands  of  farm- 


No.  10  Team  or  Tractor 


LIME  SPREADING  ATTACHMENT 

A  simple,  inexpensive  attach¬ 
ment  makes  your  NEW  IDEA 
spreader  an  equally  efficient 
lime  spreader.  Close-lo-ground 
delivery  assures  excellent  dis¬ 
tribution  with  least  possible 
waste. 


ers  roll  thousands  of  NEW  IDEA 
Spreaders  onto  their  fields.  They 
know  that  nothing  rivals  barn¬ 
yard  manure  for  renewing  soil 
productivity.  Just  as  they  know 
that  for  thorough  shredding,  fine 
pulverizing  and  most  effective 
distribution  —  NEW  IDEA  remains 
the  first  name  in  spreaders. 


Make  the  most  of  nature's  number-one 
soil  builder.  Keep  your  land's  fertility 
up-and-growing  with  a  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader.  Ask  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer 
about  these  rugged,  light-draft  ma¬ 
chines  —  their  easier  operation  and 
remarkable  durability  that  cuts  operat¬ 
ing  costs  to  the  bone.  Or  write  direct 
for  free  descriptive  folders. 


NEW  IDEA  Division—  //r/ O  Mfg.  Corporation 
Dept.  411,  Coldwoter,  Ohio 

Send  free  ilfvsfrated  fotders  on-. 

[j]  Two-whee!  Spreaders  Q  Four-wheel  Spreaders 
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For 

Calf  Scours 


Bacillary  Enteritis 
Foot  Rot 
Shipping  Fever 


SULMET  c^  . 

SULFAMETHAZINE 

A  wonder-working  sulfa  drug,  the  equal  or  superior  of  any  other 
sulfa,  highly  effective  in  treating  a  wide  range  of  destructive 
diseases  of  farm  animals. 

Alone  among  sulfas  Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  Lederle  will 
maintain  effective  blood  levels  on  once-a-day  treatment . . .  Effec¬ 
tiveness  of  blood  concentrations  maintained  on  smaller  amounts 
of  Sulmet  emphasize  the  economy  of  using  this  drug ...  In  re¬ 
lation  to  other  sulfas,  Sulmet’S  lower  toxicity  is  definite. 

Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  is  recommended  for  the  treatment 
of  such  diseases  as  —  necro  and  infectious  pneumonia  in  hogs; 
foot  rot  in  dairy  and  beef  cattle  and  sheep;  shipping  fever  in 
all  farm  animals;  calf  scours  and  bacillary  enteritis  in  dairy  and 
beef  cattle,  sheep  and  horses;  acute  mastitis,  and  chronic  mas¬ 
titis  when  used  with  Veticillin*  Penicillin  Lederle;  cocci- 
diosis  in  sheep  and  calves;  cecal  coccidiosis,  pullorum  disease, 
acute  fowl  cholera,  and  coryza  in  poultry.  Also,  for  septicemia 
(blood  poisoning)  and  many  secondary  bacterial  infections 
associated  with  virus  diseases. 

Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  a  diagnosis  for  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  this  product.  For  best  management 
and  disease  control  procedures,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

*Reg.  U.  S.Pat.  Off. 
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DAIRY  BARN 

ny  PAUL  R.  HOFF 

DT  has  been  estimated  that  a 
dairy  cow  breathes  off  about 
2  gallons  of  water  every  day. 

When  a  herd  of  cows  is  con¬ 
fined  in  a  stable  from  au¬ 
tumn  until  spring  and  the  stable  is 
closed  during  most  of  this  time,  there 
are  many  gailons  of  moisture  present 
to  soak  into  the  wood,  shortening  the 
life  of  rafters,  joists  and  other  parts 
of  the  bam  frame  unless  the  moisture 
is  taken  out  by  good  ventilation.  Bams 
have  falien  in  because  the  lack  of  ven¬ 
tilation  weakened  the  frame.  A  common 
sight  in  almost  any  section  of  the  ELECTRIC  FAN  VENTILATION.  The  fan 

should  move  60  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  (CFM)  for  each  1,000  pound  animal 
unit.  It  should  be  installed  in  an  outside 
wall  near  the  ceiling  with  a  flue  built 
down  to  15  inches  above  the  floor. 


tern  should  remove  the  moisture  be¬ 
fore  it  can  condense  and  collect  on 
parts  of  the  barn  frame.  Finally,  it 
should  operate  without  more  than  in¬ 
frequent  attention  from  the  men  around 
the  barn. 

There  are  2  parts  to  a  correctly-de¬ 
signed  ventilation  system.  First,  either 
a  wooden  outtake  flue  or  an  electric 
fan  to  exhaust  the  air  from  the  stable. 
Both  have  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages.  The  flue  will  last  as  long  as  the 
barn  and  there  is  no  cost  for  operation. 
But  since  most  flues  go  through  the 
mow,  construction  can  be  done  only 
when  the  mow  is  at  least  partially 
empty.  At  the  present  prices  for  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  an  outtake  flue  may 
cost  several  hundred  dollars.  The  fan 
can  be  installed  at  a  lower  cost  than 
can  the  flue,  but  of  course  there  is  a 
continuous  cost  for  electric  current 
every  month  the  cows  are  in  the  stable. 
All  of  the  constmction  involved  in  a 
fan  installation  is  in  the  stable;  there¬ 
fore  it  can  be  installed  any  time. 

The  second  part  of  a  ventilation  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  fresh  air  intake  flues.  Fresh 
air  intakes  that  do  not  cause  drafts  on 
the  cows  are  an  important  part  of  a 
good  ventilation  system.  Air  coming  in 
for  a  50-cow’ stable  the  floe  should  be  through  cracks  around  the  doors  and 
about  4r'x42".  windows  or  through  tip-in  windows 

creates  drafts  and  may  cause  cold 
ing  off  because  of  dampness  on  the  in-  areas  in  different  parts  of  the  stable, 
side.  It  is  necessary  to  build  fresh  air  intake 

Ventilation  through  the  hay  chute  flues  into  the  stable  walls.  By  distribut- 
is  not  good  practice.  The  stable  may  ing  them  evenly  around  the  walls  and 
be  dry  when  the  moisture  goes  up  admitting  the  fresh  air  near  the  ceil- 
through  the  hay  chutes  but  the  mois-  ing,  the  fresh  air  is  mixed  with  the  air 
ture  condenses  under  the 
causes  the  rafters  and 
the  roof  boards  to  rot  and 
it  reduces  the  life  of  the 
roofing. 

A  good  ventilation  sys¬ 
tem  should  move  fresh 
air  into  the  stable  and  ex¬ 
haust  the  moisture-filled 
air.  It  should  do  this  with¬ 
out  creating  drafts  on  the 
cows  and  without  making 
the  stable  cold.  The  sys- 

FRESH  AIR  INTAKE  FLUE.  A 
fresh  air  intake  is  needed 
for  each  3V^  to  4-1,000 
pound  animal  units,  and 
each  intake  should  have  an 
opening  area  of  60  square 
inches.  The  intakes  should 
be  evenly  distributed 
around  the  stable  walls  and 
direct  the  incoming  fresh 
air  upwards  as  it  enters 
the  stable,  so  that  the  fresh 
air  may  fall  gently  along 
I  the  side  walls. 


roof.  This 


(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Northeast  where  dairy  cows  are  raised 
is  a  well-painted  barn  with  the  paint 
on  the  outside  of  the  stable  wall  scal- 


WOODEN  OUTTAKE  FLUE.  The  flue  should 
extend  from  15  inches  above  the  stable 
floor  to  at  least  2  feet  above  the  highest 
part  of  the  roof.  It  must  be  built  of  2 
thicknesses  of  Vb"  lumber  with  building 
paper  between,  or  with  1  thickness  of 
lumber  and  1  of  7/16"  vapor  seal  insu¬ 
lation  board.  The  flue  should  be  nearly 
square  and  only  one  is  needed.  The  size 
depends  on  the  number  of  cows  in  the 
stable  and  the  height  of  the  roof.  A  30- 
cow  stable  requires  a  flue  about  32"x33"; 


LOOK  AT  THE  HIGH-PRICE  FEATURES 
IN  THESE  LOWEST-PRICED  TRUCKS 

It’s  Chevrolet’s  new  4-SPEED  SYNCHRO-MESH 
TRANSMISSION  for  quicker,  easier  and  quieter 
operation  in  one-ton  and  heavier  duty  models. 
This  all  new  transmission  enables  driver  to 
maintain  speed  and  momentum  on  grades. 

The  Chevrolet-developed  SPLINED  REAR  AXLE 
HUB  CONNECTION  insures  added  strength  and 
greater  durability  in  heavy  hauling. 

Summer  or  winter  there’s  living  room  comfort  in 
'Chevrolet’s  famous  CAB  THAT  “BREATHES”!* 
Outside  air — heated  in  cold  weather — is  drawn 
in  and  used  air  is  forced  out. 

Found  only  in  Chevrolet  heavy-duty  trucks,  the 
LOAD-MASTER  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE, 
famous  for  outstanding  economy,  is  now  even 
more  durable  and  efficient  in  operation! 

WUk  •  The  Flexi-Mounted  Cab  •  Uniweld 
all-steel  cab  construction  •  All-round  visibility 
with  rear-comer  windows*  •  New,  heavier 
springs  •  Full-floating  hypoid  rear  axles  in 
%-ton  and  heavier  duty  models  •  Hydrovac 
power  brakes  on  2-ton  models  •  Ball-bearing 
steering  •  Wide  base  wheels  »  Standard  cab- 
to-axle  dimensions  •  Multiple  color  options. 

*HeaHng  and  ventilating  system  and  rear-corner  windows  with  de  luxe 
equipment  optional  at  extra  cost,  j 


Advance-Design  CHEVROLET 
Heavy-Duty  Trucks 

The  moment  you  put  one  of  these  heavyweights  to 

^  I 

work  on  your  farm,  you’ll  know  you’re  riding  a 
winner.  Because  they’re  really  built— built  for 
loads  and  built  to  last— with  extra  horsepower 
under  the  hood  that  levels  the  roads  and  eats  up 
the  miles.  Yet,  for  all  their  bigness  and  power  and 
life-long  quality,  they  cost  you  less— 3  ways.  For 
Chevrolet  heavy-duty  trucks  have  3-WAY  THRIFT 
— low  cost  of  operation,  low  cost  of  upkeep  and  the 
lowest  list  price  in  the  entire  truck  field! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


Choose  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS  for  Transportation  Unlimited! 
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...ripen  to  full  maturity 
...produce  bigger  yields 


of  better  corn! 

BRED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE  SHORT  GROWING  SEASONS 
OF  NEW  YORK  AND  OTHER  HIGH  ALTITUDE  AREAS 

You  dpn’t  have  to  worry  about  a-late  spring  or  an  early  frost  when  you  plant 
these  new,  early-maturing  Funk  G  Hybrids — G-10  or  G-6.  They  were  bred 
with  half  their  blood  lines  from  northeastern  strains  that  make  them  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  for  New  York  State,  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  other  high 
altitude  areas  where  growing  seasons  are  short. 

Used  throughout  New  York  State,  these  hybrids  proved  that  while  cold  nights 
of  an  early  fall  may  stop  other  corn  these  G-10  and  G-6  hybrids  ripen  to  full 
maturity — produce  bigger  yields  of  better  corn.  That  explains,  too,  why  they 
won  the  acclaim  of  farmers  and  agricultural  authorities  in  every  section. 

Here’s  what  a  few  users  say  about  these  new  hybrids: 


''FUNK  G-IO  is  the  most  talked  about  corn  in  the  county.  Best  we  have  ever 
grown."  —W.  D.,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Your  G-10  produced  4300  measured  bushels  for  me  from  22  acres." 

—P.  S.,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"We  like  Funk  G  Hybrids  because  they  are  dependable— produce  a  good  crop 
every  year."  —A.  W.  H.,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Regardless  of  what  kind  of  corn  you’ve  been  growing,  you  just  can’t  afford 
not  to  plant  these  new  G  hybrids.  There  are  varieties  for  both  husking  and 
silage.  Don’t  delay.  Act  now.  Mail  the  coupon  below.  It’s  your  first  step  to 
bigger  corn  profits  for  next  year. 


f  OHK  G 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  41 T  ,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Po. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  folder  which  fells  why  Funk  G  Hybrids  pay  off  with 
bigger  yields  on  my  form! 


Nome. 


u 


Boute. 

Town. 


.Stote. 


=-J 
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YOU 

by  A.  JAMES  HALL 


Irrigate  Pastures 

Two  months  ago  I  mentioned  here 
that  T  hadn’t  heard  of  anyone  irrigating 
pastures  but  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to 
hear  about  it  any  day.  Well,  just  read 
what  Charles  Harris,  Bristol  County, 
Massachusetts,  county  agent,  has  to 
say: 

“Recently  you  commented  that  you 
had  never  seen  a  pasture  irrigated  with 
portable  pipe.  Well,  come  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  ! 

“Raymond  White  of  Acushnet,  Bris¬ 
tol  County,  has  had  irrigation  equip¬ 
ment  for  three  years.  In  1946,  I  jok¬ 
ingly  remarked  that  within  two  years 
dairy  farmers  would  be  irrigating  pas¬ 
tures  just  like  vegetable  growers.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  Mr.  White  had 
portable  pipe  delivered  to  his  farm.  It 
rained  for  the  next  five  days  and  he 
didn’t  use  it,  but  in  1947  it  was  used  on 
16  acres  of  ladino  clover.  In  1948  he 
purchased  1,200,000  gallons — or  about 
40  inch  acres — of  water  from  the  city 
of  New  Bedford  for  about  $120.  He 
boosted  the  pressure  to  160  pounds  and 
operated  two  Giant  nozzles. 

“At  Joslin  Hill  Farms  in  Leominster, 
Worcester  County,  they  have  installed 
a  low  pressure  portable  pipe  system 
that  sprinkles  water  through  the  per¬ 
forated  top  and  covers  an  area  40  feet 
wide  the  entire  length  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  line.  This  system  was  put  in  as  a 
means  to  produce  more  pasture  and 
stop  barn  feeding  when  dry  weather 
reduces  pasture  growth.  A  definite  pro¬ 
gram  of  fertilization  on  irrigation  is 
under  way  to  get  maximum  yields  of 
pasture  for  the  75-cow  herd.  About  60 
acres  were  watered,  some  of  it  side 
hill  which  required  lifting  the  water 
to  an  elevation  60  feet  above  the 
pond  from  which  they  were  pumping. 

.  “At  Arthur  Leland  and  Sons  in  East 
Bridgewater,  Plymouth  County,  an  irri¬ 
gation  system  was  purchased  this  year, 
and  in  addition  to  usual  pasture  irri¬ 
gation  it  was  used  to  start  a  new 
seeding  of  clover  that  was  not  coming 
because  of  dry  weather.  This  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  it  was  used  to  start  a  fall 
pasture  crop  of  wheat.  Mr.  Leland  said 
it  was  pretty  nice  to  see  his  cows  feed¬ 
ing  in  fall  wheat  when  elsewhere  in 
the  area  there  was  no  pasture  at  all. 

“We  understand  that  there  is  a  pas¬ 
ture  irrigation  installation  in  Essex 
County  and  three  or  four  in  Con¬ 
necticut.” 

Water  Is  Great  Asset 

I  have  to  admit  that  I  didn’t  dream 
that  anyone  in  the  Northeast  had  car¬ 
ried  irrigation  to  the  point  of  water¬ 
ing  pasture  land.  But,  as  Mr.  Harris 
points  out,  it  is  being  done  and  is  felt 
to  be  valuable  enough,  for  one  man  at 
least,  actually  to  pay  for  the  water  he 
pumps  on  his  land. 

This  use  of  water  to  improve  pas¬ 
tures  should  prove  an  incentive  to 
many  more  men  to  build  farm  ponds. 
By  storing  surplus  water  in  the  spring, 
they’ll  have  water  available  to  keep 
those  pastures  green  in  late  August. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Tioga  County, 
N.  Y.,  Soil  Conservation  District,  I 
learned  recently  that  quite  a  few  men 
in  that  dairy  county  have  built  farm 
ponds  in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
I  was  amazed  to  hear  that,  by  the 
efficient  use  of  bulldozers,  farm  ponds 
could  be  built  at  as  low  a  cost  as  $75! 
I  also  learned  that  a  drainage  ditch  to 
carry  off  surplus  spring  water  could. 


in  some  cases  where  the  water  wasn’t 
stored,  lower,  the  water  level  of  ad¬ 
jacent  fields  by  several  feet.  Why  not 
store  that  water  to  use  for  irrigation, 
stock,  fire  protection,  fiood  control  and 
to  add  fish  to  the  menu?  And  just  look 
at  what  fun  it  would  be  to  have  a  sum¬ 
mer  swimming  hole  and  a  wintertime 
skating  rink  for  the  kids! 

At  a  recent  barn  fire  near  Ithaca, 
water  had  to  be  hauled  in  milk  cans  to 
the  pumper.  A  pond  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  a  $25,000  loss. 

Many  men  who  have  ponds  have  told 
me  that  by  raising  the  sides  of  an 
average-size  farm  pond  just  two  or 
three  feet,  they  could  hold  an  extra 
million  gallons  of  water  whenever  there 
was  a  fiood  emergency.  If  enough  farm¬ 
ers  had  ponds  and  each  one  held  back 
a  million  gallons  of  water,  I  think  this 
would  be  a  simple  way  to  eliminate 
from  the  government  budget  the  many 
millions  spent  and  being  spent  ,  for 
flood  control  dams,  levees,  dykes  and 
so  forth,  because  most  of  the  water 
would  be  held  back  at  the  source — up 
on  the  farms  before  it  had  a  chance  to 
wash  away  valuable  topsoil.  What  good 
does  it  do  to  build  a  huge  dam  to  catch 
the  topsoil?  It  just  fills  the  dam  with 
silt  in  a  few  years.  What  do  You  think? 

About  A  Power  Hoist 

In  our  Forum  edition,  Robert  Schaf¬ 
fer,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  told  me  he 
wanted  Industry  to  tell  him  how  to 
hook  up  power  to  hoist  his  litter 
carrier.  Bob,  your  answer  came  from 
Alvin  K.  Rothenberger  of  Worcester, 
down  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  who 
writes : 

“We  use  a  Louden  carrier  and  re¬ 
cently  solved  the  problem  of  using 
power  to  lift  it  after  more  than  20 
years  of  hard  labor  on  the  chain  hoist. 

“We  fastened  a  H.P.  heavy  duty 
electric  motor  to  the  ceiling,  on  a  shelf, 
near  the  track  at  the  exit  door.  The 
grooved  pulley  on  the  motor  is  1  inch  in 
diameter.  The  loaded  carrier  is  pushed 
to  a  position  near  the  motor  so  that  a 
‘V’  belt  connects  the  small  motor  pulley 
with  the  chain  hoist  pulley  wheel  on  the 
carrier  carriage.  Now  with  one  hand 
on  the  switch  and  the  other  steadying 
the  carrier,  the  load  lifts  up  as  smooth¬ 
ly  as  that  on  a  child’s  toy  hoist. 

“The  deep  groove  on  the  chain  hoist 
wheel  is  partly  filled  with  friction  tape 
to  improve  traction,  and  the  reduction 
gears  well  oiled  to  reduce  friction. 
Belt  tension  is  regulated  by  pushing 
the  carrier  into  or  away  from  the  belt. 
When  starting  the  motor,  the  tension 
must  be  off  until  it’s  in  full  motion. 
The  total  investment  shouldn’t  be  over 
$25  plus  an  hour  for  installing. 

“This  arrangement  has  taken  a  lot 
of  drudgery  from  our  stable  cleaning. 
I  am  63  years  old  and  now  find  the 
chore  of  cleaning  for  40  Holsteins  not 
too  unpleasant.” 

Winning  Family 

Mrs.  Elton  Borden  of  Schaghticoke, 
N.  Y.,  won  first  place  in  the  ginger¬ 
bread  contest  sponsored  by  New  York 
State  Grange  and  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  received  $25  from  American 
Agriculturist,  a  $3  entry  prize  from  the 
Grange,  and  several  other  prizes.  Hqr 
husband  is  the  Elton  Borden  who  was 
one  of  the  very  first  boys  to  win  tl»e 
American  Agriculturist  Achievement 
Award  for  Juvenile  Grangers  back  in 
1936. 


The  Ford  Tractor  and  a  properly  selected  Dearborn 
Plow  make  the  right  combination  for  better,  easier 
plowing.  It  is  an  economical  outfit  to  buy,  operate  and 
service.  Each  Dearborn  Plow  is  quickly  and  easily 
attached.  It  has  no  levers  nor  clutches,  not  even  wheels 
or  axles,  and  no  safety  hitch  is  required. 

By  a  simple  movement  of  the  Hydraulic  Touch 
Control  lever  on  the  Ford  Tractor  you  can  lift,  lower 
and  control  the  depth  of  any  Dearborn  Plow.  Through 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control  and  Implement  Position 
Control  you  have  a  means  of  keeping  the  implement 
at  uniform  working  depth:  1.  When  land  is  rough  or 
“corrugated,”  but  of  uniform  texture;  2.  When  land  is 
smooth  but  of  various  soil  textures;  3.  When  land  is 
both  rough  and  has  changing  textures.  Saves  time  and 
work  and  makes  a  better  job. 

Whether  you  select  a  Dearborn  moldboard  plow, 
disc  plow,  two-way  plow,  or  middlebuster,  you  get  all 
the  advantages  of  advanced  design  and  easier  opera¬ 
tion  that  give  you  better  plowing  results.  Ask  your 
Ford  Tractor  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  Ford  Tractor 
and  one  or  more  types  of  Dearborn  plows  on  your  farm. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Right  Combination  for 

BETTER 
PLOWING 


COPYRIGHT  194?,  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


+ the  DEARBORN  PLOW 

that  fits  your  farming  conditions 


With  the  Ford  Tractor’s 
Hydraulic  Touch  Con¬ 
trol  lever,  you  can  lift 
and  lower  any  Dear¬ 
born  plow  and  main¬ 
tain  its  workiny  depth. 


With  two  big,  heavy  duty  d,iscs  of  high  carbon 
steel,  the  Dearborn  disc  plow  does  a  great  job 
in  hard,  stony,  abrasive,  sticky,  waxy  or  root- 
filled  soil  .  .  .  overcomes  many  problems  of 
penetration,  scouring  and  wear. 


The  Dearborn  two-way  plow  makes  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  lay  out  lands,  all  furrows  may  be 
turned  to  the  same  side,  and  it  leaves  no  dead 
furrows  or  back  furrows.  Ideal  for  irrigated 
land,  contour  farming,  irregular  fields. 


Simple  design,  sturdy  construction  and  scien¬ 
tifically  engineered  bottoms,  coulters  and 
jointers  make  the  Dearborn  moldboard  plow 
outstanding.  Available  in  2-12"  or  2-14"  size 
and  with  many  types  of  bottoms  for  various 
soil  conditions. 


taM  m  ms  swh,  This  sign  marks  your  Ford 

Tractor  and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment  dealer.  Remember 
him  for  new  machinery,  expert  service  and  genuine  parts  . . . 
Get  acquainted  with  him  .  .  .  he's  a  good  man  to  know  better. 
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STERIING 

SALT 

White  Gold  on  the  form 
Insist  on  it  for  best  results 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC.  •  Scranton,  Pa. 


’'Nothing  I  buy  for  profit  returns  so  much 
for  so  little  as  salt . . .  Sterling  Salt . . . 
literally  'White  Gold’  to  me. 

"I  use  Sterling  Salt  wherever  salt  is 
needed.  Tests  prove  hogs  . . .  fed  salt  free 
choice  . . .  gain  26%  more  weight  per 
pound  of  feed.  So  my  hogs  get  Sterling  Salt 
and  show  greater  gain.  My  other  livestock 
grow  healthier  . . .  are  more  productive  . . . 
yield  more  meat,  milk,  wool  for  extra 
. . .  because  of  free  choice  feeding  of 
Sterling  Salt. 

"I  use  Sterling  Salt  cures  to  produce  tastier 
meats  . . .  and  Sterling  Seasoning 
to  give  my  sausages  a  rich,  tangy  flavor. 
"And  my  wife  uses  Sterling  Salt  for 
freshening  vegetables,  meats,  poultry,  fish 
K  • ,  for  canning,  pickling,  cooking.  It’s  the 
real  'Salty  Salt’. . .  just  the  salt  you  want 
on  the  table  at  every  meal. 

"Yes,  Sterling  Salt  is  literally 
White  Gold  to  me.” 


New  York  Vegetable  and  Potato 
Growers  Hold  Full  Sessions  at  Utica 

Costs  of  Production,  Trade  Competition,  Government 
Supports  and  Controls  Highlight  the  Discussions 

Bi/  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


The  economic  outlook  is  uncer¬ 
tain  and  deflation  may  be  near  for 
the  farmer  and  consumer  and  readjust¬ 
ment  may  be  more  important  than 
price  levels,  Dr.  M.  Bond,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  economist  told  a  joint  session 
of  the  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  and  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  at  Utica. 

Another  Cornell  man,  'T.  Norman 
Hurd,  warned  that  farmers  who  hope 
to  survive  the  price-cost  squeeze  have 
no  alternative  to  lowering  their  costs 
of  production.  Hurd  said  that  labor  is 
the  principal  item  in  farm  costs  and  he 
saw  little  immediate  indication  that 
wages  would  be  any  lower  this  year. 
He  thought  they  might  even  be  affect¬ 
ed  the  other  way  if  there  was  industrial 
competition  for  labor. 

Hurd  did  not  imply  that  the  farmer 
was  not  an  efficient  producer.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  since  1900  production  per 
man  on  the  farm  has  been  doubled.  He 
illustrated  the  importance  of  labor 
costs  by  saying  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
price  farmers  receive  for  snap  beans 
goes  for  labor,  and  for  all  crops  in  the 
United  States  the  average  is  51%. 

But  even  this  great  production  will 
not  be  enough  to  feed  the  country  in 
future  years,  according  to  Firman  E. 
Bear,  head  of  the  soils  department  at 
Rutgers  University.  He  said  that  by 
1950  United  States  population  will  be 
150  millions  and  the  country  must  pre¬ 
pare  to  feed  200  millions  eventually. 

Need  for  Better  Grading 
and  Packs  to  Hold  Trade 

All  through  separate  and  joint  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  two  groups  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  need  to  win  public 
confidence  by  better  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing  of  produce.  In  this  connection  Kris 
Bemis  of  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association  said  that  6,000 
retailers  had  attended  association  spon¬ 
sored  schools  in  better  handling  of  pro¬ 
duce.  These  schools  have  proved  so  ef¬ 
fective  in  reducing  waste,  increasing 
movement  and  getting  better  quality 
produce  to  consumers  that  they  now 
are  given  federal  support. 

One  of  the  points  developed  was  that 
while  consumption  of  frozen  foods  has 
increased,  the  volume  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  also  has  jumped  substantially. 
This  led  some  growers  to  wonder  if 
further  trends  in  this  direction  meant 
less  demand  for  fresh  vegetables.  An¬ 
other  slant  expressed  was  that  the  ex¬ 
pected  increased  supply  and  lower  price 
of  pork  would  greatly  accelerate  move¬ 
ment  of  sauerkraut  out  of  storage. 
This  was  of  interest  to  cabbage  grow¬ 
ers  who  reported  selling  their  crop  for 
0  per  ton,  in  contrast  to  $90  last  year. 
A  detailed  report  on  what  processors 
are  doing  and  can  do  to  improve  rela¬ 
tions  with  growers  was  presented  by 
Joseph  P.  King  of  the  Birdseye-Snider 
Division  of  General  Foods.  King  said 
that  processors  have  to  make  a  profit 
to  stay  in  business,  but  they  want 
fanuers  to  make  money,  too,  so  that 
they  may  continue  to  produce.  He  said 
numerous  conferences  and  exchanging 
of  information  during  the  past  year 
had  pointed  the  way  to  better  relations. 

One  of  the  points  of  agreement  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  that  western  canned  foods  are 
being  replaced  on  retail  store  shelves. 
Gordon  B.  Hovey,  executive  of  the 
Market  Basket  Stores,  Geneva,  said  one 
of  the  reasons  chains  were  buying  more 
local  goods  was  high  freight  rates  on 
,  stuff  shipped  from  a  distance.  Edward 


Burns,  president  of  the  Alton  Canning 
Company,  agreed  to  this. 

Government:  Supports 
and  Controls 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  good  deal 
of  informal  discussion  at  the  Utica  ses¬ 
sions  centered  around  the  1949  potato 
price  support.  For  the  most  part,  senti¬ 
ment  seemed  to  go  along  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  declared  policy  of  support  at 
60  per  cent  of  parity.  Acreage  controls 
are  another  thing,  sentiment  being  de¬ 
cidedly  against  them.  Here  and  there  a 
grower  ruefully  mourned  the  passing 
of  the  money-laden  Santa  Claus  dis¬ 
tributing  government  money  for  pota¬ 
toes  at  the  1948  rate  of  90%  of  parity. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of 
the  deteriorating  quality  of  potatoes 
that  have  reached  retail  markets,  with 
blame  usually  being  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  support  program 
growers  have  had  little  or  no  market¬ 
ing  problem.  “What  we  need,’’  one 
prominent  potato  grower  remarked,  “is 
to  have  to  sell  potatoes  again.” 

Mrs.  Pauline  Bogner,  Marcy  house¬ 
wife,  said  consumers  consider  price 
supports  keep  retail  prices  up,  but 
Hovey  said  consumers  did  not  under¬ 
stand  supports.  Kenneth  Noble,  Lin- 
wood  grower,  said  growers  of  vege¬ 
tables,  excepting  potatoes,  did  not 
benefit  from  supports.  He  said  the  av¬ 
erage  can  of  peas  sold  for  better  than 
15  cents  but  the  farmer  received  only 
three  cents,  so  he  hardly  could  be  blam¬ 
ed  for  the  high  price.  He  said  the  out¬ 
look  was  that  farmers  costs  would  be 
higher  this  year. 

Potato  Gro\v€»rs  Approve 
FTexible  Supports 

'The  Empire  State  Potato  Club  voted 
approval  of  marketing  agreements  and 
flexible  price  supports.  Directors  were 
instructed  to  apply  for  marketing 
agreements  in  this  area,  to  cooperate 
with  other  groups  in  promoting  such 
agreements.  In  approving  flexible  price 
supports  it  asked  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  devise  means  to  protect 
the  interests  of  eligible  growers  who 
may  be  hurt  severely  by  drastic  acre¬ 
age  reductions  as  decreed  for  this  year. 

Harold  J.  Evans  of  Georgetown  was 
elected  president,  William  Hodnett  of 
Bliss,  vice  president  and  Don  Kent  of 
Andover,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Seed  Co-€»p  Changes  Name 

During  the  Utica  sessions  a  special 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Seed  Im¬ 
provement  Cooperative  Association  was 
held.  Name  was  changed  to  New  York 
Certified  Seed  Cooperative,  which  pres¬ 
ident  Bruce  P.  Jones  of  Hall  said  was 
more  in  keeping  with  the  work  of  the 
association.  It  is  the  official  state  seed- 
certifying  agency. 

OfHeers 

Ward  West  of  Rochester  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  vegetable 
growers’  association.  Vice-presidents 
are:  Ben  Vollmer,  Syracuse;  John 
Wickman,  Cutchogue,  L.  I.;  L.  Heusted 
Myers,  Albany,  and  Elmer  Angle,  Eden. 
Kenneth  B.  Floyd  of  Schuylerville  con¬ 
tinues  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Don  Kent  of  Andover,  Leon  Mehlen- 
bacher  of  Wayland  and  Richard  Ami- 
don  of  Lafayette  are  new  directors  of 
the  potato  club.  A  committee  was 
named  to  consider  amendments  to  the 
by-laws,  including  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  directors  from  nine  to  15. 


More  Power 
to  the 

American  Farmer 

through 

more  electricity 
on  the  farm 


FINDS  WAY  TO  BEAT  PUNT  SHORTAGE! 


**When  fields  are  deep  in  ice  and  snoiv, 
And  you  sit  by  the  fire’s  glow, 

It’s  very  comforting  to  know. 

When  spring  docs  come — 

you’re  set  to  go!” 

I  can’t  recall  a  longer  Autumn  than 
the  past  one,  nor  better  weather  to  get 
Fall  work  done  on  a  farm.  And,  it’s 
been  many  years  since  farmers  generally 
have  had  so  much  cash  on  hand 
or  in  inventories  with  which  to  replace 
and  repair  equipment  and  get  supplies 
on  hand  for  the  coming  season.  For 
that,  all  of  us  should  be  truly  thankful. 

Shortages  and  uncertainty  of  deliv¬ 
eries  have  taught  most  of  us  to  prepare 
for  the  future  by  stocking^  tip  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  our  needs.  This  is  especially 
important  in  the  case  of  truck  and  fruit 
crops  since  'accurate  timing  of  planting 
or  spraying  may  mean  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

Having  an  adequate  supply  of 
thrifty,  disease-free  seedlings  on  hand 
at  just  the  right  time  is  an  important 
item  in  growing  truck  and  garden 
crops.  Soil-heating  cable  for  growing 
them  has  so  reduced  the  labor  and  un¬ 
certainty,  as  compared  to  the  old  hot¬ 
bed  made  with  manure,  that  more  and 
more  gardeners  and  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  are  raising  their  own  seedlings,  and 
doing  it  automatically  with  electric  soil¬ 
heating  cable. 

True  enough,  some  of  our  thrifty  Yan¬ 
kees  may  wait  to  take  the  cable  off  the 
roof  where  it  has  been  melting  snow,  or 
off  some  water  pipe  they  wanted  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  freezing,  or  perhaps  out  of 
the  milkhouse  or  egg-room  or  shop 
where  they  have  been  using  it  under  a 
false  'floor  to  keep  their  feet  zvarm.  In 
any  event,  try  growing  at  least  some  of 
your  own  seedlings  and  plants  this 
new  and  better  way.  You  save  money, 
get  plants  when  ^ou  want  them,  and 
probably,  better  crops  and  prices. 


Celery  plants,  left,  from  manure-heated 
bed;  right,  from  electric  heated  hotbed. 

If  you  are  one  to  sit  with  your  stock¬ 
ing-feet  in  the  oven  or  before  the  open 
fire,  perhaps  with  an  electric  glow- 
heater  thawing  out  the  rheumatics  in 
your  back,  this  is  a  good  time  to  medi¬ 
tate  on  the  ways  electricity  is  helping 
you  now.  It’s  a  good  time  to  plan  more 
wa3rs  to  use  this  reliable,  low  cost  “hired 
man”  next  season.  * 


Maryland  grower  installs  electrically-heated  hotbeds;  pulls 
more  and  better  sweet  potato  plants  earlier  in  the  spring. 


The  first  step  in  the  construction  of  the  Warfield  hotbeds,  each  of  which  measures  13  ft.  by 
60  ft.,  was  to  erect  1 8-inch  sideboards  and  lay  a  straw  base  in  the  enclosed  area.  The  straw 
was  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  topsoil.  Before  the  beds  are  replanted  this  spring,  this 
topsoil  will  be  replaced  with  fresh  material. 


Electric  power  cable  and  outlet  boxes  were  then  installed  on  the  sideboards  and  G-E  heating 
cable  was  laid  lengthwise  in  rows  about  9  inches  apart.  A  thermostat  was  used  to  maintain 

a  uniform  temperature  in  the  bed  soil. 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR  MAKES  FEED  MIXING  EASIER 


This  5-hp  G-E  motor  makes  quick  work  of 
feed  mixing  for  G.  E.  Bowers. 


For  tenyears,a5-hpGeneral  Electric 
motor  has  been  helping  G.  E.  Bowers 
of  Circleville,  Ohio,  get  his  feed 
mixing  done  quickly  and  easily.  He 
says,  “I  used  to  use  my  tractor  to 
drive  the  mixer  but  it  seemed  that 
every  time  I  had  feed  to  mix  the 
tractor  was  being  used  on  some  other 
job.  Now  I  get  my  feed  mixing  done 
in  about  the  same  time  it  used  to  take 
to  hook  up  the  tractor.  Besides,  on 
cold  winter  days  it’s  not  necessary 
to  open  doors  or  windows  to  let  in 
tractor  belts.”  He  went  on  to  say,  “I 
have  had  that  same  General  Electric 
motor  on  my  mixer  for  ten  year^ 
and  during  that  time  it  has  never  been 
out  of  service  once.  Except  for  occa¬ 
sional  lubrications  and  inspections  it 
has  required  no  maintenance.” 


For  years,  Barnsley  Warfield  and  his 
brother  Clay  of  Severn,  Md.,  found 
that  their  manure-heated  hotbeds  did 
not  produce  half  of  the  sweet  potato 
plants  they  needed  for  their  52-acre 
farm  in  Anne  Arundel  County.  They 
even  put  in  far  more  seed  than  was 
necessary  but  still  the  shortage  oc¬ 
curred  every  spring.  Finally,  two  elec¬ 
trically-heated  hotbeds,  wired  with 
G-E  heating  cable  were  installed.  Mr. 
Warfield  now  has  this  to  say  about 
electric  hotbeds. 

Plenty  of  Plants  by  May! 

“Friends  of  ours  using  electrically- 
heated  beds,  had  wonderful  results  and 
it  was  largely  because  of  their  success 
that  we  decided  to  try  two  electric  beds 
ourselves.  So,  on  the  fifth  of  April,  we 
installed  them  and  seeded  them  the 
following  day.  After  losing  so  many 
plants  with  manure  beds  in  past  years, 
it  was  a  welcome  relief  to  find  plenty 
of  hardy  sweet-potato  plants  ready  for 
the  fields  by  the  middle  of  May.” 

G-E  heating  cable  is  easy  to  install 
and  economical  to  operate.  Daily  cur¬ 
rent  consumption  averages  about  1 
kilowatt  hour  per  3'  x  6'  sash. 


Six  weeks  after  he  had  seeded  his  sweet- 
potato  hotbeds,  Barnsley  Warfield  was  able 
to  pull  these  healthy,  vigorous  plants. 

IT'S  NEW  .  .  .  IT'S  FREE! 

The  G-E  Farm  & 
Home  Catalog  con¬ 
tains  125  illustrated 
pages  on  G-E  equip¬ 
ment  and  appliances. 
A  guide  on  how  to 
make  all  farm  work 
easier.  Send  for  it  now. 
Use  coupon  below. 


General  Electric  Company 
Section  669-87A,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  the  following  bulletins: 
GEA-5104  (G-E  Farm  and  Home  Motors), 
GES-3349  (G-E  Soil  Heating  Cable), 
GEC-462  (G-E  Farm  Catalog). 

NAME,  .. 

ADDRESS  . 
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SOME  DAY... 

YOU  MAY  BE  ABLE  TO  GET  THE 

SmOE  SYSTEM 


OF  MILKING  COWS 


Some  day  we  will  be  able  to  build  enough  of  them 
so  you  too  can  have  the  higher  profits  and  lower 
cost  advantages  of  the  Surge  System  of  milking 
cows.  Meanwhile,  we  are  taking  care  of  as  many  of 
you  as  we  can— as  fast  as  we  can.  The  coupon  below 
will  bring  you  information  NOW  on  the 
way  cows  are  going  to  be  milked  on  your 

farm  SOME  DAY! 


Today . . .  you  can  take  the  first  important  step  in  the  Surge 
System!  You  can  equip  your  present  barn  with  the  bright 
and  shiny  Surge  Milker  — the  machine  with  the  Built-In 
TUG  &  PULL  that  holds  the  teat  cups  down  where  they  be¬ 
long.  Have  you  seen  the  new  Surge  lately?  What  has  been 
mighty  good  for  more  than  twenty -five  years  is  even  better 
in  1949.  Why  not  start  today  with  a  Surge?  See  coupon  below. 


.. .  fht  mochi/K  thaf  DO£S 

OutomaticoUy  whatofher 
mocftines  hove  to  M£LP£0 
todo! 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y. 

842  WEST  BELDEN  AVE.,  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y.,  DEPT.  3061 

I  I  Please  send  me  your  FREE  booklet  telling  when  and  how 
I  can  install  the  profitable,  time-saving  "Surge  System  of 
Milking  Cows." 

□  I  am  interested  in  the  short-tube,  easy-to-clean  Surge 
Milker — heart  of  the  Money-Making  Surge  System. 


NAME- 


I 

I 


ADDRESS. 
STATE _ 


.1  MILK 


(number) 


-COWS. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


I\ew  York  at  Crossroads 

in  Education  (Continued  jrotn  Page  1) 


State  colleges  and  institutes  had  to 
have  the  approval  of  the  political  party 
then  in  power  before  he  could  get  or 
keep  his  job? 

At  times  all  of  us  have  found  fault 
with  our  schools.  Of  course  they  aren’t 
perfect.  But  they  have  been  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  our  democracy  and  most  of  us 
are  proud  of  our  great  non-political 
educational  tradition.  In  New  York 
State  all  education  from  kindergarten 
through  the  university,  both  public  and 
private,  has  been  under  the  general  su¬ 
pervision  of  a  single  non-political 
board,  the  Board  of  Regents.  This 
Board  is  made  up  of  13  members,  one 
from  each  of  the  ten  judicial  districts 
of  the  state  and  three  members-at- 
large.  They  are  appointed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  representatives  in  the  Legislature. 
They  serve  without  pay.  They  have  no 
axes  to  grind  except  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  work  with  local  people,  with 
trustees  and  boards  of  education  to 
give  boys  and  girls  the  best  possible 
education. 

^)ne  of  the  basic  policies  of  the  Re¬ 
gents  is  to  decentralize  education  and' 
to  give  more  and  more  responsibility 
to  local  people,  their  trustees  and 
boards  of  education.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  get  people  to  accept  this  respon¬ 
sibility.  How  many  parents  or  taxpay¬ 
ers  ever  visit  a  schoolroom?  How  few 
there  are  who  make  it  a  point  to  attend 
their  school  meetings!  Yet  these  local 
school  meetings  are  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  democracy  we  have  left 
in  this  country.  The  people  elect  their 
local  school  officers  and  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  establish  their  budgets  and 
through  their  trustees  and  boards  of 
education  hire  their  teachers.  If  at  any 
time  it  should  appear  to  the  people  of 
the  State  and  to  the  Legislature  that 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 
is  not  the  right  kind  of  a  set-up  to 
head  our  educational  system,  why  then 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  people  to 
change  the  leadership.  But  whatever 
happens,  the  leadership  should  not  be 
political  and  there  certainly  should  not 
be  dual  control  such  as  will  exist  if 
the  present  law  is  not  amended.  No  or¬ 
ganization  or  institution  can  work 
with  two  bosses.  New  York  State  tried 
this  dual  control  up  to  fifty  years  ago 
and  there  was  little  or  no  educational 
progress  until  it  was  eliminated.  Now 
it  would  appear  that  we  are  traveling 
backwards  a  half  century! 

F  OR  several  years  the  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 
have  realized  that  plans  would  have  to 
be  made  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  children  of  school  age  and 
that  educational  facilities  beyond  the 
high  schools  should  be  increased.  But 
few  of  the  suggestions  they  have  made 
have  been  accepted.  At  its  last  meet¬ 
ing  in  December  the  Board  again  is¬ 
sued  a  public  statement,  supported  by 
every  member,  making  the  following 
recommendations  to  meet  the  present 
crisis  in  education: 

1.  More  State  Aid. 

Governor  Dewey  has  pointed  out 
thatvunder  the  present  State  Aid  Law 
payments  by  the  State  to  the  school 
districts  will  be  increased,  but  these 
increases  which  he  emphasizes  do  not 
represent!  enough  State  Aid  to  pay  tlie 
State’s  fair  share  of  the  increased  costs 
of  education.  If  the  State  doesn’t  meet 
these  increased  costs,  hundreds  of 
school  districts  will  have  to  raise  taxes 
to  a  ruinous  level. 

Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you,  either,  that 
if  the  State  increases  its  financial  aid 
to  localities  it  will  take  over  control 
of  the  schools.  The  aid  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  is  only  the 
State’s  fair  share  of  the  increased 
costs  in  education  due  to  inflation  and 
an  increasing  number  of  school  chil¬ 


dren.  Moreover,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
it  is  the  Regents’  policy,  emphasized 
at  every  meeting  of  the  Board,  to  put 
more  and  more  responsibility  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  schools  back  on  local  boards 
of  education,  school  trustees  and  the 
people  themselves. 

2.  Help  for  School  Buildings. 

The  Board  of  Regents  recommends 
an  immediate  appropriation  to  meet 
emergency  school  building  in  1949,  to 
be  distributed  by  a  Legislative  Com¬ 
mission  (your  representatives)  which 
at  the  same  time  would  study  the 
school  building  situation  generally.  In 
hundreds  of  localities,  school  buildings 
are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Compar¬ 
atively  little  repairs  or  new  buildings 
have  been  undertaken  for  years.  You 
know  the  cost  of  replacements!  School¬ 
rooms  are  overcrowded  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  and  greatly  increased  enrollment 
will  soon  make  the  situation  worse. 
Something  must  be  done  soon. 

3.  Teachers’  Salaries. 

Although  the  Legislature  passed  a 
new  salary  law  two  years  ago,  salar¬ 
ies  are  still  not  large  enough  to  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  our  best  young  men  and 
women  in  one  of  the  most  important 
professions  in  the  world.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  teaching  is  an  easy 
job.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  high¬ 
ly  responsible  jobs.  Fathers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  mothers,  know  how  nervous  and 
tired  they  can  be  after  a  week-end  with 
their  own  high-spirited  children  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  because  of  bad 
weather.  Some  teachers  are  well  paid, 
but  many  are  not.  If  you  just  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  salary  goes  only  half  as  far 
as  it  did  even  a  few  years  ago,  you  will 
realize  what  many  teachers  and  other 
salaried  people  are  up  against  during 
the  present  inflation.  The  Regents  have 
recommended  a  new  minimum  salary 
law  which  can  be  adjusted  downward 
if  and  when  deflation  comes. 

4.  Higher  Education. 

For  years  the  Board  of  Regents  has 
recommended  financial  aid  from  the 
State  to  build  and  maintain  a  larger 
number  of  institutes  to  help  worthy 
young  men  and  women  get  technical 
training  in  agriculture,  home  econom¬ 
ics  and  other  vocational  subjects.  The 
Regents  have  also  made  strong  recom¬ 
mendations  for  increasing  state  schol¬ 
arships  in  existing  educational  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  Regents  believe  that  many  of 
the  recommendations  proposed  by  the 
temporary  Commission  to  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  facilities  in  higher  education 
are  good.  But  the  Regents  are  unani¬ 
mously  opposed  to  those  sections  of 
the  law  passed  last  year  giving  blan¬ 
ket  administrative  authority  to  the  po¬ 
litically-appointed  State  University 
Board  of  Trustees. 

I  have  set  forth  the  problerns  of  the 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


"I'm  waiting  for  the  market  report 
to  determine  today's  price  on  your 
hamburger." 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
present  crisis  as  clearly  as  I  can.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  statements  in  this 
article  is  mine  alone  and  not  the 
Regents’.  In  many  respects  Governor 
Dewey  has  been  an  excellent  Governor. 
He  owns  and  helps  to  operate  a  practi¬ 
cal  dairy  farm  and  from  this  practical 
knowledge  and  his  own  fairness  he  has 
been  helpful  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
State.  Therefore,  it  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  he  has  been  so  determined 
to  set  up  a  dual  control  of  education  in 
New  York  State  and  to  inject  politics 
into  education. 

The  educational  leadership  of  the 
State,  including  teachers,  trustees, 
boards  of  education,  college  adminis¬ 
trators  and  professors  who  know  the 
facts  are  almost  unanimous  in  their 
opposition  to  Governor  Dewey’s  edu¬ 
cational  policies.  Because  it  is  high 
time  that  the  people  of  the  State, 
fathers  and  mothers  of  children,  and 
taxpayers  have  the  facts,  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  place  them  before  you 
in  this  statement.  The  situation  is  seri¬ 
ous.  If  you  agree,  write  to  your  own 
Assemblyman  and  Senator  in  the 
Legislature  an  1  also  to  Chairmen  of 
Education  in  the  Assembly  and  Senate: 
Assemblyman  Wheeler  Milmoe  and 
Senator  Henry  W.  Griflath,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

ORCHARD  COVER  CROPS 

IN  a  talk  on  cover  crops  for  orchards, 
C.  O.  Dunbar  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  concludes  as  follows:  “Use 
annual  over-v/inter  cover  crops  in  the 
peach  orchard  and  perennial  sods  in 
the  apple  orchard.  Avoid  having  any 
summer  crop  or  weeds  in  the  peach 
orchard.  Do  not  wait  until  late  June  or 
July  before  mowing  the  apple  cover 
but  mow  it  in  May  and  again  in  June 
and  July. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  cover  crop 
used,  maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of 
lime,  phosphorous,  and  potash  along 
with  sufficient  nitrogen  for  the  trees. 
It  will  usually  pay  to  put  on  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizer  just  for  the  cover 
crop  at  the  time  of  seeding.  If  the  cover 
is  rye,  or  a  grass,  then  a  fertilizer  high 
in  nitrogen  would  be  in  order;  but  if 
the  cover  is  a  legume,  phosphorus  and 
potash  would  be  the  choice.’’ 

—  A.A.  — 

A  NEW  ROOK 

Few  popular  American  novelists  have 
had  as  devoted  a  reading  audience 
as  Grace  Livingston  Hill,  whose  bi¬ 
ography  has  just  been  published.  Three 
generations  of  American  readers  have 
known  her  works. 

Mrs.  Hill  lived  as  simply,  quietly  and 
purposefully  as  she  wrote,  and  this 
story  of  her  'life  will  be  enjoyed  by 
many  who  found  her  stories  not  only 
pleasant  pastime  but  an  inspiration  to 
clean  living  and  thinking. 

The  book  is  published  by  Greenberg, 
Publisher,  201  East  57th  Street,  New 
York  22,  and  sells  for  $2.50. 

—  A.A.  — 

VENTILATING  THE 
DAIRY  RARN 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
already  in  the  stable  before  it  gets  to 
the  cows. 

If  the  ventilation  system  is  to  oper¬ 
ate  satisfactorily,  the  stable  walls  and 
ceiling  must  be  reasonably  well  insu¬ 
lated.  Uninsulated  concrete  or  con¬ 
crete  block  or  single  board  walls  may 
become  wet,  even  with  good  ventila¬ 
tion. 

Double  boarded  side  walls  with  pa¬ 
per  between  or  blocks  filled  with  insu¬ 
lation  material  or  cinders  generally  do 
not  sweat  on  the  inside.  The  mow  floor 
over  the  cows  should  never  be  entirely 
uncovered.  There  will  always  be  a 
couple  of  feet  of  hay  left  on  the  mow 
floor  for  insulation.  This  prevents  a 
cold  ceiling  or  ceiling  sweating.  Double 
doors  and  windows  prevent  condensa¬ 
tion  on  those  surfaces. 


We’ve  never  been  busier  installing  farm  tele¬ 
phones  than  in  the  past  few  years.  Today  more 
farm  people  have  telephones  than  ever  before. 

Since  the  war  we’ve  added  more  than  a  million 
telephones  in  rural  areas  served  by  the  Bell 
System.  To  add  this  record  number  in  little  more 
than  three  years  took  a  lot  of  everything.  A  lot 
of  manpower.  A  lot  of  new  rural  pole  lines  — 
enough  to  circle  the  world  three  times.  And  a  lot 
of  wire  —  nearly  500,000  miles  of  it. 

And  we’re  still  at  it  every  day. 


STROUrS  FALL-WINTER  FARM  CATALOG 

FREE!  Time-Money-Saving  guide  —  over  2800 
genuine  bargains.  Coast  to  Coast. 
STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave. 

New  York  10,  New  York 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


Hams’  i^poCial  urusoy  beeis  Pnoiographed 
just  as  they  were  pulled  in  our  trials. 


HARRIS  S«DS-, 

NOT  ^^PEAS  IN  A  POD!” 

But  beets  in  a  row  just  as  they  were  pulled  in  our 
Trial  Grounds.  Here  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  thirty  years  of  breeding  and  selection 
making  Harris’  Special  Crosby’s  Egyptian  the  'inoder  .or 
early  beets.  It  is  a  very  early  rich  dark  red  strain  with  a 
small  tap  root  and  a  strong  top  of  bright  green  leaves  even  , 
in  cold  weather.  Try  it  once  and  we  know  you  will  like  it. 
This  is  just  one  of  the  many  Harris'  Strains  that  are 

BRED  FOR  NORTHERN  CONDITIONS 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  g^ow  for  Market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Ca-'daners’  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

25  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1949  CATALOG  iww  /madif 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  Supplies  and  cauipment.  Al.so  special 
designed  labels  for  glass  and  tin  containers.  Catalog 
ineludas  prices,  samples.  Write  Sugar  Bush  Supplies 
Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


DRIVEJ 

TOR  YOUR  BINDER  OR 

MOWER.... 

SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 

dealer 

OR 

WRITE 


OH  roil  CARLSON  Pe-ref  Mva  iril'  •’■rnrer*  yeot  ftouAd 
■  I  I  n  P  ■  drrvtA  binder  into  o  powtr  binder  V  wMid- 

O  I  R  U  L  ■  rower  It  wilt  cut  o  lull  iwsEK  in  eny  $rem  .  .  . 
cut  uD  40  eertt  9  day  9t  holf  fuel  cott  protect 
mechanism  with  the  sensitive  clutch  eliminate  costly  parH 
replceement  such  es  bull  chomt,  sprocketi,  bearings,  pitmen 
shaft,  etc. 

■MB  wv  mm  mm  mm  mmm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  ^ 

01  roil  CARLSON  Rawer  Drive  wdl  gwe  you  that  edde4 

U  0  W  E  I  safety,  ecanamy  and  cutting  power  mi 

;  ^  ^  ■  even  yaur  toughest  cutting  jobs  Direct  power  from 

!  AID  coil  the  tractor  power  take-off  to  your  mower  or  binder 

I  1 1  I  B  E  I  Carlson  power  drive  gives  you  the  short* 

I  est  route  to  cutting  SATISFACTION* 


^LSOH  SrSOHS  s*o.  daJSta 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


Sez  Zeke:  "I’m  up  in  the  air  in  my  private  plane; 
I  make  lots  of  money — with  BIENN  on  my  grain” 


Bleim 


I  Swift’s  j 

I  Specialized  Crop  Maker  | 


Zeke’s  head  is 'often  up  in  the 
clouds.  But  down-to-earth  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  know  that,  like 
Zeke,  they  too  can  make  more 
money  using  BLENN,  Swift’s 
specialized  crop  maker.  It  is  spe¬ 
cially  formulated  to  help  grow 
higher-yielding  corn  and  other 
grain  crops.  BLENN  furnishes  a 
balanced  combination  of  growth 
elements  to  your  crops.  Fed  with 
BLENN,  they  come  up  richly 
green  and  sturdy — grow  uni¬ 
formly —pay  off  with  extra  yields, 
quality  and  dollars. 

Use  BLENN  and  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  a  faster-starting  crop . . . 


in  steadier  growth  ...  in  bigger 
ears  or  heads  filled  with  plumper 
kernels.  For  higher-than-average 
yields,  feed  your  corn  and  other 
grain  crops  BLENN  this  year. 
Get  your  supply  of  BLENN  now 
from  your  Authorized  Swift 
Agent. 


Buy  at  the  sign  of 
the  RED  STEER 


riant  “GROWMORE  ”  HYBRIDS 


BEST  CORNS 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids . . 

•  EASTERN  Grown  » . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


VOU  can  now  select  proved 
^  “GM”  (Growmore)  Hybrid 
corn  varieties  best  adapted  to 
your  particular  needs  and  lo¬ 
cality.  Whether  your  growing 
season  be  short,  medium  or 
long,  we  have  just  the  variety 
to  give  best  results.  YOU  can 
plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence,  for  bigger  yields, 
better  corn,  for  silage  or  grain, 
because  they  are  . . . 

Tested -Tried -True - 
Inspected 

lilted  and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore  Representative  Or  Write  Us 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YO  U R 
farm  for  silage  or  grain. 


TAe  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 

SINCE  1895 


rn  CC  /o  Farmers 
rilLL  NEW  “GM  ” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs 
from  seed,  for  shade,  wind¬ 
break,  snow  fence,  etc.  Write  at 
once  for  free  planting  guide  and  price  list. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  Norway  17,  MICHIGAN 


ALFALFA — Northern  Grimm — Certified  Ranger — 

Ited  Clover,  Ladino  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 
Rrome  Grass,  Certified  Hawkeye  Soy  Beans  and  Clinton 
Oats.  Hardy  newcrop  tested  seeds — guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tory  or  money  refunded.  Highest  quality  at  lower  pro¬ 
ducing  section  prices.  Write  today  for  price  list. 
Fagley  Seed  Co.,  Box  61,  Archbold,  Ohio 
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Potato  Growing  Costs 

According  to  n.  b.  Tabiante, 

writing  in  Farm  Economics,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  the  cost  of  growing, 
harvesting  and  marketing  an  acre  of 
potatoes  in  New  York  State  from  1942- 
45  was  $174.00.  This  figure  is  an  aver¬ 
age  for  farmers  keeping  complete  cost 
accounts  in  cooperation  with  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture. 

There  was  an  average  of  29  acres  of 
potatoes  grown  per  farm,  with  an  av¬ 
erage  yield  of  226  bushels  per  acre. 
Growing  costs  accounted  for  two-thirds 
of  the  total  cost.  The  largest  single 
item  of  expense  was  seed,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  one-fifth  of  the  total.  These 
farmers  used  an  average  of  23  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre. 

Land  use  was  only  3%  of  the  total 
cost.  The  price  of  land  is  a  minor  con¬ 
sideration  in  deciding  whether  to  grow 
potatoes.  Doubling  the  land  charge 
could  easily  pay  off  by  a  reduction  in 
other  costs  or  an  increase  in  yields. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  land  is  becom¬ 
ing  less  and  less  important  in  almost 
all  kinds  of  farming.  In  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  it  is  the  orchard  not  the  land  that 
is  valuable,  in  dairying  it  is  the  cost 
of  the  buildings,  the  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment.  However,  land  is  of  course  im¬ 
portant  in  dairying  if  it  is  used  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  growing  the  right 
kind  of  roughage  and  pasture. — E.R.E. 

—  A.A.  — 

LADINO  CLOVER  OOOR 
ORCHARD  COVER 

Early  spring  is  the  best  time  to  start 
a  ladino  clover  sod  in  the  apple  or¬ 
chard,  according  to  Carl  S.  Bittner  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  first 
consideration  in  seeding  the  legume, 
he  advises,  is  to  meet  lime  require¬ 
ments,  working  the  lime  into  the  exist¬ 
ing  sod  with  heavy  discing  and  harrow¬ 
ing. 

About  400  Itas.  of  0-20-20  fertilizer, 
or  its  equivalent,  should  be  applied  well 
ahead  of  seeding.  This  can  be  done  with 
a  fertilizer  drill  or  a  “whirl-a-gig.” 
Such  fertilizer  applications  can  be  re¬ 
peated  at  intervals  of  3  to  4  years. 
Enough  nitrog'en  must  also  be  applied 
yearly  to  keep  the  trees  in  vigorous 
growing  condition,  but  once  the  ladino 
is  established,  it  will  furnish  the  nitro¬ 
gen  needs. 

Bittner  advises  that  Ladino  should 
be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  1  to  2  lbs.  per 
acre,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
trees.  After  it  is  established,  it  can  be 
mowed  several  times  a  year  and  the 
clippings  allowed  to  lie  as  they  fall, 
or  if  preferred,  the  clippings  can  be 
I'olled  under  the  trees  by  side  delivery 
rake  and  used  as  a  mulch. 


—  A.A.  — 

PASTURE  PRORLEMS 
IN  NORTHEAST 

The  primary  objective  of  the  forage 
crop  program  in  the  Northeastern 
States  is  to  feed  more  adequately  and 
more  economically  the  present  and 
prospective  livestock  population  in  the 
region.  Attainment  of  this  objective, 
according  to  the  authors  of  Pa.  Bui. 
485,  “is  contingent  upon  the  solution 
of  (1)  increased  total  production  of 
home-grown  feed,  particularly  pasture; 
(2)  an  adequate  supply  of  nutritious 
pasture  throughout  the  growing  sea¬ 
son;  (3)  extension  of  grazing  season  in 
spring  and  fall,  and  (4)  stabilization  of 
forage  production  from  year  to  year  by 
maintaining  a  balanced  combination  of 
grasses  and  legumes  and  guarding 
against  improper  grazing,  depletion  of 
fertility,  diseases,  drought,  winter-kill¬ 
ing,  and  other  hazards.” 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the 
carrying  capacity  of  much  of  our  pas¬ 
tures  can  be  doubled  simply  by  top¬ 
dressing  with  lime,  phosphate,  and 
potash. 


properly  because;  the  thin  cutting  blade 
slices  the  limb  .  .  .  cuts  straight  and  clean 
.  .'  .  does  not  split  the  bark  or  leave 
jagged  edges  .  .  .  reduces  the  danger  of 
rotting. 

You  can  prune  quicker  with  Tiffany 
Pruners,  too.  Due  to  the  scientific  shape  of 
the  hooked  anvil  and  the  correct  curve  of 
the  blade,  the  limb  is  gripped  without 
bruising  ...  no  slipping,  no  wasted  motion. 
Narrow  jaws  and  slim  points  enable  you  to 
get  into  tight  places  easily  and  quickly  .  .  . 
there  are  no  projections  to  snag  nearby 
twigs  and  branches. 

Tiffany  Pruners  are  available  at 
regular  supply  houses.  Additional  in¬ 
formation  and  prices  sent  on  request. 


BUCKINGHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
45-47  Travis  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


‘  APPLES 


KELLY’S  Big, 

rocr  Nursery 


;  PEARS 
f  PEACHES 

Eroses 
i  blueberries 

r  SHRUBS  w 
■SEEDS 


•  Write  today  for  our  BIG,  FREE  1949 
CATALOG  in  full  color.  Describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  top 
quality  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blueberries, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  and  Shade 
Trees.  Top  quality,  true-to-name  stock. 


F  UEE  Planting  Guide 
sent  with  each  order. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  Our  69th  Year. 


217  Maple  St.,  DansvNIe,  N*  Y. 


WINPOWER  MFG. 


r 


COSTS  LESS 
WORKS  FASTER 

Now.  a  practical 
loader  at  a  prac¬ 
tical  price.  Works 
2  to  3  times 
faster  in  any 
weather.  Simple, 
positive  action— 

'  mounts  on  trac¬ 
tor  in  10  minutes  — off  just  as  fast. 

Save  work-time  and  money  all  along  the  line. 
Get  the  facts  about  this  big  loader  value.  Write 
for  free  circular  today. 

WAREHOUSE  DISTRIBUTOR 

PROJEX  CORPORATION 

46-48  MARKET  ST.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y 


GROW  TREES:  Transplants.  Seedlings.  For  growing 
Christmas  trees,  Ornamentals,  Hedges,  Windbreaks. 
Low  prices  on  quantity  orders.  Free  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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Your  GUIDE  to 

BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER 
PROFITS! 

— this 


Here’s  a  booklet  that  will 
show  you  how  to  get  better 
crops— bigger  harvests— pay 
you  big  dividends  in  extra 
profits!  It  gives  valuable 
seed  information  you’re  sure 
to  want— interesting  farm 
facts— and  helpful  tips  on 
fertilizing,  disease  control, 
pasture  improvement,  etc. 
Send  for  FREE  copy  today ! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  41A,  Landisville,  Penna. 


SINCE  1895 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

FOR  FARMERS 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 

"You'll  like  them". 


igUAlM 

e  TRIED— TRUE— 


S  E  ED  S 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  I 


SEZ  OUR  UOCAt. 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER  Q]  Spencer  St. 

SEED  CO., Inc.  ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


PlANTlNGf«*8«>'/ 

Plant  your  garden  In  Indexed  for 
the  quick  and  easy  li!  more  than  40 
way  with  a  SO  &  F  kinds  of  flower 
SO,  then  fertilize  and  vegetable 
along  the  row  seeds.  Sows,  cov- 
with  this  little  //fets,  marks  next  row 
drill  that  sowSyWyat  one  operation, 
pinches,  pack-  yv/Excellent  for  spread- 
cts,  or  pounds  jij  irig  fertilizer  alongside 
without  drib-  Ij  the  row. 
ble  or  waste,  r  PRICES  POSTPAID 

///drill  only . $3.80 

j  Marker  . $4.25 

v/il*r  (for  fertilizer)  . $4.15 

with  both  Marker 
and  Hopper 
$4.60 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER 


Dept.  A, 


North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FORDSON  MOTORS— CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs — high  tension  magneto  and 
bracket  assemblies.  Write  for  parts  list. 

FISK,  ALDEN  CO. 

132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridse.  Mass. 


OUR  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
care  should  be  used  not  to  cover  it  too 
deep.  Since  our  land  tends  to  be  light 
in  character,  we  find  it  advisable  to 
sow  with  a  hand  seeder  after  drilling 
the  grain,  and  cover  lightly  by  rolling. 
LIME  AND  FERTILIZER:  Present  in¬ 
formation  indicates  that  birdsfoot  is 
much  more  acid  tolerant  than  alfalfa, 
probably  about  the  same  as  alsike 
clover.  However,  we  use  fairly  heavy  ' 
applications  of  lime.  We  feel  that  crops 
will  be  deficient  in  calcium  if  grown  on 
soil  that  is  deficient. 

Fertilizer  requirements  are  about  the 
same  as  for  any  other  legume,  that  is, 
phosphorus  on  most  all  soils  with  pot¬ 
ash  added  on  the  lighter  types.  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  crops  can  be  no 
higher  in  mineral  content  than  the  land 
on  which  they  are  grown.  On  land  that 
is  of  medium  fertility  or  higher,  it  is 
probably  best  not  to  use  stable  manure 
until  stands  have  been  established. 
Then  top  dress  periodically  as  with 
other  hay  crops. 

MIXTURE:  We  use  a  mixture  of  6  lbs. 
birdsfoot,  8  lbs.  brome  grass  and  4  lbs. 
orchard  grass  per  acre,  both  for  hay 
and  pasture,  and  find  it  has  many  de¬ 
sirable  features.  Many  other  combina¬ 
tions  of  grasses  can  be  used.  However, 
we  don’t  feel  it  is  advisable  to  sow  less 
than  5  lbs.  of  birdsfoot  per  acre.  On 
very  rich  soil,  orchard  grass  might  be 
cut  to  2  or  3  lbs.  per  acre. 

CAUTION :  Don’t  use  any  other  legume 
in  the  mixture.  Other  legumes,  alfalfa, 

I  ladino  clover,  red  clover  or  alsike,  have 
a  tendency  to  smother  out  the  young 
birdsfoot  and  furnish  so  much  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  first  year  or  two  that  the 
birdsfoot  is  very  slow  in  establishing 
itself.  We  feel  that  this  is  the  most 
important  consideration  in  establishing 
birdsfoot  seedings. 

BE  PATIENT:  Birdsfoot  doesn’t  start 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  alfalfa  and 
clover,  even  in  old  established  stands. 
We  feel  that  many  potentially  good 
stands  have  been  lost  because  birds¬ 
foot  didn’t  show  quite  as  much  develop¬ 
ment  on  a  given  date  in  the  spring  as 
alfalfa  or  clover.  Don’t  decide  to  plow 
up  a  birdsfoot  seeding  too  soon.  It  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  late  start  by 
growth  in  the  hot  dry  weather. 

TIME  TO  ESTABLISH:  An  adequate 
amount  of  seed  properly  seeded  will 
produce  a  crop  just  as  soon  as  any 
legume.  We  have  cut  many  fields.,  of 
hay  containing  50%  or  more  birdsfoot 
and  running  from  10  to  13  tons  green 
weight  per  acre,  first  cutting,  the  first 
year  after  seeding,  and  after  several 
years  they  are  still  doing  it  without 
reseeding. 

LENGTH  OF  LIFE:  Since  we  have 
some  seedings  down  since  1937  that 
haven’t  needed  plowing  or  reseeding, 
we  can’t  say  what  its  length  of  life  is. 
There  are  some  seedings  that  have 
been  down  25  to  30  years,  and  a  few 
longer.  It  seems  that  birdsfoot  trefoil 
is  the  legume  to  use  in  seeding  down 
permanent  pastures,  hard  to  work 
fields  or  where  it  is  desired  to  have 
fields  in  hay  for  many  years. 

’There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  learn 
about  birdsfoot  culture  and  many  im¬ 
provements  will  undoubtedly  follow. 
However,  a  great  many  farmers  are 
already  growing  this  crop  successfully 
by  using  some  or  all  of  the  suggestions 
outlined  above.  When  you  have  once  es¬ 
tablished  a  stand  you  will  be  more  than 
pleased  with  it. 

—  A.A.  — 

A  10-ton  crop  of  tomatoes  absorbs 
from  the  soil  approximately  100  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  35  pounds  of  available 
phosphoric  acid,  200  pounds  of  potash, 
90  pounds  of  calcium  oxide,  and  15 
pounds  of  magnesium  oxide,  according 
to  J.  B.  Hester  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Research,  Campbell  Soup 
Company,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


DIBBLE*S 


/w/w  Seed  Facts 


For  1949  ^ 

/VOW  R£ADY 


Before  you  buy  your 
seed,  get  this  eatalog 
and  our  FARM  SEED 
FACTS  covering  the 
1949  outlook.  A  penny 
postal  card  will  do. 
Send  today.  Mention 
this  paper,  please.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  C. 


FARM  SEEDS  -- 

AND 

FARM  SEEDS  ONLY 

FOR 

58  YEARS! 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED6R0WER,  Honeoye  Foils,  n.y. 


CERTIFIED 


MOHAWK  OATS 

Don’t  gamble  this  year!  Cornell 
tests  proved  Mohawk  best .  .  . 
resistant  to  rust,  smut,  and  to 
the  damaging  new  Helmintho- 
sporium  blight.  Higher  yield¬ 
ing;  very  stiff  straw.  Bushel 
$2.50  FOB  Hall,  New  York. 
Bags  free. 


^  nags 

ROBsqh 


SEED 
FARMS 

BOX  55,  •  HALL,  N.Y. 


Caserta  Summer  Squash 
All  America  Gold  Medal  Winner 


HARRIS  SCCDS- 

A  NEW  SUMMER  SQUASH 

Superior  if/avor — Very  early  ripening — Tremendous  yield 
all  through  the  season — Thin  skin.  These  are  the  qualities 
which  won  a  gold  medal  for  Caserta  in  the  All  America 
Trials  this  year.  The  light  glossy  green  color  mottled  with 
darker  spots  is  most  attractive  and  the  flavor  superior  to 
that  of  any  summer  squash.  You  will  want  to  try  it  for 
home  use  or  for  market. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

26  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1949  CATALOG  mw  Aeculif  * 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


r(/eoiv//££i 

COMPLETE  GARDENING  OUTFIT 


Thousands 
of  satisfied 
users 


IDEAL  for 
VEGETABLE  GARDENS 

more  hard  spading!  You  too,  can  have  fine 
gardens,  with  less  time,  less  effort  (do  10  hrs. 
work  in  one).  "TUG-O-WHEEL”  does  it— all  steel 
outfit  plows  5”  deep:  marks  rows  12”  to  36”  wide; 
hills,  cultivates,  destroys  weeds;  fast,  quick,  easy: 
quality  fully  guaranteed.  Free  folder  tells  all.  Write 

TUG-O-WHEEL  hand  plow  CO. 

Dept.  G.  Bollston  Spa,  New  York 


STRAWBERRIES 

Fresh,  delicious  berries  for  home 
and  market.  return  on  apace 

planted.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
about  best  varieties  and  Uow  to 
Grow  Them. 

Free  Copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


1 1  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Marylond 


VARIOUS  SIZES  SIDING 

New  and  rejects.  Various  sizes  doors  and  frames,  also 
millwork.  new  and  old.  Can  be  seen  at  yard  of 

JOHNSON  QUALITY  HOMES,  INC. 

PEMBERTON.  NEW  lERSEY 


OTTAWA  POST  HOIE  DIGGER 


here  is  no  other  like  it! 

he  digger  you  have  been 
aitingfor.  Quick  hitch  to  any 
■actor  with  power  take-off  Fast- 
it  power  auger  return.  Heavy  hi- 
?eed  two  flight  auger.  Safety 
utch  prevents  damage,  climi- 
ates  shear  pins.  Strictly  one-man 
lachine.  Trench  digging  attachment. 

^rite  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices. 

ITTAWA  MFC.  CO..  MJf  ***• 
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/'  FiusB  out  last  of  cream  with  a 
9  pint  of  warm  water.  Put  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  Tide  in  supply  tank;  add  a 
pail  of  warm  water.  Brush  supply 
tank  inside  and  out  while  Tide  solu¬ 
tion  is  running  through  machine. 


^  Dismantle  machine, 


place  discs  in  Tide  solu¬ 
tion  and  run  brush  through 
hole  to  flush  off  remaining 
cream.  Brush  bowl  parts  in 
Tide  solution. 


3. 


Shake  the  dis< 
apart  ~and  pla( 
them  in  the  supply  tai 
with  all  other  pari 
Rinse  with  hot  wafe 
Drain  and  let  dry. 


NEVER  BEFORE  SUCH  A  WASHDAY  MIRACLE 


.  b  out  of  the  wav 

"». i"“ri  -V ■  ■  •  r" 
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MIRACLE  CLEANER  FOR  DAIRY  UTENSILS,  TOOI 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


POULTRY 


ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


ORCHARD  HIIvL,  STOCK  FARM  offers 
for  sale  Carnation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred 
Bull  calves  from  high  record  Carnation 
Dams.  Sires :  Carnation  Homestead  Hazel¬ 
wood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  R. 
Klock  &  Son,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


BULil.S  AND  FEMABES,  all  ages,  many 
by  extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeder 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years.  E.  P. 
Smith,  Sherburne,  New  York. 


FRESH  AND  CBOSE  choice  Grade  Cows 
and  first  calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and 
grade  Canadian  Holsteins,  mostly  calf- 
hood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged.  We  de¬ 
liver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address. 
Tuttle  Farms,  King  Ferry,  New  York. 
Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner. 


I  GLERNSEY  | 

GUERNSEY  BULL,  CALF  born  April  1948. 
Sire,  McDonald  Farms  Adonis,  three  near¬ 
est  dams  classified  excellent  and  average 
13861  milk,  697.2  fat.  Dam,  Wychmere 
Dauntless  Katydid,  first  four  records  av¬ 
erage  10741  milk,  455.5  fat  2x.  Complete 
information  on  request.  Wychmere  Farm, 
Ontario,  New  York. 


BULL  FOR  SALE  born  March  1948.  Dam, 
a  daughter  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  140 
A.R.  daughters,  made  10311  M  500F  Jr2 
305  days  on  two  times  milking,  now  on 
retest  with  11429  M  491F  in  237  days  Sr.  4. 
Sire  is  a  son  of  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta 
607F  in  Jr3.  Excellent  with  5  A.R.  daugh¬ 
ters,  4  Excellent.  Also  a  few  heifer  calves. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats, 
New  York. 


PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 
for  sale.  Born  Oct.  26.  Dam  made  last 
year  2  times  305  days,  10170  milk  574  fat. 
Sire — three  direct  generations  proved  sires 
back  of  him.  Lakeside  Guernsey  Farms, 
Diyden,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Every  ani¬ 
mal  personally  selected  to  build  customers 
good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No  sales  on 
Sunday.  State  Dairy  Cattle  Co.,  Inc.,  B. 
N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  New  York,  R.  D. 
6,  Phone  2015. 

COWS  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtest- 
ed  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  in  carload 
lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonardsville,  N,  Y. 


DAIRY  COWS.  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood- 
tested  and  Accredited.  Large  selection. 
Free  Delivery.  Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston 
Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-Jl. 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Holsteins, 
Guernseys,  Liberal  Credit.  Truck  loads 
delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State.  Will 
buy  entire  dairies  for  cash.  Phone  13Y6 
E.  B.  Ryan,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

100  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS  for  sale.  50 
cows  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs.  J.  A.  Foote 
&  Son,  Hobart,  N,  Y. 

I  HEREFORDS  | 

HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE.  Plan  your 
pasture  requirements  now.  Cows,  Heifers, 
Bull  calves  for  sale.  T.B. -Blood  tested. 
Bob-O-Link  Farms,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

I  SHEEP  I 

SPECIAL  YEAR  END  OFFERING  ex¬ 
cellent  type.  25  Yearling  Shropshire  Bred 
Ewes  in  lamb  to  top  Shropshire  stud. 
Write  or  phone  Iroquois  Farm,  Coopers- 
town.  New  York. 

I  RARRITS  I 

RABBITS  WANTED.  $.40  a  lb.  Don’t 
Ship.  Write.  J.  E.  Stocker,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

I  « 

FOR  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn 
baled,  all  grades,  will  deliver  by  truck 
or  ship  by  rail.  Subject  to  your  inspection. 
Tel.  48-282.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.D.  4,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 

TIMOTHY,  MIXED  HAY,  STRAW  for 
sale.  Advise  what  you  want.  Robert  Wolff, 
Schaghticokc,  New  York.  Phone  Green¬ 
wich  309 F21. 


FLUE  CURED  HAY,  mixed  ladino,  al¬ 
falfa  and  broome  grass  for  sale.  Deliv¬ 
ered  anywhere.  Robert  Barrows,  Harpurs- 
rille,  New  York.  Phone  52F1-5  R.  1. 

ALFALFA,  CLOVER  and  mixed  hay, 
.straw.  Telephone  391  Fayetteville.  Henry 
K.  Jarvis,  Box  108,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


I  SWINE  I 

TOP  QUALITY  FEEDING  PIGS.  6-8  wks. 
$10.00  each.  8-10  wks.  $11.00  each.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  Service  boars  any  size  and  age  you 
want.  Prompt  shipment  by  Railway  Ex¬ 
press.  Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington, 
Mass.  Tel.  9-1085. 


GREETINGS  TO  EVERYONE.  1948  has 
been  a  wonderful  year  for  us  in  breeding 
Hampshires.  The  reports  from  the  hogs  we 
have  sold  have  been  most  gratifying.  We 
are  indeed  thankful.  10-20  wks.  old  fall 
Boars.  Write  for  prices.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh, 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  BOARS:  25  large  fast  growing, 
thick-set.  Late  summer  and  early  fall. 
Pigs  for  sale.  Selected  from  more  than 
150  raised.  Registered,  Immqne.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Allen  Post,  R.  D.  1, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS.  High  Winning  Herd, 
1948.  National  Show,  Illinois  and  Ohio 
State  Fairs.  Shipped  on  Approval.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  Yalehurst  Farms,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 

_ 4 - 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS.  Bred  gilts, 
fall  boar  and  sow  pigs.  Championship 
bloodlines.  Valley  Vieiv  Farms,  Falls 
Road,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 

BUY  YOUR  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Sired  by  the  top  Boar  Admiration 
Lad.  Dam  Proud  Duchess  the  5th.  W.  N. 
Reynolds,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  PEDIGREED  Chester  Whites, 
bred  gilts  for  sale.  Pigs  and  boars.  C.  E. 
Cassel  &  Son,  R.  2,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


10  BRED  GILTS  to  farrow  in  April.  $100. 
Bred  to  son  of  1947  New  Jersey  Grand 
Champion.  Hilltop  Duroc  Farm,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y. 

I  POULTRY  I 

BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred 
to  give  you  top  performance  in  the  laying 
house.  Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world  record  for  official  contest 
egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg 
laying  tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes 
these  birds  and  tells  you  what  they  will 
do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
3-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

NINE  FIRST  PLACES,  1948  Official  Lay¬ 
ing  Tests ;  highest  long-time  average  pro¬ 
duction  and  livability.  The  Kauder  Strains 
•have  a  combination  of  Profit  power  that 
makes  them  first  choice  among  experi¬ 
enced  poultrymen  and  breeders.  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  Sex- 
links.  New  catalog.  Irving  Kauder,  Box 
92,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE’S  LARGEST  U.S. 
R.O.P.  R.O.M.  farm.  N.Y.  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean.  ROP  all-time  record  average  of 
qualified  birds.  294  eggs,  26.1  oz.,  4.6,1b. 
338  qualified  300  eggers.  A  300  egger  out 
of  every  3  birds  entered.  Brender’s  Leg¬ 
horns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL’S  RED-ROCK  CROSSES  and 
White  Leghorns  from  selected  farm-proved 
breeding  produce  large  healthy  layers 
that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull- 
orum-Clean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated. 
Write  today.  Marshall  Brothers,  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Road,  R.D.  5-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  9082. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM.  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires.  U.  S.  certified.  Pullorum 
clean.  Average  record  of  all  Leghorn 
males  as  housed.  Dam’s  production,  319.6. 
Sire’s  dam’s  production,  304.2.  Dam’s  egg 
weight,  25.77.  Dam’s  body  weight,  4.51.  Free 
circular.  E.  R.  Stone  &  Son,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FAR3I.  Leghorns, 
Large  Birds.  Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son, 
Hobart,  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 

WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Estab- 
lished  1921.  Famous  for  their  hardiness 
and  high  production.  Write  for  price  list. 
Chester  H.  Weidner  and  Son,  West  Sho- 
kan,  Rte.  2,  New  York. 

WILLIAMS  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy 
layers,  high  livability.  Good  size  and  type. 
Pullorum  free.  Fine  egg  quality.  Send  for 
circular.  S.  A.  Williams,  Montour  Falls, 
New  York. 


PULLETS-CAPONS.  U.  S.  Approved-Pul- 
lorum-  clean.  Early  maturing.  Heavy  pro¬ 
ducers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks.  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
Sunnybrook  Farms,  Bo.v  A,  Phone  504, 
Hudson,  New  York. 

KEYSTONE  BLACK  LEGHORNS  — 
Healthiest,  profitable  breed.  Also  Regis¬ 
tered  Tamworth  Swine.  Write  Keystone 
Farms,  Richfield,  Penna. 


THE  McGregor  farms.  S.  C.  white 
Leghorns — 30  years  experience  in  profit- 
produCing  birds.  Write  for  prices.  V.  C. 
McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

BOICE’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Sex-iinkea  crosses.  Family 
test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat.  U.  S. 
Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Gerald 
Boice,  Box  A,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


BULKLEY’S  BETTER-BRED  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Production  and  profit  for  you ! 
Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new  catalog 
and  price  list.  Pedigreed  stock  available. 
Allen  H.  Bulkley  and  Sons,  Department 
AA,  Odessa.  Phone  30-W  New  York 

RUBENZAHL’S  BARRED  ROCKS.  Bred 
for  eggs  and  meat.  N.Y.-  U.  S.  certified, 
pullorum  clean.  Largest  R.O.P.  breeders 
of  Barred  Rocks  in  New  York  State. 
Early  feathering  and  fast  growth.  Ruben- 
zahl  Bros.  Neversink,  New  York. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Crosses.  They  live,  they  lay,  they 
pay.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on 
request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer,  Box  C, 
Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

RICH  QUALITY  Leghorns,  Reds.  Our  38th 
year.  18,000  birds.  One  of  New  York 
State’s  oldest  and  largest  breeding  farms. 
Write  for  catalog.  Wallace  H.  Rich  & 
Son.  Rich  Poultry  Farms,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.  Known  for  exceptional 
livability  and  consistent  production.  Cir¬ 
cular  available.  Red-W-Farm,  Box  W, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


C.  &  G.  FARMS  U.S.  R.O.P.  Certified 
Reds.  Write  for  Circular.  C.  &  G.  Farms, 
Box  5,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y.  R.D.  1. 

WHEN  YOU  'I’HINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine 
is  a  name  to  consider.  25  years  breeding 
ing  Leghorns,  Eli  H.  Bodine  &  Son,  Che¬ 
mung,  Box  20,  New  York. 

CARSON’S  PRODUCTION  BRED  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Red-Rock  cross.  Larger, 
Healthier,  More  Vigorous.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Kenneth  B.  Carson,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

WES’tf'viLLE  LEGHORNS.  Breeders  of 
large  northern  grown  Leghorns  since  1928. 
Write  for  Mating  List.  Fred  Schempf, 
Milford,  New  York. 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM.  Leghorns 
that  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 
Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


SINCE  1912  we  have  selected  and  bred 
our  White  Leghorns  for  Livability  and 
production  of  high  quality  large  white 
eggs.  Never  a  pullQrum  reactor  on  the 
farm.  Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  New 
York. 


DOGS 


THOROUGHBRED  GERMAN  POLICE 
pups  &  dogs.  A.K.C.  registered  or  un¬ 
registered.  Greys  and  Blacks.  Prices  re¬ 
duced.  E.  A.  Foote,  The  Foote  Hills, 
Union ville,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L.  B. 
Underwood,  Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3. 


TRAINED  BEAGLES,  Foxhounds,  Hare- 
hounds,  cooners.  $25.00  up.  John  Bilecke, 
North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

AIREDALES.  The  all-around  dog.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  Elmer  Fisher,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 


FLORIDA  TREE  RIPENED,  fresh  picked 
fruit.  Oranges  $2.75  bushel.  Grapefruit 
$2.00,  mixed  $2.35.  Express  collect.  Alvah 
P.  Ramsey,  Largo,  Fla. 

DELICIOUS  TREE  RIPENED  FRUIT. 

Let  us  ship  you  a  bushel  basket  direct 
from  our  own  grove.  Sweet  and  juicy, 
picked  and  shipped  fresh  daily.  Oranges 
$1.75,  grapefruit  $1.50,  tangerines  or  mix¬ 
ed  $2.00.  Express  charges  collect.  W.  T. 
Robinson,  Seffner,  Florida. 

ORDER  SUN  RIPENED  Indian  River 
fruit  from  Grower.  Our  choicest  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  assorted.  Full  bushel  only 
$5.50;  90  pound  crate  $8.50.  Family  fruit 
excellent  quality  not  fancy,  55  pound 
bushel  $5.00;  90  pound  crate  $7.50.  Ex¬ 
press  pi-epaid  East  of  Mississippi  River. 
Add  15%  west.  Ingram  Groves,  Box  15 
AA,  Rockledge,  Florida, 


BUSHELS  DELICIOUS  NAVELS  $4.75, 
Temples  $5.50,  Pineapple  Oranges  $3.95. 
Prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Orange  Grower, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Feb.  5  Issue . . . Closes  Jan.  21 

Feb.  19  Issue .  .  Closes  Feb.  4 

Mar.  5  Issue _ Closes  Feb.  18 

Mar.  19  Issue . . . Closes  Mar.  4 

1  SEEDS  1 

BONDA,  MINDO,  CLINTON  Seed  oats, 
out-yield  everything.  Disease,  smut  re¬ 
sistant.  Highest  recommendations.  William 
lllian,  Adell,  Wis. 

1  HONEY  1 

PURE  HONEY.  Clover,  Wildflower  or 
Buckwheat,  5  lbs.  $1.60,  10  lbs.  $3.00,  30 
lbs.  $8.00;  Old  fashion  Buckwheat  Flour 
10  lbs.  $1.60.  Postage  paid  to  3  zone.  Bill 
Sossei,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 

DELICIOUS  CREAMY  SMOOTH  fall 
blend  honey,  also  clover.  5  lbs.  $1.30, 
carton  of  six  $6.85.  Belden  Baker,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 

1  PLANTS  &  BULBS  | 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Spring  dug 
1949.  State  Inspected.  Many  varieties. 
Free  circulars.  Rex  Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRIES  THAT  GROW.  New, 
luscious,  high  yielding  varieties  for  every 
need,  soil  and  climate.  Free  color  Catalog. 
Otis  S.  Twilley,  Maple  Road,  Salisbury, 
Maryland. 

1  REAL  ESTATE  | 

FARMS  -  HOTELS  -  G.  STATIONS  - 
GARAGES.  100  acres,  modern  buildings, 
$10,500.  140  acres,  equipped,  18  stock, 
$12,500.  200  acres,  equipped,  30  cows, 
crops.  400  acres,  level  land,  tools,  modern 
buildings,  stable  90  cows,  city  markets. 
Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  New 
York.  Phone  46-224. 

1  FARMS  FOR  SALE  | 

127-ACRE  FARM,  excellent  buildings, 
10-room  house,  30  head  of  cattle,  2  horses, 
all  farm  machinery.  On  hard  road.  $17,000. 
Harry  Munn,  Treadwell,  New  York.  Sales¬ 
man  for  Frank  Fatta. 

1  EQUIPMENT  1 

M.  McCORMICK  DEERING  TRACTOR. 
7  ft.  Massey  Harris  self  propelled  combine 
with  bagger,  1  row  new  Idea  corn  picker 
for  sale.  Stanley  Bothwell,  Locke,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Moravia  481M3. 

1  EMPLOYMENT  | 

FARM  HELP  WANTED :  We  need  a  fruit 
farm  tenant  man  who  has  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  fruit  farming.  Must  understapd 
pruning,  spraying,  dusting,  packing  and 
the  handling  of  men  for  harvesting.  List 
experience,  references,  and  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  be  helpful.  Orbaker  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service,  1175  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester 
9,  N.  Y. 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  G.L.F.  G.L.F.  is  in 
need  of  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty-five.  Farm  background  and  at 
least  a  high  school  education,  to  train  for 
Assistant  Managers  and  Managers.  For 
further  details  write  to  S.  C.  Tarbell, 
G.L.F.  Office  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

BUBAL  MEN  OR  WOMEN:  Ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  your  income  if  you 
know  farms  and  rural  property.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Either  full  or  part  time. 
Leads  furnished.  Car  and  telephone  essen¬ 
tial.  Write  giving  brief  personal  history. 
Eastern  Real  Estate  Agency,  3  Grove 
Street,  Amsterdam,  New  York. 

1  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

SEED  POTATOES,  certified  Houmas.  $4 
cwt.  at  farm.  E.  AV.  LeMay,  So.  Wind¬ 
ham,  Vermont. 

PECANS:  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts, 
10  lbs.  $4.50.  Shelled  halves,  2  lbs.  $2.75; 
5  lbs.  $6.00.  Delivered,  insured,  guaranteed. 
J.  Trus  Hayes,  Orchardist,  Dillon,  South 
Carolina. 

SOMETHING  NEW ! 

Beginning  with  the  January  1,  1949 
issue  the  format  of  this  page  has  been 
changed  to  a  uniform  type  for  all  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

The  advertising  rate  for  ads  on  this 
page  is  10c  per  word.  The  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  is  ten  words.  When  figuring 
your  advertisement  count  each  word, 
initial  or  group  of  numerals  at  10c 
each.  Your  check  or  money  order 
should  accompany  your  order.  See  box 
upper  right  for  closing  dates. 

Ar  lerican  Agriculturist,  January  15,  1949 
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DOWN  THE 


for  less  than  23^  wrapped  in  a  little 
cellophane  bag. 

When  Prices  Slide 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


meat  at  the  same  live 

Lambs  are  meeting  exactly  the  same 

lambs  are  sell- 

There  seein^^  f' ' 

this  situation.  The  consuming'''publ 
has  become  so  determined  to  buy  lean 
(less  waste)  cheap  meat  that  they  are 
falling  over  backwards  and  paying 
more  for  that  kind  of  stuff  than  they 
would  for  really  good  meat. 

Then,  too,  the  retailer  is  feathering 
his  nest  at  the  expense  of  everyone 
else,  especially  the  livestock  producer. 
This  is,  of  course,  simply  blaming  the 
other  fellow,  but  there  are  facts  and 
figures  to  substantiate  such  a  state¬ 
ment.  The  American  Meat  Institute  has 
made  a  survey  and  reports  that  meat 
prices  have  dropped  13%  while  live¬ 
stock  prices  have  dropped  25%.  You 
will  note  that  nearly  one-half  the 
money  that  the  livestock  producer  has 
lost  in  his  prices  has  been  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  If  all  the  savings  had 
been  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in 
cheaper  meat,  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  break  would  have  been  stopped 
long  ago  to  everyone’s  benefit? 

This  again  brings  up  the  weakness 
of  farm  marketing,  farm  price  pub¬ 
licity  and  farm  public  relations.  Some 
bean  growers  were  weeping  with  me 
over  their  situation,  telling  me  they 
were  selling  graded,  sorted  beans  at 
6%  cents  a  pound  and  yet  could  not 
buy  a  pound  of  beans  in  a  retail  store 


236th  Eariville  Sale 

135  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood 
vaccinated,  treated  against  shipping  fever,  milkers 
mastitis  tested. 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Wednesday,  February  9 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers, 

10  Bred  and  Open  Heifers, 

25  Service  Age  Bulls,  along  with  the  usual 
choice  group  of  young  calves  of  both  sex. 

America’s  oldest  established  Registered  Holstein  cattle 
sale.  A  reliable  place  to  buy  the  best.  Sale  starts  at 
10:00  A.  M. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

c.  „  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
•s  Center  Street.  .  .  Brandon.  Vermont 


On  top  of  all  this,  our  farm  econo¬ 
mists  tell  us  that  during  any  period  of 
declining  prices  this  sort  of  thing  is 
to  be  expected — that  farm  product 
prices  will  drop  faster  and  further 
than  anything  else,  and  that  all  we 

Livestock  is  taking  a  real  beating  can  do  about  it  is  to  growl.  Admit- 
with  the  exception  of  the  thinner  tedly  we  are  lucky  not  to  be  in  Russia 
cows,  bulls  and  low-costing  stuff  that  where  we  couldn’t  even,  do  that,  but 
can  go  into  prepared  meats.  This  sort  still  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
of  thing  has  gone  so  far  now  that  farmers  or  consumers  should  continue 
everyone  in  the  industry  is  wonderinig  to  take  the  beating  they  are  now  get- 
if  it  is  going  to  be  permanent.  ting,  and  take  it  lying  down. 

It  has  become  so  bad  that  it  is  re-  Our  competitive  system,  if  freely 
fleeted  in  every  species  and  with  every  operating,  will  eventually  take  care  of 
livestock  buyer.  I  have  seen  many  good  price  differentials.  Farm  people,  through 
kinds  of  steers  sell  for  21<i  to  25?^  fol-  their  own  efforts,  the  efforts  of  their 
lowed  by  just  fair  black  and  white  leaders  and  organizations,  are  facing  a 
heifers  selling  right  in  the  same  price  challenge  to  keep  their  market  chan- 
bracket  to  the  same  slaughterer.  The  nels  open  and  competitive.  If  one-tenth 
steers  would  cost  him  in  the  meat,  of  losses  already  suffered  unnecessarily 
dollars 
tell  me 
that  is 
Every  b 

than  the  vxxw  v 

and  for  more  than  goocP 


j,fers,  yet  they  had  been  spent  to  educate  and  keep 
te.vwMae.at  the  public  advised,  the  other  nine- 
tenths,  might  not  have  occurred. 

newspaper  car- 
cMn^iR^^ach 

nd 

appj-pximately  What  do  you  think 

every  food  price  was  so  listec 

price  change,  total  sale,  total 
?tc.  ?  Think  it  over! 

PROFESSOR  T.  N.  Cornell 

.^^pcently  had  charge  of  a  survey  in 
ion  was  asked:  “What 
Itoe  most  important 
^  to  keep  in  mind 

ig  ,^d  J^eeping  good  hired 

-  , mw 

The  question  was  put  to  both  hired 
men  and  employers.  It  is  rather  sur¬ 
prising  to  know  that  a  majority  men¬ 
tioned  a  maximum  of  privileges  for 
the  hired  man  and  his  family  before 
they  mentioned  good  wages. 

Other  points  brought  out  by  the 
hired  men  were :  reasonable  hours, 
mechanization,  time  off,  careful  super¬ 
vision,  don’t  be  overbearing,  show  in¬ 
terest  in  workers,  prompt  payment  of 
wages. 

Many  of  the  employers  mentioned 
the  same  things. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  if  we  are  to  keep  any  hired  help 
on  the  farms,  we  must  go  as  far  as 
possible  in  meeting  the  privileges  that 
workers  have  in  other  occupations.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  com¬ 
pensations  that  farm  help  have  in 
working  outdoors  with  a  fair  employer 
that  are  not  found  in  the  city.— £?.22.E. 

—  A. A.  — 

SOIL  AND  ANIMAI. 
HEALTH 

The  growth  and  fruitfulness  of 
plants  are  influenced  by  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  moisture,  and  climate.  There  are 
examples  showing  that  the  consumer 
of  plants,  whether  man  or  animal,  is 
in  turn  affected  by  the  plant’s  nutrition. 
Lack  of  iodine  in  the  Great  Lakes  re¬ 
gion  has  caused  high  prevalence  of 
goiter  in  that  area. 

Badly  stunted  livestock  with  small 
bones  and  stiff  joints  are  found  in  areas 
where  the  soil  is  low  in  phosphorus. 
Animals  suffer  from  anemia  in  sections 
where  cobalt  is  deficient.  Children  and 
livestock  both  show  a  lack  of  iron, 
copper,  and  manganese  in  their  diet  in 
some  of  the  marginal-land  areas  of 
Florida.  Many  other  examples  could 
be  cited  relating  plant  and  animal 
health  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  writes 
Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station. 

—  A.A _ 

There  were  20  million  horses  and 
mules  on  U.  S.  farms  20  years  ago, 
compared  with  11  million  today. 


...  be  sure  you  get  if 

Bag  Balm,  always  the  leader  for  guard¬ 
ing  udder  and  teats  against  Cuts,  Chaps, 
Wire  Snags,  Sunburn,  Windburn,  and  for 
beneficial  massage  of  Caked  Bag,  has 
many  imitators.  But  it  takes  BAG 
BALM,  lanolin-loaded  and  antiseptic-on- 
contact,  to  deliver  Bag  Balm  results. 
Play  safe;  demand  genuine  Bag  Balm, 
now  back  in  the  big  10-oz.  tins  —  at  all 
dealers. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  12B  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


FREE  Cow  Book  —  just  off  the  press. 
Authoritatively  written  for  your  guidance 
by  a  famed  dairy  nutritionist.  Write 
today. 
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Ever  ask  who  makes 
the  Red  and  White  Top  Silo? 

It’s  a  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO! 

For  several  years  now,  everybody  has  been  asking 
— "Who  makes  the  red  and  white  top  Silo?" — and 
the  answer,  as  many  people  know,  is  HARDER. 

It’s  a  good  bet  that  you  too  have  seen  many  of 
these  Silos  throughout  the  countryside.  Weil — when 
you  do  —  you  can  now  say  —  "There’s  another 
HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO." 

Just  make  a  note  sometime  how  many  you  see! 

There  are  hundreds  of  them  around  —  and  notice, 
too,  how  much  they  improve  adjoining  farm  build¬ 
ings.  These  money  making,  money  saving  HARDER 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SILOS  give  you  a  maximum  of 
service  and  protection  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

Yes,  you  will  like  the  "extra"  features  of  this  most 
modern  and  practical  Silo — the  Silo  that 
ensiles  your  ENTIRE  feed  crop. 

ORDER  YOURS  TODAY. 

Write  or  phone  today  for  descriptive 
literature  that  gives  you  all  the 
facts.  Specify  size  desired. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Herkimer  County  Auction 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  25 

2  miles  east  of  LITTLE  FALLS  on  Route  5, 
sixteen  miles  west  of  St.  Johnsville. 

65  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

(54  Registered — 11  Grades) 

T.  B.  Accredited,  all  Bang’s  Vaccinated, 
treated  against  shipping  fever. 

36  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
16  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 
12  Heifer  Calves 
Herd  Sire  from  high  record  dam 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 
including  2  tractors,  attachments,  and  every¬ 
thing  to  operate  large  farm  except  hay  baler. 
2-unit  DeLaval  milker,  10-can  milk  cooler, 
1948  %  ton  Chevrolet  truck.  70-  tons  first 
cutting  mixed  hay,  450  bu.  ear  corn,  300  bu. 
Mohawk  oats  and  barley,  5  ton  straw. 

Sale  must  start  9:30  A.  M.,  held  regardless 
of  weather.  All  equipment  and  produce  in  fore¬ 
noon.  Cattle  at  12:30  P.  M.  in  heated  tent. 

Farm  buildings  must  be  razed  because  of 
state  highway.  It’s  an  absolute  dispersal. 

DEWITT  C.  ANEY,  Little  Falls,  N,  Y. 
Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 


The  new  wonder  animals  from 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Send  name  and  address  for 
big,  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST.,  MOBILE,  ALA. 


WEST  FLORIDA  OPPORTUNITIES 

If  you  would  like  to  own  a  fine  farm,  livestock  or 
poultry  ranch  in  new,  fertile  Apalachicola  Valley, 
ideal  living  conditions,  sportsman’s  paradise,  we  invite 
your  personal  investigation.  No  public  debt,  taxes  nil. 
land  values  still  in  the  basement. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
^LOUNTSTOWN,  FLORIDA 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

America’s  leading  Auctioneers  teach  you.  Students 
sell  actual  sales  during  term.  Our  graduates  are 
successful.  Earn  large  income.  Term  soon.  FREE  catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Mason  City,  Iowa 


CUT  COSTS 
INCREASE  PROFITS 

withHOLSTEINS 

Large  capacity  and  ability  to  maintain  pro¬ 
duction  on  home  grown  feeds — 12  fo  15  year 
productive  life,  husky  calves,  ability  to  thrive  in 
all  climates — no  wonder  your  costs  are  low- 
profits  high  with  Holsteins. 

The  Holstein  Handbook 

This  beautifully  illustrated  book 
tells  all  the  reasons  why  there's  a 
Future  with  Holsteins — only  25c. 
Send  for  it  today. 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA 
Box  102,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 

I  enclose  25c.  Send  me  The  Holstein  Handbook. 

I 

Nome  - .  ■  I 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Address  — — 
Postoffice _ State. 
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Your  New  Silo— 
PLAN  IT  NOW! 


Plan  a  new  Craine  silo  now.  Plan,  too, 
for  more  farm  profits,  time  and  labor 
savings — and  the  pride  of  ownership 
that’s  yours  with  a  handsome,  depend¬ 
able  Craine. 

You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  not  an  expense.  It’s  an  invest¬ 
ment — and,  like  other  farmers,  you’ll 
say  “My  Craine  is  the  best  investment 
I  ever  made!” 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean. 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
ON  YOUR 
UNADILLA  SILO 

We  were  not  able  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  Una- 
dilla  Silos  in  1948  because  of  the 
shortage  of  suitable  materials 
and  the  short  shipping  season. 
We  have  Unadilla  Silos  available 
for  delivery  before  April  1st  with 
present  prices  guaranteed.  Order 
a  Unadilla  Silo  from  your  dealer 
NOW  AT  THB  GUAKANTJEBD 
FR1C£  and  assure  yourself  of 
having  a  Unadilla  in  1949. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,BoxB, Unadilla, N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


No 

Other 
Likt  It! 


A  faster  brush  cutter  and 
wood  sawing  machine.  Pro- 
eels  itself  while  cutting 
aaplings  and  brush.  7  H-P  motor.  Many  outstanding, 
exclusive  features.  Available  attachments:  sickle 
rotary  tiller,  sprayer,  air  compressor,  snowplow  and 
rnlley  for  belt  work.  Thousands  in  use.  FREE  booklet. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO..  1-931  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
m  f  r%  t  C  92  Washington  St. 

A  T  W  U  U  U  a  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Spur  Grass  Silage  Interest 


E  FEELi  that  one  of  the 
highlights  of  American 
Agriculturist’s  services  to 
Northeast  agriculture  in 
the  past  year  was  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  grass  silage  contests. 

We  asked  138  county  fairs  here  in 
the  Northeast  to  help  supplement  all 
the  information  we  printed  on  grass 
silage  by  giving  farmers  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  see,  smell  and  examine  samples 
at  the  fairs.  To  encourage  exhibition 
of  samples  by  men  who  had  adopted 
the  new  feeding  practice,  we  offered  a 
first  prize  of  $10  to  be  given  the  man 
with  the  best  quality  exhibit  at  each 
fair. 

The  response  was  more  than  we  had 
dared  anticipate.  No  less  than  93  coun¬ 
ty  fairs  agreed  to  put  on  the  exhibit. 
Many  of  them  offered  second,  third 
and  lower  prizes,  bringing  the  total 
amount  offered  at  the  fairs  to  $1,334.75. 

Sharing  with  us  the  privilege  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  $930  first  prize  money  at  coun¬ 
ty  fairs  and  $60  in  prizes  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  were  19  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  of  farm  equipment,  and 
farm  organizations. 

More  1948  Prize  Winners 

'The  first  list  of  reported  prize  win¬ 
ners  was  published  a  couple  of  months 
ago.  Others  that  fair  secretaries  have 
reported  to  date  are: 

NEW  YORK 

Brookfield-Madison  County  Fair,  Brook¬ 
field:  Ralph  Kilbourn,  Jr.,  Rome,  $10; 
Waldo  I.  Scott,  Hamilton,  $5;  Cleave  W. 
Snow  &  Sons,  North  Brookfield,  $3;  B. 
Hoose,  Cherry  Valley,  $2. 

Chenango  Fair,  Norwich:  Eddy  E. 
Wade,  Bainbridge,  $10;  Richard  Goodwin, 
Guilford,  $5;  Lawrence  Adams,  South 
Plymouth,  S3;  George  H.  Comings,  Bain^ 
bridge,  $2. 

Cobleskill  Fair,  Cobleskill:  Gerald  Mere¬ 
ness,  Cobleskill,  $10. 

Cortland  Fair,  Cortland:  Paul  Fish, 
East  Freetown,  $10;  Howard  Hopkins,  Mc- 
Graw,  $5. 

Cuba  Community  Fair,  Cuba:  Alfred 
Sweet,  Black  Creek,  $10;  Ernest  Witter, 
Cuba,  $5;  John  Hayse,  Cuba,  $1. 

Dundee  Fair,  Dundee:  Guy  P.  Kaufman, 
Dundee,  $10. 

Genesee  Fair,  Batavia:  Norman  Seirk, 
$15;  Clarence  Johncox,  $3;  George  Dusen, 
$2. 

Hemlock  Lake  Union  Fair,  Hemlock: 
Furman  M.  Huff,  Hemlock,  $10;  Harrison 
Reed,  Hemlock,  $6;  Andrew  Reid,  Cale¬ 


donia,  $4. 

New  Niagara  Fair,  Uockport:  Walter  E. 
Blackman,  Lockport,  $10;  Carlton  Hazen, 
Wilson,  $8;  W.  Clark  Hall,  Lockport,  $5. 

Otsego  Fair,  Morris:  A.  E.  Smith,  Wor¬ 
cester,  $10 ;  Russell  French,  Schenevus, 
$5;  Mrs.  Charles  Hook,  Mt.  Vision,  $3. 

Palmyra  Fair,  Palmyra:  John  S.  Rich 
&  Son,  Marion,  $10. 

Saratc^a  Fair,  Ballston  Spa:  Arnold- 
vale  Farm,  Amsterdam,  $10. 

Silver  Lake  Fair,  Warsaw:  Gordon  But- 
tin,  Perry,  $10. 

Steuben  Fair,  Bath :  Henry  Hughes, 
Bath,  $10. 

Trumansburg  Fair,  Trumansburg: 
Charles  Burr,  Interlaken,  $10 ;  Jack  Zim¬ 
mer,  Newark  Valley,  $5. 

Washington  Fair,  Greenwich:  Mary 
Middlebrook,  Schuylerville,  $10;  Anna 
Hathaway,  Schuylerville,  $6;  Boyce  Mc- 
Geoch,  Cambridge,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cambridge  Springs  Fair,  Cambridge 
Springs:  James  Silve’rthorn,  Venango,  $10. 

Falls-Overfield  Fair,  Mill  City:  How¬ 
ard  Briggs,  Factoryville,  $10. 

Northern  Wayne  Fair,  Lakewood:  Bud¬ 
dy  Stone,  Pleasant  Mount,  $10. 

Tioga  Valley  Fair,  Tioga:  L.  H.  Patter¬ 
son,  $10. 


Jonathon  Davis  of  Sterling,  Mass.,  walked 
off  with  the  first  prize  at  the  Bolton, 
Moss.,  Fair.  Davis,  who  is  one  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  Founda¬ 
tion,  has  one  of  the  few  trench  silos  in 
the  East. 


The  largest  single  exhibit  of  grass  silage 
was  at  the  limited  New  York  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse.  Featured  in  the  exhibit  was 
a  large  map  of  the  Northeast  showing  the 
location  of  the  93  communities  featuring 
grass  silage  contests  and  a  5-foot  high 
enlargement  of  H.  E.  Babcock's  page  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  outlining  the 
ABC's  of  grass  silage. 

Wayne  Fair,  Honesdale:  Mrs.  Frank 
Bezek,  Waymart,  $10;  James  McKane, 
Honesdale,  $7.50;  Harry  Simpson,  Jr., 
Lake  Ariel,  $5;  Robert  Stone,  Pleasant 
Mount,  $2.50. 

MAINE 

Cherryfield  Fair,  Cherryfield:  Nichols 
Farm,  Harrington,  $10. 

Fryeburg  Fair,  Fry ebiirg:  Erville  Fer- 
nald,  Stow,  $10;  Wendell  Twitchell,  Bry¬ 
ant  Pond,  $7.50;  Fryeburg  Academy, 
Fryeburg,  $5. 

Blue  Hill  Fair,  Blue  Hill:  Scott  Estey, 
Ellsworth,  $10. 

Maine  State  Fair,  Lewiston:  Leavitt 
Farms,  Turner,  $10. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster:  Sylvanis 
Thurston,  Lunenburg,  Vt.,  $10;  Ellis  Col¬ 
by,  Lunenburg,  Vt.,  $5. 

Plymouth  Fair,  Plymouth:  Alex  Lin¬ 
coln,  Jr.,  Meredith,  $10;  Royal  W.  Smith, 
Laconia,  $5. 

VERMONT 

Farmers’  Day  Exhibition,  Wilmington: 
A.  R.  Moody  &  Son,  Jacksonville,  $3. 

Rutland  Fair,  Rutland:  Russell  Crane, 
South  Woodstock,  $10;  Louis  Maxfield, 
North  Hartland,  $7.50. 

Union  Agricultural  Fair,  Tunbridge: 
John  Wright,  South  Royalton,  $10;  Rus¬ 
sell  Crane,  South  Woodstock,  $5;  Warner 
O.  Townsend,  South  Woodstock,.  $3; 
Stephen  Eddy,  South  Royalton,  $2. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bolton  Fair,  Bolton:  Jonathan  Davis, 
Sterling,  $10. 

Grange  Community  Fair,  Easthampton: 
Steve  Sena,  Easthampton,  $10;  Jarius 
Burt,  Easthampton,  $2. 

Hillside  Fair,  Cummington:  Andrew 
Culver,  Hinsdale,  $10. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  London  County  4-H  Fair,  North 
Stonington:  Clifford  Stimpson,  North 
Stonington,  $10;  Walter  Banker,  Stoning¬ 
ton,  $5;  George  F.  Miner,  North  Stoning¬ 
ton,  $3. 

North  Haven  Fair,  North  Haven:  Rich¬ 
ard  Brockett,  North  Haven,  $10;  Richard 
Brocket!,  North  Haven,  $5;  Walter  Hine, 
Orange,  $2.50. 

Tolland  County  4-H  Fair,  Vernon  Cen¬ 
ter:  George  Kingsbury,  Sr.,  Rockville,  $10. 

Union  Agricultural  Fair,  Melrose:  Jo.s- 
eph  MeVarish,  Ellington,  Bahler  Brotli- 
ers,  Ellington,  and  Westbrook  Farm,  $10 
(divided  among  these  three). 

Union  Agricultural  Fair,  Riverton:  Casil 
Beecher,  Winchester,  $10. 

Guilford  Fair,  Guilford;  Richard  Brock¬ 
ett,  Clintonville,  $15;  David  Kelsey,  Mad¬ 
ison,  $2.50. 

Woodstock  Fair,  Woodstock:  Henry 
Young,  Woodstock,  $10.  —  A.  James  Hall. 
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FRESHENING  is 

a  CRITICAL  TIME 

The  three  or  four  weeks  before  calving  is 
the  cow’s  period  of  preparation  for  her 
next  lactation  performance.  You  can  pro¬ 
mote  trouble-free  freshening  and  the 
necessary  vigor-reserve  to  insure  efficient 
feed-to-milk  conversion  by  supplying  the 
Drugs,  Vitamin  D,  Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt, 
Calcium  and  Digestants  that  make  up  the 
concentrated  KOW-KARE  formula.  With 
lower  grain  costs  let  KOW-KARE  help 
you  to  feed  more  heavy  grain-feeds  safely 
for  a  big  season  of  milk  profits.  Besides 
regular  two  sizes,  there’s  a  new  50  lb. 
bulk  drum  for  large-herd  users,  at  im¬ 
portant  saving. 

FREE  COW  BOOK  —  Send  for  your  copy 
of  "Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Animals,” 
written  by  a  nationally-recognized  dairy 
nutritionist.  Includes  guidance  on  grain 
mixtures  best  fitted  to  roughage  of  each 
section. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  12 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 
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Don’t  neglect 

INJURED  TEATS 


^  Easy  to  insert 
Stay  in  Teat 


treat  them  at  once 
with  Dr.  Naylor 
Sulfathiazole  Medicated 
TEAT  DILATORS 

Injured,  scab,  cut  or  bruised  teals 
may  often  lead  to  loss  of  a  profit¬ 
able  milk  producer  -  -  if  proper 
care  is  neglected.  DR.  NAYLOR 
DILATORS  are  a  proven  treat¬ 
ment  used  by  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men —  medicated,  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  for  the  teat  canal  to  combat 
infection,  promote  rapid  healing. 

Keep  Teat  Canal  Open 

DR.  NAYLOR  DIIATORS  fur¬ 
nish  soft,  absorbent  protection  to 
delicate  teat  canal  lining  —  keep 
teat  open  in  its  natural  stiape  — 
encourage  a  normal  milk  How. 
Smooth,  rounded  tips  for  safe, 
easy  insertion  —  fit  large  or 
small  teats.  Write  for  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  other  Dr.  Naylor  Depend¬ 
able  Veterinary  Products. 


Large  Pkg.  $1.00 

45  Dilators 


Medicated  Teat  Dilators 


Trial  Pkg.  50t 

16  Dilators 

At  Your  Dealer's 
Or  postpaid  from 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 
Morris  6,  N.  Y. 


GLOVE  BARGAIN! 

Sturdy,  rich-brown  pigskin  dress  glove  for  men  and 
women.  A  Real  Buy  at  $2.00  postpaid.  Sizes  — 
medium  and  large. 

HARLEYSVILLE  GLOVE  CO.,  Harleysville,  Pa. 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Earn  money  AT  HOME  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc., 
from  old  rags  or  new  yarn — in  your  community!  No 
experience  necessary.  31,000  doing  it  with  easy  run¬ 
ning  UNION  LOOMS  costing  less  than  $50,001  Send 
for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  today.  * 

Union  Loom  Works  390  PostSt.,  Boonvilie,  N.Y 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Are  ground  whole  soybeans  equal  to 
soybean  meal  as  a  protein  supplement 
for  hogs? 

Experiments  have  shown  that  where 
ground  whole  soybeans  are  fed,  the 
pork  is  likely  to  be  rather  soft  and 
oily,  which  is  not  desirable. 

How  con  o  dairyman  detect  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  new  cow  trouble  known  os 
X-diseose? 

The  chances  are  that  he  can’t  de¬ 
tect  it  with  certainty.  In  fact,  we 
understand- that  it  is  so  new  that  some 
veterinarians  are  uncertain  because 
they  have  never  seen  it.  Here  are  the 
symptoms: 

Usually  you  first  see  a  watery  dis¬ 
charge  from  eyes  and  nose,  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  condition,  and  the  skin  grad¬ 
ually  thickens.  You  are  likely  to  see 
small  pimples  on  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  and  cheeks.  Sometimes  there 
is  diarrhea,  but  usually  in  the  later 
stages.  If  you  have  cows  with  these 
symptoms,  we  suggest  that  you  call  a 
veterinarian. 

We  seem  to  be  having  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  trouble  with  grubs  in 
the  bocks  of  our  cows.  Is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  for  this  and  how  con  we  control 
them? 

Most  dairymen  are  now  using  DDT 
sprays  to  control  flies,  rather  than  the. 
old  oil-base  sprays  which  repel  flies 
during  milking  but  do  not  kill  many  of 
them.  It  is  believed  that  these  older 
sprays  helped  to  control  grubs  by  kill¬ 
ing  the  eggs  as  they  were  laid. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
controlling  these  grubs  is  to  use  a  1% 
rotenone  dust  which  is  sifted  over  their 
backs  and  rubbed  in.  A  quart  jar  will 
treat  10  to  12  cows  and  the  treatment 
should  be  repeated  at  20-day  intervals. 
The  treatment  is  more  effective  if  all 
the  dairymen  in  an  area  will  use  it. 

How  con  I  keep  moss  from  growing  in 
the  yard,  around  the  house? 

Fertilize  and  reseed;  moss  indicates 
land  is  too  poor  to  grow  grass. 

— Ed  Mitchell. 

it  seemed  to  us  this  lost  year  that  DDT 
did  not  control  codling  moth  os  well  os 
in  previous  years.  Does  the  insect  become 
immune  to  this  treatment? 

There  is  at  least  a  suspicion  that 
various  insects  may  become  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  any  spray.  For  example,  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  year  after 
year  it  took  more  lead  arsenate  to  con¬ 
trol  codling  moth.  However,  we  know 
also  that  weather  conditions  have  a  lot 
of  influence  on  the  insect  population  in 
any  one  year,  and  it  might  well  be  that 
conditions  in  your  area  last  year  were 
especially  favorable  for  codling  moth. 

I  read  recently  in  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  how  easy  it  is  to  remove  extra  teats 
from  heifers.  However,  I  hove  o  heifer 
that  is  now  producing  which  has  on  un 
usually  large  extra  teat  which  I  hesitate 
to  snip  off.  How  should  I  go  about  this? 

From  the  facts  you  give,  it  would 
seem  that  this  is  a  job  for  a  veterin¬ 
arian.  Probably  it  will  he  necessary  to 
take  a  stitch  or  two  when  the  teat  is 
removed  and  I  doubt  if  you  should  try 
to  do  it  yourself. 
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XHIS  IS  a  plain  smart  way  to  buy  your 
oil. 

For,  if  you  buy  oil  in  this  new  5-galIon 
Gulflube  Utility  Can,  you  get  a  double 
value. 

First,  you  get  5  gallons  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  motor  oil.  For  Gulflube  is  a  full- 
bodied,  premium-type  oil,  refined  by 
Gulf’s  famous  Multi-Sol  Process.  It 
gives  you  better  engine  performance, 
better  bearing  protection. 

And  second,  you  get  an  all-metal  util¬ 
ity  can.  Strong  enough  to  stand  on. 
Wooden  handle.  Tilted  spout  for  easy 
pouring.  Screw-on  caps  to  prevent 
spilling. 

Why,  you  haven’t  got  enough  fingers 
to  count  up  all  the  places  you  can  use 
this  can.  Use  it  in  the  barn — truck — 
chicken  coop — cow  shed. 

It’s  handy.  It’s  strong.  And  it’s  yours 
every  time  you  buy  Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
in  this  moderp  5-gallon  container.  Start 
buying  it  that  way,  next  time. 
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To  Gulf  Form  Aids 
Room  3800,  Gulf  Building 
Pittsburgh  30,  Po. 

Send  me  (FREE)  Gulf’s  “Farm  Tractor 
Guide.” 

Nome _ 


Address. 


Type  of  Tractor. 
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...and  QUICK  MEAT! 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  recently 
set  a  new  all-time  high  egg  record 
for  the  breed.  21  years  of  pedigree¬ 
breeding  has  fixed  in  this  strain  out¬ 
standing  ability  to  produce  more  eggs 
— and  quick  meat,  too!  Get  Hubbard’s 
profit-bred  New  Hampshires.  Bal¬ 
anced-breeding  gives  you  chicks  that 
live — grow  fast — mature  early — pro¬ 
duce  more  eggs,  more  meat  faster. 
Buy  direct  from  the  breeding  source. 
30-day  satisfaction  guarantee.  Sexed 
and  cross-bred  chicks  available.  U.  S. 


Approved,  Pullorum  Clean. 


Wr/fe  for  copy  TODAY! 


Get  full  facts  how  Hub¬ 
bard’s  chicks  are  profit-bred 
to  make  more  money  for 
you!  Write  today  to 
Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire.  Box  '  20. 
Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery : 

Lancaster,  Penna. 


HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


IF  YOU  SPECIALIZE  IN  EGGS 

KERR’S 


EGG-BRED  CHICKS 


Start  with  Kerr’s  Chicks 
from  proven  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  strains.  Share  in 
the  benefits  of  our  breed¬ 
ing  and  proving  program. 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  (Strain-crossed) 

from  cro>s$  of  two  unrelated  White  Leghorn 
strains.  Excellent  livability.  Very  high  egg 
production.  Large  white  eggs. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

from  one  of  New  England’s  leading  strains. 
100%  pure.  Sires  from  225-300  egg  R.O.P. 
dams.  Very  large  brown  eggs. 


SEX-LINKED  CROSS  CHICKS  (Crossbreds) 

Kerr's  famous  black  pullet  chicks.  Cross  of 
high  production  Red-Rocks.  High  speed 
layers.  High  feed  efficiency.  Hybrid  vigor. 

FREE  CIRCULAR;  Kerr’s  Egg-Bred  Chicks 

Describes  boost  in  vigor,  egg  production 
obtained  from  proven  crosses  high  egg 
strains.  Tells,  also,  about  Kerr’s  Dual- 
Purpose  chicks.  And  Kerr’s  new  Broad- 
breasted  broiler  chicks.  Circular  is  free. 
Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  it. 


IVe  welcome  your  inquiry.  Write  us  today. 

KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

21  Railrood  Avenue,  Frenchtown,.  N.  J. 


WENE  CHICKS 


FOR  EGGS  •  FOR  MEAT 


_  Choose  your  chicks  from  Wene’s 

EimeTwene  12  straight  breeds  and  crosses. 


Top  Produefion  Pullet  Chicles  from  R.  O.  Pii  iSired 
Breeders  (30%  Of  Wene  breeders  ore  R,  O.  P,  Sired) 


Wene  stock  is  proved  on  our  own  breeding 
farm.  For  a  quarter  century  Wene’s  fast-grow¬ 
ing,  easy-to-raise  chicks  have  been  noted  for 
maximum  livability  and  top  production. 
WRITE  TO  DAY  for  free  folder  and  price  list 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  A-7  Vineland,  N  J. 

Wene  is  a  U.S.-N.  J.  Approved  Puliorum  Passed  Hatchery, 


OM  BARRON  CHICKS 

Wo  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Lcghorn.s. 
I.arge  Hens  mated  with  male.s  from  R.O.P. 

i.arge  iieiis  iniucri  wiin  males  iiom  it.u.i'. 
hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straiglit  iimi  Ciiieks  &  Pullets. 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Small  Chores  Connt  lip 
Around  the  Hen  House 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


SETTING  satisfactory  returns 
from  a  farm  poultry  flock 
depends  on  doing  a  lot  of 
little  things  well.  Because 
close  accounts  are  seldom 
kept  on  the  farm  flock,  and  because 
the  returns  are  often  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  as  compared  to  other  enter¬ 
prises,  it  is  easy  to  allow  some  leaks 
to  continue  unnoticed. 

UNNECESSARY  STEPS:  For  ex¬ 
ample,  have  you  ever  seen  a  neighbor 
feed  his  flock  from  a  bin  at  one  end 
of  the  henhouse,  taking  a  pail  of 
scratch  and  scattering  it,  then  return¬ 
ing  for  another,  each  time  taking  more 
time  and  more  steps  as  he  feeds  the 
hens  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  house? 
Such  a  procedure  takes  time,  and  a 
little  planning  makes  it  unnecessary. 

RATS:  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
rats.  I  remember  seeing,  many  years 
ago,  a  poultry  house  where  there  was 
plenty  of  evidence  of  a  high  rat  popu¬ 
lation.  For  one  thing  there  were  two  or 
three  young  rats  that  had  lost  their 
balance  when  drinking  from  a  water 
pail  and  had  fallen  in  and,  from  their 
point  of  view,  come  to  an  untimely 
end.  They  were  dead  all  right,  yet  a 
water  bucket  is  not  a  particularly  ef¬ 
fective  rat  trap.  Unless  a  henhouse  is 
built  to  be  rat  proof,  it  is  just  about 
impossible  to  eliminate  rats  entirely 
but  continual  plugging  will  keep  their 
numbers  down  to  a  minimum.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  feed  to  keep  a  rat  happy. 

DAMP  FLOORS:  If  you  have  been  in 
many  poultry  houses,  you  have  noticed 
some  with  damp  floors  and  you  have 
breathed  damp  air  with  an  odor  that  is 
far  from  enjoyable.  In  some  of  them 
the  hens  seem  to  lay  heavily  in  spite 
of  the  handicap,  but  in  other  such 
houses,  they  don’t.  There  are  some 
things  that  can  be  done  to  prevent 
dampness.  One  recent  recommendation 
is  to  mix  hydrated  lime  in  the  litter 
at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  each  4  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  If  necessary,  this 
can  be  repeated  in  a  month  or  two.  A 
poultry  house  needs  a  venti^tion  sys¬ 
tem,  and  where  one  is  absent  or  un¬ 
satisfactory  it  is  worth  looking  into 
and  correcUng.  Many  houses  are  damp 
because  there  is  continual  dripping  or 
leaking  of  water  pails  or  fountains. 
DIRTY  EGGS:  This  matter  of  damp 
floors  leads  to  another  problem — dirty 
eggs.  Naturally,  the  hen’s  feet  get 
dirty  and  dirt  is  transferred  to  eggs 
in  the  nests.  It  takes  time  to  clean 
them  and,  unless  great  care  is  used, 
the  keeping  quality  of  the  egg's  is  like¬ 
ly  to  drop.  The  problem  can  be  helped 
by  changing  nest  material  frequently 
and  by  gathering  often,  but  taking  the 
steps  necessary  to  get  a  drier  house  is 
the  final  answer. 

SICK  HENS:  Often  in  the  farm  flock 
you  will  notice  one  or  more  individuals 
that  are  “dumping”  around  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  or  on  the  roosts,  looking  very  un¬ 


happy  and,  of  course,  laying  no  eggs. 
Many  times  birds  that  go  out  of  con¬ 
dition  are  perfectly  acceptable  for  eat¬ 
ing  or  marketing  if  they  are  culled  im¬ 
mediately.  If  they  pass  this  stage,  take 
them  out  and  dispose  of  them.  They 
may  not  eat  much  but  they  will  eat 
some  grain,  and  there  is  a  danger  that 
they  might  have  some  disease  which 
they  would  pass  along  to  other  birds. 

COOLING  EGGS:  While  it  is  not  as  im¬ 
portant  at  this  time  as  it  is  in  the 
summer,  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  neglect  in  handling  eggs  after  they 
are  gathered.  I  have  seen  pails  of  eggs, 
and  you  probably  have  too,  in  a  cellar¬ 
way  on  a  shelf  at  room  level  where 
the  temperature  was  several  degrees 
higher  than  it  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar  stairs.  Perhaps  this  lack  of 
care  will  not  affect  the  returns  that 
you  get,  but  it  certainly  lowers  the 
consumer’s  opinion  of  northeastern 
eggs.  This  eventually  will  be  reflected 
in  lower  prices  to  everyone. 

A  CHORE  SYSTEM:  Regularity  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  hens.  Because  the  farm 
flock  is  not  the  most  important  part 
of  the  farm  business,  it  is  easy  to  take 
care  of  the  hens  after  everything  else 
is  done  or,  in  a  pinch,  to  neglect  doing 
some  of  the  chores  that  you  know  need 
to  be  done.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  hens  can  stand  a  little  neglect 
without  dying,  but  they  certainly  re¬ 
ward  the  man  who  sticks  to  a  regular 
routine  by  shelling  out  more  eggs. 

No  doubt,  if  you  have  a  farm  flock, 
a  little  study  will  show  other  small 
leaks  which  can  be  corrected  with  very 
little  work.  A  little  time  spent  in 
checking  over  your  routine  will  pay 
you  good  wages.  Tonight  when  you  go 
out  to  the  poultry  house,  take  a  criti¬ 
cal  look  such  as  you  might  give  when 
stepping  into  a  neighbor’s  henhouse. 

—  A.A.  — 

VIRUS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
POULTRY 

HE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Poultry 
Growers  Association  and  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  free  usage  of  Newcastle 
virus  by  any  and  all  poultrymen  of  the 
state,  provided  they  secure  an  official 
permit  for  its  use.  Any  poultryman 
making  application  for  such  a  permit 
must  do  so  through  the  office  of  Dr. 
R.  W.  Smith,  state  veterinarian.  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  stating  his  awareness  of 
the  problems  concerned  5vith  its  use 
and  the  number  of  birds  to  be  vaccin¬ 
ated. 

Printed  recommendations  for  the  use 
of  Newcastle  virus  were  distributed  to 
all  poultrymen  in  attendance  at  the  re¬ 
cently  held  poultry  breeders’  school  at 
Manchester,  N.  H.  Those  who  were  not 
there  and  would  like  copies  of  these 
recommendations  can  secure  them  by 


•  Bred  for  profitable  per¬ 
formance  —  through 
generations  of  careful 
selection. 

•  Hatched  only  from  our 
own  stock  —  to  assure 
quality  and  freedom 
from  disease. 

•  Pullorum  Clean  —  two 
years  in  official  tests 
without  a  single  reactor. 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Box  A -2,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


WALLACE  H.  RICH 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 


HAMPSHIRES 


Again  Proven  Egg  &  Meat  Producers 

.  Hinh  Hamp  pen  Storrs  1947-48 
-  4th  place  1948  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 

Buy  the  strain  that  is  oiitstanding  tor  both  meat 
and  egc  nroduction.  It  results  from  orogeny  test 
breeding  for  livability,  high  egg  nroduction.  early 
maturity,  fast  growth,  ranid  feathering,  and  good 
body  tvne 

Profit  Producers  Too 

Vancrest  Haiiins  are  giving  satisfaction  to  both  com¬ 
mercial  egg  and  broiler  nroducers.  The  nerson  with 
a  retail  rotite  is  particularly  pleased  with  this  profit 
combination — lots  of  large  eggs  and  fast  growing 
broilers  that  dress  off  attractively. 

Also  HAMP-ROCK  fSex-Link)  CROSS 

All  chicks  from  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  breeders. 

VANCREST  FARM,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


'ChristieV/VfM'MDAf/’y/f/fff; 

r  %2i'g'/fSPIZZERINKTUM 


SThe  STRAIN  That  Mode 
the  Breed  FAMOUS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  APPROVED 
AND  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
trademark  term  SPIZZERINK- 
4  stands  for  superlative  quality — 
vim,  vigor  and  vitality  bred  into 
Christie’s  chicks.  It  means  the 
health,  growth  and  production  that  results  in  great¬ 
er  profits  for  alt  Christie's  customers.  SPIZZER- 
INKTUM  BARRED  ROCKS  carry  the  very  same 
qualities  as  the  New  Hampshires  because  they  have 
received  the  same  rigid  selection.  For  healthy  chicks 
that  grow  quickly,  get  “Spizzerinktum”.  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  poultry  industry. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— BARRED  ROCKS.  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  and  Chicks  by  Air  Freight,  Parcel  Post  or 
Express.  Write  for  Prices  and  Literature. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

Box  n,  Kingston,  New  Hampshire. 


IfDCIIED’C 

niltnCIl  W  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Certified— N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 

KREHER  Leghorns  have  been  making  good  for  Poultry- 
men  for  many  years.  The  hens  used  in  our  Certified 
Old  Hen  Matings  have  been  selected  according  to 
standards  set  down  by  the  New  York  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment  Co-op.  They  are  all  gopd  rugged  individuals, 
showing  by  their  physical  characters,  and  handling 
qualities,  that  they  have  laid  at  least  200  eggs  in 
their  pullet  year.  All  breeders  are  sired  by  R.O.P. 
Males  from  our  best  families,  determined  by  our  progeny 
test  program  in  which  we  are  testing  many  families. 
Circular  matter  and  price  list  furnished  upon  request. 

Kreher’s  Pouitry  Breeding  Farm 

East  Amherst,  Route  1,  New  York 


FAIRPORT  ’  CHICKS 

Husky  chicks  from  bloorttested,  Pulloruiu  clean  breeders. 
Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  R.  1.  Reds.  New 
Hampshires.  Rock- Red  and  Red- Rock  Crosses.  Only 
$18.01'  per  100 — order  today 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40.  FAIRPORT  NEW  YORK 


CTADTcn  4  to  8  weeks.  Reds,  Whits 

OIMKICW  WnivIVOs  Leghorns,  Anconas. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Paul  S.  Pellman, 
Owner.  Richfield,  Penna. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  te 
say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


"No,  Dear,  You  Don't  Have  To  Steer  The  Car  Any  Longer — You've  Finished  Your 

First  Driving  Lesson — " 


Ai.ierican  Agriculturist,  January  15,  1949 
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Babcock's  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds;  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
»  ■■  -n  We  also  had  the 

three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points. 


V»;>NNER 

V^GRID’S  CONTES! 

record  for 
aU  breeds 


HIGHEST’ 
leghorn 
PEN 
in  1947 


ordep.  chicks  now  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
K.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
[Rocks.  Air  shipments  any. 
Iwhere  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
I.  and  Cross  breds. 


£Pcfc 


PUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT-BRED 

PULLETS 

Ages  op  to  reody  to  lav  now  ready 
for  shipment.  Also  started  chicks  and 
capons. 

U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
New  Hampshires  —  White  leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red 
White  Rocks  —  Red  Rock  sex-links. 

Write  for  circular  —  Established  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York 


^^ApilSChicks 


(CHAPMAN  FARMS  CHICKS  are  back- 
ed  by  breeding  that  assures  high  liva. 
bility,  tast  even  growth  and  feathering, 
quality  meat  and  heavy  persistent  production 
of  large  eggs.  All  breeders  on  our  own  farms 
N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED— PULLORUM  CLEAN 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED-ROCK  'Sex-LINKEDl  CROSSES 

Hundreds  ot  poultry  men  and  farmers  have 
had  success  with  Chapman  Chicks.  Order 
ours  early'  Write  for  folder  and  piices. 


CHAPMAN  fRRWS 


238  WARREN  ST. 


GLENS  FALL 


.WHIT^^OCK 

I  BABY  :j>  1  Q  PER 

I  CHICKS  JLO 


I 


CHICKS. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  trom  Our  Own  Breeders 
lOO^r  State  Tested  (BWD  tree)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH.  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Serd  for  FREE  Circular 
WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONt 
GRADE  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICf 
OeoL  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLHAM 

L  SONS.  INC. 


BETTER-BRED 


N.Y.  -  U.S.R.O.P. 

CERTIFIED  Breeding  Farm.  DAY- 
OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  — 
STARTED  PULLETS.  FREE 
CATALOG  Shows  Way  to  HIGHER 
PROFITS : 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS 

140  Leghorn  Lane  Phone  30-W  Odessa,  N.T 


(Qontinued  from  Opposite  Page) 
addressing  a  request  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Cor¬ 
bett,  poultry  department.  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  Durham. 

Restrictions  in  the  use  of  infectious 
bronchitis  virus  also  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  University  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  will  furnish  infectious  bronchitis 
virus  for  a  flock  inoculation  at  a  flat 
rate  of  $5  payable  to  the  University. 

The  virus  will  be  sold  upon  applica¬ 
tion  and  receipt  of  fee  only  when  the 
purchaser  indicates  his  awareness  of 
the  risk  to  susceptible  laying  birds  and 
chicks.  Previously  held  fall  and  winter 
sales  restrictions  are  thus  removed. 

To  all  poultrymen,  we  can  only  add 
this  suggestion — if  you  anticipate  the 
need  for  Newcastle  virus  at  all  for  this 
coming  season,  it  would  be  well  to  get 
your  permit  now  and  be  ready  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  your  poultry  supply  dealer 
with  the  order  for  virus  when  needed. 

— Albert  E.  Tepper. 

—  A.A.  - 

REPLACING  THE  LAYERS 

I  would  like  to  know  what  percentage 
or  amount  of  birds  I  should  hold  over 
and  the  number  I  should  raise  for  re¬ 
placements  for  next  year  considering  the 
prospects  next  year  in  regard  to  price 
of  feed,  eggs  and  chickens  and  price 
trends  in  general. 

My  capacity  for  Leghorns  is  1450.  I  now 
hove  393  February  birds;  450  April  birds; 
570  May  birds,  for  o  total  of  1413.  Per 
cent  of  production  is  70.  I  intend  to  force 
molt  them  in  July.  My  replacements 
would  be  raised  in  February  only. — T.  R.  L. 

If  you  had  Reds  or  Rocks  or  any 
other  heavy  breed,  I  would  say  that 
you  should  plan  to  sell  all  of  them 
and  replace  with  pullets.  But  with 
Leghorns  it  is  a  different  story,  as  a 
rule.  Even  with  Leghorns,  however,  if 
you  are  having  many  losses  from  dis¬ 
ease  it  would  be  wise  to  replace  them 
100  per  cent  with  pullets. 

At  present  you  are  enjoying  a  70 
per  cent  rate  of  laying.  That  sounds 
as  though  you  have  a  high-laying  lot 
of  Leghorijs.  If  they  maintain  such  a 
high  rate  that  when  you  divide  the 
total  number  of  eggs  laid  during  the 
first  year  by  the  original  number  of 
pullets,  you  get  an  answer  of  200  or 
more,  you  will  know  that  it  really  was 
a  good  flock.  A  “hen-housed  average” 
of  200  eggs  per  hen  is  considered  good, 
but  not  exactly  exceptional  these  days. 

You  will  do  well  to  select  half  of  the 
hens  from  a  flock  of  that  quality  to 
be  kept  over  for  a  second  year  of  lay¬ 
ing,  and  replace  the  other  (poorer) 
half  with  pullets.  If  your  “hen-housed 
average”  is  less  than  200  eggs  per  hen, 
you  should  select  a  little  closer  and 
replace  perhaps  60  per  cent  of  them 
with  pullets.  As  stated  above,  disease 
in  the  flock  or  very  low  egg  produc¬ 
tion  is  sufficient  reason  for  replacing 
aU  the  present  flock. 

I  note  that  you  propose  to  “force- 
molt”  the  present  flock  in  July.  May  I 
suggest  that  you  make  a  very  careful 
study  of  what  experimental  results 
with  that  plan  have  been.  At  Cornell, 
no  advantage  was  found,  but  some  dis¬ 
advantages.  — L.  E.  Weaver. 


NACE*S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pa>  pu;>t,aKe.  S<ue  aeuirei.»  ttuA.oucoea. 


large  type 

WHITE  LEGUOIINS  AND 

pnOWN  LEGUOIINS  _  $12.00 

Ear.  &  White  Itoeks  .  14.00 

N.  H.  Beds  Special  AAA  _  16.00 

Assorted  _ _ _ _ _  11.00  _ _ 

Also  Started  Chicks.  Scored  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate. 
Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  catalog 

N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Unsexed  Pits. 
lUO  100 
$25.00 
17.00 
20.00 


Ckls. 
100 
$  2.00 
10.00 
10.00 
(St.  Run  only) 


Would  You  Caponize  Hens? 


YES! 

Tenderize, 


fatten,  flavorize,  caponize  both  sexes,  any  age.  Valuable 
iaformation  free.  SINE,  AA6,  Quakertown,  Px. 


“I'll  Bet  That  Bird  Lays  A  Humdinger  of 
an  Egg!" 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Ciauser.  Box  A/ Kleinfeltersvilie,  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  D  A  YS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock  «  i 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


buy  your  ehieki  from  a 
breeder.  And  It  D»VS  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghomt. 


Clements  Chicks  are  especiallj"  fired  for  disease  resistance,  stamina,  and  top  egg 
production.  Available  in  .several  breeds  and  oro.sses  including: 

'CLEMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets — Ideal  for  market  egg  producers — quick 
growing,  high  producing. 

CLEMEN'TS  R.I.  REDS — Make  excellent  profits  for  the  general  or  commercial 
poultrymar. — high  livability,  vigor,  heavy  egg  production. 

CLEMENTS  New  Hampshires —  Best  strains  available  for  hatching  egg  or  broiler 
meat  production. 

MAINE— U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Clements  chicks  are  guaranteed  and  hacked  by  38  year.s  breeding  experience.  Order  chicks  now  to 
assure  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS, 


Box  24, 


Winterport,  Maine 


lEMMENS  lARGE  I EQIIOBNS 


CONTEST  MATINGS  AT  REGULAR  PRICES 

Highest  White  Leghorn  Hen  tor  Eggs  B.  I.  Contest — 31?  Eggs,  third  Highest  Pen 
White  Leghorns  in  1947-48  Maine  Contest.  Highest  Production  Pen  ot  White  Leghorns 
in  Western  N.  Y.  Contest  out  of  68  Pens  all  breeds,  April  and  July.  Contest  birds  taker 
tram  Farm  flocks.  Nearly  50,000  birds  ot  this  contest  stock  insures  you  delivery  ot  Baby 
Pullets  Jan.  5.  1949  and  after.  100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  and  Express 
Collect  Air  Express.  98%  and  100%  Sexing  Guarantee.  14  Day  Livability  Guarantee  pei 
Catalog.  Started  Stock,  all  ages.  Also  heavy  breeds.  Order  early.  Postcard  brings  36  Page 
Catalog 


LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM 


Box  1104L 


Holland,  Michigan 


'fe/Wertl^  LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 

U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS— White  Leghorns.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas.  Special  Crosses 
and  New  Hampshires  direct  from  New  England.  Also 
others.  Low  prices.  Before  Buying — Our  1949  Most 
Helpful  16-page  Catalog  Awaits  You.  Full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  latest  poultry  raising  facts  plus  money¬ 


saving  ideas.  Chicks 
Available  Now 


Breeding  Flocks 
Tested  by  Official 
Tube  Agglutina¬ 
tion  Method. 


Str.  Run  or  Sexed. 


POSTAL  CARD 
BRINGS  YOU 

THIS. 

- 


C.  P.  LEISTER 
HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


HAWLEY 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Through  the  years  trap¬ 
nesting  and  progeny 
testing  have  produced 
our  highly  desirable 
bird  of  today. 

10,000  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Bred  for  livability,  rapid  growth,  large  body 
size,  high  production,  and  targe  chalk  white 
eggs — our  chicks  assure  you  better  results  with 
less  feed  intake.  Note  the  contest  results! 
Write  today! 

Also  Red-Rock  Cross  available. 
iJA\A#l  KV  STOCK  FARMS 

MAW  LET  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


'Thor-0-Bred'‘ 

CHICKS 


EGGS  -  BROILERS  -  ROASTERS 

POULTRYMEN—We  want  to  share  profits  with  you!  Large* 

type  leghorns,  leading  Heavy  pure  breeds,  Crosses  ($ussex*Homp, 
Columbia-Hamp,  Rock-Reds,  Homp-Sussex.  Red-Rocks).  AU  eggs  set 
24  oz  and  over  produced  from  the  finest  pullorum  tested  breedersT^ 
Write  for  our  Profit-Sharing  Pton  TODAY. 

Schwegler's  Hatchery 

210  Northampton  Buffalo  8.  New  York 


Bid  HEALTHY  FROM  BIC  ECCS 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS.  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS 

from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  tor  size,  type  & 
egg  production.  Can  ship  Jan.  iSth  or  any  hatch 
after.  Hatches  each  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  for 
Catalog  &  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  AA  Rt.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Our  36th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  and 
Breeders. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Richfield,  Pa. 


DAAIf  your  chick  and  poult  order 
DVvn  SPRING  DELIVERY. 

Chicks  and  Poults  available  January  1st  on. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 


R.  No.  1, 


EPHRATA,  PA. 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES!  10  Extra  Chicks  with  every 
loo  ordered  tor  January,  February,  March  &  April 
delivery.  Pullorum  tested.  Thousands  weekly.  All  breeds. 
Sexed  chicks  at  all  times.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  full  particulars  on 
this  liberal  offer.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES, 

DEP'T.  AA  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


w^ULSHFAgMfCHKKJa 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &.  rruB-n 
Blood  Tested.  Write  today  for  UgQJra 
|\iH  our  New  Catalog  for  full  infor- 

mation  regarding  our  leading  breeds.  Satis¬ 
faction  &  Safe  arrival  guar.  27th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

—  The  Old  Reliable  Plant  — 
All  leading  Breeds  for  Broilers 
&  Egg  Production.  Bloodtested 
Breeders.  Write  for  Prices  and 
Folders  giving  full  details  of 
flocks.  T.  j,  eHRENZELLER 

Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Po. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist, 


rug^'ed  white  leghorns 

steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens  mated 
with  males  from  K.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year  breeding 
Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Straight 
Hun  Chicks,  Pits.  &  Ckls.  Send  for  free  Cat.  Low  Prices. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  ’ICH  FIELD,  PA. 

TURKEYS —  Genuine  Broaa  Breasteo  Bronze,  improved 
White  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  i-ower  Prices 
Write  KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT 

Box  G  Middlecreek  Pa. 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  —  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
No  Eggs  Purchased  POULTS  70o  each 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  BOX  A,  Washingtonville.  Fa. 


SMALL  TYPE  TURKEY- U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorom 
Clean  Beltsville  White  Poults.  Excellent  body  type, 
bring  premium  prices  when  marketed.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation.  MARSTON’S  "TURKEY  LAND,"  R.D,  3. 
Hebron.  Maine. 
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with  flat  peplum  and  full  flare  skirt. 

No.  2926  is  slim  and  trim,  very 
flattering  to  the  sizable ’^figure.  Make 
the  ruffled  jabot  in  a  soft  contrasting 
color  and  choose  your  own  sleeve 
length. 

No.  2909  is  softly  styled  with  bow- 
trimmed  neckline  and  brief  sleeves;  it 
buttons  only  to  the  nipped-in  waist. 

No.  2406  spring’s  favorite,  the  bol¬ 
ero  suit,  shows  new  high-reaching 
waistline.  The  brief  sleeved  blouse  pat¬ 
tern  is  included. 


No.  1 1  220  is  a  warm  iron  transfer 
pattern  containing  seven  different  mo¬ 
tifs  suitable  for  embroidery  in  floss, 
sequins,  braid,  etc. 

No.  2949  brings  a  short  stop  bolero 
for  the  little  girl’s  first  suit.  Circular 
skirted  jumper  and  Peter  Pan  blouse 
complete  the  outfit  and  are  included  in 
the  pattern. 

The  young  modern  will  like  school 
dress  No.  2576  with  its  Peter  Pan 
collar,  graceful  bracelet  sleeve  and 
freedom  giving  circular  skirt. 


The  even  younger  miss  will  delight 
in  No.  2945  which  simulates  a  bolero, 
has  plenty  of  pleats  and  feminine 
puffed  sleeves.  Make  it  in  either  print 
or  plain  material. 

PATTERN  SIZES  &  REQUIREMENTS 

2427-12-20;  36-48.  Size  36  requires  SVs 
yards  35-inch. 

2926-12-20;  36-48.  Size  36,  41^  yards  39- 
inch  ;  %  yard  contrast. 

2909-12-20;  36-46.  Size  36,  4i^  yards  39- 
inch  fabric. 

2406 — 10-20.  Size  16,  bolero  and  skirt,  2% 
yards  54-inch;  blouse,  yards  39-inch. 


11220 — Complete  instructions  included. 
2949 — 2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  bolero  and  jumper, 
1%  yards  54-inch;  blouse,  1%  yards  35- 
inch  fabric. 

2576 — 6-14.  Size  8,  2%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 
2945 — 1,  2,  4,  6.  Size  4,  2%  yards  35— inch 
fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents  for 
our  new  Spring  Fashion  Book  which  has 
pattern  designs  for  all  sizes,  ages  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


WIXTER  SUPPER 


Uy  RUBY  PRICE  WEEKS 


IN  THE  dead  of  ^inter  we  crave 
different  foods  th»  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  rising.  wAt’s  better  when 
Dad  and  the  younAters  come  in — 
feet  all  snow  and  clAks  aglow  but 
half  starved — than  a  hiAe  pot  of  baked 
beans,  some  steaming  h*  brown  bread, 
a  large  bowl  of  cabbaA  salad  made 
with  old-fashioned  salaS  dressing  like 
grandmother  used  to  hAA  ?  With  plen¬ 
ty  of  these  you  won’»leed  anything 
for  dessert  but  grap«»t  (sweetened 
with  sirup  or  sugar)^rw  coffee. 

To  dress  up  the  »LBKruit,  put  it  on 
the  plate  with  green  leaves 

under  the  halves.«»  might  steal  a 
few  from  your  thR®'  geraniums;  one 
here  and  anothermftre  will  never  be 
missed.  Then  themext  morning  they 


might  be  discovered  floating  with  a 
bright  red  geranium  blossom  in  a  low 
flower  bowl,  a  centerpiece  for  the 
breakfast  table.  They  are  really  too 
lovely  to  throw  out,  particularly  at  a 
time  of  year  when  all  is  so  white  out¬ 
doors  that  anything  green  is  cherished. 

If  grapefruit  does  not  seem  quite 
enough,  serve  doughnuts  with  tanger¬ 
ine  sections  arranged  about  them  on 
each  plate.  It’s  a  colorful  and  tasty 
combination  as  well  as  a  bit  unusual. 
And  do  people  like  doughnuts  in  cold 
weather! 

Here  are  recipes  for  suggested  foods. 

STEAMED  BROWN  BREAD 

I  cup  bran  Va  cup  light  molasses 

1/2  cup  raisins  I  cup  sifted  flour 

%  cup  buttermilk  I  teaspoon  soda 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 

Combine  bran,  raisins,  buttermilk 
and  molasses.  Sift  flour  with  soda  and 
salt,  add  to  first  mixture,  stirring  only 
until  the  flour  disappears.  Fill  well 


oiled  tin  cans  two-thirds  full.  Cover 
tightly  and  steam  three  hours.  This 
should  make  2  loaves  in  cans  4^/^  inches 
high  and  214  inches  in  diameter.  Serve 

hot.  CABBAGE  SALAD  DRESSING 

1/2  cup  sugar  I  tablespoon  butter 

1  tablespoon  flour  I  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

2  eggs,  well  beaten  V2  cup  mild  vinegar 

Blend  dry  ingredients  with  vinegar 
for  a  sweet  paste.  Cook  until  it  thick¬ 
ens,  stirring  constantly.  Add  butter  and 
eggs  and  cook  2  minutes.  If  this  is  well 
liked  by  your  family,  double  the  recipe 
when  making  it,  as  it  keeps  beautifully, 
(covered)  in  the  refrigerator. 

BAKED  BEANS 

I  pint  dried  pea  or  navy  I 'A  teaspoons  salt 

beans  V2  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

•/a  pound  salt  pork,  half  1/2  cup  molasses 
lean  V2  cup  boiling  water 

Soak  beans  in  water  to  cover  over¬ 
night.  Cook  in  the  same  water  at  low 
heat  about  three  hours' or  until  skins 
burst.  Add  hot  water  as  needed  to  keep 
beans  covered.  Pour  beans  into  bean 


pot  or  casserole.  Press  the  pork,  sliced, 
down  into  the  beans.  Mix  the  salt,  mus¬ 
tard,  molasses  and  boiling  water  and 
pour  over  top.  Cover  and  bake  in  slow 
oven  (250  degrees  F.)  for  about  four 
hours.  Uncover  the  last  30  minutes  of 
cooking  to  brown  beans  and  meat.  5 
or  6  servings.  Chili  sauce  is  good  with 
these;  some  men  like  prepared  mustard 
with  the  pork. 

Here  is  an  old  doughnut  recipe  in 
which  mashed  potatoes  are  used  to 
keep  them  fresh: 

POTATO  DOUGHNUTS 

2  eggs  4  cups  flour 

I  cup  sugar  l'/2  teaspoons  salt 

I  cup  warm  mashed  po-  I  teaspoon  soda 

tatoes  2  teaspoons  cream  of  tar- 

I  cup  milk  tar 

2'/2  tablespoons  melted  fat 

Add  sugar,  mashed  potato,  milk  and 
shortening  to  the  well-beaten  eggs.  Mix 
and  sift  dry  ingredients  and  add  to  first 
mixture.  Chill.  Roll  to  %-inch  thick¬ 
ness,  using  as  little  flour  as  possible. 
Shape  with  cutter,  fry  in  deep  fat  (375 
degrees  F.)  turning  but  once  during 
the  cooking.  Drain  on  brown  paper. 
Makes  about  30  doughnuts. 
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You’ll  be  proud  of 
this  dessert  —  made 
with  Colonial,  the 
molasses  that’s  ex¬ 
tra  rich  in  flavor, 
body  and  color.  Use 
recipe  in  our  .  .  . 
FREE  32-page  rec¬ 
ipe  booklet.  Write 
Colonial  Molasses 
Co.,  96  Forrest  St., 
Jersey  City  4,  ,N.  J. 


COLONIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
FEEOING  MOLASSES 

A  top  quality  molasses  for  4-footed 
creatures.  In  tanks  and  drums.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  Colonial. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


^OSTAOS- 


Top  Silver  Medal  All- 
America  Award  Win¬ 
ner  for  1948.  A  strik¬ 
ing  new  color  com¬ 
bination;  Deep  rose 
petals  overlaid  with  large 
I  well-defined  zone  of  rich 
crimson.  Seed  pkt.  25c. 

RO 

TbOX  54,  • 


iSON 


SEE 
FARMi 

HALL,  N.Y. 


COMMON  SENSE.. 

^  proved  thousands  upon 
i  thousands  of  times! 

ALL-VEGETABLE 
LAXATIVE 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
2  5c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 

RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION, 

GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


MACDONALD'S  FARMER'S  ALMANACS 

ftr  1949  now  ready.  52nd  year  of  publication, 
lell  when  to  plant  and  liarve.st  by  the  signs  of 
tile  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent  by 
wail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  CO. 

dept,  a,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

I^KNITTING  YARNS 


Quality  all  wool  hand  knitting 
yarns  at  direct-to-you  LOW 

Fnicwr>eTjTi4  free  samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  71,  Winchester,  Mass. 
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By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

Earning  Pin  Money 

O  ME,  the  most  interesting 
success  stories  are  those  of 
homemakers  V7ho  earn  pin 
money  from  a  hobby  or  cre¬ 
ative  ability  in  which  they 
delight.  Many  of  us  have  latent  ideas 
on  money-making  projects.  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  some  I  have  had  in  mind. 
Unfortunately,  I  cannot  sew,  so  these 
do  not  include  needlework. 

Years  ago,  I  sold  cottage  cheese, 
first  through  our  local  grocery,  then 
through  food  stores  in  our  nearest  city. 
I  used  plenty  of  cream  in  the  cottage 
cheese,  made  it  up  in  lb.  balls  topped 
with  parsley  and  wrapped  in  parchment 
paper.  It  brought  a  good  profit  then  and 
should  now.  It  is  easier  to  make  per¬ 
fect  cottage  cheese  consistently  day 
after  day  from  milk  from  a  number  of 
cows  than  to  make  a  small  amount  oc¬ 
casionally.  Even  then  there  are  pitfalls. 
If  I  can  help  you  avoid  them,  I  would 
be  glad  to  try. 

For  some  time  our  daughter  has  had 
a  thoroughbred  black  Cocker  and  has 
sold  several  lots  of  puppies,  the  first 
ones  for  $10.00,  the  last  ones  for  $50.00 
apiece.  Now  the  market  is  lower.  Dogs 
being  a  luxury,  prices  for  them  fluc¬ 
tuate  quickly.  Your  friends,  your  vet¬ 
erinarian,  and  advertising  in  your  local 
paper  will  help  sell  the  first  lot.  After 
that,  the  marketing  of  them  is  easier. 

Elderly  country  couples  who  like 
dogs  and  are  experienced  in  caring  for 
them  could  derive  income  and  pleasure 
from  caring  for  somebody’s  dog.  A 
carefully  worded  advertisement  in  the 
nearest  city  paper  might  contact  a 
teacher  on  sabbatical  leave  who  would 
prefer  leaving  a  pet  in  a  home  rather 
than  in  a  boarding  kennel. 

I  believe  that  many  women  would 
pay  well  to  have  their  gift  wrapping 
done  with  originality  and  finesse.  An 
artistic  person  might  have  fun  and 
work  up  a  year  round  business,  start¬ 
ing  by  doing  packages  for  a  friend  who 
would  show  the  happy  result  to  all  her 
friends. 

One  thing  I  have  always  wanted  to 
try  selling  is  homemade  bread  made 
with  milk  and  the  best  of  ingredients. 
Everyone  buys  bread;  it  is  not  a  lux¬ 
ury,  and  it  could  be  sold  locally.  No  one 
who  remembers  their  mother’s  or 
grandmother’s  homemade  bread  could 
resist  its  wholesome  fragrance,  and  it 
should  bring  twice  the  price  of  the 
commercial  product. 

Next  month  I  plan  to  tell  you  of 
women  I  know  who  have  found  plea¬ 
sure  and  profit  in  marketing  something 
that  fills  a  local  need. 

—  A. A.  — 

TO  MAKE  POINSETTIA 
FLOWER 

I  have  no  poinsettia  but  those  who 
have  tried  to  get  one  to  flower  for 
Christmas  will  be  interested  to  know 
what  the  plant  scientists  of  the  USD  A 
have  found  out  about  it.  The  poinsettia 
is  very  sensitive  to  light  and  darkness; 
even  one-half  foot-candle  light  an  hour 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  for  3  weeks 
will  prevent  flowering.  Sitting  in  a 
lighted  living  room  at  night  also  pre¬ 
vents  the  plant’s  getting  the  darkness 
it  requires. 

In  order  to  get  handsome  flowers  the 
scientists  recommend:  (1)  Place  the 
plant  where  it  will  get  as  much  light 
as  possible  during  the  day;  then  put  it 
to  bed  early  by  covering  it  with  a  blacK 
cloth:  (2)  Protect  the  plant  from  drafts 
and  extreme  temperatures  and  keep  it 
watered:  (3)  Applications  of  liquid 
manure  at  weekly  intervals,  especially 
after  the  pot  becomes  potbound. 

— G.  W.  H. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Id  the  year  1808,  among  the  settlers  in 
the  fertile  lands  In  central  New  Yorb 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schaick  families;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams;  Jim 
Miller,  an  attractive  young  doctor,  and 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  and  her  father.  Both 
Hannah  Williams.  Nate’s  daughter,  and 
Anna  Van  Schaick,  Peter’s  sister,  are  in 
love  with  Jim  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
forget  Polly  who  in  a  mood  of  pique  with 
Jim  marries  Henry  Kingman.  Gradually, 
however,  Jim  is  drawn  more  and  more  to 
Hannah,  and  they  are  married  Christmas 
Eve. 

During  the  three  years  following  the 
coming  of  the  Williams  and  Van  Schaick 
families  to  the  Genesee  Country,  death 
strikes  three  times,  taking  first  Peter’s 
wife  and  son,  and  then  Nate  Williams. 
Asa  Williams,  who  carries  on  the  farm 
after  his  father’s  death,  is  in  love  with 
Martha  Ball,  but  she  finds  herself  unable 
to  choose  between  him  and  Charles  Car- 
son,  an  ambitious  young  lawyer  and  poli¬ 
tician.  The  year  1811  finds  the  country  on 
the  brink  of  war  with  Britain  and  un¬ 
friendly  Indians.  Polly’s  good-for-nothing 
husband,  Henry  Kingman,  hated  by  some 
of  the  younger  braves,  is  found  dead  one 
winter  night,  his  head  cleft  by  a  blow 
from  a  tomahawk. 

War  against  Britain  is  finally  declared 
an  June  18,  1812,  by  President  Madison, 
and  that  fall  finds  Asa,  Peter  and  Jim 
serving  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

JIM  MILLER  was  not  the  only  one 
who  had  a  hard  decision  to  make  in 
regard  to  whether  to  go  to  war  or  stay 
at  home.  Charles  Carson,  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
and  a  successful  young  lawyer,  turned 
the  matter  over  and  over  in  his  mind. 
If  he  joined  the  militia,  his  duties  as  a 
soldier  would  not  interfere  too  much 
with  his  work  in  the  Legislature  during 
the  summer  and  fall.  But  would  he  be 
able  to  get  leave  to  go  to  Albany? 
Moreover — and  he  gave  this  a  lot  of 
thought — should  a  young  professional 
man,  nicely  started  in  law,  interrupt 
his  promising  career  to  go  soldiering 
when  there  were  enough  farmer  sol¬ 
diers  to  whom  leaving  their  work 
wasn’t  so  much  of  a  problem? 

Like  Jim,  he  talked  it  over  with  a 
Wadsworth,  not  General  Wadsworth, 
but  James,  expecting  as  so  many  do 
when  they  ask  for  advice,  to  get  it  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes. 

“To  be  perfectly  frank,  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth,"  he  said,  smoothly,  “it  seems  to 
me  that  all  of  this  hullabaloo  which 
has  resulted  in  a  war  could  have  been 
prevented  if  our  government  had  acted 
differently.  Most  of  New  England  and 
New  York  are  opposed  to  the  war.” 

But  Wadsworth  dashed  any  hopes  of 
support  that  Carson  entertained; 

“Whatever  you  might  have  thought 
before  the  war,”  he  snapped,  “now  that 
we  are  in  it,  it’s  our  duty  to  see  it 
through.  What  would  your  profession 
or  my  business  amount  to  if  the  British 
won  this  war  ?  We  in  this  Genesee 
country  have  a  double  duty  because  of 
the  danger  of  invasion.” 

Then  looking  Carson  squarely  in  the 
face,  he  said,  flatly; 


“Every  able-bodied  man  should  make 
his  services  available  to  his  country.” 

In  the  face  of  this,  and  because  he 
was  one  of  hundreds  of  young  men 
whom  Wadsworth  had  helped  in  one 
way  or  another,  Carson  had  little  choice 
except  to  join  the  militia.  He  consoled 
himself  by  thinking  that  the  war  would 
not  amount  to  much. 

However,  he  and  some  of  the  young 
farmer  soldiers  who  expected  another 
anti-climax  which  would  allow  them  to 
return  home  again  soon  were  fooled. 
On  the  13th  of  October,  only  a  few 
days  after  Jim  Miller  had  arrived  in 
camp.  General  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer 
crossed  the  Niagara  River  from  Lewis¬ 
ton  with  230  men  to  drive  the  British 
from  Queenstown  Heights. 

So  SWIFT  and  turbulent  was  the  river 
that  Asa  and  Pete,  who  were  among 
the  men  in  the  overcrowded  boats, 
wondered  whether  they  would  ever 
reach  the  Canadian  side.  But  the  men 
landed  without  mishap,  their  officers 
dressed  the  lines,  and  they  moved 
steadily  forward  and  up  the  hill  under 
the  withering  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Jim  Miller  had  asked  permission  to 
cross  with  the  little  expedition,  feeling 
that  he  wanted  to  be  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  front  line  to  take  care  of 
the  wounded.  Wadsworth,  however,  had 
refused  permission,  reminding  Jim  that 
it  was  impossible  to  erect  any  kind  of 
a  field  hospital  across  the  river  or  even 
to  carry  emergency  surgical  tools. 

“After  the  works  are  captured,”  he 
said,  “we’ll  move  you  over  there.  If  we 
fail,  we’ll  get  as  many  of  the  wounded 
as  possible  back  to  this  side  where  you 
can  give  them  better  care.” 

Realizing  the  common  sense  of  this, 
Jim  had  to  be  content  to  stay  and 
wait.  Soon  enough  the  Americans  who 
were  wounded  in  the  first  rush  up  the 
hill  were  carried  back  to  the  river’s 
edge  and  transported  to  the  main  camp, 
where  Jim  and  the  other  surgeons  and 
their  assistants  had,  set  up  in  a  large 
cabin  as  good  facilities  as  the  time 
and  the  occasion  permitted.  These  in¬ 
cluded  a  big  bench  on  which  to  operate 
and  crude  bunks  to  make  the  sufferers 
as  comfortable  as  possible. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the 
men  continued  to  move  up  the  hill  un¬ 
der  fire.  As  the  American  line  burst 
ov'er  the  British  breastworks,  the  ene¬ 
my’s  battery  was  just  ahead  of  Asa 
and  Pete.  After  some  stiff  hand-to- 
hand  fighting,  the  British  cannoneers 
were  killed  or  ran,  and  Asa  and  Pete, 
who  during  general  training  days  had 
been  given  some  instruction  in  operat¬ 
ing  a  small  cannon,  took  charge  of  the 
battery. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  entered  the  breastworks  than  a 
force  double  the  number  of  Americans 
and  led  by  British  General  Brock  came 
up  from  Fort  George.  They  stormed  the 
breastworks  now  held  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  but  the  battery  under  Lieutenant 
Asa  Williams  drove  them  back.  So  fast 
and  efficiently  did  Asa  and  Pete  load 
and  fire  with  the  help  of  their  fellow 
soldiers  that  the  British  were  driven 


back  in  confusion  and  General  Brock 
was  killed. 

Knowing  that  his  small  force  now 
holding  Queenstown  Heights  would  not 
be  able  to  do  so  long  without  reinforce¬ 
ments,  General  Van  Rensselaer  hurried 
back  across  the  Niagara  River  in  order 
to  bring  over  more  troops.  The  men, 
however,  sullenly  refused  to  obey  his 
orders. 

“But  why?”  he  asked  his  junior 
officers  and  a  group  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  gathered  to  talk  over  the  situa¬ 
tion.  “Why  do  you  refuse  when  your 
comrades  across  the  river  have  won  a 
victory  that  will  be  wiped  out  without 
your  support?” 

In  the  crowd  of  soldiers  was  Charles 
Carson,  and  it  was  he  who  answered 
the  General; 

“Sir,”  he  said,  respectfully,  “with 
your  permission  I’ll  tell  you  why  we 
hesitate  to  cross  the  river.” 

“Speak,  man!”  said  Van  Rensselaer, 
impatiently. 

“We  enlisted,”  said  Carson  in  his  best 
courtroom  manner,  “to  defend  our 
homes  and  our  country.  We  did  not  en¬ 
list  to  invade  Canada  or  any  other 
country.” 

Van  Rensselaer  became  almost  apop¬ 
lectic  with  anger. 

“I  suppose,”  he  said,  sarcastically, 
“that,  the  defense  of  your  country 
doesn’t  include  saving  more  than  200 
of  your  fellow  countrymen  from  death 
or  capture?” 

Carson,  a  little  ashamed,  tried  an¬ 
other  tack; 

“The  men  say  that  there  aren’t 
enough  boats  to  transport  a  large 
enough  number  of  us  to  do  any  good.” 

“The  men  who  went  across  this 
morning  and  took  Queenstown 
Heights,”  stormed  Van  Rensselaer, 
“didn’t  do  any  carping  about  the 
boats.” 

Seeing  that  some  of  the  soldiers  be¬ 
gan  to  look  shamefaced,  Carson  shifted 
his  argument; 

“From  a  military  standpoint.  Gen¬ 
eral,  is  it  good  tactics  to  waste  lives 
of  men  on  a  hopeless  cause?  This  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  discussed  by  some  of 
your  officers  here  today.  They  say  that 
any  men  we  put  across  there  will  just 
add  to  the  bag  that  the  British  will 
take.  They’ll  get  us  all  and  then  they 
can  invade  our  homes  without  fear  of 
resistance.” 

Turning  to  an  aide,  the  General  mut¬ 
tered  ; 

“Who  is  this  man?  He  ought  to  be 
shot  for  treason!” 

Then  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  men 
themselves ;  ' 

“Men,  I  don’t  believe  this  fellow  ex¬ 
presses  your  sentiments.  I  can’t  believe 
that  red-blooded  Americans  will  sit  on 
their  haunches  and  make  no  move  while 
their  heroic  brothers  are  killed  or  cap- 


One  never  knows 
What  may  unfold 
From  gray  and  dun 
To  fire  and  gold. 


tured.  Once  again  I  ask  you  as  men 
and  Americans  to  form,  fill  the  boats, 
and  come  with  me.” 

He  started  down  from  the  little  emi¬ 
nence  on  which  he  had  stood  during 
the  talk,  but  the  men  made  no  movt  to 
follow.  It  was  apparent  that  some  of 
them  were  ashamed  and  might  have 
agreed  to  go,  but  not  enough  of  this 
sentiment  prevailed. 

General  Van  Rensselaer  immediately 
sent  a  dispatch  to  General  Wadsworth, 
who  was  in  charge  at  Queenstown 
Heights,  telling  him  frankly  of  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  militia  to  go  to  his  aid 
and  leaving  to  Wadsworth’s  judgment 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  Even  before 
this  note  arrived,  the  British  General 
Sheaffe,  heavily  reinforced  by  British¬ 
ers  and  Indians,  v/as  already  in  the 
midst  of  another  attack  on  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  holding  the  breastworks. 

T  HAT  DAY  was  seared  forever  in  the 
memory  of  Asa  Williams  and  Pete  Van 
Schaick.  There  had  been  a  little  re¬ 
spite  after  the  Americans  had  captured 
the  works  and  driven  back  the  first 
attack  of  the  British,  giving  them  time 
to  eat  some  scanty  rations,  wash  some 
of  the  black  gunpowder  smoke  from 
their  faces,  take  stock  of  their  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  examine  in  more  detail  the 
cannon  of  their  little  battery.  That 
was  while  Van  Rensselaer  was  on  his 
way  back  for  reinforcements. 

But  the  battle  began  again  with  re¬ 
newed  fury  as  wave  after  wave  of  Red¬ 
coats  and  Indians  under  Sheaffe 
swarmed  up  the  slope.  Under  Asa’s 
command,  the  men  jumped  to  insert 
powder  and  ball  and  to  fire  again  and 
again  until  the  little  cannon  became 
almost  redhot.  Although  they  fully  rec¬ 
ognized  the  hopelessness  of  their  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  the  enemy’s  over¬ 
powering  numbers,  these  militia  at 
Queenstown  Heights  stood  their  ground 
until  their  ammunition  was  exhausted 
or  until  they  fell  wounded  or  dead  in 
their  tracks.  As  the  British  swarmed 
over  the  breastworks,  a  majority  of 
the  little  band  of  Americans  were 
killed  or  wounded  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  rest  to  do  but  to  surrender. 

Seeing  that  the  inevitable  end  was 
fast  approaching,  Asa  looked  wildly 
around  trying  to  locate  the  begrimed 
face  of  his  friend  Pete.  He  saw  him 
surrounded  by  Redcoats,  with  his 
hands  held  high  in  the  air,  and  realized 
that  for  the  time  being  Pete  was  safe 
as  a  prisoner.  Thus  free  to  look  out  for 
his  own  safety,  he  turned  and  ran  as 
fast  as  he  could  toward  the  rear  of  the 
works  and  finally  into  a  little  patch  of 
woods  a  few  hundred  rods  from  the 
thick  of  the  fight.  Fortunately,  so  busy 
were  the  British  soldiers  clinching  their 
\dctory,  taking  prisoners,  and  gener¬ 
ally  mopping  up  that  Asa’s  flight 
passed  unnoticed. 

He  made  his  way  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  woods  and  suddenly  came  to 
the  edge  of  a  clearing.  Gazing  at  that 
peaceful  scene,  it  was  hard  for  Asa  to 
realize  that  a  deadly  conflict  had  taken 
place  only  a  short  distance  away.  He 
could  see  smoke  drifting  lazily  upward 
from  the  chimney  of  a  small  log  cabin 
and,  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  where  he 
stood,  a  cow  was  contentedly  chewing 
her  cud.  There  was  a  little  cornfield 
with  rows  of  harvested  shocks,  looking 
like  orderly  wigwams  in  an  Indian 
village,  and  dozens  of  yellow  pumpkins 
scattered  here  and  there,  reflecting  the 
glory  of  the  fall  sunshine.  Hens  ran 
busily  around  the  little  log  barn  across 
the  clearing. 

Using  the  shocks  of  corn  as  cover, 
Asa  made  his  way  cautiously  across  the 
cornfield,  finally  coming  around  the 
corner  of  the  barn  in  sight  of  the  house. 
Suddenly  the  door  of  the  house  opened 
and  a  young  woman  stood  framed  in 
the  doorway,  with  a  very  businesslike 
blunderbuss  pointed  directly  at  Asa’s 
middle. 

Even  in  such  a  moment  of  stress,  Asa 
realized  that  the  girl  was  extremely 
pretty.  Her  hair  was  coal-black,  her 
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eyes  large  and  dark,  and  her  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  excitement.  Her  rude, 
homemade  clothes  could  not  hide  the 
slenderness  and  grace  of  her  figure. 

“Ne  bougez  pas,”  she  commanded, 
coldly.  “Que  voulez-vous?” 

Her  words  were  unintelligible  to  Asa 
but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  her  attitude.  He  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  Queenstown  Heights  and 
then  to  himself  in  an  effort  to  make  her 
understand  that  he  was  an  American. 
He  reasoned  that  he  might  as  well  be 
honest  about  it  and  that  maybe  she 
didn’t  like  the  British.  Many  of  the 
French  didn’t. 

He  was  right.  Slowly  the  girl’s  face 
relaxed  in  a  little  smile  and  she  lowered 
the  gun,  but  still  held  it  at  the  ready. 
Then  she  burst  into  a  torrent  of  rapid 
speech,  not  a  word  of  which  Asa  could 
understand.  But  he  was  relieved  to  see 
that  she  was  more  friendly.  • 

Realizing  that  he  did  not  understand 
what  she  was  saying,  the  girl  paused 
and  then  said,  very  slowly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  : 

“Nous  aimons  les  Americains.  Nous 
n’aimons  pas  les  Anglais.” 

Asa  caught  her  meaning,  for  she 
smiled  as  she  said  “Americains”  and 
made  a  face  as  she  said  “Anglais.” 
He  smiled  gratefully  and  she  motioned 
to  him  to  enter  the  house.  Lying  on  a 
rude  bunk  was  a  middle-aged  man,  a 
cripple.  In  another  burst  of  rapid 
French  the  girl  explained  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  the  man,  who  Asa  guessed  was 
her  father.  The  man  nodded  and  grin¬ 
ned  to  Asa  and  motioned  to  him  to  sit 
down. 

At  home  in  the  Genesee  country,  Asa 
had  learned  to  talk  to  the  Indians  in 
sign  language  and  he  was  rather  proud 
of  his  proficiency,  so  it  wasn’t  long  be¬ 
fore  there  was  an  understanding  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  hosts  on  his  im¬ 
mediate  problems,  the  chief  of  which 
was  getting  across  the  Niagara  to  his 
own  lines. 

After  Asa  had  washed  off  some  of 
the  grime,  the  girl  put  a  bowl  of  milk 
and  some  johnnycake  in  front  of  him. 


CAN  you  tell  which  is  the  smartest 
animal  on  your  farm  ?  Which  of  them 
can  tell  the  time  most  accurately  ? 
j  What  disturbances  around  the  dairy 
I  barn  or  henhouse  are  likely  to  cause 
j  production  to  drop  off?  Why  do  chick- 
;  ens  pick  each  other?  Are  animals  more 
j  or  less  nervous  than  human  beings? 

!  What  effect  does  petting  have  on  an 
I  animal?  Why  does  a  horse  return  to 
1  a  blazing  barn? 

I  If  you  can,  by  observation,  answer 
questions  similar  to  those  above,  you 
may  be  able  to  win  one  or  more  cash 
i  prizes  and,  at  the  same  time,  help 
I  scientists  at  Cornell  University  figure 


Proud?  You  bet!  Just  like  any  fond 
mother.  If  you  like  to  observe  animals 
and  figure  out  why  they  act  the  way  they 
do,  you  may  be  able  to  win  a  cash  prize 
in  our  Farm  Animal  Behavior  Contest.  See 
instructions  for  obtaining  an  Entry  Blank. 


When  he  had  finished,  she  took  him  to 
the  barn  and  pointed  to  a  ladder  lead¬ 
ing  up  into  a  little  loft.  Somewhat  to 
Asa’s  uneasiness,  she  took  the  ladder 
away  after  he  had  climbed  up,  but  he 
finally  reasoned  that  she  and  her  father 
thought  that  it  was  safer  for  him  to 
wait  until  dark  to  depart.  Exhausted 
by  the  terrific  strain  of  the  day,  Asa 
fell  asleep,  and  it  seemed  that  he  had 
only  just  closed  his  eyes  when  he  heard 
the  girl  calling  softly. 

Shaking  his  head  to  get  himself 
awake,  he  fumbled  his  way  to  the  hole 
in  the  loft  and  found  the  ladder  in  place 
again.  It  was  pitch  dark,  the  early  dark 
of  an  October  night.  Silently  •  the 
French  girl  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
he  stumbled  along  by  her  side  as  she 
led  him  out  of  the  barn,  across  the 
cornfield  and  into  the  woods,  stopping 
often  to  listen. 

Still  guiding  him  with  her  hand  in 
his,  the  girl  walked  rapidly  along  fa¬ 
miliar  paths,  soon  coming  to  the  edge 
of  a  woods.  Now  she  proceeded  with 
great  caution,  slowly,  noiselessly,  and 
stopping  every  few  feet  to  listen.  Thus 
they  came  after  a  while  to  the  edge 
of  the  river. 

“Now  what?”  wondered  Asa. 

Stopping  under  a  little  clump  of 
trees,  the  girl  sat  down  and  pulled  him 
down  beside  her.  Then  she  started  to 
whisper  in  his  ear.  Straining  with 
every  faculty  to  understand  what  she 
meant,  Asa  finally  recognized  the 
words  “danger”  and  “au  re  voir.”  He 
guessed  that  she  was  telling  him  that 
she  had  come  as  far  as  she  dared,  that 
she  didn’t  know  how  to  get  him  across 
the  river,  and  that  she  had  to  go  back. 

They  stood  up  and  suddenly  Asa  re¬ 
alized  how  much  she  and  her  father 
had  done  for  him,  that  they  had  risked 
their  lives  to  help  him.  As  he  took  her 
hand,  she  came  close  to  him,  reached 
up  and  kissed  him,  and,  turning,  was 
gone  into  the  night. 

“Well,”  thought  Asa,  “here  I  am,  but 
where  is  that?  It  looks  as  if  the  Red¬ 
coats  or  Injuns  may  catch  me  yet!” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


out  why  some  human  beings  are  as 
stubborn  as  a  mule,  as  sly  as  a  fox  or 
as  happy  as  a  lark! 

Professor  H.  S.  Liddell,  director  of 
Cornell  University’s  Animal  Behavior 
Farm,  has  been  studying  animal  be¬ 
havior  for  many  years — and  learning 
something  new  almost  every  day,  not 
only  about  animals  but  also  about 
human  beings.  Now  he  wants  rural 
people  to  help  him  by  observing  and 
reporting  on  the  behavior  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  and  pets.  American  Agriculturist 
is  therefore  sponsoring  a  Farm  Animal 
Behavior  Contest  and  offering  prizes 
as  an  incentive. 

Farm  people  are  naturally  good  ob¬ 
servers  of  animal  behavior,  and  they 
have  a  laboratory  right  in  their  own 
homes,  barns,  and  pastures.  We  think 
that  this  contest  will  not  only  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  ones  we  have 
ever  sponsored,  but  also  that  it  will  be 
valuable  to  everyone  who  takes  part 
in  it. 

Get  Contest  Blank  Now 

The  contest  starts  at  once,  and  will 
run  to  July  15.  It  is  open  to  everyone, 
young  and  old,  who  lives  in  the  country 
or  who  has  an  opportunity  to  observe 
either  his  own  or  a  neighbor’s  farm 
anim.als  and  pets.  Cash  prizes  will  be 
given  for  two  classes  of  entries. 

For  further  details  of  prizes  and  con¬ 
test  rules,  write  today  for  a  contest 
entry  blank  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367-AB,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  contest 
entry  blank  gives  full  directions  for 
entering  contest  and  contains  list  of 
questions  about  animals  which  Profes¬ 
sor  Liddell  would  like  farm  people  to 
answer  for  him. 


Many  farmers  are  using  long-rotation 
pastures,  generously  fertilized  to 
build  up  the  valuable  organic  matter, 
as  a  practical  means  of  preventing 
erosion  and  increasing  the  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  power  of  the  soil. 

By  fertilizing  pastures  with  plant 
foods  of  high  potash  and  phosphate 
content,  you  can  nourish  the  healthy 
growth  of  cover  crops  which  add 
needed  organic  matter  to  the  soil.  In 
this  way,  you  prepare  the  land  for  the 
future  production  of  cultivated  crops, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  abun¬ 
dant  money-saving  forage  for  your 
livestock. 

You  will  find  it  profitable  to  de¬ 
pend  on  high  quality  Internatmial 
Fertilizers,  as  so  many  other  farmers 
have  for  nearly  forty  years,  for  the 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  can 
stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  you 
may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish  your 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Every 
night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  week 
— one  each  night.  Third  week — one  every  other  night. 
Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a  defin¬ 
ite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  break 
the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  Be¬ 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  digestive 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  natu¬ 
ral  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 
drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . .  .  with  Carter’s  Pills  .  .  . 
and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporarily. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

\Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33)f  today. 
Y ou’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  Ufe. 


mineral -rich  plant  foods  you  need 
for  pastures  and  other  crops. 

Your  International  Fertilizer  Agent 
is  prepared  to  help  you  select  the 
plant  foods  best  suited  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  your  crops.  See  him  now — 
place  your  order  early  for  Interna¬ 
tional  crop-producing  plant  foods  to 
be  sure  of  obtaining  the  fertilizers 
that  will  give  you  satisfaction  at  har~ 
vest  time. 


Plant  Food  Division,  International  Minerals 
&  Chemical  Corporation.  General  Offices; 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6. 


EAR  NOISES? 


miserable  ear  noises  and  are 
Hard  of  Hearing  due  to  catarrh 
of  the  head,  write  us  NOW  for 
proof  of  the  good  results  our 
simple  home  treatment  has  ac¬ 
complished  for  a  great  many 
people.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR. 
Many  past  70  report  ear  noises 
gone  and  hearing  fine.  Send 
NOW  for  proof  and  30  days 
trial  offer. 

THE  ELMO  CO.,  Dept,  loo,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Farm  Animal  Behavior  Contest 


INTERNATIONAL  FERTILIZER  TRADE-MARK  REQ.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Do  you  suffer  distress  from 

>^'FEMA1E 


WEAKN 


With  Its  Nervous, 
Highstrung  Feeiings? 

Are  you  troubled  by  distress  of  fe¬ 
male  functional  monthly  disturb¬ 
ances?  Does  it  make  you  feel  so 
nervous,  cranky,  restless,  weak,  a 
bit  moody — at  such  times?  Then  do 
try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound  to  relieve  such  symp¬ 
toms  I  Women  by  the  thousands 
have  reported  remarkable  benefits. 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  what 
Doctors  call  a  uterine  sedative.  It 
has  a  grand  soothing  effect  on  one 
of  woman’s  most  important  organs. 
Taken  regularly — Pinkham’s  Com¬ 
pound  helps  build  up  resistance 
against  such  distress.  It’s  also  a  great 
stomachic  tonic !  All  drugstores. 


Monthly  Female  Pains 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  very 
effective  to  relieve  monthly 
cramps,  headache,  backache, 
— when  due  to  female  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances. 


VEGETABLE  y 
COMPOUND^ 


MANY  NEVER 
SiSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood, 
it  may  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  get¬ 
ting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  PYequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
With  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait  I  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  60  yea”'!.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  16  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 
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LANCASTER  COUNTY  SEED  COMPANY 
Station  300.  Paradise,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  40  pockets  (one  order)  of  Carden  Spot  Seeds  to  sell  of 
10c  o  pkl.  for  o  fine  prize.  I  will  sell  end  pay  for  seeds  in  30  days.  Include 
the  Free  &ook  of  Parlor  Puzzlers. 

Check  heie  Q  for  80  packets  if  you  went  to  sell  for  o  "2-Ofder''  premium. 


INAMF 


Ipost  office 


STATE 


STREET  0*1  R  F  D 


PRINT  YOUR  NAME  PIAINIY  8ELOW 


Save  3  cents  by  filling  in,  pasting  end  moiling  this  coupon  on  a  1c  Post 
.Cord  TODAY. 


The  Way  to  a  Man’s  Heart 


IN  one  course  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Home  Economics,  nearly 
half  of  the  class  members  are  married 
or  engaged,  and  the  rest  want  to  be 
well  prepared  just  in  case  ,  .  .  The 
course  is  called  “Food  Preparation  in 
Relation  to  Meal  Planning,”  and  in  it 
the  students  learn  such  practical  home¬ 
making  information  as  the  following: 

Nicely  mounded,  fine-grained  muffins 
result  from  a  minimum  of  stirring. 

An  attractively  appointed  table  goes 
a  long  way  toward  whetting  appetites. 

Blue  tissue  paper  protects  white 
linens  from  turning  yellow.  What  you 
eat  determines  to  a  large  extent  how 
you  look  and  act. 

One  of  the  homemaker’s  most  im¬ 
portant  jobs  is  to  make  meal  time  a 
happy  experience  for  the  whole  family. 

And,  of  course,  the  girls  learn  how 
to  cook  to  perfection!  In  the  above  pic¬ 
ture,  the  three  Cornell  co-eds  who  are 
admiring  the  frothy  meringue  atop 


their  just-done  pudding  are,  from  the 
left:  Miss  Jean  Schultheis  of  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  who  is  engaged  to  be  married 
next  spring;  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  (W.  E.) 
Stanley,  Jr.  of  Union,  N.  J.,  whose  hus¬ 
band  graduated  from  Cornell  last  June 
and  who  will  join  him  in  Hammond, 
Ind.,  after  her  graduation  in  February; 
and  Mrs.  June  (C.D. )  VerNooy  of  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  VerNooy  and  her  hus¬ 
band  are  both  Cornell  students. 

— Marion  Stocker 

—  A.A.  — 

TO  "W  UGLY 

INK  STAINS 

That  leaky  pen  has  ruined  your 
hands  again!  You  can  take  off  these 
ugly  ink  stains  in  a  jiffy.  Simply  damp¬ 
en  a  match  that  hasn’t  yet  been  struck 
and  rub  over  the  ink  spots,  giving 
them  a  good  coating.  'Then  wash  the 
hands  with  soap  and  water  in  the 
usual  way.  — B.  C. 


Sally.  S(une» 


When  it  is  pulled  away  from  the  wall,  this  dressing  table  swings  into 
action  as  a  typewriter  stand.  When  not  in  use,  the  typewriter  sits  on  the 
floor  underneath,  out  of  sight  and  protected  from  dust. 

Actually,  the  table  storted  life  as  a  typewriter  stand,  but  as  such 
didn't  add  much  to  the  looks  of  the  feminine  bedroom  where  it  is  used. 
Now,  with  a  coat  of  white  paint  on  front  end  sides  and  o  ruffled  skirt 
which  matches  the  bedroom  drapes,  the  two-faced  table  lives  a  double 
life.  In  addition  to  being  the  proper  height  for  typing  or  writing  by 
hand,  the  stand  has  the  advantages  of  a  small  drawer  and  a  desk 
leaf  on  open  side  toward  wall.  Skirt  snaps  on  to  band  tacked  to  edge  of 
table  and  con  be  removed  in  a  jiffy  for  laundering  or  cleaning. 
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Now,  with  this  amazing  new  Braid-Kit, 
YOU  can  make  gay,  colorful  rugs,  hand¬ 
bags,  bedspreads,  and  scores  of  other 
attractive  home  or  gift  items  out  of  old 
clothing,  blankets,  stockings  . . .  almost  any 
material -in  |u$t  a  few  hours  (mot  days) - 
and  have  fun  doing  it  1 

strips,  slip  through  3  cone-shaped  braiders  that 
come  with  your  Kit,  and  braid.  That’s  all  there  is 
to  it !  No  sewing,  no  ironing,  no  hand-folding 
Braids  EVENLY,  won’t  ravel,  shows  no  raw 
edges  or  sewing  on  either  side. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  includes  com¬ 
plete  Kit  of  3  braiders  plus  clear,  easy-to-follow 
instructions— all  for  only  $1 

USE  10  FULL  DAYS 
AT  OUR  RISK 

Send  no  money  Just  send  in 
coupon  below  Pay  postman 
only  $1  plus  a  few  cents  post¬ 
age  when  Kit  reaches  you,  or 
send  dollar  now  and  WE  pay 
postage.  Either  way,  use  Kit 
for  10  full  days  at  our  risk., 
If  not  100%  delighted,  re¬ 
turn  Kit  and  get  your  dollar 
back.  Could  anything^e 
fairer? 


YOUR  GIFT 
For  Promptness 


If  you  speed  your 
order  NOW,  we 
will  include,  at 
no  extra  charge, 
sensational  met¬ 
al  Braid  Lacer 
that  keeps 
thread  invisible, 
makes  rugs  re¬ 
versible,  lay  flat! 
Supply  is  limited 
so  order  TODAY 
to  be  sure  of  get- 
ting  this  free 
gift 


EXTRA  CASH 
IS  YOURS 

—  afl  year  'round 
by  selling  easily 
made,  beautifully 
braided  items  to 
friends,  neighbors  I 


RAE'S,  Dept  A*7 
507  Fifth  Avey  Navy  York  17,  N.  Y, 

KUSH,  at  once- _ ^complete  Braid-Kits  @  Si 

per  Kit  under  your  Unconditional  Guarantee.  Be 
sure  to  include  my  FREE  Gift  with  each  Set! 

NAME. 


\ 

\  _ 

I  ADDRESS. 

1^  D  Payment  enclosed. 


O  Send  C  O.D. 


Splendid  Cough 
Relief  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

No  Cooking.  Makes  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from 
coughs  due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in 
your  kitchen.  Once  tried,  you’ll  never  be 
without  it,  and  it’s  so  simple  and  easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  A  child 
could  do  it.  No  cooking  needed.  Or  you 
can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of 
proven  ingredients,  in  concentrated  form, 
well-known  for  its  quick  action  on  throat 
and  bronchial  irritations. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
I  fill  up  with  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make 
a  full  pint  of  splendid  medicine  and  you 
get  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a 
way  that  means  business.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes, 
and  eases  the  soreness.  Thus  it  makes 
breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful 
sleep.  Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased, 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and 
address  to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept. 
102-C  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of  the 
new  and  different  Rice  Method  will  be 
sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  com¬ 
fort  to  thousands  —  by  releasing  them 
from  Trusses  with  springs  and  straps, 
that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information- 
write  today ! 

earn  many  dollars  now  with  Thomas 
Terry's  Amazing  New  Springtime  and  Year 
Round  F’lons.  Siend  today  for  two  unusual 
ossortments  on  approval  and  NEW  FREE 
piWLAY  FOLDERS.  Write  THOMAS  TERRY 
STUDIOS,  200  Union  Ave.,  Westfield,  Moss. 


"Looks  good  enough  to  eat,"  soys  New  York  State  Grange  Master  Henry  Sherwood 
of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  to  members  of  the  State  Service  and  Hospitality  Committee  as 
he  longingly  regards  o  tempting  gingerbread  which  brought  its  maker  cosh  and  mer¬ 
chandise  prizes  in  the  state-wide  gingerbread  contest  sponsored  by  the  Grange  and 
American  Agriculturist.  Committee  members  from  left  are:  Mrs.  David  H.  Mabie,  Cana- 
joharie,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Claude  Palen,  Hurley,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  John  Lovery,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Nearly  3,000  Grangers  took  port  in  the  contest. 


Practical  Nursing 
Course 

A  ONE- YEAR’S  training  course  in 
practical  nursing  for  women  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  50  is  being 
planned  by  the  Ithaca,  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  Board  of  Education  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Tompkins  County 
Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Home.  The  training  would  take 
only  one  year,  and  graduates  would  be 
trained  to  do  three-quarters  of  the 
work  of  a  registered  nurse  and  receive 
three-quarters  of  her  pay.  A  similar 
school  of  practical  nursing  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  has  been  placing  all  their 
graduates  in  good  nursing  jobs. 

The  training  course  would  be  divided 
as  follows: 

1.  Four  months’  training  in  Ithaca 
High  School,  studying  sick  room 
procedures,  care  of  sick,  cooking, 
child  care,  personal  hygiene,  per¬ 
sonal  development,  and  family 
life.  (5  days  a  week,  12:30  p.m. — 
6:30  p.m.,  including  evening  meal) . 
2.  Six  months’  work  experience  in 
hospitals,  followed  by  a  month’s 
refresher  course  in  the  high  school 
and  a  month’s  vacation  and  gradu¬ 
ation. 

To  be  eligible  to  take  the  course,  a 
woman  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  bO,  be  at  least  an  8th  grade 
graduate,  and  have  a  desire  and  the 
mental  and  physical  ability  to  do  prac¬ 
tical  nursing  work. 

The  registration  fee  will  be  $10.00. 
Each  student  will  furnish  her  own  room 
and  board  while  studying  in  the  high 
school.  Living  quarters,  meals,  laundry 
and  possibly  a  little  spending  money 
will  be  earned  by  the  student  during 
the  6  months  spent  in  hospitals.  Stu¬ 
dent  will  have  to  furnish  her  own  uni¬ 
forms  and  possibly  buy  books,  but  total 
cost  for  these  will  not  be  over  $20. 

Graduates  of  this  course  will  be  eli¬ 
gible  to  take  the  State  Licensing  ex¬ 
amination  for  practical  nurses.  Anyone 
interested  in  taking  the  course  should 
write  immediately  to  Mr.  John  Mack, 
Room  21,  Ithaca  High  School,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  The  first  class  will  probably  start 
on  Feb.  1,  and  the  next  one  about 
August  1. 

Similar  schools  of  practical  nursing 
might  well  be  established  in  other  com¬ 
munities  that  need  the  services  of  more 
people  qualified  to  give  nursing  care. 

—  A.A.  — 

MAKE  YOlJll  EARRIXGS 

You  can  make  clever  and  attractive 
earrings  at  home  at  little  cost.  Pretty 
buttons,  especially  if  quaint  or  unusual 
in  shape  or  design,  make  nice  earrings. 
Just  cement  them  with  some  good 
household  cement  to  fasteners  which 
may  be  found  at  almost  any  dime  or 


department  store — or  perhaps  you  have 
some  old  ones  on  hand. 

The  works  of  an  old  watch  can  also 
be  used.  Cement  a  matching  pair  of  j 
tiny  brass  wheels  from  the  watch 
works  to  a  pair  of  fasteners  and  there  | 
you  are!  Vary  by  using  two  wheels  in 
graduated  sizes,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  for  each  earring.  Several  of  the  t 
wheels  in  varying  sizes,  cemented  to¬ 
gether  the  same  way  and  with  a  small 
strong  safety  pin  cemented  to  the  back 
of  the  largest,  make  a  pin  to  match 
the  earrings. — M.  R. 

—  A.A.  — 

GLASS  JAR  GOOD 
CROCHET  CONTAINER 

To  keep  your  crochet  work  immacu¬ 
lately  clean,  keep  the  thread  in  a 
clean  glass  fruit  jar.  This  keeps  it 
from  getting  onto  the  floor  and  into 
out  of  the  way  places,  picking  up  dust 
and  lint  which  is  bound  to  show  up  in 
your  finished  work.  The  jar  also  has 
the  advantage  of  holduig  the  thread  in 
place,  which  makes  for  evener  and 
easier  crocheting.  I  also  keep  my  cro¬ 
chet  needles  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  in 
the  jar  and  it  saves  many  minutes 
hunting  for  just  the  right  one. — B.  G. 

—  A.A.  — 

SPRING  FASHION  ROOK 

Brand  new  —  our  Spring  Book  of 
Fashion,  translating  all  the  latest  style 
trends  into  wonderful,  wearable  fash¬ 
ions  for  every  age  and  occasion;  pre¬ 
senting  over  150  practical  pattern  de¬ 
signs,  easy  to  make  up  in  your  favorite 
fabrics. 

You’ll  find  in  it  flower -fresh  styles 
for  Spring  cottons;  exciting  suits  and 
ensembles  to  steal  the  Easter  scene; 


fun-loving  young  fashions  with  flaring 
skirts;  cool  sunbacks  with  cover-up 
capes  and  boleros;  frocks  featuring 
new  back-swept  fullness;  pretty  and 
practical  home  frocks,  aprons,  pina¬ 
fores;  play  clothes  and  party  styles  for 
children;  lingerie  lovelies  in  tailored 
and  trimmed  versions. 

Send  now  for  your  copy  of  this  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  fashion  book.  Price 
just  20  cents.  To  order,  write  American 
Agriculturist  Pattern  Service^  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  and  en¬ 
close  20  cents  in  coins.  Write  name  and 
address  clearly. 


MISUNDERSTANDING 

A  little  girl  was  having  breakfast  at  a 
friend’s  house,  and  was  asked  if  she 
would  like  another  bowl  of  hot  cereal. 

“No,  thank  you,’’  the  girl  refused 
politely. 

“Oh,  do  have  some  more,’’  urged 
the  woman. 

“Well,  maybe  I  will,”  said  the  little 
girl.  “Mummy  told  me  to  be  polite  and 
say  ‘No,  thank  you’— but  I  don’t  think 
she  knew  we  were  going  to  have  Grape- 
Nuts  Wheat-Meal.” 


•^Adv. 


Ladies,  here’s  your 
chance  to  earn  up  to  $23  weekly! 
And  besides,  take  your  pick  of 
dozens  of  gorgeous  Spring  dresses 
—  without  a  penny  of  cost.  That’s 
what  wc  offer  you  for  representing 
us  in  your  spare  time.  Show  our 
popular  frocks  to  your  friends,  then 
send  us  their  orders.  Collect  hand* 
some  bash  commissions  in  advance. 
No  canvassing  or  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Get  free  details  of  this  unusual 
offer  and  Portfolio  of  new  styles. 
Everything  furnished  FREE.  Rush 
name,  address  and  dress  size  on 
postcard  today.  Fashion  Frocks,  Inc., 
Desk  Bl  195.  Cincinnati  25/  Ohio. 


r — — — — ^ 


Tasty  and  wholesome,  too. 
Deep  sea,  snow  white  cod 
and  mealy  potato,  blended 
and  seasoned  the  real  New 

t 

England  way  — the  Gorton 
way.  Delicious  for  breakfast, 
lunch  or  dinner. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton  I 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 

V  - 
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N  the  course  of  a  good  deal  of 
traveling  I  have  sampled  the 
\veather  of  many  wintering 
spots.  In  the  United  States 
I’ve  lived  in  the  Coastal  towns  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  several  places  in 
California,  the.  Salt  River  Valley  in 
Arizona,  the  Pecos  Valley  in  New 
Mexico,  the  Corpus  Christi  area  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Southern  Florida. 
In  Europe  I  have  stopped  in  at  winter¬ 
ing  places  in  Southern  England, 
France  and  Italy. 

Best  Tilings  Free 

The  one  common  characteristic  of 
these  retreats  from  the  winter  weather 
of  the  Temperate  Zone  is  that  the  best 
things  they  have  are  free.  The  ingredi¬ 
ents  which  make  a  spot  pleasant  to 
winter  in  are  sunshine,  warmth  and 
opportunities  for  pleasant  outdoor  life. 
These  are  conditions  which  may  be 
enjoyed  by  everyone  regardless  of  size 
of  purse. 

South  Florida  Best 

Of  all  the  v/intering  spots  I  have 
visited  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  South  Florida  has  the  best  natural 
advantages  and  that  its  man-made  dis¬ 
advantages  are  at  least  no  harder  to 
cope  with  than  in  other  places. 

Florida  skies  may  not  be  as  blue  as 
Mediterranean  skies  but  they’ll  do. 
Florida  sunshine  is  not  quite  as  hard 
and  brilliant  as  Arizona  sunshine  but 
it’s  wonderful.  I’ve  seen  nothing  in 
Florida  to  match  the  beauty  of  the 
San  Francisco  Harbor  or  the  majesty 
of  El  Capitan  in  New  Mexico,  but  the 
Everglades  are  so  mighty  and  so  teem¬ 
ing  v\dth  wild  life  that  one  can  never 
tire  of  them. 

So  when  it  comes  to  the  free  things, 
the  sunshine,  the  warmth,  the  blue 
skies  and  the  fresh  ocean  breezes,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  waving  palms,  the 
ocean  bathing  beaches,  the  dark  green 
of  the  citrus  groves,  the  inland  lakes, 
the  fishing  and  the  Everglades,  South 
Florida  has  to  go  to  the  top  of  my 
list  as  the  best  place  to  spend  a  winter. 

When  it  comes  to  the  things  which 
aren’t  free — housing,  food  and  taxes — 
South  Florida  presents  some  problems. 
Most  of  them,  however,  can  be  soft¬ 
ened,  if  not  licked,  by  the  use  of  a 
little  ingenuity. 

A  place  to  stay  in  South  Florida 
costs  real  money.  If  housing  is  secured 
of  a  quality  we  consider  ordinary  in 
the  Northeast,  it  costs  big  money.  Last 
winter  it  was  hard  to  locate  rooms  and 
apartments  and  houses  were  simply 
out,  but  building  has  been  going  on 
apace.  At  the  same  time,  fewer  people 
are  going  to  be  able  to  come  to  Florida 
this  winter  than  came  here  last  winter. 
A  resxilt  is  a  noticeable  easing  in  the 
housing  situation. 

Prices  haven’t  come  down  appreci¬ 
ably  but  better  accommodations  are  off¬ 
ered  for  the  money,  and  landlords  show 
symptoms  of  becoming  human  beings 
again.  The  same  change  is  noticeable 
in  the  attitude  of  those  who  serve  the 
public.  Of  course,  it’s  still  early  in  the 
season  and  this  may  change  \V^hen  the 
tourists  really  pour  in,  but  definitely  I 
think  the  signs  point  to  the  fact  that 
South  Florida  is  catching  up  Nvith  its 
bousing  need'?.  There  are  even  those 


who  predict  a  very  drastic  break  in 
real  estate  prices  within  the  next  year. 

Some  Food  Cheap 

Locally-grown  food  in  Florida  is 
cheap.  The  foods  which  American 
people  really  like  and  on  which  they 
build  their  meals — meat,  milk  and  eggs 
— are  expensive. 

My  wife  tells  me  that  she  has  bought 
all  the  fruit  and  vegetables  the  two 
of  us  and  an  occasional  guest  can  eat 
in  a  week  for  $1.64.  Her  purchases  in¬ 
clude  cucumbers,  literally  now  a  dime  a 
dozen,  tomatoes,  string  beans,  lettuce, 
citrus  fruit,  avocados  and  pineapples. 
All  but  the  avocados,  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  item  on  the  list,  were  home-grown. 

Milk  in  the  stores,  and  it’s  very  good 
milk,  costs  26c  per  quart  in  paper  con¬ 
tainers  and  excellent  eggs  are  90c  a 
dozen.  I  don’t  know  about  meat  prices 
except  that  they  are  high  and  the  meat 
displayed  does  not  appear  to  be  of  uni¬ 
formly  good  quality. 

Beating  Food  Costs 

The  reason  I  don’t  know  about  meat 
prices  and  haven’t  too  much  interest 
in  what  eggs  cost  is  because  when  we 
left  Ithaca  we  loaded  our  car  with  big 
cardboard  cartons  of  our  own  home- 
raised  frozen  foods.  Into  each  carton  we 
slipped  a  25  lb.  piece  of  dry  ice.  The 
ice  was  partially  renewed  about  half 
way  down  with  the  result  that  the 
frozen  foods  arrived  here  in  perfect 
condition.  Here  we  transferred  them 
into  a  rented  zero  storage  box. 

I  haven’t  dared  make  the  suggestion 
to  the  Mrs.  yet  but  the  idea  occurs  to 
me  that  we  may  just  as  well  use  this 
freezer  to  freeze  up  our  summer  supply 
of  seafood,  grapefruit  sections  and 
orange  juice,  pineapples  and  the  like, 
and  take  these  frozen  foods  back  to 
Ithaca  when  we  return  in  the  spring. 
Meanwhile,  next  winter’s  pork  and 
lamb  and  beef  and  frozen  eggs  are  in 
process  of  being  produced  at  Sunny 
Gables.  It  really  looks  as  though  we  are 
going  to  eat  more  cheaply  and  better 
on  an  annual  basis  by  dividing  our 
year’s  living  between  New  York  State 
and  South  Florida. 

Taxes 

Of  Florida  taxes,  the  most  obvious  is 
the  gasoline  tax,  but  it  is  only  the  most 
noticeable  of  a  dozen  skillfully  hidden 
ways  in  which  Florida  authorities  have 
contrived  to  make  the  tourist  and  the 
United  States  support  the  state. 

For  example,  a  sizable  portion  of 
Federal  taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
that  we  pay  in  New  York  State  are 
eventually  siphoned  off  to  pay  the  cost 
of  public  work  projects  here  in  Florida, 
just  as  they  are  used  in  Arizona  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  pay  for 
reclamation  projects  and  developments 
such  as  have  been  put  through  at  Fed¬ 
eral  expense  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

The  way  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
milks  the  Northeast  through  Federal 
taxes  used  to  make  me  sore.  Then  I  de¬ 
cided  I  might  as  well  be  philosophical 
about  it  and  get  down  into  the  areas 
which  were  being  built  up  with  my 


tax  dollars  and  enjoy  some  of  the  de¬ 
velopments  I  was  paying  for. 

1  am  sure  that  this  a  much  more 
comfortable  attitude  than  getting  mad, 
particularly  since  there  is  nothing  I  can 
do  about  it  and  especially  since  the 
next  four  years  is  probably  going  to 
witness  the  greatest  raid  on  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  savings  of  the  thrifty, 
hard-working  sections  of  this  country 
for  the  support  of  a  Federal  bureauc¬ 
racy  and  the  building  of  dams,  drain¬ 
age  canals,  and  reclamation  projects 
at  Federal  expense  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  history. 

Don’t  worry  about  the  Dixiecrats 
getting  back  into  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  picking  is  just  too  good  for 
them  to  stay  out.  Speaking  of  the 
Dixiecrats  reminds  me  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  race  question  for 
what  they’re  worth. 

Living  Standards 

I  know  of  no  place  in  the  world 
where  one  can  see  so  quickly  and  dra¬ 
matically  the  contrast  in  standards  of 
living  which  have  been  developed  by 
the  human  race  as  here  in  South 
Florida. 

Along  the  ocean  front  are  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  homes  and  hotels 
men  have  been  able  to  imagine  and 
build.  Some  of  these  establishments  are 
breath-taking  in  their  beauty  and  what 
they  cost  originally  and  to  keep  them 
up. 

If  one  tuf»s  at  right  angles  away 
from  these  palaces  and  drives  five  miles 
inland,  one  comes  on  the  other  extreme 
of  human  habitations — the  shacks  in 
which  the  negro  field  hands  live.  Some 
of  these  are  the  most  pitiful  excuses 
for  homes  I’ve  ever  seen.  They  rival 
the  Oakie  settlements  such  as  grew 
up  on  the  outskirts  of  Oklahoma  City 
during  the  depression,  only  now  there  is 
no  depression. 

Roughly  I’d  say  this  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  standard  of  living  on  Miami 
Beach  and  Route  7  a  few  miles  in¬ 
land  is  much  greater  than  exists  on 
the  average  Northeast  farm  between 
the  farm  family  and  the  pigs. 

Florida  Farming 

Such  Florida  farming  as  I  have  seen 
so  far  is  large-scale.  It  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  standard  of  living  for 
farm  help  I  have  already  described.  As 
such,  Florida  farming  leaves  me  cold. 
Such  farming  provides  no  decent  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  for  farm  families.  It  is 
competitive  with  those  sections  of  the 
country  which  try  to  give  the  farm 
family  a  break  equal  to  the  families 
which  are  engaged  in  other  industries. 

It’s  dangerous  farming,  too,  because 
it  is  potentially  political  farming.  The 
interests  engaged  in  it  have  the  ability 
to  get  to  Congress  and  to  make  their 
wishes  known.  Both  their  problems 
and  their  desires  are  entirely  foreign 
to  the  problems  and  needs  of  family- 
farm  farming. 

From  casual  observation  it  seems  to 
me  that  nothing  could  be  better  for  the 
agriculture  of  this  country  than  grad¬ 
ually  to  raise  'the  standard  of  living 
of  the  negro  field  hands  of  the  South. 
The  economic  effect  of  their  living  in 
hovels,  of  their  malnutrition,  of  their 
lack  of  education,  of  mass  exploitation 
of  them  adversely  affects  every  true 
farmer  in  the  United  States  who  isn’t 
in  on  the  game. 

Florida  Livestock 

My  visits  to  Florida  have  been  made 
over  a  period  of  about  a  dozen  years. 
Always  as  I  have  driven  through  the 
State  I  have  closely  observed  all  of 


the  livestock  I  could  see  from  the  road. 
In  common  with  all  first  visitors  to  the 
south,  I  was  at  first  shocked  by  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  hogs  and 
the  cows  I  saw.  Since  I  have  been  down 
here  this  time,  I  have  taken  two  tours 
of  about  150  miles  each  through  the 
State.  On  these  tours  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of 
cattle — I  believe  Florida  is  second  only 
to  Texas  in  cattle  numbers  now.  From 
what  I’ve  seen,  I  cannot  help  but  be 
impressed  with  the  great  progress  that 
is  being  made  in  improving  the  quality 
of  Florida  beef  cattle. 

In  fact,  I  think  I  am  able  to  detect 
a  certain  standardization  around  what 
seem  to  be  Hereford  characteristics 
and  those  of  the  Brahman  breed.  An 
Angus  influence  also  is  noticeable. 
Large  herds  of  relatively  uniform  ani¬ 
mals,  so  far  as  both  type  and  color  are 
concerned,  are  quite  plentiful. 

As  yet  I  haven’t  visited  with  any 
Florida  livestock  people  but  I  have 
spotted  a  herd  of  some  five  hundred 
Brahman  cows  and  I  want  to  run  down 
the  owner  of  this  bunch  of  cattle  and 
find  out  how  he  built  the  herd  up  and 
what  his  plans  are  for  it. 

Having  had  some  first-hand  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  few  Brahmans,  I  may  even 
be  sucker  enough  to  buy  two  or  three 
and  ship  north  to  have  some  fun  with; 
also,  to  use  for  our  home  supplies  of 
beef. 

Large  Dairy  Herds 

The  noticeable  dairy  farms  in  Florida 
are  built  around  very  large  herds — I 
mean  herds  running  up  to  five  and  six 
hundred  cows.  Basically  these  factory- 
type  operations  do  not  interest  me  any 
more  than  do  the  large  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  farms  except  that  they  seem  to 
be  providing  their  help  with  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  I  am  always  in¬ 
trigued  by  any  livestock  operation. 

I  have  one  dairy  herd  in  particular 
spotted  with  which  I  hope  to  get  better 
acquainted.  I  count  between  four  and 
five  hundred  Jersey  cows  in  it.  They 
are  good-looking  animals  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  I’d  like  nothing  better  than  the 
privilege  of  picking  out  75  or  100  of 
them  for  a  herd  of  my  own. 

Apparently,  at  least  part  of  the 
roughage  for  this  herd  is  being  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  where  it  is  milked. 
They  also  have  quite  a  lot  of  pasture 
to  range  on.  Obviously,  however,  their 
owner  does  not  produce  anywhere  near 
enough  hay  or  pasturage  to  feed  them. 
I  have  seen  no  silage  in  Florida,  though 
this  doesn’t  mean  that  there  may  not 
be  some. 

Bnilding  Investment  Low 

The  same  thing  which  has  impressed 
me  about  the  dairying  set-ups  in  the 
Northwest,  in  California,  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  impresses  me  about 
Florida  dairying.  There  is  almost  a  total 
absence  of  investment  in  buildings.  The 
cows  are  handled  in  large  corrals  or 
pens.  A  few  stanchions  are  set  up 
under  some  cheap  shelter  where  a  few 
cows  can  be  milked  at  a  time.  The  use 
of  elevated  stalls  for  milking  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

Even  allowing  for  the  lower  produc¬ 
tion  that  dairymen  in  the  sections  I 
have  mentioned  may  get  due  to  poor 
forage  and  hot  weather,  the  savings 
they  make  on  investments  in  buildings 
and  on  labor  in  caring  for  the  cows 
gives  them  some  great  advantages 
over  those  of  us  who  produce  milk  in 
the  Northeast. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  only 
two  ways  in  which  we  can  eventually 
meet  their  competition.  One  is  by  pro¬ 
ducing  better  forage  and  pasturage 
and  raising  more  of  our  own  grain  if 
the  government  puts  high  support 
prices  on  grain;  and  the  second  is  by 
rearranging  our  housing  so  that  it  will 
cost  less  and  so  that  we  can  take  care 
of  our  cattle  loith  Ir.ss  labor. 
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OLD  AND  YOUNG:  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Department  of 
SWIFT  AND  COMPANY,  Chicago 
9,  Illinois,  has  been  preparing  book¬ 
lets  which  they  call  an  elementary 
science  series.  The  latest  is  "The 
Story  of  Grass”  which  they  de¬ 
scribe  as  a  picture-and-story  book¬ 
let  for  kids  and  grown-ups.  A  post¬ 
card  to  the  above  address  will  bring 
you  a  copy. 


1,000,000  RURAL  PHONES: 

The  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  one  millionth  rural 
telephone  to  be  installed  by  the 
Beil  System  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  It'was  installed  in  the  farm 
home  of  W.  J.  Pace  near  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  C. 

RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP:  The 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  starting  a 
program  of  Research  Fellowship 
awards.  These  Fellowship  will  be 
made  in  the  fields  of  nutrition  and 
animal  husbandry  and  research  in 
transmissible  diseases  of  livestock. 
Not  more  than  seven  Fellowships 
will  be  awarded  each  year  and  the 
amount  of  the  Fellowship  is  $1440 
annually.  Application  blanks  are 
available  from  the  Ralston  Purina 
Research  Awards  Committee,  care 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Sykes,  Ralston  Purina 
Company,  St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 


COW  BOOK:  a  new  cow  book 
is  available  from  DAIRY  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  CO.,  Dept.  12,  Lyndonville, 
Vermont.  It  is  written  by  a  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  authority  on  cow 
nutrition. 


REPELS  DEER:  In  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  State  Pish  and  Game 
Department  has  been  testing  a  deer 
repellent  made  by  the  B.  F.  GOOD¬ 
RICH  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Cleveland  15,  Ohio.  Tests  on  straw¬ 
berries  proved  effective  until  new 
leaves  appeared;  adjoining  rows 
not  treated  were  mowed  down  by 
deer. 

SOIL  FITTER:  a  new  illustrated 
booklet  showing  various  uses  of  the 
"wonder  disker"  is  available  from 
the  CLARK  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVI¬ 
SION  OF  ORKILL,  INC.,  Dept.  249, 
Hartford  1,  Conn. 

WELDING:  "Arc  Welding  Ideas 
for  the  Farm”  is  a  20-page  book¬ 
let,  with  at  least  three  photographs 
and  drawings  on  every  page,  show¬ 
ing  how  farmers  have  used  arc 
welding  to  help  them  keep  their 
equipment  going  and  to  make  labor- 
saving  devices  and  tools.  This  ex¬ 
ceptionally  clearly  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  containing  20  pages  with  73 
drawings  and  photographs,  is  avail¬ 
able  by  writing  to  The  LINCOLN 
ELECTRIC  Co.,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 


S.  L.  Anderson,  Jr.  (right).  President 
of  KERR  CHICKERIES  Company,  shows 
Phil  Alampi,  WJZ  Farm  Report,  one 
of  the  new  broadbreasted  chickens 
developed  at  Kerr  Chickeries  breed¬ 
ing  farm,  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey. 
The  bird  is  vacuum  sealed  in  the 
new  transparent  Cry-O-Vac  pack¬ 
age  for  deep  freezing. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

LEGAL  POSTING 

IN  ORDER  to  prosecute  successfully 
a  hunter  or  fisherman  who  is  tres¬ 
passing  on  a  New  York  State  farm 
that  is  posted,  that  property  must  be 
posted  in  accordance  with  the  New 
York  State  Conservation  Law.  Some 
farms  are  not  legally  posted,  and  we 
suggest  that  you  check  on  these  re¬ 
quirements: 

1.  Posters  must  be  at  least  eleven 
inches  square  and  must  contain  a 
printed  warning  covering  an  area  of  at 
least  80  square  inches,  exclusive  of  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner  or 
tenant. 

2.  The  name  of  the  owner  or  tenant 
must  be  included. 

3.  Notices  must  appear  close  to  and 
along  the  boundary  of  th^  farm,  not 
more  than  forty  rods  apart. 

4.  At  least  one  notice  must  be  posted 
on  each  side  of  the  farm  and  on  each 
corner. 

5.  Illegible  or  destroyed  notices  must 
be  replaced  at  least  once  each  year 
during  the  months  of  March,  July, 
August  or  September. 

If  your  signs  do  not  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements,  any  hunters  or  fishermen 
that  are  arrested  can  successfully  use 
as  a  defense  the  fact  that  the  farm 
was  not  posted  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

—  A.A.  — 

SIG7VED  BUT  SORRY 

"I  have  a  problem  and  perhaps  the 
Service  Bureau  can  help  I  signed  an 
agreement  for  a  correspondence  course 
because  they  said  that  they  represented 
the  Civil  Service.  I  was  interested  in  that, 
but  I  found  out  that  there  is  no  connec¬ 
tion  between  them.  Therefore,  I  asked 
for  a  refund  of  my  down  payment  of 
$20.00  but  they  refused.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  course  is  .$90.00.  Can  you  help  me 
break  the  contract,  as  I  cannot  afford  to 
pay  it?” 

It  is  easy  enough  to  break  a  contract. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  refuse  to  car¬ 
ry  out  your  end  of  the  bargain.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  result  is  not  always 
pleasant.  The  company  can  sue  and 
there  is  a  good  chance  they  would  win. 

Many  times,  on  this  page,  we  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  careful 
consideration  before  signing  such  a 
contract.  We  have  said  that  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  correspondence  course  doesn’t 
carry  the  slightest  guarantee  that  a 
Civil  Service  job  wiU  be  obtained. 
Other  things  also  need  consideration, 
including  the  ability  of  the  student  to 
profit  from  the  course  and,  of  course, 
the  ability  to  pay  for  it  as  called  for  in 
the  contract. 

—  A.A.  — 

POOR  INVESTMEIVT 

"Back  in  1927,  I  bought  a  lot  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  Alabama.  I  paid  $790  for  it  and 
with  taxes  and  improvements,  it  now 
totals  $815.00.  I  would  be  glad  to  sell  it 
for  $800.00.” 

Years  ago,  when  these  lots  were 
being  promoted,  some  subscribers  asked 
our  opinion,  and  at  that  time  we  felt 
that  the  purchase  of  such  a  lot  was 
a  doubtful  investment.  The  experience 
of  our  subscriber  indicates  that  our  ad¬ 
vice  was  good. 

We  would,  of  course,  be  very  happy 
if  we  could  find  a  purchaser  for  this 
lot,  but  we  fear  chances  are  small. 

—  A.A.  — 

Mykola  Mychalsky,  living  in  a  dis¬ 
placed  persons  camp  in  Germany,  wish¬ 
es  to  locate  his  cousin,  Stefan  Lesiw 
(or  Stefan  Wowk)  born  in  Poland 
about  58  years  ago.  When  last  heard 
from  in  1935,  he  was  a  farm  owner  in 
New  York  State. 

Please  reply  to  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  20  S.  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  and  refer  to  No. 
21122. 


Pittsford,  N.Y. 
Nov.  3,  19^8 


North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co. 

You  have  no  idea  hov  grateful  I  am  for  the 
$1,000  check  Just  delivered  to  me  folloving  the 
death  of  my  husband,  V/esley  Shraeder, 

1*11  never  forget  the  day  your  agent,  Mr, 
Waite,  called  here.  Wesley  was  busy  and  sent 
him  into  the  house  to  talk  with  me,  probably 
thinking  I  would  get  rid  of  him,  but  I  realized 
how  dangerous  things  are  today  and  decided  to 
take  the  policy  on  Wesley. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  in  two  months 
my  husband ’would  be  dead. 


Here*s  what  happened.  We  were  hauling 
baled  straw  out  of  the ‘field.  I  was  driving 
the  truck  and  Wesley  was  arranging  the  bales 
when  suddenly  the  straw  caught  fire.  My  husband 
was  throwing  the  blazing  bales  off  in  order  to 
save  the  truck  when  the  wind  blew  the  flames  into 
his  face,  burning  his  lungs  so  that  he  died  the 
next  day  in  the  hospital. 


You  may  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  wish, 
to  show  other  wives  how  much  this  protection  has 
meant  to  me . 


Yours  truly. 


"Kccft  ^e*te«<AecC 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


350  Cufs  Per  Minute  . 

M^e  money  sawing  wood  .Use  Ottawa“*f  astest/ 

Cu^  large,  small  logs  easiest  way.  '  _ 

r  ells  trees.  One  man  operates.  Thousands  in  ^ 

use.  Built  to  last  with  heavy,  stiff  saw  blade.  Positive 
safety  clutch  control;  uses  p/'wpr  take-off  onv  tractor 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  3-931  Forest  Ave..  Ottawa,  Kans. 


STOPS  roecy  WINDSHIELDS 

NEW  Chemical  Mitt 


Amazlne  Discovetyl  Autolsts 
wild  over  new* 'NO-FOG*  *  WIndfihtela 
Cleaner.  Simply  glide  ovcir  windshield 
chemically- treated  Mitt— at  once  glass  sparkles 
cjTstal  clear.  Blurry  mist,  frost,  sleet,  snow  dis¬ 
appear  lil(e  Enagic .  Stops  fogging .  Sella  like  -wildl 
PAD  Sample  offer  sent 

"  I  O  mediately  to  all  who 

send  name  at  once.  A  penny  postal  will  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY  — jFitad 
govr  name.  KRISTCE  CO.,  |503,  Bar  Street.  AKRON.  OHIO 


SAMPLE 


I  OME  ACT  PLAYS  !  ^ 


i 

3 

I 

I 
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Ideal  for  Grange  and 
Other  Gatherings 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 
L  .  THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
J  OH.  DOCTOR! 

^  WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

^  TO  ORDER  plays,  write  to  American 
^  Agriculturist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367  (T 
V  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35  cents  ^ 
^  per  copy  for  plays  wanted.  Send  ^ 
f  coins,  money  order,  or  check.  Add  ^ 
J  3c  for  complete  list  of  plays.  ^ 


1 

f 

H 

5 

J. 

r 

2 

r 
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Power  to  litMme  Harvest.  The  new  5-foot  “F-2” 
Case  combiite  and  the  “VAC”  tractor  make  a 
brilliant  tearhpeach  able  to  use  the  capacity  of 
the  other.  Widgifrange  of  practical  gear  speeds 
gets  full  capacity fh  light  or  heavy  crops  of  grains; 
beans,  grasses — standing  or  windrowed. 


Single-disking  15  feet,  or  lapping  half  as  shown 
here,  goes  along  non-stop  with  the  “VAC”  and 
the  wide-cut  Case  “PC”  power-control  harrow 
that  angles  and  straightens  on-the-go,  crosses  sod 
strips  and  grassed  waterways  without  cutting, 
leaves  headlands  level,  saves  time  and  soil. 


A  hundred  buttons  a  minute,  25  acres  a  day,  is 
practical  planting  speed  for  the  “VAC”  tractor 
teamed  with  Case  No.  45  precision  planter.  High¬ 
speed  boot  valves  give  good  cross-check  and 
closely  bunched  hills.  Quick-Dodge  steering  of 
the  “VAC”  makes  clean  cultivation  fast  and  easy. 


Plowing  two  full  furrows  is  customary  with  the 
Case  “VAC”  trattor  in  average  soils — one  furrow 
in  tough  soils.  ItTs  shown  here  with  the  famous 
Case  Centennial  pldw.  There  are  also  power-con¬ 
trolled,  rear-mounted,^lows  for  the  “VAC,”  built 
in  two-bottom,  one-bol|om,  and  two-way  models. 


Eager  power  of  the  “VAC”  and  rubber-tired  speed 
of  the  Case  low-wheel  grain  drill  hustle  grain, 
grass  seed  and  fertilizer  into  extra  acres  of  ground. 
Seedmeter  accuracy  saves  seed,  brings  more  uni¬ 
form  stands.  The  full-swinging,  self-locking  draw¬ 
bar  makes  short  turns  easy  with  full  load. 


Haying  Ooes  Along  Past  when  you  hitch  the 
tp  a  Case  7-foot  Trailer-Mower,  the  Case  tractor 
side-rake  shown  here,  and  finally  the  famousCase 
Siicer-Baler  that  most  any  farmer  can  afford.  The 
^fnehsaviog  fourth  gear  of  the  “VAC”  isdust  right 


Sure-footed  traction  of  the  “VAC”  is  a  big  help 
when  harvesting  corn.  The  “lugging  ability”  of 
its  Case-built  engine  pulls  steadily  when  throttled 
down,  goes  through  tight  spots  without  gear  shift¬ 
ing.  Shown  here  is  the  simple,  light-pulling  Case 
Model  “P”  one-row  picker. 


20  Great  CAi 

^  This  popular-priced,  light  2-plow 
models.  Whatever  your  acreage  or  crop 
to  fit  your  farming.  All  have  extra  ENDU 
years  with  little  expense  for  upkeep.  All  are 
make  the  most  of  every  man-hour,  help  you 
your  Case  dealer  for  full  information.  Ask 
Centennial  feature  film  "Pageant  of  Progress. 
Mention  size  tractor  you  should  have,  also  anyth: 
planters  and  grain  drills;  Slicer-Baler,  rake  or  mower 
binder  or  picker;  spreader  or  hammer  mill.  Address 


and  twenty 
pe  of  tractor 
dy  work,  long 
om  implements, 
btal  cost.  *  *  See 
ow  the  Wisconsin 
test  tractor  catalog, 
plows  and  harrows; 
forage  harvester;  com 
I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis, 


TH  .  .  . 
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Better  Brooding 

for 


T 


I HESE  PULLETS  have  been  feather-pull¬ 
ers  all  the  year,”  said  their  owner  to  me 
the  other  day,  and  then  he  added,  “they 
were  grown  entirely  indoors.  The  other 
two  pens  were  grown  on  range  and  they  have  done 
no  feather  picking.”  An  honest  and  unusual  man. 

He  placed  the  blame  on  the  way  the  chicks  were  grown.  He  didn’t  say, 
“I’m  going  to  get  chicks  this  year  from  some  other  place.” 

When  your  chicks  die  with  pullorum,  you  have  a  right  to  blame 
the  man  who  sold  them  to  you.  But  if  it  is  big  liver  disease  that  has 
been  killing  your  pullets  this  winter,  you  probably  won’t  get  rid  of 
the  trouble  by  getting  chicks  from  some  other  place.  Face  the  facts. 
Didn’t  you  take  a  chance  last  spring?  You  knew  you  shouldn’t  start 


the  chicks  where  you  did,  so  close  to  the  laying  house.  But  it  would 
have  been  a  mean  job  to  move  the  brooder  house  and,  besides,  you 
didn’t  want  to  have  to  go  so  far  to  take  care  of  the  chicks.  So  you 
just  took  that  chance.  You  and  hundreds  of  other  folks. 

The  kind  of  brooding  job  that  was  done  back  home  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  at  a  laying  test  just  as  accurately  as  how  well  the  pullets  were 
bred.  In  fact,  the  more  I  work  with  laying  test  figures,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  good  pullets — the  kin'd  that  will  lay  and  lay  and  lay 
and  yet  never  a  one  get  sick  or  “picked  out”  or  die — are  the  result  of 
a  fortunate  combination  of  good  breeding  plus  good  brooding.  Such 
pullets  don’t  just  happen.  They  are  planned  that  way. 


OW,  EXACTLY  what  is  good  brooding?  Well,  it  is  the  correct 
1.^  temperature  plus  proper  feed  and  water  plus  intelligent  care — 
all  these  and  something  more.  Let  us  discuss  this  “something  more.” 
For  want  of  a  better  term,  let’s  call  it  “environment.” 

Now  let’s  forget  chicks  for  a  moment  and  think  about  the  behavior 
of  youngsters  and  adults  in  the  human  family.  About  the  time  the  war 
ended  we  were  reading  a  great  deal  about  “juvenile  delinquents.” 
Teen-age  boys  and  girls  getting  into  mischief  and,  sometimes,  into 
trouble  with  the  law.  They  were  anti-social.  They  didn’t  all  come 
from  so-called  poorer  homes.  We  don’t  hear  so  much  about  juvenile 
delinquents  now.  There  are  probably  still  plenty  of  them,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  “problem”  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  mothers  got 
out  of  factories  and  back  into  homes,  and  since  church,  school  and 
community  leaders  have  increased  in  number!  More  and  better  play¬ 
grounds  and  recreation  centers  have  helped. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  might  be  juvenile  delinquents  ‘ 


among  growing  chicks?  If  you  were  a  chick  and  felt  an  urge  to  find 
a  nice  warm  spot,  preferably  in  the  sunshine,  where  you  could  stretch 
out  and  roll  in  the  dust,  but  all  you  could  find  was  a  dampish, 
packed-down  surface,  wouldn’t  you  feel  “frustrated?”  Perhaps  you 
would  take  out  your  disappointment  and  exasperation  on  the  other 
chicks.  You  might  start  pulling  feathers. 

Growing  chicks  have  many  ways  to  amuse  and  entertain  them¬ 
selves.  No  one  taught  them  these  tricks.  They  are  instinctive,  they 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


come  by  them  naturally.  Watch  a  flock  in  a  brooder  house.  They 
don’t  sleep  and  eat  all  the  time.  They  take  plenty  of  time  out  to  play 
and  exercise.  See  them  scamper  and  try  their  wings,  suddenly  square 
off  for  a  fight  and  as  suddenly  forget  it.  Watch  them  stretch  their 
necks  looking  for  some  higher  place  to  perch.  They  are  forever  scratch¬ 
ing  in  the  litter,  looking  for  they-know-not-what  though  there  is  plenty 
of  mash  in  the  feeders.  If  the  litter  is  fine  and  dry,  the  chicks  will  dust 
in  it  with  all  the  obvious  delight  of  old  hens  in  mother’s  favorite 
flower  bed. 

Some  extremely  interesting  studies  have  been  made  of  what  early 
environment  does  for  us  humans.  Perhaps  we  try  to  excuse  ourselves 

Better  PuUets 


too  often  for  our  shortcomings  by  blaming  our  ancestry.  “I  can’t  help 
it,”  we  say,  “I  was  born  that  way.”  Were  we?  Well,  the  old  argument 
about  the  relative  importance  of  heredity  and  environment  still  goes 
on.  Facts  rather  than  mere  opinions  have  been  turned  up  by  studies 
of  identical  twins  that  have  grown  up  in  different  environments. 
“Identical”  twins,  unlike  natural  twins,  have  exactly  the  same  hered¬ 
ity.  Naturally  they  are  always  of  the  same  sex. 

Nineteen  pairs  of  identical  twins,  separated  in  infancy,  were  inter¬ 
viewed  and  observed  as  adults  by  a  group  of  investigators  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  The  story  of  the  results  fills  a  big  book.*  The  au¬ 
thors  conclude  that  ability  is  greatest  where  educational  opportunity 
is  determined  by  a  combination  of  original  or  inherited  traits  and  en¬ 
vironment.  For  a  single  example,  one  twin  grew  up  in  a  European 
city  under  conditions  of  meager  diet  and  limited  schooling.  The  iden¬ 
tical  twin,  who  grew  up  in  a  small  town  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  16) 

*  TWINS,  a  Study  of  Heredity  &  Environment,  by  Newman,  Freeman  &  Hol- 
zinger.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 


They're  off  to  a  good  start 


Over  The  Past  Five  Years^  Northeastern  Poultrymen  Have  Raised 

/ 

More  Than  60  Million  Chicks  On  G.L,F.  Chick  Starter, 

These  poultrymen  know  that  young  chicks  need  a  high-quality  feed — one 
that  is  rich  in  nutrients  and  growth-producing  vitamins.  And  they’ve  found, 
from  experience,  that  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  more  than  takes  care  of  young 
chicks’  needs  during  those  first  few,  all-important  weeks. 

Now  Better  Than  Ever  . 

G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  now  provides  more  growth  producing  nutrients  than 
ever  before.  This  gets  chicks  off  to  a  faster  start  and  assures  rapid  gains. 

The  nutrients  supplied  by  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  are  higher  than  the  actual 
needs  to  be  sure  chicks  have  everything  necessary  for  rapid  growth.  The  fibre 
content  is  now  at  an  all-time  low — not  more  than  five  per  cent  which  assures 
more  available  energy.  These  changes  have  been  made  in  line  with  G.L.F.’s 
policy  of  putting  into  action  the  results  of  research  at  agricultural  colleges  and 
improving  feeds  accordingly.  This  means  poultrymen  can  be  certain  that  their 
chicks  are  getting  all  of  the  feed  nutrients  that  good  development  demands. 

Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  has  a  fresh  supply  of  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 
on  hand. 

Hear  These  G.L.F.  Radio  Programs  Over  Rural  Radio  Network: 

“The  World  At  Noon,”  Monday  through  Saturday,  from  12  Noon  to  12:15  and  “Let’s  Look  At  The  News,” 

Sundays,  from  0:00  to  6:30  p.  m.  Heard  on  the  Rural  Radio  Network  FM  Stations. 


COOPLRATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
P ennsylvania —  -  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


IWS  lOTES 


Time  To  Get  Ready.  Supplies  of 
major  seeds  appear  adequate  to  supply  a 
normal  demand.  There  will  be  a  little 
more  fertilizer  than  last  year,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  is  still  so  heavy  that  early  ordering 
is  advisable. 

Supplies  of  seed  and  fertilizer  are,  or 
soon  will  be,  in  at  your  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency,  so  get  your  supply  now  and 
make  certain  you  will  have  what  you 
want  at  planting  time. 

Pellets  Cut  Waste.  Northeastern 
farmers  who  have  used  pelleted  feeds  say, 
“They  are  easy  to  handle  and  cut  waste.” 

Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can  now 
furnish  the  following  feeds  in  pellet  form 
in  as  large  quantities  as  you  wish;  Calf 
Starter,  60-40  Pellets,  Chick  Starter, 
Growing  Mash,  Laying  Mash,  Breeder 
Mash,  Broiler  Mash,  Turkey  Starter 
and  Turkey  Grower. 

More  Summer  Milk.  Cows  that  are 
in  good  rig  for  spring  freshening  axe  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  keep  producing  during  hot 
summer  months.  Get  more  milk  this 
summer  by  conditioning  dry  cows  with 
G.L.F.  Fitting  Ration. 

Full  feeding  will  help  cushion  the 
squeeze  between  high  costs  and  lower 
returns.  There  is  a  complete  line  of 
G.L.F.  dairy  production  feeds.  Select 
the  feed  that  will  do  the  best  job  of 
balancing  the  roughage  on  your  farm. 
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Better  Fruit,  Better  Markets 

Growers  Discuss  Current  Problems  at  Rochester  Meeting 


Uij  L.  B.  SKEFFIXGTON 


HEME  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  was  produc¬ 
ing  better  fruit  and  market¬ 
ing  it  to  better  advantage. 
Sentiment  crystallized-  strongly  for 
stricter  enforcement  of  grading  laws, 
for  revision  of  grades  if  necessary,  and 
for  a  concentrated  effort  to  strengthen 
trade  and  consumer  confidence  in  New 
York  apples. 

President  Donald  F.  Green  of  Chazy 
in  his  annual  address  said  some  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  marketing,  but 


not  enough. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The  society  adopted  resolutions  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  for  “string¬ 
ent  enforcement”  of  grade  regulations 
and  asked  that  money  be  appropriated 
to  the  department  to  provide  enforce¬ 
ment  personnel. 

Another  resolution  said  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  enforce  grade 
regulations  as  long  as  the  Eastern 
Apple  Box  is  considered  an  open  pack¬ 
age  and  not  subject  to  size  and  grade 
marking. 

Agricultural  Commissioner  C.  C.  Du- 
Mond  stated  from  the  floor  that  he  was 
“heartily  in  accord”  with  sentiments 
expressed.  He  said  his  department 
would  plan  its  enforcement  campaign 
on  the  basis  of  educating  the  man  who 
made  a  mistake  and  “catching  the  fel¬ 
low  who  does  not  want  to  grade.” 

Other  resolutions  deplored  the  lack 
of  information  on  acreage  and  plant¬ 
ings  of  various  fruits;  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  federal  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  for  a  fruit  industry  census  and 
urged  that  it  be  expedited.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
was  approved,  but  the  society  asked 
that  interests  of  growers  be  safe¬ 
guarded.'  It  pointed  out  that  heavy  im¬ 
portations  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  Canada  at  times  have  seriously 
depressed  New  York  State  markets. 


Continuation  of  the  one-year  law  per¬ 
mitting  an  open  season  on  does  was 
favored  for  application  to  localities 
where  deer  do  serious  damage  to  crops. 

The  state  Market  News  Service  was 
asked  to  provide  more  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  movement  of  fruits  from 
competing  areas  during  peak  local 
marketing  periods.  As  an  illustration, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  Niagara  County 
prune  growers  suffered  serious  loss 
through  lack  of  information  on  prune 
shipments  from  the  West  Coast. 

THE  CONSUMER’S  VIEWPOINT 


Growers  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
their  apples  as  they  look  to  consumers. 
Miss  Mary  Wood,  Cornell  extension 
worker,  purchased  58  packages  of 
apples  in  19  retail  stores.  These  were 
graded  by  state  inspectors  and  placed 
on  display.  Less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  lots  graded  Number  1  or  better, 
13.8  per  cent  were  unclassified,  and 
20.7  per  cent  were  marked  culls. 

At  a  forum  on  “Selling  the  Crop,” 
with  Lloyd  Slater  of  Ithaca  as  modera¬ 
tor,  several  growers  told  how  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  moving  their  apples  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Chester  Lyman  of  Albion 
said:  “I  face  every  box  of  apples  to 
make  it  sell,  and  then  I  depend  upon 
the  contents  of  that  box  to  sell  the 
next  box.” 

Nelson  R.  Peet  of  Webster  told  of 
pre-packaging  75,000  small  consumer 
units  of  apples  during  the  past  season. 
“Pre-packaging  at  the  farm  guards 
apples  against  the  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  to  them— bruising,”  he  said. 

An  all-out  endorsement  of  shipping- 
point  inspection  was  given  by  Arthur 
B.  Burrell  of  Peru.  He  said  that  at 


first  he  only  inspected  occasionally,  but 
after  one  receiver  questioned  the  grade 
he  decided  to  have  every  lot  inspected. 
The  state  inspection  has  brought  strong 
demand  from  a  satisfied  clientele,  he 
said. 

SCAB 

Apple  scab  was  reported  as  the  most 
prevalent  orchard  disease  of  the  year. 
W.  D.  Mills,  Cornell  plant  pathologist, 
said  that  spray  recommendations  gen¬ 
erally  were  the  same  as  last  year,  al¬ 
though  trials  were  being  continued 
with  new  materials. 

J.  M.  Hamilton  of  the  Geneva  Station 
commented  that  growers  could  “prac¬ 
tically  eliminate  scab  by  spraying 
leaves  on  the  ground  as  growth  is 
about  to  begin.  Abandoned  orchards  or 
neglected  trees  must  be  taken  care  of. 
The  source  of  spores  that  cause  the 
scab  must  be  eliminated.” 

LEAF  SPRAY  FERTILIZATION 

There  was  a  lot  of  interest  in  experi¬ 
ments  with  applying  nitrogen  fertilizer 
on  the  leaves,  instead  of  on  the  ground. 
Damon  Boynton,  Cornell  pomologist, 
explained  work  with  urea  sprayed  on 
foliage  to  obtain  better  colored  fruit. 

In  leading  a  discussion  of  leaf-ferti- 
lization.  Dr.  A.-J.  Heinicke,  director  of 
the  Geneva  station,  pointed  to  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apple  as  showing  effects  of  too 
much  nitrogen.  One  advantage  of  ap¬ 
plying  nitrogen  in  a  leaf  spray,  he  said, 
would  be  that  tests  could  be  made  to 
determine  how  much  was  needed;  then 
it  could  be  applied  in  required  amounts 
with  no  residual  effect. 

EXHIBIT  SPACE  FILLED 

All  of  the  exhibit  space  at  Rochester 
was  filled  with  displays  of  orchard  and 
packing  house  equipment.  Attendance 
beginning  on  the  opening  day  was  good. 
A  number  of  exhibitors  commented 
that  there  was  good  spirit  among  the 
growers,  and  that  they  were  interested 
in  new  equipment,  particularly  for 
spraying  and  dusting. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED 

John  G.  Goodrich  of  Burt  was  elec¬ 
ted  a  director  to  succeed  John  A.  Hall 
of  Lockport.  Donald  F.  Green  of  Chazy, 
James  I.  Austin  of  Hamlin  and  Carl 
G.  Wooster  of  Union  Hill  were  re¬ 
elected.  A.  W.  Densmore  of  Albion 
succeeds  Green  as  president. 

E.  Stuart  Hubbard  of  Poughkeepsie 
was  elected  vice-president  and  Daniel 
M.  Dalrymple  of  Lockport  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

In  a  seven-county  contest,  Cecelia 
Hoffman  of  Medina,  13,  was  named 
apple  pie  queen  in  a  baking  contest 
staged  by  4-H  clubs.  Herbert  McFet- 
ridge  of  Geneva,  16,  won  top  place  in 
the  FFA  speaking  contest.  Runners-up 
were  Ross  Schillaci  of  Ontario,  Orren 
Roberts  of  Medina,  and  Charles  Stritzel 
of  Webster.  North  Rose  FFA  chapter 
took  first  place  with  apple  exhibits. 
Robert  Anthony  of  North  Rose  took 
first  place  in  apple  judging,  and  James 
Washburn  of  the  same  place  in  identi¬ 
fying  fruit  diseases. 

—  A.A.  — 

STUART  HUBBARD 
ROME  DESTROYED 
BY  FIRE 

The  Evergreens,  home  of  E.  Stuart 
Hubbard  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  vice 
president  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
on  Sunday,  Jajiuary  16.  Mr.  Hubbard 
was  rescued  from  the  second  floor  by 
two  sons — Henry  and  E.  Stuart  Hub¬ 
bard,  Jr.  Firemen  from  several  nearby 
towns  joined  in  fighting  the  fire  but 
succeeded  only  in  preventing  its  spread 
to  nearby  buildings. 


I  FIND  REAL  ^ 
SMOKING  COMFORT  IN 
1  A  PIPEFUL  OF  PRINCE  ' 

f  ALBERT.  AND  THE  NEW 
I  HUMIDOR  TOP  SURE 
I  KEEPS  R A.  MILD  AND 
RICH-TASTING !  tmd 


“Crimp  cut  Prince  Albert 
means  more  pipe  joy  to 
me,”  says  John  Burks. 
“No  other  tobacco  can 
match  P.A.  for  a  tasty, 
rich  smoke  that  is  so  cool 
and  mild.”  Right,  John! 
Prince  Albert’s  choice, 
rich -tasting  tobacco  is 
specially  treated  to  in¬ 
sure  against  tongue  bite. 


SAYS  JOHN  BURKS. 


The  New 
Humidor  Top 
—Locks  in 
freshness 
and  flavor 


B.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Winatton-Salem.  N.  C. 


MORE  MEN  SMOKE 


Mert 


THAN  ANY  OTHER  TOBACCO 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

IMrite  tor  price  list  and  samples 

,  f  C.  Washington  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  V. 


ATWOOD’S 


NEW  FORDSON  MOTORS— CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs — hiph  tension  mapneto  anil 
bracket  assambiies.  Write  for  parts  list. 

FISK,  ALOEN  CO. 

132  Brookline  St.  Combridge  Moss 
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CONFUSION  AND  POLITICS 
IN  YOUR  SCHOOLS 

N  attempt  is  being  made  to  discount  and  make 
light  of  the  objections  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents,  educators,  and  nearly  everyone 
else  in  the  State  familiar  with  the  facts,  to  that  part 
of  the  law  providing  a  State  University,  passed  last 
year,  which  opens  the  door  to  dual  control  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  New  York  State  and  to  politics.  Why 
should  people  be  excited  and  concerned  over  this 
issue?  The  answer  is  that  if  the  State  University 
law  is  permitted  to  stand  without  amendment,  it 
can  affect  every  taxpayer  and  every  parent  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Let’s  look  at  the  facts. 

Consider  first  the  confusion  and  maladministration 
of  dual  control  or  two  bosses  of  educational  policies 
in  the  State.  The  law  provides  that  the  Regents 
Board  shall  have  overhead  control  of  the  State 
University,  but  here  is  what  has  happened  so  far: 
The  University  Board  of  Trustees,  all  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  have  already  elected  a  president  of  the 
State  University  and  have  set  his  salary  at  $15,000 
a  year.  This  president  was  elected  before  the  Reg¬ 
ents  Board  was  consulted,  so  the  State  now  has  two 
heads  of  education  in  actual  practice  on  a  par  with 
each  other,  namely,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  Regents,  and  a 
president  of  the  State  University,  with  all  its  sub¬ 
divisions,  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Board  of  Trustees,  who  are,  in  turn,  respon¬ 
sible  directly  to  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

Without  consulting  the  Regents,  the  new  Board 
asked  for  $12,000,000  to  start  building  additional 
college  facilities,  and  this  amount  has  already  been 
demanded  by  the  Governor.  It  is  also  announced  that 
the  vast  sum  of  $200,000,000  will  be  needed  eventu¬ 
ally  for  the  State  University.  There  are  11  teachers’ 
colleges  in  the  State  which  prepare  teachers  for  the 
common  schools.  The  Regents  are  responsible,  with 
local  boards  of  education  and  trustees,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  but  now,  under  this  new  University 
law,  the  teachers  for  the  common  schools  will  be 
trained  under  the  other  boss — the  State  University 
trustees.  No  such  system  of  double  control  will 
work  without  constant  confusion. 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  politics  contained  in  this 
State  University  law.  It  is  said  that  when  Governor 
Dewey  first  came  to  Albany,  he  was  annoyed  be¬ 
cause  he  had  no  control  over  the  Department  of 
Education.  Apparently  he  has  been  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  take  over  education,  and  saw  this 
opportunity  when  the  matter  of  the  State  University 
was  brought  up.  Under  the  law,  the  Governor  makes 
all  the  appointments  to  the  State  University  Board. 
There  is  no  provision  for  geographical  representa¬ 
tion.  The  terms  of  every  one  of  the  most  excellent 
men  and  women  whom  he  did  appoint  are  for  six 
years,  and  all  terms  expire  at  one  time.  What  kind 
of  a  Governor  will  we  have  then?  The  Board  is 
called  a  temporary  one  but  no  one  expects  that  it 
will  be  temporary  unless  the  law  is  amended. 

In  addition  to  the  State  University  Board,  the 
Governor  can  appoint  the  local  trustees  of  all  new 
State  institutions  which  are  to  be  added  to  the  new 
State  University  system.  The  law  also  states  that  it 
is  the  intention  to  change  all  boards  of  visitors  in 
existing  State-operated  institutions  like  the  eleven 
teachers  colleges  to  boards  of  trustees  with  corpor¬ 
ate  powers,  and  the  Governor  (Republican,  Demo¬ 
crat  or  Radical)  of  course  will  appoint  these  trus¬ 
tees  by  and  with  the  consent  of  local  party  leaders. 
Therefore,  having  got  a  foot  into  the  door  of  public 
education,  it  is  logical  and  easy  to  take  the  nejjt 
step  for  complete  political  control  of  all  education 
in  the  State.  What  a  political  plum!  Incidentally, 
did  you  know  that  you  cannot  get  a  job,  no  matter 
how  well  qualified  you  are,  in  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  either  in  Washington  or  elsewhere,  without 
the  approval  of  the  local  party  leaders?  Do  you 
want  that  situation  in  your  public  schools? 

The  wise  makers  of  the  New  York  State  Consti¬ 
tution,  realizing  the  danger,  did  what  they  could  to 


keep  politics  out  of  education.  The  Constitution  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  Board  of  Regents  to  work  with  local 
boards  of  education  and  trustees.  There  are  now  13 
members,  elected  one  each  year  from  each  judicial 
district,  with  the  remainder  at  large.  The  Regents 
are  elected  by  a  joint  session  of  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
of  New  York  State.  One  would  not  think  that  the 
legislators  themselves  would  want  to  give  up  this 
highly  important  function.  The  Regents  work  with¬ 
out  pay,  just  as  local  school  boards  and  trustees  do, 
and  they  have  no  axes — political  or  otherwise — ^to 
grind.  They  are  responsible  only  to  the  Legislature 
and  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Under  this  system,  with  all  of  its  faults,  the 
schools  of  New  York  equal  or  excel  any  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Regents  are  not  opposed  to  increasing  the 
facilities  for  higher  education  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  needed  and  what  taxpayers  can  pay  for, 
providing,  however,  that  the  common  schools  have 
first  financial  consideration.  The  Regents  have  high 
respect  for  the  able  men  and  women  on  the  State 
University  board,  and  are  of  course  very  willing  to 
work  with  them  in  planning  to  enlarge  the  State 
University.  But  the  Regents  are  unalterably  and 
unanimously  opposed  to  dual  control  of  education, 
and  to  throwing  the  doors  of  our  schoolhouses  and 
higher  institutions  wide  open  to  politics.  Those  dang¬ 
ers  are  real,  and  will  be  well  started  unless  the 
Legislature  amends  the  State  University  law  before 
April  1. 

If  you  agree,  write  your  views  to  your  own  As¬ 
semblyman  and  State  Senator,  and  to  Senator  Henry 
W.  Griffith,  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Education,  and  to  Representative  Wheeler  Milmoe, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Public  Education, 
Albany,  New  York. 

PROFITS  FROM  MILK  MARKETING 

N  JANUARY  of  this  year,  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  issued  a  report 
of  a  study  made  by  Dr.  Leland  Spencer,  professor 
of  marketing,  of  the  operations  of  six  leading  milk 
companies  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropoli¬ 
tan  area. 

This  study.  Which  was  backed  up  by  a  firm  of 
certified  public  accountants,  showed  that  the  net 
profit  on  a  quart  of  milk  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1948,  was  ^  of  a  cent  a  quart.  The  average 
selling  price  of  a  quart  of  milk,  including  all  the 
products  sold  by  these  companies  translated  into 
quarts  of  milk,  was  21.9(S.  The  cost  of  the  production 
was  13.2?!,  leaving  a  gross  spread  of  8.7^.  Expenses, 
including  transportation,  delivery,  bottles,  etc.,  and 
taxes,  amounted  to  8.4?!,  leaving  of  a  cent  a  quart 
as  net  profit. 

This  report,  immediately  started  New  York  City 
politicians,  demagogues,  and  misinformed  consum¬ 
ers  yelling  louder  than  ever  about  the  high  price  of 
milk  and  the  huge  profits  of  the  dealers.  Dr.  Spen¬ 
cer  at  Cornell  was  accused  of  whitewashing  the 
dealers.  The  American  Labor  Party  recommended 
an  inquiry  by  the  Legislature,  with  a  view  to  cut¬ 
ting  off  public  funds  to  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  John  M.  Murtagh,  commissioner  of  investi¬ 
gation  in  New  York  City,  who  has  been  attacking 
the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  milk  industry  for 
months,  again  broke  into  print  about  the  high  pro¬ 
fits  in  milk. 

It’s  the  business  of  the  state  colleges  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  determine  the  facts  which  underlie  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  business  of  farming,  and  it’s  the  business 
of  college  extension  forces  to  give  those  facts  to  the 
public.  No  real  progress  can  be  made  if  based  on 
misinformation,  and  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  would  be  remiss  in  its  study  if  it  lacked 
the  courage  of  its  convictions  to  place  facts  before 
the  public  when  they  are  known. 


The  idea  of  a  milk  monopoly,  as  charged  by  the 
American  Labor  Party,  is  nonsense.  In  no  other 
business  is  competition  so  severe  as  it  is  in  milk 
marketing.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  too  many  dis¬ 
tributors  competing  with  one  another,  rather  than 
too  few.  The  American  Labor  Party’s  complaint  is 
really  funny,  for  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  milk  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
is  the  real  nigger  in  the  woodpile  and  the  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  the  high  cost  of  milk. 

Dr.  Spencer  is  perfectly  right  when  he  points  out 
that  any  savings  in  milk  marketing  must  come  from 
increased  efficiency  all  the  way  along  the  long  road 
between  the  dairy  barn  and  the  consumer’s  doorstep. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  GREAT 
FARM  SHOW 

ITH  NO  CHEAPENING  midway,  side  shows, 
or  horse-racing,  Pennsylvania  farmers  and 
their  institutions  and  organizations  managed  to  put 
on  a  farm  show  at  Harrisburg  during  the  week  of 
January  10  which  for  education,  interest  and  at¬ 
tendance  just  about  outshone  every  other  farm  fair 
or  exhibition  in  America.  Dozens  of  the  State  asso¬ 
ciations  and  organizations  held  their  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  the  Show,  young  farmers  and  homemakers’  in¬ 
terests  received  special  attention,  farm  equipment 
and  exhibits  were  tops,  and  when  it  comes  to  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  home,  no 
wonder  Pennsylvanians  are  proud  of  what  their 
great  state  can  do! 

Best  of  all,  the  costs  were  comparatively  low. 
Other  states  could  well  take  a  lesson  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  great  Annual  Farm  Show. 

OVERWHELMED 

OLLOWING  the  announcement  of  the  American 
Agriculturist-NoYthern.  Pacific  tour  to  California 
to  start  February  18,  we  were  completely  over¬ 
whelmed  with  inquiries  and  reservations.  About 
2,700  of  our  readers  asked  for  complete  information, 
and  343  sent  in  their  reservations.  We  expected  only 
50  to  100. 

Our  tour  conductor,  Mr.  V.  L.  BeDell,  general 
agent  of  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  worked  almost  day  and 
night  to  secure  enough  Pullman  cars  for  our  special 
train  and  enough  hotel  reservations  to  take  care  of 
all  who  wanted  to  go.  But  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  the 
best  he  could  do  was  to  find  accommodations  for 
200.^  So  it  had  to  be  first  come,  first  served,  and  one 
of  the  hardest  jobs  I’ve  had  in  some  time  was  to 
wirte  a  letter  to  the  143  folks,  the  last  on  the  list 
to  make  reservations,  telling  them  how  sorry  we 
were  that  we  couldn’t  take  them  this  time. 

The  best  we  can  do  is  to  plan  another  trip  for  next 
winter,  or  possibly  sooner. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

EVERAL  years  ago,  American  Agriculturist  was 
holding  its  annual  get-together  of  staff  members 
and  the  men  who  represent  A.A.  in  the  field  and 
their  families.  Wished  on  me  was  the  job  of  acting 
as  toastmaster  at  the  evening  banquet.  The  speak¬ 
er  of  the  evening  was  a  nationally  known  clergy¬ 
man  and  humorous  lecturer  by  the  name  of  Davis. 

When  I  introduced  Mr.  Davis,  I  told  two  or  three 
chestnuts  on  him.  That  was  a  mistake!  He  got  up 
and  finished  me  off  in  just  about  one  sentence.  He 
said: 

“Mr.  Toastmaster,  you  remind  me  of  what  it  says 
on  the  outside  of  a  can  of  Sanka  Coffee :  ‘All  of  the 
active  ingredients  have  been  removed  from  the 
bean’.’’ 

He  went  on  to  convulse  his  audience  with  his 
humor  and  then,  apparently  bringing  his  speech  to 
an  end,  he  sat  down.  I  got  up  to  thank  him  and 
proceed  with  the  next  part  of  the  program  when 
Mr.  Davis  jumped  up  again  and  said: 

“Who  told  you  I’d  got  through?”  And  went  on 
for  another  full  ten  minutes. 
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AA’s  Fanners’  DoUar  Guide 

PRICE  SUPPORT  FIGHT;  Sparring  has  begun  in  the  price  support 

tight  in  Congress  between  those  favoring 
supports  at  90  or  100%  of  parity  and  those  who  want  flexible  supports  between 
60  and  90%. 

High  supports  sound  attractive  to  those  who  overlook  statements  by  govern¬ 
ment  spokesmen  that  high  supports  must  inevitably  be  accompanied  by  tighter 
and  tighter  production  control.  Don’t  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  high  support 
group  unless  you  are  also  willing  to  be  told  how  much  you  can  plant. 

PRICE  TREIVDS:  Straws  in  the  wind  point  toward  possibility  of  further 

price  declines.  Among  these  are:  (1)  rumors  of  in¬ 
creased  unemployment;  (2)  store  sales  of  all  kinds,  offering  goods  at  consider¬ 
able  reduction;  (3)  a  drop  in  livestock  prices  greater  than  experts  expected  even 
though  meat  production  the  last  three  months  of  1948  was  7.5%  belo.w  the  same 
period  in  ’47;  (4)  declines  in  prices  of  things  still  considered  scarce — for  ex¬ 
ample — pepper  and  cocoa.  When  prices  decline  on  scarce  items,  they  might  de¬ 
cline  even  more  on  goods  where  the  supply  is  adequate. 

These  “straws”  back  up  our  suggestion  m  previous  issues  that  this  is  the 
time  to  farm  conservatively. 

CROP  GOALS:  USDA  advises  that  farmers  reduce  acreage  of  vegetables 

for  fresh  market  and  commercial  processing.  For  the 
fall  fresh  market,  suggested  total  acreage  for  12  vegetables  is  5%  below  last 
year.  U.S.D.A.  suggests  same  fresh  vegetable  acreage  for  lima  beans,  cauli¬ 
flower,  celery,  green  peas,  green  peppers,  spinach;  an  increase  of  2%  for  to¬ 
matoes.  Reductions:  cabbage  2%;  lettuce,  5%;  cucumbers,  10%;  snap  beans, 
13%;  carrots,  15%.  For  processing,  same  acreage  for  green  peas,  spinach: 
increases  as  follows:  beets,  10%;  snap  beans,  5%;  tomatoes,  5%;  sweet  corn, 
5%;  reductions:  lima  beans,  5%;  cabbage  for  kraut,  9%;  cucumbers  for 
pickles,  10%. 

Intentions  to  plant  potatoes  as  reported  by  growers  in  37  late  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  states  show  reduction  of  7%  as  compared  to.  the  10%  reduction  suggested 
by  USDA. 

STOCKS  HA^D:  Salable  potatoes  on  hand  January  1  total  137,- 

520,000  bushels,  14%  more  than  holdings  a  year 
ago  and  exceeded  only  by  the  figure  on  January  1,  1946.  1948  U.  S.  certified 
seed  potato  crop  is  48,575,000  bushels  compared  to  44,294,000  in  1947,  and  a 
ten-year  average  of  23,453,000  bushels.  Considering  proposed  acreage  produc¬ 
tion,  some  certified  %eed  may  seek  a  table  stock  market. 

Apple  holdings  January  1  were  17,661,000  bushels,  about  12  million  bushels 
below  same  date  last  year. 

Stocks  of  onions  on  January  1  totaled  10,692,000  fifty-pound  bags,  64%  more 
than  a  year  ago  and  34%  above  the  1938-47  average. 

Stocks  of  cabbage  are  estimated  at  45,600  tons  more  and  seven  times  larger 
than  stocks  a  year  ago,  but  about  15%  below  the  average  of  1938-47. 

Feed  grain  stocks  January  1  were  largest  on  record  both  in  total  tonnage 
and  in  amounts  per  animal. 

GOVERNMENT  SPENDING;  Theory  that  government  spending 

will  “take  up  the  slack”  if  and  when 
unemplojonent  becomes  serious  is  interesting,  but  a  few  figures  will  show  how 
little  success  it  is  likely  to  have.  With  a  national  income  of  around  220  billion 
dollars,  a  mere  10%  drop  in  the  price  level  would  reduce  the  national  income 
by  around  22  billion  dollars.  To  take  up  even  that  much  slack,  the  national  bud¬ 
get,  already  dangerously  high,  would  have  to  be  increased  about  50%.  You  can 
easily  figure  what  the  situation  would  be  if  the  price  level  should  drop  50%  as  it 
did  after  the  last  war. 
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WHEN  temperatures  get  down  be¬ 
low  a  chilly  ten  degrees  or  so,  and 
snow  piles  up  against  the  shed  almost 
as  high  as  my  bald  head,  then  there  is 
just  one  place  for  me,  and  that’s  be¬ 
side  the  stove,  by  gee.  There’s  no  sense 
shortenin’  my  life,  when  wind  is  biting 
like  a  knife,  by  rammin’  ’round  out  in 
the  cold  pretendin’  I  ain’t  getting  old. 
Cold  weather  stiffens  up  my  back  but 
lots  of  heat  will  keep  it  slack;  so  it’s 
insane  to  leave  this  spot  for  anywhere 
that  ain’t  as  hot.  Besides,  a  snow' 
scene  has  more  class  when  it  is  seen 
thru  window  glass. 

So  let  poor  neighbor  haul  his  hay 
and  work  at  chores  ’most  all  the  day, 
I  do  not  care  how  rich  he’s  got,  I’d 
rather  be  just  poor  and  hot;  he’s  not 
as  smart  as  some  folks  say,  or  else, 
like  me,  he’d  find  a  w'ay  to  farm  with¬ 
out  no  winter  chores  so  he  could  spend 
more  time  indoors.  In  winter  I  don’t 
keep  more  stock,  or  any  bigger  chicken 
flock,  than  my  Mirandy  can  keep  fed 
while  I  avoid  colds  in  my  head.  That 
system  works  out  very  neat.  It  lets  me 
sit  here  by  the  heat  whenever  there 
is  snow  and  ice,  or  loaf  in  town  when 
weather’s  nice. 
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SPREADERS 


No.  14  Tractor  Drawn 


No.  12  Tractor  Drawn 


No.  10  Team  or  Tractor 


Step  Up  the 
Yield-Power  of 
Your  Soil 


Give  your  land  a  lift  now — and 
keep  its  “earning  power”  climb¬ 
ing  —  by  moving  manure  onto 
your  fields  as  frequently  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It’s  a  simple  and  economi¬ 
cal  practice  with  an  easy-han¬ 
dling,  long-lived  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader.  And  certainly  these 
reliable  machines  make  best  use 
of  every  load’s  fertility  value  . . . 
shred,  pulverize  and  distribute 
with  completeness  second  to 
none.  Ask  any  owner. 

Sound  soil  improvement  programs 
build  soil  productivity — and  bank  bal¬ 
ances.  Your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  will 
show  you  the  right  spreader  for  your 
particular  needs.  Ask  him,  too,  about 
other  NEW  IDEA  Specialized  Farm 
Machines  built  to  serve  you  better, 
longer.  Mail  coupon  for  free  descrip¬ 
tive  folders. 


LIME  SPREADING  ATTACHMENT 


A  simple,  inexpensive  alfachment  makes  yoor 
NEW  IDEA  spreader  an  equally  efficient  lime 
spreader.  Close-to-ground  delivery  assures  ex¬ 
cellent  distribution  with  least  possible  waste. 


. 
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Here’s  amazing  news — Purina  Research 
tests  show  that  new  Purina  Startena 
Checker-Etts  make  chicks  grow  \2%  faster 
than  last  year’s  Startena  Mash — the  best 
Purina  had  ever  made  for  life  and  growth! 

Checker-Etts  are  a  new  form  of  feed — tiny 
particles  of  nourishing  Startena  varying 
from  fine  to  “cracked-grain”  size  in  just  the 
balance  chicks  like  best.  They  eat  more  — 
they  grow  faster.  So  fast,  in  fact,  that  Checker^ 
Efts  are  growing  chicks  as  big  in  4V2  weeks  as 
we  used  to  expect  in  5V2  or  even  6  weeks  just 
a  few  years  ago. 

And  there’s  a  new  formula,  too — new  in¬ 
gredients  and  a  “high-energy”  blend  to 
help  speed  growth.  Only  2  lbs.  per  chick 
does  the  job.  Be  sure  your  chicks  get  Purina 
Startena  Checker-Etts — one  of  greatest 
chick-jeeding  improvements  in  years.  See 
your  local  Purina  Dealer  at  the  Store  with 
the  Checkerboard  Sign  for  Checker-Etts 
and  quality  chick-raising  supplies. 


PURINA 

.Chick 


RALSTON  PURINA  CO; 

Wilmington,  Del. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


NEW 

CRACKED 
GRAIN 
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YOUR  CHICKS  DESERVE 
THIS  HEALTH 
SAFEGUARD  .  .  . 
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germs  ia  chicks’  B 
Kills  all  common^ 
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AS  A  small  boy  in  the  country,  I 
remember  that  my  mother  sent 
me  out  to  the  pump  for  a  bucket  of 
water.  I  pumped  and  pumped,  but  the 
pump  was  dry.  It  just  wheezed.  No 
water,  only  noise. 

My  mother  called  out:  “Son,  you 
can’t  get  water  from  the  pump  unless 
you  prime  it.”  Then  she  came  and 
poured  some  water  in  the  pump,  while 
I  pumped  the  handle  up  and  down, 
I  can  remember  the  noise  now,  but  I 
can’t  write  it  down  on  paper.  The  water 
from  above  connected  with  the  water 
below.  The  pump  was  primed  and  I 
filled  my  bucket. 

I  learned  the  lesson  that  if  water  is 
to  come  from  a  pump,  water  first  must 
be  put  into  it.  It  is  our  common  weak¬ 
ness  to  want  to  get  something  out  of 
life  without  putting  something  into  it. 

As  I  have  grown  older,  the  pump 
lesson  comes  back  to  me  over  and  over 
again.  Life  is  full  of  excuses.  The  well 
is  dry  or  the  pump  doesn’t  work.  What 
a  sad  world  for  us  if  we  don’t  put 
something  in. 

What  about  my  job?  If  I  don’t  keep 
priming  my  pump,  nothing  will  flow 
out  of  me.  You,  too,  have  a  job.  To 
give  a  good,  cool  drink  to  a  few  thirsty 
thousands,  to  help  the  many  men  and 
women  we  meet  in  some  way  to  better 
hving  is  good  PUMP  PRIMING. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  new  year 
I  try  to  develop  a  program  to  prime  my 
pump— the  same  old  program,  some 
will  say,  but  a  program  which  I’ve  seen 
work  for  almost  fourscore  years.  I  have 
a  plan  to  keep  well,  with  nourishing 
foods,  plenty  of  sleep,  proper  exercise; 
a  plan  to  keep  alert  through  good  read¬ 
ing  and  study;  a  plan  to  keep  even- 
tempered  and  amiable  and  get  along 
with  my  associates,  as  well  as  to  have 
a  part  in  my  community’s  program; 
and  a  plan  to  continue  and  increase  my 
reverence  for  God,  seeking  to  do  His 
will  in  every  phase  of  my  life.  To  me, 
this  is  the  real  pump  priming  to  secure 
the  great  waters  of  life. 

Daringly, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


If  brought  him  a  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  rain¬ 
bows ..  .millions  of  ’em! 


COLORADO  RAINBOW  TROUT  are  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  Ford  Truck  user  Horace  Frantz 
who  has  raised  and  sold  trout  for  eating  and 
stream-stocking  purposes  since  1919.  He  farms 
as  many  as  2,000,000  trout  simultaneously 
at  Colorado  Springs  and  Salida,  Colorado. 

^  His  sales  for  ’48  exceeded  300,000  lbs. 


TO  KEEP  TROUT  alive  and  healthy,  water 
must  be  kept  charged  with  fresh  oxygen. 
Frantz  cascades  it  down  steps,  sprays 
it  from  overhead,  to  keep  it  fresh. 


•'SPRING  WATER  temperature  in  rearing 
runways  never  goes  below  50  or  above 
52  degrees,”  Horace  Frantz  (above)  says. 
Hatching  period  is  4  to  6  weeks;  salable 
trout  are  “harvested”  in  1 3^  years. 


/ 


He  uses  Ford  Bonus  Built  Trucks 
to  do  the  hauling  in  his  business! 


NEW  MODEL  F-5  FORD  TRUCK  with  platform  body  is  used  in  a  demonstration  test  at  feeding  time  by 
Ford  Dealer  Bob  Allphin.  Says  Frantz,  “My  old  Ford  feed  truck  has  175,000  miles  on  it,  but  I’ll  bet  the 
new  F-5  could  beat  that.”  “That’s  a  smart  bet,  Horace,”  replies  Bob  Allphin,  “Ford  Trucks  are  Bonus 
Built  to  take  almost  anything  these  mountain  roads  can  give  them.  Every  one  of  over  139  models,  ranging 
from  half-ton  Pickups  to  the  new  145-horsepower  Big  Jobs,  is  built  extra  strong  to  last  longer.” 


'|DON’T  LOOK  now,”  says  Ford  Dealer  Bob  Allphin, 
“but  under  this  cab  is  something  no  other  truck  has! 
I’m  talking  about  Ford’s  exclusive  Level  Action 
suspension  which  insulates  the  cab  against  frame 
weave,  smooths  out  the  ride,  and  prolongs  cab  life.” 


"ONE  OF  THE  BIG  THINGS  about  Ford  Truck  engines 
is  their  reliability,”  says  Frantz,  who  has  used  Fords 
for  over  22  years.  “That’s  mighty  important  to 
me,  too,  because  in  transporting  live  trout,  a  few 
minutes  delay  might  mean  loss  of  the  entire  load.” 


FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER! 

Using  latest  registration  data 

on  5^444,000  trucks^  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer! 
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“We  were  losing  many  calves  be¬ 
fore  we  started  to  use  Penovoxil, 
but  have  not  lost  a  single  calf  since. 
We  would  not  be  without  it.” 

Florence,  S.  C. 

“These  capsules  are  almost  a  sure 
cure  for  scours  in  young  calves.  We 
have  used  them  consistently  on 
nearly  every  calf  born  on  the  farm 
over  a  period  of  several  months 
and  our  calf  losses  from  this  cause 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.” 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

“I  never,  in  20  years’  service  in 
treating  calf  scours,  have  had  as 
much  satisfaction  as  I  have  since  you 
sent  me  Penovoxil  Capsules.” 

Vermont  Veterinarian 


at  dairymen 
say  about 
PENOVOXIL 


Losing  a  valuable  calf  to 
costs  three  ways! 


It  costs  you  the  calf  itself.  It  costs  you 
to  replace  it.  It  costs  you  future  profits 
in  milk  or  veal. 


Why  risk  losing  dollars — when  a  few 
cents  might  save  your  calf.^  Treating 
every  calf  in  your  herd  with  PENO¬ 
VOXIL  CAPSULES  is  far  less  expensive 
than  losing  one  calf! 


PENOVOXIL  is  a  specially  prepared, 
exclusive  Squibb  formula— the  only 
product  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  It 
has  unusual  ability  to  penetrate  living 
tissue  and  maintain  bactericidal  action. 


PENOVOXIL  CAPSULES  should  be 
given  at  the  first  sign  of  scouring.  Many 
dairymen  give  them  routinely  to  day- 
old  calves  to  ward  off  scours!  They’re 
easy  to  use.  No  drench.  No  injections. 


Get  PENOVOXIL  CAPSULES  from 
your  druggist.  Bottle  of  2  5  only  $1.75 
—economy-size  bottle  of  100,  $6.50. 


“Have  been  using  Penovoxil  Cap¬ 
sules  for  quite  a  long  time  with 
100%  success.” 


Frederick,  Md. 

FREE  BREEDING  CHART  I 

Handy — valuable  for  keeping  breed¬ 
ing  and  freshening  records.  Write  for 
yours  and  for  Penovoxil  booklet. 
Address  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Veteri¬ 
nary  and  Animal  Feeding  Products 
Division,  Dept.  AG-  2,745  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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UIBB  -A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


Eleven-year-old  Jean  Graybill,  right,  of  Manheim,  R.D.  1,  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
showed  the  best  pen  of  4-H  Club  lambs  in  the  1949  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show 
at  Harrisburg.  She  is  shown  with  her  sister  Jane  and  the  champions,  "Timmie," 
"Tommy"  and  "Topsy."  The  trio  of  Southdowns  was  sold  on  the  closing  day  of  the 
exposition  for  96  cents  per  pound,  or  $270,  to  the  Economy  Meat  Market,  York,  Pa. 

Highlights  of  Harrisburg  Show 


Anew  attendance  record  of  about 
580,000  was  made  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg 
the  week  of  January  10. 

Seventeen-year-old  Jay  Nissley  of 
Manheim  showed  the  champion  steer 
in  competition  with  140  4-H  Club  en¬ 
trants.  “Midnight,”  the  winner,  weighed 
1,085  pounds  and  sold  at  auction  for 
$1,519.  Reserve  champion  was  shown 
by  Ray  Buss  of  Easton. 

A  new  State  record  was  made  in  the 
log-sawing  contest  when  Clyde  Snyder 
and  Stanley  Brown  of  Acme  sawed 
through  a  20-inch  log  in  27  seconds. 

John  Fulton  of  Carlisle  won  his  sixth 
State  horseshoe  pitching  championship. 
Thirty  state-wide  farm  organizations 


held  annual  meetings.  Beekeepers  elec¬ 
ted  William  Singer  of  Norristown,  pres¬ 
ident;  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders  chose 
M.  V.  Hitt  of  Landenberg;  Holstein 
Breeders  picked  John  Wehr  of  Lewis- 
burg. 

More  than  2,000  farm  boys  and  girls 
attended  the  show.  Future  Farmers 
numbering  172  received  Keystone 
Farmer  Degrees. 

Grand  Champion  Holstein  Bull,  Os- 
borndale  Sir  Hubert  Lochinvar,  was 
shown  by  Jonas  Gruver  of  Thomas ville. 
Grand  Champion  Holstein  Cow  was  en¬ 
tered  by  Earl  Groff  of  Strasburg.  Mr. 
Groff  also  won  Senior  Holstein  Get  of 
Sire,  Produce  of  Dam  and  Three  Best 
Females. 


DeKalh  Corn  Contest  Winners 


At  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  at  Syracuse  on 
January  12,  Allan 
Brownell  of  Valley  Falls, 

Washington  County,  New 
York,  was  honored  as 
State  Champion  of  the 
DeKalb  Corn  Growing 
Contest  for  1948.  Recog¬ 
nition  was  also  given  to 
the  three  top  men  in 
each  county  in  the  State. 

There  were  97  entrants 
in  the  New  York  section 
of  the  contest  which  is 
conducted  on  a  national 
basis.  The  National 
Champion  is  Lawrence 
Kincaide  of  Indiana 
whose  yield  was  180.32 
bushels. 

Mr.  Brownell’s  produc¬ 
tion  was  128.71  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre 
and  the  variety  was  De- 
Kalb  240.  The  corn  was 
planted  May  30  on  land 
that  had  been  disked 
once  and  harrowed  three 
times.  The  corn  came  up 
pretty  thick,  so  it  was  thinned.  Barn¬ 
yard  manure  was  used  plus  200  pounds 
per  acre  of  5-10.-5. 

In  New  York  State,  over  half  of  the 
contestants  planted  between  May  20 
and  May  31.  Well  over  half  used  ma¬ 
nure  and  88  of  the  97  used  commercial 
fertilizer.  Fifteen  made  application  of 
over  500  pounds. 

Following  is  a  list  of  New  York 
County  Champions: 

Name  Address 


From  left  to 
and  George 
the  DeKalb 
dealer  who 


right:  Kenneth  Hungerford,  Allan  Brownell 
Bowles.  Mr.  Brownell  is  State  Champion  ir 
Corn  Growing  Contest.  Mr.  Bowles  is  the 
sold  him  the  seed.  Mr.  Hungerford  is  Mr 
Brownell's  son-in-law. 


Henry  U.  Webster 
Ira  Wilcox 


Auburn 

Horseheads 


County 

Cayuga 

Chemung 


John  Skoda 
Harold  Metzner 
Bigelow  Bros. 
Bradley  Bros. 

J.  D.  Sinclaire 
Petcavage  Bros. 
Seldon  S.  Craw 
Burt  E.  Bobzien 
Lyle  Conde 
B.  F.  Woods  &  Son 
Ralph  H.  Poole 
John  M.  Cook 
LeConte  Myer 
Fred  Hanford 
John  Walker,  Jr, 
Allan  C.  Brownell 
Grant  Atkins 
Geo.  W.  Blodgett 
Chris.  Eskildsen 


Craryville 
Dover  Plains 
Chpffee 
Pavilion 
Geneseo 

New  Woodstock 

Chili 

Burt 

Oneida 

Memphis 

Geneva 

Johnsonville 

Ovid 

Nichols 

Kingston 

Valley  Falls 

Clyde 

Perry 

Penn  Yan 


Columbia 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Genesee 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Rensselaer 

Seneca 

Tioga 

Ulster 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wyoming 

Yates 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MAKER  OF  PICK-UP  BALERS  ANNOUNCES 


The  first  100^  -New 

IN  Years  I 


Rake 


12  great  farm-engineered  features  never  before  found  in  any  side-delivery 
rake.  Gentle  raking,  whatever  the  speed,  whatever  the  hay  conditions! 


Now— Constant  Pitch!  Now— Floating  Reel  and  Basket! 


With  New  Holland’s  constant  pitch 
control,  you  can  set  the  pitch  to  suit 
the  hay  conditions.  Adjustable  pitch 
gives  faster,  gentler  raking,  rolling 
the  hay  into  fluffy  windrows  with 
practically  no  leaf  loss.  Simple  ad¬ 
justment  for  tedding. 


Reel  and  stripper  rods  are  spring- 
mounted  to  float  together — raise  or 
lower  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
rake  teeth.  This  feature  increases 
the  life  of  your  rake — helps  prevent 
costly  breakdowns.  Note  heavy-duty 
end  guards. 


Now— Silent  Operation! 

New  Holland’s  V-belt  action  is 
smooth  and  quiet — cuts  fatiguing 
noise  and  clatter.  The  streamlined, 
tubular  steel  frame  is  tricycle- 
mounted  on  pneumatic  tires  for 
swift,  smooth  movement  on  the  high¬ 
way  or  in  the  field. 


Now— Set  Rake  to  Fit  the  Crop! 


Here’s  another  great  new  feature.  New 
Holland’s  Rake  gives  you  a  wide  selection  i 
of  raking  angles — merely  by  changing  the 
angle  bar  and  caster  wheel.  When  hay  is 
thick,  you  narrow  the  angle — when  it’s  thin, 
broaden  the  angle.  Rake  stays  in  position 
automatically. 


Plus  all  these  additional  farm-engineered  features! 


Power  Take-Off  Operation  for  Positive 
Raking  •  Two  forward  raking  speeds — 
adapt  to  speed  of  tractor  •  Teds  by 
simple  adjustment  •  Four  bar  reel,  16 
double  teeth  per  bar  •  Reel  and  basket 


easily  tilted  from  right  to  left  •  16  strip¬ 
per  rods  •  Adjustable  Guide  Wheels  for 
contour  raking  •  Free-floating,  adjust¬ 
able  drawbar  •  Alemite-Zerk  Lubrication 
Fittings  throughout. 


SEE  YOUR  NEW  HOLLAND  DEALER 

for^more  information  about  the  New  Holland  Side  Delivery  Rake 
or  details  on  the  additional  New  Holland  products  listed  below; 

BALER  •  TWINE  •  BALE  LOADER  •  HYDRAULIC  LOADER 
HAY  CHOPPER— ENSILAGE  CUTTER  •  CYLINDER  CORN  SHELLER 
CYLINDER  HUSKER-SHELLER  •  GENERAL-PURPOSE  MIXER 

HAMMER  MILL  •  PORTABLE  TRACTOR  SAW  •  FARM  BELTING 


New 


Hollasid 

Power  Take-Off  Rake 


New  Holland  Machine  Company  Subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation... new  HOLLAND,  PA. 

MINNEAPOLIS  DES  MOINES  KANSAS  CITY  TORONTO 


’Fully  illustrated  catalog  show¬ 
ing  New  Holland  Side  Delivery 
Rake  in  detail.  If  you  want  information  on  other  products,  circle  product 
listed  above  and  include  listing  with  coupon. 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1102  Beaver  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  Side  Delivery  Rake  Catalog. 


Name- 


Address- 
State _ 


(66)  10 


American  Agriculturist,  February  5,  1949 


Jamesway  Equipment 

Ml  ft  U.ft.C'AT  Ot».  H  H 


EVERY  DAY-INCREASES  MILK  10% 


Ignatz  Buescher,  right,  tells  Jim  Button  of  Mascoutah  Equipment 
Co.,  how  Jamesway  water  cups  have  increased  milk  production. 


Says  Ignafz  Buescher 
Venedy,  III.,  farmer 


Gone  forever  —  iy2  hours  of  needless,  tire¬ 
some,  back-breaking  drudgery!  In  its  place, 
Mr.  Buescher  has  gained  extra  time  to  do  all 
his  chores  even  better.  That  extra  time  plus 
James  way  equipment  means  higher  production 
—  profits! 

"I  save  up  to  30  minutes  a  day  with  Jamesway 
stalls  and  stanchions,”  Mr.  Buescher  says.  "I 
save  an  hour  with  my  Jamesway  water  cups.  Add  to  that  the  time  I 
save  with  Jamesway  ventilation  and  other  equipment  and  you  can  see 
how  I  have  cut  my  chores  II/2  hours.  My  herd  is  easier  to  handle 
and  my  milk  check  has  increased  10%.” 

Now’s  the  time  for  you,  too,  to  modernize  with  Jamesway!  Drudgery 
is  expensive!  Don’t  let  it  rob  you  of  precious  time  and  money.  James¬ 
way  equipment  costs  surprisingly  little.  Lasts  for  years  and  years.  See 
your  dealer.  For  literature,  write  James  Mfg.  Co.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis., 
Dept,  AG-249. 


\/  Check  this  Jamesway  Chart  to  See  How  Much  Time  You  Can  Save  Every  Day 


World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment 

JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Oakland,  Calif. 


Look  for  the  Store  with  the  Jamesway  Sian. 


TO  INSURE 


CORRECT  HEALm 


OF  THE  VITAL  MILK  DUCT 

and  avoid  permanent  loss  of  a  quarter,  use  scientifically  shaped, 
ivory  like  Bag  Balm  Dilators.  Smooth,  flexible,  sterilized  and 
packed  in  medicated  oihtment.  Re; 
tain  natural  lines  of  milk  canal 
while  healing;  will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medi¬ 
cated  Bag  Balm.  At  all  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


TEAT  DILATORS 


ta  ^%otect  ^  B/  PAUL  R.  HOFF 

Your  Electric  Motor 


Electric  motors  require  little  at¬ 
tention.  For  that  reason  they  often 
do  not  receive  the  small  amount  of 
maintenance  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  operating  almost  indefinitely. 
Continuous  overloading,  poor  lubrica¬ 
tion,  improper  electrical  circuit  pro¬ 
tection,  operating  in  dusty  or  wet  sur¬ 
roundings  and  low  line  voltage  are  the 
most  common  causes  of  an  electric 
motor  burning  out.  A  motor  will  burn 
out  quickly  when  it  becomes  sufficiently 
overheated  but  it  usually  gives  warn¬ 
ing  of  trouble  ahead  of  time  by  smok¬ 
ing  or  by  giving  off  a  characteristic 
odor.  It  cannot  protect  itself  by  stall¬ 
ing  as  does  a  gasoline  engine. 

Lubrication 

Motors  with  ball  bearings  usually 
have  a  supply  of  grease  sealed  into 
the  bearings  for  the  life  of  the  motor. 
This  removes  the  need  for  periodic 
lubrication.  All  motors  with  sleeve 
bearings  require  lubrication  at  inter¬ 
vals.  These  motors  must  be  lubricated 
according  to  the  manufacturer’s  in¬ 
structions.  Motor  bearings  must  have 
the  right  amount  of  oil.  Too  much  is 
almost  as  bad  as  too  little  because  the 
excess  oil  runs  out  and  soaks  into  the 
insulation,  causing  it  to  break  down. 
Also,  the  oil  may  dry  and  form  gum 
on  the  motor  parts,  interfering  with 
their  operation. 

A  motor  must  never  be  mounted  in 
a  position  that  oil  can  run  out  of  the 
bearings.  Most  motors  are  built  to  op¬ 
erate  in  a  horizontal  position.  Unless 
the  end  plates  can  be  changed  to  keep 
the  oil  reservoirs  horizontal,  they 
should  not  be  hung  on  a  vertical  wall. 
Unless  a  motor  is  especially  built  for 
the  position,  it  should  not  be  mounted 
on  end. 

Maintenance 

Most  electric  motors  circulate  air 
through  the  interior  for  cooling  while 
they  are  running.  If  the  openings  in 
the  end  plates  and  the  air  passages 
around  the  coils  become  clogged  with 
dust  or  chaff,  the  air  circulation  is  de¬ 
creased.  This  may  cause  overheating 
and  eventual  loss  of  the  motor.  Dirt 
that  gets  into  the  motor  may  also 
work  into  the  bearings  and  cause  rapid 
wear  or  interfere  with  the  starting 
mechanism.  Occasional  cleaning  pre¬ 
vents  these  troubles.  The  steps  are; 

After  the  motor  is  disconnected  from 
the  electric  circuit  and  removed  from 
its  load,  remove  the  end  plates  and 
pull  the  rotating  part  (armature)  from 
the  frame.  Then  dry-clean  each  motor 
part  with  rags  or  a  dry  paint  brush. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  wash  the  metal 
parts  with  cleaning  fluid.  If  cleaning 
fluid  must  be  used  on  the  coils  to  re¬ 
move  oil  or  grease,  use  it  sparingly,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  danger  of  damage  to  the 
insulation.  Also,  make  sure  that  the 
air  passages  through  the  armature  and 
the  ends  of  the  motor  are  cleared  of 
dirt. 

Before  the  motor  is  reassernbled,  look 
over  the  starting  mechanism  for  worn 
or  broken  parts.  Broken  or  badly  worn 
parts  may  require  the  services  of  a 
motor  expert  for  replacement.  Finally, 
reassemble  the  motor,  putting  the  parts 
back  exactly  as  they  were  before  the 
motor  was  taken  down.  Tighten  the 
end  plate  nuts  a  little  at  a  time  until 
they  are  all  tightened  evenly.  Make 
sure  that  the  shaft  turns  freely  after 
the  end  plate  nuts  are  tight  and  be¬ 
fore  the  motor  is  connected  to  the 
electrical  circuit. 

EU^ctrical  Protection 

Damage  from  overheating,  regardless 
of  the  cause,  can  be  prevented  by  con¬ 
necting  one  of  the  various  types  of 


DELAYED  ACTION  FUSE  can  be  used  with 
any  small  switch  that  can  take  a  plug 
fuse.  One  type  of  delayed  action  fuse 
screws  into  a  standard  fuse  block;  an¬ 
other  common  type  requires  a  special 
block.  Both  can  be  obtained  in  the  correct 
capacities  to  protect  any  of  the  common 
sizes  of  electric  motors. 


THERMAL  OVERLOAD  MOTOR  PROTECTOR— 
The  switch  can  be  reset  after  the  cause 
of  the  overload  has  been  eliminated. 


thermal  cutout  devices  into  the  motor 
circuit.  Some  motors  have  thermal 
cutouts  built  into  them. 

The  two  types  of  thermal  cutout  de¬ 
vices  are  delayed  action  fuses  and  ther¬ 
mal  cutouts.  The  delayed  action  fuses 
must  be  replaced  each  time  they  cut 
out,  but  the  thermal  cutouts  can  be 
reset.  The  capacity  of  each  (rated  in 
amperes)  must  be  correct  for  the  motor 
with  which  it  is  used.  There  should  be 
no  other  electrical  appliance  in  the  cir¬ 
cuit  between  the  protective  device  and 
the  motor. 

Low  voltage  caused  by  under-sized 
wires  is  a  common  cause  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  motor  operation.  With  thermal 
cutout  protection,  the  motor  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  damage  but  its  service  is 
likely  to  be  interrupted  frequently. 
Without  this  protection,  damage  from 
low  voltage  is  always  possible.  Along 
with  thermal  cutout  protection,  ade¬ 
quate  wiring  of  all  electric  service  in¬ 
cluding  motor  circuits  insures  satisfac¬ 
tory  operation  of  all  electrical  equip¬ 
ment. 

—  A.A.  — 

MUSHROOM-HEADED 
COLD  CHISEL  IS  DAD 

It  is  bad  to  let  the  top  of  a  cold 
chisel  or  other  tool  batter  into  a  mush¬ 
room  shape,  as  it  hinders  the  accur¬ 
acy  and  force  of  the  hammer  blow,  and 
the  sharp  edges  are  likely  to  cut  the 
hands  or  perhaps  fly  and  injure  the 
eyes.  Bevel  it  off  on  the  grinder  so 
that  the  end  is  slightly  smaller  than 
the  shaft  of  the  tool. 

— I.  W.  Dickerson. 


Sold  to  Swift  for  $1,883,823,473.00 


Quick  Facts  on  Swift's  Business 
in  1948 

Total  Sales  $2,361,114,041 

Swift’s  average  sales,  dollar  was  spent 
as  follows: 


For  Livestock  &  Other  Agricultural 
Products 

For  Employes’  Wages  &  Salaries 
For  Supplies 
For  Transportation 
For  Taxes 

For  Other  Business  Expenses 

Total  spent  out  of  each  average 
.  dollar 

Remaining  as  Earnings  for  Sv/ift 
Total 


79.8  cts. 
9.6  cts. 
4.0  cts. 
2.0  cts. 
1 .5  cts. 
1 .9  cts. 


98.8  cts. 
1 .2  cts. 

1  00  cents 


O.  2?.  Johnson 


Because  your 
business  of  farming  and  ranching  is  so 
closely  related  to  our  business  of  meat 
packing,  we  believe  you  are  interested 
in  an  accounting  of  Swift  &  Company’s 
operations  in  1948.  On  this  page  w'e  tell 
you  how  much  money  we  received, 
how  we  spent  this  money,  and  how 
much  we  earned  for  services  performed . 


Wm.B.Traynor 


profit  to  business  in  cities  and  towns 
helps  maintain  purchasing  power  and 
markets  for  the  products  which  you 
and  Swift  have  to  sell. 

In  1948,  Swift  &  Company  paid 
nearly  two  billion  dollars  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  We  processed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  nationwide  this  output  of 
your  land  and  labor  .  .  .  cattle,  calves, 


The  past  year  was  reasonably  profitable  to  hogs,  lambs,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  soy- 
both  producers  and  Swift  &  Company.  That’s  beahs,  cottonseed,  peanuts  and  other  products 
the  way  it  should  be  in  America.  A  fair  profit  of  agriculture.  For  these  we  paid  out  79.8 
to  producers  means  better  living  and  insures  cents  from  each  dollar  we  received  from  the 
a  sound  program  on  farms  and  ranches.  A  fair  sale  of  our  products. 

HOW  THE  DOLLAR  WAS  DIVIDED 


Management's  Role  in 
Modern  Farming 

by  O.  R.  Johnson, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 

Better  farm  management  can 
give  startling  results.  If  man¬ 
aged  as  well  as  the  best  20% 
of  the  farms  are  managed,  output  of  the  aver¬ 
age  acre  could  be  doubled.  In  most  areas  the 
output  of  pasture  land  could  be  increased  three 
or  four  times.  Our  cleverest  feeders  get  60% 
more  out  of  their  feed  than  do  average  feeders. 
Production  per  cow,  sow  or  hen  could  be  in¬ 
creased  50%  to  100%  if  animals  and  methods 
as  good,  as  those  used  by  the  top  20%  of  our 
farmers  were  employed  by  all  farmers. 

There  are  two  ways  of  achieving  higher  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre  without  increasing  costs.  The 
most  practical  method  is  to  raise  the  level  of 
management  efficiency  without  increasing  pres¬ 
ent  working  forces  per  farm.  The  other  method 
is  for  the  farm  family,  with  modem  power  and 
machinery,  to  farm  more  acres.  This  second 
method  has  obvious  limitations.  For  there 
would  not  be  enough  acres  to  go  around  with¬ 
out  eliminating  many  farm  families.  Do  we 
want  larger  farm  units  and  reduced  farm  popu¬ 
lation?  Many  think  not. 

However,  many  farmers  are  now  faced  with 
adopting  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  above 
methods.  Farmers  must  meet  today’s  high 
operating  costs  and  still  maintain  living  stand¬ 
ards  without  forcing  prices  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  average  consumer.  Consumers  cannot  be 
expected  to  support,  indefinitely,  inefficient 
farm  output  by  paying  the  high  prices  such  in¬ 
efficiency  demands. 


In  America  a  business  is  operated  to  serve 
the  public,  and  to  earn  a  profit  for  its 
owners.  In  1948,  Swift  earned  $27,889,210 
net  profit.  That  was  an  average  of  1.2 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  we  received  from 


the  sale  of  our  products.  Who  got  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  98.8  cents?  It  went  to  people  who 
work  directly  in  the  livestock-meat  indus¬ 
try,  to  additional  thousands  in  other  busi¬ 


nesses. 


1.  The  major  cost  of  meat  packing 
is  the  purchase  of  livestock  and 
other  agricultural  products.  Swift 
paid  $1,883,823,473  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  last  year.  You,  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  received  79.8  cents  out  of 
each  average  dollar  we  took  in 
from  sales. 


2.  Swift  &  Company  employs  73,- 
000  men  and  women  to  provide 
the  services  producers,  retailers 
and  consumers  demand.  The  em¬ 
ployes  look  to  their  company  for 
regular,  gainful  employment.  They 
earned  $226,154,019  in  wages  and 
salaries  in  1948  ...  or  9.6  cents  of 
each  average  sales  dollar. 


3.  Supplies  of  all  kinds — sugar, 

salt,  spices,  containers,  fuel,  elec¬ 
tricity  cost  us  $94,809,928.  I’hese 
supplies  are  furnished  by  other 
businesses.  Our  purchases  from 
them  created  work  and  wages  for 
many  more  Americans.  This  took  4 
cents  of  our  average  sales  dollar. 


4.  Transportation  charges  are  a 

necessary  item  of  expense,  and  a 
large  one,  too.  Meats  are  moved 
an  average  of  1,000  miles  from 
farm  and  ranch  to  market.  Dur¬ 
ing  1948,  in  distributing  our  prod¬ 
ucts  to  cities,  towns  and  villages. 
Swift  &  Company  spent  $46,702,- 
457  for  transportation  by  rail  and 
motor.  This  amounted  to  2.0  cents 
of  each  average  dollar  of  sales 
income. 


5.  Government  expenses — fire  and 
police  protection,  national  defense, 
roads,  social  security,  public  edu¬ 
cation,  etc. — are  all  paid  out  of 
taxes.  Swift’s  tax  bill  for  the  year 
was  $35,220,291.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  each  of  the  48  states 
collected  some  of  this  amount.  And 
taxes  were  paid  in  hundreds  of 
municipalities  where  our  plants  and 
properties  are  located.  Federal, 
state  and  local  taxes  took  1.5  cents 
of  our  average  sales  dollar. 


6.  More  than  200,000  retail  store 
operators  look  to  Swift  for  a  regu¬ 
lar  supply  of  meats  and  other  Swift 
products.  We  help  build  retailers’ 
trade  by  developing  nationwide 
consumer  markets.  Our  research 
laboratories  and  test  kitchens  also 
help  create  consumer  demand. 
Depreciation,  interest  and  other 
expen-ses  common  to  every  busi¬ 
ness,  add  to  this  total.  All  these 
cost  $46,514,663  or  1.9  cents  of  the 
average  dollar  of  sales. 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business  —  and  yours 


That’s  the  story  of  the  division  of  Swift’s  average  dollar  received  from  sales.  Of  that 
dollar,  98.8  cents  went  to  other  people  or  businesses.  The  L2  cents  left  is  our  return 
^for  processing,  marketing  and  distributing  meats  and  other  products  for  million's  of 
American  families.  Out  of  this  return — or  net  earmngs — our  64,000  shareholders,  men 
and  women  who  mvested  their  savings  in  the  Company, 
received  dividends  which  took  7  /TO  of  a  cent  of  the  average  ... 
sales  doUar.  The  balance  of  1/2  cent  was  retained  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  futyre  needs  of  the  Company. 


Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
Swift  &  Company 
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By  JOHN  D.  VAN  GELUWEE 


E  OFTEN  fail  to  realize  how 
weeds  cut  yields. 


Aw  WA  much 

Tt  is  impossible  to  measure 
your  annual  weed  bill  ac¬ 
curately  but  yield  decreases 
up  to  30%  are  not  uncommon.  Not  so 
many  years  ago,  the  American  farmer 
had  just  one  tool 


•the  hoe — with  which 
I  to  combat  weeds.  From  those  early 
I  days,  rapid  progress  in  agricultural 
I  machinery  established  horse-drawn  cul¬ 
tivators  and,  later,  large  up-to-date 
I  tractor  mounted  equipment. 

Along  with  the  improvement  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  years  of  research  have  been 
spent  on  chemical  weed  control.  The 
I  farmer  has  dreamed  of  a  selective 
chemical  herbicide  for  his  crops;  today 
the  dream  is  a  reality,  2,4-D,  dichloro- 
I  j)henoxyacetic  acid  (try  and  pronounce 
it),  is  the  most  publicized  agricultural 
chemical  since  DDT  was  introduced, 
but  other  herbicides  for  selective  weed 
I  control  are  also  being  used  commer¬ 
cially.  2,4-D  has  been  accepted  and  is 
now  being  recommended  by  many  agri- 
I  cultural  colleges  for  use  on  certain 
field  crops.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the 
full  possibilities  of  selective  chemical 
I  weed  control  but  farmers  can  look  for 
I  a  rapid  introduction  of  many  new 
herbicides  which  are  now  being  tested. 
Chemical  weed  control  is  still  ip  its 
infancy! 

flow  To  Apply 

For  years,  farmers  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  spraying  crops  to  control  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases.  Recommended  rates 
of  spray  have  always  ranged  from  100 
to  150  gallons  per  acre,  using  high 
pressures  of  400-500  pounds  per  square 
inch.  When  2,4-D  was  introduced,  an 
entirely  new  phase  of  spray  application 
was  brought  into  practice.  Applications 
are  made  under  pressures  as  low  as  30 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  the  volume 
of  spray  is  decreased  to  5  gallons,  and 
even  fewer  gallons  per  acre  in  the  arid 
mid-West. 

I  Sprays  applied  at  these  low  rates  in¬ 
troduce  problems  of  drift  and  lack  of 
uniform  coverage.  At  these  rates  one 
cannot  actually  call  it  a  spray,  since  it 
is  a  fine  mist  barely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Even  a  slight  breeze  may 
cause  drift  to  other  parts  of  the  field  or 
adjacent  crops,  causing  uneven  cover¬ 
age,  and  this  drifting  of  2,4-D  may 
cause  damage  to  nearby  crops  suscep¬ 
tible  to  2,4-D.  The  tendency  has  been 
to  increase  the  volume  of  spray  to  a 
minimum  of  15  gallons  per  acre  to  re¬ 
duce  drift  and  give  uniform  coverage. 

When  To  Spray 

2,4-D  may  be  applied  at  three  stages 
of  crop  growth: 

1.  Pre-emergence  treatment — An  appli¬ 
cation  made  to  the  soil  after  the  crop 
is  planted  but  before  it  has  emerged. 

2.  At-emergence  treatment — An  appli¬ 
cation  made  to  the  soil  when  the  crop 
is  first  breaking  through  the  soil. 

3.  Post-emergence  treatment — An  ap¬ 
plication  made  after  the  crop  has 
emerged  and  established  itself. 

Delaying  the  pre-emergence  applica¬ 
tion  until  just  prior  to  the  time  the 
crop  breaks  through  the  soil  will  give 
a  longer  period  of  residual  weed  kill. 
Do  not  cultivate  or  stir  the  soil  in  any 
way  until  after  the  treatment  has  lost 
its  effectiveness  and  a  new  crop  of  I 
weeds  starts  to  develop.  This  treatment 
will  probably  save  1  or  2  early  culti¬ 
vations  which  are  often  injurious  to  the 
small  crops.  Adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  a  wet  spring,  often  make 
it  impossible  to  cultivate,  and  in  many 
instances  this  means  discing  and  re¬ 
seeding.  Another  outstanding  feature  of 
( Continued  on  Page  21 ) 


Modern  experiments  have  proved  that  proper 
placement  greatly  increases  the  return  from 
your  plant  food  investment.  It  will  pay  you  to 
find  the  methods  best  suited  to  your  soils  and 
crops.  Your  County  Agricultural  Agent  or 
Experiment  Station  will  gladly  help. 

No  need  to  experiment,  however,  when  you 
buy  fertilizer.  Just  say  “Armour’s  Big  Crop” — 
and  you  will  get  top  quality  goods,  backed  by 
over  half-a-century  of  Armour  know-how.  Let 
Armour’s  help  you  to  produce  the  bigger 
yields  of  higher  quality  that  mean  more  profit 
for  you  at  thr  harvest.  Place  your  order  for 
Big  Crop  nov  . 


7  Make 
BveryAm 
ioits 
[  Best 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  , 


FOR  CUTS 
FOR  CHAPS 
FOR  SNAGS 


of  TENDER  UDDER  TISSUES 


For  protection 


Bag  Balm  is  always  gentle  —  yet 
firm  in  its  heal-promoting  prop¬ 
erties  for  Cuts,  Chaps,  Wire 
Snags,  Sunburn,  Windburn  and 
for  beneficial  massage  of  Caked 
Bag.  Bag  Balm  is  loaded  with 
lanolin,  is  antiseptic-on-contact, 
and  has  just  the  right  consistency 
for  most  effective  use  in  all 
weather;  stays  on  for  quick  and 
progressive  action.  It’s  best  to 
be  sure  . . .  demand  BAG  BALM, 
and  be  sure  you  get  it.  Now  back 
in  the  big  10-oz.  tins;  at  all 
dealers. 


FREE  COW  BOOK  —  Write  today  for 
“Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”, 
prepared  by  a  leading  dairy  nutri¬ 
tionist.  ' 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  12-B  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


THE  BEST  PLACE  HI 
FOK  PLANT  FOOD  ? 


BIG  CROP 


lIPPEUS 


laminated  rafters  are  expertly  engi¬ 
neered  and  precision-built  of  selected, 
perfectly  seasoned  woods.  They’re 
sturdy,  built  to  last. 


RAFTERS 


trusses  and  arches  are  all  pre-cut  and 
drilled,  ready  to  be  assembled  when 
you  get  them.  They  cut  down  "on- 
the-job”  fitting,  go  up  faster,  save 


MAKE 


sturdier,  longer-lasting  barns,  hog 
houses,  cribs  and  granaries,  poultry 
and  brooder  houses,  garages,  ma¬ 
chine  sheds,  utility  buildings.  RILCO 
laminated  wood  construction  elim¬ 
inates  interior  posts  and  braces, 
gives  you  more  usable  room. 


BETTER 

get  in  touch  with  your  lumber  dealer 
now.  He  can  help  you  decide  which 
types  of  RILCO  farm  buildings  you 
need,  or  write  to  address  below. 


FARM 

operators  all  over  the  country  say 
RILCO  buildings  are  easier  to  build, 
better  looking,  more  practical  and 
economical  than  any  others  they’ve 
ever  built.  We  think  you’ll  think  so, 


BUI1DIN6S 


WORKS 
WONDERS 
WITH  WOOD 

PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601A  BROOKS  BUILDING 
WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


R  ICO 
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itAaders 

Discuss  Breeding 

of  "Dl 

JRABIE  COWS” 

AS  I  SEE  IT,  mastitis  is  the  biggest 
reason  for  the  cow’s  short-lived 
production  span.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
breeding  for  greater  production  we 
have  weakened  her  physically.  Some 
animals  are  by  birth  hriore  mastitis- 
resistant  than  others.  But,  generally 
speaking,  this  disease  is  her  inherited 
weakness. 

Yes,  we  crowd  them  too  fast.  And 
by  other  errors  for  which  we  are 
mostly  to  blame,  we  bring  forth  this 
disease.  Too  much  and  too  heavy  grain. 
Graining  too  quickly  after  calving. 
Carrying  the  same  number  of  cows 
through  roughage  shortage.  Expecting 
good  production  from  stunted  and  pre¬ 
maturely  bred  heifers.  Insufficient  bed¬ 
ding  and  lack  of  partitions  take  heavy 
toll  of  teat  injuries,  a  large  per  cent  of 
which  develop  into  mastitis. 

It  is  said  that  some  drug  will  some 
day  be  found  to  make  the  cow  immune 
to  mastitis.  Judging  by  the  wonders 
performed  by  science,  we  can’t  scoff 
at  this  belief;  but  for  the  present,  cer¬ 
tain  principles,  certain  needs  of  her 
nature,  can’t  be  violated  without  pen¬ 
alty. — Anthony  Saccaro,  Grand  Gorge, 


Going  on  Twenty 

I  own  a  cow  that  we  have  had  for  19 
years.  She  has  had  16  calves,  just  2 
being  heifers.  To  our  knowledge  she 
has  never  had  a  sick  day.  She  is  a 
grade  Guernsey,  rugged,  hardy  and  a 
very  good  producer.  When  she  freshens, 
she  will  produce  40  lbs.  daily;  when 
she  was  younger  she  used  to  give  about 
45  lbs.  daily.  When  we  turn  the  cows 
out  to  pasture  or  into  a  field,  she  is 
always  in  the  lead.  You  always  find 
her  at  the  gate  first  at  night  ready  to 
come  into  the  barn. — Merwyn  E.  Pearl, 
Barnet,  Vt. 

!l!  *  * 

Crossbreds 

OU  have  asked  us,  the  readers,  to 
give  suggestions  on  how  to  stop  or 
slow  down  this  rapid  marketing  of 
cows.  It  might  help  somebody  in  some 
small  way  by  telling  about  Qur  plans 
to  improve  this  situation. 

We  went  to  Vermont  and  bought  11 
first  calf  Jerseys  bred  to  freshen  in 
the  fall,  and  had  them  trucked  home. 
We  plan  to  breed  these  foundation  Jer¬ 
seys  to  Brown  Swiss  bulls.  'The  calves 
from  these  Jerseys,  of  course,  will  be 
the  cross  we  are  working  for.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  cross  will  have  a  hybrid 
vigor  which  will  rosult  in  a  resistance 
to  mastitis  and  other  diseases. 

We  have  in  our  present  milking  herd 
two  such  crosses  that  are  just  now 
finishing  their  fifth  lactation.  Through- 


"Thonk  Goodness,  Marie,  My  Brakes 
Held!" 


out  that  period  they  have  had  a  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  disease  which  affected 
their  milk  production.  If  we  can  raise 
a  number  of  these  first  crosses,  we  feel 
we  can  considerably  lengthen  the  pro¬ 
duction  life  of  the  animals  in  our  dairy 
herd. — Joe  A.  Blakeslee,  Newton,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

Production  and 
Reproduction 

HE  three  most  important  things 
about  a  dairy  cow  are  (1)  her 
ability  to  produce  profitably — that  is, 
in  large  quantities;  (2)  her  ability  to 
reproduce  regularly;  and  (3)  her  abili¬ 
ty  to  do  this  through  a  long  and  useful 
life.  After  we  have  that  in  a  cow  we 
want  her  to  transmit  these  qualities. 

Unquestionably,  disease  is  the  most 
important  reason  why  cows  are  culled 
from  herds.  Some  things,  like  inability 
to  reproduce  regularly,  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  by  the  owner  as  disease,  but  are 
actually  in  some  cases  hereditary,  just 
as  the  tendency  toward  udder  infections 
is  in  many  cases  hereditary. 

After  disease,  the  most  probable  rea¬ 
son  for  culling  a  cow  is  because  she  is 
a  low  producer — and  this  is  known  to 
be  very  largely  hereditary,  although 
both  disease  and  injury  may  be  the 
cause. 

One  reason  why  more  cows  were 
culled  this  year  is  that  the  price  of 
beef  was  relatively  better  than  the 
price  of  milk.  It  was  sometimes  possi¬ 
ble  to  cull  a  big  cow  and  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  practically  pay  for  another  to 
tal.e  her  place  in  the  milking  string. 

We  tend  to  advertise  big  records 
rather  than  repeat  performance.  So 
long  as  we  do  this,  we  are  not  going 
to  breed  cows  that  will  have  long  and 
useful  lives. 

Longevity  itself  is  very  definitely 
hereditary  and,  while  we  do  boast  of 
old  cows,  the  enormous  economic  im¬ 
portance  is  not  usually  sufficiently  em¬ 
phasized. 

— Henry  B.  Mosle,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
*  *  * 

Stamina 

HILE  careful  handling,  modera¬ 
tion  in  the  feeding  of  concen¬ 
trates,  and  strict  attention  to  disease 
prevention  are  factors  in  the  problem 
of  longevity,  it  is  primarily  a  breeding 
problem.  * 

The  cow  that  lasts  has  strength,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  head  and  legs.  Her 
udder  is  firmly  attached,  free  from 
meatiness,  has  a  fioor  above  the  hocks 
and  is  not  too  much  above  medium  size. 
Most  important  of  all,  she  has  a  high 
degree  of  fertility. 

If  the  dairyman  really  wants  lon¬ 
gevity,  he  must  breed  from  cow  fami¬ 
lies  that  possess  to  a  high  degree  a 
combination  of  these  characteristics. 

— Charles  F.  Rogers,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

TOPDRESSING  LEGUMES  with  borax 
after  harvest  may  prove  profitable,  es¬ 
pecially  in  seed  production,  advises  J. 
B.  R.  Dickey,  Pennsylvania  Extension 
Agronomist.  He  suggests  that  borax 
as  recommended,  or  better  still  400 
pounds  of  0-19-19  which  ordinarily 
carries  100  pounds  of  borax  per  ton, 
be  broadcast  immediately  after  har¬ 
vesting  the  first  crop.  Apply  only  when 
leaves  are  dry. 

—  a.a.  — 

Earl  Jones  and  C.  D.  McGrew  of  the 
*Ohio  State  University  Extension  Staff, 
writing  on  all-season  pastures,  advise 
fertilization  of  established  meadows  in 
the  f?.ll,  winter,  or  early  spring  the 
second  year  after  seeding,  and  subse¬ 
quently  every  other  year.  'They  suggest 
using  0-14-7  on  manured  fields  and 
0-12-12  otherwise,  at  the  rate  of  250 
to  400  pounds  per  acre. 
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Don^t  wait .  • . 
it  may  be  too  LATE 

When  production  slumps  and  cpstly  breakdowns  steal  your  dairy 
profits,  it  may  be  too  late  to  protect  your  herd  from : 

V  H I D  DEN  HU  NGER  —  Lac}{  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc}{for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peaJ{  production  and  reproduction. 
So,  don’t  wait  until  your  stock’s  health  and  your  pocketbook  may  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  ravages  of  “Hidden  Hunger.’’  Right  now  is  the  time  to 
help  safeguard  their  future  health  and  continued  productivity  by  feed¬ 
ing  Near’s  MinRaltone  year  round.  MinRaltone  is  the  thoroughly 
proven  mineral  feed  supplement  that  contains  11  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  and  Vitamin  D.  Find  out  how  to  protect  your  stock  profits  from 
“Hidden  Hunger.’’  Write; 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  I899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  ^eOtAMUt!^ 


HAND  FEEDING 


40  POUNDS 

( 

^ 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

NEAR'S 


MINRALTONE 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


MINERAL  TEED  SUPPLEMENT 

U  HEALTH 
^  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 
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S  WOODBOSS 

The  ACCEPTED  one-man  chain  saw 


MOTOR  4  H.P.  one  cyl.  two  cycle 
air  cooled.  Cutting  bars,  14-20-26” 
Wgt.  Complete  with  bar  and  chain 
37  lbs. 

EVERY  SAW  GUARANTEED 


POWER  MACHINERY’S  light,  sturdy  one-man 
saw  that  is  past  the  “bug”  stage.  Whether  it’s  Fail¬ 
ing,  Bucking,  Limbing,  Undercutting  this  time 
proven  macliine  can  triple  your  production. 

POWIR  .MACHINERY  C©„  INC, 


NSW  CANAAN,  C©NN* 


MAPLE  SYRUP  Supplies  and  equipment.  Also  specia, 
designed  labels  for  gla.ss  and  tin  containers.  Catalog 
include.s  price.s,  samples.  Write  Sugar  Bush  Supplies 
Co..  Lansing.  Mich. 


MACHINERY  REPAIRS 

HEAVY  DUTY  CANVASES  for  New  Holland  Balers. 
Catalog  Free. 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO..  Lus  Angeles  27.  California 
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5282  Farmers  Make  an  Average  Yield  of 
110.14  Bushels  per  Acre*  with  DeKalb  Corn 

This  outstanding  corn  yield  record,  made  on  selected  5 -acre  contest  plots 
on  5282  farms  in  23  States  and  Canada  in  DeKalb’s  1948  National  Corn 
Growing  Contest,  is  factual  PROOF  that  DeKalb  is  bred  to  produce  big,  de¬ 
pendable  yields  for  you  and  other  corn  growers  over  America.  Before  you 
buy  seed,  consider  this  record.  It,  and  other  records  like  it,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  “More  Farmers  Plant  DeKalb  Than  Any  Other  Hybrid.”  DeKalb 
Agricultural  Ass'n.,  Inc.,  DeKalb,  III.  Commercial  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Hybrid  Seed  Corn. 
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BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES.  \ 
BLACKBERRIES.  GRAPES  &  | 
ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  planting  , 

I  directions  in  our  ’49  Berry  Book  &.  Catalog.  (Nation-  I 
wide  Shipments.)  Write  for  FREE  COPY  NOW!  ' 
I  RAYNER  BROS.,  64  Berry  St.,  SALISBURY,  MD.  | 


MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER 

Highest  quality  Northern  Ohio  Grown.  Certified  Ranger 
Alfalfa.  Grimm  and  Common  Aifalfa.  Lading  Clover, 
Sweet  Clover.  Aisike.  Pasture  Mixtures,  Certified  Hawk- 
eye  Soy  Beans  and  Clinton  59  Oats.  Hardy  newerop 
tested  seeds  direct  to  you  at  lowest  producing  section 
prices.  Write  for  prke  list  today. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  161,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1910 
•  FRUIT  TREES 
•  BERRY  PLANTS 
•  GRAPE  VINES 
•  SHRUBS,  Etc. 

Quality  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices 
Catalog  on  Request 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

WILSON,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


Harris’  North  Star  Hybrid 
Corn 


WHY  DO  WE  SAY 

-•HARRIS  SHPS- 

are  BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH?" 

Take  Harris’  North  Star  Corn,  for  instance  ...  In  the  nine  years 
Since  it  was  first  introduced  by  us  it  has  been  tried  out  under  tlie 
most  adverse  weather  conditions  and  each  year  we  have  the  same  reports 
on  its  performance: 

“Seed  germination  even  in  cold  wet  soil’’  .  .  .  “Yields  much  greater  than 
other  early  varieties"  .  .  .  “Kernels  tender  and  sweet"  .  .  .  “Ears 
7  to  8  mclies  long,  well  filled  and  handsome"  .  .  .  “The  first  good  com 
on  the  market.” 

We’d  like  to  have  you  try  our  Northern  Grown  Seeds  this  year. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  28  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  11,  N.Y. 

- 1949  CATALOG  mw  Amdii  — 


Connecticut  Vegetable 
Growers  Swap 

SxfoenccKce^ 

PAUIa  WORK 

Atrip  to  the  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Vegetable  Growers,  at 
Bridgeport  in  December  made  me  a 
little  envious  of  a  tight  little  state 
where  vegetable  men  do  not  have  too 
far  to  go  to  see  each  other  and  where 
the  crop  interests  are  not  too  diverse. 

These  vegetable  men  have  a  compact 
organization  of  8  locals  with  around 
450  members.  Newly  elected  president 
is  Robert  Rheinhard  of  Cheshire  who 
succeeds  Adolph  Bachiel.  Frank  Rob¬ 
erts  of  Middletown  is  secretary  and 
Henry  Peterson  of  Wapping  is  treasur¬ 
er.  W.  E.  Wilson  of  Huntington  was 
chairman  of  the  committees  arranging 
for  the  meeting  and  E.  C.  Minnum,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  extension  specialist  in 
Vegetable  Crops  for  Connecticut,  help¬ 
ed  with  the  program  and  arrangements. 
Sixteen  commercial  concerns  took  part 
in  the  trade  show. 

The  Connecticut  Association  is  doing 
a  good  job  in  representing  the  growers 
of  the  state.  They  see  that  their  voice 
is  heard  in  matters  of  legislation,  mar¬ 
keting  developments,  research  and 
other  state  services  and  they  are  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  Northeast  Vegetable 
and  Potato  Council,  Food  Producers’ 
Council  and  other  organizations  of  an 
inter-state  nature.  John  Christensen,  a 
prominent  vegetable  grower  of  Wilson, 
is  now  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  Connecticut. 

Growers  Need 

Organization 

One  wonders  sometimes  why  fanners 
in  general  and  vegetable  growers  in 
particular,  do  not  act  more  like  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Almost  any  industry  of  any 
size  from  junk  dealers  to  builders  of 
skyscrapers  is  organized,  with  full¬ 
time  paid  secretaries  and  committees 
galore.  The  reason  they  do  this  is  be¬ 
cause  they  have  found  that  definite 
benefits  accrue  to  them  by  reason  of 
their  activities  in  promotion  of  the  use 
of  their  products,  in  public  relations, 
legislation,  research  and  the  like. 

Vegetable  men  have  a  tendency  to  go 
to  meetings  and  sit  and  listen  and  then 
go  home  and  forget  about  it  for  an¬ 
other  year.  Th^  Connecticut  people,  for 
example,  heard  about  the  Harwood 
case  which  would  define  prepackaged 
vegetables  as  a  manufactured  product 
such  as  canned  goods.  This  would  sub¬ 
ject  a  highly  perishable  product  to  a 
mass  of  regulations  that  would  be 
harmful,  costly  and  troublesome.  At 
the  same  time,  the  number  of  New 
York  or  New  England  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  who  know  about  the  Harwood  case 
is  probably  very  small. 

( 

A  Market-Centered 
Meeting 

The  Connecticut  meeting  centered 
closely  around  the  marketing  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Nathan  Cherniach  described  the 
New  York  market  situation  and  report¬ 
ed  that  the  plan  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  which  he  represents, 
was  again  being  considered  after  it 
had  been  shelved  in  favor  of  another 
plan  developed  by  the  city  administra- 
“ion. 

The  use  of  cracked  ice  in  retail  dis¬ 
play  was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Andrich  of  the  National  Association  of 
Ice  Industry,  emphasizing  the  principle 
“hat  vegetables  must  be  kept  cool  if 
they  are  to  keep. 

Speaking  of  the  packaging  and  pack¬ 
ing  of  vegetables,  I  pointed  out  that 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  sudden  shift 
on  local  markets  from  used  to  new 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


and  clean  so  no  moisture  can  collect  under 
jagged  edges  and  cause  rotting.  Tiffany 
Pruners  help  keep  your  trees  healthy  be¬ 
cause  they  slice  the  limb — leave  a  per¬ 
fectly  flat  wound — do  not  bruise  or  split 
the  bark. 

#  Cuts  limbs  and  shoots  up  to  IVi” 
thick.  The  curved  hook  and  blade  grip  the 
branch  close  to  the  joint  for  better  lever¬ 
age  and  easier  cutting.  The  levers,  made 
of  forged  alloy  steel,  will  not  bend  or 
break.  Narrow  jaws  and  slim  points  per¬ 
mit  pruning  in  tight  places.  Easily 
sharpened — do  not  have  to  be  taken  apart. 

See  the  Tiffany  Pruners  at  your 
regular  supply  house.  Or  write  for 
additional  information  and  prices. 


BUCKINGHAM  MANUFACTURINGCO.,  INC. 
45-47  Travis  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


KELLY’S  Big, 


APPLES 


;  PEARS 


[  ROSES 


r SHRUBS 


•  Write  today  for  our  B I G ,  F R E E  1949 
CATALOG  in  full  color.  Describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  top 
quality  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blueberries, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  and  Shade 
Trees.  Top  quality,  true-to-name  stock. 


FREE  Planting  (Juide 
sent  with  each  order. 
Wo  Ouarantee  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  Our  69th  Year. 


21 8  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog;  shows 
best  varieties  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  TREES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS,  PER¬ 
ENNIALS  &  ROSES.  Maloney  quality  al¬ 
ways  best.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  65th  Year. 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

41  CIRCLE  ROAD, DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FREE  PLANT  CATALOG 


TOWNSEND'S! 
STI^  BOOK 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable  Colored 
Berry  Book.  Describes  and  illustrates  in 
[colors  the  leading  varieties  of  StrawberrleSf 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  As^ragus,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  lifelong  berry 
grower.  Tells  how  we  grow^ur  selected  strain 
Townsend's  Guaranty  Plants.  Every  gar¬ 
dener  and  fruit  grower  should  have  this  b^k. 
Arpottal  will  brirtg  your  ftlEB  COPY 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES 

U  SHERMAN  TOWNSEND.  Mrt 

M2  VINE  STREET,  SALISBURY,  MARYLHIIt 
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This  valuable  help 
on  how  to  get 

MORE  CORN! 

Reach  "new  highs"  in  corn  grow¬ 
ing  this  year!  Get  this  valuable 
new  folder,  "Corn  Like  You've 
Never  Had  Before ! "  You’ll  learn 
the  amazing  facts  of  FUNK  G 
HYBRID  corn  .  .  .  how  it  stands 
up  against  storms,  insects,  disease, 
drought,  when  other  corns  go 
down  .  .  .  how  FUNK  G  HY¬ 
BRIDS  are  "field-proved”  right 
in  your  local  area  —  fnade  espe¬ 
cially  for  your  corn  field !  Investi¬ 
gate  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  before 
you  order  your  seed  this  year! 
Send  for  FREE  corn  folder  today ! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  42S,  Landisviile,  Penna. 


nd  pastures  P 

and  milk  yield®; 
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SINCE  1895 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

»  FOR  FARMERS 


I  «  « 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 

"You’ll  like  them". 


•TISTED-V 


e  TRIED— TRUE— 


SEEDS 


The  Choice  of  Progress/ue  Farmers  I 


SEC  OUR  LOCAL 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER  Q]  Spencer  St. 
SEED  CO., Inc.  ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Fresh,  delicious  berries  for  home 
nnd  market,  Hi^h  return  on  space 
planted.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
about  best  varieties  and  How  to 
Grow  Them. 

Free  Copy,  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


11  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

containers,  although  there  was  some 
pre-war  tendency  in  this  direction. 
Growers,  however,  do  well  to  buy  used 
packages  carefully,  avoiding  cripples 
and  accepting  only .  those  that  are 
bright  and  fresh.  Then  the  boxes 
should  be  protected  from  the  weather 
until  they  are  to  be  used.  They  may  be 
packed  as  well  and  attractively  as  new 
containers,  making  use  of  paper  and 
labels,  if  the  situation  justifies. 

Prepackaging  of  vegetables  has  cre¬ 
ated  something  of  a  furore  for  the  last 
five  years  but  the  most  marked  recent 
development  has  been  in  the  trimming, 
washing  and  bagging  of  spinach,  which 
is  an  important  advance  in  marketing. 
Prepackaging  has  important  advantag¬ 
es  in  its  own  right  and  its  development 
has  led  to  greater  attention  to  control 
of  temperature  and  humidity  from  the 
moment  of  harvest  until  the  housewife 
has  the  goods. 

E.  L.  Newdick  of  Maine  reported  on 
a  tour  of  Europe  investigating  the  po¬ 
tato  picture,  and  Joseph  S.  Tidd  of 
Associated  Seed  Growers  reviewed  new 
varieties.  George  R.  Moore  of  First 
National  Stores  warned  growers  against 
putting  more  goods  into  a  store  than 
can  be  sold  that  day. 

IVorthcast  Council  Meets 

The  Northeast  Vegetable  and  Potato 
Council  had  its  December  meeting  with 
the  Connecticut  growers,  the  topic  be¬ 
ing  price  support  and  control.  Mr. 
Philip  Aylesworth  reviewed  the  picture 
from  the  government  standpoint  and 
John  Wickham  of  Long  Island  and  Joe 
Robson  of  Hall,  N.  Y.,  pointed  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  ha^e  arisen  with 
potatoes  and  that  are  likely  to  spread 
if  other  vegetables  are  brought  under 
the  system. 

It  was  reported  that  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society  had  asked  that 
vegetables  and  fruits  be  included  in  a 
program  similar  to  that  now  in  effect 
for  potatoes,  and  it  was  said  also  that 
Florida  citrus  growers  have  been  told 
not  to  sell  their  crops  too  fast  because 
there  is  a  pretty  good  chance  that  they 
would  have  support  benefits  fairly 
early  in  the  new  year.  Thoughtful  vege¬ 
table  growers  seem  to  be  very  skepti¬ 
cal  about  the  desirability  of  substitut¬ 
ing  government  support  and  control 
for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But 
it  is  pretty  hard  for  farmers  to  stand 
firm  in  that  position  when  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  begin  to  come  around. 

—  A.A.  ~ 

DDT  SPRAY  FOR 
PEACH  BORERS 

Tests  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  have  brought  excellent  results 
from  the  use  of  DDT  for  control  of 
peach  tree  borers.  Spray  containing 
DDT  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  pounds  of 
the  50%  wettable  powder  per  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  was  applied  directly  to 
the  trunks  and  crotches  of  the  tree. 

The  first  spray  was  put  on  early  in 
July  about  the  time  the  first  borers 
hatch,  and  one  or  two  additional  appli¬ 
cations  were  made  at  two  to  three 
weeks  intervals. 

The  DDT  spray  has  not  been  entirely 
effective  against  the  so-called  lesser 
peach  tree  borer  and,  of  course,  is  not 
effective  on  the  regular  borer  after  it 
becomes  established  in  burrows  in  the 
trunk. 

~  A.A.  — - 

STEEBEN  county 
POTATO  CONVENTION 

The  22nd  annual  Steuben  Potato 
Convention  will  be  held  at  Cohocton, 
N.  Y.  on  February  17  and  18. 

A  dozen  speakers  from  four  states 
are  scheduled  to  appear  on  the  2-day 
program.  Among  them  are  H.  A.  Lyon 
of  the  Detroit  Agricultural-Industrial 
Foundation  and  Carl  Smith,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Bangor  and 
Aroostook  Railroad  of  Maine.  Printed 
copies  of  the  program  are  available 
from  Bill  Stempfle,  Bath,  New  York. 


Put  up  Corn  or  Hoy 

the  Easiest  Way  with  a 
PAPEC  FORAGE  HARVESTER 


Imagine  putting  up  corn  or  hay  without  ever  touching  a  hand  or 
fork  to  it.  You  do  just  that  when  you  own  a  Papec  151D  Forage 
Harvester.  It  takes  all  the  heavy  work  out  of  storing  forage  crops. 
The  Papec  15 ID  handles  hay  —  either  green  or  cured  —  direct 
from  the  windrow.  Corn  and  row  crops  never  touch  the  ground. 
Three  men  can  handle  the  whole  operation  from  field  to  barn  or 
silo.  Changeover  from 
hay  to  row  crops  can  be 
made  easily  in  an  hour 
by  a  couple  of  men. 

Send  your  name  on  the 
margin  of  this  ad  for 
complete  information  on 
this  easiest,  best  way  to 
handle  all  forage  crops. 


Papec  Machine  Co., 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 
HAY  CHOPPER- 
SILO  FILLERS 
ENSILAGE  GLITTERS 


HAMMER  MILLS 
HAY  HARVESTERS 
CROP  BLOWERS 
FEED  MIXERS 


A 


TESTED  FARM  SEEDS 


Your  best  I  N  S  U  R  A  N  C  E 
policy!  Use  ONLY  northern- 
bred  quality  seeds.  Dibble’s 
Seeds  are  “climate-condi¬ 
tioned”  for  YOUR  farm, 
YOUR  weather  conditions. 
There’s  nothing  better  at  any 
price.  And  our  broad  “10- 
day  -any-test-or-money-back” 
guarantee  protects  you. 

Send  today  for  Catalog 
and  prices. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  C 


Alfalfa 
Grass  Seed 
Corn 

Soy  Beans 
Clover 
Barley 
Oats 

Seed  Potatoes 
ORDER  EARLY 
.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


TT? 


;  EVERY  BAG 
Aar  fl  TAG 
showing 

1  PURITY 
i  and 

germination 
TEST 


% 


/ 


v/eeeriqBi  e 

&  FRRm 


GUNSON’S  HYBRID 

To  Fit  Your  Needs  Im  INI 

MONTCALM,  WIS.  38,  ALPHA  &  1’'  BARLEY 

CERTIFIED  BEAVER  />  TC 
MOHAWK  and  CLINTON  I  9 

Write  Department  “A”  For  Prices. 

•  Representatives  Wanted  in  Unassigned  Territories 


&  G- 


PLANTS 


FREE 
GARDEN 
BOOK 

GARDEN  THE  EASY  WAY 

Send  today  for  our  1949  Color  Catalog  of  Cab¬ 
bage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Collard,  Tomato,  Potato,  Eggplant,  Pepper 
Plants.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  902  ,  Albany,  Ca. 


GENUINE  LADING  CLOVER  SEED 

99%  Pure  including  5%  Timothy  and  Alsike— carefully 
rocleaned  to  highest  standard  of  quality— good  germina¬ 
tion.  I  lb.— $1.95;  5  lbs.— $9.50:  10  lbs.— $18.50:  20 
lbs. — $36.00.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with  order  or  seed 
shipped  C.O.D.  Try  LADINO — the  new  wonder  Clover 
— for  hay  and  pasture  for  dairy  cows,  poultry,  and  hogs. 
High  feeding  value:  makes  quick  come-back  when 
grazed  short.  Order  NOW. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  BOX  261,  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO. 


say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


A  GOOD  GARDEM 

starts  with 

GOOD  SEEDS 

Vegetable  plot  or  flower  garden,  beautiful 
lawn  or  held  crops... ask  for  Page's  seeds, 
in  bulk  or  packets  .  tested,  dated,  ready  to 
produce.  Write  for  our  Free  Garden  Guide. 

THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
BOX  B-I8  GREENE,  N.Y 


HAUCK  FLAME 
GUN 


KILLS  WEEDS 


KILL  WEEDS,  crab  grass,  Canada  thistle  — stalks, 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  cateiiiiJJar  nests, 
diseased  trees,  grasshopper.s.  chinch  hugs,  etc. 
Clear  Irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  hum  tree 
stumps  .  .  .  Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kennel.s, 
barns.  Use  as  portable  home  forge.  Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inexpensive.  Hums  only  G^/o 
kerosene,  94%  airJ  Thousamis  satisfied  users. 

7  motlels.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

^  HAUCK  MFG.C0..33  Tentli  St., Brooklyn  15,  H.l. 
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Better  Brooding  for  Better  Pallets 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


had  more  education,  a  better  diet  and 
more  freedom  of  action,  was  definitely 
superior  in  ability,  and  more  spontane¬ 
ous  and  inclined  to  take  the  initiative. 

If  environment,  including  diet,  can 
have  so  much  to  do  with  making  us 
humans  what  we  are,  doesn’t  it  stand 
to  reason  that  it  can  do  things  to 
chickens  also?  Favorable  early  envir¬ 
onment  in  the  brooder  house  is  neither 
complicated  nor  difficult  to  achieve.  It 
is  mostly  a  matter  of  ample  space  per 
chick  at  all  ages,  ample  ventilation,  an 
ample  supply  of  water,  and  a  complete 
starting  ration.  Accent  ample  all  the 
time. 

Now  with  all  that  speculation  and 


philosophy  behind  us,  let’s  try  to  boil 
down  the  essentials  to  a  set  of  rules. 
They  are  intended  for  use  in  the  com¬ 
mon  (old-fashioned?)  small  brooders 
with  coal,,  oil  or  electricity  hovers,  and 
you  should  apply  them  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  discretion  and  common 
sense: 

1 .  Start  the  chicks  not  closer  to  any 
laying  flock  than  500  feet,  if  possible. 
Never  in  the  same  building.  This  is 
your  best  protection  against  big  liver 
disease  and  paralysis  when  these  chicks 
become  layers. 

2.  Brood  only  in  a  room  where  you 
can  control  air  movement  and  room 
temperature.  Insulated  ceiling  and  side¬ 


walls  are  not  absolutely  essential,  but 
they  are  highly  desirable.  Three  ways 
to  prevent  loss  of  heat  through  the 
floor  are:  (a)  a  double  floor,  (b)  bank¬ 
ing  the  house  so  the  wind  can’t  blow 
under  it,  and  (c)  litter  4  or  5  inches 
deep.  Provide  an  adjustable  opening 
near  the  top  of  the  room  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  use  it. 

3.  Obtain  a  sturdy  coal,  electric,  gas 
or  oil  brooder  of  proven  dependability. 
Set  it  up  and  operate  it  for  at  least 
two  days  before  your  chicks  are  to 
arrive.  It  takes  some  people  a  week  or 
more  to  learn  to  run  a  coal  brooder. 
Adjust  the  regulator  to  hold  the  tem¬ 
perature:  (a)  at  the  edge  of  the  hover 
at  95°  for  coal,  oil  or  gas  brooders,  (b) 
beneath  the  hover  at  90°  for  electric 
brooders. 

4.  For  every  100  chicks  provide 
enough  mash  feeders — beginner’s  size 


Chicks  eat  less^  but  grow  faster ! 


WITH  25%  PROTEIN 
AND  NOT  OVER  4V2%  FIBRE! 

In  these  days  of  high  costs,  many  poultrymen  are  finding 
out  that  the  better  feed  is  the  cheaper  feed  in  the  long 
run.  And  the  results  prove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt! 

Beacon  Complete  Starter 
produces  faster  growth! 

Take  these  examples;  a  poultryman  in  New¬ 
market,  Va.,  raised  21,000  straight  run  Barred 
Crosses  under  ordinary  conditions.  At  the  end  of 
10  weeks  and  3  days,  his  birds  averaged  3%  lbs. 
Another  broiler  grower  at  Shohola,  Pa.,  reported 
on  10,000  Barred  Rocks;  cockerels  were  sold  at 
12'/2  weeks  of  age  and  averaged  4' ' 


BEACON  FEED  produces 
beffer  results  at  Lower  Costs 


The  time-tested  formula  of  Beacon  Com¬ 
plete  Starter  is  well-balanced  with  all  the 
known,  high-quality  ingredients  essential  to 
healthy  chick  growth.  It’s  fortified  with  extra 
vitamins  .  .  .  amino  acids  ...  a  guaranteed 
25%  protein  content  .  .  .  fat  and  carbohy¬ 
drates.  It’s  been  thoroughly  tested  by  Beacon 
Research.  It’s  been  proved  on  thousands  of 
Northeastern  poultry  farms.  It’s  been  the 
standard  of  comparison  for  years. 

Try  the  high  speed  Beacon  Complete  Starter. 
Notice  its  fine  results.  And,  if  you  intend  to 
produce  broilers,  merely  switch  to  Beacon 
Broiler  Feed  at  6-8  weeks.  For  future  layers, 
switch  to  the  economical  Beacon  70/3 0  F ceding 
Plan.  You  use  70%  scratch  grains  and  only 
30%  mash  after  12  weeks.  See  your  Beacon 
Dealer  today. 


— to  give  each  chick  of  feeding 

space.  Fill  them  rounded  full  with 
starting  mash  and  arrange  them 
“spoke-fashion”  around  the  hover,  par¬ 
tially  under  the  hover.  After  the  chicks 
have  learned  to  eat,  never  fill  the  feed¬ 
ers  above  the  half-way  mark  unless  you 
don’t  care  if  they  waste  mash.  Place 
feeders  and  waterers  entirely  beneath 
electric  hovers  at  the  start. 

5.  For  every  100  chicks  provide  one 
1-gallon  waterer  with  narrow  drinking 
space.  After  the  first  day,  set  them  on 
a  low  platform  to  keep  them  above  the 
litter,  and  the  litter  out  of  them.  Ma¬ 
son  jar  drinkers  are  o.  k.  but  they  have 
to  be  refilled  more  often.  ^ 

6.  Surround  the  entire  lay-out  of 
hover,  feeders  and  waterers  with  a 
temporary  solid  “chick  guard.”  Rolls  of 
heavy  corrugated  paper  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  may  be  purchased.  The  guard 
keeps  the  chicks  from  straying  until 
they  have  learned  where  the  heat  and 
food  are,  and  it  may  protect  against 
floor  drafts  with  electric  hovers.  In 
cold  weather  use  the  guard  to  confine 
the  chicks  closely  beneath  the  hover 
and  put  the  feed,  water  and  a  good 
light  beneath.  Chicks  may  not  learn 
to  eat  and  will  starve  if  they  must 
come  out  into  a  cold  place  for  food 
and  water. 

7.  After  4  or  5  days  remove  the 
guard  and  distribute  feeders  and  wa¬ 
terers  about  the  room. 

8.  Change  to  larger  feeders  and  wa¬ 
terers  at  the  end  of  a  week  but  don’t 
cut  down  the  number. 

9.  Reduce  the  hover  temperature  5 
degrees  each  week  or  at  a  rate  that 
will  keep  the  chicks  comfortable — not 
too  cold,  not  too  hot.  Too  much  heat 
might  drive  them  to  the  corners  of  the 
room. 

1  o.  Keep  the  litter  dry  at  all  costs. 
Increase  the  ventilation  openings,  and 
give  more  heat  if  necessary.  Stir  the 
litter  with  a  fork  or  rake  each  day. 
Mix  in  hydrated  lime — a  pound  to  8 
square  feet  from  time  to  time.  After 
you  start  feeding  hard  grain,  the  chicks 
won’t  drink  so  much  water  and  the 
litter  will  be  drier.*  Remove  cockerels 
as  soon  as  possible. 

1 1 .  Don’t  fuss  with  the  chicks,  but 
have  a  regular  routine  or  schedule  for 
feedings,  watering,  fixing  the  fire, 
shaking  the  litter  and  adjusting  ven¬ 
tilation. 

12.  If  convenient,  keep  an  electric 
light  of  low  wattage  burning  all  night. 

13.  At  8  weeks  of  age  early-hatched 
pullets  should  be  sufficiently  well- 
feathered  to  do  without  further  heat. 
They  can  be  moved  to  other  protected 
places,  but  not  to  range  shelters  until 
10  to  12  weeks  of  age. 

A.A« 


FARM  AXIMAF 
BEHAVIOR  CONTEST 
$60  list  CASH  PRIZES 

American  Agriculturist’s  Farm 
Animal  Behavior  Contest  is  open 
to  any  person,  young  or  old,  who 
has  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
behavior  of  farm  animals  and 
pets,  including  cows,  sheep,  pigs, 
horses,  mules,  goats,  dogs,  cats, 
poultry,  and  what  have  you. 
There  are  three  different  classes, 
with  three  sets  of  cash  prizes,  in¬ 
cluding  a  first  prize  of  $25.00 
in  Class  A. 

The  purpose  of  this  interesting 
and  educational  contest  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  accurate  observations  and  re-' 
ports  on  behavior  of  farm  animals 
and  household  pets  for  the  use  of 
Professor  H.  S.  Liddell,  Cornell 
University  scientist.  To  enter  this 
contest,  write  today  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Dept.  AB,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  Farn:;i 
Animal  Behavior  Contest  entry 
blank.  It  gives  full  details  of  the 
contest,  rules,  prizes,  etc.,  and 
contains  some  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  about  animal  behavior 
which  you  may  be  able  to  answer 
and  thereby  win  a  prize. 
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The  Northeast  is 
Going  to  Grass 

GEORGE  n.  SERVISS 


Fight  this  costly  menace  ...  get  ’em 
before  they  ruin  your  crop.  Authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  “Plowing  under  corn 
stalks,  stubble  and  all  trash  is  the 
most  effective  corn  borer  control” 
. .  •  but  it  must  be  clean  plowing. 

The 

LANTZ 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

assures  a  good,  clean  job  of  cover¬ 
ing  .  .  .  once  over.  Easily  attached 
to  a  mouldboard  plow,  it  helps  the  plow 
cut  through  and  bury  tough  hybrid  roots 
and  stalks,  soybeans,  trash  of  all  kinds. 
Amazing  results  reported  by  thousands  of 
users.  A  finely  engineered  product. 

HANDLE  BALED  HAY 
FASTER... 


than  an  elevator  with  the 
Lantz  Original  Flexible- 
Grapple  Hay  Fork-  It  is 
also  faster  and  cheaper 
for  loose  hay. 

WRITE  today  for  literature  and  name  of 
nearest  LANTZ  dealer. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  70  Valparaiso,  Indiana 
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lorther  Y<»»' 


the  HARDER ''red  and  white  top" 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO. 

From  sturdy  dome  aluminum  roof  to  broad, 
serviceable  step  at  the  bottom,  you  can  be 
sure  that  every  feature  in  a  HARDER  CON* 
CRETE  STAVE  SILO  is  designed  to  give  you 
added  service.  Yes,  Harder  manufacturing 
-methods  produce  great  additional  strength — 
longer,  more  satisfying  service.  No  wonder 
a  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO  helps 
boost  profits! 

Order  a  HARDER 
wher)you  order  your 
Silo.  H’s  your  best 
buy!  Write  today 
for  descriptive  liter¬ 
ature.  Specfiy  size 
desired. 


■ 
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Relieve  the  Constriction 
of  Sore,  Spider  or  Obstructed  Teats  with 

FLEX-O  Medicated  Dilators 

Keep  Teal  Canal  Open  Until  Healed 

Help  control  infection  and  prevent  its  spreading 
with  FLEX-O  Medicated  Dilators.  Pliable,  ab¬ 
sorbent  internal  dressings.  Packed  in  new,  im¬ 
proved  Antiseptic  Salve.  Scientifically  medicated 
to  aid  in  healing  damaged  tissues.  Carry  medica¬ 
tion  toinfectedarea.Widely  used  by  veterinarians. 
FOR  HARD  MILKERS 
FLEX-0  Dilators  tend  to  par¬ 
tially  relax  the  sphincter  muscles 
at  the  end  of  teat  canals.  Make 
milking  easier-especially  where 
teats  are  sore  or  infected. 

Available  in  regular  and  large  {longer  and  wider) 
sizes-each  in  tin  of  24  Dilators.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  package  of  FLEX-O  Dilators.  If  not  avail¬ 
able,  enclose  SO)*  and  write  for  trial  package  to; 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 
Montclair  16,  N.  J. 


raise  your  own 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs 
from  seed,  for  shade,  windbreak, 
erosion  control,  etc.  Write  at  once 
I®’,  frve  planting  guide  and  price  list. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  17,  MICHIGAN 


TREES 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


WE  HAVE  JUST  read  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  of  one  of  the  Northeast’s  lead¬ 
ing  papers  for  dairymen.  In  it  about 
a  dozen  recognized  leaders  make  pre¬ 
dictions  as  to  what  is  in  store  for 
dairymen  in  1949  and  offer  advice  on 
meeting  the  situation.  The  general 
tone  of  the  predictions  indicates  some¬ 
what  of  a  “squeeze”  for  dairymen.  In 
other  words,  somewhat  lower  milk 
prices  and  somewhat  higher  costs. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  any  predic¬ 
tions  but  I  was  greatly  surprised  at 
the  small  amount  of  emphasis  placed 
on  “grass  improvement”  as  a  means 
of  cutting  costs. 

Grass  is  the  northeastern  dairyman’s 
greatest  asset.  Irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  the  dairyman  faces  a  “squeeze,” 

I  offer  a  good  grassland  improvement 
program  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  cutting  costs  and  thereby 
widening  the  spread  between  gross  re¬ 
turns  and  production  costs. 

Grass  Profits 

What  are  some  of  the  things  a  good 
grass  program  will  accomplish  for  a 
dairy  farmer?  First  of  all,  the  feeding 
specialists  tell  us  that  full  roughage  | 
feeding  (all  the  pasture,  good  hay  and 
silage  a  cow  can  eat)  the  year  around 
will  result  in  a  ton  more  of  milk  from 
the  average  cow.  True  the  materials 
needed  for  such  a  program — lime,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  seed — cost  something,  but 
the  returns  in  terms  of  increased  milk 
production  are  great,  much  higher  in 
fact  than  returns  from  feeding  extra 
grain  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  the 
same  result. 

Assuming  a  cost  of  $80  a  ton  for 
dairy  feed,  which  is  pretty  close  to 
current  costs,  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  in  the  feed 
bag  is  $5.33.  We  can  grow  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  in  pasture  at  about 
one  fourth  of  this  cost  and  in  hay  or 
silage  at  about  one  third.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  certainly  good  business 
to  utilize  low  cost  feeds  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 

A  Ton  of  Milk  Per  Acre 

To  cite  another  example,  many  pas¬ 
tures  in  the  Northeast  will  not  produce 
1000  pounds  of  milk  per  acre  per  year 
after  allowing  for  maintenance.  Not 
all  of  these  pastures,  it  is  true,  are 
worth  expending  any  effort  on,  due  to 
excessive  slope  or  lack  of  soil.  In  other 
cases  the  soil  is  there,  or  it  is  often 
possible  ^o  utilize  part  of  the  hay  acre¬ 
age  for  pasture  once  a  good  fertility 
program  has  been  put  in  effect  on  the 
hay  land.  A  ton  of  milk  to  the  acre  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  from  fertilized 
and  limed  permanent  (native)  pasture 
that  is  worth  improving,  and  3,000 
pounds  seems  a  reasonable  goal  from 
ladino  clover  pastures  that  are  ade¬ 
quately  fertilized. 

We  could  cite  many  more  examples 
of  the  advantages  of  a  good  grass  pro¬ 
gram  but  the  above  should  suffice. 
Without  going  into  detail,  here  are  the 
five  general  points  which  we  consider 
constitute  a  good  grass  program  for 
most  dairy  farms. 

1.  Lime — apply  what  the  soil  needs. 
There  is  much  waste  of  seed  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  on  acid  soils. 

2.  Fertilize  well,  both  at  seeding 
time  and  afterwards. 

3.  Include  a  perennial  legume  in  all 
seeding  mixtures. 

4.  Provide  one  acre  of  improved  pas¬ 
ture  for  each  cow. 

5.  Proviae  aftermath  grazing  in 
mid-summer  from  part  of  the  hay  acre¬ 
age  or  from  a  planting  of  Sudan  grass. 
To  insure  aftermath  grazing,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  cut  meadows  early  and  this 
is  likely  to  mean  provision  for  grass 
silage. 


Preview 


Rear  Engine  model  G  gives  you 

STRAIGHT-AHEAD  VISION 


Glimpse  of  a  new  day  in  power  farming!  That’s 
the  vision  you  get  when  you  first  chmb  on  the 
seat  of  the  new  Model  G  Tractor. 

The  Model  G  is  not  just  another  small  tractor 
,  .  .  it’s  a  new  idea  in  farm  power.  The  rear 
engine  design  seats  you  in  front . . .  with  clear, 
unobstructed,  straight-ahead  vision.  The  front- 
mounted  implements  are  scarcely  a  hoe-handle 
length  from  your  eye.  Any  one  of  the  wide 
variety  of  matched  tools  can  be  attached  or 
removed  in  5  minutes  or  less,  and  it  consumes 
only  two  to  three  quarts  of  fuel  per  hour. 

You  can  plant  and  cultivate  from  one  to  six 
rows  at  a  time.  Wheel  treads  are  adjustable  to 
fit  row  spacings  of  10  inches  and  up  .  .  .  and 
you  have  a  selective  sp§ed  range  of  %  to  7 
miles  per  hour. 


Here  are  the  Model  G 
FRONT  MOUNTED  Implements! 


•tr  Multiple-Row  Ground  Driven  Seeder 

•k  Multiple-Row  Power  Driven  Seeder 

•k  Multiple-Row  Independent-Gong 
Cultivator  (Tor  flotlond  or  beds) 

•k  60-inch  Double  Tool  Bar  Cultivator 


■k  .80-inch  Single  Tool  Bor  Cultivator 
•k  Single  Row  Cultivator 

★  Two-Row  Drill  Planter 

k  Pick-Up  Moldboard  Plow,  12-inch 

★  Five-Foot  Power  Mower 


Also  Pull-Type  Disc,  Spring  Tooth  and  Drag  Harrows. 
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Chicks  pay-off  in  the 
laying  house  after  you 
have  invested  many  dol¬ 
lars  on  feed,  labor  and 
equipment.  If  you  have 
experimented  with  “bar¬ 
gain”  chicks  you  found 
to  your  regret  that  your  profit  was  far  less  than  it  would  have  been 
had  you  made  the  right  start  by  buying  quality  chicks  that  come  to 
you  from  a  bred-in  profit  strain. 

Hall  Brothers’  Chicks  give  their  own  answers  to  profitable  heavy 
egg  production.  For  example:  in  the  18th  Maine  Egg  Laying  Test 
a  pen  of  13  average  non-pedigreed,  non-trap  nested  Sex-Linked 
Hallcross  pullets  laid  3,205  eggs  for  an  average  of  246.54  eggs  per 
bird.  In  another  similar  test,  they  shelled  out  3,214  eggs  for  an 
average  of  247.23  eggs  per  bird.  Customer  experience  proves  that 
all  Hall  Brothers’  Chicks  are  money-makers  because  of  their  high 
egg  production. 

More  than  10,000  Hall  customers  have  learned  from  experience 
that  every  Hall  Brothers’  chick  is  born  with  a  bred-in-profit 
record  —  born  of  proved  layers  on  both  sides.  They  honestly  ex- 


BEFORE 
YOU  BUY! 
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pect  —  and  get  —  EX¬ 
TRA  eggs  and  EXTRA 
profits. 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  CATALOG 


We  hatch  chicks  from 
6  PUREBREEDS :  Hall’s 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
Hall’s  New  Hampshires; 
Hall’s  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds;  Hall’s  White  Leghorns;  Hall’s  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Hall’s  White  Wyandottes.  Also,  3  HALLCROSS : 
Barred  Hallcross;  Sex-Linked  Hallcross;  Heavy  White 
Hallcross.  All  chicks  are  from  Pullorum  Clean  stock  by 
Official  State  Test. 

See  your  Hall  Dealer  today,  or  write  direct  for  prices  and 
delivery  dates. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.-  Box  59  Wallingford.  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


■at.'-)  WRITE  FOR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG 
ANU  DIaCOUNT  INFORMATION 

Quality  chirks  of  oood  breeding  are 
your  best  assurance  of  EXTRA  PRO¬ 
FITS.  Backed  by  26  years  of  BAL¬ 
ANCED  BREEDING,  Golden  Rule 
chicks  are  superior  for  strength,  health 
and  livability  ■  .  .  superior  for  meat 
and  eggs.  100%  live  delivery,  98% 
livability  GUARANTEED.  18  popular 
breeds.  Sexed  and  cross  breed  chicks 
available.  DISCOUNTS  for  prompt  orders.  Write 
today  for  big  FREE  catalog.  1949  price  list  and 
discount  information. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 
Box  52,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


HANSON  STRAIN 

BR(^ks^  LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS— 2  to  12  weeks 
old  Pullets.  Also  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES.  Sexed  or  unsexed.  Day 
old  or  started.  Complete  price 
list  and  bookiet  FREE. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop..  Box  A.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


KERR’S4w/yCHICKS 

Proven  Strains  and  Crossbreds 


This  year,  get  Kerr’s  Chicks  to  fit  your  farm  needs. 
Raise  chicks  from  proven  strains,  selected  from 
America’s  finest.  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION, 
get  Kerr’s  egg-line  chicks.  Leghorns.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Sex-Linked  Cross.  All  outstanding 
egg-bred  strains.  FOR  MEAT  AND  EGGS  COM¬ 
BINED,  raise  Kerr’s  Dual-Purpose  Chicks.  Top 
quality  meat-egg  strains  in  Barred  Cross,  New 
Hampshires,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  FOR 
EFFICIENT  MEAT  PRODUCTION,  get  Kerr’s 
broiler-line  chicks.  Real  meat- 
type  crosses  and  pure  strains. 

FREE  CIRCULAR.  Write  today. 


KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

21  Railroad  Ave.,Frenchtown,N.J. 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thitty-two  year.s  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1049 
Price  Li.st.  U.S.K.O.P.  Foundation.  S.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assure.s  you  the  highest  quality. 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hatchery  men  Answer 
Some  Ponitry  Qnestions 

Following  are  some  questions  of 
interest  to  poultrymen  and  the  an^ 
swers  by  a  number  of  men  who  own 
or  manage  baby  chick  hatcheries  in 
the  Northeast.  These  men  have  had  a 
broad  experience  not  only  in  producing 
baby  chicks  but  in  other  branches  of 
the  poultry  industry. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  they 
are  just  as  interested  in  the  results 
which  j'ou  get  in  raising  baby  chicks 
as  you  are?  It  is  only  through  giving 
satisfaction  to  customers  that  they  can 
maintain  and  increase  their  business. 

4:  *  * 

Bigger  Flocks? 

Should  poultrymen  expand  their  opera¬ 
tions  in  1949? 

In  line  with  the  current  trend  to¬ 
ward  greater  operating  efficiency, 
many  poultrymen  should  (and  doubt¬ 
less  will)  increase  their  flock  size  in 
1949.  Labor-saving  devices  and  replan¬ 
ned  chore  routes  will,  on  many  farms, 
permit  a  greater  bird  load  per  man; 
and  on  such  farms  an  increased  flock 
will  produce  a  greater  volume  of  eggs 
over  which  to  spread  the  labor  and 
overhead  costs. 

Such  operators  hardly  need  be  re¬ 
minded  that  the  greatest  profits  are  se¬ 
cured  from  the  production  of  maximum 
volume  during  the  summer  and  fall. 
That,  of  course^  means  starting  a  good 
part  of  their  replacement  chicks  from 
August  to  December,  so  as  to  have  the 
flock  up  to  full  capacity  during  the 
“profit”  months  from  June  to  Novem¬ 
ber.  In  some  cases,  laying  shelters  and 
other  supplementary  housing  can  be 
used  during  these  months — equipment 
that  would  be  inadequate  during  the 
winter  months,  or  too  costly  to  operate 
the  year  round. 

For  poultry  raisers  whose  equipment 
or  general  setup  limits  them  to  v«ne 
brood  of  late-hatched  chicks  a  year, 
the  prospects,  as  we  see  them  today, 
would  not  warrant  any  expansion  of 
such  operations  this  year.  If,  out  of  the 
nice  profits  of  1948,  they  feel  encour¬ 
aged  to  expand  in  1949,  it  might  better 
be  done  in  the  form  of  off-season  chicks, 
which  would  tend  to  level  off  the  sea¬ 
sonal  highs-and-lows  of  production  — 
thus  helping  to  build  a  more  stable  in¬ 
dustry  for  everybody  engaged  in  it. 

— Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Wall¬ 
ingford,  Connecticut. 

^  ♦ 

The  Outlook 

What  is  the  outlook  for  poultry  feed 
prices  for  1949? 

In  my  opinion  there  is  not  much 
relief  in  sight  for  the  eastern  poultry- 
men  as  to  feed  prices  in  1949,  due  to 
the  government  support  prices  to  the 
western  farmers.  As  long  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  support  policy  is  in  force,  poultry- 
men  should  raise  some  of  their  own 
grain  if  at  all  possible.  The  one  bright 
spot  might  be  that  midwest  farmers 
may  prefer  to  sell  their  grain  to  the 
government  rather  than  feed  it  to 
poultry. — Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Sexed  Chicks 

What  ore  the  advantages  of  buying 
sexed  chicks? 

The  purchasing  of  sexed  pullet 
chicks  has  several  advantages,  such 
as: 

1.  You  get  just  what  you  want  for  a 
particular  purpose,  and  when  wanted. 

2.  It  means  a  saving  of  feed,  labor, 
fuel  and  litter  costs. 

3.  Pullets  grow  better  and  develop 
more  uniformly  when  separated  from 
the  beginning. 

4.  A  better  utilization  of  brooding 
and  rearing  space  is  possible. 

5.  It  requires  less  capital  tied  up  in 
buildings,  equipment,  feed,  labor,  fuel, 
etc. 

6.  It  is  more  economical  and  safer 
in  the  end,  and  assures  a  better  and 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


Again  Proven  Egg  &  Meat  Producers  * 

-  High  Hamo  pen  Storrs  1947-48  ^ 

-  4th  place  1948  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  f 

Buy  the  strain  that  is  outstanding  for  both  meat  ' 

and  egg  nroduction.  It  results  from  orogeny  test  ' 
breeding  for  livability,  high  egg  nroduction.  early  _ 

maturity,  fast  growth,  ranid  feathering,  and  good  I 

body  tvne.  | 

Profit  Producers  Too 

Vancrest  Hamns  are  giving  satisfaction  to  both  com-  ? 
meroial  egg  and  broiler  nrodtfcers.  The  person  with 
a  retail  route  is  narticuiariy  pleased  with  this  profit  j 
combination — lots  of  large  eggs  and  fast  growing 
broilers  that  dress  off  attractively. 

Also  HAMP-ROCK  (Sex-Link)  CROSS 

All  chicks  from  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  breeders. 

VANCREST  FARM,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  I 


OUNNYBROOK 


^TROFIT-BRED 

PULLETS 


Ages  up  to  reodv  to  lav  now  reodv 
for  shipment.  Also  started  chicks  and 


capons. 

U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Cleon 
New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red 
White  Rocks  —  Red  Rock  sex-links. 


Write  for  circular  —  Established  1920 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York 


For  steady  egg  production,  large  egg  size,  and 
high  livability — start  with  Bodine  Leghorn  Chicks. 
Sired  by  males  from  250  egg-record  hens  or  better. 
Leghorn  breeder  since  1923.  All  hatching  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm.  Cooperating  fully 
in  both  official  pullorum  and  breed  improvement 
phases  of  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan. 
Also  offering  Sex-Links  (Red-Rocks).  Prices  same 
as  1948.  Write  today  for  new  catalog. 

PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
Box  20,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 


Best  CamluHatian 

QUALITY  and  PRICE 

Quality  Leghorn  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs, 
Started  Pullets  Priced  Right 
Free  Price  List  and  Folder  Gladly  Sent 
Write  or  Phone  Today 

RICE  BROTHERS 


Egg  &  Apple  Farm, 

Rt.  3,  Phone  81-F-4,  Trumansburg,  N.  yJ 


KREHER’S 


U.  S.  Certified 
Pullorum  Cleon 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES  backed  up  by  a 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back 

GUARANTEE. 


Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

Kreher’s  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 


Casey  Road  East  Amherst,  N.  Y. 


t  ■ 

Where  Better  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  are  Bred 


N<^F\ 


arm^ 

/NCO«PO»Ar£0 
f  N  tAUABll 


Eggs  y«s— meat  too.  180-220  egg  averages,  the  result 
of  ROP  breeding.  Fast,  economical  weight  gains, 
early  feathering  —  the  result  of  practical  breeding. 
N.  H.,  U-  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Approved  chicks. 
Send  for  Cetelo^. 

A  N.H.,  U.S.  Pullorum  C/eon,  ft.O.P-  Breeding  Form 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

•  >  PCTCRBORQUGH.  NEW  HAMRSNIRC 


FAIRPORT  CHICKS 

Husky  chicks  from  Dloodtested,  Pullorum  clean  oreeders. 
Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  B.  I.  Beds.  New 
Hampshires,  Uock-Ued  and  Ued-Bock  Crosses.  OoB 
$18.00  per  100— order  todav. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40.  FAIRPORT  NEW  YORK 


TURKEYSi —  Genuine  Broad  Breasteo  bronze,  improved 
White  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices 
Write:  KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT. 

Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


\ 
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t 
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'  '  Christie's /VfWMM/>m/ff£S 

fKii'o^SPIZZERINKTUM 


Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean 

Only  the  Best  is  Good  Enough 

SPIZZERINKTUM  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES  have  the  vim,  vigor  and 
vitality  that  result  in  dependable 
profits  every  time.  They  make  full-bodied  broilers 
and  roasters,  and  arc  famous  for  large,  uniform 
eggs  with  superb  interior  quality.  SPIZZERINKTUM 
barred  rocks  carry  the  same  characteristics, 
developed  through  rigid  selection. 

new  hampshires  and  barred  rocks 

HATCHING  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
By  Air  Freight,  Parcel  Post  or  Express 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 


CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

Box  1 1 .  Kingston,  New  Hampshire. 


[IMERII.WENE 


GETOFFTOA  RIGHT  START  THIS  YEAR 


IIT  WENE  SOlVf  YOUR  CHICK  PROBIEWS 

0«r  experts  wilt  gladly  ^e  y«u  free  advice  »a  poaltry  mofters 

FREE  CATALOG  (JN^EARIY^ ORDE^RS^ 

Choose  your  chicks  from  Wene’s  eleven 
straight  breeds  and  crosses. 
Wene—a  name  that  made  Vineland  the  Chick 
Capital  of  America. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  A7,  VINEIAND,  N.  J. 


^^AR^fChicks 


Chapman  Chicks  are  customer- 
proven  for  high  livability,  fast 
growth  and  feathering,  quality 
meat,  and  heavy  production  of  big 
eggs.  All  breeders  on  our  own  farms 
—  N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM 
CLEAN. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED-ROCK  (Sex-LINKED)  CROSSES 
Try  Chapman  Chicks  this  season  — 
order  early.  Write  today  for  folder 
and  prices. 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 


238  WARREN  ST. 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 


N.Y.-U.S.R.O.P.  CERTIFIED  Breeding  Farm 
— Pullorum-Clean — 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 
STARTED  PULLETS 


Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock  Available 
FREE  CATALOG  Shows  Way  to 
HIGHER  PROFITS! 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS 

140  Leghorn  Lane 

ODESSA  Phone  30-W  NEW  YORK 


-WHITR^iOCK 

■  BABY  $  ^  Q  PER 

I  CHICKS  to 


100 


CHICKS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 
All  eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
_  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Sei.d  for  FREE  Circular 

|n#TW^1^WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 

DeoL  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


I 

I 


TOIMAM 

e.  SONS.  INC. 


'Thor-O-Bred' 

CHICKS 


EGGS  -  BROILERS  -  ROASTERS 

POULTRYMEN—We  want  to  share  profits  with  you!  Lorge* 
type  Leghorns,  leoding  Heovy  pure  breeds.  Crosses  (Sussex-Homp, 
Columbia-Homp,  Rock-Reds,  ftomp-Sussex,  Red-Rocks).  All  eggs  set 
24  oz  and  over  produced  from  the  finest  pullorum  tested  breeders.* 
Write  for  our  Profit-Sharing  Plon  TODAY. 


Schwegler's  Hatchery 

210  Northampton  Buffalo  8,  New  York 


BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKSr$b2lvf«f^  FROM  BIC  EGGS 


SMALL  TYPE  TURKEY— U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum 
Clean  Beltsville  White  Poults.  Excellent  body  type, 
nrHig  premium  prices  when  marketed.  Write  for  Infor- 
mation.  MARSTON’S  ‘‘TURKEY  LAND.”  R.D.  3. 
Hebron,  Maine. 


broad  BREASTED  BRONZE  —  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Ekgs  Purchased  POULTS  70c  each 

otlDELTON  FARMS,  BOX  A,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


quicker  profit. 

This  is  all  true,  provided  the  sexing 
is  done  by  a  reliable  person  and  his 
efficiency  of  determining  the  sex  is  al¬ 
most  perfect,  and  that  he  handles  the 
chicks  carefully  and  the  sexing  is  done 
at  the  proper  time. — Andrew  Christie, 
Kingston,  N.  H. 

*  *  * 

High  Quality  Chicks 

Are  high-quality  chicks  worth  the  extra 
cost? 

High-quality  chicks  are  always  a 
better  buy  than  those  that  lack  quality. 
Because  they  are  stronger,  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  your  farm  in  better  condition. 
You  have  less  chick  mortality.  It  takes 
no  more  feed  or  labor  and  no  more 
equipment  to  raise  chicks  with  the  in¬ 
herited  ability  to  produce  heavily. 
While  the  cost  per  chick  will  be  high¬ 
er,  livability  may  actually  make  your 
chick  cost  per  pullet  housed  or  broiler 
marketed  lower  than  if  you  buy  cheap 
chicks. 

In  chicks  bought  for  broilers,  feath¬ 
ering  will  be  more  rapid,  gains  will  be 
made  at  a  lower  cost  per  pound  of 
gain.  On  pullets  to  be  kept  for  eggs, 
you  will  have  fewer  losses  in  the  pullet 
flock,  they  will  start  laying  earlier  and 
the  early  eggs  laid  will  be  a  better  size. 
It  will  take  only  an  extra  egg  or  two 
to  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of 
the  chicks. — Monroe  Babcock,  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

m  *  * 

Early  Chicks 

when  should  baby  chicks  be  started  in 
1949  to  make  the  best  profit? 

In  1949  or  in  almost  any  other  year, 
I  would  surmise,  the  most  profitable 
chicks  are  those  started  in  late  Janu¬ 
ary,  February,  or  very  early  March, 
and  the  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows : 

The  pullets  will  start  laying  in  June 
or  July  at  a  time  when  egg  prices  are 
rising  rapidly  and  at  a  time  when  the 
yearlings  are  dropping  in  production 
because  of  the  hot  weather.  The  first 
eggs  will  be  small  and  they  will  be 
slow  to  come  up  in  size  but  small  eggs 
in  July  will  bring  about  what  large 
eggs  bring  in  April.  These  pullets  can 
be  pushed  through  late  fall,  and  with 
luck  and  good  management  plus  a 
good  strain  of  birds,  possibly  clear 
through  the  winter.  More  often  than 
not,  they  will  go  through  .at  least  a 
partial  winter  molt,  but  to  my  way  of 
thinking  this  is  desirable  since  it  gives 
them  a  rest  during  the  cheap  egg 
period  and  allows  them  to  “get  up 
steam”  for  the  push  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  as  yearlings. 

A  most  desirable  practice  is  to  start 
a  late  brood  as  well  as  an  early  one, 
using  the  same  brooding  equipment 
after  the  first  lot  goes  into  range  shel¬ 
ters  or  the  laying  house.  These  late 
hatched  pullets  coming  into  production 
in  November  and  December  will  pound 
through  almost  any  adverse  winter  con¬ 
ditions,  shelling  out  the  eggs  while  the 
early  hatched  birds  are  taking  their 
rest,  and  again  with  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  care  might  be  pushed 
through  the  hot  summer  months.  This 
system  provides  a  steady  income  and 
assures  more  efficient  use  of  equip¬ 
ment.  If  sufficient  brooding  equipment 
is  available,  “straight-run”  chicks 
should  be  purchased,  since  the  early 
broilers  will  hit  the  Easter  market  and 
the  late  broilers  will  come  along  at 
about  the  right  time  for  the  “clam¬ 
bake”  and  “firemen’s  picnic”  season. 
— John  V.  B.  Rice,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

SH  5*5  * 

Order  Early 

What  are  the  advantages  of  ordering 
chicks  early? 

Well-made  plans  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  success  of  any  business  and 
this  is  especially  true  with  poultry. 
Most  poultrymen  have  a  definite  time 
for  starting  their  chicks  which  fits  into 
their  year-round  scheme  of  manage¬ 
ment  better  than  any  other  date.  Put¬ 
ting  off  ordering  your  chicks  can  get 
you  off  to  a  wrong  start  which  will 


for  this  catalog 


F’ACT^  about 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm 

!•  We  own  200  acres,  15,000  layers,  a  few 
head  of  Angus  beef  cattle,  and  three  horses. 

2»  We  mate  up  56  individual  pedigree  pens. 

3#  We  trapnest  over  4,000  White  Leghorn; 
600  to  1,000  Barred  Rock  pullets  yearly. 

4»  We  have  408,000  egg  capacity  in  our 
two  hatchery  plants  and  have  booked 
over  1,000,000  chicks  for  1949  delivery, 

5»  This  year  we  have  pullets  entered  in 
the  following  tests  Storrs,  New  Jersey 
(Hunterdon),  Western  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Georgia,  and  California.  As  this 
is  written  (December  26th,  1948)  our  pul¬ 
lets  are  in  top  ten  pens  at  each  of  these 
tests.  As  nearly  as  we  can  determine,  we 
have  the  high  five  Leghorn  pens  in  the 
U.S.  at  the  end  of  November. 

Speaking  of  contests,  a  pen  of  Babcock 
Leghorns  holds  the  All-Time  World  Record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg  Laying  Tests.  Record: 
4057  eggs  and  4336.25  points  or  312  eggs 
and  333  points  per  bird 


Wingbanding  Pedigreed 
Chicks  at  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm  . ,  • 

•  Here's  Q  photograph  of  our  wing¬ 
banding  crew  taken  April  7th,  1948. 
Left  to  right  around  the  table:  First, 
Horrison  Fagan,  February  1947  Cor¬ 
nell  graduate,  who  is  a  whiz  on  poul¬ 
try  breeding  work.  At  present  Harrison 
is  studying  for  a  Masters  degree  at 
Iowa  State  College  and  plans  to  re¬ 
join  our  staff  in  June  this  year. 
Second,  Walter  Baurle,  a  Cornell 
February  1948  graduate,  who  was  with 
us  last  spring  to  gain  poultry  experi¬ 
ence  Third  and  with  the  white  cap, 
Stanley  Koskinen  local  talent,  good 
at  stamping  wingbands,  traying  eggs, 
catching  chickens,  etc.  Fourth,  Roy 
Ferrond,  who  is  our  general  manager 
around  here  Ray  is  o  Cornell  1941 
graduate  ond  has  a  Masters  degree 
from  Purdue  University,  February 
1948,  Fifth  ond  last  is  Monroe  Bab¬ 
cock,  "the  boss.” 

•  Harrison  removes  chicks  from  troys, 
marks  number  of  chicks  in  basket  op¬ 
posite  the  dam's  number  olreody  on 
the  basket.  He  records  hatch  in  book. 
Walt  and  Stan  stamp  bands.  Roy  and 
Monroe  wingband  the  chicks 
Round  table  in  center  re¬ 
volves  This  year  we  will 
band  4,000  chicks  per  week. 


WE  HATCH: 


White  Leghorn*— 
Red-Rock  Cro**— 
Rhode  Island  Reds— 
Barred  Rocks— 


Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  36,  thaca,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Babcock:  _ 

Please  send  me  your  catalog. 


Nome 


Address 


lEMMENS  lARQE lEGHORNS 


CONTEST  MATINGS  AT  REGULAR  PRICES 

Highest  White  Leghorn  Hen  for  Eggs  R.  I.  Contest— 317  Eggs.  Third  Highest  Pen  o 
White  Leghorns  In  1947-48  Maine  Contest.  Highest  Production  Pen  ol  White  Leghorns 
in  Western  N.  Y.  Contest  out  of  68  Pens  all  breeds,  April  and  July.  Contest  birds  taken 
from  Farm  flocks.  Nearly  50,000  birds  of  this  contest  stock  insures  you  delivery  ot  Baby 
Pullets  Jan.  5,  1949  and  after.  100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  and  Express 
Collect  Air  Express.  98%  and  100%  Sexing  Guarantee.  14  Day  Livability  Guarantee  pei 
Catalog.  Started  Stock,  all  ages.  Also  heavy  breeds.  Order  early.  Postcard  brings  36  Pace 
Catalog. 


LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM 


Box  1104L 


Holland,  Michigan 


BOOK 


your  chick  and  poult  order 
now  for  SPRING  DELIVERY 


Chicks  and  Poults  available  January  1st  on. 


EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES!  10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with 
every  100  ordered  for  February,  March  &  April.  Pull¬ 
orum  tested.  Thousands  weekly.  Sexed  chicks  at  all 
times.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
price  list  and  full  particulars  on  this  liberal  offer. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
DEP'T.  AA  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


R.  No.  1, 


EPHRATA,  PA. 


STARTED  CHICKS. 


4  to  8  weeks.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns,  Anconas. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Paul  S.  Pellman 
Owner,  Richfield,  Penna. 


DUCKLINGS,  Giant  Pekins '$30.00— 100,  White  Runner* 
$25.00,  Superior  Strain  Runners  $30.00,  Colored  Rouens 
$40.00,  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.00.  Less  than  lOO  add 
2c  per  duckling.  Toulouse,  White  China,  Grey  African 
goose  eggs  75c  each. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Drifting  2,  Penna. 


(76)  20 


American  Agriculturist,  February  5,  1949 


Roselawn  Leghorns  have  won  more 
long  time  customers  than  any 
other  breed  or  strain  in  America. 


SAVE  FEED  —  EARN  BIGGER  PROFITS 

Take  your  choice  of  Roselawn  baby  chicks  or  4  weeks  old  started  pullets. 
Let  us  help  you  mature  them  at  SAVINGS  OF  20%  to  50%  ON  FEED 
like  we  have  for  thousands  of  other  successful  poultry-raisers.  Your  pullets 
backed  by  our  28  years  importing,  trap-nesting,  pedigreeing  and  progeny 
testing  will  give  you  the  lowest  feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs  you  have  ever 
enjoyed.  WRITE  TODAY  for  LOWER  FEED  COSTS 
PROFITS. 

NO  PRICE  INCREASE  —  EARLY  DISCOUNTS 

We  have  not  raised  prices  for  two  years.  You  can  buy 
in  1949  at  our  old  1947  quotations.  We  also  offer  BIG 
WORTH  WHILE  DISCOUNTS  for  prompt  ordering. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  full  details  about  this  BIG 
DOUBLE  SAVING. 


BIGGER 


amu 


Yearly 
Records 
Up  To 
346  Eggs. 


Every 

Breeder 

Blood 

Tested. 


Rural 


ROSELAWN 
Route  1 0  R 


POULTRY  FARM 

Dayton  (7), 


Ohio 


Free 
Catalog 
Reduced 
Discount 
Prices 
Now  Ready 
Write  Today. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don't  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DA  VC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock 

Straight-Run.  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder '"’"Anri'’*it*  pVvs"  to 
list  and  Folder.  raise  Ciauser  Leghorns. 


Clements  Chicks  are  especially  bred  for  disease  resistance,  stamina,  and  top  egg 
production.  Available  in  .several  breeds  and  crosses  including: 

CLEMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets — Ideal  for  market  egg  producers — quick 
growing,  high  producing. 

CLEMENTS  R.l.  REDS — Make  excellent  profits  for  the  general  or  commercial 
poultrymar. — high  livability,  vigor,  heavy  egg  production. 

CLEMENTS  New  Hampshires —  Best  strains  available  for  hatching,  egg,  or  broiler 
meat  production. 


MAINE— U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Clements  chicks  are  guaranteed  and  backed  by  38  years  breeding  experience.  Order  chicks  now  to 
assure  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


Like  the  early  bird  that  gets 
the  worm,  you’ll  get  the  bar 
gains  if  you  answer  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  AMERICAN  AGRI 
CULTURIST  promptly.  Don’t  lay 
the  paper  aside  until  you  have  read 
them  thoroughly.  Ads.  in  AMERI 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  are  guar 
anteed.  To  get  the  protection  ol 
this  guarantee  you  must  say  you 
saw  the  ad.  in 

JLMERICAH 

AGBlCULrURlST 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 


The  new  wonder  animals  from 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter, 
eating.  Send  name  and  address  for 
big,  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST.,  MOBILE,  ALA 


WRIST  WATCHES  FOR  ALL 

MEN,  WOMEN, 
BOYS  &  GIRLS 

Guaranteed  bjnatlonallr 
known  mirs.  Reliable. 
Get  handsome  watch 
for  your  very  own. 
Yours  for  selling  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at  lOc  per  packet  and 
remitting  per  catalog.  Nothing  to  buy.  Send  for  40  pkts  seeds 
TODAY.  A  post  card  will  do, 

%dnc8»ter  County  Good  Co.»  StB*  286  FaradlM»  Ptt 


Would  You  Caponize  Hens?  TerJdefiL. 

ftttsn,  flavorize,  eaponlis  both  sexes,  any  ag*.  Valuable 
Information  free.  SINE.  AA6,  Quakertown.  Pa, 


GEESE  EGGS. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE.  Won- 
derful  Stock.  Get  order  in 
Early.  Also  White  King  Pigeons,  breeder  stock. 

GEBHARDT  FARM  MUSCATINE,  IOWA 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &  l>pA| 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckis. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.— Postage  Pd.  lUO  10«  100 

l.arge  English  White  Leghorns .  $13.00  $26.00  $  4.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Aheonas .  14.00  27.00  5.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Bocks .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Bed-Bock  Cross  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Special  Grade  A  Chicks,  Guarantee  98%  Livability 
First  Two  Weeks 


Special  White  &  Black  Leghorns....  18.00  30.00  15.00 

Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks .  18.00  28.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Bock-Bed  Cross  18.00  28.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

All  Breeders  State  Bloodtested  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Elsasser’s  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg . $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

U.S.-R.O.P.  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds . 13.00  20.00  10.00 


PBOMra  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
po.stage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  A,  McALiSTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


I'atteAf  Cki/K\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


S.  C.  Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns.  Large 
Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  &  White 
Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  &  New  Hamp.  Beds  &  Bed-Bock 
Cross.  Also  Heavy  Mixed.  AH  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write 
lor  our  new  prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS.  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS 

from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  tor  size,  type  & 
egg  production.  Can  ship  Jan.  18th  or  any  hatch 
after.  Hatches  each  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  for 
Catalog  &  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  AA  Rt.  2,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


etc  r/vi 

fQ- 


Eng.  Wh.  Tjeg.  Str.  Bun  $11.  Pits.  $32.  Ckls.  $2. 
N.  n.  Beds.  B..  I.  Beds,  B.  Bocks,  W.  Bocks, 
K-Koc.ks  Cross.  Btr.  Bun  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $19. 
(H.  Asst.  Ckls.  $8.)  From  tested  breeders. 

Cir.  Free.  LEHMAN  STRAWSER’S  HATCHERY, 
McAiisterville,  Pa, 


c.  iecttoKMi 


lEHMANS 


'  j6.niNm|RR0NCHim 


uaxiise  xicxxa  juaieii  iiuui  jcv.v/.x^. 

hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Bun  Cliicks  &  Pullets. 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  'Pa. 


cramp  your  style  (and  your  profits) 
for  a  whole  year. 

Here  are  some  of  the  advantages  of 
ordering  your  chicks  early: 

1.  You  can  get  chicks  from  the 
breeder  of  your  own  choice  and  can 
select  the  date  which  best  suits  your 
requirements. 

2.  You  will  be  able  to  get  the  breed 
which  you  prefer  for  your  special 
needs. 

3.  By  ordering  ahead  of  others  you 
vCtiil  be  at  the  top  of  the  list  for  the 
date  you  select  and  any  changes  which 
the  hatcheryman  has  to  make  should 
not  affect  your  order. 

4.  You  help  your  chick  supplier  do  a 
better  job  for  you  when  you  place  your 
order  early.  He  can  tell  you  right  off 
when  he  can  furnish  your  chicks  and 
won’t  have  to  stall  around  to  see  if  he 
can  stretch  that  particular  hatch  to 
cover  your  order  in  addition  to  those 
already  booked.  Chicks  don’t  just  hap¬ 
pen  nor  can  they  be  taken  off  the  shelf 
on  short  notice. 

5.  Early  orders  help  the  hatchery¬ 
man  to  operate  efficiently  and  this  al¬ 
ways  works  to  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned. 

Take  time  out  to  make  your  own 
plans,  then  place  your  chick  order 
early  so  your  hatcheryman  can  make 
his  plans  and  both  can  do  a  better  job. 

— Wallace  H.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y, 

*  *  4: 

Eleetric  Brooders 

What  are  the  advantages  of  electric 
heat  for  brooders? 

The  statements  and  claims  by  users 
of  electric  brooders  in  this  State  are 
such  that  only  the  novice,  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  or  the  old-fashioned  farmer 
w^ould  use  any  other  type  of  heat  to 
raise  chicks.. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  use 
of  electric  brooding  just  as  long  as 
electricity  is  available.  Therefore  suc¬ 
cess  depends  directly  upon  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  local  source  of  electricity 
and  how  well  the  local  company  can 
guarantee  against  power  failure.  This 
is  difficult  in  areas  where  ice  storms 
are  frequent. 

Heat  cost  in  brooding  chicks  is  inci¬ 
dental  in  raising  sturdy  stock.  It  is 
wdse  to  use  insulated  brooder  houses 
and,  where  large  numbers  of  chicks 
are  raised,  even  supplementary  heat, 
to  keep  the  room  temperature  moder¬ 
ate.  All-night,  dim  lights  are  also  a 
precaution  against  crowding. 

Users  of  electric  brooders  claim 
faster  feathering,  lively  stock  and  even 
growth;  on  the  other  hand,  some  claim 
more  frequent  cleaning  is  necessary, 
especially  around  and  under  the  hover, 
to  avoid  contaminated  floors  and  pos¬ 
sibility  of  disease.  —  Wm.  H.  Allen, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  * 

—  A.A.  — 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS 

Two  very  fine  new  volumes  in  the  Scrib¬ 
ner  Social  Studies  Series  of  textbooks  are 
“Building  Our  World’’  and  “Building  Our 
America.’’ 

“BUILDING  OUR  WORLD”  is  the  dy¬ 
namic  story  of  the  peoples  who  have 
wielded  a  pronounSed  influence  upon  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  American 
civilization.  Throughout  the  book  there  is 
a  definite  plan  to  bring  to  the  pupil  a 
wholesome  realization  of  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  opportunities  in  democratic  living. 

“BUILDING  OUR  AMERICA”  is  a 
textbook  in  American  history  that  defin¬ 
itely  meets  the  need  of  many  courses  of 
study  for  a  simple,  narrative  and  bio¬ 
graphical  history  of  the  discovery,  colon¬ 
ization  and  development  of  our  country. 
Clear,  simple  maps  keep  the  reader  aware 
of  the  whereabouts  of  the  personalities 
who  cross  the  pages  of  American  history. 

Both  of  these  books  have  been  prepared 
by  Fh'ofessor  Clyde  B.  Moore  of  Cornell 
University;  Helen  M.  Carpenter,  Chair¬ 
man  of  History  and  Government  at  Tren¬ 
ton  State  Teachers  College,  New  Jersey; 
Gertrude  M.  Lewis,  Director  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Services  in  New  Hampshire; 
and  Fred  B.  Painter,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Gloversvillc,  New  York.  The 
first  sells  for  $2.52;  the  second  for  $2.40, 
and  they  can  be  obtained  from  Chas. 
Scribner’s  Sons,  Ngw  York. 


RICHQUALITY  CHICKS 

LEGHORNS 


At  western  N.Y.  Test  (1947-48) 
Richquality  Leghorns  had  largest 
egg  size  of  any  entry. 


Bred  only  from  our  own  stock 
for  complete  control  of  quality. 

>  Largest  official 
pullorum  -  clean 
flock  in  New  York 
State.  Vaccinated 
for  Newcastle. 


WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


feister't^  LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS— White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas.  Special  Crosses 
and  New  Hampshires  direct  from  New  England.  Also 
others.  Low  prices.  Before  Buying — Our  1949  Most 
Helpful  18-page  Catalog  Awaits  You.  Full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  latest  poultry  raising  facts  plus  money¬ 
saving  ideas.  Chicks  Str.  Run  or  Sexed. 

Available  Now 


Breeding  Flocks 
Tested  by  Official 
Tube  Agglutina¬ 
tion  Method. 


C.  P.  LEISTER 


POSTAL  CARD 
BRINGS  YOU 
THIS. 

< - 


HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  and 
R  rpftri  fi  Pit 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

—  The  Old  Reliable  Plant  — 
^ All  leading  Breeds  for  Broilers 
/l\  j  &  Egg  Production.  Bloodtested 
■  /  Breeders.  Write  for  Prices  and 
Folders  giving  full  detculs  of 
flocks.  j,  j.  EHRENZELLER 

Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Sate  uelivery  guaiauteecL 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls, 

WJllTB  LBGllOltNS  AND  100  100  100 

BIIOWN  LEGlIOltNS  _  $12.00  $25.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Hooks  _  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  U.  Reds  Special  AAA  . .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . . . . . . . .  11.00  (St.  Run  only) 

Also  Started  Cliicks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate. 
Older  from  ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A.  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


GRAYBILL’S  cmaci 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Get  our  new  Low  Prices  and  FREE  actual  Photo 
literature  describing  the  breeding  and  liatching  of  our 
Hi- grade  Chicks.  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wli.  &  Br. 
Rocks,  St.  Run  or  Sexed.  N.  H.  Reds,  Rock-Red  & 
Jted  Rock  Gross  Direct  from  N.  11.  Hatclies  each 
Monday  &  Thursday.  We  pay  all  shipping  charges. 
C.  S.  Graybill  PItry.  Fm.  U  Hatch.  Box  4,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


-Mottled  Ancona  Chicks - 

The  Breed  with 
“Atomic  Laying  l^ower” 
of  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  10,  PA. 


RUGG^ED  WH1T£  LEGHORNS 

steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens  mated 
with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year  breeding 
Leghorns.  Hatches  .VIon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Straight 
Run  Chicks,  Pits.  &  Ckls.  Send  for  free  Cat.  Low  Prices. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  ‘■’ICH  FIELD,  PA. 


HILLPOT 
.QUALITY 
XTURKEYSi 
i  CHICKS 


<OUCKSi 


YOU  can 
make  good 
PROFITS 

with  this  excellent 
stock.  Over  40 
years  experience. 

F^ee  F&ider 
Save  time  —  jshon® 
Frsnehtews!  2^. 

HILLPOT 
POULTRY  FARM 

Box  29,Fr«nchtown,N.J. 
Freehold,  N.  J. 
Easton,  Pa. 
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Weetl  Killei*$$ 
Are  Here ! 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
pre-emergence  sprays  is  the  relatively 
good  control  of  annual  grasses  for  a 
period  of  three  to  six  weeks,  depending 
on  weather  conditions. 

Pre-emergence  sprays  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  sweet  corn,  field  corn  and 
asparagus,  and  2,4-D  is  strongly  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  trial  as  a  pre-emergence 
spray  on  potatoes.  Dinitros  such  as 
Sinox-General  and  Dow’s  Contact  her¬ 
bicide  are  also  strongly  suggested  as 
pre-emergence  sprays  for  potatoes. 

At-emergence  sprays  are  similar  to 
pre-emergence  sprays  except  that  ap¬ 
plication  is  made  after  the  crop  has 
just  come  through  the  soil.  Concentra¬ 
tions  are  lower  when  applied  at  this 
stage,  since  the  crop  is  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  injury.  Lower  concentrations 
applied  when  the  crop  has  emerged 
give  as  good  initial  weed  control  as 
do  pre-emergence  sprays,  but  ‘  do  not 
have  as  long  a  residual  effect  in  the 
soil  and  give  little  control  of  the  annual 
grasses.  At-emergence  sprays  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  sweet  corn  and  field  corn. 

Post-emergence  sprays  are  applied  to 
crops  after  they  have  emerged  and  es¬ 
tablished  themselves.  Lower  concentra¬ 
tions  of  2,4-D  are  used  at  this  stage  of 
growth  and  the  most  important  factor 
is  to  spray  when  weeds  are  small. 
When  weeds  are  small  and  in  a  vigor¬ 
ous  growing  stage,  they  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  2,4-D  and  will  be  more 
easily  killed  at  the  lower  rates  of  ap¬ 
plication. 

Post-emergence  application  of  2,4-D 
IS  generally  limited  at  this  time  to 
sweet  corn,  field  corn,  fall  and  spring 
grains  (not  seeded),  grass  pastures 
and  hay  fields,  and  strawberries.  An¬ 
other  herbicide  used  as  a  post-emer¬ 
gence  is  Potassium  Cyanate  on  onions. 
Chemical  weed  control  of  onions  will  be 
discussed  in  a  separate  article. 

Equip l■lelli:  Available 

A  variety  of  field  sprayers  has  been 
developed  for  application  of  2,4-D  and 
many  commercial  units  manufactured 
for  quick  attachment  to  ordinary  farm 
tractors  will  be  available  this  coming 
season.  These  units  are  relatively  low 
in  cost  and  can  operate  from  the  power 
take-off  of  the  tractor.  They  are  equip¬ 
ped  with  booms  ranging  from  14’  to 
30’  or  more  in  length  for  selective 
spraying  of  field  crops,  pastures,  road¬ 
sides  and  fence  rows.  Larger  and  more 
elaborate  trailer  sprayers  are  also 
available. 

These  sprayers  are  low-volume,  low- 
gallonage  applicators.  Too  low  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  spray  solutions  per  acre  should 
be  avoided  in  the  Northeast,  where 
spray  is  more  dangerous.  Most  manu¬ 
facturers  of  spray  equipment  now  have 
nozzle  assemblies  for  all  types  of  ap¬ 
plication  within  the  low-volume  range. 

Be  sure  to  have  a  pump  capable  of 
producing  the  desired  gallonage  per 
acre  and  also  a  pressure  gauge  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  pressure  actually  attained  in 
operation.  Use  a  good  filter  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  between  the  tank  and  the  pump. 
Keep  the  sprayer  clean  and  free  from 
sediment  since  the  small  opening  of  the 
nozzle  can  easily  become  clogged. 

Speed  of  travel  in  operation  of  these 
low  volume  sprayers  must  be  carefully 
calibrated  and  controlled  in  order  to 
^•pply  the  desired  amount  of  spray  so¬ 
lution  per  acre.  A  calibrated  glass  jar 
which  will  automatically  give  gallon- 
age  per  acre  for  specific  spacing  of 
nozzles  is  now  available.  It  is  almost 
essential  for  calibrating  the  spray  rig, 
since  it  is  a  time-saver  and  can  be  used 
for  periodic  checks  on  the  rate  of  ap¬ 
plication. 

Know  The  Type 

2,4-D  is  a  relatively  insoluble  com¬ 
pound  and  has  to  be  formulated  so  that 
it  can  be  used  as  either  a  suspension  or 
emulsion  in  the  spray  mixture.  It  is 


extremely  important  to  know  what 
formulation  or  type  of  2,4-D  is  being 
used  for  each  specific  job.  Most  widely 
used  formulations  have  been  the  amine 
salts  of  2,4-D  and  various  esters  of 
2,4-D. 

The  amine  salt  of  2,4-D  is  much 
safer  than  esters  in  selective  spraying 
of  crops  such  as  corn,  grain,  asparagus, 
potatoes,  and  strawberries.  When  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions  prevail — for 
example,  rain  within  24-28  hours  after 
spraying — the  initial  injury  to  the  crop 
is  more  serious  with  the  ester  formu¬ 
lations.  Esters  have  also  been  shown  to 
be  more  volatile  than  the  salt  formu¬ 


lations  of  2,4-D.  This  is  important  since 
volatile  fumes  of  2,4-D  can  be  carried 
for  long  distances  and  can  cause  seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  adjacent  crops  susceptible 
to  2,4-D,'  such  as  tomatoes,  peas,  and 
many  other  vegetable  crops  as  well  as 
fruit  trees  and  grape  vines.  This  makes 
the  use  of  ester  formulations  more 
dangerous  under  cropping  conditions  in 
much  of  our  northeastern  agriculture. 

Esters  can  be  used  effectively  on 
woody  plants  in  hedgerows  or  pastures 
if  they  are  far  enough  removed  from 
any  2,4-D  susceptible  crops. 

Some  sodium  salt  formulations  are 
commercially  available  in  a  limited  way 


but  many  have  generally  proven  less 
satisfactory  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  proper  suspensions  in  low  vol¬ 
ume  equipment.  Poor  suspensions  with 
limited  agitation  often  causes  clogged 
nozzles,  and  the  use  of  excessive 
amounts  of  wetting  agents  to  give  bet¬ 
ter  suspensions  may  give  excessive  wet¬ 
ting  of  the  2,4-D.  which  may  result 
in  non-uniform  killing  of  weeds. 
Editor’s  Note:  A  discussion  of  the  use 
of  2,4-D  for  weed  control  in  winter 
and  spring  grains  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue.  This  will  be  followed  by 
information  applying  to  other  north¬ 
eastern  crops. 


■  ■ 


No  job  is  too  tough  ...  no  weather  too  bad  for  the  USTRAC! 


Just  make  a  note  of  the  jobs  on  your  farm 
that  your  present  wheel  tractor  can’t 
handle.  Perhaps  you  need  a  drainage 
ditch  ...  a  gulley  filled  ...  a  road  repaired 
.  .  .  stumps  or  rocks  removed  .  .  .  hedge 
grubbed  .  .  .  post  holes  dug.  You  can  do 
ALL  these  jobs  and  many  more  with  the 
USTRAC  ...  as  well  as  your  normal  farm 
work  such  as  plowing,  disking,  harrowing, 
harvesting,  feed  grinding,  etc. 

Pulls  3-Bottom  Plow 

The  USTRAC  pulls  a  three  bottom  14" 
plow  in  third  gear  under  normal  condi¬ 


tions.  Will  operate  in  wet,  loose  groimd 
where  a  wheel  tractor  would  bog  down. 
No  weather  is  too  tough  for  the  USTRAC ! 

Ideal  for  Orchards  and  Vineyards 

Delivers  31.2  Brake  HP,  20  HP  at  the 
drawbar  —  yet  is  only  37  inches  wide  and 
54  inches  high.  Ideal  for  orchards  and 
vineyards.  Can’t  be  beat  for  hillside  work; 
rough  terrain;  narrow  working  widths. 
Extremely  maneuverable  and  easy  to 
operate.  Economical  —  cuts  fuel  costs  as 
much  as  one-third  over  wheel  type  tractors. 


◄ 


USTRAC’s  Dependability  Backed  by  Thousands  of  Tractors 

The  USTRAC  gives  you  all  the  features  of  the  Clark  Airborne 
tractor  that  performed  so  outstandingly  during  the  last  war.  Over 
3,000  of  these  tested,  proved  tractors  are  in  civilian  use  today. 
USTRAC’s  4-cylinder  Continental  gasoline  engine  is  well  known 
for  its  long  life  and  dependability.  Four  forward  and  four  reverse 
speeds,  up  to  5.8  MPH. 


USTRAC  ‘^Speedigger 


Digs  up  to  GOO  post  holes  per  day.  All  size 
holes,  any  depth.  More  “Speediggers”  in  use 
than  any  other.  Fits  87  models  of  wheel  and  W 
crawler  tractors.  Jeeps  and  trucks.  1 


Complete  Line  of 
Attachments  and  Implements 
for  the  USTRAC 

•  BULLDOZER 

•  “SPEEDIGGER” 

Post  Hole  Digger 

•  FRONT  END  LOADER 

•  POWER  TAKE-OFF 

•  HYDRAULIC  CONTROL 

•  POWER  WINCH 

•  BELT  PULLEY 

•  SNOW  PLOW 

•  LIGHTS 

•  MOLDBOARD  PLOWS 

•  DISK  PLOWS 

•  DISK  HARROWS 

Single  and  Tandem 

•  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROWS 

•  ROTARY  HOE 

•  ROLLER-PACKER-MULCHER 

•  MANURE  SPREADER 

•  FARM  WAGONS 

•  TRAILER,  Low  type 

•  GRAIN  ELEVATOR  and 

UNLOADER 


*?5v**2i 


0*41 


.  Mail  this  coupon  and 
V  get  all  the  facts! 


S.  TRACTOR  CORP.,  WARREN,  OHIO 


Q  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  USTRAC.  Send 
complete  details,  prices,  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Q  Send  folder  and  prices  on  the  “SPEEDIGGER.” 

□  .1 - . - — 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


SHORTHORIVS 


SEEDS 


ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


I _ HOLSTEIN _ j 

ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  offers 
for  sale  Carnation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred 
Bull  calves  from  high  record.  Carnation 
Dams.  Sires :  Carnation  Homestead  Hazel¬ 
wood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  R. 
Klock  &  Son,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


BULLS  AND  FEMALES,  all  ages,  many 
by  extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeder 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years.  E.  P. 
Smith,  Sherburne,  New  York. 


FRESH  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows 
and  first  calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and 
grade  Canadian  Holsteins,  mostly  calf- 
hood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged.  We  de¬ 
liver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address. 
Tuttle  Farms,  King  Ferry,  New  York. 
Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner. 


HOLSTEINS  HEIFERS.  Large  home 
grown.  Freshen  in  March.  27  to  select 
from.  T.  Rose,  East  Port  Bay  Road,  Wol¬ 
cott,  N.  Y.  Phone  (i()60. 


A  GRANDSON  OF  SOVEREIGN,  that 
great  Canadian  sire.  Born  Oct.  1948.  His 
dam  has  official  record  of  21832  milk,  790 
fat,  at  4  yrs.  and  stood  3rd  at  C.  N.  E. 
in  1939.  Price  $225  delivered.  Heifers  oc¬ 
casionally.  Howard  Fretz,  Stevensville, 
Ont. 


SEVERAL  REGISTERED  HEIFERS,  all 
daughters  of  a  son  of  Cornell  Pride  Six¬ 
teenth.  Their  dams  are  all  our  own  cows, 
everyone  of  which  has  a  proven  sire.  Herd 
accredited  for  Bangs  and  Tuberculosis. 
Thirteen  years  continuous  DHIA  records. 
Excellent  chance  to  get  started  with  pure- 
breds.  Special  consideration  if  you  are 
testing.  N.  R.  Peet,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR  SALE — Top  bull  calf.  Good  Hope 
Brisk  Patriot.  Born  August  25,  1948.  His 
Sire— Penshurst  Brisk  Man  App.  24  dau. 
10305M-413F.  Regression  Index  11080M- 
451F.  His  Dam — A  Penshurst  Patriot  dau. 
with  a  rec.  at  11  yrs.  10087M-365P.  His 
Gr.  Dam  ,  3  yr.  11281M  433F.  His  Gr.  Gr. 
Dam  6  yr.  12111M  469P.  Our  first  Brisk 
Man  Patriot  cross  heifer  just  completed 
2  yr.  old  rec.  12850M  541F  2x  305  days. 
Price  $225.00  delivered.  William  Hoellerich, 
Good  Hope  Ayrshires,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

I  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Every  ani¬ 
mal  personally  selected  to  build  customers 
good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No  sales  on 
Sunday.  State  Dairy  Cattle  Co.,  Inc.,  B. 
N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  New  York,  R.  D. 
5,  Phone  2015. 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtest- 
ed  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  in  carload 
lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  COWS.  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood- 
tested  and  Accredited.  Large  selection. 
Free  Delivery.  Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston 
Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-Jl. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Holsteins, 
Guernseys,  Liberal  Credit.  Truck  loads 
delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State.  Will 
buy  entire  dairies  for  cash.  Phone  13Y5 
E.  B.  Ryan,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


100  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS  for  sale.  50 
cows  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs.  J.  A.  Foote 
&  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  vaccinated,  first  calf  heifers  and 
cows  for  sale.  Wilbur  Parsons,  Route  41, 
Sanford,  N.  Y, 

I  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  | 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  -  A  N.G  U  S 
Bulls.  Marilee  Repeater;  born  1-5-48.  Mari- 
lee  Grenadier;  born  6-13-48.  $300  each.  Leo 
J.  Winter,  Shirley  Road,  North  Collins, 
New  York. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  bull  for  sale.  Reg¬ 
istered.  Small  herd.  Do  not  wish  to  in¬ 
breed.  Phone  106F13.  King  Bros.,  Tru- 
mansburg,  N.  Y’’. 

I  HEREFORDS  | 


15  BRED  HEIFERS,  grade  Herefords  for 
sale.  Ralph  Brown,  East  Concord,  N,  Y. 


PDLLED  HEREFORD  bull  calves.  Farm¬ 
ers,  raise  your  own  bulls.  Rugged,  well 
bred,  calves  at  farmers  prices.  Cloverland 
Farms,  Meriden,  N,  11. 


BRAHMAN 


FUBEBEZD  BRAH3I-4N  BULL  and  2 
heifers.  One  214  yr.  old  and  one  2  yr.  old. 
Bull  will  be  3  yrs.,  this  month.  T.  B., 
Bang’s  tested,  and  vaccinated.  Purebred 
and  registered.  Gerald  U.  Caryl,  Mareellus, 
New  Vork. 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  (Milk 
Beef)  since  1936.  Bull  calves,  beauties; 
others  buy  here !  Service  age  Bull — good 
one.  Dam’s  aver,  fat  4.95%,  double  grand¬ 
son  of  Wachusett  Duchduke,  sister  made 
20,619-775;  only  $400.  Oscar  Hendrickson, 
Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


ailLKING  SHORTHORNS  the  dual-pur¬ 
pose  cow  often  called  Durham.  A  produc¬ 
er  of  4%  milk  that  can  compete  with  the 
Dairy  Breeds  and  beef  quality  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Beef  Breeds.  Noted  for 
their  longevity.  Write  for  a  list  of  member 
breeders  in  New  York  State  and  visit 
those  near  you  to  learn  more  about  this 
fastest  growing  breed  of  cattle.  O.  M.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Secretary,  New  York  State  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Breeders,  501  Plum  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


3IILKING  SHORTHORN  for  Sale.  Pure¬ 
bred  bull  calf  born.  Dec.  25,  1948.  Promin¬ 
ent  bloodlines.  Request  information.  W. 
M.  Graves,  Shinglehouse,  Pa. 

CHOICE,  small  herd  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horns,  including  3  cows  (one  in  milk,  one 
fresh,  one  springing),  2  heifers  (one  fresh, 
one  springing),  2  open  heifers,  one  heifer 
calf,  one  yearling  bull,  and  imported 
Canadian  bull.  More  than  50%  Wachusett 
bred  and  representing  blood  of  Neralcam 
King  Arthur,  Hillview  Anderson  Bates, 
Wachusett  Chess  and  Stanham  Rutland. 
Ashby  Pasture,  Ashby,  Mass.  Phone  38-4. 

I  GOATS  I 

TOGGENBURG  GOATS  for  sale.  Write 
for  list.  White  Stone  Farm,  Quechee,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


SHEEP 


115  GRADE  CORRIEDALE  ewes  bred  to 
registered  Corriedale  rams  for  sale.  Ralph 
Brown,  East  Concord,  N.  Y. 


I  SWINE  I 

DUROC  BOARS:  25  large  fast  growing, 
thick-set.  Late  summer  and  early  fall. 
Pigs  for  sale.  Selected  from  more  than 
150  raised.  Registered,  Immune.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Allen  Post,  R.  D.  1, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS,  Bred  gilts, 
fall  boar  and  sow  pigs.  Championship 
bloodlines.  Valley  View  Farms,  Falls 
Road,  Baltimore  9,  Md, 


CHOICE  PEDIGREED  Chester  Whites, 
bred  gilts  for  sale.  Pigs  and  boars.  C.  E. 
Cassel  &  Son,  R.  2,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


10  BRED  GILTS  to  farrow  in  April.  $100. 
Bred  to  son  of  1947  New  Jersey  Grand 
Champion.  Hilltop  Duroc  Farm,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  FALL  PIGS  from  A.  R. 
sows.  High  class  bred  Gilts  backed  by 
high  production.  Some  are  Canadian  Bred. 
Pinelma  Farm,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS.  High  winning  herd 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Maryland  State  Fairs,  1948. 
Champion  carcass  over-all  breeds.  Na¬ 
tional  Barrow  Show.  Illustrated  circular. 
Yalehurst  Yorkshire  Farms,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS  for  sale.  Top 
blood  line  of  the  U.S.A.  8  week  old  pigs, 
$25.00  either  sex.  A  few  bred  gilts  for 
spring  farrow.  H.  B.  Sincebaugh,  R.  D.  2, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  &  Blacks 
also.  Both  purebred  8  wks.  pigs.  Service 
boars,  bred  sows.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincen- 
town,  N.  J. 


PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE,  Duroc  &  Es¬ 
sex  swine.  All  ages.  Top  breeding.  Blue 
Ribbon  Farms,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


CERTIFIED  SMOOTH  RURAL  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  big  yielders.  Write  for  Field  Read¬ 
ings.  Let  us  book  your  order  for  spring 
delivery.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  ESSEX  seed  potatoes.  This 
IS  one  of  the  new  Blight  Resistant  va¬ 
rieties  that  needs  no  spraying.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  report  yields  of  better  than  600 
bushels  per  acre.'  Seed  supply  limited. 
Booking  now  for  spring  delivery.  Thomp¬ 
son  Farms,  Clymer,  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES,  Certified  Green  Moun-  , 
tains,  finest  strain  froiji  our  foundation ' 
Tuber  CTnit  Seed.  Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y'. 

SEED  POTATOES,  certified  Houmas.  $4 
cwt.  at  farm.  E.  AV.  LeMuy,  So,  Wind- 
hum,  V’ermont. 


SEEDMIXTURE  :  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
(broadleaf)  42.48%,  Timothy  33.57%,  La- 
dino  clover  18.20%.  No  noxious  weeds. 
75c  per  lb.  Cash  with  order.  Minimum 
order  20  lbs.  Shipped  prepaid.  W.  S, 
Wilson  &  Son,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


BONDA,  MINDO,  CLINTON  Seed  oats, 
out-yield  everything.  Disease,  smut  re¬ 
sistant.  Highest  recommendations.  William 
lllian,  Adell,  AVis, 


BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  SEED.  New  York 
broadleaf.  96.7  purity,  no  noxious  weeds. 
$1.50  per  pound  F.O.B.  C.  F.  Crowe, 
Dryden,  N,  Y. 

I  PLANTS  &  BULBS  | 

STRAAVBERRY  PLANTS  —  1949  Spring 
dug.  State  inspected.  21  varieties.  If  you 
live  within  driving  distance,  our  free  cir¬ 
cular  gives  directions.  Write  today.  Rex 
Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 


GLAD  BULBS  $5.00,  100  Fairangel,  Surf- 
side,  Corona,  Elizabeth  the  Queen.  Foster 
Fingar,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

I  FRUIT  I 

DELICIOUS  TREE  RIPENED  FRUIT. 

Let  us  ship  you  a  bushel  basket  direct 
from  our  own  grove.  Sweet  and  juicy, 
picked  and  shipped  fresh  daily.  Oranges 
:tl.75,  grapefruit  $1.50,  tangerines  or  mix¬ 
ed  $2.00.  Express  charges  collect.  W.  T. 
Robinson,  Seffner,  Florida. 


ORDER  SUN  RIPENED  Indian  River 
fruit  from  Grower.  Our  choicest  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  assorted.  Full  bushel  only 
$5.50;  90  pound  crate  $8.50.  Family  fruit 
excellent  quality  not  fancy,  55  pound 
bushel  $5.00;  90  pound  crate  $7.50.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  East  of  Mississippi  River. 
Add  15%  west.  Ingram  Groves,  Box  15 
AA,  Rockledge,  Florida. 


BUSHELS  Delicious  Navels  $4.75.  Temples 
$5.50.  Pineapple  Oranges  $3.95  prepaid. 
James  Kimber,  Orange  Grower,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 

I  BETTER  FRUIT,  lower  prices.  Oranges, 

grapefruit  $2.00  bushel.  A.  Shaw,  1511  6th 
Ave.,  Bradenton  2,  Florida. 

I  POULTRY  I 

BABCOCK  AVHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred 
to  give  you  top  performance  in  the  laying 
house.  Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world  record  for  official  contest 
egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg 
laying  tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes 
these  birds  and  tells  you  what  they  will 
do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
3- A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


NINE  FIRST  PLACES,  1948  Official  Lay¬ 
ing  Tests;  highest  long-time  average  pro¬ 
duction  and  livability.  The  Kauder  Strains 
have  a  combination  of  Profit  power  that 
makes  them  first  choice  among  experi¬ 
enced  poultrymen  and  breeders.  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  Sex- 
links.  New  catalog.  Irving  Kauder,  Box 
92,  New  Paltz,  N,  Y. 


SINCE  1912  we  have  selected  and  bred 
our  White  Leghorns  for  Livability  and 
production  of  high  quality  large  white 
eggs.  Never  a  pullorum  reactor  on  the 
farm.  Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  New 
Y'ork. 


NEW  YORK  STATE’S  LARGEST  U.S. 
R.O.P.  R.O.M.  farm.  N.Y.  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean.  ROP  all-time  record  average  of 
qualified  birds.  294  eggs,  26.1  oz.,  4.6  lb. 
338  qualified  300  eggers.  A  300  egger  out 
of  every  3  birds  entered.  Brender’s  Leg¬ 
horns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Estab¬ 
lished  1921.  Famous  for  their  hardiness 
and  high  production.  Write  for  price  list. 
Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son,  AVest  Sho- 
kan,  Rte.  2,  New  Y’ork. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM.  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires.  U.  S.  certified.  Pullorum 
clean.  Average  record  of  all  Leghorn 
males  as  housed.  Dam’s  production,  319.6. 
Sire’s  dam’s  production,  304.2.  Dam’s  egg 
weight,  25.77.  Dam’s  body  weight,  4.51.  Free 
circular.  E.  R.  Stone  &  Son,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL’S  RED-ROCK  CROSSES  and 

White  Leghorns  from  selected  farm-proved 
breeding  produce  large  healthy  layers 
that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull- 
orum-Clean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated. 
Write  today.  Ylarshall  Brothers,  Ylecklen- 
burg  Road,  B.D.  5-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  9082. 


THE  McGREGOR  FAR3IS.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns — 30  years  experience  in  profit- 
producing  birds.  Write  for  prices.  V.  C. 
McGregor  fit  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Feb.  19  Issue  . 

Closes  Feb.  4 

Mar.  5  Issue 

.  ..Closes  Feb.  18 

Mar.  19  Issue . 

Closes  Mar.  4 

Apr.  2  Issue . 

....Closes  Mar.  18 

I  POULTRY  I 

AVILLIAMS  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy 
layers,  high  livability.  Good  size  and  type. 
Pullorum  free.  Fine  egg  quality.  Send  for 
circular.  S.  A.  Williams,  Montour  Falls, 
New  York. 


PULLETS-CAPONS.  U.  S.  Approved-Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Early  maturing.  Heavy  pro¬ 
ducers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks.  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
Sunnybrook  Farms,  Box  A,  Phone  504, 
Hudson,  New  York. 


AA'HITE  LEGHORN  breeding  cockerels. 
N.Y.  U.S.  R.O.P.  Pullorum  clean.  Vacci¬ 
nated  for  Newcastle  and  Chicken  Pox. 
Kreher’s  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Breed¬ 
ers  of  S,  C.  VA^hite  Leghorns,  Casey  Road, 
East  Amherst,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARYI.  Leghorns, 
Large  Birds.  Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son, 
Hobart,  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


IIMES  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorn,  Reds. 
Crosses.  Pullorum  passed.  Elwyn  Himes, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  R.  2. 


RICH  QUALITY  Leghorns,  Reds.  Our  38th 
year.  18,000  birds.  One  of  New  York 
State's  oldest  and  largest  breeding  farms. 
Write  for  catalog.  AVallace  H.  Rich  & 
Son.  Rich  Poultry  Farms,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.  Known  for  exceptional 
livability  and  consistent  production.  Cir¬ 
cular  available.  Red-W-Farm,  Box  W, 
AVolcott,  N.  Y. 


AVHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine 
is  a  name  to  consider.  25  years  breeding 
ing  Leghorns,  Eli  H.  Bodine  &  Son,  Che¬ 
mung,  Box  20,  New  York. 


CARSON’S  PRODUCTION  BRED  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Red-Rock  cross.  Larger, 
Healthier,  More  Vigorous.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Kenneth  B.  Carson,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Crosses.  They  live,  they  lay,  they 
pay.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on 
request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer,  Box  C, 
Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  REDS  from  our  heavy  laying  strain 
of  pullorum  tested  reds.  Live  well,  feather 
well.  Make  good  broilers  and  capons.  $i» 
hundred.  Windroeks  Farm,  Holliston,Mass. 


KEYSTONE  BLACK  LEGHORNS  — 
Healthiest,  profitable  breed.  Also  Regis¬ 
tered  Tamworth  Swine.  Write  Keystone 
Farms,  Richfield,  Penna. 


BOICB’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family 
test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat,  U.  S. 
Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  .Clean.  Gerald 
Boice,  Box  A,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


BULK  LEY’S  BETTER-BRED  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Production  and  profit  for  you ! 
Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new  catalog 
and  price  list.  Pedigreed  stock  available. 
Allen  H.  Bulkley  and  Sons,  Department 
A  A,  Odessa.  Phone  30- AV  New  York 


RUBENZAHL’S  BARBED  ROCKS.  Bred 
tor  eggs  and  meat.  N.Y.-'  U.  S.  certified, 
pullorum  clean.  Largest  R.O.P.  breeders 
of  Barred  Rocks  in  New  York  State. 
Early  feathering  and  fast  growth.  Ruben- 
zahl  Bros.  Neversink,  New  York. 


WESTVILLE  LEGHORNS.  Breeders  of 
large  northern  grown  Leghorns  since  1928. 
Write  for  Mating  List.  Fred  Schempf, 
Milford,  New  York. 


DRYDEN  SPRIxVGS  FARM.  Leghorns 
that  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 
Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  and  Parmenter 
Reds.  They  live,  lay  and  pay  in  every 
way.  Write  for  circular.  Far  View  Poultry 
Farm,  B.  D.  2,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HAMMOND’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Top 
production  breeding  for  over  30  years. 
Male  birds  from  300  egg  record  dams. 
Efficient  producers  of  large  eggs  on  mini¬ 
mum  feed  intake.  All  breeders  bloodtested. 
Write  for  free  circular.  David  M.  llani' 
mond.  Route  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

I  BABBITS  I 

NEAA'  ZEALAND  AA’'HITES,  3^4  mo.  $5.00 
ea.  Best  for  meat  and  fur.  Grow  fast  and 
large.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Pay  after  you 
receive  them.  Many  people  write  they  re' 
ceived  better  rabbits*  than  they  expected. 
Names  furnished.  Kelsie  Agor,  3Iahopac 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


BABBITS  AVANTED.  $.40  a  lb.  Don’t 
Ship.  Write.  J.  10.  Sto«-ker,  Ramsey,  N.  J, 
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pasture  turned  into  poultry  meat  with 
geese.  Free  list.  Paul  Muller,  Fultonham, 
>ew  York. 

[  EQUIPMENT  I 

fob  SALE:  Fox  pickup  Forage  Har¬ 
vester  in  excellent  condition.  1  used  and 
1  new  Case  4  Bar  side  rakes.  Case  S  C 
tractor  with  cultivatbr  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Bean  Bros.,  Hayts  Corners,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Ovid  34F3. 

g^E _ TWO  POWER  LIFTS,  one  new 

and  one  used.  For  Massey  Harris  tractors. 
101  Junior  and  Senior.  Ellis  Anders,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Pa. 

PETERSIME  incubators  For  Sale. 
Battery  brooders  and  other  equipment  for 
a  small  hatchery.  Priced  to  sell.  Deposit 
Hatchery,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

McCOBMICK  DEEDING  A.  Tractor,  snow 
plow  for  sale.  Early  48  model  with  front 
rear  wheel  water,  oversize  10-28  tires, 
lights,  starter,  lift.  Like  new.  Smith  Bros., 
B.F.D.  3,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  Phone  2131. 

USED  BGH  CLETRAC  for  sale,  suitable 
for  heavy  farm  work  or  farm  logging.  For 
details  write  Adirondack  Lumber  Co., 
Wells,  N.  Y.  _ 

PAPEC  FIELD  HARVESTER,  New  Hol¬ 
land  baier  new  condition  $1800.  Allis 
Chalmers  U.  C.  tractor  $1300.  1948  five 
foot  International  combine  $1300,  for  sale. 
Mack’s  Dairy,  Titusville,  Pa.  Star  Route. 

MYERS  SILVER  CLOUD  SPRAYER: 
Brand  new,  on  rubber,  25  gal.  pump,  400 
gal.  tank.  Power  take  off.  Bargain  price. 
Don  J.  Wickham,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

FOB  SALE:  Used  Case  Baler,  used  Ohio 
Baler,  New  New  Holland  Baler,  Inquire, 
B.  C.  Reed  &  Son,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE:  2  used  WC  Allis  Chalmers 
Tractors.  2  new  WC  Allis  Chalmers. mow¬ 
ers.  New  &  used  AC  cultivators.  Inquire, 
B.  C.  Reed  &  Son,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


OLIVER  ANN  ARBOR  automatic  wire 
baler,  used  one  year.  Excellent  condition. 
Fred  Bulsch,  Lyons,  New  York.  Phone 
Lyons,  681R1. 

V.  A.  C.  CASE  TRACTOR.  Power  take  off 
and  hydraulic  lift,  pulley.  Used  very  little. 
Gerald  R.  Caryl,  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 

I  i 

FOB  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn 
baled,  all  grades,  will  deliver  by  truck 
or  ship  by  rail.  Subject  to  your  inspection. 
Tel.  48-283.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.D.  4,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 

TIMOTHY,  MIXED  HAY,  STRAW  for 
sale.  Advise  what  you  want.  Robert  Wolff, 
Schaghticoke,  New  York.  Phone  Green¬ 
wich  309F31. 


FLUE  CURED  HAY,  mixed  ladino,  al¬ 
falfa  and  broome  grass  for  sale.  Deliv¬ 
ered  anywhere.  Robert  Barrows,  Harpurs- 
ville.  New  York.  Phone  53F4-5  B.  1. 

ALFALFA,  CLOVER  and  mixed  hay, 
straw.  Telephone  391  Fayetteville.  Henry 
K.  Jarvis,  Box  108,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

PRIME  VERMONT  BALED  HAY  for 
sale:  Grade  No.  1  tim. -clover  mix.  at  barn 
$35.  per  ton;  Grade  No.  3  tim. -clover  mix. 
at  barn  $20.  per  ton.  Hay  cut  from  lime¬ 
stone  and  clay  meadows,  southern  Ver¬ 
mont  Champlain  Valley.  Easy  of  access, 
shown  any  time,  any  amount.  Write  Box 
514E  American  Agriculturist  or  telephone 
evenings  Gramercy  7-0378,  New  York  City. 

ALL  TYPES  of  Hay  for  Sale.  Delivered 
by  truck  or  rail.  Kenneth  L.  Stewart, 
Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


BUBAL  MEN  OR  WOMEN:  Ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  your  income  if  you 
know  farms  and  rural  property.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Either  full  or  part  time. 
Leads  furnished.  Car  and  telephone  essen¬ 
tial.  Write  giving  brief  personal  history. 
Eastern  Real  Estate  Agency,  3  Grove 
Street,  Amsterdam,  New  York. 


AMBITIOUS  sales  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE  with  agricultural  background  de¬ 
sired  by  old  established  Eastern  concern 
to  call  on  farm  implement  dealers  in 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
Kindly  state  business  experience,  give  ref¬ 
erences  and  age.  LeBoy  Plow  Company, 
LeRoy,  New  York. 

experienced  dairyman  on  modern 
farm  near  Rochester.  Small  family  pre-  ' 
ferably  with  able  working  son.  Both  good 
milkers.  Good  wages,  future  to  right 
people.  Attractive  house,  conveniences. 
State  experience,  qualifications.  George 
Corby,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


I  HAMSTERS  | 

RAISE  GOLDEN  HAMSTERS,  large  pro¬ 
fits.  Fastest  breeding  animal  known.  Lab¬ 
oratories  use  thousands,  breeding  Pairs 
$3.00.  Instructions  on  care  and  breeding 
with  each  order.  Start  now  and  be  inde¬ 
pendent.  Violet  M.  Caster,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 

I  HONEY  I 


PURE  HONEY.  Clover,  Wildflower  or 
Buckwheat,  5  lbs.  $1.60,  10  lbs.  $3^.00,  30 
lbs.  $8.00;  Old  fashion  Buckwheat  Flour 
10  lbs.  $1.60.  Postage  paid  to  3  zone.  Bill 
Sossei,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 

DELICIOUS  new  crop  Buckwheat.  5  lb. 
pail  $1.25  postpaid  3rd  zone.  Case  of  6 
5-lb.  pails  $6.00.  60  lb.  cans  $7.20.  F.O.B. 
sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


60  LBS.  BEST  CLOVER  HONEY  $9.00. 
Not  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayettevilie,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  135-60  lb.  cans.  Good  fall  blend. 
$6.  each,  10  cans  or  more.  FOB.  Blanchard 
Apiaries,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

I  REAL  ESTATE  | 

FARMS  -  HOTELS  -  G.  STATIONS  - 
GARAGES.  100  acres,  modern  buildings, 
$10,500.  140  acres,  equipped,  18  stock, 
$12,500.  200  acres,  equipped,  30  cows, 
crops.  400  acres,  level  land,  tools,  modern 
buildings,  stable  90  cows,  city  markets. 
Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  New 
York.  Phone  46-234. 


DAIRY  CROP  FARM— 240  acres,  20  wood¬ 
land,  balance  under  cultivation,  gravel 
soil,  2  large  barns,  chicken  house,  8  room 
house,  electricity.  30  stanchions,  drinking 
cups,  milking  machine,  cooler,  water  heat¬ 
er,  permanent  pasture,  alfalfa,  winter 
wheat,  apple  orchard.  P.  L.  Harpending 
Est.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

127-ACRE  FARM,  excellent  buildings, 
10-room  house,  30  head  of  cattle,  2  horses, 
all  farm  machinery.  On  hard  road.  $17,000. 
Harry  Munn,  Treadwell,  New  York.  Sales¬ 
man  for  Frank  Fatta. 


73-ACRE  FARM  for  sale — to  settle  estate. 
On  improved  road  %  mi.  from  Mendon,  N. 
Y. ;  12  mi.  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Large 
acreage  suitable  for  building  lots.  Produc¬ 
tive  land,  no  waste.  3  acres  woodland. 
Barn  fair,  good  9  room  house,  running 
water,  electricity.  Will  sell  all  or  part. 
Sadden’s  Hat  Store,  404  State  Street, 
Rochester  4,  New  York. 


STROUT’S  FALL-WINTER  FARM  CAT¬ 
ALOG  FREE !  Time-Money  Saving  guide- 
over  2800  genuine  bargains  Coast  to  Coast. 
Strout  Realty,  355-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE.  3000  laying 
hen  capacity  with  large  insulated  brooder 
house,  6  incubators,  5  large  cages  for 
chicks.  Brooder  house  heated  with  1  large 
boiler;  radiators  on  both  floors,  hot  water 
system.  Large  range  with  32  shelters  each 
with  125  chick  capacity.  Five-room  cottage 
close  by.  Write  Francis  Hudson,  421  Brit¬ 
ton  Street,  Fairview,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


ONLY  $375  DOWN.  Delhi,  N.  Y.  330-acre 
farm.  House,  barn  need  repairs.  $5,000 
easy  terms.  Tax  title.  Opportunity  to  right 
party.  Owner-Operator.  Box  1-B,  20-34 

34th  Street.  L.  I.  C.  5,  N.  Y. 

I  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

RAW  FURS,  HIDES,  SKINS,  WOOL. 
Highest  prices  paid.  Ship  Direct.  Paul 
Baratier,  Parish,  N.  Y, 

COMPLETE  COMMERCIAL  BEEKEEP¬ 
ING  outfit  for  sale  including  600  colonies 
bees,  truck,  house,  shop  and  other  build¬ 
ings  located  on  60  acre  farm  near  Ithaca. 
Everything  modern  and  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Bees  and  locations  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately  if  desired.  William 
Coggshall,  South  Lansing,  New  York. 

BEAUTIFUL  MAINE  WOOLENS  f^ 

suits,  coats,  dresses.  Send  100  for  samples 
and  prices.  I'lorence  Moody,  Farmington, 
Maine. 


DRESS  GOODS.  Finest  printed  percales, 
latest  patterns,  fast  colors.  Only  39c 
square  yard  for  orders  totaling  10  yards. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  plus  posta.ge.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  cheerfully  re¬ 
funded.  Samples  on  request.  Gary  Mills, 
Dept.  AA,  Clary ville.  New  York. 

PECANS — New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts 
graded,  hand  selected.  10  lbs.  $3.75.  Jumbo 
size  shelled  halves  5  lbs.  .$5.25.  Choice 
broken  halves  and  pieces  5  lbs.  $4.50.  De¬ 
livered,  insured,  satisfaction  guaranteed 
unconditionally.  J.  Trus  Hayes,  Box  1731, 
Dillon.  S.  C. 


NORTHERN  RED  CEDAR  fence  posts 
for  sale,  poles  most  durable,  wholesale. 
(Delivered.  F.  G.  Fletcher,  Norwood,  N.  Y, 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


HESE  bright,  warm  winter 
days,  I  am  seeing  a  lot  of 
cows  turned  out  mostly  in 
barnyards.  That  is  good  with 
some  “ifs”  added.  Is  that 
barnyard  smooth  and  soft,  either  natu¬ 
rally  or  made  so  with  bedding,  or  is  it 
wet,  rough,  stony  or  bedded  with  cind¬ 
ers  and  clinkers?  If  it  is  the  latter,  you 
are  almost  sure  to  have  foot  trouble 
before  spring.  Are  you  watching  rapid 
changes  in  the  weather,  cold  or  freez¬ 
ing  rains  following  warm  spells,  and 
are  you  changing  your  barn  ventilation 
to  meet  these  changes  in  weather  ? 
This  kind  of  winter  is  wonderful  for 
livestock,  but  it  can  also  be  disastrous. 

This  brings  up  a  question  I  have  long 
wanted  to  ask.  Are  you  a  livestock 
man?  Do  you  instinctively  and  almost 
automatically  bring  your  animals  in 
when  they  should  be  in  and  turn  them 
out  when  they  should  be  out?  Do  you, 
without  real  thought,  see  that  your 
barnyard  is  smooth  with  no  old  wire 
and  boards  around  ?  Do  you  sense 
when  your  animals  are  doing  well,  are 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


1  DOGS  1 

THOROUGHBRED  GERMAN  POLICE 
pups  &  dogs.  A.K.C.  registered  or  un¬ 
registered.  Greys  and  Blacks.  Prices  re¬ 
duced.  E.  A.  Foote,  The  Foote  HiUs. 
Unionville,  N.  Y. 

TRAINED  BEAGLES,  Foxhounds,  Hare- 
hounds,  cooners.  $25.00  up.  John  Bilecke, 
North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

AIREDALES.  The  all-around  dog.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  Elmer  Fisher,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

A.K.C.  REGISTERED  English  bull  dog 
puppies.  Genuine  sour  mugs.  Brindle 
Males.  $50.00  each.  Marjorie  La  Londe, 
Three  Mile  Bay,  N.  Y.  Phone  23F111. 

PUPS,  COW-DOGS,  all  times.  Lowest 
prices.  Aldrich,  R.  3,  Concord,  N.  H. 

DALMATIONS.  Beautiful,  registered  and 
thoroughbred  5  mo.  old  puppies,  young 
dogs.  Many  housebroken.  Easily  trained. 
Fairyland  Kennels,  Dixmont,  Me. 

PEDIGREED  SABLE  COLLIE  puppies 
for  sale.  Champion  stock.  For  details 
write  A.  O.  Ryerson  or  call  Pino  Plains 
19  Ring  3. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Pedigreed, 
champion  breeding.  Beautifully  marked. 
Healthy,  sturdy,  well  grown,  wormed. 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Evans,  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  BULL  TERRIER  puppies. 
David  Mathes,  Holley,  New  York.  R.  D.  1 
Phone  Albion  681 F2. 

COCKER  SPANIELS.  Reduced  prices  to 
good  homes.  Also  stud  service.  Honest 
dealing.  Birchdale  Kennels,  Reg.,  15  East¬ 
ern  Ave.,  Greenfield,  Mass.  Phone  4852. 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  COLLIE  puppies 
nine  weeks  old.  Best  of  cow  dogs  and  com¬ 
panions.  The  safest  dog  for  a  child. 
Lucille  E.  Robinson,  R.  D.  1,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.  Phone  14F15. 

GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS.  Female  $20, 
male  $25.  Evergreen  Croft,  Freehold, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  17. 

SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Beautiful 
markings.  Best  blood  lines.  Large,  regis¬ 
tered.  Stewart  Gay,  32  Summit  Avenue, 
Monticello,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2099, 

REGISTERED  COLLIES.  Intelligent 
beauties  $25.  Hillcrest  Farm,  Altmar,  N.Y. 

BEG.  COLLIES.  Sable  and  tris  full  white 
markings  out  of  working  stock.  Famous 
bloodlines  for  companions.  Working  or 
breeding.  Females  $25.  Males  $35.  reg. 
Cockers  all  colors.  $25  and  $35.  Rachel 
Rioux,  Windham,  N.  H. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L,  B. 
Underwood,  Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3. 

AKC  ST.  BERNARDS,  Cocker  Spaniel 
and  Collie  puppies.  Also  cross-bred  Collie 
Bernards  and  Collie  Shepherds.  Wormed, 
distemper  vaccinated.  Puppy  plan  without 
cash.  Terms.  Will  shin  within  reasonable 
distance.  Sunday  business  not  encouraged. 
Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2161. 
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The  AYRSHIRE 
is  the  COW  - 


That  Wears  Like  Iron 

Averaging  10,000  lbs.  of  4%  milk 
year  after  year  until  a  ripe  old  age. 

More  than  300  Ayrshire  cows  have 
produced  from  100,000  to  200,000 
pounds  of  4%  milk  during  their 
lives;  no  other  breed  has  so  many. 
Start  now  with  the  breed  that  is 
built  right  and  bred  right. 

Write  for  booklets  or  help  irt 
locating  foundation  stock. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

85  Center  St..  Brandon,  Vt. 


4% 


UDDEROLE 


A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27,00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Dange. 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER— Now 
bag  is  often  normal. 
Massaging  with  UD¬ 
DEROLE  may  get  cows 
in  production  MUCH 


SOONER. 

hatisfactfon  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back 


Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  Massaging  with 

UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 

8-oz.  tin  $1.00  5-lb.  can  $8.00 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feeU  stores,  also  drug  and  veter¬ 
inary  supply  stores.  Or  send  SI  to  Dawnwood  Farms. 
Dept.  AA,  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  and  we  will  send  you  an 
8-oz.  tin  postpaia. 


At  Auction-EARLVILLE,  N.Y. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  17 

Registered  Holstein  Cows 
and  First  Calf  Heifers 

All  strictly  fresh  or  very  soon  due. 

Selected  from  the  noted  LAKESIDE  FARMS  of 
WINTHROP,  MAINE.  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang 
Certified,  eligible  to  go  anywhere. 

•  Many  have  DHIA  and  AR  records  up  to  nearly  700 
lb.  fat.  All  are  from  dams  with  good  records  up  to 
over  800  lb.  fat. 

•  Home  raised — the  popular  ORMSBY  DIRECT  and 
BAKER  FARM  DAUNTLESS  breeding.  Nearly  all 
are  by  highly  proven  sires. 

•  A  beautiful  offering  sold  to  give  100%  satisfaction. 
Outstanding  in  every  respect.  Free  from  blemishes. 
They  are  large  and  have  marvelous  udders. 

Sale  in  heated  pavilion.  EARLVILLE.  MADISON  CO.. 
N.  Y.,  starting  at  11:00  A.  M.  Parties  coming  from  a 
distance  met  by  request  at  Utica  or  Syracuse. 

Send  for  catalog  and  more  details. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SItO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


BUY  PUREBRED  S0WS,;°*?. 

raised  in  the  Empire  State.  Write  for  sales  list. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION^ 
Frank  L.  Wiley,  Sec'y.  Victor,  N.  Y. 


GROW  TREES:  Transplants.  Seedlings.  For  growing 
Christmas  trees,  Ornamentals,  Hedges,  Windbreaks. 
Low  prices  on  quantity  orders.  Free  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  AA.  Jobnstown.  Pa. 
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Desserts  that  Satisfy 


BY  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


beating  between  each  addition  and  con¬ 
tinue  beating  until  very  stiff.  Fold  in 
vanilla.  Spread  on  the  pudding  and  re¬ 
turn  to  oven  for  20  minutes  or  until 
lightly  browned.  Cool.  Serve  with  ice 
cream  or  plain  cream.  Serves  6  to  8. 

A  quickie  that  takes  advantage  of 
the  new  hot  roll  mixes  on  the  market  is 

FRUIT  ROLL  CURLS 

Prepare  the  dough  according  to  di¬ 
rections  on  the  package  and  then  (1) 
roll  out  to  %  inch  thick.  Spread  thick¬ 


ly  with  marmalade  or  preserves.  (2) 
Roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll  and  slice  into 
12  pieces.  Place  cut  side  down  in  a 
round  pan  which  has  been  buttered  and 
coated  lightly  on  the  bottom  with  mar¬ 
malade  or  preserves.  Let  rise  for  an 
hour,  pop  into  the  oven  (375  degrees 
F.)  and  bake  for  25  minutes. 


w 


[HOLESOME  satisfying  des¬ 
serts,  good  for  children  and 
grown-ups  alike,  appeal  to 
the  busy  woman  in  the 
kitchen.  This  prune  spice 
cake  was  developed  by  the  home  econ¬ 
omists  in  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  especially  for  use 
in  the  school  lunch  rooms  but  is  equal¬ 
ly  good  for  family  consumption.  Dried 
prunes  are  on  the  plentiful  list  this 
year; 

PRUNE  SPICE  CAKE 


when  it  is  made  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner: 

APPLE  RICE  PUDDING 

white 


Rice  Pudding  takes  on  real 
glamour  when  topped  by  but¬ 
terscotch  meringue. 


I  cup  uncooked 
rice 

6  medium  apples,  thinly 
sliced 

I  teaspoon  salt 
I  cup  sugar 


'/]  cup  fat 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 

I 'A  cups  cooked,  pitted 
prunes,  finely  chop¬ 
ped 

2  cups  sifted  flour 


M/2  teaspoons  soda 
1/16  teaspoon  nutmeg 

I  teaspoon  cinnamon 

%  teaspoon  cloves 

%  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  cup  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk 


Cream  fat  and  sugar.  Add  eggs  and 
beat  until  light  and  fluffy.  Blend  in 
prunes.  Sift  flour,  soda,  spices  and  salt 
together  three  times.  Add  to  the  cream¬ 
ed  mixture,  alternating  with  the  sour 
milk.  Line  a  greased  8x10  inch  pan 
with  waxed  paper.  Pour  in  batter.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.)  for 
35  to  40  minutes.  16  portions. 

Rice  pudding  takes  on  real  glamour 


1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

3  cups  milk 

2  egg  yolks 
2  egg  whites,  beaten 

4  tablespoons  brown 
sugar 

I  teaspoon  vanilla 

Wash  rice  and  cook  in  saucepan  with 
1  quart  boiling  water  and  1  teaspoon 
salt  for  10  minutes;  drain.  Place  half 
the  apple  slices  in  a  buttered  2-quart 
casserole.  Blend  together  salt,  sugar 
and  cinnamon  and  sprinkle  %  of  mix¬ 
ture  over  apples;  add  of  the  rice  and 
remainder  of  the  apples  and  sprinkle 
with  second  %  of  the  sugar  mixture; 
top  with  remaining  rice  and  sugar  mix¬ 
ture.  Pour  in  milk  which  has  been 
blended  with  beaten  egg  yolks.  Cover 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  (300  degrees 
F.)  for  about  2  hours,  stirring  occasi¬ 
onally,  adding  extra  milk  as  needed. 
Uncover  and  bake  30  minutes  longer  to 
brown. 

To  make  butterscotch  meringue : 
Beat  egg  whites  until  they  peak;  add 
brown  sugar  a  tablespoon  at  a  time, 


— Photo  by  National  Dairy  Council 
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OPPER,  blue,  green  and  gray  pure 
silk  prints  point  up  early  spring 
showings.  Rayon  faille  in  plain 
_  pastels  has  brought  popular  re¬ 
sponse.  Dusty  blue  and  dusty  pink 
made  a  strong  bid,  with  black  being  the 
traditional  best  seller. 

Novelty  patterns  in  cottons  which  have 
started  off  well  are  plaid  effects,  stripe 
motifs  and  floral  ideas.  These  vary  from 
dark  multicolors  resembling  woolens  to 
dainty  styles  that  call  for  chambray 
effects. 

Versatile  neckline  blouse  No.  2938 
brings  a  choice  of  sleeve  length  and  can 
be  made  to  match  a  favorite  cummer¬ 
bund  or  sash. 

A  •  shawl-collared  bolero  stops  short 
over  the  seven-gore  skirt  to  point  up  the 


-A  ^ 

dress-making  sash.  This  smart  suit  is 

No.  2931. 

No.  2954  is  a  smooth  hipped  dress 
with  brief  raglan  sleeve  ahd  smart  scal¬ 
lop  detail  to  accent  with  sparkling  buttons. 

Delightful  design  No.  2944  presents  a 
walkaway  dress  with  new  ‘Watteau’  in¬ 
fluence  featuring  a  beautifully  fitted 
basque  bodice  and  neckline  news. 

Cut  out  a  cutaway  bolero  to  top  twin 
bow  dress  No.  2955  with  brief  sleeves. 
Makes  an  extremely  useful  and  fetching 
spring  outfit. 

The  miss  in  your  family  would  revel  in 
moulded  midriff  dress  No.  2918-  It  is 
designed  in  two  lengths — good  for  grad¬ 
uation  or  other  special  occasions.  ^ 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  28)  ^ 
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Three  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  youths  who  recently  returned  from  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
trip  following  winning  of  NEPPCO  poultry  prizes.  Left  to  right  they  are  Paul  B. 
Siegel,  William  E.  Saypaiia  and  Charles  ("Chick")  Thrall,  all  of  Vernon. 

— Photo  by  CtifTord  Knight 
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David  Compton  of  Hope- 
well  Township,  New  Jersey, 
is  a  sophomore  in  the 
Pennington  Central  High 
School.  His  pigs  won  the 
Reserve  Championship  at 
the  New  Jersey  State 
Swine  Show  at  Mt.  Holley 
last  fall. 


MORE 

YOUNG 

FOLKS 


Present  at  the  New 
York  State  Grange  annual 
meeting  to  receive  gold 
medals  presented  annually 
by  American  Agriculturist 
for  outstanding  youth 
achievement  were,  from 
left:  Janet  Burkinshaw,  4-H 
winner  from  Pine  Bush; 
George  Newman,  4-H  win¬ 
ner,  Rensselaer  Falls;  and 
Juvenile  Granger  Kathleen 
Dunham,  Hammond. 

Winners  unable  to  be 
present  were:  Lee  G.  Yutzler,  Holland  Patent,  and  Walter  Gladstone,  Andes,  both 
FFA  winners;  and  Robert  C.  Herrington,  Osceola,  Pa.,  Juvenile  Granger. 


John  Fielden,  Jr.,  of  Sussex,  New  Jersey,  is  national 
winner  in  the  4-H  Dairy  Achievement  program.  John  has 
developed  a  herd  of  21  excellent  purebred  Holsteins. 
For  his  outstanding  work  he  received  a  $200  college 
scholarship  from  the  Rite-Way  Products  Company. 


Gold,  silver  and  *  bronze  medals  were 
awarded  these  five  finalists  in  the  New  York 
State  Grange  speaking  contest  for  State  agri¬ 
cultural  and  technical  institute  students. 

From  left:  Phillip  Zuckerman,  representing 
the  Cobleskill  School,  won  first  place;  Robert 
E.  Francis,  Morrisville,  second;  and  Charles 
Vandermeer,  Farmingdale,  third.  Clyde  Avery, 
Delhi,  and  Claude  Lee,  Jr.,  Alfred,  won 
honorable  mention. 


Name 


State 


Address 


STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED 

Dept.  Q.2-5 

BOX  8,  BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  25i  for  your  new  32-page  cook¬ 
book  “When  You  Bake." 


mernoas: 


Hurry— Send  Today!  Modem  recipes; 
newest  techniques.  Step  by  step  illus¬ 
trated  directions  for  making  breads, 
rolls,  dessert  breads  quickly  —  with 
Fleischmann’s  Fast  Rising  Dry  Yeast! 


■  I  fin  feet  of  genuine 

I  I  UU  SPONGE  RUBBER 

IWEATHER 
{STRIPPING 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

^OEPT  X5  DARIEM.  '—csaP- 


only  $3.00 

No  tools,  nails  or  screws  needed!  Adheres 
to  metal,  wood  or  glass  permanently.  Cut 
heating  costs;  stop  drafts  around  win¬ 
dows  and  doors.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
ys  'wide.Vaf’  thick;  shipped  post¬ 
paid  promptly.  Trial  offer  30 
FEET  only  $1.00. 

DARIEN  RUBBER  STORE 


MACDONALD'S  FARMER'S  ALMANACS 

for  1949  nosv  ready.  52nd  year  of  publication. 
Tell  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent  by 
mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  CO. 

DEPT.  A,  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


Want  semi-retired  reliable  farmer  who  can  sell 
roofing  compound.  Permanent  connection,  old  re¬ 
liable  factory.  Pleasant  full  or  part-time  work 
paying  well.  Reserve  territory  now.  Amco,  Box  1766. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


EARLY  PURPLE  HEAD  CAULIFLOWER 


•HARRIS  SCEDS-, 

FRESH  or  FROZEN— A  “Deluxe”  Vegetable 

FOR  HOME  or  LOCAL  MARKET 
Sure  heading — Doesn’t  require  tying — More  delicate  flavor 
than  broccoli — Turns  an  attractive  light  green  when  cooked 
or  blanched  for  freezing.  These  are  the  qualities  which  make 
our  Early  Purple  Head  Cauliflower  one  of  our  most  popular 
vegetables— only  one  of  the  many  vegetables  of  superior  quality 
and  flavor  offered  in  our  new  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

27  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1949  CATALOG  Amdij  —I 
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In  the  year  1808,  among  the  settlers  in 
the  fertile  lands  in  central  New  York 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schalck  families;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams;  Jim 
Miller,  an  attractive  young  doctor,  and 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  and  her  father.  Both 
Hannah  Williams.  Nate’s  daughter,  and 
Anna  Van  Schaick,  Peter's  sister,  are  in 
love  with  Jim  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
forget  Polly  who  in  a  mood  of  pique  with 
Jim  marries  Henry  Kingman.  Gradually, 
however,  Jim  is  drawn  more  and  more  to 
Hannah,  and  they  are  married  Christmas 
Eve. 

During  the  three  years  following  the 
coming  of  the  Williams  and  Van  Schaick 
families  to  the  Genesee  Country,  death 
strikes  three  times,  taking  first  Peter’s 
wife  and  son,  and  then  Nate  Williams. 
Asa  Williams,  who  carries  on  the  farm 
after  his  father’s  death,  is  in  love  with 
Martha  Ball,  but  she  finds  herself  unable 
to  choose  between  him  and  Charles  Car- 
son,  an  ambitious  young  lawyer  and  poli¬ 
tician.  The  year  1811  finds  the  country  on 
the  brink  of  war  with  Britain  and  un¬ 
friendly  Indians.  Polly’s  good-for-nothing 
husband,  Henry  Kingman,  hated  by  some 
of  the  younger  braves,  is  found  dead  one 
winter  night,  his  head  cleft  by  a  blow 
from  a  tomahawk. 

War  against  Britain  is  finally  declared 
on  June  18,  1812,  by  President  Madison, 
and  that  fall  finds  Asa,  Peter  and  Jim 
serving  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  In  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  British  at 
Queenstown  Heights,  the  Americans  are 
routed  and  Pete  is  taken  prisoner.  Asa 
escapes  capture  and  during  the  night  is 
guided  by  a  young  French  girl  back  to 
the  edge  of  the  Niagara  River. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

SA  came  out  of  the  patch  of  brush 
and  walked  up  the  river  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  listening  intently  for  sounds  of 
pursuit.  Suddenly  he  stopped  and  drop¬ 
ped  flat  on  the  ground.  He  had  heard 
the  sound  of  oars,  but  they  sounded 
muffled,  probably  wrapped. 

“Now  pray  God  it’s  a  friend!”  he 
thought,  as  he  lay  face  downwards. 

Crawling  closer  to  the  river’s  edge, 
he  could  hear  the  boat  drawing  nearer. 
It  was  above  him  in  the  river  but  was 
being  swept  downward  by  the  swift 
current.  Then  came  the  sound  of  the 
boat  scraping  bottom  and  a  low  mur¬ 
mur  of  voices  within  a  few  feet  of 
him.  Asa  thought  fast.  If  they  were 
Americans  and  he  didn’t  make  him¬ 
self  known,  his  chance  of  escape  was 
gone.  If  they  were  British,  that  was 
something  else  again.  If  he  could  only 
catch  a  few  words  of  what  they  were 
saying,  he  would  know  from  the  accent. 

Portime  favored  him.  Having  drawn 
their  boat  completely  up  on  shore,  the 
men  turned  and  started  down  the  river, 
passing  so  close  to  him  that  he  could 
almost  reach  out  and  touch  them. 
Could  they  see  him,  he  wondered?  If 
they  did,  maybe  they  would  take  him 
for  a  piece  of  driftwood.  Anyway,  he 
couldn’t  move  now.  He  just  had  to 
hear  their  voices. 

Then  he  got  it,  the  good  old  Yankee 
twang.  He  spoke  softly; 

“Don’t  yell  now,”  he  said,  “I’m  Asa 
Williams,  an  American.” 


Startled,  both  men  jumped  and  one 
swore.  Asa  briefly  explained  his  situa¬ 
tion  and  learned  that  they  had  come 
over  for  no  other  reason  than  to  rescue 
any  who  might  have  escaped  from  the 
battle.  General  Van  Rensselaer  had 
called  for  volunteers  to  cross  the  river 
in  the  hope  of  saving  at  least  a  few 
men. 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

OTH  Hannah  and  her  mother  had 
read  and  reread  the  long  letter  that 
Asa  had  written  to  Constant  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Queenstown  Heights. 
They  were  joyful  over  the  news  that 
both  Jim  and  Asa  were  safe,  but  sad¬ 
dened  by  Pete’s  capture  by  the  British. 
The  letter  was  dated  October  15,  1812, 
and  it  began  with  the  news  of  Asa’s 
escape  from  Queenstown  Heights: 

“Dear  Mother: 

“Fearing  that  you  will  be  worried 
when  you  hear  about  yesterday’s  battle, 
I  hasten  to  let  you  know  that  all  is 
well  with  me,  although  it  came  near 
not  being. 

“About  200  of  us  crossed  the  river 
yesterday  and  took  Queenstown 
Heights.  We  failed  to  get  any  support 
from  the  rest  of  the  militia  and  were 
unable  to  hold  the  fort.  Many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  several  were  taken 
prisoner,  among  them,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  tell  you,  Pete  Van  Schaick. 
However,  I’m  sure  that  he  will  be  all 
right.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  policy 
to  exchange  prisoners  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  so  we  may  hope  that  Pete 
will  be  back  with  us  again  before  too 
long.  If  he  is  paroled,  he  will  be  out 
of  the  army  and  maybe  he’ll  be  home 
soon  to  look  after  both  his  farm  and 
ours.  I  hope  so,  as  I  hate  to  have  you 
have  so  much  work  and  responsibility. 

“I  had  the  good  luck  to  escape  the 
British,  and  through  the  help  of  some 
French  people  (including  a  very  pretty 
girl)  I  found  mj^  way  back  in  the  night 
to  the  river,  and  thence  to  this  side, 
and  thus  am  safe  in  camp. 

“Tell  Hannah  that  Jim  is  well  but 
working  too  hard.  There’s  much  sick¬ 
ness  in  camp.  The  Genesee  Fever  is 
bad,  although  abating  a  little  with  the 
colder  weather.  A  new  and  terrible 
sickness  called  the  ‘Cold  Plague’  has 
started  in  camp,  and  there  aren’t  nearly 
enough  doctors.  Last  night  when  I  got 
back  to  camp  I  found  Jim  in  a  big 
cabin,  stripped  to  the  waist  and  covered 
with  blood.  He  was  working  on  fellows 
who  had  been  wounded  at  Queenstown 
Heights.  I  tried  to  help  but  am  afraid 
I  wasn’t  much  good.  The  blood  sick¬ 
ened  me.  When  Jim  finally  made  the 
boys  as  comfortable  as  possible,  he 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  doctoring 
the  ones  who  have  malaria  and  the 
])lague.  When  he  sleeps  or  how  he  eats, 
I  don’t  know! 

“By  the  way,  Chai-les  Carson  is  here 
and  I  heard  today  that  when  General 
Van  Rensselaer  tried  to  rally  the  militia 
yesterday  to  come  to  our  support  at 
Queenstown  Heights,  Carson  was  one 
of  the  ring-leaders  in  refusing  to  cross 
the  river.  Most  of  the  men  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  mind  as  Carson,  and  they 
talk  a  lot  about  what  happened  to 


General  Hull  this  summer.  You  remem¬ 
ber  he  led  a  big  army  into  Canada  by 
way  of  Detroit  and  then  surrendered 
his  whole  force  without  firing  a  shot 
when  the  Indians  and  British  advanced 
on  them.  Because  of  this,  Carson  says 
we  should  keep  out  of  Canada.  I  don’t 
think  that’s  much  of  an  argument,  for 
if  Hull  had  stood  and  fought  and  been 
supported  by  his  militia  there  might 
have  been  a  different  ending  to  the 
story. 

“Some  of  my  own  friends  get  redi 
headed  when  I  tell  them  that  they  left 
us  to  die  or  surrender  at  Queenstown 
Heights.  They  say  it  was  better  for  a 
few  to  die  than  for  the  whole  army 
to  get  caught  in  a  trap,  and  they  keep 
repeating  over  and  over  that  they  en¬ 
listed  to  defend  their  homes  and  not  to 
burn  the  homes  of  the  Canadians. 

“One  thing  I  think  our  generals  have 
been  foolish  about.  They  expected  the 
Canadians  to  join  with  us  in  our  war 
with  the  British,  but  they  just  haven’t 
done  it.  Well,  maybe  we  haven’t  done 
so  well  on  this  frontier,  but  they  say 
there  have  been  several  sea;  victories, 
including  Captain  Hull’s  last  August 
when  his  ship,  the  “Constitution,”  met 
the  British  “Guerriere”  and  licked  the 
pants  off  the  Britishers. 

“But  I  don’t  know.  Mother.  I  am 
discouraged.  I  don’t  see  how  we  can 
win  when  we  sow  defeat  among  our¬ 
selves.  Carson  claims  that  all  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  opposed  to  the  war,  and  most 
of  New  York;  also,  that  DeWitt  Clinton 
will  win  the  coming  election  against 
Madison  and  that  if  elected  he  will 
bring  the  war  to  an  end,  because  he 
thinks  it’s  unnecessary.  How  can  we 
soldiers  have  any  heart  in  it  when  we 
get  reports  like  that? 

“I  wish  there  were  someone  here 
who  could  give  the  soldiers  the  other 
side  of  the  story.  Carson’s  got  the  gift 
of  gab  all  right,  and  just  because  he’s 
a  member  of  the  Legislature,  many  of 
the  soldiers  think  more  of  his  opinion 
than  they  do  that  of  the  generals.  I 
don’t  trust  him.  To  be  honest,  I  think 
he’s  almost  a  traitor.  Maybe  you’ll 
think  I’m  prejudiced  because  I  love 
Martha  and  he  stands  in  my  way.  I 
wonder  how  she  feels  about  this  war 
business.  Probably  Carson  writes  to 
her  and  maybe  she  agrees  with  him. 
Do  you  ever  see  her?  If  you  do,  tell 
her  that  I  think  about  her. 

“Give  my  love  to  Hannah,  and  take 


NEW  ENGLAND  WINTERS 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

New  England  winters  can  be  measured  so: 

Two  dozen  cords  of  wood  stacked  in  the 
shed. 

The  neighbors'  stove-smoke  on  the  sky  to 
show 

Which  way  the  wind.  At  dusk  the  creaking 
tread 

Of  boots  on  snow.  The  breath  of  cattle 
hung 

On  mellow  barn  air,  and  the  lifted  eyes 

Before  the  hay  is  forked  from  fragrant 
loft  and  flung 

Into  the  crib.  It  is  not  paradise 

But  very  near  it  for  the  man  who  stands 

Upon  his  hill,  above  his  house,  his  own 

Where  summer-long  he  wrested  with  his 
hand 

Gold  from  the  dust  and  furrows  from 
the  stone. 

New  England  winters  are  winters  just  as 
wide 

As  a  farmer's  gaze:  invincible  as  his  pride. 


care  of  yourself,  Mother,  and  don’t 
work  too  hard. 

Your  loving  son, 

Asa.” 

After  Constant’s  first  feeling  of 
thankfulness  that  her  boys  were  alive 
and  well,  her  heart  went  out  to  Asa 
in  his  frustrated  love  for  Martha.  Then 
she  felt  annoyed  with  him  that  he  did 
not  push  his  suit  more  vigorously. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him  any¬ 
way?”  she  thought  to  herself.  “Why 
doesn’t  he  write  to  Martha  regularly? 
Women  like  to  be  pursued  by  a  lover. 
Maybe  she  needs  to  have  him  take 
a  firmer  attitude.  After  all,  it  isn’t  so 
long  since  the  cave  men  dragged  their 
females  into  their  caves  by  the  hair  of 
the  head.  Martha’s  taking  a  long  time 
to  make  up  her  mind;  maybe  she  needs 
someone  to  make  it  up  for  her!” 

Then  Constant’s  thoughts  dwelt  on 
Asa’s  reference  to  the  “very  pretty” 
French  girl  who  had  helped  him  escape 
from  the  British.  With  a  gleam  of  mis¬ 
chief  in  her  eyeg,  she  thought:  i 

“I’ll  show  that  part  of  Asa’s  letter  to  | 
Martha,  and  I  bet  she’ll  be  quick  to 
notice  what  he  says  about  the  French 
girl.  Maybe  it  will  make  her  jealous 
and  she’ll  write  to  him.”  i 

But  very  soon  Constant  was  con-  i 
fronted  with  a  disaster  that  put  all 
thoughts  of  Asa’s  problem  out  of  her  | 
mind.  Since  Jim  had  gone  to  war,  Han-  i 
nah  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  | 
most  of  the  time  in  her  old  room  at 
home.  One  night  Constant  awakened  to 
hear  someone  moaning.  At  first  she  | 
thought  it  was  Joel  Decker.  She  j 
climbed  out  of  bed  and  realized  that  i 
the  sound  came  from  Hannah’s  room.  ! 
Lighting  a  candle  with  cold,  trembling  j 
fingers,  she  hurried  to  Hannah  and  ; 
found  her  shivering  so  violently  that 
even  the  bed  seemed  to  shake.  ; 

“What’s  the  matter,  Hannah?”  in¬ 
quired  Constant.  | 

“I’m  so  c-c-cold,  mother,”  stammered 
Hannah  through  chattering  teeth.  “Put  ; 
more  covers  on  me.”  ' 

Frightened  by  this  trouble  that  had  ■ 

struck  in  the  night.  Constant  longed  , 
for  the  presence  of  one  of  the  men.  ' 
Then  she  thankfully  remembered  old  ' 
Joel,  now  infirm  and  rheumatic,  but  , 
who  had  never  failed  her  in  times  past. 
When  she  put  her  hand  gently  on  his 
shoulder,  he  was  instantly  awake. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  | 

“Hannah’s  awfully  sick.  We’ve  got  ; 
to  have  help.” 

He  swung  his  bony  old  legs  over  the  ' 
bed  to  the  floor  and  stood  up.  Even  in 
her  anxiety  and  distress,  Constant  had  ■ 
to  smile  at  Joel’s  utter  lack  of  self-  i 
consciousness  as  he  stood  there,  shiver-  | 
ing  in  his  night  shirt. 

“Take  a  horse  and  get  help,”  she  j 
said.  I 

Drawing  on  his  pants  as  fast  as  he  | 
could,  Joel  said: 

“Won’t  bother  with  no  horse.  I’ll 
travel  faster  on  foot.  But  who  kin  I 
git?  Doctors  are  all  gone;  men  are  all 
gone.” 

Then  to  her  immense  relief  Constant 
thought  of  Anna  Van  Schaick  and  won¬ 
dered  why  she  hadn’t  thought  of  her  at 
once. 

“Get  Anna  Van  Schaick,”  she  cried.  ! 
“She’s  home  now  and  she  can  be  here 
in  ten  minutes.” 

When  Anna  came,  she  and  Joel  and 
Constant  moved  Hannah  into  a  bunk 
that  served  as  a  lounge  in  the  daytime  i 
in  the  main  room  of  the  cabin,  where 
Joel  already  had  a  big  fire  blazing. 

“What  do  you  think  is  the  matter?” 
Constant  asked  Anna,  anxiously. 

Anna  looked  at  the  mother  who  had 
already  suffered  so  much.  Then  without 
answering  she  beckoned  Constant  into 
the  other  room.  Putting  an  arm  across 
her  shoulders,  she  said: 

“Hannah’s  baby’s  coming.  Constant, 
but  on  top  of  that  I  think  she  has  the 
Genesee  fever.” 

The  older  woman  was  silent  for  a 
moment*  in  a  painful  effort  to  get  con¬ 
trol,  and  then  cried  bitterly: 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 


Procter  &  Gamble's  new  71DE\a&  swept  in  a  wonderful 


...no  soap -no  other  “suds”- no  other  washday  product 
known -will  get  your  family  wash  as  CLEAH  Tide! 
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World’s  CUAMEST  wash!  Actually  BRKHTEMScolors!  World’s  WHITEST  wash! 
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Into  your  machine  goes  Tide . . . 
and  out  on  your  line  goes  the 
cleanest  wash  you  ever  hung  up! 
Yes,  Tide  gets  your  whole  family 
wash  cleaner  than  any  soap  or 
any  other  washing  product.  Tide 
leaves  clothes  free  from  dirt,  and 
actually  removes  soap  film,  too. 


See  how  pretty  your  soap-dulled 
wash  prints  look  . . .  after  Tide  re¬ 
moves  the  soap  film  that’s  mask¬ 
ing  them.  Tide  actually  brightens 
them  .  .  .  and  does  it  safely,  too. 
With  all  its  terrific  cleaning  power, 
Tide’s  truly  safe  for  all  your 
bright  colored  washables. 


Tide-washed  shirts,  sheets,  and 
towels  are  the  last  word  in  daz¬ 
zling  whiteness.  Why,  in  hardest 
water.  Tide  gets  them  whiter  than 
any  soap  or  any  other  washing 
product  known.  And  Tide  keeps 
them  dazzling  white,  week  after 
week!  It’s  a  washday  miracle! 


GETS  CLOTHES  CLEANER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
WASHDAY  PRODUCT  YOU  CAN  BUY 

aet  TRULY  SAfE  ^ 
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'ffeiv  miracle  suds! 

More  suds  in  hardest  water! 
Kind-to-hands  suds  that 
look  different,  feel  different. 
Wonderful  in  the  dishpan, 
too!  Try  Tide  for  dishes  .  .  . 
see  how  they  sparkle,  even 
without  wiping! 
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Do  you  suffer  distress  from 

FEMALE 


WEAKN 


With  Its  Nervous, 
Highstrung  Feelings? 

Are  you  troubled  by  distress  of  fe¬ 
male  functional  monthly  disturb¬ 
ances?  Does  it  make  you  feel  so 
nervous,  cranky,  restless,  weak,  a 
bit  moody — at  such  times?  Then  do 
try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound  to  relieve  such  symp¬ 
toms  !  Women  by  the  thousands 
have  reported  remarkable  benefits. 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  what 
Doctors  call  a  uterine  sedative.  It 
has  a  grand  soothing  effect  on  one 
of  woman’s  most  important  organs. 
Taken  regularly — Pinkham’s  Com¬ 
pound  helps  build  up  resistance 
against  such  distress.  It’s  also  a  great 
stomachic  tonic !  All  drugstores. 


Monthly  Female  Pains 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  very 
effective  to  relieve  monthly 
cramps,  headache,  backache, 
— when  due  to  female  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances. 


VEGETABLE  y 
COMPOUND^ 


EAR  NOISES? 


miserable  ear  noises  and  are 
Hard  of  Hearing  due  to  catarrh 
of  the  head,  write  us  NOW  for 
proof  of  the  good  results  our 
simple  home  treatment  has  ac¬ 
complished  for  a  great  many 
people.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR. 
Many  past  70  report  ear  noises 
gone  and  hearing  fine.  Send 
NOW  for  proof  and  30  days 
trial  offer. 

THE  ELMO  CO.,  Dept,  loo,  Davenport,  Iowa 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes  j 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood, 
it  may  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  get¬ 
ting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  16  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


RUPTURE 


REl'Er..  P?  VQUB  MOWtY  BACK 

A  rrscle  . . .  etardy  trow  support 
built  nature’s  way  by  old  surgical 
appliance  manufacturer.  You  risk 
nothing  .  .  .  relief  or  your  money 
back.  Send  now  for  free  booklet. 


WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  AA-21  Haeerstown,  Ml 


For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Syrup,  at  Home 

No  Cookimg.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your 
mother  probably  used,  but,  for  real  re¬ 
sults,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  dependable  for  coughs  due  to  colds. 
Once  tried,  you’ll  swear  by  it. 

It’s  no  trouble.  Make  a  syrup  by  stir¬ 
ring  2  cups  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup 
water  for  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved. 
No  cooking  needed — it’s  so  easy !  Or  you 
can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a 
pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup. 
This  makes  a  full  pint  of  truly  splendid 
cough  medicine,  and  gives  you  about  four 
times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  keeps 
perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  excellent  for 
quick  action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold 
swiftly.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  irritated  membranes,  and  helps  clear 
the  air  passages.  Thus  it  makes  breath¬ 
ing  easy  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  quick  action  on  throat 
and  bronchial  irritations.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  pleased  in  every  way. 


ALL-VEGETABLE 

LAXATIVE 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated— their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
2  5c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


1 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION, 

GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


THE  SETTEEKS 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 


“And  Jim  Miller,  her  husband  and 
the  only  one  who  can  help  her,  has 
gone  away  to  help  others  when  his  own 
needs  him  so  bitterly!’’ 

“Yes,”  agreed  Anna,  “Hannah  does 
need  him  now,  and  we’d  better  send 
for  him.  But  in  the  meantime.  Constant, 
Hannah  needs  you.  She  needs  your 
courage.  We  won’t  tell  her  about  the 
fever  yet.” 

Old  Joel  who  had  stood  by  listening, 
shifting  nervously  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  now  intervened: 

“I’ll  go  to  Geneseo.  I’ll  go  now  and 
Jim  Wadsworth  will  know  how  to  get 
Jim  back  here  in  a  hurry.” 

“That’s  the  thing  to  do,”  Constant 
agreed.  “Go  ahead.  We  won’t  say  any¬ 
thing  to  Hannah,  for  it  would  upset  her 
if  she  thought  we  were  calling  Jim 
away  from  his  duty  in  the  army.” 

Joel  started  to  pull  on  some  heavy 
clothes,  talking  all  the  time  about  how 
he  and  Nate  had  run  all  the  way  from 
Cherry  Valley  to  Fort  Stanwyx  and 
back  again  trying  to  get  help  to  save 
Cherry  Valley  from  destruction  by  the 
Indians.  But  the  wonjen  left  him  talk¬ 
ing  and  hurried  back  to  Hannah’s  side. 


When  Joel  was  ready  to  leave,  Anna 
followed  him  outside  and  said: 

“Better  see  if  you  can  find  Martha 
Ball.  If  she’s  not  teaching  and  not  too 
busy,  bring  her  back  with  you.  Con¬ 
stant  loves  her  and  her  presence  will 
be  a  comfort.” 

At  Geneseo,  Jim  Wadsworth  listened 
.sympathetically  to  Joel’s  message. 

“Of  course,  Dr.  Miller  should  be  here 
to  attend  his  wife.  In  fact,  I’ve  won¬ 
dered  all  along  if  we  weren’t  making  a 
mistake  in  permitting  him  to  leave  this 
section  when  we  are  so  short  of  doc¬ 
tors  all  up  and  down  this  whole  fron¬ 
tier.  Tell  Mrs.  Williams,  Joel,  that  I’ll 
send  a  note  at  once  to  my  brother,  Gen¬ 
eral  Wadsworth,  asking  him  not  only  to 
release  Dr.  Miller  but  to  urge  him  to 
stay  at  home  at  least  until  another 
battle  makes  his  services  more  impera¬ 
tive  for  the  wounded.” 


So  Jim  came  home.  After  stabling 
his  tired  horse  in  the  little  barn  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  Williams’  cabin,  stopping 
for  a  moment  before  opening  the  door 
to  get  a  grip  on  his  emotions.  He  knew 
not  what  to  expect  inside  that  door,  for 
the  only  word  that  he  had  had  was  that 
Hannah  was  very  sick  and  that  Con¬ 
stant  had  sent  for  him.  Would  he  be 
forced  eternally  to  regret  that  he  had 
left  his  women  alone  to  shift  for 
themselves,  as  had  most  of  the  other 
men  in  this  country  and  as  men  had 
in  wartime  from  time  immemorial  ? 
Well,  the  die  was  cast  now;  what 
was  done  was  done,  and  thinking 
along  this  line  wasn’t  helping  any.  He 
threw  hack  his  shoulders  and  opened 
the  door  quietly.  'Inside,  he  stood 
silently  for  a  moment  viewing  the  scene. 
No  one  had  heard  him  enter.  Joel 
Decker  sat,  bent,  silent  and  gloomy  on 
a  stool  in  front  of  the  fire;  Martha 
Ball  was  bending  over  a  little  crib; 
Constant  and  Anna  stood  by  the  bunk, 
their  backs  toward  him.  Lying  against 
the  wall,  her  eyes  closed,  he  could 
see  his  wife’s  colorless  face  between 
the  two  women. 

Crossing  the  room  with  swift  strides, 
Jim  dropped  to  his  knees  and  gathered 
Hannah  in  his  arms.  She  slowly  opened 
her  eyes  and  then,  recognizing  him, 
she  suddenly  threw  her  aims  around 
liis  neck,  great  tears  chasing  them¬ 
selves  down  her  cheeks,  and  whispered : 

“Oh,  Jim,  darling,  is  it  really  you? 
Is  it  really  you  or  am  I  just  dream¬ 
ing?” 

Jim  gently  wiped  away  the  tears, 
kissed  her  and  held  her  tight,  without 
speaking.  Then  he  said: 

“I’m  here,  sweetheart.  I’m  really 
here  with  5'ou,  my  darling,  I’m  going 
to  stay  until  you  and  I  together  have 
pulled  you  out  of  this  and  made  you 
all  well  again.  Now  I  want  you  to  rest,” 


and  he  laid  her  gently  back  on  the 
pillow.  '  ^ 

With  a  little  smile  of  complete  re¬ 
laxation  and  contentment,  Hannah 
closed  her  eyes  and  was  almost  in¬ 
stantly  asleep.  (To  be  Continued) 

—  A. A.  — 

WOWN  THE  ALLEY 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 
content  and  happy  with  the  diet,  bed¬ 
ding,  water,  ventilation  and  care  they 
are  getting?  Or  are  you  just  doing 
a  lot  of  work  each  day?  Any  real  live¬ 
stock  man  can  walk  into  any  barn  no 
matter  whether  richly  or  poorly  equip¬ 
ped  and  tell  immediately  whether  the 
animals  it  contains  are  being  handled 
by  a  true  animal  man  or  not. 

Oddly  enough,  you  seldom  find  a  man 
who  is  both  a  good  animal  man  and 
production  farmer.  Usually,  in  fact  al¬ 
most  100%,  the  farmer  with  the  best 
looking  and  the  best  producing  farm 
and  fields  falls  down  badly  in  the  barn, 
and  vice  versa.  If  you  doubt  this,  ask 
any  man  who  visits  many  farms.  Or 
ask  your  veterinarian,  although  he 
might  be  afraid  of  losing  a  good 
“patient”  by  being  honest. 

The  real  answer  to  this  is  that  we  do 
best  the  thing  we  like  best  to  do.  The 
remedy  is,  of  course,  to  school  yourself 
to  work  longer  and  patiently  with  the 
chore  you  like  the  least.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  you  cannot  be  both 
a  good  animal  man  and  a  good  field 
man.  The  best  solution  I  have  seen  re¬ 
cently  is  a  father  and  son  or  partner 
combination  where  one  was  a  natural 
livestock  man  and  the  other  endowed 
with  a  “green  thumb.”  Does  this  possi¬ 
bly  explain  some  of  your  own  difficul¬ 
ties? 

P.S.  Am  I  taking  a  ribbing?  Yes.  All 
because  of  “Keep  Your  Subscription 
Renewed”  in  red  ink  over  this  column 
in  the  last  issue.  Some  claim  this  was 
done  because  no  one  reads  it  anyway, 
and  others  (mostl^y  relatives)  because 
it  is  widely  read.  Have  you  renewed 
your  subscription  yet? 

—  A.A.  — 

SWIRL  lATO  SPRUNG 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 

The  little  miss  would  be  equally 
pleased  with  No.  2957,  a  tab  bodice 
dress  with  contrasting  Peter  Pan  collar 
and  midriff  pantie  to  match. 

The  smallest  miss  is  well  served  by 
pert  pleated  dress  No.  2956-  It  may 
have  either  puffed  sleeves  or  ‘Angel 
Wings.’  Flat  midriff  pan  tie  pattern  is 
included. 

Pattern  Sizes  and  Requirements 
‘2938— 12-20 :  36-46.  Size  36,  2  yards  39-inch 
fabric. 

2931-14-20;  36-46.  Size  36,  3%  yards  39- 
inch  ;  sash,  ^4  yard  39-inch. 

2954- 12-20;  36-48.  Size  36,  3^4  yards  39- 
inch  fabric. 

2944-12-20  ;  36-40.  Size  16,  4%  yards  39- 
inch  fabric. 

2955- 12-20:  36-46.  Size  36,  4i^  yards  39- 
inch,  dress ;  1%  yards  39-inch,  bolero. 
2918-8-16.  Size  12,  4  yards  39-inch;  longer 
model,  4%  yards  39-inch. 

2957—2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  2^^  yards  35-inch; 

%  yard  35-inch  contrast;  panties,  %  yard 
35-inch. 

29.56 — 6  mos.,  1,  2,  3.  Size  2,  dress,  1% 
yards  35-inch;  panties,  %  yard  35-inch. 

To  Order  These  Patterns 
Write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and 
number  clearly  and  enclose  20  cents  for  i 
each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents  for  our 
new  Spring  Fashion  Book  with  its  array 
of  over  150  practical  pattern  designs.  Send 
to  American  Agriculturist  Pattern  Service, 
Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


"Yell,  'Hoo-Hoo',  Junior,  So  Mama  Can 
Find  You!" 
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WHEN  . .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 

FOR  THE  MEDIUM  LARGE 
OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE 
SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS 

Some  women  realize— others  do  not — that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
design,  between  “an  ordinary  corset”  and  a 
Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  “built-in” 
figure  control.  Many  women  FEEL  that  their 
particular  “figure  problem”  is  so  difficult,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  protection — they 
must  necessarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one 
who  believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest 


that  you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc. 
Dept.  101 2-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  de¬ 
scriptive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color,  showing  garments  in  full  color  on  live 
models.  This  literature  which  is  absolutely 
free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in  plain  sealed 
envelope  and  may  easily  show  you  the  way 
to  the  fashionable  supporting  protection  you 
have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your  fig¬ 
ure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that  “holds 
up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal 
muscles  that  “ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  control — and  for  post  operative 
weakness  or  navel  hernia,  you  will  find  Model 
351  has  many  outstanding  advantages.  All  in 
all,  this  extremely  comfortable  and  dependable 
Supporting  Garment  has  frequently  taken 
"The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure” 
condition — and  unless  your  condition  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same  for 
you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever 
— so,  I  suggest  you  write  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc., 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay 


IRENE  KING 

(Designing  Director) 


LOOK 

hr  ftmihtre  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  N  OTH- 
ING!  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
swings.  For  men,  women,  and 
cUldren.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in'  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  201-B  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cou^h 
Due  to  a  Cold 

CA|  Honey  &  Tar 

r  wLk  I  w  Cough  Compound 


Earn  many  dollars  now  with  Thomas  Terry's 
Amazing  New  Springtime  and  Year  'Round 
Plans.  Send  today  for  two  unusual  assort¬ 
ments  on  approval  and  NEW  FREE  DISPLAY 
folders.  Write  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS,  200 
Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Mass. 


BE  SATISFIED 


In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 
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By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

African  Violets 

WOMAN  in  our  community 
who  has  turned  a  talent  for 
flower  growing  into  a  prof¬ 
itable  business  is  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Cornish  of  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y.  For  years  she  grew  Afri¬ 
can  Violets  for  pleasure.  Then,  about 
four  years  ago,  a  florist  delivering  cut 
flowers  asked  to  buy  some  of  her 
plants.  This  started  her  in  business. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  notice 
in  the  local  paper,  her  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  have  done  the  advertising  for 
her. 

When  I  called  on  Miss  Cornish,  an 
unexpected  Christmas  demand  had  de¬ 
pleted  her  supply  of  blooming  plants, 
but  she  had  six  hundred  small  plants 
growing  for  regular  and  Easter  and 
Mother’s  Day  trade.  The  foliage  of 
these  sturdy  plants  stood  up  fresh  and 
perky;  there  was  not  a  yellow,  dis¬ 
couraged  leaf  in  the  lot. 

There  were  83  named  varieties  in 
every  color  and  shade,  except  yellow. 
The  names  were  fascinating.  Among 
them  were  Osark  Sky,  Neptune,  Dainty 
Maid,  White  King  and  Kewensis,  a 
little  wild  species.  In  the  windows  in 
her  home  were  racks  of  shelves  in  step 
formation,  with  rows  of  jars  in  metal 
trays  on  the  steps.  Over  the  windows 
were  thin  white  curtains,  for  Miss 
Cornish  believes  the  secret  of  growing 
healthy  plants  is  light  without  direct 
sunlight.  She  likes  a  temperature  of 
about  70  degrees  for  her  plants. 

The  plants  are  watered  three  times 
a  week  with  warm  water,  from  the 
bottom,  and  are  allowed  to  become 
fairly  dry  between  waterings.  They  en¬ 
joy  an  occasional  gentle  spraying  with 
warm  water,  but  after  it  they  must 
be  kept  away  from  light  until  the 
leaves  are  dry. 

Miss  Cornish  uses  organic  rather 
than  chemical  fertilizers.  She  pours 
water  over  well-rotted  cow  manure  and 
waters  plants  with  this  liquid  about 
once  a  month.  For  a  potting  mixture, 
she  uses  3  parts  sifted  garden  loam,  1 
part  sand,  1  part  rotted  cow  manure 
(sterilized),  2  parts  leaf  mold  and  1 
part  vermiculite. 

Dealers  often  buy  quantities  of 
plants  at  a  time  from  her  but  Miss 
(Cornish  likes  best  to  sell  to  African 
Violet  enthusiasts  like  herself.  Wheth¬ 
er  they  are  neighbors  or  are  from  the 
next  county  or  state,  she  finds  that 
they  have  common  interests  and  that 
there  are  always  new  ideas  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  exchange. 


^odei^ 


—  A.A.  — . 
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before  being  discovered.  The  bulbs  will 
recover  but  I  have  lost  a  whole  crop  of 
foliage  just  when  needed  the  most. 

My  usual  practice  is  to  use  only 
sterilized  soil  in  the  flower  pots;  this 
can  be  done  in  various  ways:  by  the 
formaldehyde  treatment,  the  boiling 
water  method,  or  by  obtaining  the 
steam-sterilized  soil  from  a  greenhouse. 
In  this  way  insect  eggs  or  the  insects 
themselves,  disease  spores  and  weed 
seeds  are  exterminated.^ 

The  same  idea  applies  to  soil  used 
for  starting  seedlings.  I  have  prepared 
the  planting  mixture  of  one-third  good 
loam,  a  third  peat  moss  and  a  third 
sharp  sand,  put  it  into  flats  and  sprink¬ 
led  each  flat  with  one  teaspoonful 
liquid  formalin  mixed  with  2  table¬ 
spoonfuls  water.  This  was  stirred  in, 
the  flat  covered  tightly  with  thick 
newspaper  and  let  stand  for  24  hours; 
then  it  was  uncovered  and  let  stand 
until  all  traces  of  the  formaldehyde 
odor  had  gone.  After  the  seed  was 
planted,  thorough  watering  was  given. 

While  this  method  worked  for  me 
in  using  two  or  three  flats,  those  who 
plant  larger  quantities  of  seeds  might 
prefer  to  mix  214  tablespoonfuls  of 
formalin  with  12  tablespoonfuls  of 
water,  and  stir  it  into  a  bushel  of  pre^ 
pared  potting  soil.  Then  put  it  into  a 
box  or  a  tight  basket,  cover  tightly 
with  oilcloth,  cardboard  or  paper,  let 
stand  24  hours  and  proceed  as  for  the 
smaller  quantity. 

'i’he  boiling  water  method,  easy  for 
soil  in  pots  or  in  flats,  is  simply  to 
water  twice  with  boiling  water  in  a 
sprinkling  can,  using  the  fine  or  rose 
sprinkler  for  perfect  distribution.  This 
needs  to  be  done  far  enough  in  advance 
of  planting  operations  that  the  soil  can 
dry  naturally  and  be  crumbly,  not 
lumpy  or  muddy. 

—  A.A _ 

To  keep  your  bread  longer  and  to 
prevent  mold,  store  the  loaf,  wrapped, 
in  the  refrigerator. 


SKY’S  THE  LIMIT 

“Hi-diddle-diddle,”  sang  Junior  at  the 
breakfast  table,  “and  the  cow  ran  away 
with  the  cereal  dish!” 

“It’s  impolite  to  sing  at  the  table,” 
admonished  his  father,  “and  besides 
you  have  it  wrong.  The  cow  jumped 
over  the  moon!” 

“But  first  he  must  have  taken  a  bowl 
of  hot  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal,”  in¬ 
sisted  Junior.  “How  else  could  he  get 
the  energy  for  such  a  jump?” 

— Adv. 
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FREE  -  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selec¬ 
tion  ea.sy.  Beautiful  colors,  smart 
new  patterns.  Wholesale  prices 
save  14.  We  pay  postage.  Write 
now.  Supply  limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Department  76,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IIKUt-gte. 


FOR  YOU 


Play 

this  UKULELE.  Send  No 
Money.  Just  nime  A  address. 
We  trust  you  with  40  packs  Gar- 
'  den  Seeds  to  sell  al  10c  ea.  Remit 
..  J  we’ll  send  Ukulele  and  Instruction  book. 
No  more  money  to  pay.  Write  for  SEEDS. 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  SEED  CO.,  Sta.256 ,  Paradise.  Pa. 


CHURCH  SUPPERS 

made  easier  with  BRISKO  BANQUET  TABLE 
PAPER.  Save.s  washing  and  Ironing.  Dresses  up 
the  table.?.  Write  for  FKKB  samples  and  whole¬ 
sale  prices. 

BRISKO  CO.,  SO.  SHAFTSBURY  5,  VT. 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Earn  money  AT  HOME  tmaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc., 
from  old  rags  or  new  yarn — in  your  communityl  No 
sxperience  necessary.  31,000  doing  it  with  easy  run¬ 
ning  UNION  LOOMS  costing  less  than  S50.00I  Send 
for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  today. 

Union  Loom  Works^  390  PostSt.,  Boonville.N.Y. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 

It  Pays  to  be  Careful 

Sometimes  i  do  things  that  i  well 
know  may  cause  trouble.  Sometimes 
they  do,  and  again  they  don’t.  This 
time  I’d  be  better  off  if  I  had  followed 
my  best  knowledge. 

Last  fall  when  moving  potted  plants 
indoors,  I  brought  in  two  pots  of  oxalis 
without  changing  the  soil  or  dividing 
the  little  bulbs  as  I  usually  do.  Since 
the  flowers  of  this  variety  are  white 
and  not  particularly  showy  in  the  win¬ 
dow,  I  keep  the  plants  growing  chiefly 
to  provide  my  two  cats  with  a  bite 
of  greenstuff  now  and  then  while  snow 
covers  grass  outside.  They  happen  to 
like  oxalis  and,  so  far,  the  arrangement 
has  been  sati.sfactory  to  all  concerned. 

But  just  when  things  were  busiest 
around  Christmas  and  New  Year’s,  I 
discovered  that  one  plant  was  covered 
with  dying  leaves.  Closer  examination 
showed  the  larvae  of  the  clover  beetle 
which  had  hatched  out  from  the  soil 
and  had  done  their  mischief  thoroughly 


Freezing  Weather  Ahead! 


Enjoy  radiant  sunny  warmth 
with  a.  UTICA  Heating  System 

Prepare  for  cold,  biting,  frosty  days  and  nights  this  year  and 
many  years  to  come  . . .  install  a  new  and  modern  UTICA 
Heating  System  for  dependable,  economical  heat.  Whatever 
the  weather  you’ll  get  healthful  radiator  heat  and  efficient 
operation! 

UTICA  Heating  Systems  for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 

Choose  hot  water  or  steam. 

Choose  oil  or  coal.  There’s 
a  UTICA  RADIATOR 
Heating  System  exactly  the 
right  size  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  now  for  your  FREE 
heating  estimate  — no  obli¬ 
gation. 


Utica  Radiators 


Red  Square  Boilers 


1 
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UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 

^  ...... 

UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 
■  2205  Dwyer  Avenue  •  Utica  2,  New  York 

Sirs:  Please  have  your  nearest  dealer  give  me  a 
FREE  heating  estimate  without  any  obligation. 
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Kernels.  Screenings 

<uvi  Chaff  Bn  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


HE  WEATHER  in  the  United 
States  is  Florida’s  most  con¬ 
stant  topic  of  comment  and 
conversation.  As  I  see  the 
problem,  Floridians  have  to 
keep  selling  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
us  on  three  ideas. 

CALIFORNIA  WEATHER 

The  first  is  that  the  weather  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  simply  terrible  during  the 
winter  months.  It’s  rainy,  foggy  and 
cold.  The  January  weather  reports 
from  California  gave  Floridians  a  lot 
of  comfort. 

NORTHERN  WINTERS 

The  second  task  of  Floridians  is  to 
convince  a  lot  of  other  people  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  Florida  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  is  comparatively  unin¬ 
habitable  during  the  winter  months. 
Here  again  the  weather  reports  have 
been  all  in  Florida’s  favor.  And  don’t 
think  they  haven’t  been  played  to  the 
limit! 

FLORIDA  FROSTS 

The  final  job  of  the  typical  Floridian 
(nine  times  out  of  ten  a  “damn 
Yankee”  who  came  down  here  to  specu¬ 
late  in  real  estate)  is  to  prove  that 
Florida’s  weather  is  always  good.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  January  this  was 
the  hardest  job  of  all.  It  took  some 
very  fast  talking  for  the  natives  to 
convince  themselves  and  their  visitors 
that  it  wasn’t  cold  here. 

Actually,  it  got  down  below  freezing 
in  most  sections  of  the  state.  A  Florida 
freeze,  however,  is  a  whale  of  a  lot 
softer  in  its  impact  on  livestock  and 
human  beings  than  an  Ithaca  freeze  or 
a  cold  spell  in  Maine. 

SUNSHINE  AND  W  ATER 

There  is  no  place  in  Florida  very  far 
away  from  a  comparatively  large  body 
of  water.  When  air  temperatures  drop, 
water  cools  off  too,  but  more  slowly. 
The  higher  temperature  of  the  water 
thus  operates  to  warm  up  the  land  and 
air. 

And  then  there  is  the  sunshine.  Flor¬ 
ida  sunshine  is  really  wonderful.  In 
the  first  place,  there’s  a  lot  of  it.  Then, 
too,  it’s  warm  sunshine.  It  seems  to 
penetrate  every  nook  and  cranny  with 
its  warmth.  Most  of  all,  Florida  sun¬ 
shine  keeps  one’s  spirits  up.  Slight  dis¬ 
comforts  lose  a  great  deal  of  their 
importance. 

CROP  LOSSES 

When  the  frost  came,  Florida  was 
evidently  entering  an  over-production 
of  winter  vegetables,  and,  of  course, 
over-production  of  citrus  is  a  threat 
wherever  it  is  grown.  The  frost  was  a 
most  effective  way  of  changing  this 
situation.  It  operated  better  than  any 
controls  which  have  yet  been  devised 
by  the  USDA. 

Because  it  did  not  hit  evenly,  the 
frost  here  in  Florida,  while  hurting 
some  farmers,  made  others  a  lot  of 
m  oney.  One  thing  I  noted  immediately 
west  of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  where  I  ani 
living,  was  that  fields  of  string  beans 
on  dry,  light  colored  soils  were  pretty 
badly  frozen  while  those  on  dark,  moist 
soils  showed  little  or  no  frost  damage. 
I  interpret  this  as  evidence  of  the  pow¬ 


er  of  water  to  combat  temperature 
drops. 

FLORIDA  MEALS 

When  meals  in  Florida  can  be  based 
on  northern  produced  and  frozen  meats, 
they  can  be  pretty  good.  After  all,  no 
cook  has  yet  devised  better  eating  than 
a  tender,  juicy  steak  with  a  salad  of 
fresh  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  and 
strawberry  shortcake  for  dessert. 

FARM  NOTES 

These  days  I’m  somewhat  like  the 
late  Will  Rogers.  All  I  know  about  the 
farms  I’m  interested  in  is  what  I  read 
in  the  letters  the  boys  write  me.  I  na¬ 
turally  assume  that  when  they  get  into 
difficulties  they  figure  that  what  I  don’t 
know  won’t  hurt  me.  Most  of  the  news 
I  do  get  is  quite  pleasant. 

FLOODING  PEN  STABLES 

I  have  one  report,  originating  in  a 
bit  of  difficulty,  which  greatly  pleases 
me.  It  indicates  that  with  our  present 
set-up  at  Sunnygables  we  have  licked 
one  of  the  chief  hazards  of  pen  stables. 
I  refer  to  flooding. 

All  pen  stables  with  which  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar,  regardless  of  whether  the  cows 
have  been  watered  in  troughs  or  from 
automatic  buckets,  occasionally  have 
presented  this  problem. 

Loose  cows  are  very  mischievous. 
Only  lately  has  anyone  devised  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  watering  them  which  seems  to 
be  foolproof.  Even  when  broken  pipes 
and  overflowing  are  under  control,  I’ve 
seen  cows  walk  up  to  a  trough  or 
bucket  and  deliberately  throw  water 
out. 

When  a  pen  stable  floor  covered  with 
from  one  to  three  feet  of  deep  litter  is 
thoroughly  soaked  with  water,  it’s  no 
joke.  There  isn’t  anything  you  can  do 
but  remove  the  wet  bedding.  Some  job. 

The  boys  at  Sunnygables  write  me 
that  early  in  January  an  automatic 
water  bucket  started  overflowing  in 
the  paved  “diningroom”  where  our  pen 
stabled  cows  now  eat  and  drink.  Quite 
a  lot  of  water  ran  out  of  the  bucket 
before  it  was  discovered,  but  the  water 
fell  onto  a  slanted,  paved  floor,  bare 
of  bedding,  and  drained  off  into  a  shal¬ 
low  gutter. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  they  discovered 
the  situation,  the  boys  write  they  were 
able  to  clean  up  the  whole  mess.  In 
fact,  they  didn’t  have  as  much  of  a  job 
as  they  would  have  had  under  similar 
circumstances  in  a  stable  where  cows 
are  stanchioned  and  bedded  in  stalls. 

FALL  STARTED  CALVES 

Jack  Conner  has  written  that  one  of 
the  27  calves  he  started  this  fall  died. 
I  hated  to  get  this  news  because  the 
heifer  was  a  well-bred  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  Jack  made  a  fine 
record  in  starting  27  calves  with  very 
little  milk  and  losing  only  one. 

As  I  have  previously  reported  from 
our  experience  at  Sunnygables,  I’m 
all  in  favor  of  spring-started  calves 
and  of  calves  started  not  later  than 
very  early  in  the  fall.  We  seldom  have 
any  trouble  with  the  calves  we  start 
in  May  or  June.  When  we  have  turned 
out  two  to  four  spring  calves  on  a 


FARROWING  CRATES 


Perhaps  some  of  you  will  recall  the 
farrowing  crates  I  pictured  on  this  page 
a  few  months  ago.  Above  is  a  repeat 
of  one  of  the  pictures.  I  originally  got 
my  idea  from  an  article  in  the  Country 
Gentleman.  This  article,  by  the  way, 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  that 
paper  practically  reprinted  it — some¬ 
thing  very,  very  unusual  for  it  to  do. 

From  our  firsthand  experience  with 
these  crates,  they  give  promise  of  com¬ 


pletely  solving  most  of  the  hazards  of 
sows  farrowing  in  cold  weather. 

They  should  make  it  possible  to  have 
pigs  come  in  March  so  they  will  be 
just  right  to  turn  out  on  new  clover  sod 
in  May.  I  suggest,  if  you  have  some 
sows  farrowing  early  this  spring,  that 
you  build  an  experimental  crate.  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  these  plans  available 
at  25^!  each. 


nurse  cow,  we’ve  never  had  any  diffi¬ 
culty.  , 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  more 
chance  of  trouble  in  mid-summer  when 
it  is  very  hot.  But  then  comes  a  period 
in  late  August  and  early  September 
when  it  again  is  easy  to  start  calves. 
From  mid-September  on,  in  our  experi¬ 
ence,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  start  calves  off  and  this  situation 
seems  to  reach  its  peak  in  January  and 
February. 

Whenever  possible,  therefore,  we 
shall  start  our  future  dairy  cows  in 
the  period  from  May  1  to  September  15. 
This  also  fits  in  with  the  period  when 
we  shall  want  most  of  our  cows  to 
freshen. 

I’ve  already  reported  here  that  since 
we  improved  our  pastures,  our  spring 
freshening  cows  have  become  our  best 
annual  producers.  With  fall  require¬ 
ments  for  milk  tending  to  become  acute 
and  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  cows 
to  freshen  then,  it  seems  just  good 
business  to  breed  our  fall  cows  to  fresh¬ 
en  about  September  1st.  Even  with 
fair  luck  doing  this,  too  many  of  them 
will  string  along  to  freshen  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January  as  everyone  knows. 

NOBODY’S  FARM 

I  am  continuing  to  get  offers  of 
farms  on  which  the  barns  have  been 
burned.  From  the  farms  which  already 
have  been  offered  me,  I  am  sure  I  can 
select  one  which  suits  my  purposes. 

HIGH  TAXES 

When  I  first  started  looking  for  “No¬ 
body’s  Farm,”  I  was  surprised  to  find 
out  how  many  places  there  are  to  which 
the  owner’s  title  is  not  clear. 

Since  then,  I  have  run  into  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  I  must  admit  I  hadn’t 
thought  much  about.  It  is  taxes.  From 
the  little  I’ve  seen,  I  am  forced  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  a  good  many 
fai'ms  in  the  Northeast  are  on  their 
way  to  being  taxed  out  of  existence. 

NEW  HIGHS 

The  average  40-cow  dairy  fami  in 
the  Northeast  is  up  against  some  new 
highs  in  the  way  of  investments  to 


produce  milk — investments  which  the 
cows  must  pay  for  if  they  return  a 
profit.  I  wonder  if  the  average  dairy 
herd  in  the  Northeast  is  good  enough 
to  do  it. 

Among  these  costs  is  maintaining, 
remodeling  or  building  a  barn  to  house 
the  cows  and  to  store  their  feed  and 
bedding. 

Then  there  is  the  cost  of  mechaniz¬ 
ation.  Dairy  farms  in  the  Northeast 
must  now  be  equipped  with  milking 
machines,  milk  coolers,  tractors,  barn 
cleaning  equipment,  and  a  whole  set 
of  efficient  but  expensive  farm  tools. 
The  estimated  cost  of  such  equipment 
runs  as  high  as  $200  per  milking  cow. 

Finally,  there  is  the  item  I  had  al¬ 
most  overlooked,  SCHOOL  and  state 
and  county  taxes.  On  many  farms  these 
seem  to  be  up  around  $20  a  year  per 
milking  cow. 

NO  END  IN  SIGHT 

So  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  nothing 
in  sight  which  promises  lower  building 
costs,  which  will  make  farm  equipment 
cheaper,  or  which  will  reduce  taxes. 
In  fact,  it’s  a  hundred  to  one  bet  that 
taxes  will  go  higher. 

Editor's  Note:  While  equipment  these 
days  costs  real  money,  figures  show  that 
the  costs  have  not  gone  up  as  much  as 
some  other  costs — particularly  farm  labor. 

^  One  big  reason  why  farmers  are  interested 
in  buying  more  equipment  is  that  it  enables 
them  to  save  labor  costs.  From  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  point  of  view,  a  large  part  of 
the  price  the  farmer  pays  for  machinery  is 
due  to  relatively  high  wages  of  workers 
in  the  farm  equipment  industry. 

What  the  final  outcome  of  these 
trends  will  be,  I  don’t  know,  but  from 
the  figuring  I’m  doing  it  just  looks  as 
though  the  consumer  is  going  to  have 
less  milk  in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  I 
shall  continue  figuring  on  “Nobody’s 
Farm”  in  the  hope  that  b^  introducing 
radical  changes  in  our  traditional 
methods  of  housing  cattle,  we  can  cut 
the  costs  substantially. 

SUGGESTIONS  SOLICITED 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  this  page 
want  to  put  in  some  of  their  spare  tim.e 
this  winter  figuring  on  this  problem.  I’ll 
be  glad  indeed  to  have  their  sugges-- 
tions. 
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PROFITS:  Much  is  being  said 
these  days  about  the  enormous  pro¬ 
fits  of  industry.  GENERAL  MILLS, 
Minneapolis  1,  Minn.,  reports  pro¬ 
fits  of  less  than  3  cents  on  each 
dollar  of  sales.  On  request  they  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  complete  an¬ 
nual  report  giving  details.  Reading 
it  will  help  you  to  understand  some 
of  the  problems  of  industry. 

CHOPPER;  A  combination  hay 
chopper  and  ensilage  cutter  of  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  construction  and  capacity 
has  been  added  to  the  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  produced  by  the  NEW 
HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY  of 
New  Holland,  Pa. 

CATALOGS:  Montgomery 

WARD  has  two  new  catalogs — the 
1949  Farm  Equipment  Catalog  and 
the  1949  Garden  Catalog.  An  easy 
way  to  order  these  is  to  use  the 
coupon  which  you  will  find  on  page 
5  of  our  December  4  Forum  Issue. 

MORE  POWER;  massey  -  har- 

RIS  recently  introduced  a  new  "22" 
tractor.  It  is  a  successor  to  the  Com¬ 
pany's  light  2-plow  "20".  The  new 
tractor  has  a  huskier  and  more 
powerful  engine,  bigger  brakes  and 
a  new  Depth-o-Matic  system  for 
faster,  easier  and  more  accurate 
field  work. 

SILO  PLANS:  craine,  inc., 

1228  Pine  Street,  Norwich,  New 
York,  will  be  glad  to  help  in  plan¬ 
ning  your  new  silo  if  you  will  write 
giving  your  silo  needs. 

FAST  WORK:  At  the  interna¬ 
tional  Livestock  Exposition,  Maurice 
McClure  of  Walton,  Kansas,  won  the 
National  4-H  sheep  shearing  con¬ 
test.  McClure  won  a  $200  scholar¬ 
ship  donated  by  the  SUNBEAM 
CORPORATION.  Roland  Burkhart  of 
Pandora,  Ohio,  won  the  profession¬ 
al  contest. 

JERSEY  BOOSTER:  Clarence 

Strock  has  recently  joined  the  staff 
of  The  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CAT¬ 
TLE  CLUB,  Columbus  15,  Ohio.  He 
will  head  the  promotion  and  pub¬ 
licity  work.  In  high  school  he  was 
active  in  4-H  and  FFA  work  and  is 
a  graduate  of  Iowa  State  College. 


Two  years  of  developing  and  test¬ 
ing  by  the  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUB¬ 
BER  COMPANY  have  resulted  in  a 
new  farm  tractor  tire,  called  the 
Super  Sure-Grip.  Shown  being  in¬ 
spected  by  R.  W.  Fairchild,  left, 
manager  of  Goodyear  farm  tire 
sales,  and  R.  W.  Sohl,  manager  of 
farm  tire  design,  the  tire  has  six 
major  improvements  as  compared 
with  previous  farm  tires  made  by 
the  company.  New  features  of  the 
Super  Sure-Grip  have  been  com¬ 
bined  with  the  time-proved,  open- 
center  design  of  its  predecessor,  the 
Sure-Grip. 


WORKvWITH  COMFORT 


Only  Comfort  Cover  gives  you  higher,  wider 
windshield  that  protects  you  from  the  sides  as 
well  as  the  front;  and  the  adjustable  rear  ex¬ 
tensions  that  can  be  closed  tightly  around  you 
add  up  to  real  comfort  these  cold  days.  They 

are  custom- 
made  for  your 
tractor.  See  the 
new  Comfort 
Cover  at  your 
supply  store, 
implement  deal¬ 
er’s  —  or  write  ! 


Engine  heaf 
keeps  you 
warm  in 
spife  of  rain, 
snow  or  sleet! 


Manufactured  by 

COMFORT  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Bearing  Oistrtbulors  Co 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

GLENN  M.  ROGERS,  INC. 

972  ELLICOTT  ROAD  P.  O.  BOX  151 

DEPEW,  NEW  YORK 


Clip  Cows  Regularly  With 


^CLIPS  > 

[Cows,  Horses 
^Mules,  Dogs,  j 
faster,  better 


Sinbmm 

StewarT 

CLIPMASTER 


NEW 

More  Powerful 
Motor . . . 

25%  greater 
speed 


Clip  your  animals  the  fast,  easy  way  with  the  new 
Sunbeam  Stewart  electric  Clipmaster.  It’s  the 
clipper  with  the  quiet,  30%  more  powerful,  air¬ 
cooled,  ball-bearing  motor  inside  the  cool  Easy- 
Grip  handle.  Has  anti-friction  tension  contro  1 
that  assures  perfect  tension  between  blades  and 
provides  easy  adjustment.  $32.50.  (Denver  and 
West,  $32.75.)  Write  for  information  on  Sunbeam 
Stewart  clipping  equipment. 


SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 

(formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
Dept.  2.  5500  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.. Chicago  50,  Ill. 


We  can  ship  from  stock,  Buckets,  Covers, 
Spouts,  Tanks  and  all  supplies  and  an  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  in  time  for  sugaring  if  order  is 
placed  at  once. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list  and  tell  us 
how  many  Buckets  you  hang. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  Rutland,  Vermont 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


A  faster  brush  cutter  and  Other 

wood  sawing  machine.  Pro-  i  iko  iti 

pels  itself  while  cutting  ^ 

saplings  and  brush.  7  H-P  motor.  Many  outstanding, 
exclusive  features.  Available  attachments;  sickle 
bar,  rotary  tiller,  sprayer,  air  compressor,  snow  plow  and 
pulley  for  belt  work.  Thousands  in  use,  FREE  booklet. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-931  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

PURE  SPECULATION 

When  we  opened  the  mail  this  morn¬ 
ing,  we  found  letters  from  nine  sub¬ 
scribers  asking  about  the  possibilities 
of  good  returns  by  investing  in  a  prop¬ 
osition  offered  by  Sterling  Securities 
of  Toronto,  Canada.  Doubtless,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  readers  who  have  not  yet 
written  to  us  have  received  similar 
letters. 

The  literature  sent  out  by  this  com¬ 
pany  gives  glowing  accounts  of  money 
made  in  the  past,  but  anyone  who  reads 
the  letter  carefully  will  see  nothing  is 
promised  in  the  way  of  returns.  In 
other  words,  it  is  purely  and  simply 
a  speculation.  In  fact,  the  company 
says  it  is  exactly  that  very  thing. 

One  woman  writes,  “My  husband  ad¬ 
vises  against  it,  but  I  am  weakening.” 
To  our  subscriber  and  all  others,  our 
advice  is  to  resist  temptation! 

-  A.A.  — 

MISLEADING 

Some  time  ago,  an  agent  called  and  got 
into  the  house  by  saying  he  was  making 
a  survey.  Later  we  found  that  his  real 
purpose  was  to  sell  us  a  set  of  ency¬ 
clopedias. 

This  practice,  which  seems  to  he 
used  increasingly  by  agents  of  some 
companies  to  get  into  the  house,  is  not 
considered  ethical  in  good  business 
circles.  We  are  informed  on  good  au¬ 
thority  that  such  agents,  or  companies 
hiring  them,  can  be  prosecuted  if  it 
can  be  shown  definitely  that  the  sur¬ 
vey  is  not  being  used  or  publicized.  Of 
course,  it  is  diflicult  to  prove  that  such 
is  the  case.  In  the  meantime,  it  seems 
logical  to  refuse  to  do  business  with 
any  agent  who  gets  into  your  house 
through  such  a  pretense. 

—  A.A _ 

TAKE  LICENSE  NUMBER! 

We  are  an  old  couple  and  not  in  very 
good  health.  In  the  middle  of  December, 
two  men  came  and  wanted  to  buy  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  They  took  over  100  and  said 
they  would  be  back  in  a  few  days  and  pay 
for  them.  We  never  saw  them  again. 

It  is  always  wise  to  make  a  record 
of  the  license  number  of  a  car  or  truck 
under  such  conditions.  The  evidence 
here  is  pretty  small  and,  of  course,  no 
steps  can  be  taken  to  collect  until  the 
men  can  be  located. 

—  A.A.  — 

OUT  IN  THE  COLD 

We  have  been  taking  care  of  an  invalid 
with  the  understanding  that  we  would 
have  the  property  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  A  will  was  made  carrying  out  that 
provision,  but  recently  he  changed  the 
will  leaving  us  out  in  the  cold. 

We  know  of  no  way  that  you  can 
prevent  a  man  from  changing  his  will. 
It  would  seem  that  a  legal  contract 
should  have  been  drawn  up  covering 
the  agreement.  However,  pay  for  the 
work  you  have  done  could  be  collected 
by  legal  means  if  necessary. 

—  A.A.  — 

TRESPASSERS! 

“Recently,  as  we  were  sitting  in  the 
kitchen  of  our  farmhouse  in  New  York 
State,  four  hunters  were  shooting  at  rab¬ 
bits  close  by  and  damaged  three  windows 
with  their  shooting.  We  told  them  to  get 
off  and  they  would  not  go  because  they 
said  the  property  was  not  posted.” 

These  hunters  were  ill-informed  and 
very  foolish,  because  our  subscriber 
could  have  made  it  very  uncomfortable 
for  them  by  calling  a  State  Trooper 
immediately.  Whether  your  property  is 
posted  or  not,  you  can  order  any  tres¬ 
passers  oif  and  they  who  obey  are  wise. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


NOW  Is  The  Time- 


To  order  your  Craine  silo.  Then  you’ll 
have  it,  ready  to  fill  when  your  crop 
is  just  right.  There’s  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  Craine  silos  —  and  for  the 
farm  profits,  time  and  labor  savings, 
and  pride  of  ownership  that  come  with 
your  handsome,  dependable  Craine. 

You’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine  silo 
is  not  an  expense — it’s  an  investment 
in  profitable,  efficient  feeding.  And 
you’ll  join  other  farmers  in  saying  “My 
Craine  is  the  best  investment  1  ever 
made!” 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you. 


Craine,  Inc.,  219  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

America’s  lending  Aiictiouoers  teach  you.  Students 
sell  actual  sales  during  term.  Our  graduates  are 
successfuL  Earn  large  income.  Term  soon.  FREE  catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Mason  City,  Iowa 


t^iDUCE  COW  IHJURICS 

with  the  UNADILLA 


Folded*^ 

PoBition 


Here  is  a  low-cost  folding 
partition  that  keeps  cows 
from  stepping  on  neigh¬ 
bors’  uddeTS,yetisnever{n 
the  way  when  milking,  or 
when  bedding  and  clean¬ 
ing  stables.  Impossible  to 
fall  when  folded  back  ^ 
against  stanchion 
frame.  Easy  to 
keep  clean  — 
no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  ma¬ 
nure,  rust,  or 
break  off.  .  .  . 

A  handy  Tail- 
Holder.  Fits  in 
low-ceiling 
barns.  Easy  to  install — 
fits  any  stanchion  frame. 

STRENGTH  — LONG  LIFE 

. .  .  and  ease  of  operation  mark 
the  UNADILLA  Stanchions.  See 
these  self-locking,  germ-proofed, 
hardwood  stanchions  before  you 
buy. 

SEND  FOR  FOLDER 

r— - - — - - — 

I  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

I  Box  B-219,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


cuBiciun 


!  Send  me  complete  details  about  your 

!  new  low-priced  folding  cow  Partition  and 
j  stanchions. 

I  Name . . . . 

I  Address . 

I— .—-I— 
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DAIRYMEN’ 


Farmers  everywhere  are  disturbed 
by  anti-farm  propaganda  that  has 
been  appearing  in  city  newspapers,  on 
city  lecture  platforms,  and  at  meetings 
of  city  people.  Unfairly  and  Untruth¬ 
fully,  this  propaganda  accuses  the 
farmer  of  getting  rich  at  the  expense 
of  city  workers,  and  particularly  at 
the  expense  of  the  city’s  poor. 

From  their  headquarters  in  the 
heart  of  the  metropolitan  district, 
Dairylea  farmers  have  been  keeping 
close  check  on  this  propaganda.  They 
have  been  measuring  its  possible 
effect  on  the  future  welfare  of  the 
farmer,  and  on  his  rightful  place  in 
a  sound  national  economy. 

last  Month 

They  Struck  Bock! 

In  advertisements  appearing  in  big 
New  York  daily  newspapers,  Dairylea 
members  are  pointing  out  that  farmers 
are  consumers,  too,  and  that  they  have 
been  hurt  just  as  badly  as  everyone  else 
by  the  skyrocketing  of  inflation  prices. 
They  are  stressing  the  cold  truth  that 
farmers  get  only  about  one-half  of  what 
the  city  man  pays  for  milk.  Out  of  this, 
they  say,  Dairylea  farmers  pay  substan¬ 
tial  sums  to  produce  a  finer,  purer 
milk,  and  to  assure  the  city  man  of  k 
steady,  year  -  round  supply  through 
their  farmer-owned  distributing 
organization. 

Such  information  in  the  hands  of 
thinking  and  fair-minded  city  con¬ 
sumers  will  strengthen  the  farmer’s 
position.  It  will  not,  to  be  sure,  end 
the  propaganda  of  selfish  and  radical 
sources.  But  it  will  help  to  keep  the 
farmer  and  his  products  from  be¬ 
coming  political  footballs,  subject  to 
the  ambitions  and  propaganda  of  ir¬ 
responsible  agitators. 


ASSOCIATION^  INC. 
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CONCERNim  VACATIONS,  MAINE  POTATOES 

W  Many  Other  Things 


generation  to  find  time  for  a  formal  vacation. 
Always  these  little  jaunts  have  included  the 
Mistress  and  in  more  recent  years,  Margaret, 
our  youngest  daughter. 

There  is  a  wonderful  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  good  vacation.  To  a  great 
number  of  city  folk  it  will  be  two  weeks  at  some 
crowded  summer  resort  hotel  —  something  that 
for  me  would  be  the  last  word  in  boredom.  It 
may  be  some  secluded  little  cottage  by  a  wooded 
lake,  which  sounds  much  more  interesting.  It 
may  be  hunting  or  fishing  but,  if  I  were  to 
hunt,  it  would  be  to  emulate  Henry  Thoreau 
who  was  a  hunter  and  naturalist  without  a  gun. 

To  me  the  best  possible  vacation  (and  it 
would  seem  that  millions  of  other  folk  feel  the 
same  way)  is  to  take  the  family  car  and  cruise 
in  a  sort  of  lazy,  vagabond  fashion,  not  know¬ 
ing  just  where  you  are  headed 
for  or  which  way  to  take  until 
you  come  to  the  fork  of  the 
road,  and,  above  all,  not  trying 
to  decide  in  advance  where  you 
will  spend  the  night. 

I  am  particularly  strong  in 
my  belief  that  going  the  second 
time  to  any  unfamiliar  region 
is  better  than  going  to  a  brand 
new  place.  Last  year  we  went 
down  the  Maine  coast  and  I 
wrote  in  the  A.A.  concerning  our 
trip.  This  year  we  played  a  re¬ 
turn  engagement  except  that  we 
went  further  and  spent  a  day  in 
down-east  Canada,  Province  of 
New  Brunswick. 

Concerning  the  seaport  towns 
that  are  strung  along  the  Maine 
coast,  I  wish  only  to  say  that 
again  we  wondered  at  the  stately 
dignity  of  the  white-walled,  tall- 
spired  Congregational  churches 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Homes 
built  by  the  ship-masters  and 
captains  in  the  Golden  Age  of 


Above  at  left:  A  stately  home  of  a 
shipmaster  built  in  Wiscasset,  Maine, 
in  the  Great  Days  which  fell  before 
the  Civil  War. 


Left:  The  so-called  "Virginia"  rafl 
fence  is  exceedingly  common  in  down- 
East  New  Brunswick.  (In  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  Mr.  Van  Wagenen.)  . 


NE  of  the  most  striking 
changes  which  have  taken 
place  during  my  memory  is 
the  progressive  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labor  and  — 
except  upon  the  farm — the 
almost  universal  recognition 
of  the  annual  two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay. 
Personally  I  am  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
vacations  for  farm  folk,  although  I  must  confess 
that  this  farm  is  a  busy  place  where  one  may 
not  be  long  absent  with  a  clear  conscience. 

By  accepted  custom  the  farmer  expects  to 
work  a  longer  day  than  the  industrial  world  and, 
on  the  dairy  farm  at  least,  it  seems  difficult  to 
do  anything  about  it.  It  is  my  own  happy  for¬ 
tune,  however,  to  have  a  son  ready  to  take  over 
my  particular  farm  chores,  allowing  the  older 


Congregational  Church  at  Kennebunk,  Maine. 
The  New  England  Puritans  were  the  master 
church  builders  of  America. 


sea-faring  when  Maine  men  built  tall 
wooden  ships  and  sailed  them  to  all  the 
Seven  Seas. 

We  lay  the  night  at  Wiscasset,  county 
seat  of  Knox  County,  and  here  may  be 
seen  a  pathetic  relic  of  those  bygone 
days.  Just  below  the  long  bridge  across 
the  tidal  river  lies  a  big  four-master 
sailing  ship.  She  is  big  as  wooden  vessels 
go — probably  at  least  200  feet  in  length. 
Her  last  voyage  was  hauling  pulpwood 
out  of  Wiscasset.  Townspeople  told  me 
she  had  lain  there  for  twenty  years. 
About  her  is  shining  water  at  high  tide 
but  only  muddy  flats  at  low  ebb.  To  me 
it  seems  rather  wonderful  that  after  so 
many  seasons,  her  masts,  although  lean¬ 
ing  with  her  hull,  are  still  straight  and 
true  and  that,  from  what  Maine  folk 
call  her  “upper  gear,”  long  festoons  of 
tattered  cordage  still  wave  in  the  breeze. 

We  held  the  course  of  the  car  northeast 
by  east  and  so  came  to  Eastport,  a  place 
of  four  or  five  thousand  people  which 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
easterly  village  in  (continued  on  page  29) 


A  big  sailing  ship  rotting  at 
Wiscasset,  Maine.  She  lies 
pretty  well  off  shore  and  it 
was  impossible  to  get  near 
enough  to  her  to  show  details. 


it's  MUk  per  Cow  that  counts 


There  Is  A  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feed  To  Balanee  The  Roughage  On 

Your  Farm  To  Help  You  Get  More  Milk  Per  Cow. 

Last  year  more  than  500,000  cows  in  this  territory  were  fed  G.L.F.  milk  production  feeds — 
proof  that  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds  meet  the  farm  test.  One  of  the  reasons  so  many  cows  are  fed 
G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds  is  because  dairymen  know  they  can  depend  on  the  high  quality  of  G.L.F. 
Feeds  every  day. 

Carefully  Formulated  Feeds 

Dairymen  can  depend  on  the  quality  of  G.L.F.  Feeds  because  they  are  carefully  formulated 
according  to  the  best  information  available  from  Northeastern  agricultural  college  research  and 
the  actual  experience  of  practical  dairymen.  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds  are  constantly  checked  with 
dairymen  to  see  how  they  perform  under  farm  conditions.  Furthermore,  the  G.L.F.  line  of  dairy 
feeds  contains  a  feed  to  balance  any  type  of  roughage  used  on  Northeastern  farms.  As  roughage 
supplies  vary  from  farm  to  farm,  the  feed  requirements  also  vary.  Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
can  supply  you  with  one  of  the  G.L.F.  milk  production  feeds  that  will  balance  the  roughage 
,  on  your  farm. 

A  Bright  Spot 

This  year  milk  prices  are  lower  and  most  milk  production  costs  are  higher.  Dairy  feed  prices 
are  the  one  bright  spot,  because  they  are  25  to  30  per  cent  lower  than  they  were  at  this  same 
time  last  year.  Dairy  farmers  can  make  the  greatest  saving  if  they  choose  a  dairy  feed  that  is 
carefully  formulated  and  balanced  to  fit  their  roughage  and  then  full-feed  high  producing  cows. 
That  way  dairymen  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  lower  cost  of  grain  and  help  overcome  higher 
production  costs  and  lower  milk  prices. 


Warner  Harrington  of  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.  has  a  herd  of  27  cows.  In  1947  his  D.H.I.A. 
herd  average  was  541  lbs.  fat,  14,700  lbs.  of  milk.  In  1948  his  D.H.I.A.  herd  average  was 
508  lbs.  fat,  13,020  lbs.  milk.  These  records  were  possible  because  he  has  followed  a  program 
of  good  breeding  and  good  management.  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds  have  been  fed  on  this  farm 
for  the  past  11  years. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


lEWS  lOTES 


“Farm  Profit  Builder.”  The  1949  G.L.F.  guide 
to  better  crops  is  now  in  the  mail.  This  booklet 
contains  all  the  information  you  wil  want  to 
know  about  G.L.F.  seed  and  fertilizer  supplies 
for  1949. 

If  you  haven’t  yet  received  your  copy  of  the 
“Farm  Profit  Builder,”  ask  for  one  at  your 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  or  write  to  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  Good  Feed  “Buy.”  Cane  molasses  is  a  good 
feed  for  livestock.  It’s  highly  palatable,  ranks 
high  in  nutritive  content  and  is  practically  one- 
hundred  per  cent  digestible. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  livestock  you  raise, 
you  can  cut  costs  and  make  grain  go  further 
with  cane  feed  molasses.  Right  now,  you’ll  find 
it  a  good  feed  “buy,”  selling  for  less  than  half 
the  price  of  corn  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 

60  Million  Chicks.  During  the  past  five  years, 
G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  has  been  used  to  get  more 
than  60-million  chicks  off  to  a  good  start.  This 
year,  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  is  better  than  ever, 
because  college  research  has  shown  the  way  to 
include  more  energy  and  less  fibre  to  get  ch  cks 
off  to  a  fast  start 

Order  your  supply  of  G  L.F.  Chick  Starter 
now  so  you  will  have  it  on  hand  when  your 
chicks  arrive.  Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can 
give  you  complete  feeding  information. 

More  For  Less.  This  year,  supplies  of  high 
nitrogen  and  high  potash  grades  of  mixed  fertil¬ 
izers  are  still  in  short  supply.  However,  it’s  good 
business  for  fanners  to  lake  the  highest  analysis 
grades  available. 

Higher  analysis  grades  cost  less  per  unit  of 
plant  food  and  also  cost  less  to  handle  on  the 
farm.  See  the  men  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
for  help  in  filling  your  fertilizer  order. 
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647  Tee^-Age  Pacemakers 


HE  647  winners  of 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Foundation 
awards  for  1948  were 
chosen  from  high 
school  students  of 
agriculture  and 
homemaking  in  nine 
northeastern  states. 
The  awards,  first  off¬ 
ered  in  1945,  are 
given  to  students  in 
agriculture  and  homemaking  who  are 

not  only  doing  outstanding  work  in 

those  courses  and  making  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained,  but  are  also  doing  well  in  other 
school  work  and  activities  and  have  a 
community  record  of  good  citizenship. 

Each  winner  receives  at  Commence- 
•  ment  time,  or  in  some  cases  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Father  and  Son  Banquet,  a  hand¬ 
some  Achievement  Certificate  and  a 
check  for  $5.00  from  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation.  The  choosing 
of  winners  in  each  school  is  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  teacher  and  the  school 
principal. 

Listed  below  are  the  names  of  all 
winners  reported  to  us.  We  only  wish 
that  every  reader  could  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  the  inspiring  letters  and 
reports  which  came  to  us  along  with 
the  winners’  names.  They  make  thrill¬ 
ing  reading  and  they  also  make  us  feel 
that  the  future  of  agriculture  in  the 
Northeast  is  in  competent  hands. 

The  Am,erican  Agriculturist  Founda¬ 
tion  awards  are  intended  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  importance  of  training  for 
leadership  and  to  emphasize  the  prog¬ 
ress  already  made.  The  awards  are 
again  being  offered  this  year  to  all  high 
schools  in  the  Northeast  having  courses 
in  vocational  agriculture  and  home¬ 
making. 

Where  there  are  two  names  from  one  school, 
the  first  is  the  winner  in  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture;  the  second,  the  winner  in  vocational 
homemaking.  Where  no  address  is  given  for 
the  school,  it  is  the  same  as  the  name  of 
the  school. 

NEW  YORK 

Adams  Center  High  School  William  Hickox 

Anita  Jones 

Addison  Central  School  Robert  Hanrahan 
Alton  Central  School  Marjorie  Christman 

Akron  High  School  Kenneth  Rogers 

Albion  High  School  Richard  Hollenbeck 

Kathleen  Spinks 

Alfred-Almond  Central  School,  Almond 

Robert  Snyder 
Patricia  Johnson 
Altona  Central  School  Gladys  La  Barge 

*  Walter  Gladstone,  Jr. 

Andes  Central  School  Mary  Wilson 

Andover  Central  School  Robert  Baker 

Maxine  Filler 

Angola  High  School  Alice  Nutt 

Arcade  Central  School  Frank  Noeson 

Argyle  Central  School  Arthur  Archambault 
Arkport  Central  School  Wilfred  Hamblin 

Au  Sable  Forks  Central  School  Edith  Miller 
Bainbridge  Central  School  June  Garrison 

Ballston  Spa  High  School  Mary  Coleman 

Bath  Public  Schools  Donald  Chatfield 

Jeannine  Bates 

Bay  Shore  High  School 

Jacqueline  Schortmann 


AMERICAN  AGRICUETIJRIST  ERI  NIIATION  HONRRS 
OUTSTANDING  HIGH  SCHOOU  STUDENTS  IN 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOJMEMAKING 


Belfast  Central  School  Nellie  Chapman 

Belleville  Central  School  Vera  Otis 

Bemus  Point  Central  School  Carol  Love 

Bcrne-Knox  Central  Schools,  Berne 

Alvin  Latham 

Bethlehem  Central  School,  Delmar 

Marvin  La  Grange 
Carolyn  Wagner 

Bloomfield  Central  School,  E.  Bloomfield 

Ronald  Bennett 
Bolivar  Central  School  Marie  Wilson 

Boonville  Central  School  Car  Kreger 

Jane  Sage 

Bridgehampton  School  Margaret  Vermette 

Brockport  Central  High  School  Carl  Jacobs 

Irene  Shanto 

Brocton  Central  School  Ralph  Ingham 

Jean  Fick 

Brookfield  Central  School  Alan  Larkin 

Brooklyn  High  School  for  Homemaking 

Faten  Steward 

Caledonia  High  School  Mary  Hill 

Camden  Central  School  Ralph  Currier 

Canaseraga  Central  School 

Onnolee  Thompson 
Candor  Central  School  Thomas  Brewer 

Canisteo  Central  School  Milburn  Carney 

Marion  Miller 

Cape  Vincent  Central  School 

Michael  Lawrence 
Cassadaga  Valley  Central  School,  Sinclairville 

Charles  Carlson 
Lois  Yager 

Cattaraugus  Central  School  Gilbert  Meyer 
Cazenovia  Central  School  Olga  Siebenbaum 
Chatham  Union  School  Eleanor  Pessetto 


Joseph  Fust  of  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  4^ 
lives  on  a  poultry  farm  but  has  worked 
regularly  on  a  175-acre  dairy  farm.  He 
plans  to  go  to  an  agricultural  college. 


Chautauqua  Central  School  Duane  Neil 

Chenango  Forks  Central  School 

Shirley  Baddleford 
Cherry  Valley  Central  School  Irene  Kovac 
Clayton  Central  School  Marjorie  Denesha 

Clyde  Central  School  Howard  Blaisdell 

Clymer  Central  School  Marilyn  Goldberg 

Cohocton  Central  School  Jan  Burke 

Cooperstown  Central  School  Mary  Gray 

Copenhagen  Central  School  Catherine  Keefer 
Cuba  Central  School  Richard  Truax 

Dansville  High  School  Rose  Ann  Partridge 
Delevan  Central  School  Norma  Bialy 

Delaware  Valley  School,  Callicoon 

Eleanor  Kellam 

Deposit  Central  School  Donna  Smith 

Dexter  High  School  Richard  Adams 

Dundee  Central  School  Beulah  Loss 

East  Aurora  High  School  Durward  Keller,  Jr. 

East  Greenwich  High  School  Concetta  Fara 
Edwards  High  School  Constance  Brown 

Elbridge  Central  School  Jack  McKeon 

Fonda  High  School  Grace  Fox 

Forestville  Central  School  Betty  Ferry 

Fort  Ann  Central  School  Gary  Rathbun 

Helen  Fuller 

Fort  Plain  High  School  Leland  Phillips 

Evelyn  Leneker 

Franklin  Academy  and  Prattsburg  Central 

School,  Prattsburg  Frances  Francek 

Fredonia  High  School  Dorothy  Grant 

General  Martin  Central  School,  Glenfield 

Robert  Boshart 

Geneva  High  School  John  Reed 

Gilbertsville  Central  School  Lester  Rowe 

Jean  Stansland 


Milburn  Carney  of  Canisteo,  New  York,  4' 
has  started  a  pure  bred  Holstein  herd  but 
has  specialized  in  potato  projects. 


Theodore  Jurglewiez  of  Southington,  Connecticut,  owns  two  cows,  six  heifers 
and  a  bull.  A  year  ago  he  received  a  Rural  Youth  award  from  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  State  Development  Commission. 

LeTtoy  Crane  of  Hodgdon,  Maine,  ^  helped  to  organize  and  carry  out  a  potato 
project  for  the  FFA  School  Chapter.  He  has  been  saving  his  wages  and  the  income 
from  his  projects  toward  the  purchase  of  a  farm. 

Joyce  Greer,  of  Orferd,  New  Hampshire,  is  president  of  the  Orford  Chapter  of  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  and  has  been  outstanding  in  leadership  in  her  school. 


Gilboa-Conesville  Central  School,  Gilboa 

Josephine  Campanclla 
Girls  Vocational  High  School,  Buffalo 

Margaret  Thomas 
Gorham  Central  School  Ida  Linzy 

Goshen  Central  School  Clifford  E.  Kelsey,  Jr. 
Gowanda  High  School  Josephine  Raiport 

Greene  Central  School  Leslie  Niles 

Greenville  Central  Rural  School  Donald  Poole 

Greenwich  Central  School  Charles  Reid 

Groton  Central  School  George  Rote 

Hadley-Luzerne  Central  School,  Lake  Luzerne 

Lillian  Bourdeau 
Hammond  Central  School  Kenton  Storie 

Hannibal  High  School  Robert  Wiltsie 

Francis  Greenman 
Harpursville  Central  School  Virginia  Oliver 

Harrisville  Central  School 
Henrietta  High  School 
Heuvelton  High  School 


Hicksville  High  School 
Highland  Central  School 
Holland  Central  School 


Shirley  Atkinson 
George  Barker 
George  Fieldson 
Betty  Aldrich 
Margaret  Vermetta 
Albert  Wilklow 
Philip  Darbee 
Anna  Reuter 

Holley  High  School  James  Piedmonte 

Homer  Central  School  Edward  Fitchner 

Hoosick  Falls  High  School  William  Pine 

Horseheads  High  School  Kirkwood  Personius 

Helen  Holub 

Hudson  Falls  High  School,  Hudson  Falls 

Arthur  Bardin 

Hudson  High  School  Janice  Hawver 

Hunt  Memorial  School,  Freeville 

Jane  Pullen 

Ithaca  High  School 
.lamesville  High  School 


Jasper  Central  School 

Jefferson  Central  School 

Johnson  City  High  School 
Kingston  High  School 


Lowville  Academy 

Ludlowville  High  School 

Machias  High  School 
Marcellus  Central  School 
Marion  Central  Rural  School 


Stanley  Connelly 
Richard  Moss 
Annabell  Lathrop 
Gerald  Stephens 
Jenette  Simpson 
Beverly  Van  Dusen 
Doris  Vroman 
Roberta  Chura 
Joseph  Blaha 
C.  Jean  Rosa 
La  Fargeville  Central  School  Evelyn  Zang 
LaFayette  Central  School  Donald  Kryger 

Lake  George  High  School  Louise  Morehouse 
Laurens  High  School  Cecil  Hoose 

Leavenwolrth  Central  School,  Wolcott 

Charles  Kline 

Letchworth  Central  School,  Castile 

Howard  Wood,  Jr. 
Lima  Union  Free  School  Pauline  Menz 

Lisbon  High  School  James  Morrison 

Livonia  Central  School  Francis  Semmel 

Lockport  Senior  High  School  Sylvia  Dintino 

Phyllis  Behm 
Robert  Moser 
Alfreda  Millard 
William  Searles 
Shirley  Hill 
Mavis  Pixley 
James  Hamilton 
Norman  Neels 
Barbara  Larwood 
Medina  High  School  Robert  Pask 

Mexico  Academy  and  Central  School 

Alice  Wilcox 

Middlesex  Valley  Central  School,  Rushville 

Sylvia  Veraska 

Middletown  High  School  Henry  Siers 

Mineville- Witherbee  High  School,  Mineville 

Janice  O’Neil 

Mohawk  Central  School  Richard  Shlotzhauer 

Helen  Brown 

Mooers  Central  School  Hilda  Parrott 

Morrisville-Eaton  Central  School,  Morrisville 

Polly  Coe 

Mt.  Upton  Central  School  Jeanne  Swick 

Naples  Central  School  Roger  Wohlsohlegel 
Newark  Public  Schools  Philip  Henkel 

Newark  Valley  Central  School  Evelyn  Rose 
Newfield  Central  School  Anne  Van  Kirk 
New  York  State  Institute  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  Cobleskill 

George  Campbell 
Beatrice  Phillips 
North  Creek  Central  School  Shirley  Hall 

North  Syracuse  High  School  Gerald  Darby 

Nunda  Central  School  Lloyd  Gibson 

Daphene  Scott 

Onondaga  Central  School,  Nedrow 

Laura  Shinnick 

Ontario  High  School  Arthur  Wallace 

Betty  Sherman 

Orchard  Park  Central  School 

Mary  Ann  Timm 

Oxford  Academy  and  Central  School 

Lucy  Stafford 

Panama  Central  School  Laurence  Yager 

(Continued,  on  Page  16) 
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IMPORTANT  TO  EVERY 
PARENT  AND  TAXPAYER 

F  YOU  are  the  parent  of  a  school  child  or  a  tax¬ 
payer  in  any  state  in  the  Union,  take  a  look  at 
these  figures: 

Last  year  the  elementary  or  grade  schools  m  the 
United  States  were  crowded  to  the  doors  by  nearly 
19  million  children.  Owing  to  the  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  birth  rate,  elementary  school  attend¬ 
ance  will  jump  to  20  million  in  just  one  more  year, 
and  by  1957  we  must  provide  grade  school  facilities 
for  nearly  27  million  pupils,  or  nearly  half  again  as 
many  as  last  year. 

Right  now,  school  buildings  and  equipment  and 
good,  well  qualified  teachers  are  far  short  of  what 
are  really  needed.  Building  and  other  costs  are  sky 
high,  and  so  are  local  school  taxes.  After  three  or 
four  years,  the  high  schools  will  be  overwhelmed 
with  this  new  increase  in  graduates  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades. 

Colleges  will  not  be  affected  by  this  wave  of  new 
students  until  after  1960.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
present  large  number  of  GI’s  in  college  are  gradu¬ 
ated,  the  pressure  on  the  colleges  should  be  relieved 
for  several  years,  although  there  is  need  sooner  of 
some  special  facilities  in  higher  education,  such  as 
medical  centers  and  other  professional  institutions 
in  localities  not  now  well  served  by  these  facilities. 
There  is  need  also  for  more  institutes  for  short  term 
vocational  training. 

PUT  FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  put  first 
things  first,  and  say  that  the  duty  of  every  state, 
of  every  local  community,  and  every  hard-pressed 
taxpayer  is  to  make  sure  first  of  good  elementary 

and  high  schools,  before  hundreds  of  millions  of  tax 
money  is  committed  to  be  spent  for  additional  state 
colleges  or  universities,  particularly  when  there  is 
danger  that  these  additional  college  facilities  may 
be  politically  inspired  and  controlled. 

Many  leading  educators  in  America  believe  that, 
in  the  main,  colleges  should  be  supported  in  the 
future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past — by  endow¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  better  way  for  a  rich  man  to 
spend  or  to  bequeath  his  money  than  for  higher 
education.  But  if  the  rapidly  increasing  taxes  take 
all  of  the  rich  man’s  money,  he  will  have  little  left 
with  which  to  endow  education. 

For  several  years  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents  has  recommended  that  the  number  of  State 
scholarships  should  be  increased  to  take  care  of  boys 
and  girls  who  are  really  qualified  and  deserving 
of  help  in  getting  through  college.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Regents  have  recommended  for  years  a 
larger  number  of  technical  institutes  with  short 
courses  to  train  young  men  and  women  in  the 
various  skills  and  vocations  needed  to  make  a  living. 
After  all,  we  are  still  going  to  need  in  America 
some  who  will  work  with  their  hands!  Not  every 
boy  or  girl  is  qualified  to  go  to  college.  For  many 
it  would  be  far  better  to  get  some  technical  train¬ 
ing  in  short  courses  to  prepare  them  for  the  battle 
of  life. 

But  the  Regents  have  been  able  to  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  only  a  very  limited  program  of  scholarships, 
technical  institutes  and  other  facilities  for  higher 
education  because  the  program  apparently  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  Governor  Dewey  until  he 
saw  his  way  clear,  with  the  State  University  Bill 
passed  last  year,  to  control  these  additional  facilities 
in  higher  education. 

The  State  University  Commission  which  had  been 
studying  the  actual  need  for  some  facilities  in 
higher  education  recommended  to  the  Legislature 
last  year  that  a  Board  of  Trustees  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  plan  more  facilities.  Under  pressure 

from  Governor  Dewey,  a  law  was  passed  in  the  final 
hours  of  the  legislative  session,  without  opportunity 
for  hearings,  providing  for  a  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  by  the  Governor  not  only  to  plan  a  larger 
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State  University  but  to  take  control  of  all  new  State 
educational  institutions  which  may  be  added  later. 
The  law  also  gives  the  new  State  University  Board 
of  Trustees  control  of  all  the  31  State  colleges  and 
institutes  which  have  been  doing  a  fine  job  for  many 
years. 

In  this  law  there  is  also  provision  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  the  local 

trustees  of  State  institutions  who  would  control  the 
local  State  institutions  under  the  State  University 
Board  also  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Thus  did  Governor  Dewey  set  the  stage  for  politi¬ 
cal  control  and  dual  management  of  education  in 
New  York  State. 

Now,  in  presenting  to  you  this  serious  crisis  in 
education,  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  In 
the  first  place,  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents.  I  am  speaking  as  your 
Editor  of  a  farm  paper  that  has  fought  your  battles 
for  over  a  hundred  years. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  not  opposed  to  additional 
facilities  and  opportunities  in  education  above  the 
high  schools  if  and  when  such  facilities  are  needed — 
and  there  is  good  argument  for  more  institutions 
for  vocational  training  and  possibly  for  more  medi¬ 
cal  colleges  or  centers. 

But  speaking  in  your  interest  as  rural  people,  we 
of  American  Agriculturist  are  opposed  to  any  in¬ 
creased  educational  program  in  higher  education 
(which  Governor  Dewey  says  will  cost  the  vast  sum 
of  $200,000,000)  until  we  are  sure  that  there  is 
money  enough  to  take  care  of  our  boys  and  girls  in 
the  public  schools. 

THE  REST  WAY  TO 
DRAG  YOUR  FEET 

HERE  is  one  and  only  one  way  to  drag  your 
feet  and  resist  the  downward  trend  of  milk 
prices,  and  that  is  through  good  milk  marketing 
cooperatives.  The  New  York  and  New  England  milk 
sheds  are  particularly  fortunate  in  having  many 
such  cooperatives.  In  the  New  York  milk  shed  this 
winter  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been-  holding  hundreds  of  local  annual 
meetings,  and  other  milk  marketing  cooperatives 
in  both  the  New  York  and  New  England  milk  sheds 
have  been  doing  the  same. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  meetings,  these  locals 
hold  many  other  meetings,  almost  monthly,  through¬ 
out  the  year.  At  them  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
elect  officers  and  delegates,  to  listen  to  reports  and, 
above  all,  to  discuss,  commend  or  criticize  the 
policies  of  these  farmer  cooperatives.  Frequently, 
also,  the  program  is  varied  by  entertainment  and 
good  eats,  and  always  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  get  better  acquainted  and  rub  shoulders  with 
one’s  neighbors,  which  makes  for  better  teamwork. 

These  local  business  meetings  of  farmers  are  the 
essence  of  grass  roots  democracy.  But  they  won’t 
work,  and  farmer  cooperation  will  fail,  if  dairymen 
don’t  join  their  cooperatives,  support  them,  attend 
the  meetings  and  take  part  in  the  business  dis¬ 
cussions.  And  now  there  is  more  need  of  your  sup¬ 
port  than  ever.  Certainly  no  man  has  the  right  to 
grunt  and  complain  about  his  organization  if  he  does 
all  of  his  grunting  on  the  side  and  never  goes  to 
or  takes  part  in  his  business  meetings. 

Dairymen  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  not  only  in  their  milk  coopera¬ 
tives  but  also  because  nearly  50  of  these  milk  mar¬ 
keting  cooperatives  are  united  in  an  overhead  fed¬ 
eration  called  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency,  with  headquarters  at  Syracuse. 
Time  and  again  the  Bargaining  Agency  has  proved 
its  worth.  Officers  from  member  organizations  get 
together  regularly,  put  their  feet  under  the  same 
table,  work  out  their  differences,  and  benefit  by  one 
another’s  experience.  Time  and  again,  representa¬ 


tives  pf  the  Agency  working  with  the  officers  of 
the  member  organizations  present  evidence  at  the 
milk  hearings  which  has  important  bearing  upon 
milk  marketing  practices  and  the  prices  which 
farmers  eventually  receive. 

FOOD,  FLOWERS  AND  FUN 

♦ 

ELL,  here  I  am  back  again  on  the  old  subject 
of  better  farm  gardens.  Last  year  we  had  a 
larger  and  better  garden  than  ever  before  and,  in 
addition  to  home-grown  meat,  our  two  freezers  are 
still  well  filled  with  garden  and  small  fruit  products 
that  taste  exactly  as  good  as  they  did  when  they 
were  picked. 

I  am  sure  that  one  reason  ^hy  so  many  farms 
do  not  have  bigger  and  better  gardens  is  the  fact 
that  they  take  too  much’  hand  work.  We  have 
worked  our  garden  for  years  with  a  horse  and  a 
tractor. 

Hybrids  are  fast  coming  into  the  garden  picture. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  sweet 
corn  that  can  beat  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  and  I 
think  I’ve  tried  about  everything.  Last  year  by 
starting  some  corn  in  the  house  and  transplanting 
it,  we  had  about  the  earliest  corn  in  our  section.  By 
using  several  plantings,  we  ate  corn  out  of  the 
garden  till  well  past  frost  time,  and  now  it  is  coming 
out  of  the  freezer  just  as  good  as  ever. 

Last  year  we  couldn’t  find  any  hybrid  tomato 
plants,  so  we  grew  them  in  the  house.  They  were 
spindly  at  first  but  they  had  the  hybrid  vigor,  re¬ 
sisted  blight,  and  yielded  better  finally  than  the 
old  standard  variety  plants  that  we  bought  from  a 
nursery. 

How  about  a  berry  patch  on  your  farm  ?  We  have 
had  one  for  years  with  all  kinds  of  berries.  It  takes 
some  work  to  care  for  it,  but  the  pay-off  in  our 
case  is  that  last  night,  February  12,  we  had  straw¬ 
berry  shortcake  just  as  good  as  if  the  berries  had 
come  straight  from  the  garden. 

Get  out  your  nursery  catalogs,  or  look  over  the 
advertisements  in  American  Agriculturist  and  send 
for  a  catalog.  Plan  to  set  out  some  berry  bushes  and 
strawberry  plants.  You  won’t  be  sorry. 

While  you  are  at  it,  plan  for  at  least  a  few  flowers. 
We  pass  this  way  but  once.  Good  food  on  the  table 
and  the  beauty  that  comes  from  flowers  add  to  the 
sum  total  of  human  happiness — and  whether  we 
know  it  or  not,  that’s  what  we  are  all  looking  for. 

CONGRATULATIONS! 

OR  the  second  consecutive  year  the  Dairymen’s 
League  News,  under  the  able  editorial  leadership 
of  George  C.  Lee  and  his  associates,  was  awarded 
first  place  in  a  competition  with  other  farmers’ 
cooperative  publications  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives  in 
January. 

The  award  is  well  deserved.  The  League  News  is 
well  edited,  interesting  and  full  of  important  in¬ 
formation  on  dairying  and  cooperative  problems. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

ALWAYS  like  to  see  coming  Fred  Ohm,  our 
printing  plant  manager  at  Poughkeepsie,  or  to 
have  a  letter  from  him,  for  one  reason  because  he 
always  brings  me  or  sends  me  a  good  story.  His 
latest  is  about  the  fellow  who  had  had  one  drink  too 
many  and  wandered  into  a  skyscraper.  Some  way  or 
other  he  managed  to  blunder  his  way  to  the  third 
story. 

Then  he  wanted  to  get  out,  and  seeing  a  door 
partly  open,  he  stepped  through  it  and  fell  three 
stories  to  the  bottom  of  the  elevator  shaft.  A  horri¬ 
fied  bystander  who  had  seen  the  man  step  through 
the  open  elevator  shaft  door  rushed  forward  and 
yelled  down: 

“Hey,  there,  are  you  all  right?  Are  you  hurt?” 

After  a  moment  a  deep  voice  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  grumbled: 

“Oi’m  all  right,  I  guess.  But  for  gosh  sake  watch 
that  first  step.  It’s  a  son  of  a  gun!” 


10  North  Cherry  St.. 
Derember  3,  1927.  ?t  Pouah- 
Inaalls.  Vice-President 

Manager.  Address  all  -naij  for  Editorial  or  Advertisino  departments  to  American  Acricolturist.  Savings  Bank  Building.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.';  sub^criotio'tr'^tnail°to'^lo''hro.''(rher  Pouohkee^p'J'o.^N.* Y?*'***  Circulation 
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AA’s  Fanners’  Dollar  Guide 


jIfILK  PRICES  DOWN:  Milk  prices  in  the  Northeast  are  on  the  down- 

ward  trend.  It’s  bad  news  but  dairymen  who 
plan  accordingly  will  suffer  least.  On  February  1  the  Class  I  price  for  the  New 
York  area  went  down  22  cents  a  cwt.  to  $5.46.  Another  drop  of  44  cents  is  ex¬ 
pected  April  1. 

Recent  hearings  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  New  York  Order  indicate 
that  milk  for  manufacture  will  also  be  priced  considerably  lower.  A  guess  has 
been  made  that  the  June  blend  price  this  year  might  be  as  low'  as  $3.50  com¬ 
pared  to  $4.76  for  June  last  year.  Estimated  uniform  price  for  January  milk  is 
$4.81. 

Price  declines  are  being  caused  by: 

1.  Cream  from  outside  the  market,  once  excluded  but  now  permitted  by  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health.  Dairymen’s  organizations  have  tried  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  to  get  this  regulation  changed. 

2.  More  surplus.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  first  6  months  of  1949, 
surplus  milk  for  manufacture  will  be  28%  heavier  than  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  At  Laceyville,  Pa.,  41  dairymen  out  of  162  who  were  delivering  to  a  cream¬ 
ery  were  recently  dropped.  Later,  some  who  could  not  meet  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  requirements  were  temporarily  reinstated.  The  Dairymen’s 
League  took  on  all  who  could  meet  Board  of  Health  requirements,  thus  furnish¬ 
ing  a  market  for  their  milk.  This  is  one  of  several  similar  situations. 

3.  Price  drops  on  other  farm  products  which  inevitably  affect  milk  prices. 

4.  The  Murtaugh  investigation  of  milk  prices  in  New  York  City  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  hurt  consumption.  Already  Murtaugh  supporters  are  attempting  to 
claim  credit  for  the  recent  drop  in  milk  prices. 

Outlook  is  discouraging  to  dairymen  whose  costs,  with  exception  of  feed,  are 
inching  upward.  Because  during  the  war  period  the  Order  kept  prices  lower 
than  they  would  have  been  in  a  free  market,  dairymen  are  justified  in  expecting 
that  the  marketing  agreement  will  now  keep  prices  higher  than  they  would  be 
under  a  free  market! 

However,  there  is  no  profit  in  keeping  prices  of  milk  for  manufacture  so  high 
that  markets  will  be  lost  entirely.  Prices  must  be  in  line  with  prices  in  other 
regions  in  order  to  sell  milk.  It  goes  without  saying  that  your  cooperatives  will 
fight  to  keep  milk  prices  as  high  as  possible  considering  market  conditions. 


PRICE  COMMITTEE  WIEE  REPORT:  On  February  21  the 

NeW  YOrk  Milkshed 

Price  Committee  that  has  been  studying  pricing  formulas  for  the  New  York 
market  for  months  will  report  at  a  meeting  at  the  Syracuse  Hotel.  Secretary 
Brannan  will  attend  and  speak.  It  is  rumored  that  he  will  propose  a  govern¬ 
ment  program  of  price  supports  through  purchase  of  manufactured  milk  pro¬ 
ducts.  Watch  the  next  American  Agriculturist  for  report  of  the  meeting. 

What  To  Do:  1 

To  meet  the  situation,  dairymen  can: 

1.  Make  more  milk  from  grass  and  less  from  purchased  feed.  Trends  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  cost  of  a  dairy  ration  may  decline  further  but  there  is  little  indi¬ 
cation  of  reduction  in  other  costs. 

2.  Plan  for  more  home-grown  grain  where  possible. 

3. ^  Cull  poor  producers  relatively  early.  Prices  of  cull  cows  are  going  down. 
In  the  past,  when  prices  of  milch  cows  have  declined,  prices  of  purebreds  have 
declined  faster  than  prices  of  grades. 

POTATOES:  The  potato  price  support  program  for  the  1949  crop,  re- 

cently  announced,  includes : 

1.  Support  prices  for  the  season  averaging  $1.80  per  cwt.  for  all  potatoes 
grading  U.  S.  No.  2,  minimum  1%  inches  or  better  (calculated  to  return  60% 
of  parity),  compared  to  the  average  support  for  the  1948  crop  of  $2.92  for  U.  S. 
No.  1  and  $1.46  for  U.  S.  No.  2  and  U.  S.  No.  1  size  B.  Support  level  is  expected 

{Continued  on  Page  29) 
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IT’S  FORTY  years  since  I  was  wed, 
and  still  I  can’t  get  thru  my  head 
the  funny  workings  of  the  mind  of  that 
strange  creature  —  woman-kind.  By 
now  you’d  think  I’d  know  the  brain 
of  my  good  wife,  Mirandy  Jane,  and 
yet  most  ev’ry  day  will  bring  more 
proof  that  I  don’t  know  a  thing.  Why, 
just  the  other  day  when  she  fixed  up 
roast  rooster  just  for  me,  I  ate  up 
ev’ry  shred  of  meat  and  told  her  it  was 
mighty  sweet;  I  even  offered  the  ad¬ 
vice  her  dressing  needs  a  bit  more 
spice,  and  gave  as  my  opinion  that  her 
old  bird  was  not  quite  done. 

You’d  think  that  she’d  appreciate 
such  kind  suggestions  from  her  mate; 
instead  she  clouded  up  right  quick  and 
said  that  she  was  tired  and  sick  of 
doin’  all  the  chicken  chores,  from 
hatchery  to  oven  doors,  and  then  have 
me  eat  ev’ry  bite  and  claim  she  didn’t 
do  it  right.  I  figured  I  would  make  her 
glad,  instead  I  got  her  hoppin’  mad; 
I  tried  to  give  a  compliment,  she  miss¬ 
ed  completely  what  I  meant.  From  this 
day  on,  she  says  to  me,  you’ll  do  the 
chicken  work,  by  gee;  I  don’t  know 
how  I  missed  the  ball,  but  that  ain’t 
what  I  planned  at  all. 


GULF’S  TWO-STEP  METHOD  EASY  AS  SPRAYING  FLIES— 
COSTS  ONLY  3^  PER  ANIMAL! 


Here’s  the  easiest  way  we  know  to  give  your  herd  relief  from  the 
destructive  annoyance  of  chewing  and  sucking  cattle  lice. 


No  messy  dipping,  powdering,  dousing  or  clipping.  Just  two 
simple  steps — and  you’re  done.  The  cattle  lice  die  fast  when  you 
follow  Gulf’s  Two-Step  Method — 


Spray  Each 

Animal  with  New  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray. 

(r 


Apply  approximately  lYi  ounces  of 
new  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  to  each 
mature  animal.  (Correspondingly  less 
spray  on  calves  and  younger  stock.) 
Quart  sprayer  will  hold  enough  to  treat 
12  head.  Cost:  about  per  head. 


Spray  the  entire  body — especially 
around  neck,  withers,  and  base  of  tail 
where  lice  usually  are  most  active. 


Brush  New 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
into  Animal’s  Coat. 


With  stiff  bristle  brush  work  spray 
into  hair.  The  more  thoroughly  you 
brush  in  the  spray,  the  more  lice  and 
nits  will  be  destroyed,  as  new  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  kills  by  contact. 


If  necessary,  repeat  treatment  in 
three  weeks,  as  the  spray  may  not 
have  come  in  contact  with  all  lice  and 
eggs  during  first  application. 


Do  not  repeat  treatment  oftener  than  every  three  weeks.  Do  not 
use  more  than  2H  to  3  ounces  per  head.  Follow  these  simple  direc¬ 
tions,  and  you  don’t  need  to  worry  about  new  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
burning  or  blistering  normal,  healthy  cattle.  It  should,  in  fact,  im¬ 
prove  their  appearance.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 


anFimim 


1-Gallon  Can  $1.49  2-Gallon  Can  $2.75 
5-Gallon  Utility  Can  $6.35 

You  can  get  New  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  at  many  farm 
implement  dealers’,  milk  plants,  and  Gulf  Stations. 


Note:  New  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  contains  only  Pyrethrins  and  the  amazing 
new  Piperonyl  Pyrethrins  “booster”  in  a  bland  base  oil.  For  those  who  prefer 
DDT,  Gulf  provides  Gulf  G-50  (50%  DDT)  Wettable  Powder  and  Gulf  G-25 
(25%  DDT)  Emulsifiable  Concentrate,  both  for  mixing  with  water  before  use. 
For  “in-bam  use”  of  DDT  solutions,  follow  directions  carefully. 
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All  over  America  it’s  proving  itself  a 

YEAR  ROUND 


DEARBORN  IMPLEMENTS 

HELP  GET  MORE  DONE,  EVERY  SEASON  OF  THE  YEAR 


SNOW  PLOWING  -Dearborn  Snow 
Plows  are  raised,  or  lowered  by  Ford 
Tractor  Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 
Attached  by  means  of  the  Dearborn 
Universal  Frame  (sold  separately). 


WOOD  CUTTING—  Carry  the  Dearborn 
Cordwood  Saw  on  the  Ford  Tractor 
right  to  the  job,  then  lower  to  work¬ 
ing  position  by  Ford  Hydraulic  Touch 
Control . . .  Belt  tightens  automatically. 


A' 


PLOWING— The  Ford  Tractor  is  powered 
to  handle  the  Dearborn  two -bottom, 
14-inch  moldboard  plow  .  .  .  also  disc 
plows,  middlebusters,  2-way  plows, 
furrowers  and  sub-soilers. 


CULTIVATING— You  may  choose  what¬ 
ever  type  cumvator  you  prefer  . .  .  lift 
type  spring  shank,  rigid  shank  and 
front  mounted  attachments  for  either, 
as  well  as  listed  crop  cultivators. 


COMBINING  — Whatever  the  crop  you 
are  narvesung,  the  Dearborn-Wood 
Bros.  Combine  can  be  relied  on  to  cut, 
thresh  and  clean  efficiently,  under 
both  good  and  bad  conditions. 


MOWING— Take  full  advantage  of  good 
weather  with  the  Ford  Tractor  and  a 
Dearborn  Mower.  The  mower  shown 
here  can  be  attached  in  8  minutes. 
Can  mow  up  to  25  to  35  acres  a  day. 


CORN  PICKING -The  Ford  Tractor  and 
Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker 


LOADING- The  Dearborn  Standard 
Manure  and  Material  Loader  lifts  and 


TRACTOR 

all  'round  performance 

Naturally,  you  first  think  of  a  tractor  in  connection  with  field  work. 
And,  the  more  you  use  a  Ford  Tractor  in  the  fields,  for  plowing, 
discing,  cultivating  and  the  liite,  the  more  respect  you  have  for  the 
way  it  buckles  down  to  heavy  pulling  and  tough  going  .  .  .  for  the 
way  it  “takes  the  toil  out  of  the  soil”  and  the  amount  of  work  it 
helps  you  get  done  in  a  day. 

Here’s  a  tractor  that  can  handle  a  really  tough  plowing  job  and 
bring  new  speed  and  efficiency  to  other  kinds  of  heavy  field  work. 
It’s  a  tractor  that  will  please  you  with  the  quality  of  its  work  and 
surprise  you  with  its  economy. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  more  than  40  years  of  Ford  power  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  designing,  building  and  operating  tractors.  You’ll 
see  this  experience  reflected  in  advanced  engineering,  features 
unmatched  in  other  tractors,  quality  construction  and,  above  all,  in 
all  'round  performance. 

^  all  'round  the  farm 

On  most  farms,  there’s  more  time-consuming  drudgery  outside  the 
crop  fields  than  in  them.  With  a  Ford  Tractor  and  the  right  Dearborn 
Equipment,  you  can  put  power  and  speed  into  such  jobs  as  scraping, 
leveling,  loading,  ditching,  terracing,  excavating,  digging  post  holes, 
sawing  wood,  or  clearing  snow. 

You  can  get  to  and  from  these  jobs  in  a  hurry,  lift  and  lower 
most  Dearborn  Implements  by  a  finger  touch  with  Ford  Tractor 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control  and  change  from  one  implement  to  another 
with  astonishing  speed.  You  can  save  countless  hours  of  heavy 
muscle-work  a  year. 

1^  all  year  'round 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  you  can  keep  a  Ford  Tractor 
busy  for  many  extra  hours  in  a  year  .  .  .  hours  when  it’s  saving 
you  time  and  drudgery,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  shed.  You’ll  see 
the  difference  in  the  greater  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done 
and  in  the  way  this  tractor  can  be  used  to  improve  farms  and  in¬ 
crease  earning  power.  Ask  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  all 
about  all  the  ways  you  can  use  a  Ford  Tractor,  all  year  'round. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


make  a  fast,  clean-picking,  depend¬ 
able  combination.  Rows  from  30"  to 
42"  easily  handled.  Extra  big  husking 
bed  adds  to  picking  capacity. 


lowers  by  Ford  Tractor  Hydraulic 
power,  carries  loads  to  wherever  you 
want  them  dumped.  Heavy  duty  model 
also  available. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


LOOfC  FOR  Tim  SION  —It  identifies  your  nearby  Ford 
Tractor  dealer.  You  can  depend  on  him  for  practical 
power  farming  help,  for  genuine  parts  and  dependable 
mechanical  service.  He’s  a  good  man  to  know  better. 
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I  Grain  Corn  and  Grass 
'Silage  in  Pennsylvania 
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OWN  THE  Susquehanna 
River  Valley  from  the  New 
York  State  line  to  at  least 
as  far  south  as  Tunkhan- 
nock  in  Wyoming  County, 
two  types  of  farm  buildings  have  liter¬ 
ally  mushroomed  during  the  past  few 
years — silos  and  corn  cribs. 

In  four  days  I  saw  just  about  every 
type  of  silo  made  except  temporary 
ones  of  snow  fence  or  baled  straw. 
They  were  of  tile,  wood,  metal  and  con¬ 
crete  and  there  were  upright  ones  and 
the  trench  type.  Perhaps  had  I  visited 
there  earlier  than  in  January,  I  would 
have  seen  temporary  silos,  too. 

Some  of  this  new  building  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  replacement  of  old  silos  for 
corn  but  by  far  the  majority  of  the  new 


Donald  Arthur  ignores  the  pleading  ex¬ 
pression  on  this  purebred's  face  and  gives 
her  grain  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  milk  she  produces.  He  also  has 
a  rule  to  give  no  cow  more  than  10 
pounds  of  grain  a  day  no  matter  how 
high  her  production. 

tubs  are  going  up  to  take  care  of  grass 
silage,  which  has  become  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  crop  on  many  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  dairy  farms  during  the  past  two 
or  three  yerfrs.  Lots  of  men  have  found 
they  can  eliminate  a  late  summer  pro¬ 
duction  drop  by  using  grass  silage  to 
supplement  pasture.  They’ve  also 
found  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  silo  space 
to  hold  enough  of  this  roughage  to  feed 
out  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Carrying  out  a  practice  recommend¬ 
ed  by  American  Agriculturist,  many 


dairymen  are  growing  com  as  usual 
in  order  to  refill  silos  that  have  been 
opened  to  supplement  pasture,  and  then 
letting  the  balance  of  the  corn  acreage 
mature  for  husking.  Most  of  the  men 
I  saw,  grow  only  a  few  hundred  bushels 
for  this  purpose  and  have  it  ground  to 
supplement  the  grain  feed  they  pur¬ 
chase.  However,  others,  finding  that 
new  hybrid  varieties  will  produce  up 
to  200  bushels  of  ear  corn  per  acre  on 
their  land,  are  growing  extra  acres  of 
corn  to  sell. 

38  Cows  Fill  19  Cans 

One  of  the  best  advantages  of  grass 
silage  in  the  eyes  of  Donald  J.  Arthur 
of  Laceyville,  Wyoming  County,  is 
that  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  feed  most¬ 
ly  second  cutting  hay.  His  cows  like 
it,  too.  In  addition  to  the  50  to  60 
pounds  of  silage  each  of  his  purebred 
Holsteins  eats  a  day,  they  consume  15 
to  18  pounds  of  this  good  hay. 

“I’m  not  trying  to  force  high  produc¬ 
tion,’’  Donald  told  me.  “I  try  to  keep 
about  38  cows  fresh  all  the  time  and 
find  that  lots  of  good  grass  silage,  hay 
and  pasture  helps  keep  production 
fairly  level  all  year.  Right  now  my  38 
are  filling  19  cans  a  day.’’ 

Donald  credits  Ralph  Culver  of  Lac¬ 
eyville  with  pioneering  grass  silage  in 
that  area  and  told  me,  to  emphasize 
the  interest  there  is  in  the  practice, 
“Most  of  our  farm  meetings  attract 
30  to  35  farmers,  but  if  it’s  announced 
that  it  will  be  a  grass  silage  program, 
more  than  100  will  show  up!’’ 

Although  he  grants  that  ladino  clover 
tends  to  force  out  alfalfa,  Donald  tries 
to  maintain  grassland  for  hay  and  sil¬ 
age  that  is  about  50%  timothy  and  the 
balance  equal  parts  of  ladino  and  al¬ 
falfa.  He  finds  cows  do  better  on  and 
eat  more  of  this  mixture  than  anything 
else  he’s  tried  in  the  9  years  he  has 
run  the  farm  in  partnership  with  his 
mother.  He  has  given  up  corn  silage 
entirely,  and  the  whole  240  acre  farm, 
half  of  which  is  tillable,  is  in  grass  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  wheat  he  grows  for  his 
flock  of  Leghorn  layers  that  varies  in 
number  from  900  to  2,200.  ® 

Donald  field  chops  35  to  40  acres  to 
fill  his  three  12  by  32-foot  steel  silos. 
Last  year  he  started  feeding  the  silage 
in  July — just  as  soon  as  the  cows  would 
eat  some.  During  dry  August,  silage 
supplemented  pasture  all  month.  The 
silage  used  during  these  two  months 
was  replaced  with  a  mixture  of  Sudan 
grass  and  soybeans. 

Limits  Grain  to  lO  lbs. 
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Two  of  these  12  by  32-foot  steel  silos 
weren't  enough  to  hold  all  the  grass  Don- 
old  Arthur  of  Laceyville  needed  for  nine- 
oionths'  grass  silage  feeding  for  his  herd, 
*o  he  added  a  third  one  last  year.  His 
cows  each  eat  50  to  60  pounds  a  day  of 
a  timothy-ladino-alfalfa  mixture. 


This  Pennsylvania  dairyman  believes 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  cows 
consuming  so  much  roughage  is  that 
he  won’t  give  arty  of  them  more  than 
10  pounds  of  grain  a  day  regardless  of 
how  much  milk  they  give.  He  thinks 
this  also  helps  level  off  his  production 
at  an  average  high  figure  instead  of 
boosting  individual  records  for  rela¬ 
tively  short  periods. 

The  Arthurs  used  to  have  their  own 
retail  milk  route  in  the  Laceyville  area 
but  now  ship  to  the  Dairymen’s  League 
plant  at  Skinners  Eddy,  just  two  miles 
away.  His  grassland  program  and  sell¬ 
ing  milk  wholesale  to  one  place  have 
removed  many  of  the  labor  headaches 
that  used  to  be  a  part  of  his  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  Today  he  doesn’t  even  give  barn 
space  nor  devote  any  labor  to  keeping 
a  bxill.  He’s  a  member  of  the  Northeast 
Pennsylvania  Artificial  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  good  booster  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  obtained  by  breeding  his  cat¬ 
tle  to  outstanding  bulls. 


This  “country  road  ” 
leads  straight  to 
the  nation’s 


•  The  early  American  farmer  knew  every  turn  of  the  winding 
road  on  which  he  made  the  all-day  trip  to  the  nearest  town— 
his  only  market. 

Today  the  farmer’s  market  begins  at  the  nearest  railroad  load¬ 
ing  platform— and  extends  to  profitable  markets  all  over  the  land. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  railroads  helped  move  the  greatest 
harvest  ever  produced  in  a  single  year  by  any  nation.  They  also 
hauled  the  bulk  of  tlie  other  raw  materials  produced  by  our 
nation’s  farms,  forests,  and  mines— as  well  as  most  of  our  manu¬ 
factured  products.  And  they  handled  the  entire  job  for  an  aver¬ 
age  charge  of  only  cents  for  hauling  a  ton  a  mile. 

In  performing  this  service,  the  American  railroads  once  again 
proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  economical  transportation 
system  in  the  world.  To  do  an  even  better  and  more  efficient 
job  in  the  future,  the  railroads  are  now  buying  cars  and  engines, 
reducing  grades  and  curves,  improving  signals  and  shops,  add¬ 
ing  to  their  facilities— at  a  cost  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  only  way  the  railroads  can  carry  on  such  a  program  for 
still  better  service  is  to  have  earnings  which  are  more  nearly  in 
line  with  today’s  costs  —  earnings  which  will  justify  the  large 
investments  needed. 

★ 

listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  presenting  the  world’s  great  musical  shows. 
Every  Monday  evening  over  the  ABC  Network,  8-8:45  Eastern,  Mountain, 
and  Pacific  Time;  7-7:45  Central  Time. 
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ott  Can  Now  Dnve 
the  Big  Bargain 


•  Your  Case  dealer  now  has  the  best  buy  in 
popular-priced  tractors — this  Model  ”VAC,” 
the  light  2-plow  tractor  that’s  heavy  on  per¬ 
formance.  Taking  farm  work  as  it  comes,  from 
plowing  and  cultivating  to  haying  and  hauling, 
the  "VAC”  is  an  outstanding  bargain  in  power 
to  get  work  done. 

It  has  plenty  of  traction  to  balance  engine 
pull,  plus  the  right  gear  speed  for  every  job.  It 
is  built  to  save  time  in  turning  and  hitching,  in 
mounting  implements  and  in  daily  servicing.  Its 
rear-mounted  plow  gets  close  into  corners;  its 
front-mounted  cultivator  works  close  to  the  row. 
A  fast  hydraulic  lift  saves  time  and  effort  with  all 
mounted  equipment. 

Like  the  larger  Case  tractors,  the  Model 
**VAC”  has  a  heavy-duty  Case-built  engine 


which  handles  a  full-capacity  load  at  moderate 
speed,  and  has  continued  high  pull  or  torque 
when  throttled  down.  This  "lugging  ability” 
saves  a  lot  of  gear  shifting.  It  is  one  of  the  ways 
that  the  "VAC”  is  like  the  famous  Case  Model 
"L,”  for  twenty  years  the  standard  by  which  all 
tractors  were  and  are  judged  for  economy  and 
ENDURANCE. 

You  get  other  "big-tractor”  values,  too,  in  the 
"VAC.”  You  get  quick-dodge  steering,  that 
makes  easy  work  of.  fast,  clean  cultivation.  You 
get  the  famous  full-swinging,  self-locking  draw¬ 
bar  for  short  turns  with  full  load. 

See  the  Case  "VAC”  today.  Most  Case  dealers 
can  now  make  early  deliveries.  And  remember 
— there  are  matched  implements  for  the  "VAC.” 
It’s  the  big  tractor  bargain  of  1949. 


FORTY  ACRES  OR  400  It  Costs  Less  to  Farm  With  CASE 


Faster  seeding,  less  lifting  with  new 
Case  low-wheel  grain  drill.  Its  Seed- 
meter  is  famous  for  accuracy  with  all 
sizes  of  seed  and  rates  of  seeding. 
The  fast  3-plow  Model  "DC”  tractor 
is  compact,  easy  to  handle  as"  smaller 
tractors,  gets  a  half  more  work  done. 
Its  quick-dodge  steering  makes  easy 
work  of  fast  2  or  4-row  cultivation. 


Accurate  cross-check  and  closely 
bunched  hills,  at  modern  tractor 
speeds,  are  what  you  can  get  with  a 
Case  No.  45  tractor  planter.  Its  de¬ 
pendable  drop  and  depth  control  are 
equally  valuable  when  drilling.  Avail¬ 
able  with  or  without  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment.  If  you  grow  beans,  beets  or  other 
vegetables,  ask  your  dealer  about  the 
Case  narrow-row  mounted  plantersi 


Look  to  this  sign  for  hrst-class  dealer 
service  and  the  finest  farm  machines. 
Write  for  catalog  and  folders.  Mention 
size  of  tractor  to  fit  your  farm,  also 
any  kind  of  plow,  harrow,  cultivator, 
planter  or  grain  drill,  Slicer- Baler, 
rake  or  mower,  combine,  field  forage 
harvester,  corn  binder  or  picker, 
spreader,  hammer  mill  or  farm  truck 
you  may  need.  Address  Dept.  B-  11, 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Improving  a 
Rough  Pasture 

I  would  like  some  information  about 
pasture  improvement  on  a  rough  field 
that  cannot  be  plowed.  Fertility  is  very 
low. 

You  stated  in  your  letter  that  you 
have  cleared  the  brush  from  a  very 
rough  held,  too  rough  in  fact  to  work 
up  a  seed  bed,  and  that  the  soil  is  too 
poor  to  grow  grass.  Of  course  if  one  is 
going  to  sow  seed,  a  seed  bed  is  always 
desirable.  Is  it  possible  that  this  could 
be  at  least  scratched  up  with  a 
harrow  ? 

Whether  you  succeed  in  working  up 
some  sort  of  a  seed  bed  or  not,  I  would 
first  have  a  sample  of  the  soil  tested 
by  your  county  agricultural  agent  to 
find  out  if  lime  is  needed.  If  it  is,  it 
should  by  all  means  be  applied  before 
any  further  steps  are  taken. 

Then  I  would  suggest  in  the  way  of 
fertilization,  an  application  of  super- 
phosphated  manure  or  500  to  600 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  mixed  fertilizer 
such  as  a  5-10-10.  You  will  have  to 
supply  nitrogen  in  some  form,  either 
manure  or  a  fertilizer  containing  nitro¬ 
gen,  to  get  a  good  sod  established  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  In  the 
case  of  a  mixed  fertilizer,  this  should 
be  repeated  for  at  least  two  to  three 
consecutive  years.  Since  this  soil  ap¬ 
parently  has  received  no  fertilizer  for 
years,  it  is  essential  that  some  reserve 
fertility  be  built  up. 

If  you  care  to  gamble  a  little,  you 
can,  immediately  following  the  lime 
and  fertilizer  application,  broadcast  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  ladino  clover  per 
acre,  plus  six  to  seven  pounds  of  timo¬ 
thy  or  orchard  grass  even  if  you  do 
not  prepare  a  seed  bed.  The  earlier  in 
the  spring  this  can  be  done,  the  better. 
But  I  would  like  to  state  that  seeding 
in  this  manner  is  not  much  better 
than  a  50-50  chance. — George  Serviss. 

—  A.A.  — 

A  NEW  OAT 

Considerable  interest  is  being  shown 
in  a  new  oat  variety  called  “Advance” 
which  was  developed  at  Cornell.  This 
variety  is  from  4  to  6  inches  taller  than 
Mohawk  or  Clinton  and  matures  2  to 
4  days  later  than  Mohawk.  The  straw 
is  not  quite  as  stiff  as  Mohawk  but  it 
is  stiffer  than  many  older  varieties.  It 
is  recommended  to  growers  who  prefer 
an  oat  with  more  straw  than  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  or  Clinton  has.  It  is  resistant 
both  to  stem  and  leaf  rusts  and  to 
helminthosporium.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  areas  such  as  northern  New 
York  and  the  Mohawk  Valley. 


CONTACT  YOUR 
qUONSET  DEALER 
LISTED  RELOW 

CONNECTICUT 

NORWALK 

Guest  Brothers,  Inc. 

Muller  Avenue,  Phone:  Norwalk  8-9357 

NEW  YORK 

ALBANY 

Casazza  Steel  Buildings,  Inc. 

Rensselaer,  Albany,  Schenectady, 
Saratoga,  Warren,  Hamilton,  Washington 
Counties 
2  Park  Avenue 
Phone:  Albany  4-3105 

AMENIA 

Willson  &  Eaton  Co. 

Phone:  Amenia  4 

CLINTON 

Morse  Construction  Company 
Kirkland  Avenue,  Phone:  Clinton  212 

DRYDEN 

Baker  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

Phone:  Dryden  175 

ELMIRA 

Linn  S.  Chapel  Co.,  Inc. 

1040  Caton  Avenue 
Phone:  Elmira  5191 

ROCHESTER 

Rochester  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

1945  East  Avenue 

Phone:  Rochester-Hillside  1043 

SYRACUSE 

Syracuse  Steel  Buildings  Corporation 
434  E.  Brighton  Avenue 
Phone:  Syracuse  4-4104 

PENNSYLVANIA 

YORK 

Carew  Steel  Products  Corporation 
1336  Spahn  Avenue 
Phone:  York  2725  or  7698 


I  STRONGER!  •  BETTER  LOOKING!  •  GO  UP  FASTER! 


NEW 


UONSETS 

Now  a  Better  Value  Than  Ever  Before 


Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  Quonset  lives  up  to  its  name 
as  “the  world’s  most  useful  building!’  Here  are  all  the  famed 
Quonset  advantages  of  economical  cost,  fast  erection  and  versa¬ 
tility-plus  design  improvements  from  slab  to  crown  to  make 

Quonset  farm  buildings  stronger,  better  look¬ 
ing,  more  durable. 

The  new  Quonsets  go  up  faster!  Quonset 
farm  buildings  are  ready  for  use  sooner!  The 
new  simplified  design  reduces  construction 
time  by  more  than  25%.  A  more  efficient 
method  of  bridging  and  bracing  gives  the 


new  Quonsets  even  greater  structural  rigid¬ 
ity  than  before.  The  new,  specially  developed 
Quonset  windows  afford  added  protection 
against  weather. 

See  your  Quonset  dealer  today  for  complete 
information  on  new  and  improved  Quonsets. 
There  is  a  Quonset  to  fit  your  building  needs. 

Stran-Steel  and  Quonset  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  6  •  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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GOOD  NEWS 

a  new,  LOW-COST  pack 
of  KOW-KARE 
for  large  dairies! 


You’ve  asked  for  it  .  .  .  and  here  it  is  ...  a 
bulk  50  lb.  tub  of  this  famous  tonic-condi¬ 
tioner  formula,  at  a  new  low  cost  that  is  a 
boon  to  large  dairy  herds  and  raisers  of  beef 
cattle  alike! 

t 

DOWN  COMES  THE  COST 
of  Kow-Kare  from  49c  fo  33c  a  Pound 


Packaging  economies  and  larger 
volume  make  it  possible  now  to 
bring  KOW-KARE  benefits  to 
more  cow  owners,  whose  over¬ 
worked  animals  need  the  Drugs, 
Iron,  Vitamin  D  and  basic  minerals 
of  KOW-KARE  to  step  up  activity 
of  digestive  and  assimilative  proc¬ 
esses  .  .  .  promote  more  complete 
conversion  of  high-cost  feeds  to 
milk.  Now,  every  single  cow  about 
to  freshen  can  have  the  valuable 
Kow-Kare  support,  at  low  cost,  in 
preparing  her  for  healthy,  normal 
calf-birth,  ready  for  her  next  lac¬ 
tation  period  ...  with  minimum 
hazard  from  her  calving  “DANGER 
MONTH”. 

KOW-KARE  in  the 
50  lb.  drum  is  being 


rapidly  distributed  to  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  yet  have  the 
large  economy  50  lb.  drum,  use  the 
coupon  to  order  direct  from  us,  and 
we  will,  see  that  your  dealer  is  sup¬ 
plied  thereafter.  Don’t  delay;  make 
this  a  bumper  season  of  milk  profits 
with  the  aid  of  KOW-KARE.  Your 
dealer  has  the  regular  two  sizes  of 
KOW-KARE,  as  heretofore,  in 
stock. 

NEW  1949  COW  BOOK 

Write  for  our  latest  manual  for  cow 
owners,  written  for  your  guidance 
by  one  of  America’s  leading  dairy 
nutritionists,  based  on  latest  facts 
on  common  cow  ailments.  It  in¬ 
cludes  valuable  formulae  for  fitting 
grain-feeds  to  your  local  roughage. 


Ever  ask  who  makes 
the  Red  and  White  Top  Silo? 

It’s  a  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO! 

For  several  years  now,  everybody  has  been  asking 
— “Who  makes  the  red  and  white  top  Silo?" — and 
the  answer,  as  many  people  know,  is  HARDER. 

It’s  a  good  bet  that  you  too  have  seen  many  of 
these  Silos  throughout  the  countryside.  Well — when 
you  do  —  you  can  now  say  —  "There’s  another 
HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO." 

Just  make  a  note  sometime  how  many  you  see! 

There  are  hundreds  of  them  around  —  and  notice, 
too,  how  much  they  improve  adjoining  farm  build¬ 
ings.  These  money  making,  money  saving  HARDER 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SILOS  give  you  a  maximum  of 
service  and  protection  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

Yes,  you  will  like  the  “extra"  features  of  this  most 
modern  and  practical  Silo — the  Silo  that 
ensiles  your  ENTIRE  feed  crop. 

ORDER  YOURS  TODAY. 

Write  or  phone  today  for  descriptive 
literature  that  gives  you  all  the 
facts.  Specify  size  desired. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

iox  A,  Cobleskiil,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  tor  price  list  and  samples 

A  T  W  n  O  n  r  c  *2  Washington  St, 

M  I  wV  V  V  U  9  Binghamton,  N.  V 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ALDEN  CO., 
132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mats. 


The  Care  of  Sheep  in  Winter 


The  weather  this  winter  has 
been  unusually  mild  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  East  and  the  ewe  flocks 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  barns  as 
much  as  they  are  in  normal  years.  Ex¬ 
ercise  is  good  for  the  ewe  flock  but 
they  should  not  be  forced  to  exercise 
too  violently. 

Sorting  the  flock  makes  possible  the 
feeding  of  extra  grain  to  older  and 
thinner  ewes.  This  should  be  done  even 
though  part  of  the  flock  must  be  kept 
in  pens  that  do  not  permit  giving  ex¬ 
ercise  when  the  weather  is  favorable. 
It  is  important  to  get  these  ewes  in 
good  flesh  so  they  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  strong  lambs  and  enough  milk  to 
raise  them  properly. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why 
ewes  may  be  thin  in  flesh,  but  one  of 
the  most  common  reasons  is  that  they 
are  heavy  milkers  and  were  not  fed 
enough  the  previous  year.  It  is  good 
business  to  give  the  flock  enough  feed 
to  enable  them  to  do  a  good  job  of 
raising  their  lambs  without  too  great 
a  drain  on  their  own  body  reserves. 

Good  Condition 

The  average  native  or  western  ewe 
should  gain  from  25  to  40  pounds  from 
breeding  time  to  lambing  time.  If  the 
hay  is  of  good  quality,  a  minimum  of 
grain  is  needed  to  produce  these  gains. 
Farm  grains  and  legume  hay  form  an 
excellent  ration  for  bred  ewes.  When 
grass  hay  that  includes  little  or  no 
clover  or  alfalfa  is  fed,  the  ration 
should  include  more  grain  and  protein- 
rich  feeds  than  are  needed  when  legume 
hay  is  fed.  When  grass  hay  is  offered, 
the  ewes  should  do  well  on  a  grain  and 
concentrate  mixture  consisting  of  30 
pounds  of  oats,  30  pounds  of  corn,  20 
pounds  of  wheat  bran  and  20  pounds 
of  linseed  meal.  If  clover  or  alfalfa  hay 
of  good  quality  is  fed,  then  a  mixture 
45  pounds  oats,  45  pounds  com,  10 
pounds  wheat  bran,  and  5  pounds  lin¬ 
seed  meal  should  give  good  results. 

Corn  I  silage,  pea  vine  silage,  and 
grass  silage  are  excellent  feeds  for 
sheep.  Best  results  are  obtained  when 
silage  is  fed  along  with  hay  or  hay 
and  grain.  Three  or  4  pounds  of  silage 
per  ewe  daily  is  enough  before  lamb¬ 
ing  time,  but  up  to  5  or  6  pounds  daily 
may  be  fed  after  the  lambs  are  old 
enough  to  handle  all  of  the  milk  that 
the  ewe  can  produce. 

Many  New  York  flock  owners  feed 
large  amounts  of  cull  beans  to  their 
ewes.  Cull  beans  are  not  as  valuable 


per  ton  for  sheep  and  lambs  as  corn 
and  other  grains  but  cull  beans  are  “a 
good  buy”  at  $20  a  ton  when  other 
grain  costs  $50  or  more  a  ton. 

'^Stiff-Lamb’’  Disease 

It  has  been  demonstrated  at  Cornell 
University  that  ewes  fed  a  ration  of 
cull  beans  and  legume  hay  produce  a 
high  percentage  of  stiff  lambs.  This  dis¬ 
ease  can  be  prevented  by  feeding  the 
ewes  from  %  to  %  pound  daily  of 
wheat  germ  meal  for  3  or  4  weeks  be¬ 
fore  lambing  and  until  the  flock  is 
turned  to  pasture  in  the  spring.  If 
wheat  germ  meal  is  much  higher  in 
price  than  other  grains  or  concentrates, 
then  pound  or  more  of  wheat  bran 
per  ewe  daily  may  be  used  in  its  place. 
Liberal  amounts  of  wheat  germ  meal 
or  bran  should  be  creep-fed  to  the 
lambs.  There  are  concentrated  forms  of 
vitamin  E  that  may  be  fed  to  the 
lambs  to  prevent  or  to  cure  the  “stiff- 
lamb”  disease. 

Lambing  Time 

As  lambing  time  draws  near,  the 
seasoned  shepherd  usually  “tags”  his 
ewes  by  clipping  off  any  loose  locks 
of  wool  and  by  trimming  the  rear  parts 
of  the  ewe.  New-born  lambs  will  have 
less  trouble  nursing  if  some  of  the  long 
wool  is  removed  r  at  least  shortened 
in  the  region  of  the  teat.  This  job  can 
be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  hand 
shears.  In  many  western  range  produc¬ 
ing  areas  where  there  are  large  bands 
of  ewes,  it  is  possible  to  hire  expert 
machine  shearers  who  make  a  business 
of  “tagging”  or  “crotching  out”  the 
ewe  flocks.  The  owners  claim  that  they 
are  well  paid  for  this  trouble. 

The  lambing  season  is  a  more  pleas¬ 
ant  and  satisfactory  experience  if  hing¬ 
ed  panels  are  available  for  erecting 
temporary  claiming  pens  for  the  ewes 
and  her  lamb  or  lambs  from  birth  un¬ 
til  they  are  getting  along  well  together. 
After  a  few  days  in  the  claiming  pens, 
several  ewes  and  lambs  may  be  turned 
together. 

Navel-Ill 

Treating  the  navel  cord  of  the  new¬ 
born  lamb  with  tincture  of  iodine  is 
good  insurance  against  navel  infection 
or  joint-ill.  If  large  accumulations  of 
fecal  material  stick  to  the  tail  and 
anus,  it  should  be  removed  to  prevent 
the  lambs  from  becoming  “stopped  up.” 
Jerking  the  tail  upward  occasionally 
h-'lps  to  prevent  this  from  occurring. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF 
SOIL  EROSION 

This  very  interesting  picture 
came  from  our  friend  Joe 
Robson  of  the  Robson  Seed 
Farms  at  Hall,  New  York, 
with  the  following  notes 
"Located  on  a  knoll  in  the 
center  of  a  cultivated  field, 
the  old  Squire  Family  Bury¬ 
ing  Ground  near  Hall,  New 
York,  in  Ontario  County, 
bears  witness  to  loss  of  top 
soil  due  to  erosion.  The  in¬ 
scription  on  the  stone  shows 
that  the  first  burial  was 
made  in  1813.  In  the  135 
years  since  then,  approxi¬ 
mately  24  inches  of  top  soil 
has  washed  away,  leaving 
the  plot  high  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  field.  Incidentally, 
I  have  never  seen  a  paying 
crop  on  this  field." 
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A  small 
electric 
motor 
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work 
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'  -  MORE  POWER  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  through  more  electricity  on  the  form  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  

FARMERS  BUSY  WITH  WELDING  REPAIRS 


Your  G-E 

Farm-Electrification  Adviser 


The  otlicr  clay,  I 
was  watching  Clyde, 
niy  hired  man,  handle 
^  home-made  snow 
plow.  He  built  this 
snow  plow  with  our 
farm  welder  and 
some  parts  of  old 
farm  eciuipment.  As  I 
remember,  it  didn’t  take  him  long  to 
make  a  first-rate  plow  out  of  parts  of 
an  old  road  scraper  and  other  ma¬ 
chines,  some  of  which  were  relics  from 
the  old  “horse  and  buggy”  days. 


I 

I 


Since  ihen,  that  snow  plow  has  had  | 
rough  going.  First,  a  part  snapped 
against  a  hard  snow  bank.  Then  another  : 
part  broke  when  he  tried  to  use  it  as  a  ' 
bulldozer  to  clean  drainage  ditches.  I 
Finally,  Clyde  used  our  welder  and  some  i 
scrap  steel  to  reinforce  the  plow  so  that  [ 
it  would  stand  up  to  almost  any  strain. 
It’s  strong  noiv,  but  I  just  hope  that  he 
doesn’t  try  to  take  the  corner  off  the 
tool  shed  zoith  it. 


Ed  Mitchell  says:  A  mandrel,  saw  and  parts 
of  an  old  windmill  tower  were  welded  to 
make  this  portable  saw  bench. 


Our  welder,  plus  Clyde’s  ingenuity 
and  knack  with  tools,  have  kept  that 
old  snow  plow  on  the  job  for  years 
now.  In  fact,  my  “tinkering”  around 
the  farm  has  taught  me  this  —  when 
you  want  to  join  two  pieces  of  metal 
for  good,  you  can’t  beat  a  welder. 


'^BREEDING-UP'^  SEED  MADE  EASY 


A  seed  cleaner  like  the  one  shown  above 
makes  it  easy  to  "breed-up"  seed  easily 
through  fast,  accurate  grading. 


Seek  to  prevent  lost  time  during  rush  seasons  by  getting  field 
equipment  in  shape  now;  find  G-E  Welders  invaluable  repair  tool. 


Wayne  L.  Laning  of  Mt.  Sterling,  III.  is  shown  here  using  his  G-E  Welder  to  repair  the 
spokes  on  his  mechanical  windrow  turner.  Almost  every  repair  job  he  does  with  his 
welder  saves  him  a  half  day  trip  into  town. 


A  vacuum  pump  and  G-E  motor  are  the  heart 
of  this  modern  milking  machine. 


WITH  NEW  FARM  SIZE  CLEANER! 


A  new  farm-size  seed  cleaner,  pow¬ 
ered  by  a  G-E  motor,  that  will  quickly 
clean  and  grade  seed  in  a  single,  one- 
man  operation  has  been  placed  on  the 
market.  This  cleaner  now  enables 
farmers  to  “breed-up”  their  seed  as 
recommended  by  agricultural  leaders. 
By  planting  only  clean,  plump  seed  of 
adapted  varieties,  farmers  are  sure  of 
obtaining  the  best  possible  yield. 

This  cleaner  has  three  screens  which 
remove  all  broken  grains,  weed  seeds 
and  other  foreign  material.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  suction  fan  takes  out  the  chaff 
and  undeveloped  grains.  A  double  ele¬ 
vator  bagger  sacks  the  grains  as  it  is 
being  cleaned. 

Important  to  efficient  operation  of 
this  cleaner  is  its  G-E  drive  motor 
which,  in  conjunction  with  a  variable 
speed  pulley,  permits  operation  at  the 
best  speed  for  the  seed  being  cleaned. 


257%  INCREASE  IN  USE  OF  MILKING  MACHINES  REPORTED! 

Enable  farmers  to  cut  chore  time,  increase  dairy  production. 


Today,  electric  milking  machines 
are  getting  to  be  almost  as  common 
as  farm  tractors.  In  1940  there  were 


175,000  milking  machines  on  farms 
throughout  the  country.  Today,  there 
are  450,000,  and  the  number  increases 
daily  as  more  and  more  farmers  turn 
to  electric  milking  to  save  time,  in¬ 
crease  production,  and  reduce  chore¬ 
time  drudgery. 

A  large  share  of  the  credit  for  this 
development  must  be  given  to  _the 
manufacturers  of  modern  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  Whether  he  has  2  cows  or  more, 
the  farmer  can  find  the  right  milker 
for  his  needs  at  a  cost  within  his  reach. 
Heart  of  today’s  highly  efficient  milker 
is  the  power  unit,  almost  universally 
driven  with  an  electric  motor.  Easy  to 
start,  winter  or  summer,  electric 
motors  are  inexpensive  to  operate. 
Five  cents  buys  enough  current  to 
milk  a  cow  for  one  month.  Before  you 
buy  a  milking  machine  be  sure  to 
check  the  make  of  the  motor.  When  it 
comes  to  motors,  you  can’t  do  better 
than  a  General  Electric  motor. 


Electric  milking  machines  save  you  labor,  cut 
milking  time  in  half,  lower  production  costs. 


Wayne  E.  Laning  of  Mt.  Sterling, 
Ill.,  like  many  other  farmers,  has 
found  that  his  farm  sliop  and  the  G-E 
Farm  Welder  in  it  are  as  helpful  in 
preventing,  eciuiimient  breakdowns  as 
they  are  in  repairing  them.  By  check¬ 
ing  and  repairing  liis  field  equipment 
during  his  “off”  season,  he  can  prevent 
many  big  repair  bills  and  costly  delays 
during  planting  and  harvesting  season. 
He  says,  “My  G-E  Farm  Welder  has 
saved  me  more  time  and  money  than 
any  other  tool  in  my  farm  shop.” 

Rebuilds  worn  spots 

Another  interesting  story  on  this 
topic  is  provided  by  I.  M.  Donnelly  of 
West  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  He  finds  that 
with  his  G-E  Welder  handy,  he  can 
quickly  reinforce  worn  areas  and  re¬ 
pair  breaks,  often  without  even  remov¬ 
ing  the  broken  parts.  In  addition,  a 
welder  enables  him  to  rebuild  equip¬ 
ment  to  do  special  jobs  or  construct 
attachments  to  make  his  work  easier. 
He  finds  his  G-E  Welder  is  inexpen¬ 
sive  to  operate  too.  Here’s  what  he 
says : 

“Having  a  welder  on  my  farm  has 
made  practically  no  difference  in  my 
power  bill  and  I  use  it  about  every 
other  day,  too.” 


Here  I.  1.  Donnelly,  West  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
uses  his  G-E  Farm  Welder  to  repair  the  frame 
on  a  set  of  tandem  disks.  Since  he  bought 
his  welder  he  has  been  able  to  make  quick 
emergency  repairs  right  on  the  farm  and  fix 
small  breaks  before  they  grow  larger. 

/rs  NEW  .  .  .  IT'S  FREE! 

The  G-E  Farm  &  Home  Catalog  con¬ 
tains  125  illustrated  pages  on  General 
Electric  eciuipment  and 
appliances.  A  guide  on 
how  to  make  all  farm 
work  easier.  Send  for 
it  now.  Use  coupon 
below. 


General  Electric  Company 

Section  669-88A,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following  bulletins; 

GED-1163  (G-E  Farm  Welder), 

GEA-5104  (G-E  Farm  and  Home  Motors), 
GEC-462  (G-E  Farm  Catalog) 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 


(100)  12 
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From  the  Pulso-Pump  the  De  Laval  "Magnetic 
Heart"  controls  the  milking  speed  and  action  of 
each  unit  being  used.  All  units  must  milk  alike 
and  cannot  vary  from  milking  to  milking. 

Most  other  types  of  milkers  have  a  separate 
pulsator  for  each  unit  and  great  variation  in 
milking  speed  and  action  is  possible. 

The  result  Is  like  constantly  changing  hand 
milkers  ...  a  serious  loss  of  milk  production. 

Uniform  milking  gets  all  the  milk— and  only 
the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  as* 
sures  absolutely  uniform  milking! 


MswOcUnl 
Wurid’sSbMlfrd* 
Sirles  Stmrtters 

Thecteanestsklift* 
•fliing.  ea$l«$i-io-< 
c!«an  ieparators 
evfer  built.  Evaty 
part  milk  touches 
1$  stainless  steel. 


HiwSaUval 


Nnt  Oe  lani 
Stirling  Nlllitr 

Another  great  new 
Oe  Laval  Milker  for 
still  better  milk* 
ing  at  lower  cost. 
New  from  stainless' 
steel  unitstopump. 


De  Laval  engir 
neered  for  tne 
dairyman.  Supplies 
12  full  gallons  of 
185*'  wafer.  “Life* 
time"  copper  tank. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  51 -Q 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

□  De  Laval  Milkers  □  De  Laval  Water  Heaters 

□  De  Laval  Separators  □  De  Laval  Milking  Truck 

□  Oe  Laval  Freezers  □  De  Laval  Can  Hoist 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

America’s  leading  Auctioneers  teach  you.  Students 
sell  actual  sales  during  term.  Our  graduates  are 
successful.  Earn  large  income.  Term  soon.  FItEE  catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Mason  City,  Iowa 


Sterility  in  Dairy  Cattle 

By  S.  A.  ASDELL 

Professor  of  Animal  Physiology  at  Cornell 


REEDING  difficulties  in  farm 
livestock  are  an  expensive 
item  in  our  national  economy. 
A  few  years  ago  I  estimated 
that  they  cost  us  about  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  each  year. 
Such  a  large  figure  makes  one  pause 
and  think.  How  much  of  this  loss  is 
preventable?  What  additional  work  is 
needed  to  find  causes  and  further  means 


of  prevention?  How  should  such  work 
be  financed  and  carried  out? 

The  reproductive  tract,  both  of  males 
and  females,  is  complicated  and  the  or¬ 
gans  concerned  have  to  dovetail  their 
activities  so  that  they  take  place  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  in¬ 
tensity  for  effective  fertilization  and 
gestation.  This  integration  of  function 
is  effected  by  the  action  of  hormones. 
At  least  three  are  known  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  male  and  no  fewer  than 
seven  in  the  female,  and  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  more  checks  and  balances 
among  themselyes  than  is  the  federal 
government.  No  wonder  they  do  not 
always  function  smoothly! 


Complications 

The  veterinarian  who  has  to  treat 
a  case  of  shy  breeding  has  a  difficult 
task.  He  is  expected,  unless  the  animal 
is  exceptionally  valuable,  to  examine 
the  case,  diagnose  the  trouble,  and  give 
a  single  treatment  which  will  cure,  all 
in  one  visit.  He  is  usually  a  general 
practitioner,  without  all  t,he  special 
knowledge  that  is  continually  being 
made  available.  But  he  is  able  to  do 
much,  considering  the  complexity  of 
his  task.  One  of  his  main  difficulties 
is  that  sterility  or  delayed  breeding  is 
not  a  disease  in  itself  but  a  symptom 
of  many  diseases  and  derangements  of 
a  normal  function.  One  has  to  get  at 
the  root  of  the  trouble  to  be  of  much 
help. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  factors 
which  lead  to  sterility.  They  may  be 
roughly  classed  as  structural  deformi¬ 
ties,  functional  difficulties,  inherited 
factors,  nutritional  factors,  and  disease 
conditions.  These  give  a  good  basis  for 
discussion  but  in  everyday  life  breed¬ 
ing  difficulties  do  not  fall  into  any 
such  grouping.  One  thing  leads  to  an¬ 
other.  Faulty  nutrition  or  an  inherited 
predisposition  may  lead  to  disease. 
Some  diseases  may  leave  a  state  of 
malnutrition  in  their  wake,  and  so  on. 


Causes  and  Remedies 

The  most  familiar  instance  of  ste¬ 
rility  due  to  a  structural  defect  is  the 
free  martin.  This  is  a  heifer  twin  to  a 
bull  calf.  In  94  per  cent  of  such  cases, 
the  heifer  is  sterile  due  to  a  defect  in 
the  ovary  which  becomes  converted  into 
a  testis-like  organ.  The  bull  twin  in 
such  a  combination,  and  paired  bulls 
or  heifers,  are  normal.  We  are  not 
likely  to  find  a  means  of  preventing 
this  form  of  sterility. 

Besides  this  type,  other  structural 
defects  may  occur.  Cryptorchidism,  or 
undescended  testicles,  is  an  instance  in 
the  bull.  When  this  happens,  sperm 
formation  is  impossible;  that  requires 
the  lower  temperature  of  the  scrotum. 
In  the  heifer,  absence  or  malformation 
of  parts  of  the  reproductive  tract 
occur.  These  may  be  sporadic  in  their 
occurrence,  just  accidents  of  develop¬ 
ment,  or  they  may  be  the  result  of  in¬ 
heritance.  A  case  in  point  is  the  band 
of  tissue  which  is  found  in  some  white, 
or  almost  entirely  white,  heifers.  Some¬ 
times  conditions  such  as  these  can  be 
corrected  by  surgery  if  it  is  worth¬ 
while. 

Functional  difficulties  include  rather 
an  indefinite  group  of  disorders.  The 
impulse  to  breed  may  be  slight  in  some 
animals,  suggesting  a  hormonic  upset. 
Such  cases  sometimes  respond  to  ap¬ 


propriate  hormonic  treatment.  In  other 
animals,  there  may  be  a  constitutional 
weakness  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
probably  inherited  in  the  rather  indefi¬ 
nite  way  in  which  vigor  of  any  kind 
is  inherited.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  let 
such  strains  die  out  without  perpetu¬ 
ating  themselves. 

The  reproductive  mechanism  occa¬ 
sionally  sticks  at  one  point  in  the  cycle. 
Witness  the  cow  that  is  always  in  heat 
due  to  cystic  follicles  in  the  ovary, 
or  the  one  which  never  comes  in  heat 
due  to  a  persisten|t  corpus  luteum  or 
yellow  body.  The  problem,  then,  is  to 
break  the  deadlock  and  to  start  the 
cycle  rolling  again.  This  can  frequently 
be  done  by  removing  the  offending 
body  from  the  ovary.  The  cause  of  this 
type  of  failure  is  not  clear.  Probably 
a  major  or  even  a  minor  infection  of 
the  uterus,  producing  an  irritation  like 
that  of  an  embryo,  causes  the  friction 
which  slows  things  down. 

Susceptibility 

A  much  debated  point  is  whether 
high  yielding  cows  are  more  prone  to 
reproductive  disorders  than  are  their 
more  average  sisters.  Opinions  differ; 
most  veterinarians  we  have  spoken 
with  believe  that  they  are.  But  they 
may  see  more  of  the  trouble  in  high 
yielders  as  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
called  to  such  cases.  The  animal  hus¬ 
bandman  prefers  the  view  that  repro¬ 
ductive  troubles  and  milk  yield  are  not 
related.  Another  similar  question,  still 
unanswered,  is  whether  forcing  high- 
yielding  cows  burns  them  out  prema¬ 
turely. 

A  somewhat  similar  problem  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in.  cows  which  miss  a  pe¬ 
riod  or  so  after  service  and  then  return 
to  the  bull.  We  may  be  dealing  here 
with  fertilized  ova  which  do  not  im¬ 
plant  readily  in  the  uterus  or  which 
die  owing  to  some  defect  in  their  de¬ 
velopment.  In  animals  which  produce 
litters  we  know  that  about  a  third  of 
all  eggs  shed  fail  for  these  reasons 
or  because  they  are  not  fertilized  at  all. 
Recent  Wisconsin  work  suggests  that 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


DELAND  HALL  of  Cattaraugus  considers 
this  section  of  his  barn  important  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  a  dairy  farm.  His 
niece,  Elizabeth  Ann  Christy,  and  his  dog. 
Brownie,  relax  and  listen  to  the  radio 
while  Mr.  Hall  does  the  milking. 

On  this  section  of  wall,  in  addition  to 
the  radio,  is  an  ampliphone  for  talking 
between  the  house  and  barn,  an  electric 
clock  right  over  the  Farm  Bureau  mem¬ 
bership  card,  a  calendar  with  a  pencil 
clipped  to  it,  and  a  blackboard  that  Mr. 
Hall  uses  for  jotting  down  breeding  dates, 
appointments,  etc. 
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18  CHEAPER 

THAN  REPAIRS 


LMOST  EVERY  one  who  op¬ 
erates  a  tractor  realizes  the 
need  of  adequate  lubrication 
at  regular  intervals.  Field 
machinery  requires  the  same 
careful  lubrication  that  tractors  and 
automobiles  receive.  Adequate  lubrica¬ 
tion  is  always  a  good  investment  be¬ 
cause  the  length  of  life  and  freedom 
from  trouble  of  any  farm  implement 
depends  largely  upon  the  lubrication 
it  receives. 

Pressure  Gun  Lubrication 

Most  modem  power  machinery  is  fit¬ 
ted  with  pressure  grease  fittings  for 
lubrication  with  a  pressure  gun.  Pres¬ 
sure  grease  lubrication  is  convenient 
and  positive  if  a  few  simple  rules  are 
followed.  The  rules  are: 

1.  Clean  each  fitting  before  lubricat¬ 
ing.  Don’t  push  dirt  from  the  fitting 
into  the  bearing  along  with  the  grease. 

2.  Force  new  grease  into  the  bearing 
until  the  old  grease  is  forced  out  and 
the  bearing  is  filled  with  fresh  grease. 
With  pressure  gun  lubrication  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  clean  the  bearing  each  time  it 
is  lubricated  by  forcing  fresh  grease  in 
until  all  of  the  old  grease  is  out  and 
new  grease  appears  at  the  edge  of  the 
bearing. 

3.  Remove  the  excess  grease  from 
the  edge  of  the  bearing.  Grease  that  is 
allowed  to  remain  may  collect  dirt  or 
grit  that  works  into  the  bearing. 

4.  Keep  the  pressure  gun  grease 
clean.  The  purpose  of  lubrication  is  to 
fill  the  bearings  with  clean,  fresh  lub¬ 
ricant.  This  can  be  done  only  if  the 
containers  are  kept  covered  to  exclude 
dust  and  dirt  and  if  the  grease  gun  is 
filled  under  clean  conditions. 

5.  Be  regular.  Most  instruction  books 
specify  grease  gun  lubrication  at  5  to 
10  hour-of -operation  intervals. 

Older,  slow-moving  implements  that 
were  built  to  be  pulled  by  horses  and 
which  have  oil  holes  or  grease  cups  for 


PRESSURE  LUBRICATION  FITTINGS— Screw 
fittings  and  drive-in  fittings  are  available 
in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  angles  for  in¬ 
stallation  in  oil  holes  and  replacing 
grease  cups.  Extension  fittings  for  hard- 

to-reach  locations  are  also  available. 

lubrication  may  not  have  enough  lub¬ 
rication  when  they  are  operated  at 
higher  speeds  behind  a  tractor.  The 
lubrication  of  these  implements  can  be 
improved  by  replacing  the  oil  holes  or 
grease  cups  with  pressure  fittings. 

Lubricants 

Four  different  oils  and  greases  meet 
the  lubrication  requirements  on  nearly 
all  farm  implements.  The  various 
grades- (viscosities)  are  designated  by 
SAE  (Society  of  Automotive  Engin¬ 
eers)  numbers.  Lower  numbers  mean 
lighter  grades;  SAE  10  oil  is  lighter 
than  SAE  30  oil,  and  SAE  90  gear  oil 
is  lighter  than  SAE  140  gear  oil. 
Machines  operated  all  year  may  require 
lighter  oil  or  grease  for  winter  than 
for  summer. 

1.  Oil.  Many  older  implements  de¬ 
pend  upon  oil  holes  or  oil  cups  which 


often  require  cleaning  or  opening  each 
time  for  the  frequent  oiling  that  is 
necessary  for  adequate  lubrication. 
SAE  30  or  40  motor  oil  is  recommended 
for  warm  weather  and  a  lighter  grade 
for  winter  operation.  Badly  worn  bear¬ 
ings  may  need  heavier  oil  that  cannot 
be  thrown  out  of  the  bearings  as 
quickly.  Lubrication  by  oiling  each  5 
hours  of  operation  or  oftener. 

2.  Cup  grease,  designed  for  grease 
cups,  is  stiffer  than  chassis  lubricant. 
Turn  down  the  grease  cup  enough  to 


A  WELL-GREASED  BEARING.— New  grease 
forced  into  the  bearing  until  it  appears 
at  the  edges  forces  out  the  old  grease 
and  fills  the  bearing  with  fresh  grease. 

force  fresh  grease  into  the  bearing 
each  5  to  10  hours  of  operation. 

3.  Pressure  gun  or  “chassis  lubri¬ 
cant”  is  made  for  pressure  gun  lubri¬ 
cation.  Chassis  lubricant  of  a  “sticky” 
consistency  clings  to  bearing  surfaces 
better  than  others.  It  is  an  all  weather 
lubricant. 

4.  Gear  oil  for  enclosed  gear  cases. 
SAE  90  to  140  is  usually  recommend¬ 
ed  for  enclosed  gear  cases  on  farm  im¬ 
plements.  The  manufacturer’s  instruc¬ 
tions  should  be  followed.  If  the  imple¬ 
ment  is  operated  in  cold  weather,  the 
heavy  summer  weight  oil  should  be  re¬ 
placed  with  lighter  gear  oil.  Otherwise, 
change  the  gear  oil  once  each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  lubricants 
commonly  used  on  farm  implements, 
lubricants  made  especially  for  exposed 
gears  and  chains  can  be  purchased.  In 
addition  to  furnishing  lubrication,  they 
prevent  damage  to  the  wearing  sur¬ 
faces  by  dirt  or  other  foreign  material. 
In  general  the  lubrication  of  exposed 
gears  and  chains  is  difficult,  and  less 
wear  may  occur  if  they  are  run  dry. 
If  drive  chains  are  lubricated,  they 
should  be  removed  occasionally,  wash¬ 
ed  in  kerosene,  dipped  in  light  motor 
oil  and  allowed  to  drain  before  they 
are  replaced. 

—  A.A.  — 

CORNELL  FARM  AND 
HOME  WEEK 

The  38th  Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Cornell  will  be  held  this  year  on  March 
21  to  25.  More  than  500  events  are  be¬ 
ing  scheduled.  The  trend  is  toward  more 
exhibits,  moving  pictures  and  forums. 

A  year  ago  attendance  was  about 
9,000  and  it  is  confidentally  expected 
that  as  many  as  10,000  may  come  this 
year.  Ample  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  feeding  visitors  but  if  you  plan 
to  stay  overnight  you  will  be  wise  to 
get  definite  reservations  in  advance. 


Lubrication  is  a  One-Man  job  with 


this  Lincoln  combination 


Provides  quick,  clean,  easy  lubrication  of  all  your 
machinery — in  your  shop  or  in  the  field. 

The  Lever  Gun  is  easy  to  use, yon  can  grease  high-up, 
hard-to-reach  fittings  with  little  effort.  The  Filler 
Pump  holds  up  to  30  lbs.  of  grease  to  lubricate  all 
of  your  field  equipment  without  return  trips.  It  loads 
grease  guns  quickly  and  cleanly. 


F49-I 


Model  1204  Lincoln  Filler  Pump.  Can  be  used 
in  combination  with  any  filler  type  Grease  Gun. 

Model  1043FB  Lever  Type  Grease  Gun. 

Handles  light  or  heavy  lubricants.  Has  15  oz. 
capacity. 

/JdA  ^eaie^  ut^Ute  , 

Keep  dirt  out  of  bearings — replace  your 
old  style  fittings  with  the  new  Kleenseal 
Surface  Check  Fitting — the  modern  fitting 
with  the  boll  in  the  top^.  Your  dealer  has 
them. 

UHC9LH  ENGINEERING  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS  20,  MISSOURI,  U.  S.  A. 


Premier 

cow 

Stanchion 

(Benjamin  Pat.  Pend.) 

Remote  Control 

Individually  operated 
from  driveway  behind 
the  cow.  It’s  easy  and 
quick  —  just  pull  the 
cord. 


Stanchion  open — cow  has  just  entered. 


Stanchion  closed 


“An  Outstanding  Achievement  in  Barn  Equipment” 

“Completely  removes  all  danger  of  ‘in  helM  een’  stanchioning.” 

.  — Quoted  from  letter  written  by  W^elch  Bros,  owners  of  40- 

cow  sales  stable.  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y.,  after  over  two  years’ 
experience  with  the  advantapes  in  this  new  type  stanchion. 


Operating  from  the  driveway  behind  the  cows,  a  pull  on  the  cord  opens 
the  Premier  Stanchion — another  pull  closes  it.  When  the  stanchion  is 
open,  it  is  automatically  held  in  a  fixed  position  so  there  is  no  choice 
for  the  cow.  She  heads  straight  into  the  stanchion. 


Test  showed  40  cows  stanchioned  with  this  equipment  in  the  same  time, 
with  the  same  number  of  steps,  as  required  for  10  cows  stanchioned  in 
the  old  way — going  “in  between.”  In  case  of  fire  this  quicker  release 
may  save  many  cows. 

Available  in  stationary  or  swing  type. 

Made  of  tlaorou|ghly  seasoned  hard  >vood. 

Send  for  full  information 

Premier  Sales  Engineers,  Box  403,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 
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Sez  Zeke:  "I  can  afford  fishin’,  on  this  sunny  morn; 
I  make  lots  of  money — with  BIENN  on  my  corn’! 


Bteim 


j  Swift’s  J 

I  Specialized  Crop  Maker  | 


Maybe  Zeke  can  afford  to  go 
fishing  in  the  busy  season — some 
of  us  can’t.  But  farmers  who  use 
BLENN,  Swift’s  specialized  crop 
maker,  worry  less  about  their 
corn  and  other  grain  crops. 
BLENN  is  specially  formulated 
to  help  produce  higher  yields  of 
better-quality  grain.  It  furnishes 
the  balanced  combination  of 
growth  elements  corn  and  other 
grains  require.  It  helps  promote 
higher  yields  that  pay  off  in  extra 
dollars. 

Users  of  BLENN  tell  of  the  big 
difference  BLENN  can  make. 
They  see  crops  that  start  strong 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


—  grow  uniformly —  that  have 
bigger  ears  or  heads  filled  with 
plumper  kernels.  For  higher-than- 
usual  yields,  feed  your  corn  and 
other  grains  with  BLENN  this 
year.  Order  your  supply  today 
from  your  Authorized  Swift 
Agent. 


Buy  at  the  sign  of 
the  RED  STEER 


1 


'I  <S  CATALOG  rMWKKm 


smim£33/£S, 


BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  j 
BLACKBERRIES,  GRAPES  &  | 
ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  pianting  , 
I  directions  in  our  ’49  Berry  Book  &  Cataiog.  (Nation-  I 
•  wide  Shipments.)  Write  for  FREE  COPY  NOW!  • 
I  RAYNER  BROS.,  64  Berry  St.,  SALISBURY,  MD.  -| 


GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER  SEED 

99%  Pure  including  5%  Timothy  and  Alsike — carefully 
recleaned  to  highest  standard  of  quality — good  germina¬ 
tion.  I  lb.— $1.95:  5  lbs.— $9.50;  10  lbs.— $18.50;  20 
lbs. — $36.00.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with  order  or  seed 
shipped  C.O.D.  Try  LADINO — the  new  wonder  Clover 
— for  hay  and  pasture  for  dairy  cows,  poultry,  and  hogs 
High  feeding  value;  makes  quick  come-back  when 
grazed  short.  Order  NOW. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  261,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


MAPLE  SYRUP  Supplies  and  equipment.  Also  special 
designed  labels  for  glass  and  tin  containers.  Catalog 
includes  prices,  samples.  Write  Sugar  Bush  Supplies 
Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


GROW  TREES:  Transplants.  Seedlings.  For  growing 
Christmas  trees.  Ornamentals,  Hedges,  Windbreaks. 
Low  prices  on  quantity  orders.  Free  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  AA.  Johnstown,  Pa. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


HARDY,  FIELD-GROWN 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


100 

200 

1000 

CABBAGE  - - 

$  .79 

$1.26 

$3.39 

ONION  . . — 

.38 

.66 

2.36 

TOMATO  . 

.79 

1.58 

4.48 

PEPPER  . 

1.10 

1.89 

4.98 

SWEET  POTATO 

1.10 

1.89 

4.98 

BROCCOLI  . 

1.10 

1.89 

4.98 

CAULIFLOWER  - 

2.20 

3.78 

9.96 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES,  INC. 

112-V  VINE  ST.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


PAGE’S  SEEDS 

4t>tc  ta 

"CROW  ABOUT" 

THEY  REALLY  GROW 

_  ASK  FOR  '?tce  GARDEN  GUIDE 


THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 


JOX  B-18 


GREENE,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


NEW  WILT  RESISTANT 
IROQUOIS  MELON 


HARRIS  SHDS— I 

Bring  you  Iroquois 
A  MELON  WITH  A  COLLEGE  DEGREE! 

The  professors  were  working  tovrard  a  melon  with  resistance 
to  fusavian  wilt.  What  their  "good  breeding”  accomplished  was  a 
medium-.“ized  fruit  with  thick,  .smooth,  fine-grained  deep  orange 
flesh  of  a  superb  sweet  flavor.  The  rind  is  thin,  but  tough  so  it 
stands  up  well  in  handling  and  shipping,  and  the  vines  are 
resistant  to  fusarian  wilt. 

Top  quality  and  performance  are  bred  Into  all  the  vegetables 
and  flowers  offered  in  our  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

29  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1945  CATALOG  /imdij 
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Potato  Growers 
Have  Problems 

By  KRIS  BEMIS 

I 

United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association 


OR  a  few  minutes,  let’s  as¬ 
sume  that  we  are  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
an  imaginary  U.  S.  Potato 
Corporation  in  charge  of 
growing  all  the  potatoes  produced  in 
the  country.  We  are  ready  to  hear 
reports  from  heads  of  various  depart¬ 
ments  as  to  their  activities  for  the  past 
year. 

First,  let’s  hear  what  the  production 
manager  might  say.  He  would  proba¬ 
bly  point  out  that  20  years  ago  the 
corporation  had  for  a  period  of  10 
years  produced  an  average  of  361 
million  bushels  of  potatoes  a  year  on 
about  3%  million  acres.  In  contrast  to 
this,  for  the  past  9  years  the  corpora¬ 
tion  had  increased  eflBciency  to  a  point 
where  an  average  of  408  million 
bushels  were  grown  on  about  2^ 
million  acres.  In  1948,  production  was 
the  third  largest  on  record  on  the 
smallest  acreage  in  67  years. 

Editor’s  Note:  There  is  almost  no  limit 
to  what  farmers  can  grow  of  any  product 
with  the  help  of  science  and  equipment 
for  a  guaranteed  price.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  the  only  safe  control  if  we 
value  our  liberties.  If  there  must  be  gov¬ 
ernment  “floors,”  then  they  should  be  low 
enough  so  as  not  to  encourage  overpro¬ 
duction  and  inefficiency. 

A  Shrinking  Market 

Now  let’s  hear  what  the  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  such  an  imaginary  corporation 
might  have  to  say.  The  chances  are 
that  he  would  not  be  so  optimistic. 
Probably  he  would  remind  us  that  his 
market  has  been  shrinking.  While  he 
used  to  figure  that  375  million  bushels 
of  potatoes  were  needed  each  year  for 
food,  seed,  and  non-food  uses,  the  ex¬ 
perts  now  tell  him  that  the  country 
needs  only  350  million  bushels — maybe 
less.  He  would  doubtless  point  out  that 
the  per  capita  consumption  30  years 
ago  was  159  pounds  but  dropped  to 
143  pounds  20  years  ago,  127  pounds 
10  years  ago,  and  today  is  estimated 
at  116  pounds  per  person. 

In  a  burst  of  pessimism  he  might 
remind  us  that  at  this  rate  consump¬ 
tion  will  be  down  to  1  bushel  per  per¬ 
son  in  another  25  years,  and  that  even 
with  the  expected  population  increase 
we  might  need  only  200  million  bushels 
of  potatoes  in  1974. 

He  would  tell  us  that  freight  costs 
are  up  about  one-third,  with  propor¬ 
tionate  increases  in  truck  rates.  He 
might  complain  that  he  gets  little  or  no 
help  from  the  advertising  department, 
pointing  out  that  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  (which  are  provided  in  only 
4  states)  amdunt  to  about  25  cents 
for  every  $1,000  in  sales. 

To  add  to  the  discouraging  picture, 
the  housewife  has  been  complaining  of 
poor  quality  and  high  price.  Her  Old 
Man  agrees  and  says  that  he  is  paying 
for  potatoes  twice,  once  when  he  buys 
them  and  again  when  he  pays  his  in¬ 
come  tax. 

Unloads  on  Government 

The  sales  manager,  however,  does 
have  a  new  customer,  namely,  Uncle 
Sam.  Because  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  is  giving  him  50  or  60  million 
bushels  more  than  he  could  sell  even 
if  consumption  were  not  decreasing,  he 
has  been  unloading  them  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Uncle  Sam  bought  23%  of  the 
1946  crop;  10%  of  the  1947  crop,  and 
up  to  date  about  18%  of  the  1948  crop. 
Uncle  Sam,  he  says,  is  a  good  custo¬ 
mer;  his  checks  never  bounce  when 
they  are  deposited  in  the  bank. 

Our  sale  manager  does  end  on  an 
optimistic  note.  He  reports  that  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  have  been  adopted 
in  6  late  areas  and  in  1  early  area,  and 


that  one  object  of  these  agreements 
is  to  control  the  quality  of  potatoes 
sent  to  market.  He  says  there  is  a 
better  outlook  for  potatoes  for  process¬ 
ing.  His  main  problem  is  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  has  him  swamped. 

Research  Helps 

Next,  we  call  on  the  research  mana¬ 
ger.  Research  has  been  defined  by 
Charles  Kettering  of  General  Motors 
as  “Finding  out  what  we  are  going  to 
do  when  we  can  no  longer  continue  to 
do  what  we  have  been  doing.”  Our  re¬ 
search  manager  tells  us  that  some  fine 
research  has  been  done  in  working 
out  tests  whereby  institutions  can 
judge  cooking  quality  of  potatoes  be¬ 
fore  the  potatoes  are  cooked.  Work 
has  been  done  in  improving  the  quality 
of  potato  fiour,  and  our  research  mana¬ 
ger  thinks  that  the  sales  manager  might 
promote  this  outlet.  He  thinks  also 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  to 
process  more  poor-quality  potatoes  into 
stock  feed. 

The  president  of  the  corporation  next 
calls  for  a  report  from  the  manager  of 
the  merchandising  department.  He  is 
reminded  that  the  corporation  doesn’t 
have  one  and  that  if  he  wants  infor¬ 
mation  on  developments  in  merchan¬ 
dising,  he  will  have  to  call  on  someone 
from  Maine  or  Idaho. 

Overlooking  again  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  such  individual,  the  president  calls 
for  a  report  from  the  public  relations 
council.  In  the  discussion  which  follows 
among  board  members,  there  is  some 
confusion  as  to  exactly  what  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  term  “public  relations.”  It 
is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  any 
activity  or  situation  which  affects  the 
reactions  of  consumers  either  favorably 
or  unfavorably  would  come  under  that 
head.  It  is  generally  agreed  also  that 
it  would  be  a  mighty  good  thing  if  the 
potato  industry  would  do  something  to 
improve  public  relations. 

Most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  will  agree 
that  we  wouldn’t  care  to  have  potato 
production  and  marketing  under  the 
direction  of  one  giant  corporation. 
Nevertheless,  if  there  were  such  a  cor¬ 
poration,  the  situation  would  doubtless 
be  analyzed  much  as  we  have  presented 
it. 

Editor’s  Note:  We  do  have  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  such  a  corporation.  It  is  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  we  might  have  a  full  or 


THE  FARMER’S 
SHARE 

“If  the  farmer  gave  away  the 
wheat  for  a  16-cent  loaf  of  bread 
it  would  still  cost  14.7  cents,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  W.  Sims,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau. 
Mr.  Sims  reports  these  startling 
figures: 

“If  the  farmer  gave  away  the 
wool  for  a  $50.  suit,  It  would 
still  cost  you  $44.30. 

“If  the  farmer  gave  away  the 
hide  for  a  $10  pair  of  shoes,  they 
would  still  cost  $8.63. 

“If  the  farmer  gave  away  the 
livestock  for  $10  worth  of  meat, 
It  would  still  cost  $4.90  in  the 
butcher  shop. 

“If  the  farmer  gave  away  the 
tobacco  for  a  20-cent  pack  of 
cigarettes,  it  would  still  cost  17 
and  three-fifths  cents. 

“If  the  farmer  gave  away  the 
beans  for  a  10-cent  can  of  beans, 
they  would  still  cost  8.7  cents. 

“If  the  farmer  gave  away  his 
milk.  It  would  cost  consumers  12 
cents  delivered  to  the  door.” 

— The  Farm  Bureau  News 
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Your  GUIDE  to 

better  crops 

BIGGER 
PROTITS!  j 


Here’s  a  booklet  that  will 
show  you  how  to  get  better 
crops— bigger  harvests— pay 
you  big  dividends  in  extra 
profits!  It  gives  valuable 
seed  information  you’re  sure 
to  want— interesting  farm 
facts  — and  helpful  tips  on 
fertilizing,  disease  control, 
pasture  improvement,  etc. 
Send  for  FREE  copy  today ! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  41  A,  Landisvilie,  Penna. 


KELLY’S 
Big  FREE 

NURSERY 

BOOK 


Write  today  for  1949 
CATALOG  in  fuU  col- 
or.  Describes  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  top  qual¬ 
ity  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamen¬ 
tal  and  ShadeTrees, 
Blueberries,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries, 
Roses, Shrubs.  Quality, 
true-to-name  stock. 


FREE  Planting  Guide 
with  each  order.  We 
GUARANTEE  satis¬ 
faction.  Our  69th  year. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1910 
•  FRUIT  TREES 
•  BERRY  PLANTS 
•  GRAPE  VINES 
•  SHRUBS,  Etc. 

I  Quality  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices 

Catalog  on  Request 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

WILSON,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Fresh,  delicious  berries  for  home 
and  market.  High  return  on  space 
planted.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
about  best  varieties  and  How  to 
Grow  Them. 

Free  Copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


11  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


medium  red  clover 

Quality  Northern  Ohio  Grown.  Certified  Ranger 
® “"4  Common  Alfalfa.  Ladino  Clover, 
oweet  Clover,  Alsiko.  Pasture  Mixtures,  Certified  Hawk- 
Beans  and  Clinton  59  Oats.  Hardy  newerop 
®  direct  to  you  at  iowest  producing  section 
♦<»■  Of'c®  list  today. 

rAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  161.  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
complete  government  corporation  In  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  products  just  as  Russia 
has  now.  “Great  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow.” 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  are  there  and  the  various  organ¬ 
ized  groups  interested  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  the  crop  will 
need  to  give  some  serious  thought  to 
their  solution. 

Some  things  are  being  done  but  not 
enough.  For  example,  the  United  Fresh 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  holding  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  one-day  schools  for 
managers  and  employees  of  stores  sell¬ 
ing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  of  course,  are  only  one  product 
sold  in  such  stores  but  they  are  an  im¬ 
portant.  product.  The  attendance  at 
these  schools  is  small — usuhlly  about 
12 — and  the  day  is  spent  in  showing 
the  men  how  to  handle  displays  and 
price  produce  so  that  sales  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  In  the  past  year,  over  8,000 
grocers  have  received  this  training  in 
over  50  cities  in  25  states,  and  the 
work  is  expanding. 

3fore  Sales  Possible 

In  case  you  feel  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  increase  sales,  let  me 
point  out  that  our  total  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  consumption  is  about 
478  pounds  per  person.  In  order  to 
give  the  American  public  a  good  satis¬ 
factory  diet  the  average  consumption 
I>er  person  should  be  564  pounds,  and 
in  order  to  give  the  best  diet  it  should 
be  620  pounds. 

In  our  stores  we  find  very  often  that 
potatoes  are  not  well  displayed.  Some 
typical  comments  of  store  men  are: 
“too  dirty  for  display”;  potatoes  will 
sell  anyway  so  we  use  cheaper  space”; 
“housewives  say  that  the  potatoes  we 
sell  cook  black”;  “we  can’t  find  a  relia¬ 
ble  consumer  bag”,  “potatoes  have  too 
many  defects  to  display  them  satis¬ 
factorily.” 

Very  briefly  the  industry  could  well 
consider : 

1.  Better  grading  with  market  agree¬ 
ments  to  control  quality. 

2.  Stepping  up  the  manufacture  of 
off-grade  potatoes  into  by-products. 

3.  Building  consumer  demand  by 
using  the  methods  we  teach  in  the 
schools  already  mentioned. 

—  A.A.  — 

$ETTI]\G  STRAWBERRIES 

When  setting  out  strawberry  plants 
in  the  home  garden,  you  can  estimate 
the  number  you  want  by  assuming  that 
you  will  get  about  a  quart  of  berries 
for  each  plant  you  set  out.  If  the  ground 
is  unusually  fertile  and  you  take  extra 
good  care,  you  might,  in  a  good  season, 
get  as  high  as  two  quarts  per  plant  set. 

Some  home  gardeners  wait  until  July 
or  August  before  setting  out  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  If  you  handle  them  prop¬ 
erly,  you  will  get  better  results  by  set¬ 
ting  them  out  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  in  the  spring.  This  gives 
the  new  plants  opportunity  to  estab¬ 
lish  good  root  systems.  You  will,  how¬ 
ever,  need  to  keep  new  plants  thinned 
to  at  least  5  or  6  inches  apart.  Un¬ 
needed  plants  are  just  as  bad  as  weeds. 

—  A.A.  — 

LEAF  RRLLERS 

During  the  past  two  years  many 
New  York  State  fruit  growers  have 
had  serious  trouble  with  red-banded 
leaf  roller.  It  is  possible  that  these  out¬ 
breaks  occurred  as  a  result  of  using 
DDT  to  control  codling  moth.  Lead  ar¬ 
senate  is  still  the  insecticide  for  con¬ 
trolling  leaf  roller. 

There  are  two  broods  of  this  insect 
in  New  York  State.  The  first  starts 
feeding  on  foliage  about  the  time  the 
petals  fall.  The  second  hatches  out 
early  in  August  and  causes  injury  to 
fruit  just  prior  to  harvest. 

—  A.A.  — 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  horses  in¬ 
fected  with  cattle  grubs. 


Hum  “GROWMORE ’’  HYBRIDS 


BEST  CORNS 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  u.uj 

•  EASTERN  Grown  . . . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


VOU  can  now  select  proved 
^  “GM”  (Growmore)  Hybrid 
corn  varieties  best  adapted  to 
your  particular  needs  and  lo¬ 
cality.  Whether  your  growing 
season  be  short,  medium  or* 
long,  we  have  just  the  variety 
to  give  best  results.  YOU  can 
plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence,  for  bigger  yields, 
better  com,  for  silage  or  grain, 
because  they  are  . . . 

Tested  -Tried  -True  - 


Inspected 
and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore  Representative  Or  Write  Us 

TAe  Choice  of  Progressive  Fatmert 

SINCE  1895 


Farmers 
IIiLL  new  ‘GM’’ 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain. 

WRITE  DEPT.  No.  41 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


\ 


IBBLES 


iesled 

SEED 

OATS 


Rust-resistant  vari¬ 
eties  and  high  yielding  strains 
helped  make  an  almost  record 
crop.  What  about  1949?  No  one 
knows  —  but  YOUR  best  insurance 
for  ANY  conditions  is  Dibble’s  hardy 
northern-bred  “climate  conditioned” 
seed. 

MOHAWK,  Lenroc,  Goldwin,  Heavy¬ 
weight,  Clinton  —  and  ADVANCE  (new, 
6”  taller  than  Mohawk) — all  the  BEST 
varieties,  adapted  for  YOUR  growing 
conditions!  Cleaned,  Screened,  Graded. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 
covers  all  varieties  of  our  Oats,  Barley,  Cora, 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


EDWARD  F. DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER-HoneoyeFalL-N-Y- 


1949  Quotas  now  being  made  up,  A(t  now  to... 


Early  Spring  erection  requires  Immediate 
Action!  You  can  make  next  year  your  Best 
profit  year  if  you  order  your  new  GRANGE 
right  NOW !  Plan  ahead  to  save  money. 
Why  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a 
Grange  Concrete  Stave  or  Steel  Silo.  Order 
a  Grange  early  and  BE  SURE! 


r 


Only  Grange  gives  you 

I  Without  any  obllxation  to 
I  me  in  any  way,  please  send 

me  free  Grange  folder  and  full  informa 
tion  regarding  early  spring  election  of  a 
GRANGE  Silo. 


guaranteed  to  keep 
feed  costs  DOWN  I 
— milkprofits UP!  | 
Mall  coupon  for  * 
full  Information  | 
TODAY  I  I 

GRANGE  SILO 
CO.  INC. 

Bed  Creek,  N.Y. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(104)  16 
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HOW  TO  DO 

FARM 

CONCI 

WORK  IN 

RETE 

WINTER 

By  observing  a  few  simple  pre¬ 
cautions  farmers  can  do  con¬ 
crete  work  as  satisfactorily  in 
the  winter  as  in  summer— be¬ 
sides  having  more  time  and 
more  help. 

Heating  the  sand,  gravel  and 
mixing  water  requires  no  com¬ 
plicated  equipment,  just  things 
available  on  the  farm. 

Protecting  fresh  concrete 
from  freezing  for  four  or  five 
days  can  be  done  with  straw  or 
hay. 

Write  for  free  folder  on  how 
to  make  necessary  concrete 
repairs  and  improvements  in 
spite  of  cold  weather. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  your  concrete  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  York  17,  N.  Y. 

20  Providence  Si.,  Boston  16,  Moss. 

Send  me  free  folder  on  winter  concrete  work. 

Name _ 

Street  or  R.  R.  No. _ ... 

City _ State _ 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
ON  YOUR 
UNADILLA  SILO 

We  were  nut  able  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  Una« 
dilla  Silos  in  1948  because  of  the 
shortage  of  suitable  materials 
and  the  short  shipping  season. 
We  have  Unadilla  Silos  available 
for  delivery  before  April  1st  with 
present  prices  guaranteed.  Order 
a  Unadilla  Silo  from  your  dealer 
NOW  AT  THE  GUABANTEED 
PBIUE  and  assure  yourself  of 
having  a  Unadilla  in  1949. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS 


(THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT!) 

Prices  from  $99.50  up.  The 

digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

Quick  hitch  to  a^  tractor  with 
power  take-off.  Fastest  power 
auger  return.  Heavy  hi-spe^  two 
flight  auger.  Safety  clutch  pre¬ 
vents  damage,  eliminates  shear 
pins..  Strictly  one-man  machine. 

Write  today  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  5-931  EIm  St.,  Ottawa,  Kaas. 


647  Teen-Age 
Pacemakers 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


Penheld  High  School 
Phelps  Central  School 


Shirley  Kubitz 
Philip  Crough 
Nina  Smith 
Philip  Schuyler  High  School,  Albany 

Helen  Hallenbeck 
Poland  Central  School  Donald  Collins 

Port  Byron  Central  Schcol  Leona  Ames 

Port  Leyden  Central  Rural  School 

Betty  Ann  Pearson 
Portville  Central  School  Richard  Miller 

Pulaski  Academy  and  Central  School 

Dirk  Wansink 

*  Phyllis  Hilton 

Red  Creek  Central  School  Robert  Burghdurf 
Red  Hook  Central  School  Dolores  A’Brial 

Remsen  Central  School  Sylvia  Carman 

Richfield  Springs  Central  School 

Warren  Robinson 
Richmondville  Central  School 

Donald  Boughton 
Riverhead  High  School  Robert  Young 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  High  School,  Hyde  Park 

Charlotte  Morano 
Roscoe  Central  School  Kenneth  Stewart 

Royalton-Hartland  Central  School,  Middleport 

Lois  Dufiield 

Rush-Henrietta  Central  School,  Rush 

George  Barker 

Rushford  Central  School  Stanley  Luce 

Sackets  Harbor  High  School 

Gordon  Fredericks 
Salem  Central  School  Gerald  Shaw 

Sauquoit  Valley  Central  School  Glenn  Keehle 

Michelene  Wheaton 
Schoharie  Central  School  Herbert  Luhr 

Shirley  Mann 

Scbroon  Lake  Central  School  Doris  Perkins 
Scio  Central  School  Mary  Ellen  Hennessy 
Sea  Cliff  Public  Schools  Ann  Van  Wicklen 
Seneca  Falls  Union  School  Dorothy  Rogers 
Sherburne  Central  School  Richard  Rundlett 

June  Stagaman 

Sherman  Central  School  Robert  Erwin 

Sherwood  Central  School,  Aurora 

David  Gady 

Skaneateles  High  School  Lewis  Wellington 
Smithtown  Branch  High  School 

Theresa  Haus 

Somers  Central  School  Eunice  Beyea 

Southampton  High  School  Patricia  Darby 

South  Dayton  High  School  Allen  Ecker 

Carolyn  Mosher 
South  Kortright  Central  School 

Edward  L.  Nichols,  Jr. 

Helen  Craft 

South  New  Berlin  Central  School 

Beulah  Graves 

Southold  High  School  Rosemary  Gradowski 
South  Otselic  Central  School  Donald  Sheldon 

Jeanette  Fecteau 
Spencer  Central  School  Kenneth  Smith 

Sally  Laven 

Spencerport  High  School  Evelyn  Smith 

Stockbridge  Valley  High  School,  Munnsville 

Charles  O’Brien 
Cora  O’Brien 

Ten  Broeck  Academy  and  Franklinville 
Central  School,  Franklinville  William  Kent 

Beverly  Mallory 
Troupsburg  Central  School  Mat  Dempsey 
Trumansburg  Central  School  Jared  Culver 

Mary  Gunning 
Union  Academy  of  Belleville  Edward  Cross 

Unlon-Endicott  High  School,  Endicott 

Merton  Ketchum 
Van  Etten  Central  School  Lillian  Wargelin 
Van  Hornesville  Central  School 

John  Elwood 

Vestal  Central  School  Robert  Beaumont 

Virgil  Central  School,  Cortland 

Mary  Mahar 
Walton  High  School  John  Bartschi 

Lillian  Hunt 

Walworth  High  School  Phyllis  Dayton 

Warwick  High  School  Madeline  Marshall 

Washington  Academy,  Salem 

Gerald  Shaw 

Waterloo  High  School  Robert  Long 

Watkins  Glen  High  School  Esther  Welch 
Webster  High  School  Herman  Berthold 

Wellsville  Public  Schools  Keith  Foster 

West  Canada  Valley  Central  School, 

Middleville  Donald  Foster 

Westfield  Academy  and  Central  School 

Beverley  Schultz 

West  Leyden  Central  School 

Byron  Washburn 
Westmoreland  Central  School 

Michael  Hayduk 
West  Valley*  Central  School  Peter  Hoffman 
Whitehall  High  School  June  Hollister 

Whitesville  Central  School 

Frederick  Lewis,  Jr. 
Wjlliamson  Central  School  Ralph  Bliek 

Willsboro  Central  School  Margaret  White 

Windsor  Central  School  John  Root 

Worcester  Central  School  Kenneth  Crandell 
York  Central  School,  Retsof  Jack  Pascuzzo 

June  Walton 

CONNECTICUT 

Bacon  Academy,  Colchester 

Thomas  Glemhoski 
Gladys  Webster 
Housatonic  Valley  High  School, 

Falls  Village  Audrey  Johnson 

Lewis  High  School,  Southington 

Theodore  Jurgluirez 
Norwich  Free  Academy  David  Krug 

Thomaston  High  School  Cecil  Traver 

Washington  High  School,  Washington  Depot 

Myrtle  Heline 

Woodbury  High  School  Esther  Coe 

MAINE 


Bucksport  High  School 
Fort  Kent  High  School 
Hampden  Academy 
Hartland  Academy 


John  Crook 
Louis  Morin 
Harry  Drew 
Philip  Estes 
Janet  Seekins 
Hodgdon  High  School  LeRoy  Crane 

Lawrence  High  School,  Fairfield 

Merton  Richards 
Monmouth  Academy  Philip  Parker 


James  Hamilton  of  Marcellos,.  New  York,  has  been  active  in  the  local  Grange, 
owns  four  of  the  animals  shown  in  the  picture  and  plans  to  go  in  partnership 
with  his  father. 


Unity  High  School 
Wilton  Academy 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Agawam  High  School 


Clayton  Blood 
Bessie  Fletcher 
Frederick  Hardy 


Andrew  Grasso 
Marion  Hastings 
Arms  Academy,  Shelburne  Falls 

Howard  Crowningshield 
Jean  Herzig 

Barnstable  High  School,  Hyannis 

Julio  Renzi 

Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset  Arnold  Perry 

Deerfield  High  School,  South  Deerfield 

Paul  Wrisley 

Hatfield  High  School  Evelyn  Cackowski 

Lawrence  High  School,  Falmouth 

Joseph  Scimbade 
Rose  Gomes 

New  Salem  Academy  Seymour  Reed 

Joanne  Oliver 

Norfolk  County  Agricultural 

School,  Walpole  Donald  Walentuk 

Sanderson  Academy,  Ashfield  Walter  Lesure 
Spaulding  Memorial  High  School, 

Townsend  Betty  Snow 

Templeton  High  School,  Baldwinville 

r  Clarence  Lawrence 

Williams  High  School,  Stockbridge 

Frank  Brochu 

Williamstown  High  School 

Albert  Cummings  HI 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Appleton  Academy,  New  Ipswich 

Nathalie  Castonguay 
Ashland  High  School  Patricia  Dow 

Belmont  High  School  Constance  Brizer 

Colebrook  Academy  Robert  Laverne 

Hancock  High  School  ✓  Josephine  Joynt 

Hopkinton  High  School,  Contoocok 

Clara  Mitchell 

Lisbon  High  School  Margaret  Robar 

Newmarket  High  School  Aline  Babineau 

Oxford  High  School  Joyce  Greer 

Pittsfield  High  School  Maxine  Sargent 

Plymouth  High  School  Anita  Latulippe 

Raymond  High  School  Marilynn  Smith 

Tilton-Northfield  High  School  Richard  Currier 

Gale  Smith 

Vilas  High  School,  Alstead  Alice  Luna 

Weare  High  School,  North  Weare 

Eldon  Townes 
Shirley  Colburn 
Whitefield  High  School  Evelyn  Rexford 

NEW  JERSEY 


Belvidere  High  School 
Bridgeton  High  School 


Russell  Hackman 
Ray  L.  Blew,  Jr. 
Anna  Scheckenbach 
Flemington  High  School  Joseph  Fust 

Hamburg  High  School  Victor  Brooks 

Hammonton  High  School  Frederick  Cassetta 
Hopewell  Central  High  School,  Pennington 

Stephen  Kianka 
Jamesburg  High  School  Earl  Thompson 

Margaret  Danser 


Clement  Nadeau  of  Highgate  Center, 
Vermont,  like  other  Foundation  Award 
winners,  has  several  interests  in  addition 
to  farming.  He  plays  on  the  school  base¬ 
ball  and  basketball  teams,  is  a  member 
of  the  boys'  glee  club  and  a  member  of 
the  FFA  Judging  team. 


Jonathan  Dayton  Regional  High 

School,  Springfield  Thomas  Donnelly 

Moorestown  High  School  John  Rudderow 

New  Brunswick  High  School  Frank  Hart 
Paterson  Central  High  School  Robert  Dunn 
Rancocas  Valley  Regional  High 

School,  Mount  Holly  James  Bauma 

Salem^  High  School  Frank  Powell 

Washington  High  School  Dan  Hayes 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bloomfield  High  School,  Centerville 

Harold  Wilkins 

Brooklyn  High  School  Katherine  Sisco 

Honesdale  High  School  Franklin  Piercy 

New  Albany  High  School  Thomas  Jordan 

Sparta  Consolidated  School,  Spartansburg 

Richard  Cook 

RHODE  ISLAND 

East  Greenwich  High  School  Concetta  Fava 

James  T.  Lockwood  High  School,  Apponaug 

Gertrude  Gorton 
North  Kingstown  High  School, 

Wickford  Thelma  Wilcox 

Rogers  High  School,  Newport  Edna  Smith 

VERMONT 

Bradford  Academy  Richard  Colby 

Brattleboro  High  School  Mary  Houghton 

Brigham  Academy,  Bakersfield 

Dorothy  Vance 

Burr  and  Burton  Seminary, 

Manchester  June  Woodcock 

Cabot  High  School  Frank  "Thompson 

Leatrice  Perry 

Cambridge  High  School,  Jeffersonville 

Violet  Griffin 

Danville  High  School  Pauline  Dresser 

Derby  Academy  Jeanette  Brainard 

Essex  Junction  High  School  Marilyn  Booth 
Highgate  High  School, 

Highgate  Center  Clement  Nadeau 

Lyndon  Institute,  Lyndon  Center 

Fay  A.  Young,  Jr. 
Beverly  Blake 

Newport  High  School  Nancy  Humphrey 

Newport  Center  High  School  Patrick  Benson 
North  Troy  High  School  John  Choquette 

People’s  Academy,  Morrisville 

Alta  Putnam 

Poultney  High  School  Lloyd  Monroe 

Shelburne  High  School  Lucille  Roberts 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy  Charlotte  Miles 

State  School  of  Agriculture, 

Randolph  Center  Carol  Sanderson 

Stowe  High  School  Joyce  Fielder 

Thetford  Academy,  Edwin  Paige 

Whitlngham  High  'School,  John  Brigham 

Jacksonville  Janice  Stone 

Wilmington  High  School  Edith  Boyd 

—  A. A.  — 

OLD  PAPERS  WANTED 

The  CORNELL  University  Library 
would  like  to  secure  old  farm  papers 
dated  from  1865  to  1896.  Following  are 
some  of  the  papers  in  which  they  are 
interested; 

Farmers  Union  Advocate,  Albany; 
Western  New  York  Farmer,  Arcade;  Al¬ 
liance  Leader,  Bolivar;  Farmer’s  Journal, 
Carthage;  Schoharie  County  Farmer, 
Central  Bridge;  Practical  Dairyman  and 
Agriculturist,  Chatham. 

New  York  Farmer,  Cooperstown;  Otse¬ 
go  Farmer,  Cooperstown ;  Chautauqua 
Farmer,  Dunkirk;  Delaware  County 
Dairyman  and  Register,  Franklin;  Pro¬ 
gressive  Farmer,  Gouverneur;  Farmers 
Journal,  Hornellsville;  Columbia  County 
Farmer,  Hudson;  Niagara  Farmer,  Lock- 
port;  Farmer’s  Journal,  Lowville;  Farm 
and  Workingmen’s  Journal,  Lowville. 

Orange  County  Dairyman  and  Advance, 
Middletown;  Grange  Alliance,  Oneonta; 
Ontario  County  Journal,  New  York  Farm¬ 
er,  Port  Jervis :  Orange  County  Farmer, 
Port  Jervis;  Dutchess  Farmer,  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  Farmer  and  Dairyman,  Syracuse; 
Farmer’s  Journal,  Steuben  County. 

Seneca  Farmer,  Waterloo;  Rural  World, 
Onondaga  County;  Farm  and  Home  Life, 
Erie  County;  American  Rural  Home,  Ro¬ 
chester;  Farm  Life,  Rochester;  The  Rural 
American,  Clinton;  The  Countryside, 
Jamestown;  Garden  and  Forest,  New 
York. 

If  you  find  in  your  attic  any  of  these 
publications  of  the  dates  wanted,  you 
will  be  doing  a  service  if  you  will  write 
to  The  Collection  of  Regional  History, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
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.  H  few  of  the  many 
FERGUSON  IMPLEMENTS  for 

Tcmdn^ 


preparation.  1'  wide;  7  or  9  tines  ^ 
»nd  one-inch  spacing  adjustments. 


Drill-Type  Corn  Planter— Accurate,  I 
precision  planting  speeds  up  to  8 
miles  an  hour!  Adjustable  for  spac¬ 
ing  seed  in  row  from  8  "  to  1 6  "  apart  ; 
—row  widths  from  16"  to  46'  “ 
without  fertilizer  attachment,  20' 
to  46'  with  fertilizer  attachment; 


Towner  Offset  Disc '^Harrow  (lift 
type.)  Tractor-mounted,  heavy-duty 
disc  harrow.  Raised,  lowered,  cut¬ 
ting  depth  regulated  by  Finger  Tip 
Control.  Offsets  18"  right  or  left; 


Towner  Spring  Tooth  Harrow.  I 

Tractor-transported,  raised  and 
lowered  by  Finger  Tip  Control.  6' 
or  8'  wide,  with  13  or  17  teeth.  1-ft. 
extensions  available.  Offsets  right  or 
left  or  used  directly  behind  tractor;  , 


Tandem  Disc  Harrow  eliminates 
ridging,  overdiscing  headlands  and 
mounding  on  turns.  Gangs  regulat¬ 
ed  by  Ferguson  Finger  Tip  Control. 


You’ll  feel  the  EXTRA  POWER 

.'^V  -ers— 


MU/ 


....  XT  . 

WISER^N  FUEL 

iadceted'  full  pressure  lubrica- 

;nd'^ecis|n^.^ac.ur.-an 

gine  built  to  take  it 


How  can  a  tractor  so  compact,  so  easily 
handled,  put  forth  so  much  power  for 
the  heavy  jobs.^  Two  reasons! 

First — is  the  Ferguson  System  of  Linkage 
and  Hydraulic  Control.  It  takes  advantage 
of  natural  forces  in  linking  implement  to 
tractor,  making  them  one  single  “self-propelled” 
unit,  and  automatically  increasing  traction  for  the 
harder  pulling.  At  the  same  time,  the  work  of  raising, 
lowering,  carrying  and  controlling  depth  of  the  implement 
is  done  for  you,  hydraulically. 

Second  — This  power,  so  fully  utilized,  is  supplied  by  the  “farm- 
type”  overhead -valve  engine  of  Ferguson  and  Continental 
Motors  design.  Engineered  and  built  for  low  operating  cost, 
with  further  savings  from  the  longer  hours  of  running  on  the 
many  different  kinds  of  work  the  new  Ferguson  can  do. 

Together,  this  combination  gives  you  a  farm  machine  with 
more  than  enough  power,  yet  easily  controlled,  flexible  for 
the  wide  range  of  farm  requirements. 

Whether  you  judge  tractor  performance  by  how  easy  it 
makes  your  work,  the  time  saved,  or  by  how  much  it  lowers 
your  cost  of  production,  ask  your  friendly  Ferguson  dealer  for 
a  demonstration.  You’ll  find  the  New  Ferguson  is  the  modern 
farm  machine  for  you. 


FERGUSON  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  FINGER  TIP  FARMING 


Spike  Tooth  Harrow.  17',  6"  cut  and 

two-minute  attachment.  Lifted  and 
carried  on  tractor  linkage.  Outer  sec¬ 
tions  fold  up,  latch  in  place.  Stabilizer 
rods  allow  fast  turns  on  headlands 
and  easy  control  of  implement. 


Moldboard  Plows  —  Provide  depth 
control  without  levers,  springs  or 
wheels.  10",  12"  or  14"  bases  for 
two-bottom  plows  with  variety  of 
moldboards  and  shares  for  all  types 
of  soil.  Single  bottom  16'  available. 


Dempster  Grain  Drill  with  13'  x  7^ 
adjustable  internal  run  feed,  meters 
any  size  seed  from  clover  to  soy¬ 
beans.  Finger  Tip  Hydraulic  Depth 
Control.  8-bushel  seed  box;  feeding 
mechanism  sprocket- driven  from 
ground  wheels.  Disc  openers  and 
drag  chain  or  press  wheel  coverers. 


HUB  MOTOR  SALES,  IN<. 

119  North  Warren  Street,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE 


THE  NEW 

Opwrriffht  1949  by  Harry  Fer^son,  Inc* 


AND  m  ^ 


fRACTOR 

SYSTEM  IMPLEMENTS 


* 
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FARMERS...EX-FARMERS 

Make  Money  the  Globe  Way  ! 

If  you  live  in  New  York,  have  practical  experience  with  dairy  cows,  have  a 
srood  reputation  in  your  community  and  are  able  to  make  a  small  investment 
we  have  a  real  proposition  for  you. 

We  need  men  (full  or  spare  tirne)  to  represent  us  in  local  territories  still 
open.  You  can  make  fine  earnings  in  your  full  or  spare  time  .  .  .  earnings 
unlimited  if  you  work  full  time  .  .  .  right  in  your  locality.  Easy  pleasant 
work.  Just  show  Globe,  the  “Grand  Champion”  Milker,  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  We  give  you  full  cooperation  .  .  . 

National  advertising.  Direct  Mail  and  Sales  support. 

Globe  Milker  is  hand  portable.  Power  Unit  on 
Pail,  Natural  1-2-3-4  Rhythm  Pulsation,  No  barn 
installations  required  .  .  .  just  Plug  in  Your  Milker, 

Demonstrate  and  SELL.  Backed  by  a  company  with 
55  years’  national  reputation — highest  credit  Rating, 

Dun  &  Bradstreet. 

Build  yourself  a  good  solid  income,  the  Globe 
Way.  Write  TODAY  .  .  .  tell  us  about  yourself  and 
if  your  territory  is  open  we  will  send  you  full  facts 
on  the  fine  earnings  you  can  make  on  the  Globe 
Complete  Dairy  Line.  Write  today. 

GLOBE  MILKER  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  1514,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Hand  Portable 
Power  Uniti 
on 
Pail. 


No  Pipe  Line 
Installation 
U.  S.  &  Foreign 
Patents  Pending 


FERTILIZER  SPREADER 


PAYS  OFF  IN  BIGGER  YIELDS 

Here’s  the  key  tool  to  bigger,  better  crops 
— more  income.  Tractor-seat  flow  regulator 
—diamond  shaped  distribution  ports— -chop¬ 
per  type  agitator — waterproof  steel  hopper. 
Spreads  in  rows  or  broadcast — 1200  lbs. 
cap. — no  waste.  Engineered  for  lower  cost 
use.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  folder. 
Warehouse  Distributor 
PROJEX  CORPORATION 
46-48  Market  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WINPOWER  MFG.  CO. 


SINCE  1895 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

a  FOR  FARMERS 


..  GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 
"You'll  like  them". 


•  TESTED-V 


•  TRIED— TRUE— 


S  E  ED  S 


I  The  Choice  of  Progressive  FarmersX 


SEE  OUR  LOCAL 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER  EQ  Spencer  St. 
SEED  CO.,lnc.  ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


BEACON  PUPPY  STARTER  helps 
puppies  reach  full  stature.  BEACON 
DOG  MEAL  and  BEACON  DOG  PEL¬ 
LETS  help  grown  dogs  perform  according 
to  iniierited  abilities. 

BEACON  DOG  FOODS  have  dehydrated 
meat  meal,  animal  liver  and  glandular 
meal,  dried  skim  milk  ...  all  animal  pro¬ 
teins  of  proven  nutritional  value,  supply¬ 
ing  essential  amino  acids. 

In  addition  .  .  .  BEA^CON  DOG  FOODS 
are  heavily  fortified  with  essential  vita¬ 
mins,  especially  A,  B  and  D  (stabilized  as 
far  as  possible  to  prevent  loss  of  potency), 
minerals,  cereal  and  vegetable  nutrients, 
and  yeast.  See  your  Beacon  Dealer. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.;Jnc. 

Box  20  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


We  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electro  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  make  sure  they  ore  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  installations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electro.  Be  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS  NOW  I 
ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept,  aa  1 1  No.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


WAR  SURPLUS  SPECIAL! 

BRAND  NEW 

FOR  THE  HOME . . .  FARM .  .  .  WORKSHOP 

Designed  for  automotive  truck  or  tractor  mounting. 

Can  be  run  off  fan  belt  or  power  takeoff.  Comes  : 

with  aufcmatlc  clutch.  Can  be  installed  tor  use  on: 
farm  trucks,  ieep.s,  tractor.®,  tire  or  garage  .service 

WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR  COMPRESSOR 

truck.s,  contractor  or  road  building  machinery, 
pneumatic  devices,  etc. 

Can  Be  Operated  With  </i  H.P. 

Or  Blare  Eteotrie  Motor  Or 
Eguiralent  Portable  Qas  Engine 

I.lghtwciglit,  compact  and  versatile  unit  .  .  .  de¬ 
livers  "oil  free  air"  .  .  .  .simple  in  operation:  re¬ 
quires  minimum  of  maintenance;  operates  under 
all  climatic  conditions:  suggested  operating  pres¬ 
sure  7.^>  P.S.I.:  equally  effletent  operation  In  eitlier 
direction  of  rotation:  approx,  displacement  :i.27 
rpM  at  600  RPM,  6.54  t:FM  displacement  at  1200 
RPM:  Has  2"  Bore — I'-j"  Stroke.  Overall  dimen¬ 
sions:  width  9".  height  llJi",  depth  65^":  approx, 
wt.  2.1  lbs. 

»•••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Please  tend  me  WESTINCHOUSE  AA.| 

AIR  COMPRESSOR-  (at  indicated) 

I  Enclose  □  Cheek  □  Money  Order  □  Send  C.O.l). 


NAME. . . . 
ADDRE.SS. 
CITY . . 


2-Cylinder  Piston  Type 

SPRAYING  INSECTICIDE 
OPERATING  AIR  TOOLS 
tire  INFLATING 


4  REAL  BUT 

Wth  many  timet  this  price  . . . 
Send  check  or  nrasey  order  tedty. 

satisfaction  GUARANTEED 


.STATE . 


GROBAN  SUPPLY  CO. 

1507  5.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS 


Can  you  tell  me  construction  details 
and  operation  of  an  electrically  heated 
(soil  cable)  hotbed? 

It  is  really  quite  simple;  dig  a  hole 
two  feet  deep  and  six  feet  square  to 
accommodate  two  standard  three  by 
six  sash.  Set  two-inch  plank  around 
the  sides  and  with  about  a  four  inch 
pitch  toward  the  south.  Line  bottom 
with  cinders  or  crushed  stone  and 
coarse  sand  for  drainage,  and  around 
the  sides  with  cinders  for  insulation. 
Lay  60  feet  of  cable  evenly  over  the 
bottom,  cover  with  three  to  four  inches 
of  sand  and  soil  and  install  the  ther¬ 
mostat  and  set  at  the  desired  temper¬ 
ature  and  you  are  all  set  to  go. — E.M. 

How  does  ladino  clover  work  as  a  cover 
crop  in  orchards? 

It  has  been  used  with  success.  As 
you  know,  it  is  a  perennial  and  pro¬ 
duces  seed  adundantly,  which  tends  to 
maintain  a  sod  even  though  you  may 
want  to  disk  it  occasionally.  One  com¬ 
bination  that  has  been  used  is  two  to 
three  pounds  of  ladino  and  four  to  six 
pounds  of  timothy  or'  Kentucky  blue- 
grass.  One  of  the  good  points  of  ladino 
is  that  is  has  a  shallow  root  system 
which  does  not  compete  heavily  with 
the  trees  for  moisture  in  dry  weather. 

I  have  a  basement  built  of  concrete 
blocks  in  which  the  blocks  and  floors  are 
dry,  but  everything  molds  badly  down 
there  in  the  summer.  Is  there  any  way 
to  get  rid  of  this  trouble? 

Your  trouble  with  the  basement 
molding  is  apparently  due  to  lack  of 
ventilation  rather  than  excess  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Windows  on  the  east,  west,  and 
south  should  remain  open.  An  electric 
exhaust  fan  in  one  of  the  windows  run 
for  a  few  hours  occasionally  will  help 
greatly,  or  burning  paper  or  trash  in 
the  furnace  on  cool  mornings  might 
be  sufficient. 

Calcium  chloride  exposed  in  an  open 
vessel  in  a  damp  corner  will  absorb 
moisture  and  keep  down  mold.  The  re¬ 
sulting  liquid  can  be  sprinkled  on  grav¬ 
el  drives  to  keep  down  dust  and  pre¬ 
vent  grass  from  growing.  This  material 
is  not  expensive  and  can'  be  bought  at 
most  lumber  or  hardware  dealers. 

—I.  W.  D. 

I  have  two  maple  trees  at  each  side  of 
my  house,  about  twenty-five  feet  tall  and 
six  inches  through.  About  three  years  ago 
I  had  to  move  one  of  the  trees  to  make 
room  for  a  road  and  since  have  noticed 
the  leaves  on  it  come  out  later  in  the 
spring  than  on  the  other  three  trees  and 
fall  off  sooner  in  the  fall.  I  also  notice 
that  a  black  edge  forms  on  the  leaves 
soon  after  they  come  out.  Will  I  lose  this 
tree,  or  is  there  something  I  can  do  to 
save  it? 

Leaves  coming  out  late  and  falling 
early  indicate  the  tree  is  sick.  About 
all  you  can  do  is  give  it  extra  food  and 
water;  try  about  ten  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulfate  of  ammonia  over  the 
root  area  each  spring. — E.  M. 

\  Could  you  tell  me  why  our  salt  pork 
does  not  keep  well?  We  put  lots  of  salt 
on  it  and  keep  it  in  the  cellar.  A  scum 
forms  on  it,  which  we  have  to  wash  off 
and  change  the  brine.  The  meat  isn't 
spoiled,  but  it  doesn't  taste  just  right. 
Our  hogs  are  milk  fed  and  large.  Why 
do  we  have  this  trouble  every  year? 

No  doubt  you  fail  to  sterilize  the 
crocks  and  boil  the  water  or  else  some 
bacteria  get  into  the  brine.  Keep  crocks 
covered  with  paper. 

The  paint  on  our  radiators  has  blistered 
badly.  Why  is  that? 

It  might  be  because  there  was  heat 
in  the  radiator  when  it  was  painted. 
The  radiator  must  be  cold  and  flat  oil 
paint  or  radiator  enamel  should  be  used. 

—  A.A.  — 

The  amount  of  gasoline  used  on  U.  S. 
farms  has  doubled  in  the  last  7  years. 


To  order  your  Craine  silo.  Then  you’ll 
have  it,  ready  to  fill  when  your  crop 
is  just  right.  There’s  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  Craine  silos  —  and  for  the 
farm  profits,  time  and  labor  savings, 
and  pride  of  ownership  that  come  with 
your  handsome,  dependable  Craine, 

You’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine  silo 
is  not  an  expense — it’s  an  investment 
in  profitable,  efficient  feeding.  And 
you’ll  join  other  farmers  in  saying  “My 
Craine  is  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made!” 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you. 


Craine,  Inc.,  229  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL’S  NEW 
1949  CATALOG 

PACKED  FULL  OF 
MONEY-SAVING  VALUES 


TYPICAL  NATIONAL  SPECIALS 


•  Vitality  Chicks  .  $  -TZ 

•  Wheelbarrow  . —  5.75 

•  Hand  Lawn  Mower  .  13.95 

•  Power  Lawn  Mower  20  inch .  99.50 


Garden  Tractor  IV2  h.p. 


149.50 


Yes,  for  vour  real  money’s  worth  you  can’t  boat  the 
NATIONAL  LINE.  Write  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
NATIONAL’S  88  pape  catalog  now  and  get  set  for  real 
savings  in  1949. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

142  Greene  St.,  Dept  A,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


350  Cuts  Per  Bf/nufe 

Makomoneysawinp:  wood.  Use  Ottawa— fastest/ 
rutting.  Guts  large,  small  logs  easiest  way.  ^ 
r  ells  trees.  One  man  operates.  Thousands  in 
use.  Built  to  last  with  heavy,  stiff  saw  blade.  Positive 
safety  clutch  control;  uses  power  take-off  any  tractor. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  3-931  Forest  Avo..  Ottawa,  Kan*. 
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Always,  through  the  years,  lanolin-loaded 
BAG  BALM  has  been  first  choice  of  dairy¬ 
men  for  fighting  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Sunburn,  Windburn  and  for  beneficial  mas¬ 
sage  of  Caked  Bag.  There’s  a  reason. 
Bag  Balm  “has  what  it  takes”  to  keep 
teats  and  udder  in  full-milking  condition^ 

.  .  .  honor-made  for  your  satisfaction. 
Just  the  right  consistency,  antiseptic-on- 
contact,  and  STAYS  ON  for  needed  time. 
All  stores.  Write  for  free  copy  of  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 

Dairy  Ass’n  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.l2B,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


touchy 


HILLPOT 

.QUALITY 
\TURKEYSi 
.CHICKS 


VDUCKSi 


YOU  can 
make  good 
PROFITS 

with  this  excellent 
stock.  Over  40 
years  experience. 

free  Folder 
Save  time  —  phone 
Frenchtown  29. 

HILLPOT 
POULTRY  FARM 

Box  29, Frenchtown, N.J. 
Freehold,  N.  J. 
Easton,  Pa. 


Would  You  Caponize  Hens?  ren'dluie, 

fatten,  flavorize,  caponize  both  sexes,  any  age.  Valuable 
Information  free.  SINE,  AA6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 


The  new  wonder  animals  from 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Send  name  and  address  for 
big,  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAM5TERY 

1603  BASIL  ST.,  MOBILE.  ALA. 


TURKEYS 


SMALL  TYPE  TURKEY— U.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum 
Clean  BeltsviMe  White  Poults.  Excellent  body  type* 
bring  premium  prices  when  marketed.  Write  for  infor- 
niation.  MARSTON’S  “TURKEY  LAND.”  R.D.  3, 
Hebron,  Maine. 


Poultry  Myths  That 
Have  Rolled  Away 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


A 


MYTH,  by  one  writer’s  defi¬ 
nition,  is  something  the  other 
fellow  believes.  The  same 
writer  then  proceeds  to  state 
his  own  belief.  There  is  no 
such  thing,  says  he,  as  absolute  truth. 
What  is  truth  today  may  have  become 
a  myth  by  tomorrow  when  more  truth 
has  been  revealed. 

In  my  time,  as  a  supposed  teacher, 
I  have  written  in  all  seriousness  such 
things  as  these:  Don’t  feed  your  chicks 
too  soon;  don’t  overfeed  your  chicks; 
be  sure  that  they  get  green  feed  every 
day;  change  the  litter  at  least  every 
two  weeks;  never  put  more  than  300 
chicks  in  one  lot,  250  is  better. 


If  I  were  to  go  back  through  all  the 
old  issues  of  American  Agriculturist, 
I  am  sure  I  would  find  many  other 
statements  that,  in  the  light  of  today, 
are  just  as  ridiculous  as  these.  All  are 
myths  that  have  been  pushed  aside  by 
new  truth.  Today  we  can  start  literally 
thousands  of  chicks  together  if  we  have 
a  place  that  is  big  enough  and  warm 
enough.  We  can  and  should  feed  them 
as  soon  as  they  get  in  the  brooding 
house  and  give  them  all  they  want  all 
the  time.  We  don’t  have  to  bother  with 
green  feed,  and  we  don’t  have  to 
change  the  litter  at  all  as  long  as  dis¬ 
ease  is  excluded. 


New  Facts  Discovered 

Perhaps  I  should  feel  guilty,  or  at 
least  have  a  red  face.  Frankly,  I  don’t. 
I  would  be  guilty,  I  think,  if  I  clung  to 
my  precious  myths  and  stubbornly  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  new  truth.  Even 
then  I  wouldn’t  obstruct  progress  so 
much  as  stand  in  my  own  light. 

For  years  I  have  believed  and  have 
taught  that  growing  chicks  need  a 
range  of  temperature.  ‘Cool-room 
brooding’  we  have  called  it.  Hot-house 
pullets  can’t  take  it,  we  have  said.  But 
where  are  there  any  cool  spots  in  a 
modern  brooder  house  with  underfloor 
heat?  Yet  never  have  losses  been  so 
few  or  growth  so  fast  as  in  these  tra¬ 
dition-shattering  places.  As  far  as  I 
have  learned  to  date,  pullets  that  are 
started  here  are  as  tough  and  long- 
lived  and  productive  as  any  others,  but 
I  haven’t  had  many  reports. 

“High-energy”  feed  for  chicks  is  an¬ 
other  innovation.  Give  them  less  fiber 
and  get  more  and  quicker  pounds  of 
chicken  from  a  bag  of  feed.  Fine,  if 
you  are  growing  broilers,  but  what 
about  the  pullets  for  the  laying  house? 
It  is  too  early,  I  guess,  to  expect  the 
answer  to  that  question,  but  I  won’t 
be  surprised  however  it  turns  out.  In 
tills  astonishing,  still  expanding,  three- 
billion-dollar  industry,  anything  can 
happen! 

Somebody,  a  lot  of  somebodies,  are 
always  fumbling  around  with  new 
ideas.  When  I  started  trying  to  teach 
about  chickens  and  their  products, 
these  researchers  were  just  nicely  get¬ 
ting  started  on  their  job  of  exploding 
myths  and  watching  them  drift  away. 
They  are  still  at  it  in  a  big  way. 

—  A.A.  — 


broad  breasted  BRONZE  —  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

PiUloruiQ  Clean  Breeders 
JSo  Eggs  Purcbased  POULTS  70c  each 

!9EIDELT0N  farms.  box  A,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


^RKEYS —  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improveo 
White  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices 
Write:  KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT. 

Box  G,  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


PUCKLINGS,  Giant  Pekins  $30.00—100,  White  Runners 
525.00,  Superior  Strain  Runners  $30.00,  Colored  Rouens 
J+O.OO,  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.00.  Less  than  lOO  add 
2c  per  duckling.  Toulouse,  White  China,  Grey  African 
goose  eggs  75c  each. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  '  Drifting  2,  Penna. 


GEESE 


goslings  Large,  purebred,  white  Emden. 
i  taken  now.  Cuba  Lake  Goose  Farm 

A  Hatchery.  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba,  New  Yoric 


CLEAN  EGGS 

Here  are  11  suggestions  for  keeping 
eggs  clean  and  reducing  the  amount 
of  washing  necessary: 

1.  Use  a  deep  litter  on  the  chicken 
house  floor. 

tl 

2.  Sprinkle  lime  over  the  deep  litter 
to  keep  chickens’  feet  cleaner. 

3.  Put  broody  hens  which  foul  nests 
in  coops. 

4.  Mount  the  drinking  fountains  over 
a  wire  and  gravel  base  to  avoid  a  wet 
litter. 

5.  Provide  ventilation  at  the  ceiling 
level  to  keep  the  chicken  house  dry. 

6.  Install  self-delivery  nests  which 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Poultry  Department 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

(^anamid  t 


AMERICAN 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


COMPANY 


New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


industry 


Quick  action  is  called  for  when  an  outbreak  of  coccidiosis 
threatens— promptly  feed  Sulfa-GUAN-I-DINE  in  the  mash, 
as  directed.  That  is  what  thousands  of  leading  poultrymen 
do  to  avoid  heavy  money  loss  from  coccidiosis. 

Free  illustrated  booklet  sent  upon  request.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  with  Sulfa-GUAn-i-dine,  kindly  send 
us  his  name. 


Don’t  Hesitate 
when  Coccidiosis  Strikes 

SULFA-GUAN-I-DINE 


use 


SAFE  -  ECONOMICAL  -  RELIABLE 

•  No  other  drug’s  reputation  for  saving  poultry  profits  when 
coccidiosis  strikes  exceeds  that  of  Sulfa-guan-I-DINE.  Time 
after  time  poultrymen  have  seen  old  reliable  SulPa-GUAN-I- 
DINE  end  death  losses  and  save  birds  from  stunting. 

SULFA-GUAN-I-DINE  is 

—easy  to  give— just  mix  it  in  the  mash  AS  DIRECTED 
— economical  —  will  pay  for  itself  in  birds  saved,  and 
unchecked  growth  that  maintains  weight  gains 

— the  safest  and  most  economical  of  the  world  famous 
sulfas. 
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B ABCOr 

make  Greof 


Babcock's  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 

_  .11  !(4  , .  We  also  had  the 

three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points.  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points. 

ORDEr.  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
H.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S. 


\NINNER 

V^ORLD’S  CONTES! 

record  for 
AU  breeds 


HIGHEST’ 

leghorn 

PEN 

in  1947 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
TODAY 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.|  Rocks,  Harco 
I.  and  Cross  breds. 


SPCK 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


Again  Proven  Egg  &  Meat  Producers 

.  High  Hamo  Den  Stores  1947-48 
-  4th  place  1948  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
Buy  the  strain  that  is  outstanding  for  both  meat 
and  egg  nroduction.  It  results  from  progeny  test 
breeding  for  livability,  high  egg  production,  early 
maturity,  fast  growth,  rapid  feathering,  and  good 
body  tvpe 

Profit  Producers  Too 

Vanorest  Hamps  are  giving  satisfaction  to  both  com¬ 
mercial  egg  and  broiler  producers.  The  toerson  with 
a  retail  route  is  particularly  pleased  with  this  orotit 
combination — lots  of  large  eggs  and  fast  growing 
broilers  that  dress  off  attractively. 

Also  HAMP-ROCK  fSex-Link)  CROSS 

All  chicks  from  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  breeders. 

VANCREST  FARM,  Box  a,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


PUNNYBROOK 


^PROFIT-BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved  —  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Cleon.  Baby  Chicks  —  Sexed 
Pullets  —  Started  Pullets  —  Capons. 
Hatches  Every  Week. 

New  Hempshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  — 
White  Rocks  —  Red  Rock  Sex-links. 
Black  Pullets — Barred  broiler  cross. 


Write  for  circular  —  Established  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 


Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York 


WHITE/^CK 

BABY  $  1  Q  PER 

CHICKS., 

SPECIAL  pViCES  on  LARGE  OROERh 


All  eggs  used  are  trom  Our  Own  Breeders 
lOO^c  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combinatioo 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Bend  for  iflCBl!!  Circular 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 

£a  SONS.  INC. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 

B 


OeoL 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


|^||r||rn9A  U.  S.  certified 

^  Pullorum  Clean 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES  backed  up  by  a 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back 

GUARANTEE. 

Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

Kreher's  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 

Casey  Road  East  Amherst,  N.  Y. 


FAIRPORT  CHICKS 

Husky  chicks  from  bloodtested,  Pullorum  clean  breeders 
bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  IL  1.  Keds.  JSen 
llampshires.  •llocK-Red  and  Ited-Rocli  Crosses.  Onb 
$18.0(1  per  100— order  today. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40.  FAIRPORT.  NEW  YORK 


TARTED  CHICKS. 


4  to  8  (peeks.  Reds,  White 
L^hsrns,  Aneonts. 

iIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Paul  S.  Pellman. 
wner,  Richfield,  Ponna. 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 
allow  the  eggs  to  roll  down  a  gentle 
incline  to  the  rear.  The  eggs  aren’t 
touched  again  until  they  are  gathered. 

7.  Keep  the  nests  dark  to  prevent 
birds  from  molesting  each  other. 

8.  Allow  ample  space  for  the  flock 
in  the  chicken  house.  This  will  reduce 
humidity.  It’s  best  to  allow  three  square 
feet  per  bird  for  Leghorns  and  three 
and  a  half  to  four  square  feet  for 
heavier  chickens. 

9.  Provide  rear  entrance  nests.  The 
birds  then  enter  from  the  rear  and  the 
eggs  are  gathered  by  unhooking  a 
board  in  front. 

30.  Keep  chicken  house  temperatures 
about  .50  degrees  in  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  by  providing  wall  and  ceiling 
insulation.  Egg  condition  improves  re¬ 
markably  when  temperatures  are  kept 
above  freezing. 

11.  House  pullets  early  in  the  fall 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  learn  to  use 
the  nests  in  the  laying  house. 

—  A. A.  — 

A  FEEDING  PLAN  FOR 
STARTING  AND  GROWING 
CHICKS 

For  the  First  Two  Days 

1.  Clean  water  in  clean  drinking 
fountains;  scrub  fountains  every  day. 

2.  Feed  chicks  scratch  grain  (chick 
size)  five  times  each  day.  Give  the 
chicks  as  much  as  they  will  clean  up  in 
15  minutes.  Feed  the  grain  on  egg  case 
fiats. 

3.  Mix  a  little  chick  size  grit  with 
the  grain. 

Third  Day  Through  the  Sixth  Week 

1.  Clean  water  in  clean  drinking 
fountains — scrub  fountains  once  every 
day. 

2.  A  20  %  protein  starting  and  grow¬ 
ing  mash  in  hoppers  at  all  times;  fill 
hoppers  no  more  than  half  full  to  pre¬ 
vent  waste. 

3.  Feed  grit  in  separate  hoppers  or 
sprinkle  on  top  of  the  mash  on  alter¬ 


nate  days.  Chick  size  oyster  shell  may 
be  fed  in  the  same  way. 

Seventh  Week  Through  Sixteenth  Week 

1.  Water  as  above. 

2.  Growing  mash  or  starting  and 
growing  mash  as  above. 

3.  Feed  about  two  pounds  of  scratch 
grain  to  every  100  birds  in  early  morn¬ 
ing;  repeat  at  noon;  in  the  later  after¬ 
noon,  give  all  the  scratch  grain  which 
will  be  consumed  in  20  minutes. 

■  4.  Feed  grit  and  oyster  shell  as 
above. 

Seventeenth  Week  to  Laying  Age 

As  above  but  increase  grain  in  order 
to  reduce  the  protein  in  the  ration. 
Change  to  a  laying  mash  or  continue 
with  the  growing  mash. 

NOTE:  A  high  grade  of  limestone 
grit  or  similar  material  containing  96 
per  cent  or  more  of  calcium  carbonate 
may  be  used  in  place  of  oyster  shell. 

When  green  feed  is  available,  make 
liberal  use  of  it  in  feeding  growing 
chickens.^ — D.  H.  Horton. 

—  A.A.  — 

NEW  YORK  TEAM  WINS 
POULTRY  JUDGING 

The  New  York  4-H  Poultry  Judging 
Team  carried  off  first  honors  in  the  re¬ 
cent  judging  contest  at  the  Boston 
Poultry  Show.  The  team  members 
were :  Marvin  LaGrange  of  Albany 
County  and  Barbara  Lewis  and  John 
Berger  of  Rensselaer  County.  Second 
place  went  to  a  team  from  Maryland; 
third  place  to  a  New  Hampshire  team; 
fourth  place  to  a  West  Virginia  team, 
and  fifth  place  to  a  team  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

All  members  of  the  New  York  team 
placed  among  the  first  seven  contest¬ 
ants  and  Marvin  LaGrange  had  the  top 
score.  The  team  was  coached  by  John 
Merchant,  4-H  Club  Agent  of  Greene 
County,  assisted  by  Professor  H.  L. 
Lasater  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  Poultry  Department. 


STERILITY  IN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 


wastage  in  the  cow  happens  with  about 
the  same  frequency.  Perhaps  we  are 
fortunate  that  it  is  so;  that  these  “bad 
eggs’’  do  not  come  through. 

Inheritanec 

Inherited  factors  cause  some  trouble, 
as  has  already  been  indicated.  That 
these  are  more  frequent  than  has  been 
believed  may  be  indicated  by  the  way 
in  which  they  are  turning  up  in  certain 
experiments  on  inbreeding.  These  are 
being  conducted  with  the  idea  that  we 
may  be  able  to  build  up  inbred  strains 
that  will  give,  when  crossed,  highly 
productive  offspring,  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  the  hybrid  corn  work. 

Another  way  in  which  inheritance 
may  play  its  part  is  in  the  inheritance 
of  resistance  to  disease.  This  has  not 
been  demonstrated  for  diseases  of  the 
reproductive  tract,  but  families  which 
stand  up  better  than  others  and  which 
reproduce  more  regularly  do  exist,  and 
so  inherited  resistance  may  play  its 
part.  An  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to 
select  breeding  stock  from  a  family 
with  a  good  record. 

Feeding 

When  all  other  explanations  of  breed¬ 
ing  troubles  fail,  it  is  fashionable  to 
blame  nutrition  and  to  suggest  that 
the  cause  may  be  lack  of  some  vitamin 
or  trace  mineral.  I  doubt  whether  this 
is  so  very  often  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  of  feeding.  Underfeeding  and 
phosphorus  and  vitamin  A  deficiencies 
do  cause  breeding  failures,  but  in  each 
instance  the  bull  or  cow  usually  shows 
obvious  symptoms  of  deficiency,  thin¬ 
ness,  lack  of  condition,  rough  coat, 
depraved  appetite,  or  more  specific 
lesions.  Reproduction  does  not  suffer 
until  the  animal  is  definitely  in  trouble. 

When  malnutrition  strikes  the  young 


animal,  it  delays  the  onset  of  breeding 
or  may  prevent  it  altogether.  The  re¬ 
productive  organs  have  to  compete 
with  other  growing  tissues  and  they 
suffer  in  consequence.  When  these  or¬ 
gans,  fail  to  get  a  proper  start,  it  is 
very  difficult,  and  sometimes  impos¬ 
sible,  to  get  them  into  working  order 
by  improved  feeding.  The  adult  is  more 
elastic;  it  has  reserves  to  draw  upon 
and  it  is  easier  to  restore  a  function 
than  it  is  to  build  it  up.  The  answer 
lies  in  more  attention  to  the  diet  of 
the  calf  to  see  that  it  gets  a  proper 
start  in  life. 

In  practice,  feed  deficiencies  are 
rarely  simple.  Insufficient  feed  means 
that  it  is  usually  of  poor  quality,  de¬ 
ficient  in  good  protein,  phosphorus, 
and  vitamin  A.  Lack  of  protein  usually 
means  lack  of  phosphorus,  while  lack 
of  phosphorus  and  vitamin  A  often  go 
together.  Conditions  such  as  these  tend 
to  follow  a  bad  hay  season,  burned  up 
pasture,  or  an  unduly  long  and  severe 
winter  which  exhausts  the  reserves  of 
good  feed.  A  good  mineral  mixture  is 
good  insurance. 

Excessive  fatness,  too,  is  associated 
in  our  thinking  with  breeding  failures 
but  it  is  a  question  which  came  first, 
the  hen  or  the  egg?  No  one  has  defi¬ 
nitely  shown  that  normal  cattle  made 
unusually  fat  are  poor  breeders.  It  is 
a  tenet  of  our  agricultural  “folk  lore” 
that  they  are,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated  as  a  fact. 

Editor’s  Notk — The  second  and  last 
jiart  of  this  article  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 

—  A.A.  — 

Good  ventilation  and  a  temperature 
of  about  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  help  to 
keep  stabled  cows  in  good  health  and 
in  high  production. 


...and  QUICK  MEAT! 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  recently 
set  a  new  all-time  high  egg  record 
for  the  breed.  21  years  of  pedigree¬ 
breeding  has  fixed  in  this  strain  out- 
„standing  ability  to  produce  more  eggs 
— and  quick  meat,  too!  Get  Hubbard’s 
profit-bred  New  Hampshires.  Bal¬ 
anced-breeding  gives  you  chicks  that 
live — grow  fast — mature  early — pro¬ 
duce  more  eggs,  more  meat  faster. 
Buy  direct  from  the  breeding  source. 
30-day  satisfaction  guarantee.  Sexed 
and  cross-bred  chicks  available.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean. 


Write  for  copy  TOD  AY! 

Get  full  facts  how  Hub¬ 
bard’s  chicks  are  profit-bred 
to  make  more  money  for 
you!  Write  today  to 
Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole, 

;  New  Hampshire.  Box  20. 
Telephone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery : 
Lancaster ,  Penna. 


HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


N.Y.-U.S.R.O.P.  CERTIFIED  Breeding  Farm 
— Pullorum-Clean — 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 
STARTED  PULLETS 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock  Available 
FREE  CATALOG  Shows  Way  to 
HIGHER  PROFITS! 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS 

140  Leghorn  Lane 

ODESSA  Phone  30-W  NEW  YORK 


KERR’S4/f^^/KHICKS 

Proven  Strains  and  Crossbreds] 


This  year,  get  Kerr’s  Chicks  to  fit  your  farm  needs. 
Raise  chicks  from  proven  strains,  selected  from 
America’s  finest.  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION, 
get  Kerr’s  egg-line  chicks.  Leghorns.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Sex-Linked  Cross.  All  outstanding 
egg-bred  strains.  FOR  MEAT  AND  EGGS  COM¬ 
BINED,  raise  Kerr’s  Dual-Purpose  Chicks.  Top 
quality  meat-egg  strains  in  Barred  Cross,  New 
Hampshires,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  FOR 
EFFICIENT  MEAT  PRODUCTION,  get  Kerr’s 
broiler-line  chicks.  Real  meat- 
type  crosses  and  pure  strains. 

FREE  CIRCULAR.  Writetoday. 

KERR  CHiCKERIES  CO. 

2 1  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


'Thor-O-Bred' 

CHICKS 


EGGS  -  BROILERS  -  ROASTERS 

POULTRYMEN— We  want  to  share  profits  with  you!  Large- 

type  Leghorns,  leoding  Heavy  pure  breeds.  Crosses  (Sossex-Hamp, 
Columbia*Homp,  Rock-Reds,  Hamp>Sussex,  Red-Rocks).  AH  eggs  set 
24  oz  ond  over  produced  from  the  ftnest  pullorum  tested  breeder^*  i 
(Write  for  our  Profit-Shoring  Plan  TODAY. 

_  Schwegler's  Hatchery 

210  Northampton  Buffalo  8.  New  York 


BIG  HEALTHY  FROM  BID  EGGS 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  egg.s.  Hens  mated 
with  males  from  it.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  vear  breeding 
Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Straight 
Iltin  Chicks.  Pits.  &  Ck!s.  Send  for  free  Cat.  Low  Prices. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  te 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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for 


money  - 


ORDER 


RICHQUALITY  CHICKS 


LEGHORNS 


At  western  N.Y.  Test  (1947-48) 
Richquality  Leghorns  had  largest 
egg  size  of  any  entry. 

Bred  only  from  our  own  stock 
for  complete  control  of  quality. 

Largest  official 
pullorum  -  clean 
flock  in  New  York 
State.  Vaccinated 
for  Newcastle. 


V/rite 
Free 

Catalogue 

Box  Y. 

Ulobatt, 


WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Through  the  years  trap¬ 
nesting  and  progeny 
testing  have  produced 
our  highly  desirable 
bird  of  today. 

10,000  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 

Bred  for  livability,  rapid  growth,  large  body 
size,  high  production,  and  large  chalk  white 
eggs— our  chicks  assure  you  better  results  with 
less  feed  intake.  Note  the  contest  results! 
Write  today! 

Also  Red-Rock  Cross  available. 

BATAVIA, 
NEW  YORK 


HAWLEY  STOCK  FARMS 


WENE  CHICKS 


FOR  EGGS  .  FOR  MEAT 


^  Choose  your  chicks  from  Wene’s 
Eimer  wene  ^2  straight  breeds  and  crosses. 


Top  Produefioh  Pvllet  Chicks  from  R.  O.  A  Sire* 

Breeders  (30%  of  Wene  breeder*  ore  R,  O,  R*  Sired)  ; 


Wene  stock  is  proved  on  our  own  breeding 
farm.  For  a  quarter  century  Wene’s  fast-grow¬ 
ing,  easy-to-raise  chicks  have  been  noted  for 
maximum  livability  and  top  production. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  folder  and  price  list 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  B-7  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Wene  is  a  U.S.-N.  J.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed  Hatchery, 


rHAw^ 

-KARKlJchicks 


Chapman  Chicks  are  customer- 
proven  for  high  livability,  fast 
growth  and  feathering,  quality 
meat,  and  heavy  production  of  big 
C99S.  All  breeders  on  our  own  farms 
—  N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM 
CLEAN. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED-ROCK  (Sex-LINKED)  CROSSES 
Try  Chapman  Chicks  this  season  — 
order  early.  Write  today  for  folder 
and  prices. 


1 

c 

HAPMAN  FARM!: 

GLENSFALLS,  N.Y.I 

HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS— 2  to  12  weeks 
old  Pullets.  Also  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES.  Sexed  or  unsexed.  Day 
old  or  started.  Complete  price 
list  and  booklet  FREE. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop..  Box  A,  Sergeantsvilie,  N.  J. 


year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  and 
Breeders. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Richfield,  Pa. 


GRAYBILL’S  cmcKs 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Let  our  new  I.k)w  Prices  and  FREE  actual  PI 
lu.erature  describing  the  breeding  and  batching  of 
Hi-pade  Chicks.  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  & 
r^ocks,  St.  Run  or  Sexed.  N.  II.  Reds,  Roek-Rec 
•led  Rock  Cross  Direct  from  N.  U.  Hatches  e 
&  Thursday.  We  pay  all  shipping  char 
o.  Graybill  PItry.  Fm.  &  Hatch.  Box  4,  Cocolamus, 


AUTOMATIC  SCRATCH 
GRAIN  FEEDER 

ONE  of  our  readers,  Harry  A. 

Harvey,  Route  1,  Wittmer  Road, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  applied  for 
a  patent  on  an  automatic  scratch  grain 
feeder  for  poultry. 

Mr.  Harvey’s  feeder  includes  a  hop¬ 
per  that  will  hold  enough  grain  to 
satisfy  100  hens  for  a  week.  The  “gim¬ 
mick”  that,  according  to  Mr.  Harvey, 
is  the  heart  of  the  feeder  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hopper.  A  small  electric 
motor  is  geared  to  a  metal  plate  that 
turns  fast  enough  to  scatter  the  grain 
as  it  is  fed  downward  by  gravity,  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  ten  to  12  feet. 

The  time  device  connected  to  the 
motor  will  set  off  a  meal  two  times 
every  24  hours,  and  if  the  poultry- 
keeper  decides  his  chicks  need'  a  short 
breakfast  and  a  big  dinner,  the  length 
of  time  the  feeder  is  in  operation  can 
be  varied  to  dish  out  the  desired  size 
meal. 

If  the  house  contains  more  than  100 
hens,  Mr.  Harvey  says  more  than  one 
of  his  feeders  can  be  connected  in  a 
series  working  off  the  same  timer. 
Thus  all  the  chickens  can  peck  up  a 
meal  at  the  same  time. 

—  A.A.  — 

SCHENECTADY  BOY  WINS 
4-K  POULTRY  CONTEST 

STATE  winner  in  the  New  York  1948 
4-H  poultry  achievement  contest  is 
Fred  Hopmeier  of  Schenectady.  His 
prize  was  a  gold  watch  given  by  the 
New  York  State  Baby  Chick  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  scholarship  toward  college 
work  if  he  decides  to  attend  college. 

In  this  contest,  the  state  is  divided 
into  4  districts.  Winners  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts  are:  District  No.  1,  Virginia 
Lilly  of  Angelica,  Allegany  Co.;  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  2,  Norman  Knapp  of  Little 
York,  Cortland  Co.;  District  No.  3, 
Fred  Hopmeier  of  Schenectady;  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  4,  Francis  Simpson  of  Port 
Jervis,  Orange  Co. 

In  each  coimty  or  area  the  contest 
was  sponsored  by  local  poultrymen.  The 
boys  and  girls  in  the  contest  raised  a 
total  of  7,400  chicks.  Records  were  kept 
and  full  report  of  each  contestant’s  ex¬ 
perience  was  required. 


BED  SPRINGS  STOP 
EGG  BREAKAGE 


"As  comfortable  os  on  egg  on  a  feather 
,bed,"  is  on  old  Vermont  saying  that  Poul- 
trymon  Mike  Yotch  of  Essex  Center,  Ver¬ 
mont,  has  put  to  practical  use. 

Finding  that  eggs  carried  in  his  trailer 
meant  a  high  percentage  of  breakage, 
this  Chittenden  l^ounty  man  tried  a 
"feather  bed  ride"  for  his  eggs.  He 
bought  used  bed  springs,  put  them  in  the 
bottom  of  his  trailer  and  placed  a  wooden 
rock  over  them.  The  few  dollars  invested 
in  the  springs  was  saved  in  the  first  few 
trips  to  town.— JACK  SPAVEN. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  larce  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P,  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DA 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock  *  *  *  * 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  once  hr«M7r 
list  and  Folder.  «i*e'''ciau,1?VJJho'’r;;i;! 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


!£  CHICKS 


Clements  Chicks  are  especiaUy  bred  for  disease  resistance,  stamina,  and  top  egg 
production.  Availabie  in  several  breeds  and  crosses  including: 

CLEMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets — Ideal  for  market  egg  producers — quick 
growing,  high  producing. 

CLEMENTS  R.l.  REDS — Make  excellent  profits  for  the  general  or  commercial 
poultrymar, — high  livability,  vigor,  heavy  egg  production. 

CLEMENTS  New  Hampshires —  Best  strains  available  for  hatching,  egg,  or  broiler 
meat  production. 


MAINE— U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Clements  chicks  are  guaranteed  and  backed  by  38  years  breeding  experience.  Order  chicks  now  to 
assure  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


lEMMENS  lARGE  lEGflORNS 


CONTEST  MATINGS  AT  REGULAR  PRICES 

Highest  White  Leghorn  Hen  for  Eggs  R.  i.  Contest — 317  Eggs,  fhiro  Highest  Pen  ji 
White  Leghorns  in  1947-48  Maine  Contest.  Highest  Production  Pen  of  White  Leghorns 
in  Western  N.  Y.  Contest  out  of  68  Pens  all  breeds.  April  and  July.  Contest  birds  taken 
from  Farm  flocks.  Nearly  50,000  birds  of  this  contest  stock  Insures  you  delivery  of  Baby 
Pullets  Jan.  5.  1949  and  after.  100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  and  Express 
Collect  Air  Express.  98%  and  IOO%  Sexing  Guarantee.  14  Day  Livability  Guarantee  oei 
Catalog.  Started  Stock,  all  ages.  Also  heavy  breeds.  Order  early.  Postcard  brines  36  Peo< 

Catalog. 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  1104L  Holland,  Michigan 


LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 

U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS — White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas.  Special  Crosses 
and  New  Hampshires  direct  from  New  England.  Also 
others.  Low  prices.  Before  Buying — Our  1949  Most 
Helpful  16-page  Catalog  Awaits  You.  Full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  latest  poultry  raising  facts  plus  money¬ 
saving  ideas.  Chicks  Str.  Run  or  Sexed 

Available  Now 


Breeding  Flocks 
Tested  by  Official 
Tube  Agglutina¬ 
tion  Method 

C.  P.  LEISTER 


POSTAL  CARD 
BRINGS  YOU 
THIS. 

< - 


HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Po. 


100%  Lave  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

All  Breeders  State  Bloodtested  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Elsasser’s  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg . _...$I3.00  $26.00  $3  00 

U.S.-R.O.P.  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks _  13.00  leioo  loiw 

PllOJIl'X  SIUl’MBNT.  jjreeders  Bloodtested.  We  nay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  PuUets.  FREE  CATA. 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA. 

HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits  Ckls 

JSp.  Gasson  S.  C.  Wh,  Leg .  $13.  $24.  $3.00 

White  Leg.,  Large  T.vpe  . .  12,  22. 

B.&  W.  liox,  N.H.R.,  llk.-R.  Cr.  15.  22.  12  50 
P  Special  N.  Hamp  Reds  &  Special 
Rock-Cross.  Direct  from  N.  H.  18.  24.  16  50 
Mixed  Chicks  $12.00,  Mixed  Ckls.,  our  choice  $7  50 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D  Sexinc 
95%.  Catalog  PRKE,  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER, 

BOX  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100 

100 

ST.  RUN 

CKLS. 

$12.00 

$  3.00 

11.00 

2.50 

14.00 

15.00 

SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Shipped  100 

Prepaid  Parcel  Post  ’  PLTS. 

Sunny  Slope  Special  Legs .  $24.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghom.s  .  22.00 

Barred  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds  .  18.00  i-y.uu  louu 

Heavy  Mi.x,  Our  Choice  $12.  Light  Mix,  Our  Choice  $5!oO 
Better  Chicks  mean  Better  Profits.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  Sexing  95%.  Polder  Free.  - 

SUNNY  SLOPE  HATCHERY, 

Dept.  A,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-two  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  U.S. R.O.P.  Foundation.  S.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  quality 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

DAAIf  your  chick  and  poult  order 

DVVA  spring  delivery 

Chicks  and  Poults  available  January  1st  on. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

R.  No.  1,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


■^UltHFABMf  CHKKIJS 


rj 


.mw 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &  ifiii 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

^ Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

*  Thurs.—  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 
Will  ship  C.O.D. —Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

l.arge  Knglish  White  Leghorns . .  $13.00  $26.00  $  4.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas _ _  14.00  27.00  5  00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks .  15.00  22.00  12  00 

New  Hampshires  &  Red-Rock  Cross  15.00  22.00  l2'oO 
Special  Grade  A  Chicks,  Guarantee  98%  Livability 
First  Two  Weeks 

Special  White  &  Black  Leghorns...  18.00  30.00  15.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks . .  18.00  28.00  15  00 

New  Hampshires  A  Rock-Red  Cross  18.00  28.00  l5'oO 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  vear 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Port  Trevortom’  Px. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits  Ckls. 

WHITB  LBGHOUNS  AND  iOO  100  100 

. . *25.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks -  14.00  17.00  10  00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA _ 16.00  20.00  lo'oo 

Assorted  -  M.OO  (St.  Run  only) 

Also  Started  Chicks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate. 
Older  from  ad,  or  write  for  catalog. 

„„j-  N-  NACE  poultry  farm  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A.  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


lEHMAirS 


St6  e/ye.  ieeuoK/yt 

1 


Eng.  Wh  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2. 
N.  H.  Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W  Rock.s 
K-Rocks  Cro^  Str  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.' 
(H.  Asst.  Ckls.  $8. )  From  BWD  tested  breeders, 

LEHMAN  STRAWSER’S  HATCHERY. 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS.  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS 

from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  for  size,  type  & 
egg  production.  Can  ship  Jan.  18th  or  any  hatch 
after.  Hatches  each  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  for 
Catalog  &  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop 
BOX  AA  Rt.  2,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


A.  W.  ULSH^S 


CHIX 


Large  type  Wh.  Legs.  &  Popular  Heavy  Breeds. 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Order  Early.  Write  for 
Circular  &  Price  List. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  B.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

-Mottled  Ancona  Chicks - 

The  Breed  with 
“Atqmio  Laying  Power" 
of  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATAI.OG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  10,  PA. 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES!  10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with 
every  100  ordered  for  February,  March  &  April.  Pull¬ 
orum  tested.  Thousands  weekly.  Sexed  chicks  at  all 
times.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
price  list  and  full  particulars  on  this  liberal  offer. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
DEP'T.  AA  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


•We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 
hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfleid,  Pa. 


# 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


HEREFORDS 


POULTRY 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

1 

1 

V 
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1  BOUSTEIN  1 

IBCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  offers 
or  sale  Carnation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred 
Bull  calves  from  high  record  Carnation 
Jams.  Sires :  Carnation  Homestead  Hazel- 
vood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  B. 
Clock  &  Son,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES,  all  ages,  many 
by  extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeder 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years.  E.  P, 
Smith,  Sherburne,  New  York. 

FRESH  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows 
and  first  calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and 
grade  Canadian  Holsteins,  mostly  calf- 
hood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged.  We  de¬ 
liver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address. 
Tuttle  Farms,  King  Ferry,  New  York. 
Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner. 

1  GUERNSEY  1 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULU  CAEF 
—age  6  months.  Both  his  sire  and  dam  are 
from  cows  officially  rated  “Excellent” 
and  with  90,000  lbs.  long  time  milk  record 
to  date.  Pictures  and  pedigree  mailed  on 
request.  Wychmere  Farm,  Phone  2623, 
Ontario,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  Jan.  1948.  Sired  by 
Tarbell  Farms  Double  Champion  5  AR 
daughters,  a  son  of  Peerless  Margo  18501M 
1013F  Jr.  3  and  paternal  grandson  of  Royal 
Lenda  20508M  1109F  Jr.  4.  Dam,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  141  AR 
daughters,  made  8680M  420F  Sr.  2  305C  2x. 
Also  a  few  choice  heifers  4  to  12  months 
of  age.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smith- 
ville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


SEVERAL  FRESH,  young  Guernseys  for 
sale.  Selection  permitted.  C.  G.  Barber, 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y.  Tel.  7-385. 


AYRSRIRE 


FOR  SALE — Top  bull  calf.  Good  Hope 
Brisk  Patriot.  Born  August  25,  1948.  His 
Sire — Penshurst  Brisk  Man  App.  24  dau. 
10305M-413F.  Regression  Index  11080M- 
451F.  His  Dam — A  Penshurst  Patriot  dau. 
with  a  rec.  at  11  yrs.  10087M-365F.  His 
Gr.  Dam  3  yr.  11281M  433F.  His  Gr.  Gr. 
Dam  6  yr.  12111M  469F.  Our  first  Brisk 
Man  Patriot  cross  heifer  just  completed 
2  yr.  old  rec.  12850M  541F  2x  305  days. 
Price  $225.00  delivered.  William  Hoellerich, 
Good  Hope  Ayrsbires,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


JER!$EY 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  Jersey  bull 
calves  of  proven  production.  Herd  average 
9506  milk,  492  butterfat,  actual  two  times 
DHIA.  Design  Siegfried  and  Volunteer 
Baronet  breeding.  Available  immediately 
at  farm  for  $50  and  up.  Frank  and  Robert 
Kime,  R.  D.  3,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Phone  Mac- 
dougal  102U. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Every  ani¬ 
mal  personally  selected  to  build  customers 
good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No  sales  on 
Sunday.  State  Dairy  Cattle  Co.,  Inc.,  B. 
N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  New  York,  B.  D. 
5,  Phone  2015. 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtest- 
ed  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  in  carload 
lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  COWS.  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood- 
tested  and  Accredited.  Large  selection. 
Free  Delivery.  Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston 
Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-Jl. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Holsteins, 
Guernseys,  Liberal  Credit.  Truck  loads 
delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State.  Will 
buy  entire  dairies  for  cash.  Phone  13Y5 
E.  B.  Ryan,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  vaccinated,  first  calf  heifers  and 
cows  for  sale.  Wilbur  Parsons,  Route  41, 
Sanford,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  COWS:  Fresh,  close-up  and  first 
calf  heifers.  Large  selection.  Price  right. 
Credit  given.  Free  deliverv.  J.  AV.  Christ¬ 
man,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  4,  Phone 
48-282. 

I  ABERDEEA-AACUS  | 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS 
cattle  for  sale.  Few  cows  bred.  Some  heif¬ 
ers  open,  and  few  young  bulls.  Earl  Heck¬ 
man,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS.  Bulls  and  Heifers 
nine  mdnths  old,  weigh  700,  thick,  low 
down  type.  Best  of  breeding.  Price  $250. 
Registered,  transferred,  vaccinated  for 
Bangs.  T.  M.  Scocn  &  Son,  R,  D.  2, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


POLLED  HEREFORD  bull  calves.  Farm¬ 
ers,  raise  your  own  bulls.  Rugged,  well 
bred,  calves  at  farmers  prices.  Cloverland 
Farms,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

I  SHEEP  I 


AV ANTED — 150  well  bred  ewes  to  lamb  in 
Spring.  State  particulars.  Box  21,  Milan, 
Pa. 


I  SWINE  I 

DUROC  BOARS:  25  large  fast  growing, 
thick-set.  Late  summer  and  early  fall. 
Pigs  for  sale.  Selected  from  more  than 
150  raised.  Registered,  Immune.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Allen  Post,  R.  D.  1, 
Auburn,  N.  Y, 


REGISTERED  HBREFORDS.  Bred  gilts, 
fall  boar  and  sow  pigs.  Championship 
bloodlines.  Valley  View  Farms,  Falls 
Road,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


CHOICE  PEDIGREED  Chester  Whites, 
bred  gilts  for  sale.  Pigs  and  boars.  C.  E. 
Cassel  &  Son,  R.  2,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


HEREFORD  HOGS.  High  Winning  Herd, 
1948.  National  Show,  Illinois  and  Ohio 
State  Fairs.  Shipped  on  Approval.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  Yalehurst  Farms,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 


TOP  QUALITY  DUROCS.  Order  your 
spring  pigs  sired  by  boar  of  nationally 
famous  breeding.  AVilliam  Muller,  Box  A, 
R.  D.  2,  Prattsville,  New  York. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  &  Blacks 
also.  Both  purebred  8  wks.  pigs.  Service 
boars,  bred  sows.  C.  AV.  Hillman,  Vincen- 
town,  N.  J. 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE,  Duroc  &  Es¬ 
sex  swine.  All  ages.  Top  breeding.  Blue 
Ribbon  Farms,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 

Gilts.  Bred  March  and  May  farrowing. 
Thick,  deep,  meaty,  broad  backs,  heavy 
hams.  Bred  to  outstanding  boar  Master- 
craft.  Look  up  my  consignment  at  the 
Western  New  York  Hampshire  Swine  As¬ 
sociation  Bred  Gilt  Sale  to  be  held  March 
19,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh, 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  Elm  Street,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

REGISTERED  OIC  SAVINE.  Boars  suit¬ 
able  for  immediate  gilt  service.  Open  and 
bred  gilts.  Also  accepting  orders  for  spring 
pigs  of  either  sex.  Howard  C.  Beebe,  De¬ 
posit,  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES 


CERTIFIED  SMOOTH  RURAL  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  big  yielders.  Write  for  Field  Read¬ 
ings.  Let  us  book  your  order  for  spring 
delivery.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  seed  potatoes.  This 
Is  one  of  the  new  Blight  Resistant  va¬ 
rieties  that  needs  no  spraying.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  report  yields  of  better  than  600 
bushels  per  acre.  Seed  supply  limited. 
Booking  now  for  spring  delivery.  Thomp¬ 
son  Farms,  Clymer,  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES,  Certified  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  finest  strain  from  our  foundation 
Tuber  Unit  Seed.  Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. 

I  SEEDS  I 

SEED  MIXTURE  ;  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
(broadleaf)  42.48%,  Timothy  33.57%,  La- 
dino  clover  18.20%.  No  noxious  weeds. 
75c  per  lb.  Cash  with  order.  Minimum 
order  20  lbs.  Shipped  prepaid.  AV.  S. 
AA'^ilson  &  Son,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


BONDA,  MINDO,  CLINTON  Seed  oats, 
out-yield  everything.  Disease,  smut  re¬ 
sistant.  Highest  recommendations.  AVilliam 
lllian,  Adell,  AAMs. 


BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  SEED.  New  York 
broadleaf.  96.7  purity,  no  noxious  weeds. 
$1.50  per  pound  F.O.B.  C.  F.  Crowe, 
Dryden,  N.  Y. 


AN  EXCELLENT  LOT  of  certified  Mo¬ 
hawk  Seed  Oats,  high  yielding.  Stiff 
strawed  and  rust  resistant.  C.  C,  Taylor, 
Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

I  PLANTS  &  BULBS  | 

STRAAA'BERRY  PLANTS  —  1949  Spring 
dug.  State  inspected.  21  varieties.  If  you 
live  within  driving  distance,  our  free  cir¬ 
cular  gives  directions.  AVrite  today.  Rex 
Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred 
to  give  you  top  performance  in  the  laying 
house.  Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world  record  for  official  contest 
egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg 
laying  tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes 
these  birds  and  tells  you  what  they  will 
do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
3-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


NINE  FIRST  PLACES,  1948  Official  Lay¬ 
ing  Tests;  highest  long-time  average  pro¬ 
duction  and  livability.  The  Kauder  Strains 
have  a  combination  of  Profit  power  that 
makes  them  first  choice  among  experi¬ 
enced  poultrymen  and  breeders.  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  Sex- 
links.  New  catalog.  Irving  Kauder,  Box 
92,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


SINCE  1912  we  have  selected  and  bred 
our  White  Leghorns  for  Livability  and 
production  of  high  quaiity  large  white 
eggs.  Never  a  pullorum  reactor  on  the 
farm.  Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  New 
York. 


NEW  YORK  STATE’S  LARGEST  U.S. 
R.O.P.  R.O.M.  farm.  N.Y.  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean.  ROP  all-time  record  average  of 
qualified  birds.  294  eggs,  26.1  oz.,  4.6  lb. 
338  qualified  300  eggers.  A  300  egger  out 
of  every  3  birds  entered.  Brender’s  Leg¬ 
horns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


AVEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Estab¬ 
lished  1921.  Famous  for  their  hardiness 
and  high  production.  Write  for  price  list. 
Charles  H.  AVeidner  and  Son,  AVc.,  t  Sho- 
kan,  Rte.  2,  New  York. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM.  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires.  U.  S.  certified.  Pullorurh 
clean.  Average  record  of  all  Leghorn 
males  as  housed.  Dam’s  production,  319.6. 
Sire’s  dam’s  production,  304.2.  Dam’s  egg 
weight,  25.77.  Dam’s  body  weight,  4.51.  Free 
circular.  E.  R.  Stone  &  Son,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL’S  RED-ROCK  CROSSES  and 
White  Leghorns  from  selected  farm-proved 
breeding  produce  large  healthy  layers 
that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull- 
orum-Clean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated. 
Write  today.  Marshall  Brothers,  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Road,  R.D.  5-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  9082. 


THE  McGregor  farms.  S.  C.  white 
Leghorns — 30  years  experience  in  profit- 
producing  birds.  Write  for  prices.  V.  C. 
McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


FREDERICK  PULLORUM  clean  layers 
will  make  you  more  money.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Red-Rock 
Cross.  Straight  run  or  sexed  started  pul¬ 
lets.  Frederick  Poultry  Farm,  Avoca,  N.Y. 

AVILLIAMS  AVHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy 
layers,  high  livability.  Good  size  and  type. 
Pullorum  free.  Fine  egg  quality.  Send  for 
circular.  S.  A.  AA^illiams,  Montour  Fails, 
New  York. 


PULLETS-CAPONS.  U.  S.  Approved-Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Early  maturing.  Heavy  pro¬ 
ducers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks.  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
Sunnybrook  Farms,  Box  A,  Phone  504, 
Hudson,  New  York. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  breeding  cockerels. 
N.Y.  U.S.  R.O.P.  Pullorum  clean.  Vacci¬ 
nated  for  Newcastle  and  Chicken  Pox. 
Kreher’s  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Breed¬ 
ers  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Casey  Road, 
East  Amherst,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns, 
Large  Birds.  Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son, 
Hobart,  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


IIMES  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorn,  Reds, 
Crosses.  Pullorum  passed.  Elwyn  Himes, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  R.  2. 

CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.  Known  for  exceptional 
livability  and  consistent  production.  Cir¬ 
cular  available.  Red-AA’-Farm,  Box  W, 
AVolcott,  N.  Y. 


AA’HEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine 
is  a  name  to  consider.  25  years  breeding 
ing  Leghorns,  Eli  H.  Bodine  &  Son,  Che¬ 
mung,  Box  20,  New  York. 


CARSON’S  PRODUCTION  BRED  AVHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Red-Rock  cross.  Larger, 
Healthier,  More  Vigorous.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Kenneth  B.  Carson,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  BLACK  LEGHORNS  — 

Healthiest,  profitable  breed.  Also  Regis¬ 
tered  Tamworth  Swine.  Write  Keystone 
I'arms,  Richfield,  Penna. 


R.  I.  REDS  from  our  heavy  laying  strain 
of  pullorum  tested  reds.  Live  well,  feather 
well.  Make  good  broilers  and  capons.  $18 
hundred.  AA’indrocks  Farm,  Holliston,  Mass. 
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POUUTRY 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Crosses.  They  live,  they  lay,  they 
pay.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on 
request.  Chester  G,  Zimmer,  Box  C, 
Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

BOICE’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family 
test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat.  U.  S. 
Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Gerald 
Boice,  Box  A,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


BULK  LEY’S  BETTER-BRED  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Production  and  profit  for  you! 
Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new  catalog 
and  price  list.  Pedigreed  stock  available. 
Allen  H.  Bulkley  and  Sons,  Department 
AA,  Odessa.  Phone  30-AV  New  York 


AVESTVILLE  LEGHORNS.  Breeders  of 
large  northern  grown  Leghorns  since  1928. 
Write  for  Mating  List.  Fred  Schempf, 
aiilford.  New  York. 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM.  Leghorns 
that  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 
Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  and  Parmenter 
Reds.  They  live,  lay  and  pay  in  every 
way.  Write  for  circular.  Far  View  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  D.  2,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HAMMOND’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Top 
production  breeding  for  over  30  years. 
Male  birds  from  300  egg  record  dams. 
Efficient  producers  of  large  eggs  on  mini¬ 
mum  feed  intake.  All  breeders  bloodtested. 
Write  tor  free  circular.  David  M.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Route  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ANCONA’S  Atomic  Layers.  Also  Red- 
Rock  Crosses  from  Harco  Gove  strain. 
Waneta  Hatchery,  Wayne  P.  O.,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY  LEGHORNS.  Our  38th 
year.  18,000  Birds.  Pullorum-clean.  Vac¬ 
cinated  for  Newcastle.  Largest  egg  size 
of  any  leghorns  at  1947-48  Western  N.  Y. 
test.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms,  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son, 
Hobart,  N.  Y. 


GEESE 


PASTURE  turned  into  poultry  meat  with 
geese.  Free  list.  Paul  Muller,  Fultonham, 
New  York. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  AVHITES,  2%  mo.  $5.00 
ea.  Best  for  meat  and  fur.  Grow  fast  and 
large.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Pay  after  you 
receive  them.  Many  people  write  they  re¬ 
ceived  better  rabbits  than  they  expected. 
Names  furnished.  Kelsie  Agor,  Mahopac 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


BABBITS  AVANTED.  $.35  a  lb.  Don’t 
Ship.  Write.  J.  E.  Stocker,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

I  HAY  I 

FOR  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn 
baled,  all  grades,  will  deliver  by  truck 
or  ship  by  rail.  Subject  to  your  inspection. 

Tel.  48-282.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.D.  4,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY,  3IIXED  HAY,  STRAW  for 
sale.  Advise  what  you  want.  Robert  Wolff, 
Schaghticoke,  New  York.  Phone  Green¬ 
wich  309F21. 


PRIME  VERMONT  BALED  HAY  for 
sale:  Grade  No.  1  tim. -clover  mix.  at  barn 
$35.  per  ton;  Grade  No.  3  tim. -clover  mix. 
at  barn  $20.  per  ton.  Hay  cut  from  lime¬ 
stone  and  clay  meadows,  southern  Ver¬ 
mont  Champlain  Valley.  Easy  of  access, 
shown  any  time,  any  amount.  Write  Box 
514E  American  Agriculturist  or  telephone 
evenings  Gramercy  7-0378,  New  York  City. 


ALL  TYPES  of  Hay  for  Sale.  Delivered 
by  truck  or  rail.  Kenneth  L.  Stewart, 
Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 

I  FRUIT  I 

ORDER  SUN  RIPENED  Indian  River 
fruit  from  Grower.  Our  choicest  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  assorted.  Full  bushel  only 
$5.50;  90  pound  crate  $8.50.  Family  fruit 
excellent  quality  not  fancy,  55  pound 
bushel  $5.00;  90  pound  crate  $7.50.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  East  of  Mississippi  River. 
Add  15%  west.  Ingram  Groves,  Box  15 
AA,  Rockledge,  Florida. 


FLORIDA  Tree  ripened,  fresh  picked 
fruit.  Oranges  $2.75  bushel,  grapefruit 
$2.00.  Mixed  $2.35.  Express  charges  col¬ 
lect.  Alvah  P.  Ramsey,  Largo,  Fla. 


BUSHELS:  delicious  Temples  $5.50,  Val¬ 
encias  $4.35,  Grapefruit  $4.00  prepaid. 
James  Kimber,  AA’inter  Park,  Florida. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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I  EQUlPMEiyX  I 

_ TWO  POWER  LIFTS,  one  new 

and  one  used.  For  Massey  Harris  tractors. 
101  Junior  and  Senior.  Ellis  Anders,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Pa. 

PETERSIME  incubators  For  Sale. 
Battery  brooders  and  other  equipment  for 
a  small  hatchery.  Priced  to  sgll.  Deposit 
Hatchery,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

PAPEC  FIELD  HARVESTER,  New  Hol¬ 
land  baler  new  condition  $1800.  Allis 
Chalmers  U.  C.  tractor  $1300.  1948  five 
foot  International  combine  $1300,  for  sale. 
Mack’s  Dairy,  Titusville,  Pa.  Star  Route. 


MYERS  SILVER  CLOUD  SPRAYER: 
Brand  new,  on  rubber,  25  gal.  pump,  400 
gal.  tank.  Power  take  off.  Bargain  price. 
Don  J.  Wickham,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Delco  plant  with  batteries, 
three  motors,  radio,  iron,  toaster,  waffle 
iron.  Phone  46F42,  Dean  Metcalf,  Savan¬ 
nah,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HOLLAND  BALER  A-1  shape,  for 
sale.  Also  Cultivator  and  Bean  puller.  Fits 
H  or  M  Farmall  tractor.  Howard  Soren¬ 
sen,  MacDougall,  N.  Y.  Phone  115  Mac- 
D  oil  gall. 


HAMMERMILL  No.  3  Jay-Bee  powered 
by  50  HP  Waukesha  mounted  on  truck. 
All  for  sale  separately  or  as  unit.  Reason¬ 
able  price  for  quick  sale.  Emil  Raab, 
South  River  Road,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


1948  OLIVER  BALEMASTER,  Hydraulic 
Threader  Baler.  Used  one  season.  Perfect 
shape.  Substantial  reduction.  Robert 
Smith,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  Phone  13F21. 


MACHINERY  new  or  nearly  new.  John 
Deere-A-tractor  with  powertrol.  New  Hol¬ 
land  baler  and  loader.  John  Deere  3  bot¬ 
tom  disk  plow.  8  foot  disk  harrows,  16 
inch  2  bottom  14  inch  little  Genius  plows. 
I.H.C.  42R  power  take  off  combine.  Carl 
A.  Coveil,  Haviland  Rd.,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SITUATIONS  WANTED:  Available  April 
first  to  December,  a  man  experienced  in 
growing  worms  and  making  compost. 
Having  sold  my  place  I  will  give  36  hours 
a  week  work  for  board  room  and  space 
to  continue  these  experiments.  Age  67. 
Herbert  Greenewald,  William  &  Mary  Ho¬ 
tel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

I  REAL  ESTATE  | 

DAIRY  CROP  FARM— 240  acres,  20  wood¬ 
land,  balance  under  cultivation,  gravel 
soil,  2  large  barns,  chicken  house,  8  room 
house,  electricity.  30  stanchions,  drinking 
cups,  milking  machine,  cooler,  water  heat¬ 
er,  permanent  pasture,  alfalfa,  winter 
wheat,  apple  orchard.  P.  L.  Harpending 
Est.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


STROUT’S  FALL-WINTER  FARM  CAT¬ 
ALOG  FREE !  Time-Money  Saving  guide- 
over  2800  genuine  bargains  Coast  to  Coast. 
Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y. 


10  ACRES  OF  LAND  with  12-room  house, 
bath,  electricity,  2  car  attached  garage,  5 
rustic  1-room  cabins,  bath  house  with 
shower.  Mail  delivery  twice  daily.  5  min¬ 
utes  walk  from  No.  9  highway.  A-1  Cen¬ 
tral  school,  post  office,  public  library, 
movies.  Wonderful  bargain  $9000.  Write 
Bargain,  22  Summit  St.,  Warrensburg, 
N.  Y.  or  call  5704. 


300  ACRE  FARM,  70  acres  tillable.  Bal¬ 
ance  timber  and  maple  orchard.  2  good 
trout  streams.  16  room  house,  all  conveni¬ 
ences,  on  hard  road.  Loudin,  N.  H.,  near 
Concord.  Price  $18,000.  Mrs.  Helen  Van 
Brunt,  Route  8,  Loudon,  N.  H. 

for  sale — 250  Acre  Dairy  Farm  on  hard 
road  between  Troy  and  Mansfield,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Tioga  County.  175  acres  tillable. 
Woodlands.  2  large  barns — one  equipped 
■with  drinking  cups,  silo.  3  buildings  suit¬ 
able  for  700  hens.  Unlimited  water  supply. 
2  modern  houses;  main  house  10  rooms; 
7-room  tenant  house,  electricity.  All  build- 
mgs  in  excellent  repair.  Homestead  farm 
m  family  over  100  years.  Make  excellent 
summer  home  for  city  family.  Forced  to 
sell  because  of  death  in  family.  Write  for 
appointment.  Harold  J.  Watkins,  Owner, 
83  Hill  Street,  Hornell,  New  York  or  phone 
HorneU  1505J. 


300  ACRE  FARM,  3  family  house,  modern 
barn  with  tile  silo.  Lake  frontage  with 
going  bait  and  camp  business.  22  head 
milking  row  plus  young  stock.  2  houses, 
^^Piete  line  of  modern  farm  machinery. 
100  acres  first  growtj*-  soft  wood.  Farm  is 
on  hard  road,  2  miL...  from  village.  Due 
to  ill  health  it  is  necessary  that  I  change 
to  a  lighter  kind  of  work.  $30,000.  Daniel 
Lldridge,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

for  sale  :  Farm  with  good  10  room 
fmuse,  all  improvements.  Beautiful  lawn, 
Ideal  boarding  home.  Woods,  sugar 
maples.  Lynn  Persons,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
Say  you  saw  it  in'  American  Agriculturist. 


I  HONEY 


PURE  HONEY.  Clover,  Wildflower  or 
Buckwheat,  5  lbs.  $1.60,  10  lbs.  $3.00,  30 
lbs.  $8.90;  Old  fashion  Buckwheat  Flour 
10  lbs.  $1.60.  Postage  paid  to  3  zone.  Bill 
Sossei,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


DELICIOUS  new  crop  Buckwheat.  5  lb. 
pail  $1.25  postpaid  3rd  zone.  Case  of  6 
5-lb.  pails  $6.00.  60  lb.  cans  $7.20.  F.O.B. 
sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


60  LBS.  BEST  CLOVER  HONEY  $9.00. 
Not  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


I  DOCS  I 

AIREDALES.  The  all-around  dog.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  Elmer  Fisher,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIELS.  Reduced  prices  to 
good  homes.  Also  stud  service.  Honest 
dealing.  Birchdale  Kennels,  Reg.,  15  East¬ 
ern  Ave.,  Greenfield,  Mass.  Phone  4852. 


REGISTERED  COLLIES.  Intelligent 
beauties  $25.  Hillcrest  Farm,  Altmar,  N.Y. 


REG.  COLLIES.  Sable  and  tris  full  white 
markings  out  of  working  stock.  Famous 
bloodlines  for  companions.  Working  or 
breeding.  Females  $25.  Males  $35.  reg. 
Cockers  all  colors.  $25  and  $35.  Rachel 
Rioux,  Windham,  N.  H. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L.  B. 
Underwood,  Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3. 


AKC  ST.  BERNARDS,  Cocker  Spaniel 
and  Collie  puppies.  Also  cross-bred  Collie 
Bernards  and  Collie  Shepherds.  Wormed, 
distemper  vaccinated.  Puppy  plan  without 
cash.  Terms.  Will  ship  within  reasonable 
distance.  Sunday  business  not  encouraged. 
Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2161. 

SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Bediutiful 
markings.  Best  blood  lines.  Large,  regis¬ 
tered.  Stewart  Gay,  22  Summit  Avenue, 
Monticello,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2099. 


SHEPHERDS,  Shepherd  Collie  Cross. 
Highland  Acres  Kennels,  R.  D.  1,  Fabius, 
N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPS  eligible  for  registry. 
Bom  in  cow  barn,  live  there.  Intelligent, 
healthy,  tough,  learn  to  hunt  anything; 
pheasants,  coons,  woodchucks.  Good 
watch  dogs.  $25  each.  Customers  in  New 
Jersey,  Penna.,  N.  H.,  Vermont.  Several 
have  bought  a  pair.  James  H.  Stone,  Mar- 
cellus,  N.  Y.  Phone  68M. 


COLLIES  and  old  fashioned  English 
Shepherds.  For  spring  cattle  driving.  Buy 
now  and  save.  We  have  Collies  in  all 
colors;  white,  blue,  black,  golden  honeys 
and  dark  sables.  In  the  English  Shepherds 
all  purebred  jet  blacks  with  rich  tan  and 
white  markings.  We  fully  guarantee  our 
stock.  Also  grown  and  bred  females.  A 
stamped  self  addressed  envelope  please. 
V.  M.  Kirk,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

HANDSOME  COLLIE  PUPS  $20.  also 
male  and  female  one  year  old  Champion 
breeding.  Bargain  prices.  Fred  Stewart, 
Linesville,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  AIREDALE  pups.  $25 
and  $30.  Gloria  Clark,  Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

I  MISCEIJLANEOUS  | 

RAW  FURS,  HIDES,  SKINS,  WOOL. 
Highest  prices  paid.  Ship  Direct.  Paul 
Baratier,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  COMMERCIAL  BEEKEEP¬ 
ING  outfit  for  sale  including  600  colonies 
bees,  truck,  house,  shop  and  other  build¬ 
ings  located  on  60  acre  farm  near  Ithaca. 
Everything  modern  and  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Bees  and  locations  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately  if  desired.  William 
Coggshall,  South  Lansing,  New  York. 


BEAUTIFUL  MAINE  WOOLENS  for 
suits,  coats,  dresses.  Send  10^  for  samples 
and  prices.  Florence  Moody,  Farmington, 
Maine. 


NORTHERN  RED  CEDAR  fence  posts 
for  sale,  poles  most  durable,  wholesale. 
Delivered.  F.  G.  Fletcher,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  ADDING  MACHINE,  sub¬ 
tracts  direct,  $12.95.  TYPEWRITERS  re¬ 
paired  for  less.  Markanstan  Service,  Mani¬ 
towoc,  Wisconsin. 


3  FOR  $1.00  While  they  last.  All  alumin¬ 
um  Rustless  towel  racks.  17  inches  long 
complete  with  brackets,  screws.  Towel 
Rack  Sales,  Box  365,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BABBITRY  SUPPUES.  Pedigree  blanks 
(50)  book  form  $1.10.  Ear  Canker  remedy 
75c  bottle,  salt  spools  etc.  Mrs.  H.  Leader, 
Phelps,  N.  Y. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


nlLAVE  COPIED  the  following 
chain  store  advertisement 
from  one  of  the  largest  news¬ 
papers  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
“The  Evening  Star,”  issue  of  January 


20,  1949: 

MEATS 

1948 

1949 

Picnics 

53  cents 

43  cents 

Chuck  beef 

59  ’’ 

45  ’’ 

Pork  Roasts 

53  ” 

37  ’’ 

Hams 

72  ” 

65  ” 

Fryers 

53  * 

47  ” 

Bacon 

79  ” 

55  ” 

Sausages 

47  ” 

39  •* 

Corned  Beef 

73  ” 

69  ” 

The  dairy 

products 

list,  butter, 

cheese,  etc., 

set  up  the 

same  way. 

showed  an  average  break  of  ten  cents 

a  pound  with 

an  average 

selling  price 

of  44.7  cents  per  pound  against  54.9 
cents  a  year  ago. 

This  is  right  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  the  talk  of  the  high  cost  o^  liv¬ 
ing  was  the  greatest,  where  inflation 
was  kicked  around,  and  where  controls 
were  going  to  be  necessary  to  curb 
food  prices. 

Granting  that  lower  prices  are  “in 
the  book,”  it  still  does  not  seem  right 
that  the  farmer  should  take  the  whole 
jolt.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed 
that  if  the  farmer  does  take  it  alone, 
eventually  everybody  and  everything 
else  will  go  down  with  him;  we  cannot 
have  a  distressed  agriculture  and  a 
prosperous  country  at  the  same  time. 

It  seems  too  bad  that  the  press  and 
radio  are  not  as  intent  on  publicizing 
cheap  food  and  enthusiastically  giving 
the  farmer  credit  as  they  are  in  dis¬ 
crediting  the  farmer  and  blaming  him 
for  the  high  cost  of  living.  Our  great¬ 
est  opportunity  is  through  an  honestly 
advised,  educated  public;  our  greatest 
danger  is  increased  government  con¬ 
trols. 


Storms  KUl  Western 
Animals 

Livestock  continues  to  go  down  in 
price  while  reports  of  storms  and 
death  to  thousands  or  millions  of  food 
animals  in  the  West  continue  to  come 
in.  Of  course,  these  animals  on  the 
range  were  not  headed  for  the  market 
until  next  fall,  or  later  in  most  cases. 
This  may  have  a  very  decided  effect 
on  our  overall  price  situation  in  the 
future. 

Unfortunately,  right  at  this  time  the 
government  has  raised  its  estimate  of 
cattle  on  feed  from  15%  below  a  year 
ago  to  19%  above.  This  latter  figure 
is  seriously  questioned  by  most  live¬ 
stock  people.  It  is  hoped  that  it  was 
not  done  for  present  political  purposes. 
Anyway,  it  has  caused  a  rush  of  cattle 
to  market  for  which  we  may  pay  dearly 
before  1949  is  past. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  our  live- 
'stock  and  meat  picture  continues  to  be 
the  demand  for  lean,  cheap  meat  and 
prepared  meats.  In  most  cases,  good 
meat  is  lower  in  price  but  still  not 
selling.  The  questions  raised  are:  Is  it 
permanent?  What  effect  will  it  have 
on  our  winter  livestock  feeding  indus¬ 
try?  Where  will  our  late  winter  and 
early  spring  meat  supply  come  from? 
What  effect  will  it  have  on  our  grain 
use  situation  ?  Perhaps  of  most  interest 
to  our  Northeast  is  this  question:  If 
our  culled-out  dairy  cows  continue  to 
sell  at  near  fed-cattle  prices,  and  calves 
continue  high,  what  effect  will  it  have 
on  good  dairy  cow  prices  .and  our  milk 
situation  ? 

—  A.A.  — 


Don^t  gamble  with 

SCAB  TEATS 


Easy  to  Insert 
Stay  In  Teat 


. .  protect  them  at  once 
with  Dr.  Naylor 
Sulfathiazole  Medicated 
TEAT  DILATORS 

When  injured  tejits,  seal)  tents, 
cut  or  bruiser!  tents,  threaten  lf)88 
of  a  profitable  milk  producer  — 
use  DR.  NAYLOR  DILATORS 
—  medicated  surgical  dressings 
that  carry  antiseptics  and  healing 
agents  into  teat  canal  to  combat 
i^eclion. 

KEEPS  TEAT  OPEN . . . 

DR.  NAYLOR  DILATORS  fur¬ 
nish  soft  absorbent  protection  to 
delicate  teat  canal  lining  —  keep 
teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  — 
encourage  a  normal  milk  flow. 
Smooth,  rounded  lips  for  safe, 
easy  insertion  —  fit  large  or  small 
teats. 

Write  for  catalog  describing 
other  Dr.  Naylor  Dependable 
Veterinary  Products. 


Large  Pkg.  $1.00 

45  Dilators 


Medicated  Teat  Dilators 


Trial  Pkg.  50c 

16  Dilators 
At  Your  Dealer’s 
Or  postpaid  from 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 
Morris 6,  N.Y. 


ATTEND  THIS  EARLVILIE  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  9 
Eariville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

140  CATTLE 

Heated  sale  pavilion 

All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  heras,  mood  tested,  many 
can  go  anywhere.  Large  number  calfhood  vaccinated, 
carefully  treated  against  shipping  fever.  Milkers 
mastitis  tested. 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers, 

20  Service  Age  Bulls 
20  Heifer  Calves  and  Yearlings 
Come  to  this  sale  where  you  will  buy  more  for  less. 
238th  in  America’s  oldest  established  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  SALE. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Safes  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


Delaware  County  Dispersal 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  5 

Walter  Whitbeck  Home  Farm  Dispersal,  S'/i  miles 
east  of  FRANKLIN,  which  is  on  Route  7-B,  on 
Franklin-Treadwell  Road,  9  miles  southwest  of  Oneonta. 

86  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

76  Registered — 10  Grades.  2-year-old  MON  TV  1C  4% 
herd  sire  sells,  with  young  daughters  and  many  cows 
bred  to  him.  50  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  25  Bred 
and  Open  Heifers.  Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested, 
those  under  5  years  calfhood  vaccinated.  Daughters  of 
several  leading  sires  of  the  New  York  Artificial  Assoc. 
Herd  averaged  over  400  lb.  fat  last  year  on  60  milkers 
— unusually  high. 

Sale  in  heated  tent  at  10  A.M.— a  GRAND  OFFERING. 

WALTER  WHITBECK,  Owner,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Safes  Manoger  &  Auctioneer 


WANTED  TO  BUY  REGISTERED  CALVES 

ALL  AGES,  ALL  BREEDS.  WRITE  DESCRIPTION 
AND  PRICES. 

OHIO  STATE  CATTLE  &  LIVESTOCK  AGENCY 
567  Armory  Avenue,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Most  Provable  Cows 

Big  Milkers 
OooJ  Grazers 


Hardy  Rustlers 
Perfect  Udders 

W/1i«  for  Booklets  end  List  of 
Breeders  neer  you  with  Stock  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

85  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt 


There’s  a  Future  with 


HOLSTEINS 

Ability  to  thrive  in  all 
climates  —  large  capacity 
for  economical  feed  util¬ 
ization,  large  calves,  long 
life,  high  volume  pro¬ 
duction.  These  and  many 
other  reasons  why 
Holsteins  are  a  most 
profitable  breed  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  beautifully 
illustrated  “The  Holstein 
Handbook” —  yours  for 
only  25c.  Use  the  coupon 
today. 


HOISTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N  OF  AMERICA 
Box  I02,  Brotlleboro,  Vermont 


I  enclose  25c.  Send  me  “The  Holstein  Handbook." 


GIGANTIC  DRESS  GOODS  sale.  10  yards 
printed  Percales  37c  yard.  5  yards  39c 
yard.  Shipped  COD  money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Samples  on  request.  Gary  Mills,  Dept. 
AA,  Claryville,  N,  Y. 


BUY  PUREBRED  SOWS,  n;*”.  ^o°s 

raised  in  the  Empire  State.  Write  or  sales  list 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
Frank  L.  Wiley,  Sec'y.  Victor.  N.  Y. 


. . 

Artdr»«t  - 

Post  Office,.  -  .  Stote. 


(112)  24. 
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^  QUILTS  M 


tojreodure 


GRACE 

WATICIIMS 

HUCKETT 


wreath,  fan,  etc.,  may  be  stamped 
in  these  spaces  and  quilted  in  to 
give  a  charming  effect.  Some  clever 
woman  devised  the  idea  of  dusting 
through  the  perforated  patterns 
with  powdered  cinnamon  which 
dusts  off  easily.  Another  way  is  to 
prick  through  the  perforations  with 
a  large  needle.  This  leaves  no  dis¬ 
figuring  after-effects. 

The  adjustable  quilt  frame  or  the 
modern  quilting  hoop  brings  the 
quilt  closer  to  the  worker.  Quilting 
is  a  special  technique  but  is  one 
which  any  needlewoman  can  master. 

{Continued  on  Page  27) 


This  variation  of  the  DOUBLE  IRISH  CHAIN  lends  itself 
to  the  free  use  of  gay  colors  and  to  pieces  from  the 
sewing  basket.  The  white  background  accentuates  the 
contrast.  "Single"  and  "Triple  Irish  Crochet"  are  other 
well  known  variations. 


No.  888,  TULIPS  IN  A 
BASKET,  would  add 
gaiety  to  any  bedroom. 
The  woman  looking  for 
an  applique  pattern  can 
use  both  figured  and 
plain  colors  with  white 
to  get  the  desired 
effect. 


No.  1051,  the  NOISY 
DUCKLING,  another  ap¬ 
plique  pattern,  would 
delight  some  child. 
Blocks  are  ten  inches 
square. 


/'•C'-r/yx 
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This  modern  version  of  LOG  CABIN 
QUILT,  No.  997  (above)  makes  a 
block  which  finishes  about  6  inches 
square.  This  permits  using  small 
pieces  and  the  sewing  machine,  if 
done  very  carefully. 


866 


— Photos  Courtesy  Spool  Cotton  Company 


The  BASKET  OF  FLOWERS  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  quilt  pattern  with  several  varia¬ 
tions.  The  design  is  most  effective 
when  colorful  prints  are  used  for 
the  basket  and  plain  white  for  the 
background. 


QUILTING  DESIGN  No. 
1457  is  fascinating  and 
easy  to  do.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  come  with  pattern. 


The  HOLLYHOCK  WREATH  is  as  colorful  and  gay  as  an  old-time  garden; 
this  version  of  the  design  was  copied  in  New  York  Cit\r  in  1936.  Pointed 
leaves  are  characteristic  of  many  very  old  florcul  patterns. 


BEAUTIFUL  quilt  is  something  to  treas¬ 
ure  for  generations.  It  is  pleasing  in 
design  and  color,  is  satisfying  to  touch, 
and  comforting  in  its  warmth.  Anyone 
who  can  sew  a  straight  seam  can  do  the 
piecing  part  of  making  a  quilt,  but  you  move  up  into 
the  artist’s  class  if  you  observe  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  quilt-making. 

First  of  all,  remember  that  you  are  making  a 
picture.  Select  pleasing  colors  of  sufficient  difference 
in  depth  to  make  an  interesting  combination;  this 
may  take  light  and  dark  pieces,  or  light,  dark  and 
figured  ones.  Fit  pieces  together  carefully  to  make 
the  design  perfect,  points  where  points  ought  to  be 
— not  rounded  ends!  Blocks  are  fitted  together  just 
as  carefully.  Old-fashioned  designs  are  particularly 
suitable  for  rooms  furnished  in  antiques. 

In  cutting  the  pieces,  see  that  the  pattern  is  laid 
on  the  “straight”  of  the  material,  lengthwise  thread 
going  the  long  way  of  the  pattern.  It  makes  for 
efficiency  to  cut  several  patterns  from  glazed  blotter 
or  sandpaper;  these  may  be  laid  on  the  material, 
allowing  inch  between  patterns  for  seams;  trace 
with  pencil  around  patterns,  then  cut  individual 
pieces  14  inch  from  the  lines.  This  gives  an  accurate 
line  for  sewing. 

Heavy  batting  makes  quilts  warmer  but  the  thin¬ 
ner  weights  are  easier  to  quilt  through.  Batts  come 
in  many  sizes  and  weights.  A  careful  person  figures 
the  size  of  blocks  and  border,  and  orders  accord- 
wgly. 

Soft,  lightweight,  free-from-sizing  muslin  makes 
a  satisfactory  lining.  A  percale  sheet  which  is  free 
of  starch  may  be  used.  If  the  lining  is  to  be  brought 
up  over  the  top  as  a  finish,  it  needs  to  be  21^ 
inches  longer  all  around  than  the  top. 

The  quilting  often  follows  the  design,  about  3/16 
of  an  inch  from  the  seams.  If  large  pieces  of  plain 
color  or  white  are  used,  more  quilting  is  needed. 
This  may  take  the  form  of  rows  of  straight  stitch¬ 
ing  an  inch  or  less  apart,  running  lengthwise  or 
obliquely;  or  the  fancy  designs  of  shell,  feather. 
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AT  OUR  HOUSE 


Paying  Food  Services 


M 


RS.  ROY  BREWSTER  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  1,  is 
an  American  Agriculturist 
reader  who  has  written  me 
of  her  well-paying  food 
projects.  From  her  success  in  the  work 
she  loves,  I  know  she  must  be  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  cook. 

Since  her  husband’s  aged  mothertjlives 
with  them  and  is  sometimes  too  ill  to 
be  left  alone,  Mrs.  Brewster  has  worked 
out  food  projects  to  do  both  at  home 
and  in  the  nearby  city  of  Geneva.  About 
a  year  ago  she  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Geneva  Times  for  someone 
to  cook  a  company  dinner.  The  de¬ 
lighted  hostess  told  her  friends  of  Mrs. 
Brewster’s  ability,  and  now  when  she 
can  leave  home,  she  is  kept  busy  pre¬ 
paring  dinners,  teas,  bridge  luncheons, 
and  dessert  bridge. 


At  these  meals,  her  salads  and  es¬ 
pecially  her  salad  dressings  were  great¬ 
ly  praised.  This  led  her  to  take  to  her 
grocer’s  wife,  samples  of  her  four  fav¬ 
orites  —  Mayonnaise,  and  French, 
Tomato  Oil,  and  Cooked  Salad  Dress¬ 
ing,  all  made  from  her  own  treasured, 


secret  recipes.  The  grocer’s  family 
liked  them  and  introduced  them  to  their 
customers,  and  now  Mrs.  Brewster 
supplies  the  store  with  salad  dressings 
in  gallon  glass  jars.  The  grocer  puts 
the  dressing  in  cardboard  containers 
with  a  label  of  contents  pasted  on 
them. 

Mrs.  Brewster  also  sells  directly  to 
customers  who  come  to  her  home.  For 
this  trade  she  uses  pint  and  quart  glass 
cans. 

To  determine  prices  to  charge,  Mrs. 
Brewster  studied  prices  of  commercial 
brands  and  did  much  figuring  of  cost 
of  materials,  labor  and  fuel.  She  then 
decided  she  would  make  a  fair  profit 
by  charging  10  per  cent  above  cost. 
The  costs  vary  with  individual  orders, 
as  some  customers  prefer  vegetable  oils 
to  the  more  expensive  olive  oil. 

As  for  advertising,  Mrs.  Brewster 
says  that  her  customers  do  that  for 
her.  But  if  she  needed  to  advertise,  she 
believes  that  a  different  advertisement 
each  week  in  the  local  paper  would  be 
a  good  way  to  keep  her  products  be¬ 
fore  the  public. 

Besides  cooking,  Mrs.  Brewster  en¬ 
joys  music,  needlework,  photography 
and  collecting  antique  glass. 
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No.  25244  Dual  personality  dress 
teams  with  its  bolero  or  without  it  is 
a  cap  sleeve  charmer  that  goes  every¬ 
where.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  36,  3% 
yards  39-inch;  bolero,  1%  yards  39- 
inch. 

No.  2355.  Scalloped  diagonal  pep- 
lums  steal  the  show!  Perfect  for  your 
first  Spring  print.  Sizes  12-20;  36-44. 
Size  36,  41/^  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2360.  Scalloped  capelets  inserted 
in  the  shoulder  seams  rate  top  honors 
in  this  yoimg  pleated  style.  Panties  in¬ 
cluded.  Sizes  6  mos.,  1,  2,  3.  Size  2,  1% 
yards  35-inch;  panties,  %  yard  35-inch. 
No.  2914.  This  basque  dress — like  big 


sister’s — provides  flaring  peplum  for 
the  center  of  attraction.  Sizes  2-8.  Size 
4,  yards  35-inch;  yard  35-inch 
contrasting. 

No.  2545.  Charm  casual — new  huge 
flaps  on  hip  pockets,  neat  bodice  that 
buttons  from  waistline  to  winsome  col¬ 
lar.  Sizes  11-19.  Size  15,  4%  yards  35- 
inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  sixe  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  new  Spring  Fashion  Book  which 
has  pattern  designs  for  all  sizes,  ages  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


32  pages 
of  quick 
recipes ! 
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STANDARD  BRANDS  IncorporatecM 

BOX  8,  BROOKLYN  I,  N.Y.  | 

I  enclose  25«f  for  your  new  32-page  I 
cookbook  “When  You  Bake."  . 


Name- 


-State- 


City 

Q-2-19  I 


DON’T  WAIT-Send  today 
for  yotir  copy!  New  cook¬ 
book  contains  modem  tech¬ 
niques — step  by  step  illus¬ 
trated  directions  .  .  .  shows 
how  to  make  breads,  rolls, 
dessert  breads  quickly  with 
Fleischmann’s  Fast  Rising 
Dry  Yeast. 


Festive— and  prize¬ 
winning,  because 
made  with  Colonial, 
the  real  old-fash¬ 
ioned  molasses.  Ex¬ 
tra  rich  in  flavor, 
body  and  color. 
FREE  32 -page  rec¬ 
ipe  booklet.  Write 
Colonial  Molasses 
Co.,  96  Forrest  St., 
Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
FEEDING  MOLASSES 

A  top  quality  product  for  4-footed 
creatures.  In  tanks  and  drums.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  Colonial. 


Earn  many  dollars  now  with  Thomas  Terry's 
Amazing  New  Springtime  and  Year  'Round 
Plans.  Send  today  tor  two  unusual  assort¬ 
ments  on  approval  and  NEW  FREE  DISPLAY 
FOLDERS.  Write  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS,  20D. 
Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Moss. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  can 
stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  you 
may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish  your 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Every 
night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  week 
— one  each  night.  Third  week — one  every  other  night. 
Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water:  set  a  defin¬ 
ite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  break 
the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  Be¬ 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  digestive 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  natii- 
ral  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 
drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . . .  with  Carter’s  Pills  .  .  . 
and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporarily. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33^  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  tjie  rest  of  your  life. 


Big  7x11  rncc 

Photo  Album  rKtt 


Just  send  this  ad  and  10c  to  pay  mailing. 
Beautiful  4-coIor  covers,  black  leaves  hold 
250  snaps:  if  Magic  Mount  style,  no  glue 
or  paper  corners  needed.  It’s  fun  to  Magic 
Mount  snapshots.  Check  preference  for 
cover  design: 

DeLuie  Crown  Album.  Special  Child’s  Album. 
If  not  checked,  we  send  De  Luxe  Crown. 
CROWN  STUDIOS 
St.  Louis  14,  Mo..  U.  S,  A. 
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SYNOPSIS 

In  the  year  1808,  among  me  settlers  in 
the  fertile  lands  In  central  New  York 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Cllnton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schaick  families;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams;  Jim 
Miller,  an  attractive  young  doctor,  and 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  and  her  father.  Both 
Hannah  Williams.  Nate’s  daughter,  and 
Anna  Van  Schaick,  Peter’s  sister,  are  in 
love  with  Jim  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
forget  Polly  who  in  a  mood  of  pique  with 
Jim  marries  H^nry  Kingman.  Gradually, 
however,  Jim  is  drawn  more  and  more  to 
Hannah,  and  they  are  married  Christmas 
Eve. 

During  the  three  years,  following  the 
coming  of  the  Williams  and  Van  Schaick 
families  to  the  Genesee  Country,  death 
strikes  three  times,  taking  first  Peter’s 
wife  and  son,  and  then  Nate  Williams. 
Asa  Williams,  who  carries  on  the  farm 
after  his  father’s  death,  is  in  love  with 
Martha  Ball,  but  she  finds  herself  unable 
to  choose  between  him  and  Charles  Car- 
son,  an  ambitious  young  lawyer  and  poli¬ 
tician.  The  year  1811  finds  the  country  on 
the  brink  of  war  with  Britain  and  un¬ 
friendly  Indians.  Polly’s  good-for-nothing 
husband,  Henry  Kingman,  hated  by  some 
of  the  younger  braves,  is  found  dead  one 
winter  night,  his  head  cleft  by  a  blow 
from  a  tomahawk. 

War  against  Britain  is  finally  declared 
on  June  18,  1812,  by  President  Madison, 
and  that  fall  finds  Asa,  Peter  and  Jim 
serving  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  In  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  British  at 
Queenstown  Heights,  the  Americans  are 
routed  and  Pete  is  taken  prisoner.  Asa 
escapes  capture  and,  with  the  help  of  a 
young  French  girl  returns  safely  to  camp. 
Later  that  fall,  Hannah’s  baby  is  born 
and  Jim  is  summoned  home  because  of 
his  wife’s  critical  condition. 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

OR  A  long  moment  Jim  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  Hannah,  a  lump  in  his  throat 
and  his  heart  torn  by  the  worn,  tired 
face.  Then  he  turned  to  give  Constant 
a  hug  and  to  greet  the  others.  Constant 
gently  disengaged  herself  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand  led  him  across  the 
big  room  to  the  little  crib. 

“Look  here,  Jim!”  she  said. 

They  all  watched  his  face  while  he 
bent  over  and  had  his  first  hungry 
look  at  his  little  daughter.  After  a 
few  moments  he  turned  to  Anna  and 
inquired,  his  voice  husky: 

“Is  the  baby  all  right?” 

Anna  nodded,  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“She’s  just  fine,”  she  said. 

Suddenly  a  smile  irradiated  Jim  s 
tired  face  and  he  reached  over  and  with 
one  swoop  gathered  the  baby  out  of  her 
crib  into  his  arms  and  held  her  to  him. 
Disturbed,  the  baby  began  to  cry, 
whereupon  everybody  laughed  and  the 
tension  was  relieved. 

Presently  the  women  beckoned  Jim 
into  the  other  room  where  they  could 
talk  without  disturbing  Hannah,  and 
he  followed,  still  carrying  his  daughter 
in  his  arms. 

“Well,  what’s  the  story?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “AU  I  heard  was  that  Hannah 
was  very  sick  and  that  you  wanted  me 
to  come  home.” 

“We  hesitated  to  call  you  from  your 


army  duties,”  said  Constant.  “Asa 
wrote  that  you  were  just  overwhelmed 
with  sickness  in  camp.” 

“You  did  just  right  to  send  for  me,” 
Jim  said.  “My  place  is  here  with  Han¬ 
nah,  and  with  you  and  the  other  folks. 
I  never  should  have  gone  away. 

“But  tell  me,”  he  repeated,  “what 
happened?  The  baby,  of  course — but 
that  doesn’t  account  for  Hannah’s  being 
so  sick.” 

“I  heard  her  groaning  in  the  night,” 
said  Constant.  “When  I  went  in,  she 
was  having  a  chill.  I  sent  for  Anna.” 

“I  found  that  the  baby  was  coming,” 
said  Anna,  continuing  the  tale,  “and 
that  Hannah  was  getting  the  Genesee 
Fever  at  the  same  time.” 

“Yes,”  said  Jim,  “but  even  that 
should  be  over  after  two  or  three  days. 
Why  is  she  still  so  sick?” 

“You’re  a  doctor,”  Anna  reminded 
him,  gently.  “Either  of  these  ordeals 
is  enough  for  a  woman  at  a  time.  Why 
wouldn’t  she  be  sick — having  a  baby 
and  the  fever  too?” 

Jim  put  the  baby  into  Anna’s  arms 
and,  turning  abruptly,  went  to  look  out 
of  the  small-paned  window.  Outside  it 
was  raining  hard.  As  he  stared  at  the 
dreary  landscape,  fear  gripped  his 
heart. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  me?”  he 
thought.  “Too  tired,  I  guess.  Hannah’s 
sick,  but  I’ve  still  got  her  and,  by  the 
gods.  I’m  going  to  keep  her!” 

Turning  back  to  Anna,  he  asked: 

“Is  Hannah  eating?” 

“No.  Every  day  she  has  a  chill,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fever,  and  that  seems  to  take 
her  appetite.  She  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
interested  even  in  her  baby.” 

Constant  added,  hopefully: 

“Maybe  that’ll  change  now  that  she 
has  you,  Jim.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Anna,  “that  will  help. 
But  she  needs  you  as  a  doctor,  Jim. 
I’ve  done  everything  I  know  how  and 
she  doesn’t  gain.” 

“Well,”  said  Jim,  more  cheerfully, 
“when  she  wakes  up,  we’ll  see.” 

But  after  Jim  had  given  his  wife  a 
thorough  examination,  he  was  puzzled. 
She  had  lost  weight,  was  weak,  and 
the  fever  kept  recurring  every  day. 
All  she  wanted  was  liquids,  and  in  his 
experience  as  a  doctor  he  had  never 
seen  anyone  so  thirsty.  This  wasn’t 
the  Genesee  Fever,  bad  as  that  was. 
This  was  something  worse. 

There’s  something  else  the  matter, 
he  kept  frantically  telling  himself,  and 
I  don’t  know  what  it  is.  Hour  after 
hour  he  sat  by  Hannah’s  bedside  hold¬ 
ing  her  wasted  hand  while  she  slept, 
as  she  did  much  of  the  time.  When  he 
was  near,  she  seemed  to  be  content  just 
to  relax  and  rest.  Sometimes  she 
would  open  her  eyes  to  smile  gently 
at  him,  whereupon  he  would  try  to  re¬ 
assure  her  and  to  pour  his  own 
strength  and  courage  into  her  soul  to 
make  her  fight  with  him  to  regain  her 
health.  Occasionally,  completely  tired 
out,  he  would  doze  off  as  he  sat  by  her 
bedside,  and  during  the  next  few  days 
he  left  her  only  briefly  for  the  most 
urgent  life  and  death  calls  which  began 


to  come  in  as  soon  as  the  neighbors 
knew  that  he  was  home. 

Finally,  completely  baffled  and  dis¬ 
couraged  because  Hannah  seemed  to  be 
making  no  progress,  Jim  left  her  over¬ 
night  to  make  a  hurried  trip  to  Canan¬ 
daigua  to  talk  with  a  Dr.  Hendricks 
whom  he  had  met  and  who  had  made 
himself  famous  all  through  that  sec¬ 
tion.  After  Dr.  Hendricks  had  heard 
the  story,  he  said,  gently: 

“Jim,  you’re  too  close  to  your  wife 
to  be  a  good  diagnostician.  You  would 
know  what’s  the  matter  were  it  any 
other  woman.  You  know  that  it  hap¬ 
pens  time  and  again.  Some  time  we 
doctors  will  know  why;  we  don’t  now. 
Something  happens  when  the  baby  is 
born  whereby  the  woman  seems  to  be 
poisoned,  and  more  often  than  not  it  is 
the  end.  Go-  back  home,  my  boy,  keep 
her  content  by  sitting  with  her  all  of 
the  time,  do  all  you  can  to  keep  her 
fever  down,  and  hope  and  pray  for  the 
best.  That’s  all  I  can  tell  you.” 

As  Jim  turned  to  leave,  the  other 
doctor  crossed  the  room  and  put  into 
his  handclasp  all  the  sympathy  and  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  was  unable  to  put 
into  words.  Jim  never  knew  how  he 
made  the  trip  from  Canandaigua 
home,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  little 
to  hope  for.  From  then  on  he  was 
ruthless  in  refusing  to  leave  Hannah’s 
side,  no  matter  what  the  emergency. 
He  reread  his  few  medical  books  and 
racked  his  brains  to  think  of  something 
that  would  help. 

Day  by  day,  Hannah  grew  weaker. 
For  a  few  days  after  Jim  had  first 
come,  he  had  thought  and  hoped  that 
she  had  rallied  a  little  and  that  his 
strength  and  what  he  was  doing  for  her 
as  a  physician  were  helping.  But  now 
he  knew  that  it  was  a  hopeless  fight, 
and  that  something  was  destroying  her 
beyond  the  knowledge  and  control  of 
any  doctor  of  his  time.  Otherwise,  he 
pondered,  why  did  so  many  women 
die  after  childbirth?” 

One  day  as  he  sat  alone  by  the  side  of 
her  bunk,  Hannah  opened  her  eyes  and 
smiled  at  him.  Little  spots  of  color 
shone  in  each  cheek;  her  eyes  were 
bright,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to 
Jim  that  she  was  her  old  self  again. 
Even  when  she  spoke  her  voice  had  a 
stronger  tone,  and  his  heart  beat  high 
with  hope. 

“Jim,  dear,”  she  said,  “it’s  no  use. 
You  know  it,  an'd  I  know  it.  We  don’t 
either  of  us  want  it  to  be  this  way, 
but  it  is  beyond  our  control.  And  it’s 
not  hard  to  die — as  you  will  know  some 
time  when  you  come  to  where  I  am 
now.  I’m  only  sorry  for  you  and  the 
baby.  So  I  want  to  say  this  to  you.  You 
won’t  like  it  now,  but  some  time  maybe 
it  will  comfort  you. 

“You’ve  been  everything  I  could  de¬ 
sire  as  a  lover  and  a  husband,  and  I 
don’t  want  you  to  eat  your  heart  out 
with  regrets  thinking  that  things  might 
have  been  different  if  you  had  done 
this  or  that.  You’ve  done  all  right,  my 
dear.  I  have  never  been  sorry  for  one 
.single  moment  that  I  married  you.  I’ve 
always  been  proud  of  the  great  work 
you  do  in  the  world.  And  I’m  not  fool- 
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Now  in  the  dormant  tree. 
What  latent  apples  lie 
Within  the  brittle  twig 
Of  Baldwin,  Russet,  Spy? 

Here  in  the  tight  curled  bud. 
Encased  against  the  cold. 
What  promises  of  Spring, 
What  harvest  yet  untold? 


ishly  sentimental  or  dramatic  when  I 
tell  you  that  if  one  of  us  has  to  go 
now,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  me.” 

“Stop  it!”  interrupted  Jim,  his  voice 
breaking.  “I  can’t  stand  to  hear  you 
talk  like  that.” 

“Yes,  you  can,  my  dear.  I  want  you 
to  listen.  I  want  you  to  be  comforted 
by  remembering  what  you’ve  done  for 
me  and  what  you’ve  meant  to  me.  Now 
please  don’t  be  angry  with  me  when  I 
also  tell  you  this.  Some  time  when  you 
find  the  right  girl,  I  want  you  to  marry 
again  ...” 

“Don’t  talk  that  way!”  he  cried. 

“I  want  you  to  listen,  Jim,”  she  in¬ 
sisted,  gently.  “Above  all  men,  a  doctor 
nee(fs  a  wife,  somebody  to  be  waiting 
for  him  after  the  long  trips  and  the 
cruel,  harrowing  experiences.  My 
daughter” — her  eyes  lighted  up  with 
pride — “will  need  a  mother.  Just  be 
sure  that  the  girl  you  choose  loves 
you,  and  love  will  do  all  of  the  rest. 
I  won’t  feel  badly  if  you  find  happiness 
with  someone  else,  because  whatever 
your  experience  is  with  another  wom¬ 
an,  nothing  can  take  away  from  me 
what  I  have  had  with  you.  And  when 
we  meet  again — as  I  am  sure  we  shall 
— that,  too,  will  be  all  right.  For  how 
can  there  be  a  Heaven  unless  every¬ 
thing  some  way,  somehow,  comes  out 
right?” 

She  smiled  at  him  again,  the  lovely 
light  faded  out  of  her  eyes,  and  she 
closed  them  and  fell  into  a  sleep  from 
which  she  did  not  awake.  Her  death 
left  Jim  dazed  and  grief -stricken. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

During  the  days  that  intervene 

between  the  death  of  a  loved  one  and 
the  burial,  those  who  are  left  are  dazed 
with  shock  and  the  emotional  excite¬ 
ment  of  meeting  those  who  come  to  call 
and  of  coping  with  the  necessary  de¬ 
tails  of  the  funeral.  Always  the  hard¬ 
est  time  is  the  return  home  after  the 
funeral  when  one  tries  to  settle  down 
to  some  kind  of  a  normal  life  again. 

So  it  was  with  Jim  Miller.  He  was 
so  surrounded  with  friends  who  came 
from  far  and  near  all  up  and  down  the 
countryside  to  pay  their  last  respects 
and  to  attend  Hannah’s  funeral  that 
the  bitter  sense  of  loss  and  lonesome¬ 
ness  did  not  fully  strike  until  he  came 
back  to  his  own  desolate  house.  Then, 
everywhere  he  turned,  everything  he 
looked  at,  everything  he  touched,  re¬ 
minded  him  that  he  had  not  only  lost 
his  beloved  wife  but  the  best  friend  he 
had  in  the  world.  It  was  Constant’s 
loss,  too,  and  Asa’s,  who  had  been  fur¬ 
loughed  from  the  Army,  and  their  grief 
was  terrible;  but  it  was  worse  for  Jim, 
for  when  Hannah  died  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a  part  of  him,  the  best  part  of 
him,  had  gone  too. 

Coming  back  from  the  funeral.  Con¬ 
stant  had  tried  to  persuade  Jim  to  come 
to  their  home,  but  he  felt  that  he  had 
to  be  alone,  that  this  was .  something 
he  had  to  fight  all  by  himself  right  at 
the  start  or  he  never  would  be  able  to 
go  on.  So  he  went  back  to  his  own  home 
alone.  Neighbors  had  seen  to  it  that 
there  was  plenty  of  food,  but  he  had 
no  desire  to  eat.  Someone  had  kindled 
a  fire  in  the  big  fireplace.  He  sank  into 
his  favorite  chair  and  could  think  only 
of  the  innumerable  times  he  had  come 
home  from  a  long  ride  and  a  hard  day, 
and  Hannah  had  met  him  at  the  door, 
taken  his  things,  kissed  him,  and  led 
him  to  this  very  chair  so  that  he  could 
rest  and  warm  himself.  But  that  never 
could  be  agerih.  She  was  gone. 

Even  his  profession  brought  Jim  no 
comfort,  for  he  felt  only  bitterness  as 
he  thought  of  how  limited  doctors  were 
in  their  fight  with  disease  and  death. 
With  all  his  skill  he  had  not  been  able 
to  save  his  own. 

Finally,  emotionally  and  physically 
exhausted,  he  fell  asleep.  Hours  later, 
when  the  fire  had  burned  low  and  the 
room  had  darkened,  he  was  awakened 
by  a  pounding  at  his  door.  Partially 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Genuine  GOATSKIN 

LEATHER 

A-2  Flying  JACKET 

Air  Corps  Pilot’s  Stylo  Jacket 
in  Dark  Brown  Genuine  Goatskin 
Leather.  Zipper  front.  Fully  lined 
oabardine.  Ejastic  knit  cuffs  & 
waistband.  Sizes  36-46. 

Formerly  .  $21.95 

NOW .  $14.95 

OFFICERS’  TRENCH  COATS 

This  is  the  original  all  wool  Navy  Blue  Coat 
used  by  U.  S.  Navy  officers.  Detachable  wool 
lining.  Reissued.  Sizes  34-40.  £22.50 

Special  at  - - - - 

ALL  LEATHER  WORK  SHOE 

Army  style  tan  leather  elk.  Leather  soles  &  rubber 
heels.  Sizes  b-IO'/a,  wide.  Special  re-  AK  OK 
duced  price  . - .  “ 

marine  green  trousers 

100%  Wool.  Sizes  31-42 - -  $5.95 

LADIES  SLACKS 

Made  for  WAC’s  and  Army  Nurses, 

Forest  Green  Twill. 

Reissued  but  washed. 

LADIES  SHIRTS 

to  match  above 

Small,  med.,  large 


LADIES  RAINCOAT 

Colorful,  extra-strong  vinyl  plas¬ 
tic,  NON-TRANSPARENT,  guar- 
anteed  not  to  peel  or  crack.  Full 
cut  with  comfortable  ragian 
sleeves,  belt.  hood.  Colors:  Lt. 
Blue.  Royal  Blue.  Wine.  Gray. 
Green.  Sizes:  Small.  OK 

Medium.  Large _ 

LADIES  SHIRTS 

Originally  made  for  U.  S.  Marine  Women’s 
Corps,  Fine  quality  cotton  poplin.  Style  ne 
same  as  above  illus.  Sizes  30-40  New  ....  ^  ■  .“B 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue 

Orders  sent  postpaid.  Sorry  No  C.  O.  O.'s 

ConiDlete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

Consumers  Clothing  Co.,  Inc. 

BOX  K  —  20  GREENE  ST. 

NEW  YORK  13.  N.  Y. 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
2  5c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 

RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION. 

GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


LOOK 

hr  Rupture  Help 


Brooks  Patented  Air  i; 
t^uahion  appliance.  This  mar-  s 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
®rieducible  rupture  is  GUAR-  : 
anteed  to  bring  YOU  heav-  ' 
enly  comfort  and  security —  ' 

“fy  snd  night — at  work  and  :■ 
fJ-Pj^y—oritcostsyouNOTH- 
!  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
men,  women,  and 
cMdren.  Durable,  cheap.  Seni  on  Irial  to  prove  it. 
Wot  TOld  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
«ee  B(»k  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

brooks  appliance  CO.,  201-B  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


free  samples  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

^^KNITTING  YARNS 


Quality  all  wool  hand  knitting 
yarns  at  direct-to-you  LOW 
PDicuno.,.-  .  ‘PRICES.  Send  for  FREE  samples. 
rRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  91,  Winchester,  Mass. 


aroused,  Jim  stumbled  to  the  door  and 
threw  it  open.  On  the  doorstep  stood 
Bill  Fox,  shaking  with  cold  and  nerv¬ 
ousness. 

“Jim,”  he  said,  “I  hate  to  bother  you 
now,  but  can  you  come  ?  Ellen  is  awful 
sick  and  I’ve  got  to  have  help.” 

T  HOROUGHLY  awake  now,  Jim  wel¬ 
comed  the  interruption.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  something  else  to  think 
about,  regular  work  and  routine  that 
would  perhaps  help  to  relieve  the  pain 
in  his  heart.  It  was  morning  when  he 
got  back.  He  rode  directly  to  Con¬ 
stant’s  cabin,  stabled  his  horse  and 
went  in,  to  find  Constant  getting 
breakfast.  Asa  and  Joel  greeted  him 
briefly.  Anna  Van  Schaick  was  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  cradle.  Jim  strode  across 
the  room  and  stood  looking  down  on 
his  little  daughter.  His  heart  was  bit¬ 
ter.  That  little  red-faced  thing  had 
taken  her  mother’s  life,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  almost  hated  the  child.  Then 
he  reminded  himself  that  the  baby  was 
not  responsible  for  being  born.  As  he 
stood  there  looking  down  at  her,  she 
opened  her  blue  eyes  and  looked  up  at 
him,  and  suddenly  Jim’s  bitterness 
vanished  in  a  wave  of  protective¬ 
ness.  She  was  part  of  Hannah. 

Turning  to  Constant,  he  said: 

“Her  name  is  Hannah.  We’ll  call  her 
Hannah.” 

Constant’s  face,  tired  and  strained 
with  grief,  brightened: 

“That’s  good,  Jim,”  she  said,  “and 
it’s  like  you.” 

Later,  alone  with  him.  Constant  at¬ 
tempted  a  word  of  comfort: 

“You’ve  helped  me  and  I  don’t  know 
how  many  others  in  trouble,  my  son,” 
she  said,  “now  let  me  tell  you  that  you 
still  have  us  and  your  friends  and  we 
all  love 

Moved 

laily,  by,#ierffravj 
Jim  wa; 

Then  h 

“It’s  diffie 
this  time,  but  I 
I  nevei^^knew  my  mother.  She  died 
whenrf^^|f*ljir|^niiii^But  it  has  been 
my  iritfihfeqr  :£  Jfn?llhen  and 

to 


himself,  and 
ject  to  the  baby: 

“She’s  Jim.  And  even  now, 

so  youngfcqipl^ Gift’ll _all  of  us 
love  he 
grief. 

Hanna; 

W  HEN  Jim 

home  later  that  day,  someone  knoiike 
On  opening  the  door,  he  found  Polly 
Stevens  Kingman  standing  there. 

“May  I  come  in,  Jim?”  she  asked. 

Surprised,  he  swung  the  door  wide 
and  invited  her  to  come  in.  After  she 
had  seated  herself  before  the  fireplace, 
there  was  an  awkward  pause  while  he 
waited  for  her  to  say  what  had  brought 
her. 

“Maybe  this  is  a  mistake,  Jim,”  she 
said,  hesitatingly,  “but  I  just  wanted 
to  tell  you  something,  thinking  maybe 
it  would  help  a  little.”  She  paused  and 
then  continued  slowly; 

“I  never  had  an3d;hing  but  trouble 
until  lately.  As  a  child  I  had  no  chance 
to  play  because  things  never  went  right 
at  home.  Mother  did  her  best,  but  she 
couldn’t  do  it  all.  You  know  Father, 
and  you  know  what  happened  to  Moth¬ 
er  on  the  trail  coming  out  here.  You 
know  about  my  married  life.  And, 
through  it  all,  Jim,  since  we  came  west, 
you  are  the  only  one  who  has  ever 
understood  me  and  helped. 

“Because  of  that  help  and  because 
of  my  little  son,  I  have  built  myself 
a  new  life  in  which  there  is  some  peace 
and  contentment.  And  I  think  I  have 
made  myself  over,  too,”  she  added,  her 
cheeks  flushing.  “I’ve  learned  to  con¬ 
trol  my  temper,  and  I’ve  found  out 
that  one  can’t  continue  to  live  and 
grow  if  one  builds  a  hard  shell  around 


oneself.  One  can’t  be  a  good  mother 
that  way. 

“I’m  not  expressing  myself  very 
well,”  she  continued,  watching  Jim’s 
tired,  strained  face  as  he  stared  fixed¬ 
ly  at  the  glowing  coals  in  the  fireplace, 
“and  maybe  it  wasn’t  such  a  good  idea 
to  come  here  today,  but  somehow  I  was 
compelled  to,  because  I  know  what  you 
are  thinking — that  you  are  a  doctor 
and  yet  you  were  unable  to  save  the 
one  closest  and  dearest  to  you.  I 
thought  maybe  that  this  was  the  time 
to  tell  you  that  I  know  that  in  almost 
eve.y  home  for  miles  around  there  are 
men  and  women  thinking  of  you  and 
wishing  that  they  could  stand  with  you 
in  your  trouble  as  time  and  again  you 
have  stood  with  them  in  theirs — men 
and  women  who  lot  only  owe  their 
lives  and  health  to  you  but,  more  im¬ 
portant  still,  people  like  me  who  owe 
you  the  ability  to  go  on  with  the  fight. 
I  am  trying  to  speak  for  all  of  them, 
Jim.  That’s  what  I  wanted  to  say.” 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  the  silence 
in  the  room  was  broken  only  by  the 
crackle  of  the  fire.  Jim  was  so  silent 
that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  what  she  said.  But  as  she  rose 
and  opened  the  door,  he  rose  and  said: 

“Wait!” 

She  turned  toward  him,  her  face 
flushed  and  her  beautiful  dark  eyes 
bright  with  emotion.  Jim  swallowed 
hard  but  could  only  say: 

“Thanks,  Polly.” 

But  it  was  enough.  She  turned  quick¬ 
ly  to  the  open  door  and  was  gone. 

CTo  Be  Continued) 

—  A.A.  — 

QUILTS  TO  TREASURE 

{Continued  from  Fage  24) 
Basting  through  top,  batting  and  lin¬ 
ing  when  putting  the  quilt  in  the  frames 
helps  to  keep  all  smooth  and  free  from 
pucW|Ls^ii^^^]^^e  center  of  the  quilt 

ThenVba^iljy y^\ul^  ^^yfeo^fcer. 
The^ ^f^tld 
of  promict. 

used  for  piecing  quilts;  for 

needles  Nos.  7  to  10,  accord¬ 
ed.  Quilt  with  an  18- 
otted  at  one 
ning 


esign, 

regular  embrdi^r^»ilFT<^y^^^a  help 
in  keeping  work  smooth  wnlfe  whip- 
the  design  before  putting 

much  can  be  ac 
Fg  a  box  or  basket 
_  5ces  ready  to  sew 

while  the  radio  or  while 

just  visiting.  Then  when  the  quilt  is  in 
the  frames,  you  can  be  equally  relaxed 
and  really  enjoy  quilting. 

TO  ORDER  PATTERNS  FOR  QUILTS 
Send  fifteen  cents  to  Embroidery 
Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 
for  each  of  the  following  quilt  patterns; 
No.  1051 — The  Noisy  Duckling 
No.  888 — Tulips  in  Basket 
No.  997 — Log  Cabin 
No.  1457 — Quilting  Desigpi 
For  each  of  the  other  designs  shown 
on  page  24,  send  three  cents  for  in 
struction  sheet  to  the  same  address 
and  order  hy  name  of  the  pattern.  Add 
fifteen  cents  for  copy  of  our  new 
Needlework  Book. 

Some  helpful  booklets  which  show  a 
number  of  designs  and  contain  a  few 
patterns  are: 

QUILTS — Order  from  The  Spool  Cot¬ 
ton  Company,  Educational  Mail  Dept 
400,  264  Ogden  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Price 
10  cents. 

ANN  ORR  LOCKPORT  QUILT  PAT¬ 
TERN  BOOK — Lockport  Cotton  Bat¬ 
ting  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Price  10 
cents. 

A  SET  OF  ELEVEN  QUILT  PAT¬ 
TERNS  —  Lockport  Cotton  Batting 
Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Price  10 
cents. 


PUPPY  LOVE 

“That’s  a  cute  pup,”  said  the  man 
next  door.  “What’s  his  name?” 

“Grape -Nuts  Wheat -Meal,”  an¬ 
swered  the  little  boy. 

“That’s  a  mouthful, alright,”  laughed 
the  man.  “Who  named  him  that?” 

“My  mommy.  One  morning  when  I 
was  eating  my  hot  cereal,  she  patted 
the  pup  and  said  she  was  glad  I  liked 
Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  because  it 
sure  liked  me!” 


Adv. 


UMLL  pira 


FREE  -  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selec¬ 
tion  easy.  Beautiful  colors,  smart 
new  patterns.  Wholesale  prices 
save  %.  We  pay  postage.  Write 
now.  Supply  limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Department  76,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


SMITH-CORONA 


The  superlative  desk  model  add¬ 
ing  machine  with  these  fine  fea¬ 
tures: 


y 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 


Clear  listing  of  figures  on  tape. 

Totals  to  $999,999.99. 

Virtually  foolproof  and  trouble 
free. 

Easy  to  operate — Learn  to  use 
in  5  minutes. 

Priced  at  only  $113.95  including 
tax. 


Guaranteed. 

SEND  COUPON 


T-  S.  PLACE 

Dept.  AA  Oxford,  New  York 

□  Ship  me  a  new  Smith-Corona  adding 
machine  at  once. 


I  I  Inclosed  is  $113.95.  Ship  prepaid. 
□  Ship  C.O.D. 

Send  literature. 


Name . 

Address- 


City — 
State — . — - 


KEEP  YOUR  ACCOUNTS  TO  DATE. 
ORDER  YOUR  SMITH-CORONA 


TODAY  ! 


(116)  28 


Low  cost  main  dishes  for 
breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner— 
with  Gorton’s  tasty  whole¬ 
some  Ready-to-Fry.  Deep 
sea  flavor  at  its  best.  Favorite 
for  29  years. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 


f/. 


n 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding;  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensiOle 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and 
address  to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept. 
102-C  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of  the 
new  and  different  Rice  Method  will  be 
sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  com¬ 
fort  to  thousands  —  by  releasing  them 
from  Trusses  with  springs  and  straps, 
that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information — 
write  today ! 


RUPTURE-EASER 

A  strong,  form  fitting, 
wnsbable  suppui ..  Bark 
lacing  a(Uu.stabIe.  Snaps 
up  In  front.  Adjustable 
leg  .strap.  Soft,  flat 
groin  pad.  No  steel  or 
leather  bands.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after  operation 
support.  For  men  or  vromen.  Mail  orders  giro 
measure  around  the  Icneesl  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Specify  right  or  left  side  or  douhle. 

PI.OE9  BSACE  CO. 

308  E.  12th,  Dept.  AA-2  Kansas  City  6,  Mg. 
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Raymond  Premru  of  Gorham,  New  York,  and  the  50  foxes  which  he  caught  to 
win  him  the  title  of  New  York  State  4-H  Club  Fox  Trapping  Champion. 


4-H  Trapping  Contest 
Aeeonnts  for  1,691  Foxes 


At  a  banquet  in  Ithaca  on  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  Raymond  Premru  of  Gor¬ 
ham,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  was 
crowned  State  fox  trapping  champion. 

The  Fox  Trapping  Contest  has  been 
conducted  for  several  years  through 
cooperation  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  State 
4-H  Club  Office  and  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Each  year  thefe  has  been  more 
interest  on  the  part  of  local  sportsmen 
and  farmers  in  counties  where  foxes 
have  become  a  serious  menace  to  poul- 
trymen. 

Raymond’s  total  catch  was  50,  and 
the  800  boys  who  competed  in  the  con¬ 
test  accounted  for  1,691  foxes.  As  his 
prize,  Raymond  received  an  Ithaca  re¬ 
peating  shotgun.  State  Conservation 
Commissioner  Perry  Duryea  made  the 
presentation. 

Other  winners  and  the  number  of 
foxes  trapped  by  them  are  as  follows: 
2nd,  Gene  Gage,  Canandaigua,  42;  3rd, 
Russell  Kilian,  Cowlesville,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  Jr.,  Ancramdale,  tied  with 
34;  4th,  James  Adamezak,  Gainesville, 
28;  5th,  Donald  Foster,  Alexander, 
Richard  Torey,  Portageville,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Quibble,  Dansville,  tied  with  26; 
6th,  Robert  Blew,  Oakfield,  and  Alfred 
Crotsley,  Honeoye,  tied  with  23. 

Best  Pelt 

Prizes  were  also  offered  for  the  best 
prepared  pelts.  First  prize  in  this  class 


went  to  William  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Ancram¬ 
dale.  Other  winners  in  order  of  placing 
were:  Richard  Buck,  Catskill;  Norman 
Baker,  Warsaw;  Richard  Robinson, 
Ransom  ville;  Leo  Drollette,  Danne- 
mora;  Fay  Andrews,  Sodus;  Glenn 
Neal,  Churchville. 

The  banquet  was  attended  by  about 
40  trappers,  including  county  winners 
as  well  as  state  winners.  Prizes  to  the 
winners  consisted  of  traps,  flashlights, 
fishing  rods  and  other  items  of  inter¬ 
est  to  young  sportsmen. 

—  A. A.  — 

PROPOSED  STATE  FAIR 
SITE  TO  COST  $56,200,000 

The  temporary  New  York  State  Fair 
Commission  recently  made  its  report  to 
Governor  Dewey.  The  Commission  pro¬ 
poses  the  construction  of  an  Empire 
State  Exposition  at  Mattydale,  4l^ 
miles  north  of  Syracuse.  Buildings  at 
the  new  site  would  be  constructed  so 
they  could  be  used  on  a  year-round 
basis  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
would  cost  $56,200,000. 

The  first  stage  of  the  plans  would 
cost  an  estimated  $28,500,000.  If  this 
proposal  is  carried  out,  the  present 
State  Fair  grounds  will  be  abandoned. 

In  the  meantime  the  first  full-scale 
fair  since  1941  will  be  conducted  this 
year  at  the  old  site.  A  limited  exposi¬ 
tion  for  livestock  and  young  people’s 


Do  you  suffer  distress  from 

>-*^fEMALE 


WEAKN 


With  Its  Nervous, 
Highstrung  Feelings? 

Are  you  troubled  by  distress  of  fe¬ 
male  functional  monthly  disturb¬ 
ances?  Does  it  make  you  feel  so 
nervous,  cranky,  restless,  weak,  a 
bit  moody — at  such  times?  Then  do 
try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound  to  relieve  such  symp¬ 
toms  !  Women  by  the  thousands 
have  reported  remarkable  benefits. 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  what 
Doctors  call  a  uterine  sedative.  It 
has  a  grand  soothing  effect  on  one 
of  woman’s  most  important  organs. 
Taken  regularly — Pinkham’s  Com¬ 
pound  helps  build  up  resistance 
against  such  distress.  It’s  also  a  great 
stomachic  tonic !  All  drugstores. 


Monthly  Female  Pains 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  very 
elective  to  relieve  monthly 
cramps,  headache,  backache, 
— when  due  to  female  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances. 


VEGETABLE  y 
COMPOUND^ 


exhibits  was  held  last  year. 

The  long-time  plan  for  the  exposi¬ 
tion  calls  for  seven  buildings:  a  theme 
building  in  the  center;  three  buildings 
for  agriculture;  one  for  trade,  trans¬ 
portation  and  science,  and  two  women’s 
buildings,  plus  facilities  for  year-round 
sports. 

Some  sentiment  has  arisen  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  proposal,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  em¬ 
bark  on  a  state  project  of  this  magni¬ 
tude. 

The  Syracuse  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  February  7  gave  pub¬ 
licity  to  a  resolution  opposing  the  Mat¬ 
tydale  site  for  the  Fair.  Among  other 
things,  the  resolution  charged  that  the 
report  of  the  State  Fair  Commission 
is  misleading  because  it  does  not  give 
an  unbiased  report  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  both  sites.  It 
characterized  the  Commission  report  as 
more  of  a  “sales  brochure”  than  an  un¬ 
biased  legislative  committee  report. 

—  A.A.  — 

ARTIFICIAE  RREEDIAG 
FOR  BROWN  SWISS 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  New 
York  Brown  Swiss  Association  to  sign 
up  a  sufficient  number  of  Brown  Swiss 
herds  to  start  artificial  breeding  serv¬ 
ice  for  that  breed. 

A  committee  of  Brown  Swiss  breed¬ 
ers  has  been  named  to  work  with  the 
New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Associ¬ 
ation  in  locating  and  selecting  the  best 
Brown  Swiss  sires  for  purchase.  The 
members  of  this  committee  are:  Ed, 
Schllawski,  Albert  Dean,  Charles  Loson 
and  Andrew  Koontz. 

Earl  Merrill  of  Webster,  New  York, 
is  heading  a  committee  to  secure  the 
sign-up  of  Brown  Swiss  herds  for  this 
project.  It  is  expected  that  the  service 
will  be  available  only  in  neighborhoods 
where  at  least  50  cows  are  enrolled. 

—  A.A.  — 

FORESTRY  CONTEST 
WINNERS 

Stewart  Brand  of  Malone,  New  York, 
is  the  winner  of  the  New  York  State 
4-H  Forestry  Contest  for  outstanding 
work  in  that  field.  Because  he  also  won 
a  scholarship  in  the  national  contest, 
a  scholarship  given  by  the  Cotton  & 
Hanlon  Lumber  Company  of  Odessa, 
New  York,  went  to  the  runner-up, 
James  Dexter  of  Narrowsburg,  Sullivan 
County.  James  is  planning  to  start 
training  soon  at  the  New  York  State 
Ranger’s  School  at  Wanakena. 

—  A.A.  — 

RECIPE  CORRECTION 

The  recipe  for  “Plain  Cake”  made  by 
the  muffin-meringue  method  (page  36, 
December  4th  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist)  and  perfected  by  careful  ex¬ 
perimentation  of  Dr.  Gertrude  Sunder- 
lin  and  Harriet  Beyer  Ohlrogge  of  the 
School  of  Home  Economics  at  Purdue 
University  should  read : 

Plain  Cake  by  Muffin-Meringue  Method 

2  egos,  separated  %  teaspoon  salt 

I'/i  cups  sugar  1/2  cup  shortening 

3  cups  sifted  cake  flour  I  cup  milk 

2  teaspoons  double-acting  I  teaspoon  vanilla 

baking  powder  OR  3  tsps. 

tartrate  baking  powder 

Have  all  ingredients  at  room  tem¬ 
perature.  Beat  egg  whites  until  almost 
stiff.  Gradually  add  6  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  beating  until  the  egg  whites  are 
very  stiff.  Mix  and  sift  the  remaining 
dry  ingredients  into  a  bowl.  Add  the 
egg  yolks,  shortening  and  vanilla.  Mix 
until  smooth  (250  to  300  strokes  by 
hand  or  minutes  at  low  speed  with 
electric  mixer).  Stir  the  egg  white  mer¬ 
ingue  into  the  batter  and  blend  well,  f 
Turn  into  three  waxpaper-lined  8-inch 
round  cake  pans  ( or  two  8-inch  square 
pans  or  tvim  9  inch  round  cake  pans). 
Bake  at  365  degrees  F.  for  25  to  30 
minutes. 

—  A.A.  — 

Brood  sow  rations  containing  as  ^ 
much  as  one-fourth  of  alfalfa  hay  or 
meal  are  being  recommended  by  some 
veterinarians  as  a  means  of  curbing 
losses  of  baby  pigs. 
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the  United  States.  Also,  it  is  the  sar¬ 
dine  capital  of  the  country.  The  one 
great  industry  is  catching  sardines  — 
which  I  understand  are  just  baby  her- 
ring — and  packing  them  in  the  little,  flat 
tin  boxes  seen  in  every  grocery  store.  In 
buying  sardines  from  the  Ashing  boats 
which  net  them,  the  unit  price  is  not 
weight  but  measure — the  hogset,  rec¬ 
koned  as  ten  bushels.  In  the  past  years 
the  price  has  ranged  all  the  way  from 
'  $5.00  to  $50.00.  Last  October  the  price 
was  $25.00.  Fish  at  $2.50  per  bushel 
seem  cheap. 

When  we  were  in  Maine  a  year  ago 
we  failed  to  visit  the  famed  potato 
country  of  Aroostook  County,  which 
was  surely  a  flagrant  omission  on  the 
part  of  anyone  claiming  to  be  a  farmer. 
This  year  we  corrected  our  mistake  by 
taking  a  swing  northward  along  the 
St.  John  River  and  then  entering  the 
potato  country  through  the  Canadian 
backdoor.  The  region  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  adjoining  and  east  of  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  line  is  agriculturally 
a  pretty  poor  country.  It  is  level 
enough  but  still  largely  in  evergreen 
forests  with  tiny  villages  and  primitive 
little  farmsteads.  The  people  are 
Scotch,  English  and  Irish;  not  the 
French  Canadian  stock  so  character¬ 
istic  of  Quebec  Province.  The  principal 
evidence  of  activity  is  the  pulpwood 
piled  along  the  roads  to  be  picked  up 
by  truck. 

Further  north  and  east  in  the  St. 
John  valley  are  some  dairy  farms  that 
might  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  our  own  milk-shed.  Here  we  noted 
one  practice  which  made  us  sure  we 
were  not  at  home.  These  farmers  still 
grow  root  crops,  mangel  beets  and 
Swede  turnips.  Time  was  when  we  did 
this  extensively  in  New  York,  and  our 
farm  grew  plenty  of  them  in  my 
father’s  boyhood  a  century  ago.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  are  two  reasons  why  the 
farmers  of  the  St.  John  Valley  still 
cling  to  crops  which  we  have  rejected. 
For  one  thing,  this  country  is  cool  with 
a  pretty  short  season  for  corn,  whereas 
beets  and  turnips  delight  in  such  con¬ 
ditions.  Another  factor  is  that  these 


Scotch  and  English  farmers  are  in 
many  cases  only  one  generation  re¬ 
moved  from  the  old  homeland,  and  root 
crops  are  still  a  regular  part  of  their 
farm  thinking. 

The  Aroostook  potato  country  does 
not  stop  short  at  the  state  line  but 
sticks  out  into  Canada.  I  stopped  and 
visited  with  a  Canadian  farmer  who 
was  growing  thirty  acres  of  potatoes 
and  very  evidently  doing  an  excellent 
job.  Just  at  that  time,  he  was  digging 
a  plot  of  6y2  acres  of  Sebagos  that 
had  been  certified  and  were  sold  to  go 
immediately  to  South  Africa.  I  suppose 
that  with  prompt  shipment  on  an  ex¬ 
press  steamer  they  would  arrive  just 
about  in  time  for  spring  planting  in 
the  Southern  hemisphere. 

We  generally  think  of  this  region  as 
having  a  sort  of  sub-arctic  climate 
with  “nine  months’  winter  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  late  in  the  fall.’’  Well,  they 
told  me  that  the  snow  did  get  wonder¬ 
fully  deep  and  that  40  below  zero  was 
not  unusual.  But  this  year  the  higher 
parts  of  the  New  York  milk-shed  had 
frost  earlier  than  Aroostook  County. 
With  us,  corn  and  potatoes  and  all 
tender  vegetation  were  pretty  well 
killed  in  late  September,  but  the  Cana¬ 
dian  grower  I  talked  with  said  his 
vines  were  green  until  October  8th.  In¬ 
cidentally,  he  added  that  he  was  rather 
pleased  when  frost  came  because  he 
was  getting  too  many  big,  over-grown 
tubers  to  which  the  buyers  objected. 

On  our  small  automobile  wanderings, 
we  prefer  a  good  tourist  home  to  a 
hotel,  the  greatest  reason  being  that  I 
like  to  talk  to  people.  The  hotel  clerk 
has  no  time  for  talk  and,  more  than 
that,  he  knows  very  little  and  cares 
even  less  about  the  things  that  I  am 
interested  in.  On  the  other  hand,  your 
host  and  hostess  in  a  tourist  home  are 
frequently  people  of  high  intelligence 
who  love  to  tell  you  everything  they 
know  concerning  the  local  community. 
North  of  Houlton,  Maine,  we  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  find  a  tourist  farm¬ 
stead  right  out  in  the  open  country. 

The  owner  had  three  cows  (too  many, 
he  said),  sixty  acres  of  potatoes,  and  a 


beautiful  and  very  modern  farm  home. 
Best  of  all,  he  was  digging  potatoes 
that  afternoon,  and  I  followed  the  dig¬ 
ger  up  and  down  the  field.  Take  it 
from  me  that  when  a  digger  goes  down 
the  field  digging  two  rows  at  a  time 
of  a  crop  which  is  running  almost  or 
quite  600  bushels  per  acre,  the  tubers 
roll  off  the  apron  in  a  veritable  cas¬ 
cade  and  form  a  windrow  behind. 

Picking  potatoes  is  universally  piece 
work  at  so  much  per  barrel.  The  Can¬ 
adian  grower  was  paying  15  cents  with 
board  or  16  cents  without.  My  host 
paid  22  cents  without,  which  means 
that  the  inflation  level  is  higher  in  the 
States  than  across  the  line.  Both  men 
and  women  are  used  as  pickers.  He  said 
careful  account  keeping  showed  that 
it  post  ten  cents  a  barrel  just  to  draw 
and  dump  them  in  farm  storage  houses. 
Loading  a  dozen  or  two  barrels  by 
main  strength  is  not  a  serious  matter, 
but  where  from  500  to  700  barrels  a 
day  are  handled,  backs  grow  tired  and 
lame.  All  potatoes  are  loaded  by  an 
electric  hoist  mounted  on  the  truck  and 
powered  by  an  ordinary  starting  bat¬ 
tery  connected  with  the  truck  gener¬ 
ator. 

Men  here  expect  to  work  long  hours 
during  the  digging  season.  My  host 
said,  “You’ll  see  lights  in  all  these 
homes  by  4:30  in  the  morning.”  'That 
evening  when  the  early  October  dusk 
dropped  down  and  the  digger  stopped 
and  the  picking  crew  went  home,  there 
were  still  120  barrels  of  potatoes  in 
the  field.  Next  morning  he  remarked, 
“We  drew  potatoes  until  9:30  last 
night.”  Few  dairymen,  I  hope,  work 
hours  as  long  as  that. 

So  far  as  varieties  are  concerned,  he 
said  that  Katahdin  seemed  to  suit  his 
conditions  best.  He  sets  the  planter  to 
drop  the  seed  pieces  only  eleven  inches 
apart  and  on  the  average  uses  26  to 
27  bushels  of  hand-cut  seed  per  acre. 
The  rows  are  ridged  very  high,  pos¬ 
sibly  somewhat  emphasized  by  the 
swelling  tubers  below.  Tlie  standard 
application  of  fertilizer  used  by  him 
and  his  neighbors  runs  from  a  ton  and 
a  quarter  to  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre 
of  a  high  grade,  complete  formula. 
Where  a  whole  countryside  uses  ferti¬ 
lizer  at  that  rate,  the  supplying  end 
becomes  a  tremendous  industry. 

It  is  probably  true  that  over  ^the 
years  this  specialized  potato  growing 
has  certain  more  acute  economic  haz¬ 


PRICE  SUPPORTS  are  a  form  of  price 
control.  They  then  become  a  port  of 
a  brooder  and  more  important 
question,  namely,  whether  the  na¬ 
tion  shall  have  an  economy  of  free 
markets,  or  whether  it  shall  be  one 
of  price  control,  production  control, 
allocation  of  labor,  and  ultimately, 
socialism.  It  matters  little  whether 
the  outcome  of  the  latter  choice  is 
called  Democratic  Socialism,  So¬ 
cialized  Capitalism,  State  Socialism, 
Marxian  Socialism,  Collectivism  or 
just  plain  Communism. 

— W.  At.  Curtiss 


ards  than  dairying  and  possibly  some 
peaks  of  prosperity  such  as  we  who 
milk  cows  never  experience.  Certainly 
it  is  true  that  there  was  serious  dis¬ 
tress  here  in  the  early  1930’s.  All  of 
that  is  just  now  pretty  well  forgotten. 
I  had  thought  to  repeat  a  story  that  I 
heard  regarding  the  income  tax  paid 
by  certain  Maine  farmers,  but  I  for¬ 
bear  because  I  am  not  seeking  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Tall  Story  Club.  It  is  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature 
that  so  often  the  grass  over  yonder 
looks  much  greener  than  that  close  at 
hand.  Personally  I  see  no  reason  for 
leaving  my  limestone  hills  to  seek  new 
fortunes  in  Aroostook  County.  It  must 
be  as  much  as  fifty  years  ago  when 
the  unforgettable  Misther  Dooley  drop¬ 
ped  that  pearl  of  philosophic  wisdom 
when  he  declared: 

“Iviry  mon  to  his  work.  Me  to  me 
pick  and  Hennessy  to  his  hod  and  Jawn 
D.  Rockefelly  to  his  ile-can.” 

That  was  sound  advice  which  still 
goes  in  this  uncertain  world. 

—  A.A.  — 

SUPPORT  THE  APPLE 
INSTITUTE 

The  New  York  and  New  England 
Apple  Institute  with  headquarters  at 
154  Nassau  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y., 
made  up  of  apple  growers  in  the  North¬ 
east,  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  sales  of  apples  grown  in  the 
area.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  sales  agency. 
The  Institute,  which  stimulates  apple 
publicity  through  newspapers,  radios 
and  other  available  channels,  merits 
the  support  of  all  apple  growers  in  the 
area. 


AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

to  encourage  selling  more  U.  S.  No.  I’s  to  consumers  and  more  of  poorer  grades 
to  government.  Potatoes  still  unsold  from  1948  crop  will  be  supported  at  the  old 
level.  Up  to  January  25,  government  had  purchased  about  91  million  bushels. 

2.  Support  is  accompanied  by  government  acreage  goal  of  1,938,300  acres, 
about  200,000  less  than  last  year.  To  be  eligible  for  support,  growers  must  ob¬ 
serve  acreage  allotments. 

3.  Chief  support  method  for  1949  will  be  government  purchase  for  food  and 
non-food  purposes. 

4.  Support  prices  per  cwt.  by  states  are  as  follows: 

Maine — $1.55  in  September  increasing  to  $2.20  in  March. 

Long  Island  and  New  Jersey — $1.80  in  July  increasing  to  $2.45  in  March. 

New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut — $1.80  in  Sep¬ 
tember  increasing  to  $2.45  in  March. 

Rhode  Island — $1.80  in  September  increasing  to  $2.30  in  March. 

(In  all  cases,  first  price  quoted  also  applies  earlier  if  1949  potatoes  are  sold, 
and  last  price  quoted  continues  ’til  end  of  season.) 

A  QUESTION:  Apparently  those  who  favor  continued  supports  of  farm 

products  at  90%  of  parity  assume  without  question  that 
the  government  could  make  good  on  such  a  program.  Some  economists  doubt 
that  it  could  be  done  in  the  face  of  a  severe  price  slump.  In  other  words,  the 
program  might  fail  just  when  it  was  most  needed.  Price  supports  at  90%  of  par¬ 
ity  cannot  be  justified;  supports  on  a  sliding  scale  at  lower  levels  can. 

RIG  GOVERNMENT:  Much  is  being  said  about  the  danger  of  bigness 

in  industry,  some  Of  the  comments  originating 
in  government  circles.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  very  biggest  business  in 
the  country  is  the  U.  S.  government. 

PRESS  FOR  HIGHER  WAGES:  There  is  no  indication  that  a  de- 

dine  in  living  costs  will  lessen  the 
pressure  of  labor  leaders  for  higher  wages.  However,  there  will  be  a  shift  to 
less  talk  about  living  costs  and  more  about  welfare  funds,  etc.  Labor  leaders 
will  continue  to.  press,  for.  better  returns  for  labor.  The  proposed  bill  to  increase 
minimum  -  wages  will  not  apply  to  farm  labor  but,  if  passed,  will  increase  com¬ 
petition  for  farm  labor.  I 


SAVE  VALUABLE  LABOR 


Redaim  idle  brush 
land  with  a 


R  DISKER 


Chews  up  old  sod  with  the  speed  of 
a  harrow.  Makes  deep  or  shallow 
cuts  as  desired  —  disk  penetration 
controlled  by  rear  mounted  weight 
carriers.  Write  for  FREE  booklet 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff  By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Dam  writing  this  in 

Washington,  D.  C.  I  came 
here  several  days  ago  to  try 
to  size  up  the  thinking  of 
the  administration  and 
Congress  about  agriculture. 

During  my  stay  here  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  visits  with 
some  top  men  in  departments  of 
government  and  with  several  im¬ 
portant  leaders  in  Congress.  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  what  these  men 
had  to  say. 

Labor  in  Saildlo 

There  seems  to  he  agreement 
by  both  Democrats  and  Kepubli- 
cans  that  the  administration  which 
came  into  power  January  20  is  as 
close  to  a  labor  government  as  it 
is  possible  to  have  in  this  country 
at  this  time. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  is  a  bad  government  for  the 
rest  of  us.  For  the  present  at  least, 
all  that  it  means  is  that  when  the 
chips  are  down,  the  leaders  of  the 
big  labor  unions,  particularly  men 
like  Phillip  Murray,  are  in  a  position 
to  call  the  turns. 

While  I  wish  the  power  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  over  this  present  admin¬ 
istration  were  a  little  more  clearly 
appreciated  so  that  labor  would 
have  to  take  the  responsibility  pub¬ 
licly  for  what  it  does,  the  situation 
does  not  particularly  worry  me. 

Through  the  power  it  gained  last 
November,  organized  labor  in  this 
country  now  has  the  opportunity 
to  prove  whether  or  not  it  can  be 
entrusted  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  all  of  us.  If  it  does  possess  the 
necessary  statesmanship,  we  have 
nothing  to  worry  about. 

If  it  doesri’t,  I  am  sure  that  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  will  assert  itself,  and 
labor,  by  the  next  Congressional 
election,  will  find  that  it  is  through 
for  a  long  time. 

Agriculture’s  Position 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  I  have  seen  farmers  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  get  acquainted.  I  have  seen 
a  considerable  amount  of  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  develop 
between  the  two  groups.  Today  I 
think  it  is  possible  in  this  country 
for  businessmen  to  appreciate  a 
problem  of  agriculture  and  for  ag¬ 
riculture  to  do  the  same  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  business  problem. 

At  the  moment,  however,  /  do 
not  find  any  solid  contacts  be¬ 
tween  farmers  and  labor  except  on 
the  outer  fringe  of  both  groups.  I 
feel  that  this  is  just  too  bad  for  all 
of  us. 

If  there  is  anyone  in  the  country 
who  has  a  real  stake  (you  can  spell 
it  steak  if  you  want  to)  in  the  food 
and  farm  program  of  this  country, 
it  is  labor.  Likewise,  farmers  have  a 
great  stake  in  labor  because  by  and 


large  it  provides  the  basic  farm 
market. 

Nevertheless,  except  when  occa¬ 
sional  fringe  elements  get  together, 
there  is  no  persistent  attempt  in 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  either  re¬ 
sponsible  labor  or  farm  leaders  to 
promote  their  mutual  understand¬ 
ing. 

Learning  by  Doing 

For  this  reason,  it  may  not  be  a 
bad  thing  for  all  of  us  that  an  ad¬ 
ministration  and  a  Congress  dom¬ 
inated  by  labor  will,  sometime  this 
spring,  have  to  write  the  nation’s 
farm  and  food  program. 

The  labor  leaders  who  dominate 
government  stand  to  learn  a  lot 
about  agriculture  when  they  face  up 
to  this  job.  Farmers,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  get  a  first-hand  view  of 
how  statesmanlike  labor  is  and  how 
well  it  wants  to  keep  eating. 

Let  us  hope  that  out  of  this  mu¬ 
tual  experience  there  will  come  a 
better  understanding  between  agri¬ 
culture  and  labor,  and  that  indus¬ 
try  will  join  with  the  two  of  them 
to  establish  the  kind  of  a  long-time 
farm  and  food  program  which  is 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  all 
of  us. 

HORSES  AGAIN? 

Last  winter  one  of  my  neighbors 
had  a  lot  of  logs  to  skid.  He  tried 
hiring  a  caterpillar  tractor  for  the 
job.  His  first  bill  for  this  work  stop¬ 
ped  him  cold. 

Then  he  found  a  good  pair  of 
horses  for  next  to  nothing.  He 
bought  them  and  during  the  winter 
used  them  to  skid  his  logs. 

His  experience  (plus  some  figur¬ 
ing  I’ve  been  doing  since  the  1948 
operatin^g  figures  on  the  farms  in 
which  I  am  interested  became  avail¬ 
able)  has  actively  set  me  to  won¬ 
dering  if  the  horse  is  as  completely 
through  on  Northeastern  farms  as 
we  have  led  ourselves  to  believe. 

With  farm  prices  falling,  with  la¬ 
bor  likely  to  become  more  plentiful 
and  fuel  for  tractors  likely  to  remain 
fairly  high,  a  good  solid  pair  of  hay 
burners — or  perhaps  they  should  be 
described  as  grass  burners  because 
they  can  live  on  pasture  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year — may  prove  to 
be  a  pretty  cheap  way  of  getting  a 
lot  of  farm  work  done. 

Of  course,  the  absence  of  good 
strong  harnesses  and  modernized 
horse-drawn  farm  machinery  will 
work  against  any  readjustment 
which  would  bring  horses  back  to 
the  farm. 

I  know  that  on  our  places  we 
haven’t  a  single  harness  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  good  1,500-pound 
chunk  and  all  our  neck  yokes,  whif¬ 
fle  trees  and  horse  hitches  have  been 
lost  or  fallen  into  disrepair.  So  pqs- 


A  great  many  readers  of  Kernels,  Screen¬ 
ings  &  Chaff  seem  to  drive  to  California 
for  vacations.  Often  before  they  start 
their  trips,  they  write  me  asking  direc¬ 
tions  for  getting  to  South  Spring  Ranch. 
The  best  direction  I  can  give  is  that  the 
Ranch  entrance  is  on  the  highway  run¬ 
ning  from  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  to  Carls¬ 
bad.  It  is  about  four  miles  out  of  Roswell 
toward  Carlsbad  and  is  marked  by  the 
sign  shown  at  the  right.  Between  the  en¬ 
trance  and  my  son's  house  are  pastures 
and  yards  in  which  are  likely  to  be  seen 
Palomino  and  Arabian  horses  and  White- 
face  cattle  as  pictured  below. 

Howard  and  Anne  are  always  glad  to 
say  hello  to  visitors  from  their  native 
Northeast  and,  when  time  permits,  show 
them  around  the  place.  The  young  man 
clinging  to  the  sign  is  my  grandson  on 
whom  no  dependence  can  be  put  for  be¬ 
ing  in  any  one  place  for  long. 


sibly  what  I’m  thinking  may  happen 
will  prove  too  impractical. 

Also,  thinking  of  the  horse  coming 
back  makes  me  wonder  if  it  is  horses 
or  mules  we  should  reinstate  on  our 
farms.  Pondering  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  I’m  inclined  to  believe  that 
perhaps  a  better  case  can  be  made 
for  the  mule  than  the  horse. 

Certainly  a  pair  of  mules  requires 
less  care  than  horses.  They  are  less 
apt  to  get  into  trouble,  and  because 
they  do  take  care  of  themselves  they 
will  thrive  better  under  the  erratic 
care  and  irregular  work  that  any 
team  will  get  on  a  mechanized  farm. 

What  really  got  me  going  on  this 
hors^  question  was  figuring  on  how 
I  could  most  cheaply  draw  trailers 
of  grass  silage  to  the  barn  when  the 
tractors  were  tied  up  with  the  jobs 
of  running  the  blower  at  the  silo  and 
hauling  the  field  chopper.  I  found 
myself  wishing  that  Jack  and  Sandy, 
the  sorrel  mules  we  used  to  have, 
were  available.  They  were  capable 
of  trotting  quickly  and  lightly  out 
to  the  field  with  an  empty  wagon 
and,  given  the  benefit  of  inflated 
tires  and  ball  bearings,  of  hauling 
back  to  the  barn  a  really  big  load. 

STOOPING  TO  MILK 

Recently  the  sales  manager  of  a 
large  milking  machine  company 
told  me  that  his  company  is  being 
deluged  with  complaints  from  milk¬ 
ers  who  claim  that  it  is  hard  for 
them  to  get  down  under  a  cow  to 
put  on  the  teat  cups. 

His  statement  interested  me  be¬ 
cause  it  checked  so  closely  with  my 
own  experience  a  couple  of  years 
ago  after  I  had  written  a  piece  in  a 
national  farm  magazine  about  the 
advantages  of  elevated  milking 
stalls.  For  months  after  this  piece 
was  published  I  got  letters  from 
farmers  thanking  me  for  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  what  really  amounts  to 


an  occupational  disease.  In  their 
letters,  the  writers  told  how  difficult 
it  was  for  them  as  they  advanced  in 
age  to  do  the  squats  and  push-ups 
involved  in  machine  milking  of  cows 
at  floor  level. 

They  also  brought  out  another 
complaint  which  I  have  never  seen 
given  much  publicity  but  which 
seems  to  be  a  very  real  one.  They 
said  that  carrying  heavy  pails  of 
milk  to  the  milkhouse  over  hard 
concrete  floors  was  raising  hob  with 
their  feet  and  ankles.  As  I  recall  it, 
I  had  some  especially  bitter  letters 
on  this  subject  from  women. 

I  am  simply  reporting  all  of  the 
above  to  start  those  of  you  who 
happen  to  read  this  checking  your 
own  experience.  How  are  your  backs 
and  knees  standing  it?  Are  your 
arches  holding  up? 

STANDARDIZED  FORAGE 

When  I  was  managing  G.L.F.,  it 
often  struck  me  as  absurd  that  we 
went  to  such  pains  and  expense  to 
standardize  the  analysis  of  dairy 
feeds  only  to  have  them  fed  by 
farmers  along  with  roughage  that 
varied  tremendously  in  quality. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  such  standardization.  I 
am.  Through  its  intelligent  applica¬ 
tion  on  dairy  farms,  I  saw  the 
amount  of  protein  which  was  wast¬ 
ed  on  these  farms  steadily  reduced. 
But  I  wonder  if  the  same  standard¬ 
ization  should  not  be  attempted  for 
our  roughage. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  roughage  to 
standardize  will  be  grass  silage.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  season  I  am  assign¬ 
ing  myself  the  task  of  trying  to  find 
out  two  or  three  desirable  analyses 
for  grass  silage.  Then  I’m  going  to 
see  if  I  can’t  select  and  harvest 
grass,  possibly  reinforcing  some  of 
it  with  molasses  or  grain,  so  that  I 
can  meet  these  standards. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  19,  1949 
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HOT  BEDS:  Vegetable  growers 
are  showing  considerable  interest 
in  the  use  of  soil  heating  cables 
for  hot  beds.  You  can  get  some 
excellent  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  sending  to  the  GENERAL 
ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Section  669- 
87A,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y.,  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  their  bulletin  on  "Soil 
Heating  Cable." 

COOK  BOOK:  “When  You  Bake” 
is  the  title  of  a  new  32-page  cook 
book  which  is  available  at  cost  of 
25c  from  STANDARD  BRANDS, 
INC.,  Box  8,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.  An 
easy  way  to  order  it  is  to  use  the 
coupon  on  page  25  of  the  January 
15  issue. 

WEEDS:  The  DOW  CHEMICAL  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Midland,  Michigan,  has 
has  published  a  weed  control  chart 
in  color  which  gives  information 
about  use  of  the  company's  weed¬ 
killer  products.  It  is  available  at 
stores  which  handle  Dow  weed 
killers. 

FROZEN  PIPES:  A  new  device 

for  thawing  water  pipes  that  are 
embedded  in  walls,  floors  or  earth 
has  been  developed  by  TRINDL 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  17  Eswst 
23rd  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  is 
portable  and  operates  from  any 
properly  wired  110  or  220  volt  50  or 
60  cycle  AC  line. 

SEED  FACTS:  Now  available  to 
subscribers  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  is  Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Facts.  It 
is  more  than  a  catalog.  It  has  24 
well-illustrated  pages  containing  a 
fountain  of  information  which  you 
will  find  helpful.  To  get  your  copy 
write  to  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed 
Grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

LAYING  CAGES:  The  beacon 

MILLING  COMPANY  of  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  glad  to  send  plans 
for  a  home-made  laying  cage.  There 
is  no  charge  in  areas  where  Beacon 
feed  is  distributed;  in  other  areas 
the  charge  is  $1.00. 

FOR  BUGS:  Chlordane  is  a  trade 
name  for  a  chemical  whose  tech¬ 
nical  name  takes  several  words 
and  a  dozen  figures.  The  GULF  OIL 
CORPORATION  has  developed  a  new 
insecticide  containing  Chlordane.  It 
is  called  Gulfspray  Roach  and  Ant 
Killer. 

NEEDLEWORK:  The  spool 

COTTON  COMPANY,  P.  O.  Box 
1241,  Newark  1,  N.  J.,  has  a  number 
of  needlework  booklets  which  cost 
10c  each.  You  will  find  a  list  of 
booklets  available  and  handy  cou¬ 
pon  for  ordering  on  pase  25  of  the 
January  15  issue. 


Warren  W.  Hawley,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
poultryman  and  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  is 
on  enthusiastic  user  of  the  new  egg 
washer  developed  by  Professor  Forrest 
Wright  of  Cornell  and  distributed 
through  GLF  stores. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


CHICKEN  THIEVES 
ARRESTED— SENTENCES 
SUSPENDED 

ON  DECEMBER  11,  John  Costigan 
of  Old  Town,  Maine,  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hens  missing  when  he  went  ou* 
to  shut  the  house  up  for  the  evening 
On  closer  observation  he  found  26  pul¬ 
let  heads  that  had  been  cut  off  by 
thieves.  He  called  State  Trooper  Gould 
and  indicated  a  pretty  strong  suspicion 
as  to  where  he  thought  the  hens  could 
be  found. 

On  investigation.  Trooper  Gould 
found  a  car  in  the  yard  at  the  home  of 
Louis  Violette  of  Milford,  and  in  the 
car  was  a  burlap  bag  containing  sev¬ 
eral  chickens.  He  went  to  the  house 
and  found  Violette  and  Donald  Cote. 
Under  an  old  coat  he  found  several 
more  dead  chickens. 

The  men  confessed  to  the  theft,  were 
arrested  and  locked  up  in  the  Old  Town 
jail.  Later,  the  two  men  were  given 
suspended  sentences  and  placed  on  pro¬ 
bation  for  two  years. 

We  are  sorry  that  this  doesn’t  meet 
the  rules  for  the  Chicken  Thief  Re¬ 
ward,  which  specify  that  at  least  one 
of  the  thieves  must  serve  an  actual 
minimum  prison  sentence  of  30  days. 
The  incident  does  show  how  important 
it  is  to  notify  Troopers  promptly.  It 
would  have  been  far  more  difficult,  per¬ 
haps  impossible,  to  locate  the  thieves 
a  week  later,  or  even  a  day  later. 

—  A.A.  — 

FLUORINE  FOR  TEETH 

What  do  you  know  about  the  use.  of 
fluorine  to  prevent  decay  of  teeth? 

A  dentist  friend  tells  me  that  the 
treatment  used  by  dentists  is  valuable 
in  about  40%  of  the  cases  when  used  on 
youngsters.  So  far,  evidence  as  to  its 
value  for  adults  is  inconclusive. 

There  is  at  least  some  danger  that 
commercial  preparations  for  internal 
use  may  be  dangerous.  The  American 
Dentistry  Association  says  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  commercial  prep¬ 
arations,  such  as  tablets,  dentifrices  or 
mouth  washes  containing  fluorides,  are 
effective  in  preventing  decay. 

—  A. A.  - 

KNOW  THESE  PEOPLE? 

One  of  our  subscribers  is  anxious  to 
locate  Mrs.  Eleanor  Reed  (Mrs.  Mickey 
Reed)  who  lived  in  Anniston,  Alabama, 
in  1945  and  1946  and  it  is  believed  she 
now  lives  somewhere  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  If  any  subscriber'  knows 
where  Mrs.  Reed  can  be  located,  the 
Service  Bureau  would  appreciate  the 
information. 

«  H:  * 

Benno  GUDDAT,  and  his  mother, 
now  living  in  Germany,  having  fled 
from  East  Prussia,  seek  her  brother, 
and  his  uncle,  Petrus  SPARVELIES, 
born  1883  in  Ladewitschken,  Kreis 
Schaulen,  Lithuania,  a  farmer  and 
Catholic.  Speaks  Lithuanian  and  Rus¬ 
sian,  last  heard  from  in  1928.  Please 
reply  to  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  20  S.  12th  St.,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 
and  refer  to  No.  20940. 

—  A.A.  — 

THANK  YOU  ! 

We  have  read  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  a  long  time  and  wish  more 
folks  took  the  sensible  and  progressive 
attitude  expressed  in  your  editorials 
and  throughout  the  paper.  One  feature 
could  not  be  designated  for  particular 
attention  as  they  are  all  very  good, 
and  together  make  up  a  balanced 
evaluation  of  farm  market  conditions, 
methods  of  improvement  and  how  to 
live  happily.  —  Charles  Burgess,  Jr., 
West  Brookfield,  Mass. 
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North  American  for  injuries  suffered  in  automobile  accidents.  Perhaps 
you  have  a  friend  listed  there.  Are  you  as  well  protected  as  were  these 
people? 

NEW  YORK 


James  Paddock 

W.  Edmeston 

Broken  arm 

.$44.28 

Albert  Nichols 

Walton 

Injured  chest 

20.00 

Gladys  Rancher 

Richmond  ville 

Fractured  collarbone 

86.42 

Kdward  Dwyer 

Cuyler 

Broken  ribs,  cut  eye 

44.28 

John  Hartman 

Horseheads 

Strained  back 

.30.00 

Ralph  Dagget 

Delevan 

Broken  ribs 

30.00 

Kendrick  Montfort 

Elba 

Concussion,  bruises 

40.00 

Ernest  C.  Hendry 

Caneadea 

Bruised  neck 

17.14 

Rose  Walley 

Franklin 

Injured  back 

42.86 

Louise  J.  Porter 

Waterloo 

Broken  ribs 

57.15 

Emmett  W.  Koch 

Middleport 

Cuts,  severe  bruises 

.52.14 

Arthur  J.  Stampp 

Cato 

Cuts,  injured  wrist 

91.43 

Herbert  L.  Brown 

Himrod 

Cuts  and  bruises 

19.28 

John  P.  Murray 

New  Woodstock 

Dislocated  shoulder 

42.86 

Kendrick  Steere,  (dec.) 

Cooperstown 

Death  benefits 

1000.00 

Lucia  M.  Angell 

So.  Otselic 

Injured  back 

60.00 

Edna  Buddenhagen 

Callicoon 

Sprained  ankle,  cuts 

71.43 

Charles  Miller 

Carthage 

Broken  arm 

34.00 

Gladys  W.  Sands 

Elba 

Fractured  ribs 

60.00 

Arthur  H.  Sands 

Elba 

Cut  scalp,  concussion 

40.00 

Lillian  R.  Carson 

Bergen 

Fractured  ribs,  cuts 

128.57 

0%cCen.  ut 


Inez  A.  Kinney 

Oneonta 

Cut  neck,  bruises 

19.28 

Frank  A.  Catalano 

Perrysburg 

Fractured  ribs 

100.00 

Leon  H.  Pfeiffer 

Troy 

Injured  knee 

35.33 

Gertrude  Holladay 

Canastota 

Injured  arms 

15.00 

Drummond  McNeely 

Newport 

Broken  shoulder 

46.43 

Jacob  Oak 

Brooktondale 

Cut  leg 

28.00 

Maude  Moore 

Morley 

Concussion,  cuts 

47.86 

Ronald  D.  Seaman 

Salisbury  Mills 

Cut  knee,  bruises 

30.00 

Frank  Lowe 

Sanborn 

Broken  nose 

21.33 

Anna  R.  Bagley 

Hilton 

Cut  leg  and  scalp 

20.00 

Alice  H.  Wilson 

Canisteo 

Cut  back  and  neck 

28.57 

Benjamin  Amell 

Little  Falls 

Injured  neck 

75.71 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Beatrice  Shattuck 

Canterbury 

Cut  face  and  scalp 

24.29 

Omer  Tromblay 

Concord 

Injured  ankle 

23.57 

Elmer  E.  Egan 

No.  Stratford 

Bruised  ankle 

20.00 

John  Cardinal,  Jr. 

Farmington 

Fractured  ribs 

74.28 

Fritz  Bergstrom 

Concord 

Cuts  and  bruises 

32.86 

Anthony  Egan 

Rochester 

Cut  leg 

27.14 

Beatrice  P.  Walker 

Newmarket 

Concussion,  cuts 

30.00 

Norman  Grimard 

Whitefield 

Broken  collarbone 

60.00 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs.  Florence  Contu 

No.  Adams 

Severe  injuries 

65.71 

Miss  Florence  Contu 

No.  Adams 

Sprained  shoulder 

21.43 

MAINE 

Arnold  E.  Staples 

Paris 

Concussion,  bruises 

22.86 

Louis  W.  Andrews 

Harrison 

Broken  arm 

24.28 

James  W.  Mosher 

No.  Leeds 

Injured  back 

80.71 

John  H.  Hirst 

Mechanic  Falls 

Broken  collarbone 

40.00 

Donald  Hancock 

Berwick 

Broken  arm 

130.00 

Elliott  W.  Hodgkins 

Temple 

Fractured  ribs 

41.43 

VERMONT 

Elbrldge  Ross 

Huntington 

Fractured  ribs 

47.14 

Frank  Beshaw 

So.  Hero 

Fractured  ribs 

68.57 

Preston  E.  Fox 

Orleans 

Cuts  and  bruises 

80.00 

Howard  L.  Jones 

E.  Barre 

Burned  face  &  hands 

40.00 

Zada  M.  Grant,  (dec.) 

Bennington 

Death  benefits 

1000.00 

S^ouCct  <L  ^olCc^ 


Elsie  A.  Grant 

Bennington 

Injured  back 

80.00 

Alston  B.  Hayes 

Guildhall 

Badly  bruised  ankle 

30.00 

Mabel  S.  Perkins 

Woodstock 

Broken  knee  cap 

65.00 

Clara  Bartlett 

Underhill 

Cut  back 

15.00 

NEW  JERSEY 

Flora  P.  Harper 

Greenwich 

Severe  cuts 

20.00 

Allred  B.  Renigar 

Asbury 

Injured  neck 

25.00 

Paul  S.  Crisman 

Blairstown 

Injured  back 

25.00 

Rudolph  Demers 

Columbia 

Fractured  ribs 

75.00 

Charles  Burd 

Lambertville 

Broken  collarbone 

30.00 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Archie  Fuller 

Saegerstown 

Injured  shoulder 

14.28 

Norman  Sauers 

Edinboro 

Cut  forearm 

20.00 

Ashley  C.  Allyn 

Warren  Center 

Broken  nose 

17.14 

Harry  H.  Watkins 

Wellsljoro 

Broken  ribs 

35.00 

“PajCCctf  Renewed 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT.  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
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NEW!  DIFFERENT! 

and  Much  Better  Than  Ever! 


The  same  TUG  &  PULL  that  has  caused 
so  many  thousands  of  dairy  farmers  to 
switch  to  Surge 

The  same  easy-to-clean  and  easy-to-keep- 
clean  milker  that  has  made  Surge  a 
favorite  among  the  womenfolk 


A  bigger,  roomier,  all  genuine  18/8  Stain¬ 
less  Steel  Pail  that  gives  you  an  even 
better  and  steadier  TUG  &  PULL. 

A  pail  that  hasn’t  a  sign  of  a  seam  in  it 
•  .  .  even  easier  to  scrub  clean  .  . .  shiny, 
glass-smooth  inside  and  out. 


\ 


The  same  machine  that  holds  the  teat 
cups  down  where  they  belong  so  that 
they  don’t  climb  up  and  shut  off  the 
flow  of  milk 


A  Surge  Pail  Lid  that  is  even  more  adapt¬ 
able  to  shapes  and  sizes  of  udders,  yet  is 
of  the  same  stainless  steel  construction 
with  the  same  easy-to-clean  nipples. 


Addrett . State. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

842  W*  Belden  Ave«  Syracuse  4,  N*  Y*  Dept.  3062 

Copyright  1949  by  Babson  Bros.  Co. 

TORONTO  •  CHICAGO  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  EL  MONTE  (Calif.)  •  ATLANTA  .  SEAHLE  «  MINNEAPOLIS 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE  copy  of  “The  Surge  Does  Automatically  What 
Other  Machines  Have  to  be  Helped  to  Do.” 


Nome, 


# 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


MARCH  5,  1949 


HERE’S  NO  such  thing  as  a  workless 
garden.  Anyone  who  has  ever  grown 
plants  knows  that  they  require  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  attention  and  that  any 
plant  gives  a  better  account  of  itself  if 
given  the  right  amount  of  moisture,  the 
right  soil  and  freedom  from  pests 
whether  they  be  insects,  disease  or  just 
weeds.  However,  the  great  majority  can 
adapt  themselves  to  varying  conditions 
and  still  give  satisfaction.  Those  are  the 
ones  that  busy  people  with  a  minimum 
of  time  for  gardening  should  seek. 

Well  laid  out  grounds  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  satisfactory  planting;  these 
can  give  pleasure  even  without  flowers. 
Some  of  the  fundamentals  of  such  a 
layout  are: 

1.  Keep  the  grounds  in  front  of  the 
house  open,  with  just  enough  shade 
trees  for  comfort  and  enough  founda¬ 
tion  plantings  to  tie  house  and  lawn  together — not  a  com¬ 
plete  petticoat  ruffle  of  plants  entirely  around  the  base  of 
the  house.  Dwarf  evergreens  go  well  in  such  foundation 
plantings  and  a  few  dwarf  flowering  shrubs,  if  they  are  kept 
pruned  and  away  from  windows  where  they  might  obstruct 
light.  Tall  trees  and  shrubs  that  “frame”  the  house  look 
better  than  those  which  clutter  up  the  view  from  the  front. 

2.  Use  hedges  or  fences  along  property  lines  and  as  back¬ 
ground  for  borders. 

3.  Avoid  cutting  unnecessary  lines  across  the  property 
with  driveways  and  walks. 

4.  Screen  from  passersby  the  garden  spot  for  the  family’s 
good  times,  the  outdoor  fireplace,  the  lawn  chairs,  etc.;  also, 
the  drying  yard  for  the  family  wash!  This  means  a  hedge 
or  fence  and  possibly  using  the  house  as  part  of  the  screen. 
Easy  access  from  the  house  to  the  drying  yard  is  essential 
of  course. 

Flowering  trees  or  shrubs  help  to  satisfy  the  desire  for 
flowers,  but  in  selecting  them  it  is  well  to  consider  whether 
their  fruit,  nuts  or  berries  will  make  a  constantly  dirty  lawn. 
In  some  cases  where  a  terrace  is  desirable,  slates  or  brick 
are  laid  instead  of  having  so  much  lawn  to  keep.  Good 
drainage  underneath  is  a 
frost  or  water  standing 
after  showers. 

For  cut  flowers  a  few 
rows  of  annuals  in  the 
vegetable  garden  will 
provide  all  that  one  can 
use.  Roughly  I  would 
group  them  like  this: 

Annuals  requiring 
minimum  of  care — 
marigolds,  nasturtiums, 
zinnias  and  petunias 


must  or  there  will  be  heaving  from 


Well  laid  out  grounds  can  give  pleas¬ 
ure  even  without  flowers.  This  back 
I  vn  (below),  screened  from  passersby 
by  the  house,  hedge,  and  flowering 
shrubs,  provides  an  outdoor  living 
room  and  a  center  of  family  fun  in 
the  summer  time. 


(the  single  and  balcony  types). 

Annuals  requiring  an  indoor 
start — snapdragons,  ruffled  pe¬ 
tunias,  and  the  balcony  types 
if  you  want  early  bloom,  salvia, 
stocks.  Less  common  annuals, 
excellent  for  cutting,  that  bene¬ 
fit  from  indoor  start  are  scabi- 
osa,  schizanthus  (butterfly  flow¬ 
er),  salpiglossis. 

A  twice-transplanted  plant  has 
a  much  better  root  system  and 
withstands  the  final  transplant¬ 
ing  much  better  than  one  just 
moved  from  its  original  place. 
This  takes  time,  labor  and  fuel — 
so  if  you  decide  to  buy  plants, 
those  items  must  be  included  in 
the  cost.  If  you  start  your  own, 
you  need  boxes  or  flats,  soil,  and 
strong  enough  light  to  make  the 
plants  grow  stocky  and  not 
spindling. 

If  spring  happens  to  be  late, 
most  annuals  benefit  from  an  in- 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  37) 


Good  foundation  plantings  are  part  of  the  garden 
picture.  Use  just  enough  to  tie  house  and  lawn  to¬ 
gether,  as  around  doorway  pictured  below.  Dwarf 
evergreens  go  well  in  such  plantings  and  a  few 
dwarf  flowering  shrubs,  if  kept  pruned  and  away 
from  windows. 


COST  OF  T.  D.  N.  TO  PRODUCE  A  TON  OF  MILK 

(Based  on  a  1000  lb.  Cow  Producing  40  lbs.  of  3.5%  Milk  Daily) 


$34.00  . ' 


$17.05 


Oats  Grown  on 
N.Y.S.  Farms 


Western 

Corn 


Grain  Grown 
on  N.Y.S.  Farms 


Good  Mixed 


Good  Legume 


Clover  Hay 


Pasture 


More  Milk  Per  Acre  .  .  . 


Farmers  produce  more  milk  per  acre  hy  following  a  sound 
fertility  program  that  produces  more  legume  hay  and 
pasture  and  increases  grain  yields* 


Northeastern  farmers  have  found  that  their 
lowest  cost  feeds  are:  First — good  legume 
hay  and  pasture.  Second — home-grown  grains 
and  silage. 

Many  farmers  are  following  a  sound  fertility 
program  that  produces  higher  yields  of  home¬ 
grown  feed  to  produce  more  milk  from  the  feed 
grown  on  each  acre. 

A  Sound  Dairy  Farm  Fertility  Program 
is  Based  on  Three  Essentials 

LIME — Apply  sufficient  lime  to  maintain  a  pH 
of  about  0.5. 

SUPiHlPHOSPHATED  MANURE  ~  xMa- 
nure  is  low  in  phosphorus  which  can  be  supplied 
by  using  1^-  to  2  lbs.  of  Gran-Phosphate  per  cow 
per  day  to  make  manure  a  well  balanced  fertil¬ 
izer. 

LEGUiVIES — Include  legumes,  preferably  per¬ 
ennial  legumes,  in  all  hay  and  pasture  seeding. 

Those  three  essentials  may  be  called  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  dairy  farm  fertility  program. 

Conditions  vary  so  much  from  farm  to  farm 
t  hat  you  and  your  County  Agent  will  probably 
liave  to  work  out  a  well-rounded  program  for 
your  farm.  However,  the  following  suggestions 
ID ny  help: 


1.  Corn  will  usually  give  a  profitable  response 
to  a  complete  fertilizer  in  addition  to  manure. 
6-12-6  or  5-10-10  are  two  good  analyses  for  use 
with  corn. 

2.  Small  grains  should  receive  a  complete 
fertilizer  unless  the  rate  of  manuring  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  crop  was  heavy.  6-12-6,  5-10-10,  6-18-6 
and  4-12-8  are  good  analyses  for  small  grains. 

3.  Ladino  clover  and  alfalfa  can  best  be  main¬ 
tained  with  high  potash  grades  such  as  0-20-20 
and  0-19-19  plus  borax. 

4.  Timothy,  where  it  predominates,  needs 
nitrogen  for  high  yields.  Superphosphated  ma¬ 
nure,  10-10-10  or  7-7-7,  will  help  keep  yields  high. 

5.  Permanent  bluegrass  and  white  clover  pas¬ 
tures  can  be  improved  and  maintained  by: 

a.  0-20-20  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
white  clover. 

b.  5-10-10  or  10-10-10  where  bluegrass  pre¬ 
dominates. 

c.  Superphosphated  manure  is  excellent  for 
both  bluegrass  and  white  clover. 

Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can  help  you 
\yith  your  fertility  program  by  furnishing  the 
lime  and  fertilizer  you  need.  Buy  the  highest  an¬ 
alysis  fertilizer  grades  available.  They  are  the 
best  buy. 


COOPERA  11 VE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  hy  the  farmers  it  .serves  in  New  York^  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsyhama —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaga,  n.  y. 
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NEWS  NOTES 

Select  The  Right  Hybrid.  G.L.F.  Adapted  Hybrids 
yield  far  more  grain  and  silage  per  acre  than 
open-pollinated  varieties. 

Whether  you  need  a  corn  that  matures  in  90  or 
140  days,  the  men  at  your  Service  Agency  can 
help  you  select  the  G.L.F.  Hybrid  best  suited  to 
your  climate  and  soil. 

Cut  Feed  Costs.  Cane  molasses  is  equal  to  corn 
in  feeding  value  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  ration. 
When  used  to  increase  roughage  consumption, 
it  is  equal  to  or  better  than  corn  as  a  dairy  feed. 
In  addition  to  having  a  high  feeding  value,  cane 
molasses  is  also  highly  palatable  and  almost  com¬ 
pletely  digestible.  Ask  for  molasses  at  your 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 

Sulfaquinoxaline  For  Coccidiosis.  Two  G.L.F. 
Starter  Mashes  containing  Sulfaquinoxaline  for 
coccidiosis  control  will  be  available  soon. 

1.  One  mash  will  contain  one-quarter  pound 
of  Sulfaquinoxaline  per  ton.  This  mash  is  for 
continuous  feeding  over  a  period  of  eight  weeks 
to  help  prevent  coccidiosis. 

2.  The  second  mash  will  contain  two  pounds  of 
Sulfaquinoxaline  per  ton.  This  mash  is  for 
feeding  when  an  outbreak  of  coccidiosis  occurs  or 
when  signs  of  trouble  show  up. 

Sulfaquinoxaline  mashes  will  not  be  available 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Grow  Pullets  Economically.  Substantial  savings 
can  be  made  in  growing  pullets  by  changing  from 
starting  mash  to  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash  when 
the  chicks  are  eight  weeks  old. 

Where  birds  tend  to  waste  feed  by  billing  out 
the  mash  in  the  hoppers,  further  savings  can  be 
made  by  feeding  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash  in 
pelleted  form. 
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NewYorkMilkShedCommittee 
Proposes  New  Price  Formula 


OR  MANY  months,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  frequently 
in  American  Agriculturist, 
the  pricing  formula  in  the 
Metropolitan  New  York  Milk 
Marketing  Order  has  been  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  particularly  as  it  applied  to  set¬ 
ting  the  price  of  Class  I-A  milk.  As  a 
result  of  this  unsatisfactory,  unwork¬ 
able  formula,  the  price  for  many 
months  has  been  set  by  suspending  the 
price  provisions  of  the  Order,  holding 
hearings  and  adopting  price  amend¬ 
ments. 


In  November,  1947,  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  Market  Administrator 
Blanford  to  recommend  a  new  pricing 
formula.  The  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  are:  F.  F.  Hill,  Cornell,  chair¬ 
man;  Stewart  Johnson,  University  of 
Connecticut,  secretary;  Thurston 
Adams,  University  of  Vermont;  Jules 
Backman,  New  York  University;  W.  L. 
Barr,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  Ed¬ 
ward  Cratsley,  St.  Lawrence  Univers¬ 
ity;  L.  C.  Cunningham,  Cornell;  Parker 
Eastwood,  Columbia;  C.  W.  Pierce, 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  Leland 
Spencer,  Cornell. 


The  committee  has  been  meeting  reg¬ 
ularly  since  it  was  appointed  and  made 
its  report  at  Syracuse  on  February  21 
before  a  group  of  approximately  1,000, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  ■'»’^ere  dairy¬ 
men. 


A  Formula  Plus  Heariugs 

Dr.  Hill,  reporting  for  the  commit¬ 
tee,  stated  the  belief  of  the  committee 
that  no  perfect  formula  could  be-  de¬ 
vised  to  work  under  all  conditions. 
Therefore,  the  committee  recommended 
a  combination  of  a  formula  plus  two 
hearings  a  year,  one  in  February  or 
March  and  the  other  in  September,  td 
consider  Class  I-A  price  problems  only. 
When  necessary,  hearings  could  be  held 
more  frequently. 

The  committee  recommends  using 
the  average  1948  Class  I-A  price  in  the 
New  York  market  as  a  base  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  according  to  the  following  fac¬ 
tors: 

1.  The  index  of  wholesale  commod¬ 
ity  prices  which  is  published  monthly 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
which  shows  the  composite  price  level 
of  804  items.  The  year  1926  is  taken 
as  a  base.  It  is  considered  that  this 
gives  the  best  measure  of  general  econ¬ 
omic  conditions. 

2.  The  amount  of  milk  sold  as  fluid 
milk  in  New  York  City  compared  to  the 
total  supply  for  New  York  City.  The 
year  1948  is  taken  as  a  base,  and  in 
that  year  63.6%  of  the  milk  available 
for  New  York  City  was  sold  for  fluid 
use.  As  this  percentage  goes  up,  indi¬ 
cating  a  decrease  in  supply  as  com¬ 
pared  to  demand,  there  will  be  a  1  cent 
rise  in  the  Class  I  price  for  each  1% 
rise  in  the  figure.  As  the  per  cent  of 
Class  I  milk  goes  down  the  price  of 
milk  will  ^e  reduced  in  the  same  way. 

3.  A  price  incentive  to  increase  fall 
milk  production  is  given  by  a  provision 
which  will  raise  the  price  of  milk 
slightly  in  fall  months  (and  reduce  it 
in  the  spring  months)  as  compared  to 
the  price  which  would  result  from  ap¬ 
plying  the  two  adjustments  mentioned 
above. 


Some  Recomiiiendatioiis 

Some  general  recommendations  of 
the  committee  are.  worth  studying.  The 


committee  pointed  out  the  need  of 
greater,  speed  in  determining  prices. 
This  desirable  speed  would  be  realized 
to  some  extent  by  the  proposed  form¬ 
ula  which,  it  is  hoped,  would  bring  a 
satisfactory  price  most  of  the  time.  In 
addition,  a  decision  could  be  speeded 
by  discussing  only  the  Class  I  price  at 
some  hearings. 

The  second  general  recommendation 
is  that  raising  or  lowering  the  Class 
I-A  price  by  at  least  22  cents  a  cwt.  be 
discontinued.  The  committee  suggests 
that  the  Class  I-A  price  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  whatever  figure  the  pro¬ 
posed  formula  indicates,  even  though 
it  be  as  little  as  1  cent  a  cwt.  This  is 
the  general  procedure  in  many  markets 
at  the  .present  time.  The  committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  would  encourage  com¬ 
petition  in  the  sale  of  milk  by  distrib¬ 
utors. 

The  committee  further  recommended 
that  the  provision  in  the  order  against 
contraseasonal  price  changes  be  elim¬ 
inated.  At  present,  increases  in  the  for¬ 
mula  price  are  not  allowed  in  the  per¬ 
iod  from  March  through  June  and  de¬ 
creases  are  not  allowed  from  Septem¬ 
ber  through  December.  According  to 
the  proposed  formula,  if  the  formula 
called  for  a  drop  in  the  fall  months 
it  would  be  put  into  effect.  If  an  in¬ 
crease  were  indicated  in  the  spring,  it 
would  become  effective. 

Still  another  recommendation  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  be  empowered  to  adjust  the  price 
of  Class  I-A  milk  up  or  down,  within 
the  limits  of  5%  of  the  formula  price, 
following  a  public  hearing,  but  without 
the  necessity  of  securing  producer  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  change. 

The  final  recommendation  was  that 
the  production  and  marketing  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  USD  A  take  the  lead  in 
working  out  practical  methods  of  co¬ 
ordinating  prices  established  in  various 
milk  sheds  in  the  Northeast. 

Considerable  figuring  was  done  by 
the  committee  to  find  out  what  prices 
the  proposed  formula  would  have  given 
had  it  been  used  in  past  months  and 
years.  The  changes  over  actual  prices 
would  not  have  been  great  but,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  committee  believes  that  where 
changes  would  have  occurred,  such 
changes  would  have  been  desirable. 

Producers  3fust  Approve 
Recommendations 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  is  a  rec¬ 
ommendation.  It,  of  course,  cannot  and 
will  not  become  effective  until  it  is  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  Order  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  and  approved  by  producers.  It 
certainly  deserves  thorough  study  by 
dairymen  and  their  organizations.  It 
gets  away  entirely  from  the  use  of  the 
price  of  butter  or  powdered  milk  as  a 
factor  in  setting  the  price,  which  is 
one  of  the  serious  objections  frequent¬ 
ly  raised  to  the  present  price  formula. 

—  A. A.  — 

CALF  VACCIXATION 

Under  the  New  York  State  Brucel¬ 
losis  Control  Program,  over  650,000 
calves  have  been  officially  vaccinated 
since  1941.  Nearly  60,000  New  York 
State  dairymen  are  engaged  in  an  ac¬ 
tive  fight  of  this  disease. 

The  ultimate  goal  for  any  dairyman 
is  a  herd  which  is  free  of  the  disease, 
which  means  blood  testing  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  reactors. 
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P"”  !  GET  HEAL  i 
SMOKING  COMFORT 

Vina  pipeful  of r a. 

AND  WITH  THE  NEW 
HUMIDOR  TOP,  RA. 

^  STAYS  SO  FRESH 
AND  RICH-  M 
TASTING  .  fTT. 


“Prince  Albert’s  crimp  cut,  rich-tasting  tobacco  is  a  grand 
smoke,”  says  A1  Earl.  “P.  A.  smokes  cool  and  mild  — right 
down  to  the  last  pipeful.”  Yes!  Prince  Albert’s  choice 
tobacco  is  specially  treated  to  insure  against  tongue  bite. 


MORE  MEN  SMOKE 


THAN  ANY  OTHER  TOBACCO 


THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE 


TUNE  IN:  <<Grand  Ole  Opry 
Saturday  Nights  on  NBC 


R.  J.  Keynoiiis  1  obacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N-  C 


THE  NEW 
HUMIDOR  TOP 

LOCKS  IN 
THE  FRESHNESS 
AND  FLAVOR 


r 


MsxMsNf 


says  JU  Earl 


MACHINERY  REPAIRS 

HEAVY  DUTY  CANVASES  for  New  HolUnd  Balers. 
Catalog  Free. 

HUDSOfj  MACHINERY  CO..  Los  Anoelee  27.  California 


GROW  TREES:  Transplants.  Seedlings.  For  growing 
Christmas  trees.  Ornamentals,  Hedges,  Windbreaks. 
Low  prices  on  quantity  orders.  Free  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  AA.  Johnstown.  Pa. 
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THI.S  EDUCATION  BILL 
SHOULD  PASS 

BILL  to  remove  the  danger  of  dual  control 
and  politics  from  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  state  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  amends  the  State  University 
Bill. 

In  brief,  this  bill  continues  the  authority  of  the 
State  University  Board  of  Trustees  to  plan  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  in  highe?  education  such  as  medical 
centers,  and  also  gives  this  Board  the  power  to 
manage  and  direct  temporarily  such  new  insti¬ 
tutions  at  the  local  level  until  the  terms  of  the 
present  members  of  the  State  University  Board  of 
Trustees  expire  in  1954. 

Of  course,  any  new  institutions  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  Legislature,  which  also  must  vote 
the  necessary  funds. 

The  new  bill  blocks  the  transfer  on  April  1  to 
the  new  University  Board  of  the  existing  teachers’ 
colleges  and  other  state-supported  higher  educa¬ 
tion  units,  keeping  them  as  at  present  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

In  endorsing  this  bill,  which  gives  the  members 
of  the  new  State  University  Board  of.  Trustees 
the  power  not  only  to  plan  but  to  set  up  and  get 
under  way  new  facilities  in  higher  education,  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  feel  that  they 
have  gone  a  long  way  in  an  effort  to  cooperate 
with  Governor  Dewey  and  the  State  University 
Trustees  without  endangering  the  administration 
of  education  through  double  control  and  politics  in 
existing  institutions. 

This  bill  to  amend  the  State  University  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  Republican  Assem¬ 
blyman  Elisha  I.  Barrett  and  in  the  Senate  by 
Republican  Senator  William  E.  Condon. 

This  is  the  most  important  bill  that  has  been 
before  the  Legislature  in  years  because  it  vitally 
affects  every  parent  and  taxpayer.  If  you  live  in 
New  York  State  it  is  highly  important  that  you 
.  write  or  wire  immediately  your  views  to  your  own 
representatives  in  the  Legislature  and  to  Assembly- 
man  Barrett  and  Senator  Condon. 

If  you  wish  more  detailed  information,  write, 
telephone  or  telegraph  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"STATE”  MEDICINE  WON’T  WORK 

The  Truman  Administration  now  have  a  com¬ 
prehensive  health  and  medical  bill  before  Cong¬ 
ress  which  goes  all  out  for  State  medicine,  and  a 
long,  long  distance  into  the  confusion  and  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  of  socialism. 

This  bill  (S.  5)  will,  when  in  full  operation,  add 
250,000  State  and  Federal  employees  to  the  tax¬ 
payers’  payroll  and  in  addition  will  cost  nearly 
$13,000,000,000  annually.  This  is  nearly  three  times 
the  entire  Federal  Budget  when  President  Roose¬ 
velt  first  took  office. 

State  or  socialized  medicine  has  never  worked 
in  other  countries.  In  Germany  the  so-called  “Bis¬ 
marck  System,”  a  State  medicine  scheme,  ran 
costs  so  high  and  had  such  poor  results  from  a 
health  and  medical  standpoint  that  the  Germans 
'kicked  it  out.  In  France  all  of  the  patients’  bills 
were  sent  directly  to  the  government  for  payment. 
This  necessitated  an  army  of  government  em¬ 
ployees  directed  by  bureaucrats  to  check  the  bills. 
It  resulted  in  tremendous  .cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  England,  where  socialized  or  state  medicine 
has  been  put  into  practice  by  the  labor  government, 
the  labor  leaders  themselves  are  now  so  worried 
about  the  mounting  costs  and  the  inefficient  health 
and  medical  services  that  they  are  trying  to  find 
some  solution  to  the  problem  and  “let  go  of  the 
bear.” 

It  seems  to  be  an  unfortunate  fact  that  in  recent 


years  America  gets  around  to  trying  out  all  kinds 
of  “isms,”  social  and  government  schemes,  after 
experience  in  other  countries  has  proved  that  they 
won’t  work,  and  after  the  pages  of  history  have 
shown  time  and  again  that  these  Utopian  schemes 
always  end  in  trouble.  We  never  learn. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  health  and  medical 
service  problem  in  these  United  States,  and  it  is 
time  that  the  doctors,  in  their  organizations,  get 
around  to  supporting  some  plan  for  better  medical 
service  instead  of  objecting  to  everything  else  that 
is  suggested.  Statistically  there  are  enough  physi¬ 
cians  in  the  United  States  to  take  care  of  all  the 
people,  but  they  are  not  well  distributed.  Many 
rural  districts  are  sadly  in  need  of  medical,  hos¬ 
pital  and  general  health  service.  And  it  is  true 
that  even  when  the  service  is  available,  thousands 
of  people  cannot  afford  it. 

If  State  or  socialized  medicine  won’t  work,  what 
will?  In  most  of  the  states  the  people  themselves, 
working  with  their  physicians,  have  organized 
health  and  medical  insurance  plans  which  have 
worked  successfully  for  several  years.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization  pays  an  annual  premium 
in  the  same  way  that  most  of  us  now  carry  auto¬ 
mobile,  personal,  accident  and  life  insurance.  The 
annual  premium  is  not  high  and  there  are  no 
politics  and  no  horde  of  government  employees  to 
support.  In  return  the  member  of  the  organization 
gets  hospital  and  medical  care  when  needed.  The 
very  poor,  who  really  cannot  affprd  the  moderate 
insurance  premiurn,  are  still  cared  for  by  public 
welfare. 

If  your  state  doesn’t  have  such  a  health  and 
medical  program,  it  should  have,  but  let  us  not  per¬ 
mit  the  politicians  to  scrap  these  sound  health  and 
medical  programs  now  working  well  in  many  states 
in  order  to  launch  into  another  great  experiment 
in  Socialism  with  State  medicine. 

ROW  TO  SELL  MORE  POTATOES 

HE  Farm  Bureau  of  Broome  County,  New 
York,  has  organized  a  Potato  Commodity  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  committee, 
•after  a  three-hour  session,  it  was  agreed  “to  put 
major  emphasis  on  producing  a  high-quality  prod¬ 
uct  and  developing  a  system  of  marketing  this 
quality  more  efficiently  on  the  local  markets.”  That 
program  suggests  the  educational  program  to  be 
followed  and  further  study  of  the  committee. 

The  Broome  County  Farm  Bureau  and  the  new 
Potato  Commodity  Committee  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  this  move.  American  Agriculturist  has 
been  advocating  exactly  this  procedure  for  years. 
Time  after  time  we  have  heard  complaints  from 
consumers  and  had  it  verified  from  our  own 
personal  experience  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  good 
quality  locally-grown  potatoes  in  the  home  markets. 

A  surplus  problem  in  potatoes,  looming  larger 
than  ever  this  year,  makes  it  all  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  for  local  growers  to  make  the  most  of  every 
possible  outlet. 

PROGRESS  AGAINST  BANGS 

ROFESSOR  C.  G.  BRADT  of  Cornell  reports 
that  666,000  calves  have  been  vaccinated  for 
brucellosis  in  New  York  State  alone  since  1941. 
Similar  progress  has  been  made  in  many  other 
states.  More  than  60,000  dairymen  and  beef  cattle 
owners  in  New  York  are  fighting  this  disease. 

As  I  read  this  report  I  recalled  the  long  and 
bitter  fight  American  Agriculturist  had,  working 
with  farm  leaders  and  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  to  clean  up  tuberculosis 
in  cattle.  Time  and  again  I  spent  days  in  Albany 


to  convince  the  legislators  that  dairymen  could 
not  stand  the  heavy  losses  from  the  TB  campaign 
without  adequate  indemnities.  The  progress  in 
fighting  TB  was  greatly  impeded  for  years  and 
made  much  more  costly  to  dairymen  and  to  the 
State  because  of  enemies  of  the  work,  many  of 
whom,  for  selfish  reasons,  fought  the  campaip 
by  claiming  that  the  tuberculin  test  wasn’t  accu¬ 
rate  and  that  the  fight  to  clean  up  TB  was  un¬ 
necessary. 

BIRTH  OF  THE  CORTLAND  APPLE 

OME  of  you  old-timers  will  remember  the  Ben 
Davis  apple.  It  had  good  looks  and  therefore 
could  be  sold  to  an  unsuspecting  public.  But  its 
other  qualities  were  about  as  near  nil  as  they  could 
be. 

And  yet  the  Ben  Davis  served  a  really  great  pur¬ 
pose.  The  scientists  at  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  crossed  the  Ben  Davis  with  a  McIntosh, 
and  from  one  of  the  eleven  seeds  thus  obtained 
came  the  Cortland  apple,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  high-quality  apples,  and  is  now  just  fifty 
years  old. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  the  Cortland 
apple  is  another  example  of  the  great  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  research  workers. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

OR  SEVERAL  YEARS  my  friend  Dean  Arthur 
L.  Deering, -of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Maine  and  I  have  carried  on  a  “cold 
war”  about  the  winters  of  New  York  as  compared 
with  those  in  Maine.  On  January  4,  he  wrote  me; 

“One  of  our  boys  left  for  New  York  for  his  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation  and  I  told  him  to  be  sure  and  swing 
around  by  way  of  Ithaca  and  give  my  regards  to 
you.  Yesterday  he  informed  me  that  when  he  got 
to  the  New  York  State  line,  he  encountered  real 
travel  difficulties  because  of  the  storm  and  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  get  anywhere  near  Ithaca  be¬ 
cause  of  the  snow  drifts  and  the  inability  of  the 
Highway  Department  to  keep  the  roads  open  even 
for  limited  travel.  As  soon  as  you  get  dug  out,  Ed, 
pack  your  bag  and  come  to  the  sunny  North  where 
we  have  no  snow  and  are,  as  usual,  enjoying  ideal 
weather.  The  attached  clipping  from  our  daily  paper 
showing  a  man  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  and  mow¬ 
ing  his  lawn,  the  Clematis  growing  rank  and  vigor¬ 
ous  over  the  doorway  and  in  full  bloom,  with  the 
date  line  January  3  attached  thereto,  is  the  proof 
that  I  submit  of  our  ideal  climatic  conditions. 

“Twenty  inches  of  snow  at  Christmas  time  in 
New  York  City,  last  year  26  inches;  yes,  you  are 
improving.  It  will  take  just  about  four  years  more 
at  that  rate,  however,  before  you  can  get  yourself 
dug  out.  Maine  people  would  say:  ‘Life  just  isn’t 
worth  such  struggles  against  nature  when  ideal 
conditions  exist  in  nearby  areas.’  ” — Arthur 

My  reply  to  this  follows: 

“.Thanks  for  your  nice  letter  of  January  4  about 
Maine  weather.  That  ain’t  the  way  I  heer’d  it! 

“I  have  just  been  reading  a  little  book  called 
Yankee  Drummer,  by  R.  E.  Gould,  about  the  weath¬ 
er  down  in  Maine.  Let  me  quote  you: 

“  ‘But  I  couldn’t  see  much  of  the  woods — or  anything 
at  all — for  the  snow,  about  six  feet  of  it  on  the  level  and 
fifteen  in  the  drifts.  Signposts  were  covered,  telegraph 
poles  were  about  six  feet  above  the  snow,  and  houses 
were  snowed  in  up  to  the  second  story  windows. 

“  ‘It  was  40  degrees  below  zero,  and  my  horse  soon 
changed  to  white  as  frost  formed  on  every  hair.’  ”  (Of 
course  there  are  no  automobiles  in  Maine !  Ed.)  “  ‘There 
were  no  snowplows  on  the  roads,  which  were  kept  open 
by  driving  on  top  of  the  snow. 

“  ‘All  I  know  is,  my  thermometer  hung  by  the  porch 
steps,  and  the  mercury  went  right  through  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb,  and  right  through  the  floor  and,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  tell,  about  six  inches  into  the  frozen  ground. 

“  ‘When  we  reached  Clair,  we  were  turned  out  into  the 
coldest  night  I  had  ever  felt. 

“  ‘In  their  village  the  inhabitants  cut  their  wood 
twelve  feet  long  and  stood  it  on  end  so  they  could  find 
it  in  the  winter. 

“  ‘Every  yard  had  a  hole  in  it,  leading  down  into  a 
subterranean  region.  It  took  me  some  time  to  discover 
that  the  hole  led  to  the  pump.’ 

“One  thing  you  Maine  folks  have  on  us,  though: 
You’ve  learned  how  to  hibernate.  It’s  darned  nice 
to  be  able  to  hole  up  in  December  and  not  come  out 
until  July.  Cheaper,  too.  Good-bye!” — Ed. 
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AA’s  Farmers’  DoHar  Guide 

PRICES  TREND  LOWER:  Prices  have  been  dropping,  and  as  usual 

prices  of  farm  products  have  dropped 
first  and  farthest.  In  spite  of  some  relief,  due  to  the  belief  that  danger  of  fur¬ 
ther  inflation  is  over,  considerable  concern  is  being  expressed  by  farmers  and 
others  over  the  possibility  that  we  might  be  headed  toward  a  major  depression. 
Most  economists  feel  that  a  real  depression  will  not  hit  us  in  the  near  future 
but  that  prices  may  decline  further. 

Between  January  1  and  February  19,  corn  prices  went  down  21%;  oats — 22%; 
pye — 30%;  soy  beans — 20%;  lard — 33%  and  steers — 25%.  Milk  for  New  York 
City  brought  a  uniform  price  of  $4.84  compared  to  $5.31  for  January  ’48. 

The  price  break  started  at  a  lower  level  than  the  break  of  a  year  ago.  Gross 
farm  income  in  ’48  dropped  about  2%  compared  to  previous  year.  Estimate  is 
that  in  1949  it  may  drop  .10%  below  1948. 

WATCHING  EXPENSES:  The  cash  expenses  of  farming  have  been 

mounting  steadily.  Horses  once  produced 
farm  power  generated  from  home-grown  hay  and  grain.  Now  gasoline  and 
electrical  power  to  run  tractors  and  motors  are  cash  costs.  Taxes  are  higher 
and  are  never  easily  reduced.  Transportation  costs  and  labor  rates  are  up. 

These  facts  are  unpleasant.  They  point  to  the  necessity  of  watching  costs 
with  an  eagle  eye.  A  friend  recently  said,  “I  get  very  tired  ‘very’  wasn’t  the 
exact  word  he  used)  of  being  told  to  cut  costs.  Why  doesn’t  someone  tell  me 
how  to  do  it?”  We  have  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  cutting  costs;  we  have  also 
tried  to  tell  our  readers  how -it  could  be  done.  For  example: 

1.  Grow  more  and  better  roughage  to  reduce  feed  bills. 

2.  Use  power  to  replace  hand  labor  where  power  can  be  used  effectively. 
(Power  is  a  cash  cost  but,  in  general,  it  is  less  costly  than  hired  labor). 

3.  Cull  low-producing  hens  and  cows  and  feed  good  ones  liberally. 


PRODLCING  AND  SELLING:  Here  are  some  suggestions  on  the 

production  and  marketing  side. 

1.  Use  fertilizer  liberally  to  increase  yields  per  acre  and  per  man. 

2.  Market  products  promptly.  When  prices  are  trending  downward,  a  few 

days’  or  a  few  weeks’  delay  in  marketing  may  wipe  out  profits.  , 

3.  Push  animals  for  early  maturity. 

4.  Don’t  sell  your  breeders.  Heifer  calves  can  be  grown  for  less  money  than 
they  could  a  year  ago.  Livestock  men  are  in  a  sound  position. 

Northeastern  farmers  are  in  better  position  to  ride  out  a  possible  storm  than 
farmers  in  many  other  areas.  All  farmers  are  in  better  position  than 
they  were  in  1920  or  ’30.  They  have  about  half  as  many  debts  and  own  from 
30  to  15  billion  dollars  in  cash  deposits  and  bonds. 


CROP  NEWS:  farmers  have  expressed  the  intention  of  growing 

80,970  acres  of  ONIONS  this  year  compared  to  67,870 
last  year  and  a  1938-47  average  of  70,740. 

Commercial  early  POTATO  acreage  in  southern  states  is  estimated  at  284,- 
100  acres  compared  to  320,800  acres  last  year. 

The  unofficial  estimate  of  the  1949  WINTER  WHEAT  crop  is  965  million 
bushels.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the  official  forecast  due  April  11  will  add  from 
100  million  to  200  million  to  the  figure. 

STORAGE  HOLDINGS:  February  1,  storage  holdings  of  BUTTER 

woro  19  milUon  pounds — below  average  but 
6  million  pounds  above  February  1  last  year;  CHEESE — 135  million  pounds,  11 
million  over  last  year  and  6  million  over  the  average  for  the  date;  CREAM — • 
10  million  pounds  above  last  year,  6  million  above  average;  APPLES — 13  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  compared  to  23  million  bushels  a  year  ago  and  a  5  year  average 
of  19  million;  SHELL  EGGS— 145,000  cases,  a  year  ago— 269,000;  FROZEN 
eggs — 72  million  pounds,  a  year  ago — 122,438,000;  POULTRY — 148  million 
pounds,  about  one-half  last  year. 
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/^NE  JOB  that  I  look  forward  to  is 
'^plannin’  what  my  wife  should  do  to 
ease  the  cost-of-living  sting  when  gar¬ 
den  time  rolls  ’round  this  spring.  The 
nicest  pictures  you  can  see  are  in  seed 
catalogs,  by  gee;  it’s  fun  to  while  away 
the  hours  with  printed  veg’tables  and 
flow’rs.  It  makes  me  hungry  just  to 
look  at  all  the  stuff  that’s  in  each 
book:  Tomatoes  plump  and  scarlet  red 
and  cabbage  bigger  than  my  head;  I’d 
swear  those  carrots  stretch  a  foot,  I’m 
sure  you  wouldn’t  have  to  put  no  but¬ 
ter  on  beets’  purple  hide,  they  look  as 
if  it  grows  inside. 

I  figure  that  Mirandy  needs  about 
an  acre’s  worth  of  seeds;  that  should 
be  just  about  enough  to  grow  the 
quantity  of  stuff  that  we  can  eat  or 
put  in  cans,  and  also  I  must  make 
some  plans  to  hire  the  plowin’  done 
and  show  her  how  to  sharpen  up  the 
hoe.  I  s’pose  I’d  better  draw  a  chart 
so  she  will  know  how  far  apart  to 
plant  the  squash  and  turnip  greens  and 
how  to  stake  up  all  the  beans;  and  then,  to  make  sure  there’s  no  waste  and 
guarantee  the  proper  taste.  I’ll  buy  her  an  instruction  book  on  better  ways 
to  can  and  cook. 


DU  PONT  2.4-D 

WEED  KILLERS 

To  help  you  get  better,  cheaper  and  more  lasting  weed  control, 

Du  Pont  offers  three  different  formulations  of  2,4-D  Weed  Killers: 

No  one  formulation  of  2,4-D  works  best  under  all  conditions.  Use 
the  one  that’s  best  adapted  to  your  own  job: 

Du  Pont  83%  Sodium  2,4-D  Weed  Killer:  Designed  for  use  in 

dilute  sprays  or  concentrated  in  as  little  as  10  gallons  of  water  per  acre. 
Practical  for  most  types  of  equipment.  Controls  most  weeds  in  crops 
with  high  degree  of  safety.  Dissolves  easily  in  hardest  water,  no 
sediment. 

Du  Pont  2,4-D  67%  Amine  Weed  Killer:  Especially  for  low- 
volume  sprays  (as  low  as  2  gallons  an  acre)  on  crops  .  .  .  also  offers  a 
good  degree  of  safety  .  .  .  quick  and  easy  to  mix. 

Du  Pont  2,4-D  46%  Ester  Weed  Killer:  For  tough  weeds  and 
woody  growth.  Mix  it  with  oil  or  water,  concentrated  or  dilute.  Espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  hard-to-kill  weeds  in  non-crop  areas. 

With  Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killers,  you  can  get  rid  of  weeds 
wherever  they  are  :  :  :  in  crops  .  :  ;  in  fence  rows,  ditches  :  1  :  in 
ponds,  fallow  land  or  pastures.  You  can  control  annuals  such  as 
mustard,  pigweed,  radish  and  cocklebur  .  :  .  perennials  such  as 
thistles  and  bindweed,  wild  onion  and  garlic  :  :  :  sumac,  choke- 
cherry,  willows  and  other  woody  plants. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER:  For  the  Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killer  that 
best  fits  your  needs.  He  can  also  supply  many  other  Du  Pont 
pest  control  products.  Ask  him  for  the  free  booklet  on  ^‘Weed 
Control  with  Du  Pont  Weed  Killers.”  Or  write  the  Du  Pont  , 
j  Company,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Department,  at  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  addresses:  Wilmington  98,  Del.;  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  1 ,  N.  Y.;  34  Riverside  Avenue,  Rensselaer,  New  York; 
Lyndonville,  New  York;  Sodus,  New  York. 

DU  PONT  INSECTICIDES:  DEENATE  *  DDT,  LEXONE  ♦  and  MARLATE’ In¬ 
secticides,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  LORO*  Contact  Insecticide,  Cotton 
Dust  No.  10,  Cryolite,  Lead  Arsenate,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Nicotine 
Products,  Lime  Sulfur,  Phenothiazine-Leod  Arsenate  Mixture,  Paris 
Green. 

DU  PONT  FUNGICIDES:  ZERLATE*,  FERMATE*,  and  PARZATE  *  Organic 
Fungicides,  COPPER-A  Fixed  Copper,  SULFORON  ♦  and  SULFORON*-X 
Wettable  Sulfurs,  Sulfur  Paste,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  Bordeaux 
Mixture. 

OTHER  DU  PONT  MATERIALS:  2,4-D  WEED  KILLERS,  AMMAlE*Weed 
Killer,  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker,  PARAAONE*  Pre-Harvest  Fruit  Drop 
inhibitor.  Spray  Adhesive. 

*Reg.  Trade  Mark  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.) 


RES.  U.s.  PAT. Off. 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHBMISTBY 


1  get  more  program  conscious  all  the 
time.  I  find  that  it  takes  constant  work¬ 
ing  on  to  accomplish  things.  It  is  a 
continuous  process — like  learning.  I  am 
checking  up  on  myself  by  reviewing 
several  points  which  I  bring  out  and 
study  with  great  regularity. 

Are  You  Still  Ambitious? 

Are  you  pretty  well  satisfied  with  your¬ 
self  and  your  progress,  smug  in  your 
position  and  possessions,  willing  to  let 
today’s  “well  enough”  alone?  Or  do 
you  stay  awake  nights  dreaming  and 
planning  the  next  big  forward  step? 

Are  You  Strengthening  Your  Integrity? 

Are  your  ideals  slipping?  Do  you  some¬ 
times  say,  what  does  it  matter  what  I 
do?  Or  do  you  see  a  Four-square  way 
of  life  that  shuts  off  all  by-roads  and 
alleys? 

Have  You  the  Pioneering  Spirit? 

Are  you  searching  for  something  greater 
than  your  own  personal  comfort?  Do 
you  stick  to  jobs,  do  or  die?  Do  you 
itch  to  “push  back  frontiers”?  Do  you 
welcome  a  challenge  to  your  abilities? 

Do  You  Shoulder  Your  Share?  —  Co¬ 
operation 

Do  you  hold  up  your  end?  Do  you 
believe  in  playing  your  part?  Do  others 
look  to  you?  Are  you  dependable?  Have 
you  accepted  large  enough  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  a  citizen,  a  parent? 

Are  You  Developing  Great  Tenacity?' 

How  are  your  sticking  powers?  How 
many  unfinished  jobs  have  you  today? 
Fewer  than  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year 
ago?  How  much  “weathervane”  think¬ 
ing  and  action  have  you  eliminated 
lately? 

What  Gains  in  Personality  Have  You 
Made? 

Have  you  more  friends  than  a  year  ago? 
Are  you  associating  with  pturposeful 
people?  How  much  wider  are  your 
interests?  How  much  are  you  giving  of 
yourself? 

Have  You  an  ^^Itch?'  for  Action? 

Is  there  more  DRIVE  behind  your 
Action  today  than  a  year  ago?  Do  you 
carry  through  and  complete  each  task? 

Have  You  a  Program  of  Balanced 
Living? 

Are  you  trying  to  develop  all  sides  of 
life  fequally?  Are  you  long  on  one,  short 
on  another?  Do  you  overemphasize  ex¬ 
ercise  at  the  expense  of  study? 

The  Sum  of  It  All — More  Character! 

How  much,  really,  do  you  “pattern” 
from  the  life  of  the  loftiest  character  of 
ALL  time — the  Man  whose  example 
has  echoed  down  through  almost 
twenty  centuries? 

Daringly, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


SHARP 

WITHERS 


l-BS.  REPLACES 
40  GALLONS 
OF  MILK  ] 


See  the  FUTURE  COW 
IN  YOUR 
4-MONTH 
CALF 


DEEP 

BODY 


BIG 

FRAME' 


The  future  milker,  most  dairymen  agree,  can  almost 
be  seen  in  a  big-framed,  rugged  calf.  A  great  many 
top  dairymen  the  country  over  have  found  the  answer 
to  calves  that  have  the  build  to  make  good,  milky- 
type  cows.  They  feed  Calf  Startena  on  the  Purina  Plan 
up  to  4  months.  This  way  they  save  about  the  cost 
of  milk  feeding.  What’s  more,  the  Purina  Plan  grows 
a  solid,  trim  calf  without  flabby  fat.  Put  your  calves  on 
Purina  Calf  Startena.  Then  see  the  difference  it  makes 
— see  that  preview  of  your  future  heavy-duty  milkers  in 
your  4-month-old  calves.  Buy  Calf  Startena  at  your 
Purina  Dealer’s  Store — the  Store  with  the  Checker¬ 
board  Sign. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

Wilmingfon,  Del.  •  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

YOU’VE  GOT  A  DATE  WITH 

BtAVUHA 

at  your 

PURINA  DEALER’S  STORE 

COME  IN  AND  MEET 

seAureMA 

SHE’S  AMERICA’S  SWEETHEART! 


PURINA 

suioenaJ 


New  DAIRY  CHECKERS  making  MORE  MILK  for  many  dairymen 


Complete 

Just  add  a  coffee  canful  of 
COMPLETE  Checkers  at 
a  milking  on  top  of  regu¬ 
lar  dairy  ration.  Many 
dairymen  find  this  makes 
more  milk  q-u-i-c-k  on 
most  of  their  cows. 


dW-PiiVVil 


Concentrate 

If  you’re  feeding  grain, 
add  CONCENTRATE 
Checkers  on  top.  A  coffee 
canful  with  each  gallon 
of  grain  quickly  gets  more 
milk  from  most  cows,  if 
not  milking  at  capacity. 
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These  views  of  the  community  hall- show,  left: 
the  new  concrete  basement;  above:  built-in 
cupboard  in  dining  center;  right:  the  stage 
that  once  was  an  icehouse  before  the  build¬ 
ing  became  the  Greene  Valley  Grange  hall. 
The  building  work  was  only  one  of  seven 
projects  in  1948. 


A 


I  RE  THERE  pessimists  in  your 
organization  or  community 
who  are  always  saying 
“can’t?”  Do  they  point  out 
that  yours  is  too  small  a 
group  to  put  across  a  worthwhile  com¬ 
munity  service  project?  Or  that  it 
would  cost  too  much?  Or  that  there 
isn’t  time?  Or  that  people  won’t  work 
together  for  the  good  of  all? 

As  a  sure  cure  for  pessimism  we 
recommend  taking  them  to  the  Town 
of  Halcott  in  Greene  County,  New 


York. 

There  they’ll  find  a  community  that 
could  be  dead.  A  Catskill  Mountain 
ridge  isolates  it  so  completely  that  res¬ 
idents  have  to  drive  through  parts  of 
Delaware  and  Ulster  counties  to  get 
to  the  rest  of  their  own  county.  There 
is  no  town  hall  or  other  public  build¬ 
ing  for  meetings.  Until  less  than  a 
year  ago  there  wasn’t  an  organization 
for  young  people  nor  any  kind  of  an 
organized  recreation  program  for 
adults.  There  are  only  35  farms  in  the 
whole  town.  They  border  mountain 
streams  and  support  cattle  on  that 
part  of  the  mountainous  land  that  is 
clear  of  trees.  There  is  one  church,  one 
combination  post  office-store,  and  one 
feed-supply  store  with  a  gas  pump  in 
front. 


An  Unknown  Word 

With  only  these  physical  assets  the 
300  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
area  threw  the  word  “can’t”  out  of 
their  vocabulary  and  went  to  work  on 
a  community  service  project  that  fin¬ 
ally  focused  the  eyes  of  the  country 
on  Halcott  and,  incidentally,  won  for 
the  local  Greene  Valley  Grange  the 
second  prize  of  $1,500  in  the  National 
Grange  -  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation 
community  service  contest. 

The  project  started  and  was  carried 
through  under  Greene  Valley  Grange 
sponsorship.  It  was  sparked  by  Mrs. 
Ola  Scudder  who  was  appointed  con¬ 
test  chairman — and  then  everybody  in 
the  Town  of  Halcott  jumped  into  the 
work  whether  they  were  Grangers  or 
not. 

Folks  in  Halcott  wanted  a  comfort¬ 
able  center  where  they  could  get  to¬ 
gether  for  dances,  suppers,  plays. 


meetings  and  other  affairs  without  try¬ 
ing  to  crowd  into  a  kind  neighbor’s 
parlor  or  kitchen.  The  only  place  pos¬ 
sible  for  such  a  center  was  the  Grange 
hall  building  that  the  Grange  had 
bought  from  a  creamery  nearly  50 


Delaware  and  Ulster  counties  came 
merchants’  contributions  and  discounts 
on  Such  things  as  paint,  plumbing  ma¬ 
terials  and  lumber.  They  also  got  some 
free  skilled  labor,  free  window  shades 
from  an  undertaker,  and  100  old  thea- 


SAW  WHAT  WAS  I^EEDED,  ROUTED  UP 
THEIR  SLEEVES  AND  STARTED  DUILDINO 

^  ^etten. 


years  before.  It  already  had  a  meeting  tre  seats  from  the  manager  of  the 
room  and  at  one  end  was  a  small  stage  Margaretville  movie, 
that  once  was  the  creamery  ice  house.  Area  residents  gave  2,200  hours  of 
Th-”’e  was  no  basement  under  it  and  their  time  to  digging  out  the  basement 
there  were  no  dining,  cooking  or  proper  space  and  building  there  a  modern 


heating  facilities. 


dining  center  with  facilities  to  cook  for 


The  project  to  make  it  into  a  real  and  serve  60  persons.  The  addition  in¬ 
community  hall  was  started  in  April,  eludes  fuel  storage  space  and  rest 
Farmers  were  too  busy  to  work  day-  rooms. 

times  excavating  space  under  the  These  Halcott  folks  proved  that  peo- 
building  for  the  new  dining  room  and  pie  can  have  what  they  want  if  theyll 
kitchen,  so  they  came  at  night  with  work  hard  enough.  They  now  have  a 
their  wives,  their  older  children  and  true  “Community”  hall  that’s  used  so 
their  tractors.  Working  under  electric  much  that  a  bulletin  board  is  used  for 


lights,  as  many  as  50  labored  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  until  midnight. 


dates  so  that  one  group  won’t  be  inter¬ 
fering  with  another.  The  bulletin  board 


Even  the  women  tossed  rocks  into  for  November  included  regular  meet- 


the  tractor-mounted  man¬ 
ure  loaders  or  to  the  rear 
of  the  building  to  form  a 
base  for  what  will  be  a 
parking  lot.  As  work  pro- 


Uy  JIM  HALL 


ings  of  the  Grange  and 
Juvenile  Grange,  a  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  party,  a  town 
meeting,  a  ham  supper,  a 
Town  Board  meeting. 


gressed,  the  ladies  graduated  from  such  Home  Bureau  meeting.  Grange  degree 
heavy  labor  to  painting  and  making  practice  session,  a  reception  for  the 
drapes,  while  the  men  mixed  concrete.  National  Grange  contest  judges,  a 
built  cupboards  and  installed  plumbing.  Ladies’  Aid  meeting,  movies  for  a  G.  I. 

The  older  folks  in  the  area,  unable  g^ass  and  the  public,  an  Agricultural 
to  do  heavy  work,  did  their  share  by  conservation  Program  election  and  a 


church  supper.  All  these  events  and 


baby  sitting  while  parents  worked,  and 

by  fixing  midnight  lunches  for  the  .  ,  ,  r.  i 

workers.  Food  for  the  “bees”  was  do-  balloting  in  the  general  election  took 

nated  by  merchants  in  the  village  of  place  in  the  hall  in  less  than  three 
Fleischmanns  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  weeks.  December  saw  similar  meetings 
From  this  and  other  communities  in  plus  a  meeting  of  the  Fish,  and  Game 


Club  and  Christme  .  parties  for  various 
groups. 

It’s  not  uncommon  for  two  or  three 
different  groups  to  make  use  of  the 
hall  in  one  day.  It’s  a  popular  spot  be¬ 
cause  the  people  of  the  area  created 
it  for  themselves.  Everybody  helped. 

But  the  social  center  was  only  a 
start  on  this  community  project.  The 
Juvenile  Grange  was  started  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Mildred  Kelly,  mat¬ 
ron,  and  has  grown  ever  since.  Pecu¬ 
liarly  enough,  most  of  the  enthusiastic 
bunch  of  youngsters  are  children  of 
non-Grangers. 

Bernard  Wadler  took  the  lead  in  or¬ 
ganizing  a  community  basketball  team, 
and  one  men’s  team  and  two  women’s 
bowling  teams  are  now  enjoying  league 
competition  at  Margaretville. 

Once  enthusiasm  was  established  in 
“doing  things”  for  the  community,  one 
project  followed  another.  Grange  Mas¬ 
ter  Robert  Johnson,  his  Dad,  James, 
treasurer  for  15  years,  and  Bruce  Scud¬ 
der,  secretary,  headed  up  a  pond  pro¬ 
ject  with  an  ultimate  goal  of  having 
ample  water  for  fire  protection  on 
every  one  of  the  town’s  35  farms.  Last 
year  saw  fire  protection  ponds  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  farms  of  James  Johnson, 
Elmer  Kelly,  Fred  Wamitz  and  Mack 
Shayes. 

There  was  need  for  a  cow  testing 
association  in  the  area  and  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  a  Grange  discussion » that  a  man 
was  found  to  go  to  Cornell  University 
for  a  DHIA  testers  course.  The  man 
was  the  Master’s  cousin,  Earl  Johnson, 
and  he  now  has  a  part  time  job  test¬ 
ing  573  cows  on  16  local  farms — and 
the  farmers  know  which  of  their  cows 
are  profitable. 

The  ‘dreamers’  were  also  the  ‘doers’ 
in  this  community  project.  Amos  Avery 
had  seen  the  struggle  to  dig  a  grave 
in  frozen  earth  when  his  mother  died 
the  previous  winter.  After  having  it 
added  to  the  community  project  list, 
he  personally  solicited  funds  to  pur¬ 
chase  $980  in  materials  for  a  cemetery 
vault.  Again  there  were  almost  too 
many  volunteers  for  the  labor  of  erect¬ 
ing  it  and  today  families  bereaved  in 
the  winter  months  will  see  their  loved 
ones  laid  away  in  a  dignified  manner 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  37) 


From  left:  Grange  officers  Robert  John¬ 
son,  master,  Fred  Bouton,  overseer,  and 
James  Johnson,  treasurer,  pause  in  the 
job  of  getting  out  firewood  to  discuss 
the  farm  pond  project.  Center:  the  ceme¬ 
tery  vault;  right:  Mrs.  Ola  Scudder, 
sparkplug  of  the  contest  project. 
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#  You  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  to  use  the  Case  Slicer-Baler.  It 
is  free  from  complicated  mechanism — so  simple  that  teen-age  boys 
operate  it.  What’s  more,  it’s  so  moderate  in  price  that  most  any 
farmer  can  afford  to  have  his  own. 

With  your  own  baler  you  can  start  baling  the  minute  your  hay  is 
cured  just  right,  before  sun-bleach  spoils  color  and  vitamins,  before 
over-curing  causes  leaves  to  shatter.  You  run  less  risk  of  rain,  too. 

You  get  firm,  neat  bales  of  uniform  size  with  a  Case  Slicer-Baler. 
It  uses  the  standard  wire  tie — proof  against  weather,  rodents,  insects, 
rough  handling  and  long  hauls.  Bales  open  up  into  uniform  portions 
like  sliced  bread,  easy  to  feed  without  tearing  off  leaves. 

From  hay  in  the  windrow  to  bales  on  the  wagon,  this  baler  takes 
little  labor.  It  handles  windrows  from  7-foot  swaths  at  the  same 
speed  as  tractor  mower  and  rake.  Years  of  use  have  proved  it  so 
sturdy  it  takes  very  little  upkeep. 


Feed  Auger ...  Regular  Equipmenf 


Headquarters  for  modern  haying.  See 

your  Case  dealer  for  full  information 
on  balers,  tractor  mowers — both  trailer 
and  mounted  types — and  the  4-bar  trac¬ 
tor  side-delivery  rake,  geared  to  make 
fluflfy  windrows  at  tractor  speeds.  Write 
for  free  booklet  "How  to  Make  High- 
Protein  Hay.”  Mention  any  size  of  trac¬ 
tor,  any  hay  machine,  combine,  corn 
binder  or  picker,  forage  harvester, 
spreader  or  hammer  mill,  tillage  or 
planting  implements  you  may  need. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  C-11,  Racine,  Wis. 


•  Formerly  available  as  an  extra,  this  feed 
auger  proved  so  popular  that  it  now  is 
supplied  as  regular  equipment.  It  does 
not  drag  the  hay  but  assists  the  gentle¬ 
acting,  leaf-tight  cross-feed  apron.  Par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  for  light,  fluffy  hay  and 
straw  in  windy  weather,  it  promotes  fast 
work  in  all  crops.  It  can  be  easily  attached 
to  Case  Slicer-Balers  already  in  use. 


in  SMALL  GRAINS 


By  JOHN  VAN  GELUWE 


ELECTIVE  chemical  weed 
control  in  small  grains  has 
been  practiced  in  a  limited 
way  in  the  Northeast  with 
various  dinitro  sprays  and 
other  materials  but  more  commonly 
with  cyanamid  in  dust  form.  2,4-D 
(2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic)  now  offers 
a  cheap  method. 

Winter  Wheat  (not  seeded) 


The  weed  problem  in  winter  wheat 
varies  considerably  from  year  to  year 
depending  on  the  stand.  Poor  stands  of 
wheat,  due  to  fall  weather  conditions 
or  a  “poor  winter,”  make  annual  and 
winter-annual  weeds  a  greater  prob¬ 
lem,  especially  if  the  wheat  is  late  and 
weed  competition  greater.  Certain  other 
types  of  weeds  are  nearly  always  pres¬ 
ent  in  much  of  the  wheat  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

2,4-D  sprays  for  chemical  weed  con¬ 
trol  is  now  just  about  standard  prac¬ 
tice  in  most  of  the  western  grain  belt 
and  in  Canada.  Much  of  this  is  applied 
by  airplane.  Cropping  conditions  in  the 
Northeast  make  air  applications  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous.  The  use  of  2,4-D 
with  proper  ground  equipment  in  non- 
seeded  grains  offers  a  cheap,  practical 
means  of  weed  control  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

Fall  applications  to  winter  grains 
should  be  avoided  at  present.  Applica¬ 
tions  at  the  proper  stage  of  growth  are 
much  safer  in  the  spring. 

I§>pring  Wheat,  Oats  and 

Barley  (not  seeded) 

I  think  everyone  familiar  with  agri¬ 
culture  knows  the  mustard  family  of 
weeds  and  the  problems  they  present 
to  the  grain  farmer.  Few  of  us  realize 
that  this  same  mustard  family  (Cru- 
ciferae)  has  some  Important  species 
that  form  well-known  and  excellent 
articles  of  food  such  as  cabbage,  tur¬ 
nip,  radish  and  others. 

Fortunately,  these  troublesome  weeds 
of  the  mustard  family  can  be  easily 
killed  with  very  dilute  concentrations 
of  2,4-D.  Of  the  various  crops  where 

2,4-D  holds  the  most  promise  for  ex¬ 
tensive  use  by  farmers  this  coming  sea¬ 
son,  non-seeded  grains  are  the  safest. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to 
remember  is  to  apply  the  2,4-D  spray  in 
the  spring  when  the  weeds  are  small. 
Weeds  are  most  easily  killed  when 
they  are  small  and  growing  rapidly. 

The  safest  time  to  spray  non-seeded 
grains  is  when  the  grain  is  3  to  6 
inches  tall,  or  fully  tillered,  up  until 
the  grain  reaches  the  boot  stage.  Appli¬ 
cations  should  be  avoided  during  the 
boot  stage.  The  grain  seems  again  to' 
become  tolerant  to  2,4-D  after  it  is 
fully  headed  and  2,4-D  can  success¬ 
fully  be  applied  at  this  stage  to  stop 
mustard  seed  formation  if  applications 
were  not  made  earlier  at  the  proper 
time  to  kill  weeds. 


Rates  of  2,4-D  Applications 

The  volume  of  water  used  to  apply 

2,4-D  to  grain  is  not  too  important,  but 
a  minimum  of  15  gallons  per  acre  of¬ 
fers  a  more  even  and  thorough  coverage 
with  less  danger  of  drift  to  nearby  sus¬ 
ceptible  crops.  The  rate  of  2,4-D  used 
should  vary  with  the  type  of  weeds  to 
be  controlled.  The  safest  types  of  2,4-D 
to  use,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  in¬ 
jury  to  the  grain  and  danger  of  drift 
from  volitalization  to  nearby  suscep¬ 
tible  crops,  are  the  triethanolamine 
salt  and  similar  amine  salt  formula¬ 
tions.  Usually  pound  of  2,4-D  acid 
equivalent  per  acre  is  sufficient  in  all 
small  grains  to  kill  most  susceptible 
weeds.  This  should  be  applied  when  the 
grain  is  from  3  to  6  inches  tall  but 


fully  tillered  up  until  the  grain  reaches 
the  boot  stage.  When  only  mustard  is 
a  problem,  this  rate  may  be  reduced 
to  14  pound  of  2,4-D  acid  equivalent 
per  acre. 

Occasionally,  certain  grain  fields 
have  “problem  areas”  containing  some 
“hard-to-kill”  weeds  such  as  thistles 
in  certain  local  spots  in  the  field.  In 
instances  such  as  these,  1-lb.  of  2,4-D 
acid  equivalent  per  acre  is  suggested 
only  in  these  local  areas.  The  spray 
should  be  applied  when  the  weeds  are 
small.  Some  injury  to  the  grain  may 
occur  in  these  areas. 

Precautions: 

1.  2,4-D  should  not  be  applied  to 
winter  grain  in  the  fall. 

2.  Do  not  apply  2,4-D  when  the  grain 
is  wet. 

3.  Do  not  apply  2,4-D  on  grain  fields 
when  the  soil  is  very  wet,  or  just  prior 
to  the  time  when  a  long  rain  period  is 
forecast. 

4.  2,4-D  application  equipment,  when 
not  in  use,  should  be  stored  away  from 
susceptible  crops  or  home  gardens. 

5.  Do  not  have  the  sprayer  standing 
near  susceptible  crops,  such  as  toma¬ 
toes,  when  not  in  use  during  the  noon 
hour. 

For  Small  Grains  Seeded 
to  Clovers 

2,4-D  causes  some  injury  to  legumes 
but  preliminary  work  shows  that  a 

2,4-D  spray,  under  certain  conditions, 
can  be  applied  to  grains  seeded  to 
clovers  (not  alfalfa)  with  little  per¬ 
manent  injury  to  the  seeded  clovers, 
particularly  red  clover.  Some  reduction 
in  clover  stand  can  be  expected,  but 
often  this  reduction  is  not  too  serious. 

Mustard  is  often  a  serious  problem 
in  seeded  grains  on  many  farms.  It  is 
suggested  that  farmers  may  try  on  a 
small  part  of  their  acreage  a  2,4-D 
spray  where  mustard  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  grain  seeded  to  clover,  to  stop 
mustard  seed  formation.  The  rates  used 
should  be  not  more  than  14  pound  of 

2,4-D  acid  equivalent  per  acre,  using 
in  this  case  a  very  low  gallonage  of  not 
more  than  4  or  5  gallons  of  spray  per 
acre.  This  spray  should  be  delayed  until 
the  grain  is  fully  headed.  To  reduce 
the  volume  of  spray  per  acre,  use  noz¬ 
zles  with  smaller  openings. 

This  practice  shows  a  great  deal  of 
promise  for  northeastern  agriculture 
but  at  present  is  only  suggested  for 
limited  trial  where  one  is  faced  with  a 
heavy  mustard  infestation  in  grain 
seeded  to  clovers,  BUT  NOT  AL¬ 
FALFA.  Alfalfa  seems  to  be  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  2,4-D  injury. 

Editor^’s  Note — The  next  article  in  an 
early  issue  will  cover  chemical  weed 
control  in  sweet  and  field  corn.  If  you 
missed  the  first  article  on  page  12  of 
the  February  5  issue,  we  suggest  that 
you  look  it  up  and  read  it. 
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BURDEN’S  ^  ^  / 

200  portholes  ”in  the  ocean  floor’^  at 
Marine  Studios  attract  30,000  monthly! 

GIANT  SHARKS,  tarpon,  porpoises,  rays  and  tropical  fish 
live  together  in  two  huge  tanks  at  “the  world’s  only 
oceanarium”  at  Marincland,  Florida.  Spectators  view  this 
colorful  undersea  world  through  more  than  200  observation 
portholes  placed  in  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  700,000- 
gallon  capacity  tanks.  Because  violent  deaths  are  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  sea  world,  a  special  fleet  of 
boats  searches  for  new  specimens  continually.  Douglas 
Burden,  president  of  Marine  Studios,  says  that  a  fleet  of 
trucks — two  of  which  are  Fords — is  required  to  service 
boats,  tanks,  and  concessions.  The  oceanarium,  started  in 
1938,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,000,000. 


"BIG  FEATURE  OF  THE  OCEANARIUM,”  says  Douglas  Burden, 
“is  the  fact  that  it  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  see  the  dramatic 
and  mysterious  life  of  the  undersea  world  approximately  as  it 
exists  in  the  open  sea.  Marine  life  is  not  segregated  by  species, 
but  placed  together  in  the  giant  tanks.” 


DIVER  FEEDS  A  PORPOISE  by  hand. 
These  air-breathing  and  warm-blooded 
mammals,  reputed  to  be  the  only  captive 
porpoises  in  the  world,  are  transported 
to  Marine  Studios  by  Ford  Trucks  from 
various  points  on  the  Florida  coa.st. 


"WE  TRUCK  OUR  SEA  WORLD  SPECIMENS  from  as  far  away  as  Key  West,”  Douglas  Burden 
tells  Ford  Dealer,  Pitt  Barnes.  “Our  new  145-horsepower  Ford  P’-S  Big  Job  is  just  the  ticket 
for  long  runs  like  that.”  Replies  Dealer  Barnes,  “I  see  what  you  mean.  Ford  Trucks  specialize 
on  long  runs  of  all  kinds.  They’re  Bonus  Built  to  last  Idnger,  too.  That  goes  for  over  139  Ford 
Truck  models  from  the  145-horsepower  Big  Job  down  to  the  smallest  Pickup.” 


FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER! 

Using  latest  registration  data  on  5f444f000  trucks^  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer! 


BURDEN 
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He  uses  Ford  Bonus  Built  Trucks  in  his 
business.  Smart  Move!  Smart  Business! 


"THE  110  GALLONS  per  njinute,  handled  by  the  Ford  cooling 
system,  sounds  small  alongside  8,000,000  gallons  required 
daily  for  your  tanks,”  says  Barnes,  “but  it’s  one  of  the 
reasons  why  this  145-h.p.  engine  is  tops  in  performance,” 


"WE’RE  THOROUGHLY  SOLD  on  this  extra  heavy-duty 
2-speed  axle,”  says  Burden.  “It  gives  us  the  speed  and  |K)wer 
we  want  .  .  .  when  wc  want  it.  (iasoline  mileage  in  the  high 
axle  range  is  amazingly  good  for  this  size  truck.” 
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KEtP  LAND  "UNDER  COVER 


FEED  YOUR  CROPS  ARMOUR'S 


Growers  are  recognizing  that  keeping  land  “under  cover” 
with  soil-holding  and  soil-building  crops  raises  land  values 
and  increases  crop  production  and  farm  income.  Armour’s 
Big  Crop  Fertilizers  are  another  important  part  in  profitable 
farming.  They  help  to  bring  crops  on  earlier  —  to  increase 
yields — to  improve  crop  quality.  For  greater  success  in  your 
farm  program,  use  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers  regularly- 
for  bigger,  better  crops  and  to  develop  soil  fertility  from 
year  to  year. 


Make 

EveryAm 

Dolts 

Best 


WMAVS  9FMIN9  AHMOUfl'S 

For  well  over  fifty  years  Armour  has 
manufactured  quality  plant  foods  for  the 
nation’s  food  growers.  Today,  when  you 
buy  Big  Crop  Fertilizers,  you  get  the 
finest  plant  foods  that  modern  methods 
and  long  experience  can  produce.  See 
the  results  on  your  next  crop.  Order 
Armour’s  now. 


ARMOUR  FBRTILIZER  WORKS 
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Newer  Vegetables 

Bit  PAUL  WORK 


DT’S  seed  order  time  in 
Northeastland — for  those  who 
look  ahead.  The  others  will 
spade  or  plow  the  garden  the 
last  of  May,  then  hop  in  the 
jalopy  and  dash  off  to  the  store  to  pick 
up  whatever  is  left  at  that  late  date. 
But  those  who  want  finer  food  and  lots 
of  fun  out  of  their  gardens  are  at  it 
now,  getting  ready  to  plant  some  early 
things  before  the  oats  field  has  gotten 
dry  enough  to  seed.  They  are  scanning 
the  seed  catalogues  and  farm  papers, 
they  are  listening  to  the  radio  and 
reading  the  bulletins  to  learn  what 
ought  to  be  tried  in  this  new  year  of 
1949.  But  the  wise  ones  have  learnea 
to  try  the  new  things  on  a  small  scale 
before  giving  up  the  old  reliables. 

American  Agriculturist  has  a  list  of 
sources  for  items  mentioned  here.  More 
new  varieties  and  more  details  will  be 
found  in  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin, 
763,  “Varieties  of  Vegetables  for  1949,” 
which  should  be  out  by  the  time  you 
read  this. 

New  Beans 

The  old  Henderson  bush  lima  matures 
pretty  well  North  but  it  does  not  offer 
too  much  quality.  Roy  Magruder  and 
Bob  Wester,  U.S.D.A.,  have  now  trotted 
out  two  good  ones.  Peerless  (A AS)* 
and  Triumph  (AAS).  Pods  and  seeds 
are  larger  and  much  thicker  than  Hen¬ 
derson,  green-seeded  at  picking  stage, 
and  fine  for  fresh  or  freezing.  Peerless 
is  the  thicker  seeded  of  the  two  and 
has  a  somewhat  stronger  plant,  but 
both  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  with¬ 
stand  heat  and  drouth,  and  yield  excep¬ 
tionally  well. 

Rival  seems  to  be  the  find  of  the  year 
in  green  podded  bush  snap  beans.  We 
liked  it  when  we  had  it  under  a  num¬ 
ber,  beginning  several  years  ago,  and 
it  has  now  proved  a  very  heavy  yielder, 
the  best  of  some  30  samples  in  repli¬ 
cated  trial  this  past  season.  The  plant 
is  resistant  to  common  bean  mosaic, 
strong  and  vigorous,  holding  the  pods 
well  off  the  ground.  Pods  are  of  the 
same  type  as  Tendergreen,  round, 
meaty,  of  good  length  and  of  fine  table 
quality.  It  should  be  tried  for  commer¬ 
cial  as  well  as  home  use.  And  there 
are  more  good  ones  coming,  not  only 
from  W.  J.  Zaumaier,  U.S.D.A.  who 
bred  Rival,  but  also  from  other  breed¬ 
ers  as  well.  Some  of  them  looked  even 
better  than  Rival  in  trial  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  released. 

Cherokee  (AAS)  is  a  new  wax  bean 
with  pods  that  resemble  Valentine  ex¬ 
cept  for  color.  Puregold  (AAS)  is  an¬ 
other  new  wax,  while  Supergreen 
(AAS),  Fulgreen,  and  Ranger  (AAS) 
are  new  greenpods  of  merit. 

Tomatoes  For,  Early 
and  Eate 

The  Earliana  X  Valiant  tomato  is  do¬ 
ing  very  well,  thank  you.  It  is  as  early 
as  Earliana,  sometimes  earlier,  makes 
nice  shapely  fruits  and  sets  heavily  in 
the  first  clusters  which  means  many 
bushels  to  sell  at  the  high  prices  of  the 
early  season.  Foliage  does  not  cover 
too  well  and  fruits  are  a  little  small 
under  some  conditions.  It  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  ample  fertility  and  moisture  to 
do  its  best.  Burpeeana  is  very  similar. 

Tapley’s  Gem,  Longred  and  Red 
Jacket  are  doing  well,  especially  for 
processing,  but  they  deserve  trial  for 
market.  Stokescross  is  a  new  F2  hy¬ 
brid  for  maincrop,  a  little  later  than 
Stokesdale,  a  little  heavier  in  vine,  and 

*  AAS  means  All  America  Selection, 
approved  by  a  jury  of  trial-ground  men, 
countrywide. 


probably  a  bit  heavier  in  yield.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  55  is  a  good  canner  and  yields  well. 
Wasatch,  not  so  new,  is  giving  a  good 
account  of  itself  for  yield,  shapely 
fruits  and  good  color.  It  is  a  semi¬ 
dwarf,  with  good  coverage  and  yield  is 
well  concentrated — fewer  pickings  re¬ 
quired  than  with  most. 

Midsummer  Peas 

Wando  was  bred  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Re¬ 
gional  Laboratory  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
to  resist  both  the  heat  and  cold  snaps 
that  are  common  in  the  southern 
springtime.  Now  it  turns  out  that 
Wando  shows  promise  for  midsummer 
peas  in  our  climate — at  a  time  when 
many  have  little  luck  with  them.  Suc¬ 
cessive  plantings  may  be  made  up  to 
July  1  or  15.  The  vine  is  about  30 
inches  high.  Pods  are  too  small  for 
market  but  are  well  filled  with  peas  of 
good  quality  for  immediate  use  or  for 
freezing.  They  bear  over  a  longer  per¬ 
iod  than  most  peas  but  tend  to  get 
hard  a  bit  quickly. 

Lettuce 

Like  Great  Lakes,  which  is  one  of 
its  parents,  Pennlake,  (AAS)  bred  by 
M.  T.  Lewis  of  Penn  State,  is  resistant 
to  heat,  tip-burn  and  bolting.  It  is  more 
solid  than  Great  Lakes,  more  uniform 
in  heading  and  maturity,  and  less 
“ribby,”  which  refers  to  exaggerated 
growth  of  the  midribs  of  the  leaves.  It 
looks  good  for  either  muck  or  upland 
but  is  not  likely  to  do  quite  as  well 
in  midsummer  heat  as  456.  Premier 
Great  Lakes  (AAS),  also  from  Lewis, 
is  suggested  for  early  and  late  planting 
on  upland.  Progress,  bred  by  Ross  H. 
Thompson,  U.S.D.A.,  and  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station,  has  done  well 
in  that  state  and  should  be  tried  out 
for  upland  use.  It  is  probably  better 
for  early  planting  than  for  midsummer 
maturity. 

New  Sweet  Corns 

Sweet  corns  come  out  so  fast  it  is 
hard  to  keep  up  with  them.  Practically 
all  are  hybrids  and  they  are  good  but 
are  not  all  alike.  They  must  be  tried 
out  to  see  whether  they  fit  particular 
places  and  special  needs.  Commercial 
growers  are  caught  between  the  battle 
for  better  quality  and  the  battle  for 
varieties  that  “stand  grief” — that  are 
easy  to  grow.  Some  markets  still  seem 
to  be  interested  primarily  in  huge  sym¬ 
metrical  ears,  and  some  know  what  is 
good  to  eat. 

For  quality  the  Seneca  Chief  is  one 
of  the  toppers.  Ears  are  not  quite  so 
handsome  as  those  of  Golden  Cross. 

{Continued  on  Page  22) 


teacher!  Aren't  you  afraid  people  will 
begin  to  talk?" 
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B/  KENNETH  FLOYD 


VEGETABLE  COUNTER 

SELLING  TO  CONSLMEIIS 


ON  THIS  SERIES  of  articles,  I 
have  discussed  growing,  har¬ 
vesting,  standardizing,  pack¬ 
ing,  branding,  promotion,  and 
wholesale  distribution.  The 
last  step  is  retailing.  I  believe  that,  in 
general,  we  know  the  least  about 
present-day  retail  practices,  although 
their  efficiency  has  a  tremendous  ef¬ 
fect  on  satisfactory  movement  of  pro¬ 
duce.  ♦ 

When  the  National  Vegetable  Re¬ 
search  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
U.S.D.A.  first  met  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  a  list  of  some  fifteen  gen,eral 
projects  was  prepared  in  order  of  their 
importance  and  need  for  immediate  at¬ 
tention.  Research  to  improve  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  present  produce  retailing 
practice  headed  this  list. 

Retail  Costs 

With  so  much  attention  being  paid 
to  fo6d  retailing,  perhaps  we  can  pro¬ 
fitably  review  the  general  picture.  In 
1939,  the  last  normal  year  before 
World  War  II,  the  farmer’s  share  of 
the  consumer’s  fresh  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  dollar  was  35  cents.  The  balance, 
65  cents,  went  to  marketing  agencies 
and  301/2  cents  of  this  amount  went 
to  retailers.  This  was  almost  as  much 
as  the  farmer  got  for  growing  the  food. 
Either  the  retailer  has  a  lot  of  expense 
or  he  is  taking  too  large  a  margin.  He 
does  have  a  lot  of  expense:  wages, 
housing,  equipment,  inventory,  promo¬ 
tion,  spoilage — and  these  expenses 
should  get  the  attention.  They  repre¬ 
sent  services  which,  in  order  to  be 
competitive,  the  grocer  must  give — or 
find  a  substitute. 

It  has  been  said  that  retailers  are 
the  least  mechanized  and  therefore  the 
least  efficient  of  any  group  in  the  use 
of  labor.  In  answer  to  this  statement 
one  man  in  the  South  has  patented  a 
completely  mechanized  retail  establish¬ 
ment  called  Kedoozle,  Inc.,  which 
through  a  system  of  gravity  feeds,  end¬ 
less  belts  and  a  customer  key  contact, 
allows  an  operator  to  handle  a  retail 
food  store  with  about  one-third  the 
customary  help.  Grand  Union  has  its 
Food-O-Mat  which  uses  gravity  feed 
display  racks  for  anything  that  will 
roll.  It  requires  less  manpower  and 
less  training. 

Self-Service 

The  increase  in  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  branded  goods  offered  and  fac¬ 
tory  packaging  of  consumer  items  has 
brought  about  the  supermarket,  a  self- 
service  store  now  accepted  as  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  With  the  advent 
of  frozen  vegetables  and  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  packed  in  consumer  packages 
and  refrigerated,  volume  of  sales  in 
supermarkets  should  increase.  Since 
wages  and  spoilage  are  now  lower  per 
dollar  of  sales,  markup  can  be  less.  In 
fact,  it  is  my  understanding  that  super¬ 
markets  now  operate  their  produce  de¬ 


partments  on  an  average  margin  of 
25%,  and  I  believe  it  will  drop  to  20% 
within  a  few  years. 

Activated  by  Research  and  Market¬ 
ing  Act  funds,  the  United  Merchan¬ 
dizing  Institute,  sponsored  jointly  by 
United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As¬ 
sociation  and  U.S.D.A.,  is  now  engaged 
in  training  fresh  produce  retailers  in 
display,  pricing,  freshening,  and  pro¬ 
moting  increased  use  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Surveys  taken  recently 
indicate  an  increase  of  30%  in  produce 
sales  after  this  training. 

Other  projects  now  under  way  to  im¬ 
prove  retailing  efficiency  are  the 
broader  use  of  prepackaged  produce 
for  self-service  sale;  improved  contain¬ 
ers  for  shipping  so  that  produce  reach¬ 
es  the  retail  outlet  in  better  condition; 
studies  to  indicate  desirable  store  lo¬ 
cation,  store  layout,  suitable  promo¬ 
tion,  and  a  further  reduction  of  spoil¬ 
age  losses. 

Profits  Reasonable 

Earlier  in  this  article,  I  mentioned 
the  possibility  that  food  retailers  might 
be  rnaking  a  lot  of  money.  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  the  annual  report  of  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc.,  second  largest  food  chain. 
In  1947  their  sales  were  up  about  3%; 
their  tonnage  about  13%  greater  than 
the  previous  year.  On  this  sales  volume, 
the  gross  operating  profit  was  16.6% 
and  the  net  operating  profit  was  1.3% 
on  sales.  In  1948,  Safeway  closed  some 
low  sales  volume  stores,  relocated 
others,  and  increased  the  number  of 
self-service  stores. 

I  am  convinced  that'  it  is  not  big 
profits  but  inefficiency  of  operation 
that  keeps  retail  margins  high.  Joe 
Grocer  needs  uniformly  better  quality 
produce  coming  into  his  store;  he  needs 
more  prepackaged  produce  for  self- 
service  tables;  he  needs  more  refriger¬ 
ated  equipment;  he  needs  more  promo¬ 
tion,  not  less.  He  needs  fewer  but  bet¬ 
ter  trained  clerks;  and  he  needs  to  be¬ 
come  sales  volume  conscious  so  that 
margins  can  be  lowered. 

Then  the  food  dollar  will  go  farther 
and  the  grower  can  maintain  produc¬ 
tion. 

—  A.A.  — 

GROWING  PEAS 

Because  seed  is  the  biggest  single 
cost  in  growing  peas  either  for  the 
canning  factory  or  market,  successful 
growers  take  all  possible  steps  to  get 
a  good  stand. 

First,  they  watch  germination  tests 
both  as  to  the  percentage  of  germin¬ 
ation  and  the  date  the  test  was  made. 

Second,  they  inoculate  the  seed;  the 
cost  is  low  and  it  is  good  insurance. 

Third,  they  sow  as  early  as  possible 
because  tests  have  shown  that  almost 
invariably  early  peas  yield  heavier. 

Fourth,  they  plant  shallow,  usually 
11/2  to  2”. 


FOR  MORE  PEEASAIVT  LIVING 


Along  with  the  countless  tasks  to 
be  done  about  the  time  the  robins 
return,  why  not  add  one  more  in  the 
way  of  some  small  improvement  to 
make  life  more  pleasant  for  the 
family  ?  There  will  be  no  cash  dividends 
but  there  will  be  big  returns  in  the 
form  of  satisfaction. 

To  show  what  we  have  in  mind  here 
are  a  few  suggestions: 

1.  Build  a  concrete  walk  from  the 
house  to  the  barn. 

2.  Fill  in  that  muddy  driveway  with 
gravel  or  cinders. 

3.  Make  a  convenient  place  for  hang¬ 


ing  clothes  to  dry,  either  a  post  and 
reel  or  a  pulley  line. 

4.  Choose  a  farm  name  and  have  it 
painted  on  the  barn. 

5.  Build  an  out-door  fireplace  and  a 
table  and  benches  for  outdoor  picnics. 

6.  Buy  some  shrubs  and  set  them  out 
to  make  the  farmstead  more  attractive. 

7.  Set  up  a  horseshoe  court,  a  cro¬ 
quet  set  or  a  badminton  net  for  the 
young  folks. 

8.  Straighten  that  leaning,  rickety 
mail  box. 

9.  Clean  up  the  clutter  around  home 
and  barns. 
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This  is  the  new  gentle  way  to  bale  hay,  saving  more  of 
the  leaves. 

The  ONE  MAN  ROTO-BALER  lifts  the  windrow  and 
rolls  it  up  like  a  carpet.  Leaves  and  blossoms  are 
wrapped  inside  so  they  cannot  escape.  The  pictures  here 
show  how  it  is  properly  done.  double  windrows  cure 

fast  and  make  the  best  rolled  bales.  They  unroll  easily  in 
a  thick,  soft  carpet  of  fluffy  straw  or  hay. 

Rolled  bales  can  also  be  fed  whole  in  the  feedrack. 
They  stack  compactly,  will  not  buckle,  and  feed  with  a 
minimum  of  waste. 

The  ONE  MAN  ROTO-BALER  was  designed  and 
priced  for  home  ownership.  The  hour  your  crop  is  ready, 
you  can  get  it  safely  into  rolled  bales  that  shed  showers 
like  a  thatched  roof. 

See  your  Allis -Chalmers  dealer  early  if  you’d  like  to 
own  a  ROTO-BALER  this  year. 


leav£4 


Double  windrows  are  easily  made  by  reversing  direction 
of  raking.  Ideal  for  the  job  is  the  new  POWER  DRIVEN 
Allis-Chalmers  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder,  with  selective 
reel  speeds.  It  steers  true,  makes  straight,  airy  windrows. 
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.  with  NEW  Jamesway  Barn  Cleaner 

W" 


Patent  Applied  For 


says  Walter  Koch 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  farmer 


No  longer  does  Walter  Koch  have  to  scoop 

/  out  /ja/f  a  ton  of  manure  a  day  from  his  25  cows ! 

He’s  turned  that  unpleasant,  back-breaking  chore 
over  to  a  Jamesway  barn  cleaner.  He  just  punches 
a  button. 

"It  used  to  take  an  hour  to  clean  the  barn,” 
Mr.  Koch  says.  "Now  I  do  it  in  7  minutes.  It’s 
the  easiest  chore  on  the  farm.”  He  figures  his 
barn  cleaner  and  his  Jamesway  stalls,  water  cups, 
feed  truck,  and  pens  save  at  least  11/2  hours  a  day. 

Find  out  more  about  the  amazing  new  Jamesway  barn  cleaner! 
It’s  the  only  cleaner  in  the  world  with  pull-push  action.  No  chains 
in  the  gutters.  No  cross  gutters  needed.  See  your  dealer  now.  For 
free  literature,  write  James  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis., Dept. AG349 


In  7  minutes  Mr.  Koch’s  barn  is  spic  and  span!  Note  how  hinged  paddles  are  attached  to 
shuttle  bar.  Loading  unit  is  outside. 

\/  Check  this  Jamesway  Chart  to  See  How  Much  Time  You  Can  Save  Every  Day 


□  Save  up  to  10  min¬ 
utes  a  day  with 
Jamesway  ventilation. 


□  Save  up  toOOmin- 
utes  with  James¬ 
way  water  cups. 


□  Save  up  toSOmin- 
utes  with  James¬ 
way  feed  truck. 


□  Save  time  and 
feed  with  James¬ 
way  hog  feeders. 


World's  Largest  Manufocturer  of 
Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment 

JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Oakland,  Calif. 


DEALER 


Look  for  the  Store  with  the  Jamesway  Sign. 


TO  INSURE 


CORRECT  HCALm 


OF  THE  VITAL  MILK  DUCT 

and  avoid  permanent  loss  of  a  quarter,  use  scientifically  shaped, 
ivory  like  Bag  Balm  Dilators.  Smooth,  flexible,  sterilized  and 
packed  in  medicated  ointment.  Re¬ 
tain  natural  lines  of  milk  canal 
while  healing;  will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medi¬ 
cated  Bag  Balm.  At  all  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


TEAT  DILATORS 


At  lerican  A  griculturist,  March  5.  1949 


Glen  R.  Howard  of  Wyalusing,  Pennsylvania,  poses  with  some  of  the  ear  corn  they 
had  left  after  filling  silo  this  year.  The  1,000  bushels,  part  of  which  is  in  the  crib 
behind  Mr.  Howard,  is  Surecrop,  Sweepstakes  and  a  hybrid. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Grow  More 

Corn  for  Grain 


WHEN  THEY  got  through  filling 
the  14  by  36-foot  tile  silo  on  the 
Glen  R.  Howard  fann  near  Wyalusing, 
Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  last 
fall,  they  still  had  a  lot  of  corn  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  They  started  husking 
it  by  hand  but  soon  gave  that  up  when 
a  man  was  found  to  custom-pick  it 
with  a  mechanical  picker. 

The  day  after  Thanksgiving,  the 
corn  was  all  picked,  and  1,000  bushels 
on  the  ear  was  stored  in  homemade 
cribs  they  built  along  one  wall  of  an 
implement  shed.  Mr.  Howard  and  Fran¬ 
cis  Proof,  who  operates  the  farm  for 
him  on  shares,  plan  to  have  the  corn 
ground  and  mixed  into  a  supplemental 
feed  for  their  dairy  of  23  milch  cows. 
Their  corn  is  mostly  open  pollinated 


varieties.  Sweepstakes  and  Surecrop. 
They  planted  one  bushel  of  hybrid  seed 
but  did  not  keep  any  records  of  com¬ 
parative  yields. 

Mr.  Howard  credits  their  additional 
yield  this  year  to  an  unusually  good 
growing  season  but  adds  that  there  are 
other  reasons  why  so  many  men  in  his 
area  have  corn  for  grain.  He  says  that 
in  the  last  3  or  4  years  a  lot  of  men 
have  been  putting  up  grass  for  silage, 
just  using  enough  corn  to  refill  in  the 
fall  and  then  husking  the  rest.  How¬ 
ever,  he  thinks  the  biggest  reason  for 
men  growing  corn  for  grain  is  the 
availability  of  mechanical  pickers. 

Mr.  Howard  has  a  Bang’s  Disease 
problem  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


Pennsylvanian  Sticks  to  Team 


Guy  bayless  doesn’t  have  a  trac¬ 
tor  on  his  65-acre  dairy  farm  near 
Montrose  in  Susquehanna  County, 
Pennsylvania.  “Oh,  I  know  a  tractor 
would  do  all  my  work  all  right  'but  I 
sure  hate  to  think  of  selling  my  team,’’ 
is  the  way  he  answers  people  who  are 
amazed  to  find  a  farm  without  a  trac¬ 
tor.  Even  without  modern  power  equip¬ 
ment,  Guy  is  doing  all  right  since  he 
I  went  back  to  farming  on  the  present 
small  place.  He  has  no  hired  help  and 
I  was  milking  12  cows  this  winter  that 
gave  him  from  5^/^  to  6  cans  of  milk  a 
day. 

Guy  sold  out  his  140-acre  farm  a 
couple  of  years  ago  and  with  it  went 
his  17  milch  cows  and  a  promising 


bunch  of  young  stock.  But  he  couldn’t 
stay  out  of  farming  and  it  was  just 
a  short  time  until  he  bought  the  pres¬ 
ent  place  and  started  buying  up  a 
small  herd.  His  present  black  and 
white  milkers  were  all  bought  as  first 
calf  heifers  and  he  is  well  satisfied 
with  the  way  they  are  paying  off.  He 
recognizes  that  his  present  system  of 
feeding  extra  grain  to  offset  a  short 
supply  of  good  hay  r-.nd  corn  silage  is 
costly  but  figures  that  the  difference 
is  saved  by  not  hiring  any  labor. 

As  another  labor  saver,  and  because 
it  wouldn’t  be  practical  to  keep  a  bull 
for  such  a  small  herd,  Guy  is  having 
them  bred  artificially.  He’ll  raise  his 
own  heifers. — Jim  Hall. 


Guy  Bayless  of  Montrose,  Pennsylvania,  thinks  tractors  are  fine  but  hates  to  think 
of  selling  his  team.  He  is  shown  hitching  them  up  to  a  manure  wagon. 


Make  that  water  walk  downhill 


IT  doesn’t  take  a  "gully-washer”  or  a 
"goose  drownder”  to  rob  you  of  your 
precious  topsoil.  Bare  land,  up-and-down- 
hill  row  crops,  and  over-grazed  range  all 
invite  rain  to  escape  without  working  for 
you— and  to  erode  your  topsoil  away.  But 
sod  or  cover  crops  act  like  a  blotter  to  absorb 
and  hold  the  growth-giving  water.  Slopes 
and  hillsides  tilled  on  the  contour,  with  al¬ 
ternating  strips  of  crop-land  and  grass,  save 
maximum  amounts  of  water,  hold  erosion 
to  a  minimum.  Flatter  fields  may  be  sub¬ 
surface-tilled  to  keep  the  protective  rain¬ 
absorbing  trash  on  top.  Correct  rotations 
of  crops,  which  include  plow-under  crops, 
will  help  absorb  and  hold  moisture. 

You  need  lots  of  water.  It  takes  about  200 
barrels  of  water  to  grow  one  bushel  of  corn. 
That’s  around  625,000  gallons  for  every  100 
bushels.  And  most  other  growing  plants  also 
require  large  amounts  of  moisture  .  .  .  You 
can’t  control  the  amount  of  rainfall  you  get. 
But  you  can  conserve  it,  so  that  every  drop 
does  the  best  possible  job  of  making  grass 
or  crops  for  you. 

As  farmers  and  ranchers  in  every  state 
well  know,  water  has  a  "split  personality.” 


It  can  be  your  aUy,  or  a  devastating  foe. 
Lashing  rains  can  erode  away  inches  of 
fertile  topsoil  in  a  short  time.  But  it  takes 
nature  300  to  1,000  years  to  rebuild  each 
lost  inch.  That’s  why  the  control  of  water 
is  so  important  in  a  good  land  management 
program.  Considerable  progress  in  erosion 
control  has  been  made  in  the  past  ten  years. 
But  we’ve  stiU  got  a  long  way  to  go!  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  productive  acres  are 
endangered  by  erosion  and  gullying.  They’re 
washing  away!  Only  good  land  manage¬ 
ment  can  save  our  soil  and  keep  America 
strong.  It  will  pay  you — and  all  of  us — to 
make  that  water  walk  downhill. 


Soda  Bill  Sez:- 


The  feller  who  rolls  up  his  sleeves 
seldom  loses  his  shirt  ... 

If  you  must  stir  up  a  mess  of  trouble, 
use  a  long-handled  spoon  .  .  . 


A  System  that  Works! 


I  get  riled  up  when  I  hear  talk  of 
changing  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  or  our  system  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  here  in  America.  Sure, 
there’s  always  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  But  you  can  improve  a 
house  without  wrecking  the  building !  Any  system 
that  produces  worthwhile  results  must  be  a  pretty 
good  one.  I  think  our  way  of  doing  things  has 
worked  out  mighty  well  for  Americans. 

Here  we  are — about  6%  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion,  living  on  less  than  6%  of  the  world’s  land. 
Yet,  through  what  I  like  to  call  our  “three  I’s” — 
Initiative,  Ingenuity  and  Industry — we  have  cre¬ 
ated  the  American  way  of  life.  We  enjoy  greater 
freedoms  than  the  other  94%  of  the  world’s  people. 
We  have  educational  opportunities  for  all  .  .  . 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  libraries.  And  48% 
of  the  world’s  radios.  As  just  one  measure  of  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  and  convenience,  we  have  92%  of 
the  world’s  bathtubs.  We  have  a  motor  vehicle  for 
every  four  people.  And  more  than  286,000  miles 
of  paved  roads  for  them  to  run  on. 

Most  important  of  ail,  thanks  to  your  system 
of  agricultural  production,  we  have  plenty  of  food 
for  ail  of  us — and  enough  to  help  feed  our  less 
fortunate  neighbors.  Yes,  I  think  it’s  worth  getting 
riled  up  in  favor  of  the  American  System  now 
and  again. 

Agricultural  Research  Dept. 


Growth 

As  every  boy  and  girl  should  know, 
Big  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow. 

And  that’s  the  way  with  business,  too. 
Your  growth  depends  on  the  job  you  do. 

Gustavus  Swift,  away  back  when, 
Slaughtered  a  heifer,  and  he  then 
Peddled  the  meat,  also  the  hide. 

Got  back  the  cost  .  .  . 
a  small  profit  beside! 

From  that  small  start  in  this  big  land 
Swift  kept  pace  with  the  job  at  hand. 
As  the  job  grew  bigger.  Swift  grew,  too. 
Yes,  growth  depends  on  the  job  you  do! 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


Wilkie  Collins,  Jr. 


New  Grass  Varieties 

by  Wilkie  Collins,  Jr. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Good  pasture  is  the  key  to 
production  of  more  meat, 
milk  and  wool,  at  lower  cost. 

In  addition,  a  good  cover  of 
grass  protects  your  soil  against  wind  and 
water  erosion.  When  you  have  improved 
pasture,  or  range,  good  livestock  and  a  sound 
conservation  program,  you  have  a  profitable 
combination. 

Many  new  grasses  have  been  developed  in 
recent  years.  Several  of  these  promise  to 
become  real  money-makers  for  livestock  men. 
They  outyield  old  grasses,  give  a  longer 
grazing  season,  and  provide  better  soil  pro¬ 
tection. 

1.  Smooth  Brome— The  Lincoln,  Auchenbach 
and  Fisher  strains  give  higher  yields,  are 
easier  established  and  withstand  summer 
heat  and  drought  better  in  the  central,  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  brome  areas. 

2.  Intermediate  Wheatgrass — A  high-yielding, 
sod-forming  coOl-season  grass  that  is  easier 
to  establish  than  most  varieties.  It  is  highly 
palatable  and  does  exceptionally  well  in  the 
central  and  northern  plains  and  western 
mountain  area. 

3.  Sand  Lovegrass— Highly  palatable,  espe¬ 
cially  well  adapted  to  sandy  soils. 

4.  Tall  Wheatgrass  — A  high-yield  cool-season 
bunchgrass  that  does  better  than  other 
grasses  under  alkaline  conditions. 

5.  Ky-31  Fescue— High-yielding,  supplies 
longer  grazing,  especially  good  for  southern 
and  southeastern  states. 

6.  Russian  Wild  Rye,  Blackwell  Strain  of 
Switchgrass,  Hays  Buffalo  Grass,  Yellow 
Bluestem  and  Sweet  Sudan  are  other  new 
or  improved  grasses  for  adapted  areas. 

Grasses  usually  give  higher  yields  and  bet¬ 
ter  quality  forage  when  grown  in  association 
with  an  adapted  legume. 


^ecifie 

BEEF  PLATE  WITH  HORSERADISH  SAUCE 

(Yield:  3  to  4  Servings)  Vi  cup  sliced  onions 

1  Vi  pounds  beef  plate  floured  Vi  cup  chopped  celery 

2  tablespoons  shortening  or  celery  leaves 

1  teaspoon  salt  1  Vi  cups  water 

Cut  meat  into  serving  pieces  and  dip  in  flour.  Melt  shorten¬ 
ing  in  heavy  kettle.  Brown  meat  well  on  both  sides.  Add  salt, 
onions,  celery,  and  water.  Cover  and  cook  3  hours.  Serve 
with  Horseradish  Sauce. 

HORSERADISH  SAUCE— Melt  2  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine 
in  a  saucepan,  blend  in  2  tbsp.  flour,  mixing  well.  Slowly  add 
1  cup  milk,  stirring  until  well  mixed,  and  thick  and  smooth. 
Add  1  tsp.  salt,  3  tbsp.  lemon  juice,  1  tbsp.  sugar,  %  cup  horse¬ 
radish.  Cook  over  low  heat  until  thoroughly  heated. 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


Nutrition  is  our  business  —  and  yours 


(334)  14 


Losing  a  valuable  calf  to  White  Scours 
costs  three  ways! 

It  costs  you  the  calf  itself.  It  costs  you 
to  replace  it.  It  costs  you  future  profits 
in  milk  or  veal. 

Why  risk  losing  dollars — when  a  few 
cents  might  save  your  calf.^  Treating 
every  calf  in  your  herd  with  PENO- 
VOXIL  CAPSULES  is  far  less  expensive 
than  losing  one  calf! 

PENOVOXIL  is  a  specially  prepared, 
exclusive  Squibb  formula — the  only 
product  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  It 
has  unusual  ability  to  penetrate  living 
tissue  and  maintain  bactericidal  action. 

PENOVOXIL  CAPSULES  should  be 
given  at  the  first  sign  of  scouring.  Many 
dairymen  give  them  routinely  to  day- 
old  calves  to  ward  off  scours!  They’re 
easy  to  use.  No  drench.  No  injections. 


What  dairymen 
say  about 
PENOVOXIL 

“We  were  losing  many  calves  be¬ 
fore  we  started  to  use  Penovoxil, 
but  have  not  lost  a  single  calf  since. 
We  would  not  be  without  it.” 

Florence,  S.  C, 

“These  capsules  are  almost  a  sure 
cure  for  scours  in  young  calves.  We 
h^ve  used  them  consistently  on 
nearly  every  calf  born  on  the  farm 
over  a  period  of  several  months 
and  our  calf  losses  from  this  cause 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.” 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

“I  never,  in  20  years’  service  in 
treating  calf  scours,  have  had  as 
much  satisfaction  as  I  have  since  you 
sent  me  Penovoxil  Capsules.” 

Vermont  Veterinarian 


Get  PENOVOXIL  CAPSULES  from 
your  druggist.  Bottle  of  2  5  only  $1.75 
—economy-size  bottle  of  100,  $6.50. 


“Have  been  using  Penovoxil  Cap¬ 
sules  for  quite  a  long  time  with 
100%  success.” 

Frederick,  Md. 


FREE  BREEDING  CHART! 


UIBB. 


Handy— valuable  for  keeping  breed 
ing  and  freshening  records.  Write  fo 
yours  and  for  Penovoxil  booklet 
Address  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Veteri 
nary  and  Animal  Feeding  Product 
Division,  Dept.  AG-3,  745  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUS1 


American  Agriculturist,  March  5,  1949 

Handling  Vaccinated  Heifers  That 

React  to  Blood  Tests  By  C.  G.  BRADT 


OME  BREEDERS  of  dairy 
cattle  and  owners  of  “ap- 
proved”  brucellosis  -  free 
herds  ^re  asking  why  they 
are  not  allowed  to  retain  re¬ 
actor  cows  longer;  cows  that  were  vac¬ 
cinated  as  calves.  In  some  states,  all 
calf -vaccinated  cattle  showing  a  blood 
reaction  after  24  months  of  age  must 
be  eliminated  to  avoid  cancellation  of 
“approved”  certificates.  In  New  York 
State,  the  age  at  present  is  30  months. 
These  breeders  maintain  that  vaccin¬ 
ated  animals  showing  a  titre  are  not 
dangerous;  that  they  will  not  spread 
infection,  so  why  sacrifice  them?  They 
believe  that  more  time;  more  than  24 
months  or  even  30  months  should  be, 
provided  for  these  vaccinated  heifers 
to  “clear  up.” 

Most  of  the  breeders  appreciate  the 
value  of  controlling  brucellosis  (Bang’s 
disease).  They  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
protection  from  vaccination.  When  sell¬ 
ing  purebred  breeding  stock,  they  know 
how  important  it  is  to  have  an  approv¬ 
ed  herd,  especially  if  they  are  selling 
out-of-state.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  the 
removal  of  newly  disclosed  reactors 
from  their  herds  (often  valuable  ani¬ 
mals)  under  present  regulations,  they 
question  the  advisability  of  it.  They 
say  that  they  are  permitted  to  hold 
these  reactor-vaccinates  in  their  ap¬ 
proved  herds,  if  they  are  29  months 
old,  but  in  another  month,  at  30  months 
of  age  for  instance,  the  regulations 
imply  that  these  same  reactors  become 
a  herd  health  hazard.  They  must  be 
removed.  It  doesn’t  make  sense,  some 
say.  They  feel  they  have  a  point. 

Will  They  Be  Spreaders? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  at 
stake  is;  when  does  a  calf-vaccinated 
cow  that  is  a  reactor  become  danger¬ 
ous?  At  24  months?  At  30  months,  or 
at  some  other  age.  Where  should  the 
age  line  be  drawn  ?  That’s  the  problem. 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  a  con¬ 
clusive  answer  that  fits  all  conditions. 
Individual  cows  vary.  Practical  meth¬ 
ods  of  testing  will  not  tell.  All  that  the 
blood  test  indicates  is  that  the  animals 
are  reactors  or  are  not  reactors.  It  does 
not  point  out  which  of  the  reactors 
may  be  spreaders  or  may  not  be  ’ 
spreaders.  Neither  does  the  test  show 
the  cause  of  the  reaction — if  from  out¬ 
side  exposure  to  natural  infection  or 
from  vaccination  applied  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  a  calf. 

Either  of  these  conditions  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  positive  test.  To  say 
that  all  vaccinated  cattle  that  react 
are  not  risks  in  a  clean  herd  is  being 
over-optimistic.  The  fact  is,  one  cannot 
be  sure  that  such  a  reactor  was  not 
previously  exposed  to  field  strains  of 
infections.  Vaccinated  animals  may 
pick  up  disease  in  this  way.  They  may 
not  abort  but  the  spread  of  infection 
from  them  is  possible.  That  is  the  chief 
reason  why  so  many  breeders  look  with 
suspicion  upon  any  reactor  that  is  in 
calf. 

Must  Protect  Clean  Herds 

It  seems  that  the  reacting  age  toler¬ 
ance  of  30  months  is  extremely  liberal. 
Extending  the  time  further  to  save  the 
occasional  cow  that  may  still  be  react¬ 
ing  from  vaccination  is  hardly  justified 
as  a  policy.  The  risks  are  too  great,  in 
my  opinion.  Besides,  at  30  months  of 
age,  rarely  will  there  be  many  vaccin¬ 
ation  hang-over  reactors.  Some  claim 
on  the  average  it  is  not  over  one  or 
two  per  hundred  vaccinated  calves. 
Should  a  valuable  animal  be  one  of 
these  exceptions,  some  plan  of  off-the- 
farm  segregation  after  removal  from 
the  herd  may  be  worked  out.  This  wUl 
allow  more  time  for  such  an  animal  to 
clear-up,  if  she  will.  However,  on  many 


farms  this  may  not  be  practical. 

When  considering  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  formation  of  a  brucello¬ 
sis  eradication  program  acceptable  to 
all,  one  point  should  not  be  overlooked. 
This  point  is:  Everybody  wants  to  see 
this  disease  wiped  out.  We  must  not 
allow  minor  issues  (which  may  loom 
large  to  some)  to  misdirect  our  think¬ 
ing  on  the  main  issue.  The  exact  age 
at  which  reactor  vaccinates  become 
dangerous  should  not  distract  our  at¬ 
tention  from  the  broader  objective. 
However,  no  vaccinated  animal  should 
be  penalized  unnecessarily.  Every 
chance  for  these  delayed  reactors  to  re¬ 
turn  to  negative  should  be  granted. 
But  to  jeopardize  the  status  of  clean 
herds  by  being  too  lenient  with  these 
reactors  would  be  a  mistake. 

If  we  are  to  have  clean  herds,  the 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere.  At  30 
months,  or  even  at  24  months,  most  of 
the  hardships  incident  to  removals  have 
been  avoided  in  my  opinion.  In  the  last 
analysis,  an  “approved  herd”  should 
mean  but  one  thing — a  herd  free  of 
brucellosis.  Herds  containing  mature 
cow  reactors  are  hard  to  justify  in  this 
category. 

—  A.A.  — 

CATTJLE  GRUBS 

March  is  the  month  when  cattle 
grubs  are  most  abundant.  The  grubs 
spend  about  30  days  in  a  swelling  on 
the  cow’s  back  then  drop  out  on  the 
ground  or  stable  floor  where  they  aie 
taken  to  the  field  with  the  manure. 
During  the  summer  the  grubs  change 
to  heel  flies  which  lay  eggs  on  the  cow 
thus  completing  the  cycle.  These  grubs 
cut  milk  production  and  seriously  dam¬ 
age  hides. 

Use  of  rotenone  is  now  known  as  tbs' 
most  effective  control  method.  Under 
northeastern  conditions,  the  dust  is 
most  effective  when  three  ounces  of  a 
11/4  per  cent  rotenone  dust  is  sprinkled 
on  each  cow’s  back  and  rubbed  in  thor¬ 
oughly.  Put  on  the  first  application  20 
days  after  the  first  swellings  appear 
and  make  other  applications  at  25-day 
intervals  until  no  more  grubs  are  seen. 

The  control  is  more  effective  when 
all  the  dairymen  in  an  area  use  this 
method. 

—  A.A.  — 

MOLASSES  FOR  COWS 

At  present  prices  the  use  of  molasses 
in  cow  feed  offers  a  considerable  sav¬ 
ing.  It  is  predicted  that  prices  in  com¬ 
ing  months  may  be  around  40  or  50 
per  cent  of  the  price  of  corn,  and  tests 
have  shown  that  up  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  ration,  molasses  is  as  valuable  a 
feed  as  corn,  pound  for  pound. 

Molasses,  which  was  very  scarce  dur¬ 
ing  war  years,  has  other  values.  It  can 
be  used  with  poor  hay  to  increase  pal- 
atability  and  many  dairymen  feel  that 
it  helps  keep  cows  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 
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“I  Have  Stopped  Worrying,” 
Says  Horace  Bradley 

By “DOC” ROBERTS 


WHEN  A  MAN  is  approaching  70 
years  of  age  and  wants  to  make 
a  new  start  in  farming,  the  situation 
calls  for  some  careful  planning.  Horace 
Bradley  of  Pavilion,  ISew  York,  was 
faced  with  that  problem  three  years 
ago.  His  dairy  buildings  burned  down, 
his  four  children  had  all  moved  to  town 
or  to  cities,  and  he  and  his  wife  were 
left  with  just  the  land  and  their  home. 

The  Bradleys  had  years,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  also  had  health,  experience,  a 
love  of  life  and  of  doing  things — so 
they  did.  The  barns  burned  in  July.  By 
November  new  buildings  were  up,  but 
they  weren’t  dairy  barns.  Horace  had 
decided  that  with  proper  management 
and  by  hiring  some  custom  work  done, 
he  could  be  active  and  successful  in 
the  beef  cattle  business  with  no  more 
than  a  couple  of  hours  work  a  day. 

Making  a  Plan 

To  achieve  this,  he  evolved  this  plan: 
Put  most  of  the  150  acre  farm  in  pas¬ 
ture;  grow  20  acres  of  good  hay,  6 
acres  of  silage  corn,  6  to  10  acres  of 
oats  for  straw  and  reseeding,  some 
wheat  for  reseeding,  and  some  corn  for 
grain. 

By  hiring  his  silo  filled,  his  wheat 
combined  and  his  corn  picked,  Horace, 
now  72,  finds  that  he  can  care  for  his 
42  head  of  Herefords  in  that  two-hour 
work  day. 

With  the  new  buildings  up  and  full 
of  feed,  Horace  went  to  the  Palmyra 
beef  cattle  sale  and  came  home  with 
20  head — 10  Angus  heifers  and  10  Here¬ 
ford  cows  bred  to  freshen  in  January. 
The  heifers  he  sold  in  the  spring  at  a 
nice  profit.  He  attended  other  auctions, 
including  the  John  Redmond  Hereford 
sale,  to  bring  his  Hereford  herd  to  its 
present  strength.  He  hopes  to  have 
twice  the  weight  in  pounds  that  he 
bought. 

Horace  is  particularly  proud  of  one 
cow;  she  had  a  bull  calf  he  sold  for 
$300,  has  had  a  heifer  calf  which  is 
about  to  freshen  for  him,  and  she  now 
has  another  calf  by  her  side  weighing 
niote  than  200  pounds. 

Here  are  some  other  things  he  told 
me:  He  pastures  his  low  land  and 
Works  his  upland  because  he  can  get 
on  it  earlier  in  the  spring.  He  likes 
timothy  hay  cut  early  because  he  says 
it  makes  the  best  grazing  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall.  He  cuts  the  hay,  has  a 
boy  run  his  buck  rake  to  bring  it  to 
the  bam,  and  feeds  the  blower  himself 
to  get  it  into  the  mow. 

The  Bejst  Hull  Ohtainahle 

His  bull  runs  with  the  cows  at  all 
times  and  he  believes  it  is  important 
to  have  the  best  bull  obtainable,  which 
he  arranges  for  by  switching  back  and 
forth  with  neighbors.  At  present  Mr. 
Bradley  has  a  really  fine  bull  belonging 


to  John  Redmond  of  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

He  finds  that  the  ordinary  fence  he 
had  for  his  dairy  cows  is  satisfactory 
for  the  beef  animals,  but  he  does  give 
them  lots  of  space  on  good  pasture  and 
says  that  by  cutting  meadows  early  he 
can  rotate  pasture  and  meadows  often, 
which  the  cattle  like. 

The  Herefords  run  in  his  open  shed 
the  year  around  but  he  has  pens  in  the 
barn  for  cows  about  to  freshen.  These 
freshening  cows  and  the  calves  get 
grain,  “to  keep  them  coming  along 
good,”  but  none  is  fed  to  the  other 
stock.  In  fact,  they  don’t  even  get  the 
silage  until  late  winter  or  early  spring. 
He  says,  “'They  like  it  better  then  and 
they  do  better  on  it,  too.” 

This  past  fall  he  fed  hay  and  some 
bean  pods  out  in  the  field,  but  when 
the  weather  is  bad  he  feeds  in  big 
racks  in  the  open  shed,  filling  them 
every  other  day.  Since  the  shed  is 
against  the  bam  and  the  hay  mow,  he 
does  not  have  to  go  outside  or  lift  the 
chopped  hay — it  is  just  pushed  down 
into  the  racks. 

Storing  Corn 

When  I  saw  his  ear  corn  in  a  big  bin 
in  a  tight  shed,  I  asked  if  it  was  dry 
enough  to  store  like  that.  He  then 
showed  me  the  secret.  He  laid  two 
planks  edgeways  and  18  inches  apart 
the  full  length  of  the  middle  of  the  bin 
and  covered  them  with  slats  to  make 
a  i  air  duct.  He  cut  a  hole  18  by  12 
inches  in  one  end  of  the  crib,  rigged  an 
electric  motor  to  an  old  Buick  car  fan 
with  the  pulleys  and  bearings  intact, 
and  blew  such  a  current  of  air  that  I 
could  feel  the  air  blowing  right  through 
to  the  tip  of  the  big  bin.  The  corn  was 
perfect. 

Horace  Bradley  is  a  livestock  farmer. 
Besides  the  beef  cattle,  he  buys  little 
pigs  weighing  40  to  5.0  pounds  and  has 
them  running  behind  the  cattle  at  most 
times.  “I  have  stopped  worrying,”  he 
told  me.  “There  is  always  a  beef  mar¬ 
ket.  Incidentally,”  he  added,  “I  have 
six  head  now  that  I  have  steered  anc 
am  fattening  to  sell  for  beef.” 

He  advises  those  interested  in  beef, 
“Improve  your  herd  each  year.  Build  a 
reputation.  That’s  what  I’m  trying  to 
do — just  like  any  other  foresighted 
young  man.” 

When  I  pulled  away  from  the  Brad¬ 
leys,  I  wondered  how  many  thousanc 
couples  there  were  in  the  Northeast 
with  many  years  behind  them — and  yet 
many  years  ahead.  An5rway,  I  left  a 
happy,  contented,  busy  couple  without 
too  much  work  or  worry.  They  are  ac¬ 
complishing  a  great  deal  for  others  and 
for  themselves  and  doing  it  alone, 
learned  that  a  worn  face,  a  shock  of 
gray  hair,  a  sharp,  keen  but  mellowec 
eye,  an  easy  smile  and  an  active  body 
with  lots  of  years  does  not  make  an 
old  man  or  an  old  woman. 


marked  foj 


Sure,  they  a\\  may  be  deep  bodied,  healthy  producers  and  reproducers 
today.  But .  .  .  will  they  continue  to  be  next  month — next  year?  Or, 
will  one,  or  more,  be  marked  by : 

'^HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peal{  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  take  a  chance  with  future  stock  health  or  your  profits.  Feed 
Near’s  MinRaltone  daily,  throughout  the  year.  It  protects  stock 
against  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  supplies  11  essential  mineral 
elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacking  in  the  daily  ration. 
Write  for  free  literature  which  tells  all  about  the  3  WAYS  to  feed 
MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Estobiished  I899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE 
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HAND  FEEDING 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 
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NEAR'S 


MinRaltone 
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MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

A  HEALTH 
^  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 
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SINCE  1895 


•  TESTED- V 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

St  FOR  FARMERS 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  odapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
fjrown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 
••You’ll  like  them". 

•  TRIED--^5:a==s:^»  TRUE— 


S  E  ED  S 


I  The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmert  I 


SEE  OUR  UOCAl. 
AjGEKT  or  write 


,EAlRDNEI1  niSpencer  St. 

SEED  CO.,  Inc.  ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

America’s  leading  Auctioneers  teach  you.  Students 
sell  actual  sales  during  term.  Our  graduates  are 
successful.  Earn  large  income.  Term  soon.  FREE  catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Mason  City,  Iowa 


MAPLE  SYRUP  Supplies  and  equipment.  Also  special 
designed  labels  for  glass  and  tin  containers.  Catalog 
include.s  prices,  samples.  Write  Sugar  Bush  Supplies 
Co..  Lansing,  Mich. 


We  will  give  you  on  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electro  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  moke  sure  they  are  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  installations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electro.  Be  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS  NOW  I 
ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA  1 1  No.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N,  Y. 
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Easier 

Better 


With  a  Massey-Harris  No.  28 

•  .  •  the  Plow  with  the  3  Exclusive  Features 


^^ne-third  of  all  the  horsepower  you 
use  is  needed  for  plowing.  That’s 
why  it  is  so  important  to  get  a  light 
draft  plow.  The  right  plow  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  another  reason.  Good  plow¬ 
ing  is  the  first  step-  in  making  a  crop. 

So  take  a  good  look  at  the  Massey- 
Harris  No.  28 — packed  with  all  the 
“know  how”  of  more  than  100  years 
of  fine  plow  building. 

With  its  exclusive  Double  "X” 
Frame,  the  No.  28  smiles  at  tough 
soils  that  twist  less  sturdy  plows  out 
of  alignment. 

Constant  clearance  lift  raises  bot¬ 
toms  to  the  same  high  position  (JVz  ") 
regardless  of  plowing  depth — saves 
time  at  the  end  lands. 


Cone  type  wheel  bearings,  chilled 
to  extra  hardness,  easily  adjusted  for 
wear,  keep  the  wheels  always  running 
true. 

Teamed  up  with  your  Massey- 
Harris  Tractor — or  any  tractor — the 
No.  28  Plow  will  do  more  and  better 
plowing,  for  a  longer  time,  and  at 
lower  cost.  Your  Massey-Harris 
dealer  can  show  you  why.  In  2-,  3-, 
4-,  and  5 -bottom  sizes. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Massey- 
Harris  Buyer’s  Guide  which  describes 
the  full  line  of  Massey-Harris  Farm 
Equipment.  Address  Dept.  85. 

The  MASSEY-HARRIS  Company 

Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
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WET  CELLAR? 

labawco  Pump  Keeps 
YOUR  Cellar  dry 

lABAWCO  Type  P 
Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

Ideal  for  wash 
frays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  'round 
use.  ONLY  $6.50! 

Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Gapacity:  1 500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  V» 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50^. 

L.  R.  H.  LABAW  8  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  2  NEW  JERSEY 


KILL  WEEDS,  crab  grass,  Canada  thistle  — stalks, 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  caterpillar  nests, 
diseased  trees,  grasshoppers,  chinch  bugs,  etc. 
Clear  irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  burn  tree 
stumps  .  .  .  Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kennels, 
barns.  Use  as  portable  home  forge.  Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inexpensive.  Bums  only  6<%> 
kerosene,  94%  air!  Thousands  satisfied  users. 

7  models.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

.  HAUCK  MF6.  CO.,  34  Tenth  St., Brooklyn  15.  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 


SILOS 


CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


WINTER  WHEAT 


Uy  GEORGE  SERVISS 
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ONSIDERABLE  publicity  has 
been  put  out  the  past  two  or 
three  years  on  top  dressing 
wheat  in  the  spring.  Con¬ 
siderable  work  has  also  been 
done  by  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  on  this  matter. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  feel  that  any 
broad  recommendation  can  be  made. 
Very  substantial  and  profitable  yield 
increases  can  be  obtained  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  Sometimes,  however,  these  in¬ 
creases  have  been  obtained  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  seeding  where  the  wheat 
has  been  seeded.  This  fact  should  be 
kept  in  mind. 

Top  dressing  with  a  straight  nitro¬ 
gen  material  or  with  a  high  nitrogen 
mixed  fertilizer  will  usually  result  in 
a  substantial  yield  increase  whenever 
the  supply  of  available  nitrogen  is  sub¬ 
stantially  short  of  enough  to  make  a 
full  crop.  Such  a  condition  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  there  is  a  very  wet,  early 
spring,  when  there  is  little  freezing  of 
the  soil  during  the  winter  and  consid¬ 
erable  thawing  due  to  snow  cover,  and 
where  there  have  been  two  or  three 
years  of  continuous  wheat  without  an 
application  of  manure. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  that  should 
be  used  for  top  dressing  is  usually 
somewhere  between  that  contained  in 


100  to  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  one-half  that  quantity  of  ammonium 
nitrate.  If  a  mixed  fertilizer  is  used,  a 
1-1-1  ratio  such  as  the  10-10-10  at  a 
rate  of  200  to  300  pounds  to  the  acre 
is  probably  best.  The  question  of  which 
is  best,  straight  nitrogen  or  high  nitro¬ 
gen  mixed  fertilizer,  has  not  been  defi¬ 
nitely  settled. 


—  A.A.  — 

MEISTARD  IN  PEAS 

At  the  Geneva,  New  York,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  some  tests  have  been 
made  in  controlling  wild  mustard  in 
canning  peas.  The  two  most  effective 
materials  were  aero  cyanamid  and  one 
of  the  dinotro  compounds. 

The  cyanamid  is  a  dust  which  must 
be  applied  while  the  foliage  is  wet  and 
while  the  mustard  is  not  larger  than 
the  fourth  true  leaf  stage.  Under  these 
conditions,  100  pounds  of  dust  per  acre 
applied  by  airplane  gave  good  results. 
The  dinotro  compounds  were  applied  in 
water  at  the  rate  of  70  gallons  per  acre 
or  according  to  the  manufacturer’s  di¬ 
rections. 

Station  workers  say  that  weed  con¬ 
trol  in  peas  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  and  they  are  not  ready  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  except  on  a  trial  basis. 


:  '  "■  it 

Disk  and  Reseed  to  Boost  Pasture  Yield 


By  RALPH  W.  DONALDSON 


The  renovation  of  old  permanent 
pastures  will  pave  the  way  for  more 
lush  grazing  and  extra  dividends  from 
higher  milk  production,  according  to 
dairy  scientists  in  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  yield  and 
carrying  capacity  of  non-productive 
pastures,  which  usually  are  weedy  and 
low  in  valuable  legume  content,  can  be 
increased  by  modern  tillage  and  re¬ 
seeding  practices  undertaken  either  in 
the  fall  or  spring,  or  at  both  times. 

In  a  series  of  tests  started  in  the 
spring  of  1945  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  a 
bluegrass  pasture  that  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  some  years  was  manured, 
limed,  and  then  thoroughly  torn  up 
with  a  double-disk  harrow.  The  pasture 
was  then  fertilized  with  500  pounds  of 
an  0-14-14  fertilizer  per  acre,  and  im¬ 
mediately  seeded  with  8  pounds  of  al¬ 
falfa,  8  pounds  of  brome  grass,  3 
pounds  of  red  clover,  and  2  pounds  of 
ladino  clover  per  acre.  The  pasture  was 
gone  over  with  a  cultipacker  after 
seeding. 

Results  to  date  indicate  that  omitting 
the  alfalfa  and  brome  grass  and  seed¬ 
ing  only  the  red  clover  and  ladino 
clover  is  more  economical  for  the  east¬ 
ern  central  states.  In  the  Beltsville 
area,  orchard  grass  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  brome  grass,  and  seeding  a 
small  amount  per  acre,  not  over  3 
pounds,  is  beneficial  if  no  orchard  grass 
is  present  before  renovation. 

An  adjacent  pasture  was  not  reno¬ 
vated,  but  it  received  the  same  amounts 
of  manure,  lime,  and  fertilizer  as  the 
renovated  pasture. 

The  renovated  pasture  was  not 
grazed  the  first  year  until  July  but, 
even  so,  the  first  year  yields,  includ¬ 
ing  a  light  and  rather  weedy  cutting 
for  silage,  were  two-thirds  as  high  as 
from  the  unrenovated  area  on  which 
grazing  was  started  the  latter  part  of 
April.  Furthermore,  the  new  pasture 
came  into  production  when  it  was 
badly  needed — at  a  time  late  in  the 
season  when  untreated  pastures  had 
passed  the  production  peak. 

•  During  the  first  .2  full  years  of  rota¬ 
tion-grazing,  the  renovated  pasture 


provided  enough  nutrients  for  cows  to 
produce  5,300  pounds  of  4-per  cent  milk 
per  acre  per  year,  or  about  51  per  cent 
more  than  the  3,500  pounds  of  milk 
produced  from  the  unrenovated  plot. 

Renovated  pastures  at  Beltsville  have 
maintained  their  productiveness 
through  the  third  year,  or  as  long  as 
the  experiment  has  progressed.  To 
maintain  pastures  at  a  high  production 
level,  it  seems  logical  to  divide  perma¬ 
nent  pastures  into  several  fields,  reno¬ 
vating  one  field  each  year,  thereby  in¬ 
suring  improved  pastures  for  use  while 
others  are  bein^  renovated.  Most  bene¬ 
fit  from  renovation  comes  from  com¬ 
plete  use  of  the  herbage  produced, 
which  includes  the  making  of  hay  or 
silage  from  the  extra  growth  in  the 
spring  for  feeding  later  in  the  season 
when  grazing  is  short,  or  during  the 
winter  season. 

The  above  suggestions  are  in  line  with 
practices  which  many  leading  dairymen 
in  the  Northeast  find  profitable. 

—  A.A.  — 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 
GROW  MORE  CORN 
FOR  GRAIN 

(Continued  fmm  Page  12) 
dairymen  he  has  consulted  have  been 
able  to  figure  out.  Everything  in  his 
herd,  with  the  exception  of  a  new  bull 
brought  in  occasionally,  has  been  raised 
on.  the  farm  for  the  past  20  years  and, 
until  this  year,  it  was  an  accredited 
Bang’s-free  herd.  A  year  ago  one  of 
his  cows  with  twins  aborted.  When  she 
was  tested,  a  month  after  aborting,  she 
showed  negative  so  he  didn’t  pay  too 
much  attention  to  it  until  this  year 
when  the  same  cow  aborted  again  and 
then  two  others  did  the  same  thing. 
Tests  then  showed  them  as  reactors. 
As  the  township  is  rated  clean  and  as 
his  whole  200  acres  is  well  fenced  so 
that  cattle  can’t  come  in  contact  with 
other  herds,  he  is  at  loss  to  know  how 
the  disease  got  in  his  herd.  His  herd 
is  on  an  individual  test  basis  now  and 
he  is  participating  in  the  State  calf- 
hood  vaccination  plan. — Jim  Hall. 
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Sterility  in  Dairy  Cattle 

B/  S.  A.  ASDELL 

Professor  of  Animal  Physiology  at  Cornell 


PART  11 

The  following  is  the  second  and  final 
installment  by  Prof.Asdell  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sterility  in  cattle,  one  of  the 
most  baffling  problems  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  The  first  installment  appeared 
in  American  Agriculturist  issue  of 
February  19. 

ONE  way  in  which  malnutrition  may 
take  its  toll  of  breeding  efficiency 
may  be  in  its  effect  upon  general  health 
and  resistance  to  disease.  If  disease 
does  enter,  whether  due  to  malnutrition 
or  not,  the  problem  is  no  longer  a  simple 
one.  Correcting  the  diet  does  not  elimi¬ 
nate  the  disease  but  it  may  increase 
resistance.  The  diseases  have  to  be 
treated  separately,  both  to  restore  nor¬ 
mal  breeding  health  and  to  prevent 
affected  animals  from  infecting  others. 

Disease  conditions  in  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  tract  take  a  heavy  toll.  Some  of 
them  can  be  brought  under  control, 
some  not.  We  have  a  good  deal  to  learn 
about  this  aspect  of  sterility  and  in  our 
thinking  it  is  better  to  concentrate  on 
methods  of  prevention.  Cure  is  not  al¬ 
ways  possible  as  many  of  the  diseases 
cause  structural  alterations,  erosions 
and  adhesions,  such  as  damage  to  the 
cotyledons  or  blocking  of  the  oviducts, 
which  interfere  with  reproduction  and 
cannot  be  repaired. 

Bang’s  Bisoaso 

Brucellosis,  or  Bang’s  disease,  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  causes  damage  to  the 
uterus  and  after  an  abortion  the  causa¬ 
tive  germ  has  a  habit  of  shifting  to  the 
udder.  It  thus  spreads  to  man  through 
the  milk,  a  fact  that  is  familiar  to  all 
who  have  read  a  recent  book  by  A.  J. 
Cronin,  “Shannon’s  Way.’’  With  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  diagnosis  in  humans, 
it  has  become  recognized  that  Brucel¬ 
losis,  or  undulant  fever,  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  was  suspected,  so  its  elimina¬ 
tion  is  a  public  health  problem.  This 
is  one  reason  for  the  campaign  to 
eliminate  it  now  getting  under  way. 
Fortunately,  means  of  doing  this  are 
available ;  calf  hood  vaccination  is  a 
good  means  of  prevention,  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  should  soon  be  wiped  out,  as 
tuberculosis  of  cattle  was.  Treatment 
of  affected  cattle  is  not  very  successful 
as  the  germs  live  in  inaccessible  spots. 

Trichomoniasis  is  another  disease 
which  causes  abortion  and  it,  too,  is 
not  readily  cured.  The  only  means  of 
prevention  which  can  be  used  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  by  careful  adherence  to  a  good 
system  of  breeding  hygiene.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  disease  is  not  easy  to  de¬ 
tect  definitely,  but  it  appears  to  be 
more  prevalent  than  was  thought  a 
few  years  ago. 

Vibrio  fetus  is  still  another  germ 
causing  abortion.  It  seems  to  differ  a 
little  from  the  previous  diseases  men¬ 
tioned,  as  it  tends  to  flare  up,  cause 
trouble  for  a  time  and  then  die  down. 
Other  disease  factors  may  cause  a  good 


deal  of  trouble,  such  as  pus-forming 
bacteria  of  the  type  found  in  any  sup¬ 
purating  wound  which  erode  mucous 
surfaces.  They  may  frequently  be 
counteracted  in  the  early  stages  by 
^  douching  with  an  antiseptic  solution. 

A  rough  differentiation  of  the  abor¬ 
tion-producing  diseases  may  be  made, 
as  abortions  due  to  Brucellosis  tend 
to  occur  late  in  pregnancy;  those  due 
to  Vibrio  in  mid-pregnancy,  and  those 
to  Trichomoniasis,  early.  Careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  breeding  hygiene  is  one  step  in 
their  control.  Artificial  insemination 
helps  here  if  it  is  carefully  controlled. 
If  it  is  not,  it  may  spread  a  disease 
far  and  wide. 

The  dairyman  can  help  the  veterin¬ 
arian  in  his  efforts  to  control  or  cure 
breeding  disorders  by  calling  him  early, 
when  his  chances  of  effecting  a  cure  are 
greater,  and  by  keeping  accurate  rec¬ 
ords  of  heat  periods,  services,  and 
dates  at  which  any  unnatural  dis¬ 
charges  are  noticed.  These  all  help  in 
diagnosis.  Careful  attention  to  hygiene, 
exercise,  sunlight,  and  good  feeding 
all  help  to  cut  down  breeding  losses. 
Proper  timing  of  services  is  also  an 
aid.  The  chances  of  conception  are 
somewhat  greater  if  service  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  mid-  or  late  heat,  and,  in  the 
case  of  artificial  insemination,  for  the 
first  six  hours  after  heat.  In  New  York 
State,  the  chance  of  conception  seems 
to  be  less  in  late  winter  than  it  is  a 
month  or  two  later. 

Future  Prospects 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  already 
been  said  that  much  remains  to  be 
learned  about  breeding  efficiency  and 
its  improvement.  The  problem  is  com¬ 
plex  and  needs  attention  from  many 
angles.  Probably  the  best  way  to  attack 
it  would  be  to  found  a  central  institute 
in  which  experts  in  all  branches  of  the 
subject  could  concentrate  their  efforts 
upon  it  much  in  the  way  that  cancer 
is  now  being  attacked.  That  remains 
for  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  some  progress  has  been 
made  during  ttie  past  year  in,  our  or¬ 
ganization  for  this  type  of  work.  Pass¬ 
age  by  Congress  of  the  Flanagan-Hope 
Research  and  Marketing  bill,  an 
amendment  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act,  has  provided  the  means  for  a 
regional  attack.  The  act  divides  the 
country  into  four  regions  and  provides 
for  more  effective  cooperation  between 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
within  a  region.  In  the  Northeast,  a 
meeting  called  by  Dean  M.  H.  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Rhode  Island  State  College  de¬ 
cided  that  the  most  pressing  problem 
confronting  farmers  in  this  region  was 
this  very  problem  of  sterility  and  a 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  was  set 
up  consisting  of  a  member  from  each 
cooperating  state.  The  writer  is  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee  and  Dr.  J.  O. 
Almquist  of  Pennsylvania  State  College 
is  its  secretary. 

The  Northeastern  committee  has 
delegated  some  of  its  work  to  three 
subcommittees  on  genetics,  nutrition, 
and  pathology,  respectively.  The  genet¬ 
ics  committee,  led  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Bartlett 
of  New  Jersey,  is  attempting  to  formu¬ 
late  standard  methods  of  estimating 
breeding  efficiency  so  that  results  ob¬ 
tained  under  a  variety  of  experimental 
conditions  can  be  compared.  Most  of 
the  genetics  research  is  being  concen¬ 
trated  at  Rutgers  University  and  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut. 

The  nutrition  committee  has  as  chair¬ 
man  Dr.  R.  W.  Bratton  of  Cornell.  It 
has  decided  to  work  mainly  upon  the 
effect  of  early  nutrition  upon  lifetime 
performance,  with  much  of  the  work 
to  be  done  at  Cornell  University  and 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


For  Increased  Production 


For  Healthier  Offspring 
For  Greater  Livestock  Profits 


Goiter,  anemia,  stunted  growth,  sterility  .  .  .  these  ailments  and 
others  in  livestock  are  symptoms  of  mineral  deficiency . . .  lack  of 
iodine,  cobalt,  manganese,  copper,  iron,  zinc  in  your  animals’  diet. 
For,  in  many  areas,  feed  is  grown  in  soil  that  does  not  contain  these 
minerals  which  are  essential  in  animal  nutrition 
in  small  (or  trace)  amounts. 

Now  Sterling  Trace  Mineral  Blusalt  supplies 
these  vital  minerals  in  proper  balanced  amounts. 

Don’t  take  chances !  Insure  your  livestock. 

Feed  Sterling  Trace  Mineral  Blusalt  "free  choice.’’ 

It’s  the  simplest,  easiest  and  most  effective  way 
to  provide  these  important  trace  minerals  . . . 
for  increased  production,  healthier  offspring, 
greater  livestock  profits.  Order  Sterling  Trace 
Mineral  Blusalt  from  your  feed  dealer  today! 

Available  in  100-lb.  bags,  50-lb.  blocks,  4-lb.  liks. 


You  can  depend  upon  STERLING  ...  a  name 
known  and  trusted  by  generations  of  progres¬ 
sive  farmers  . . .  for  highest  quality  products  for 

1  u  r  *BLUSALT  Reg.  U.S.  Pateat 

every  salt  need  on  the  farm.  Office. 


On  llie  km  itk 


For  ^free  choice^^  feeding 

international  salt  company^  INC./  Scrantofi/  Pa. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
A.^ERICAN  ACRICUnURIST. 
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and  You  Know  when 
the  Milking  Job  is  Done! 

Look  through  the  new  transparent  plastic  milk  hose 
of  an  International  Harvester  milker— and  you  can 
see,  at  once,  when  a  cow  quits  "giving.” 

Listen  for  this  milker’s  new  timer  bell  to  ring  and 
warn  you  that  the  job  is  done.  The  timer  bell  is 
mounted  directly  on  the  face  of  the  pulsator  cover. 
Its  bell  can  be  set  like  an  alarm  clock  to  ring  at  any 
desired  time,  from  1  to  6  minutes. 

This  double  warning  system  is  an  International 
Harvester  contribution  to  successful  mafiaged  milk¬ 
ing.  This  method  takes  advantage  of  the  natural 
let-down  process  to  speed  milking  and  obtain  uni¬ 
formly  high  milk  production.  It  helps  safeguard  the 
health  of  your  herd  and  takes  the  guesswork  out 
of  milking.  It  is  an  additional  way  that  IH  milker 
action  helps  get  cow-cooperation  —  protects  delicate 
udder  tissue. 

See  your  IH  dealer  for  full  information  on  this 
dairy  equipment  line,  which  includes  modern  cream 
separators  —  and  fast-acting  milk  coolers 
that  use  the  built-up  ice-bank ! 


Tone  in  James  Melton  on  ^'Harvest  of  Stars."  CBS  Wednesday  Evenings. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

180  North  Michigan  Avenu*  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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I  plan  to  build  a  concrete  block  chicken 
house.  How  cqn  it  be  insulated  while 
building  it?  What  is  the  best  insulating 
material? 

The  air  space  in  the  blocks  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  furnish  some  insulation.  If  you 
want  more,  better  lay  some  wooden 
plugs  in  the  joints  and  nail  insulating 
board  to  the  inside  wall.  In  storages, 
they  glue  cork  board  to  the  wall  with 
hot  asphalt,  but  that  is  too  expensive 
for  a  hen  house. — E.  M. 

Is  sawdust  a  good  thing  to  use  for 
mulching  orchards? 

It  is  generally-  believed  that  there 
may  be  some  danger  of  mulching  with 
sawdust  from  soft  woods  such  as  hem¬ 
lock  and  pine.  It  is  also  believed  that 
sawdust  that  has  stood  in  a  pile  for 
at  least  a  year  is  less  likely  to  cause 
injury. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the 
use  of  sawdust  for  mulching  has  many 
advantages  and  few  disadvantages.  As 
is  the  case  with  other  mulching  ma¬ 
terial,  it  is  good  to  apply  nitrogen  to 
orchards  that  are  heavily  mulched  be¬ 
cause  mulching  material  seems  to  tie 
up  available  nitrogen  in  the  first  steps 
of  decay. 

How  much  danger  is  there  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  use  DDT  as  a  spray  or  dust? 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  danger 
of  acute  toxicity  from  DDT,  since 
nearly  an  ounce  would  have  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  to  cause  trouble.  Actually,  in  the 
form  of  powders,  it  would  probably  re¬ 
quire  more  because  it  is  not  absorbed 
as  completely  in  that  form  as  it  is  in 
solution  in  a  vegetable  oil,  which  is  the 
form  usually  used  in  such  tests  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  toxicity.  On  the  skin,  the  dangerous 
quantities  are  much  larger.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  reports  on  people 
who  have  been  using  DDT  over  long 
periods  without  any  signs  of  trouble. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  reports 
of  any  effect  on  humans  have  involved 
a  few  people  who  ingested  tremendous 
quantities,  usually  intentionally,  and  in 
many  of  those  cases  it  has  been  quite 
well  established  that  the  symptoms 
were  those  of  the  solvents  or  other 


components  of  the  formulation  rather 
than  those  of  DDT  itself. 

The  general  attitude  appears  to  be 
that  there  is  very  little  danger  of  acute 
toxicity  from  use  of  DDT  if  even  the 
most  elementary  precautions  are  used. 
Although  I  do  not  believe  chronic  tox¬ 
icity  has  actually  been  detected  in 
humans,  the  possibility  exists,  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  use  on  food  products 
are  usually  designed  to  keep  the  resi¬ 
dues  below  the  dangerous  level.  Such 
products  as  milk  which  would  be  used 
by  small  children  are  of  particular  con¬ 
cern  because  young  animals  have 
shown  somewhat  more  susceptibility 
than  older  ones. — L.  B.  Norton. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  get  the 
name  of  our  New  York  State  farm  re¬ 
corded  so  that  it  can't  be  copied  by 
others? 

Any  farm  owner  in  New  York  State 
may  register  a  farm  name  with  the 
County  Clerk.  The  cost  is  $1.00.  When 
such  a  name  is  registered,  no  other 
farm  in  the  county  can  be  thereafter 
registered  under  the  same  name. 

I  have  been  told  that  increased  effici¬ 
ency  in  growing  apples  has  not  kept  pace 
with  other  farm  products.  It  seems  to  me 
that  something  should  be  done  about 
this  if  apple  growers  are  going  to  stay 
in  business. 

We  are  expecting  a  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  along  this  line.  Some  things  have 
already  been  done  as,  for  example, 
speed  sprayers,  improvements  in  dust¬ 
ing  and  keeping  orchards  in  sod  rather 
than  cultivating  them. 

Out  West  some  very  interesting 
things  have  been  tried,  such  as  auto¬ 
matic  pruners  run  by  compressed  air 
and  various  types  of  elevated  plat¬ 
forms  for  picking,  pruning  and  spray¬ 
ing.  -A.A.- 

NOT  POISONOUS 

Occasionally  a  question  arises  as  to 
the  possible  dangers  to  animals  that 
graze  on  fields  treated  with  2,4-D. 
USD  A  Farmers’  Bulletin  2005  states 
that  all  available  evidence  shows  that 
2,4-D  is  harmless  both  to  animals  and 
men. 


STERILITY  IN  DAIRY  CATTLE 
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University  of  New  Hampshire  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  effects  of  trace  min¬ 
erals,  while  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Rhode  Island  State  College  will 
work  on  other  minerals.  The  University 
of  West  Virginia  is  attending  to  vita¬ 
min  problems. 

The  pathology  committee  meets 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  E.  P. 
Waller  of  Vermont.  This  Station,  to¬ 
gether  with  Rhode  Island,  is  investi¬ 
gating  vaginitis,  while  Connecticut  is 
continuing  its  work  on  vibrionic  abor¬ 
tion.  At  present,  Cornell  has  a  project 
under  way  on  the  efficiency  of  Brucel¬ 
losis  vaccination.  This  committee  is 
attempting  to  standardize  methods  of 
reporting  the  results  of  examining 
cattle  with  breeding  difficulties  so  that 
they  may  be  comparable.  By  so  doing, 
it  is  hoped  that  results  obtained  at  the 
cooperating  stations  may  be  expressed 
in  comparable  terms  and  that  data 
which  can  be  gathered  in  other  experi¬ 
ments  may  yield  something  of  interest 
to  the  animal  breeder. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  is  represented  on  all 
these  committees  and  it  is  also  actively 
cooperating  in  the  fields  of  genetics 
and  reproductive  physiology. 


'I'ne  neld  is,  therefore,  an  active  one 
and  we  are  in  a  better  position  now 
than  formerly  to  obtain  the  answers  to 
some  of  the  problems  before  us.  Much 
of  the  work  is  planned  on  a  cow’s  life¬ 
time  basis  so  that  we  shall  know  how 
variables  affect  the  overall  picture  of 
a  cow’s  efficiency  and  plan  our  dairy¬ 
ing  operations  accordingly.  The  key¬ 
note  of  our  thinking  is  to  devise  means 
of  preventing  losses  as  far  as  possible. 


'So  I'm  a  problem  child!  What  other 
kind  is  there?" 


(  * 
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A  HOME-MADE 
POST  DRIVER 

Needing  a  new  fence  around  his 
pasture  lot  and  being  unable  to 
build  one  the  old-fashioned  way  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health,  E.  S.  Worden  of 


Seneca  Palls,  N.  Y.,  devised  a  power- 
driven  post  driver  to  fit  his  Ford  trac¬ 
tor.  Made  from  odds  and  ends  obtain¬ 
able  at  the  junkyard,  the  total  cost 
was  about  $12.00. 

In  operation,  Mr.  Worden,  working 
alone,  averaged  one  post  per  minute 
after  marking  stakes -had  been  set  and 
the  fence  posts  laid  out  in  position. 
The  actual  driving  took  about  twenty 
seconds  when  the  posts  were  driven 
to  a  depth  of  two  and  one-half  feet 
into  the  ground.  He  also  found  that 
the  posts  were  not  splintered  on  the 
driven  end  as  they  sometimes  are  when 
using  the  conventional  method. 

A  two  hundred  pound  weight,  guided 
by  two  vertical  parallel  pipes,  falls 
four  to  five  feet  to  drive  the  post.  The 
weight  is  made  from  a  section  of  an 
old  hot  water  heater  with  a  piece  of 
boiler  plate  welded  to  the  open  end. 
This  is  then  filled  with  concrete  to 
make  it  heavy  enough  to  drive  the  post 
in  as  few  blows  as  possible.  It  is  lifted 
by  means  of  rope  and  pulley  through 
a  winch  type  pulley  on  the  power 
take-off  of  the  tractor.  Using  three 
wraps  of  rope  around  the  winch,  a 
slight  pull  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  weight.  The  weight-guides  cr 


MAJOR  SWINGS  in  our  price  level 
such  as  occurred  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  early  1930's  and  the 
rapid  inflation  since  the  beginning 
of  the  recent  war  are  forces  which 
rock  any  economy  on  its  founda¬ 
tion,  Not  knowing  the  causes,  pres¬ 
sure  groups  frequently  demand 
measures  which,  when  adopted, 
change  a  voluntary  economy  into  a 
controlled  or  managed  economy. 

— W.  M.  Curfiss. 


tracks  are  adjustable  in  four  direc¬ 
tions,  a  necessity  when  operating  on 
uneven  ground. 

This  time-saving  device  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  dismounted  from  the  tractor 
by  the  removal  of  only  two  bolts  in  a 
few  minutes. 

—  A.  A _ 

SHARPENING  POSTS 

The  easiest  and  quicKesc  way  to 
sharpen  fence  posts  is  to  use  a  buzz 
saw.  Hold  the  post  with  the  end  across 
the  edge  of  the  table  pointing  toward 
the  teeth.  Make  6  or  8  cuts  around  the 
end  of  the  post.  One  man  can  sharpen 
40  posts  in  an  hour.  —  Mrs.  Charles 
Swender,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

—  A. A.  — 

NOVEL  SAW  HORSE 

9 

The  diagram  shows  a  very  handy 
and  lasting  sawhorse  which  I  made 
from  two  discarded  wooden  wagon 
wheels.  I  removed  the  tires  and  cut  off 
the  spokes  and  used  the  wood  rims. 
Each  of  these  I  cut  into  four  equal 
pieces  and  used  as  shown  for  one  saw¬ 


horse.  I  used  a  2  by  4  46  inches  long 
for  the  standard,  attaching  a  piece  of  the 
wood  rim  to  it  by  four  10-penny  nails. 
After  the  four  parts  are  in  place,  then 
brace  it  up  as  shown.  These  won’t  sag 
or  tip,  as  the  slanting  legs  hold  them 
rigid. — I.  W.  D. 

—  A. A.  — 

THAWING  FROZEN 
HYDRANT 

'The  diagram  shows  a  handy  way  to 
thaw  out  a  frozen  hydrant  which  I  dis¬ 
covered  by  accident  and  which  has 
proved  indispensable  on  our  farm.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  waste  valve  or  hydrant 
will  plug  on  our  water  system  due  to 
rust  or  dirt,  and  the  water  will  freeze 
to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  frost  line.  I  insert  a  small 
pipe  in  the  large  one,  and  a  gallon  or 


two  of  boiling  water  poured  into  the 
small  pipe  will  thaw  the  ice  and  force 
the  cold  water  out.  This  will  work 
where  a  blow  torch  or  any  other  meth¬ 
od  will  fail  to  reach  the  frozen  part. 

—I.  W.  D. 

—  A.  A.--  /V 

STEPLADDER  HINT 

When  using  a  stepladder,  how  often 
have  you  had  screws  or  tools  that  you 
put  on  top  of  the  ladder  roll  onto  the 
floor?  This  can  be  stopped  by  tacking 
a  strip  of  old  inner  tube  around  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  thus  making  a  shal¬ 
low  tray. 


“PROFITS  are  in  MILK  ...  not  MEAT” 


Costs  of  grain-feeds  are  down;  pros¬ 
pects  of  bumper  milk  profits  are  up! 
Wise  cow  owners  will  not  now 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  send 
border-line  animals  to  the  butchery 
there’s  more  profit  to  be  made  in 
building  them  back  into  profitable 
milkers  and  mothers  of  healthy 
calves.  Their  herd -replacement 
value  is  far  more  than  their  meat 
value,  as  the  immediate  future  will 
prove. 

KOW-KARE  is  now  helping  to  re¬ 
build  more  and  more  profitable  dair¬ 
ies.  Its  CONCENTRATED  sup¬ 
plies  of  tonic  Drugs,  Vitamin  D, 


says  wise  Dairy  John 

Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phos¬ 
phorus  and  Digestants  are  designed 
to  sharpen  and  support  the  key  or¬ 
gans  controlling  feed-to-milk  conver¬ 
sion,  making  it  again  profitable  to 
feed  a  higher  grain  diet,  for  real  milk 
profits.  In  like  manner  KOW-KARE 
is  invaluable  in  promoting  peak 
condition  in  cows  due  to  freshen, 
and  for  a  vigorous  following  period 
of  lactation.  For  the  months  ahead 
Dairy  John  says,  “Feed  more  grain, 
with  KOW-KARE  adctef  Real 
dairy  profits  are  here  again.”  Be¬ 
sides  regular  sizes  of  KOW-KARE, 
ask  your  dealer  about  the  new  50  lb. 
economy  drum  for  large-herd  users; 
also  about  the  new  KALF-KARE 
Vitamin  Concentrate  for  young 
calves. 

New  FREE  Cow  Book 

A  nationally-recognized  dairy 
nutritionist  is  author  of  our 
new  service  aid  to  cow  owners. 
Chapters  on  common  cow  ail¬ 
ments,  and  valuable  formulae 
for  fitting  proper  grain  feeds 
to  your  local  roughage.  Order 
J*our  copy  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 


Deot,  12.  Lyndonvillc,  Vermont 


A  SPOONFUL  PACKS  A  WALLOP 


M-M  Power  Units 


Bear  Cat  Feed  Mills 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 
/or  THOSE  SPRING  JOBS 

Get  more  work  done,  quickly,  easily,  and  for  less 
cost. 

Frick  sawmills,  built  in  4  sizes,  powered  by  MM 
power  units  or  heavy  duty  tractors,  produce  accu¬ 
rately  cut  lumber  most  profitably. 

MM  tractors;  designed  for  power,  durability,  man¬ 
euverability  and  low  operating  cost,  handle  every 
farm  job. 

Other  labor  saving  machines  available  at  your 
Frick  Branch  or  Dealer's  are  Bear  Cat  feed  mills, 
Dingley  Loaders,  MM  manure  spreaders,  ond  a  full 
line  of  implements. 

Frick  Branches  at  Canandaigua  and  Amsterdam, 
New  York,  Montoursville,  Penna.,  among  other  priis- 
cipal  cities. 

FRICK  COMPANY 

WAYNESBORO,  PENNA. 


Minneapolis-Moiine  Tractors 


Dingley  Loaders  &  Attachments 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK.  ALDEN  CO.. 
132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39.  Mass. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  tor  price  list  and  samples 
.  f  •*/  O  O  n  t  e  92  Washington  St. 

H  I  W  U  U  U  3  Binghamton,  N.  ». 


(140)  20 


NOW  Is  The  Time- 

To  order  your  Craine  silo.  Then  you’ll 
have  it,  ready  to  fill  when  your  crop 
is  just  right.  There’s  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  Craine  silos  —  and  for  the 
farm  profits,  time  and  labor  savings, 
and  pride  of  ownership  that  come  with 
your  handsome,  dependable  Craine. 

You’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine  silo 
is  not  an  expense — it’s  an  investment 
in  profitable,  efficient  feeding!  And 
you’ll  join  other  farmers  in  saying  “My 
Craine  is  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made !” 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you. 


Craine,  Ine.,  319  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


ii 
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I  Relieve  the  Constriction 

;  of  Sore,  Spider  or  Obstructed  Teats  with 

i  FLEX-O  Medicated  Dilators 

Keep  Teat  Canal  Open  Until  Healed 

Help  control  infection  and  prevent  its  spreading 
with  FLEX-O  Medicated  Dilators.  Pliable,  ab¬ 
sorbent  internal  dressings.  Packed  in  new,  im¬ 
proved  Antiseptic  Salve.  Scientifically  medicated 
to  aid  in  healing  damaged  tissues.  Carry  medica¬ 
tion  toinfectedarea.  Widely  used  by  veterinarians. 
FOR  HARD  MILKERS 
FLEX-O  Dilators  tend  to  par¬ 
tially  relax  the  sphincter  muscles 
at  the  end  of  teat  canals.  Make 
milking  easier-especially  where 
teats  are  sore  or  infected. 

Available  in  regular  and  large  {longer  and  wider) 
sizes— each  in  tin  of  24  Dilators.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  package  of  FLEX-O  Dilators.  If  not  avail¬ 
able,  enclose  SOfi  and  write  for  trial  package  to: 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 
Montclair  1 6,  N.  J. 

mmmmmwMmms 


FLEXO 


ONE  ACT  PLAYS  !  1 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE  f 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM  ^ 

FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR  (p 

THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
OH,  DOCTOR! 

WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 


TO  ORDER  plays,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35  cents 
per  copy  for  plays  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order,  or  check.  Add 
3c  for  complete  list  of  plays. 


Everybody  works  when  the  onion  harvest  is  ready  on  Orange  County  muckland. 
Shown  here  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Brink  who  live  near  Goshen  and  work  20  acres 
of  muck  in  addition  to  60  acres  of  upland  and  a  36-cow  dairy. 


Orange  County  Man  Has  Both 
Upland  and  Muek 


AST  YEAR  was  not  a  good 
one  for  seed  onion  growers, 
according  to  S.  F.  Brink 
who  raised  20  acres  of  them 
on  black  dirt  between  Go¬ 
shen  and  Durlandville  in  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 

Brink’s  onions  were  of  excellent 
quality  and  he  got  450  bushels  to  the 
acre  but  prices  were  as  low  as  $1.75 
a  hundred  and  his  top  price  was  $2.75. 
Three-quarters  of  Orange  County’s 
eight  or  nine  thousand  acres  of  muck 
were  in  onions  last  year. 

Brink,  who  is  an  outspoken  man, 
blamed  speculators  for  the  situation. 
He  said  that  besides  buying  local 
onions,  they  brought  carloads  of  west¬ 
ern  onions  to  the  area  for  storage  al¬ 


most  before  the  local  ci’op  was  out  of 
the  ground. 

The  86-acre  Brink  farm  consists  of 
a  little  more  than  20  acres  of  muck, 
35  acres  of  hayland  and  the  balance 
is  in  pasture  for  his  mixed  herd  of  36 
dairy  cows.  Due  to  the  concentrated 
work  required  in  farming  black  dirt 
and  to  his  limited  acreage.  Brink  uses 
brewer’s  grains  instead  of  trying  to 
raise  silage  for  his  animals.  However, 
he  did  plant  two  acres  of  husking  corn 
and  was  well  pleased  with  the  yield 
he  got.  “Despite  an  awful  lot  of  skips 
last  year,  I  got  a  little  better  than  200 
bushels  from  the  two  acres,”  he  said, 
and  then  added,  “This  hybrid  seed  gives 
me  good  results  right  along  and  I 
wouldn’t  plant  anything  different.” 


Steuben  County,  IS.Y.,  Stages  Its  22nd 


Annual  Potato  Growers  Convention 


Art  wager,  left,  for  many  years 
clerk  of  the  potato  show  held  at 
the  Steuben  County  Potato  Conven¬ 
tion,  shows  Lee  Edmonds  and  Leon 
Mehlenbacher  some  of  the  Katahdins 
exhibited  during  the  22nd  annual  2-day 
convention  at  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

'  Lee  Edmonds,  Cohocton,  has  been  at¬ 
tending  the  convention  ever  since  it 
started,  and  has  been  growing  potatoes 
on  one  farm  for  50  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  area  to  grow  Katah¬ 
dins,  starting  out  about  20  years  ago 
with  25  pounds  of  seed  sent  to  him  by 
(Jeorge  Lamb  who  is  now  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Springfield  Bank  for  Co¬ 


operatives.  Leon  Mehlenbacher  of  Way- 
land,  is  a  son  of  one  of  the  best  known 
foundation  seed  growers  in  the  State 
and  is  following  his  Dad’s  footsteps  in 
the  potato  business.  Leon  serves  on  the 
County  Potato  Committee. 

County  Agent  Bill  Stempfle  put  on 
his  usual  fine  show  for  the  1,200  grow¬ 
ers  and  dealers  who  attended  from 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  England  and 
Canada.  On  the  program  were :  dis¬ 
cussions  of  disease,  weed  and  insect 
controls:  marketing  and  production 
problems  of  other  potato  areas;  and 
support  prices,  acreage  controls  and 
consumer  reaction. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  5,  1949 
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A  CONCRETE  v/oy  ‘o 

"  c—m  oroWS' 

further  you' 


the  HARDER  "red  and  white  top” 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO. 

From  sturdy  dome  aluminum  roof  to  broad, 
serviceable  step  at  the  bottom,  you  can  be 
sure  that  every  feature  in  a  HARDER  CON¬ 
CRETE  STAVE  SILO'is  designed  to  give  you 
added  service.  Yes,  Harder  manufacturing 
-methods  produce  great  additional  strength — 
longer,  more  satisfying  service.  No  wonder 
a  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO  helps 
boost  profits! 


For  you  who  want 
wood,  there's  the  fa¬ 
mous  HARDER  WOOD 
STAVE  SILO.  Wood  or 
Concrete,  Harder  is 
your  best  buy!  Write 
today  for  descriptive 
literature. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


IN  FEED 


helps  insure  healthy  livestock 

Iodine  is  an  e.ssential  element  in 
(he  luUrition  of  farm  animals. 
\Vhen  used  in  formula  feeds, 
mineral  mixtures,  and  salt  blocks. 
Iodine  helps  prevent: 

•  Gpiter  and  related  troubles 
such  as: 

•  Interference  in  reproduc¬ 
tive  processes. 

•  Birth  of  weak,  deformed 
offsprinj^  with  poor  life 
expectancy. 

•  Birth  of  hairless  or  almost 
hairless  olfspring. 

Ask )  our  dealer  and  be  sure  the  feed 
products  you  buy  contain  Iodine. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “The  Place 
of  Iodine  in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm 
Animals,” 


iodine 

Educational  Bureau,  Inc 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  I 


UDDEROLE 


A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  DAYS  LATER— Now 
badly  swollen,  caked,  bag  is  often  normal, 
due  to  calving.  Dange,  Massaging  with  UD- 
^  of  chronic  condition.  DEROLE  may  get  cows 
UDDEROLE  used  for  in  production  MUCH 
massaging.  SOONER. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  Massaging  with 

UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 

8-oz.  tin  $1.00  5-lb.  can  $8.00 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feeu  stores,  also  drug  and  veter¬ 
inary  supply  stores.  Or  send  SI  to  Dawnwood  Farms, 
Dept.  AA,  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  and  we  will  send  you  an 
8-02.  tin  postpaiu. 


PLANTS 


FREE 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


GARDEN  THE  EASY  WAY 

Send  today  for  our  1949  Color  Catalog  of  Cab¬ 
bage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Collard,  Tomato,  Potato,  Eggplant,  Pepper 
Plants.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  902,  Albany,  Ca. 


S21  (i4i> 
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Servicing  Farm  Trucks 


Harm  trucks  are  subjected  to 
much  harder  service  than 
trucks  that  are  used  mostly 
on  city  streets  or  for  over- 
the-road  operation.  Travel  on 
dirt  or  gravel  roads,  farm  lanes  and 
in  fields  means  that  these  trucks  are 
running  in  a  dusty  atmosphere  most  of 
the  time  as  contrasted  to  the  almost 
complete  lack  of  dust  on  city  streets  or 
paved  roads.  Because  farm  roads  and 
fields  are  rough,  and  farm  trucks  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  their  share  of  jolts, 
mechanical  attention  may  be  necessary 
more  often  than  for  trucks  operating 
on  smooth  streets  and  highways. 

In  addition,  much  of  the  farm  service 
consists  of  driving  short  distances, 
often  with  a  cold  motor  and  with  long 
periods  of  engine  idling.  For  these 
reasons,  the  servicing  and  maintenance 
recommendations  of  the  manufacturer 
should  be  done  on  schedule  or  oftener. 
Neglect  of  lubrication  and  general  serv¬ 
icing  may  bring  on  old  age  to  the  farm 
truck  faster  than  to  a  truck  with 
similar  age  and  mileage  but  operated 
entirely  on  pavement. 

Engine  Care 

There  are  two  periods  during  the 
year  when  it  may  be  desirable  to 
change  };he  engine  oil  more  often  than 
the  usual  1,000  mile  interval.  One  such 
period  is  during  the  time  the  truck  is 
used  in  the  fields  during  harvest  when 
the  truck  is  operating  constantly  in  a 
dusty  atmosphere.  The  other  period  is 
during  the  winter  when  short  funs  with 
a  cold  motor  may  cause  excessive  con¬ 
densation  and  a  resulting  accumulation 
of  water  in  the  crankcase.  Under  both 
conditions,  changing  the  oil  at  500  mile 
intervals  or  oftener  may  prevent  ex¬ 
cessive  engine  wear. 

During  the  summer  when  the  truck 
is  operating  over  dusty  roads  and  in 
the  fields,  the  air  cleaner  may  need 
servicing  as  often  as  once  a  day,  as 
recommended  for*  tractors  working 
under  similar  conditions.  For  norm.al 
over-the-road  use,  the  recommendations 
of  the  manufacturer  can  be  followed. 
The  oil  filter  element  may  also  need  to 
be  replaced  oftener  than  the  usual  in¬ 
struction  book  recommendations  be¬ 
cause  of  more  dusty  working  condi¬ 
tions.  If  the  filter  is  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  engine  past  its  usefulness,  its 
benefits  are  destroyed. 

The  Cooling  Sysleiii 

The  cooling  system  of  a  truck  that 
is  serviced  almost  entirely  on  the  farm 
is  likely  to  accumulate  scale  more 
rapidly  than  would  be  true  if  the  radi¬ 
ator  were  filled  frequently  from  a 
municipal  water  supply.  Water  avail¬ 
able  on  farms  is  likely  to  be  harder. 
Scale  formation  inside  the  water  jacket 
results  in  a  tendency  to  overheat.  It 


Would  you  mind  standing  up  a 
•winute,  mister?  I  left  my  chewing 
gum  on  the  seat." 


may  also  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  the  thermostat.  Flushing  of  the  cool¬ 
ing  system  each  autumn  before  the 
anti-freeze  is  put  in  and  the  use  of  a 
rust  preventative  if  the  anti-freeze  does 
not  contain  a  rust  inhibitor  will  pre¬ 
vent  excessive  scale  accumulation  in 
the  cooling  system. 

Electrical  System 

Spark  plug  gaps  that  have  burned 
too  wide  cause  hard  starting,  shorten 
Ihe  life  of  the  plugs  and  may  increase 
fuel  consumption.  Several  times  each 
year  the  gaps  should  be  checked  with 
a  spark  plug  gap  gauge  (not  a  thick¬ 
ness  gauge  such  as  is  used  for  valve 
tappet  clearances  or  for  ignition 
points)  and  adjusted  to  the  gap  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  instruction  book.  When  they 
are  replaced  in  the^  cylinder  head, 
tighten  them  only  enough  to  prevent 
compression  leakage.  Excessive  tight¬ 
ening  changes  the '  width  of  the  gap. 

Incori'ectly  adjusted  ignition  point 
gap  or  badly  burned  ignition  points  can 
cause  hard  starting.  Spark  plug  or 
ignition  coil  wires  with  broken  insula¬ 
tion  can  also  cause  hard  starting,  es¬ 
pecially  in  cool,  damp  weather. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  length  of 
battery  life,  three  items  of  servicing 
must  not  be  overlooked.  First,  the 
water  level  must  never  be  allowed  to 
drop  below  the  top  of  the  plates,  and 
only  distilled  water  must  be  used  for 
filling.  Second,  electrical  connections 
must  be  kept  tight;  loose  connections 
cause  corrosion  and  resulting  high  re¬ 
sistance  to  current  flow  in  the  termi¬ 
nals.  Third,  the  battery  must  be  kept 
tight  in  its  hangar.  A  loose  battery 
can  cause  damage  to  the  plates  and  to 
the  connections. 

Chassis  and  Transmission 
Enlirication 

Chassis  lubrication  may  also  be 
needed  more  often  than  the  usual  1,000 
mile  recommendation  because  of  farm 
operating  conditions.  The  practice  of 
forcing  enough  fresh  grease  into  the 
bearings  to  push  out  the  old  dirty 
grease  is  insurance  against  grit  and 
dirt  remaining  to  cause  more  rapid 
wear  of  chassis  bearings. 

Change  the  transmission  and  differ¬ 
ential  grease  spring  and  fall,  unless 
otherwise  specified  in  the  instruction 
book.  If  the  heavy  summer  lubricant 
is  not  replaced  by  lighter  grade  before 
cold  weather,  it  will  be  difficult  to  shift 
gears,  and  the  “channeling”  of  the 
heavy  lubricant  stiffened  by  cold  may 
cause  excessive  wear  of  gears  and 
bearings.  The  lighter  gear  lubricant 
must  again  be  drained  out  at  the  end 
of  cold  weather  and  the  cases  filled 
with  heavier  lubricant  for  high  tem¬ 
perature  operation.  The  lighter  winter 
grade  may  not  stand  up  under  the 
higher  temperature  and  heavy  loading 
of  gear  teeth  and  bearings. 

—  A.A.  - 

IDEI^TIFY  KEYS  IN  DARK 

Most  of  us  carry  keys,  and  every 
once  in  a  while  we  are  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  doing  an  unlocking  job 
in  the  dark.  The  question  then  is: 
Which  is  the  right  key?  Here  is  a 
kink  used  by  the  writer  which  he  has 
found  to  be  unfailing: 

Simply  file  notches  in  the  back  of 
the  keys.  File  one  notch  in  the  rnost 
important  key,  two  notches  in  the  key 
of  second  importance,  three  notches  in 
the  key  of  third  importance,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  easy  to  remember  which 
key  is  most  important,  next  in  impor¬ 
tance,  and  so  on.  Do  that,  and  you  will 
have  no  more  identification  trouble  in 
the  dark. — W.  F.  Schaphorst,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


Whether  you  use  your  troctor  for 


PULLING  FENCE  POSTS  1 


WITH  PREMIUM 
SINCLAIR  OPALINE 
MOTOR  OIL  . 

PHONE  OR  WRITE  THE  LOCAL 
SINCLAIR  REPRESENTATIVE  TODAY 


USE  LESS  FUEL,  LESS  OIL 
AND  GET  MORE  POWER 


PREMIUM 


R. 

OPALINE  MOTOR  OIL 


OPALINE 

MOTOR  OIL 

PRIMIUM  CRAOC 


Motor  oil 


MAMMOTH  CLOVER: 

Alsike  and  Clover  Mixture — $18.00  per  bu.  while  it 
lasts.  Highest  Quality  Medium  Red  Clover,  Alfalfa, 
and  Certified  Clinton  59  Oats.  Certified  Hawkeye  Soy 
Beans —  $5.00  per  hu.  Hardy  northern  grown  seeds 
direet  to  you  at  lowest  produeing  section  prices.  Write 
for  descriptive  folder  and  price  list. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  361,  Archbold,  Ohio 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADIILA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  b°19  ,  Unodillo,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN 

liaise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs 
from  seed,  for  shade,  windbreak, 
erosion  control,  etc.  Write  at  once 
for  free  planting  guide  and  price  list. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  17.  MICHIGAN 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


No 

A  faster  brush  cutter  and 

wood  sawing  machine.  Pro-  vS'  i  ika  Itl 

pels  itself  while  cutting  '*• 

saplings  and  brush.  7  H-P  motor.  Many  outstanding, 
exclusive  features.  Available  attachments:  sickle 
bar,  rotary  tiller,  sprayer,  air  compressor,  snow  plow  and 
pulley  for  belt  work.  Thousands  in  use.  FREti  booklet. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-931  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 
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MORE 

CORN 


FREE  FOLDER! 


Here' 


:'S  YOUR  GUIDE  to  corn  that 
pays  off  in  bigger  yields  .  .  .  better  crops ! 
This  new  folder  tells  you  how  Funk  G 
Hybrids  are  bred  to  produce  more  corn 
from  every  acre— corn  that  develops  early 
vigor  against  cold  springs— resistance 
against  drought— and  has  many  more  out¬ 
standing  features  to  assure  you  of  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  every  year!  Funk  G  Hybrids  are 
suited  to  your  climate  and  soil  conditions 
..  ."field-proved”  and  tested  in  your  own 
area!  Send  for  this  free  booklet  today! 
Learn  the  facts  that  mean  extra  harvest 
dollars  for  you!  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc., 
Box  43S,  Landisville,  Penna. 


^offman 

FUNK 

HYBRIDS 


TWO  WAYS 


•  BOOSTS  LEGUME  YIELDS 

•  SAVES  SOIL  FERTILITY 

Legumes  inoculated  with  NITRAGIN  take 
free  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  enrich  the  land 
...to  give  you  higher  yields  of  richer  hay 
and  pastures.  Yet  these  benefits  cost  only  a 
few  cents  an  acre.  Ask  your  dealer  for  "the 
inoculant  in  the  yellow  can.” 

THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  Inc. 

3808  N.  Booth  St.  •  Milwaukee  12,  Wis. 


free  plant  catalog 


TOWNSEND’S 

S1KJ>  book 


I  Send  Today  For  This  Valuable  Colored 
Berry  Book.  Describes  and  illustrates  in 
colors  the  leading  varieties  of  StrawberrieSf 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Asparafus,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  wntten  by  a  lifelong  ^r^ 
grower.  Tells  how  we  grow  our  selected  strain 
Townsend’s  Guaranteed  Plants.  Every  gar¬ 
dener  and  fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 
A  pottef  wrTf  hring  your  FREE  COPY 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES 

L.  SHERMAN  TOWNSEND.  Mjr 

112  VINE  STDEEI,  SUIS8URY,  MURYIIIND 


STRAWBERRIES 

Fresh,  delicious  berries  for  home 
and  market.  High  return  on  space 
planted.  Alien’s  Berry  Book  telL 
about  best  varieties  and  How  to 
Grow  Them. 

Free  Copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


n  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


SIKAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  overbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  Yellow  or 
White  Sfweet  Spanish.  YeMow  or  White  Ber¬ 
mudas.  Scttfsfaction  ctoaronteed  er  monev  re¬ 
funded.  Shipping  daily  uatiJ  June  390,  $1.15; 
500,.  ?1.50;  1000.  $2.50;  3000,  $4.25;  6000, 
$7.00  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  CQ.MPAWY 
Bax  313,  Austin,  Taxat 


Start  a  Small 
This  Spring 


T 


HE  SMALL  FRUITS  are  the 
most  useful  fruits  for  the 
home  garden,  particularly 
because  they  are  troubled 
less  than  the  tree  fruits  by 
insects  and  diseases  and,  when  spraying 
is  necessary,  their  small  size  makes 
them  easy  to  get  at  with  the  hand 
duster  or  small  sprayer.  Moreover,  they 
are  fine  eating,  very  useful  in  the  kit¬ 
chen,  bear  early  and  occupy  relatively 
little  space.  Every  farm  and  large  home 
garden  can  grow  enough  for  home  use. 

Strawberries,  red,  black  and  purple 
raspberries,  blackberries  and  red  cur¬ 
rants  have  a  place  in  every  garden. 
For  the  amount  of  space  they  occupy 
and  the  little  care  they  receive,  pruning 
and  mulching  only,  I  get  more  fruit  ana 
as  much  satisfaction  from  two  plants 
of  the  Poorman  gooseberry  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  could  occupy  the  same 
amount  of  space  in  my  garden.  They 
produce  a  heavy  crop  of  delicious  and 
useful  fruit  every  year,  yet  I  doubt 
whether  one  garden  in  a  hundred  has 
gooseberry  bushes.  Where  sandy  acid 
soils  are  available,  the  high-bush  blue¬ 
berry  is  another  plant  that  can  pay 
high  dividends  for  the  ground  it  occu¬ 
pies. 

Avoid  Quack  Grass 


To  grow  the  small  fruits,  a  well- 
drained  soil  such  as  will  grow  good 
corn  or  other  cultivated  crops  is  es¬ 
sential.  It  should  be  free  of  quack 
grass  or  other  perennial  weeds.  Full 
exposure  to  the  sun  is  essential,  but 
where  space  is  at  a  premium  the  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  may  be  planted 
among  young  fruit  trees  or  the  shady 
side  of  a  fence  or  ’building.  The  rasp¬ 
berries  should  be  kept  away  from  run¬ 
out  raspberries,  Columbian  raspberries 
and  wild  raspberries,  and  not  planted 
in  soils  where  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg¬ 
plants  and  potatoes  have  been  grown 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  If 
blueberries  are  to  be  grown,  the  soil 


Fruit  Garden 


Iti|  GEORGE  E.  SLATE 


must  be  acid.  The  Farm  Bureau  can 
make  the  test  if  the  acidity  is  not 
already  known. 

Order  the  plants  soon  to  obtain  the 
desired  varieties.  Always  order  by  var¬ 
iety  name  and  do  not  let  the  nursery¬ 
man  choose  the  varieties.  There  are 
many  good  varieties  but  a  few  are  usu¬ 
ally  considered  as  being  somewhat  su¬ 
perior  to  others.  Among  the  straw¬ 
berries,  the  older  Howard  (Premier) 
and  Catskill  are  reliable*  and  usually 
high  yielding.  The  newer  Sparkle, 
Temple,  Pathfinder  and  Fairland  are 
heavy  yielding,  red  stele  resistant,  good 
quality  berries.  Sparkle  is  best  for 
freezing.  For  highest  quality,  but  not 
highest  yield,  choose  Fairfax,  Fair- 
peake,  Suwannee  and  Midland,  the  last 
being  a  good  freezer. 

Red  Raspberries 

Newburgh  and  Latham  are  reliable 
red  raspberries,  but  Taylor  and  Milton 
are  fine  and  of  better  quality.  For  a  full 
crop,  try  a  few  of  the  new  September, 
a  two-crop  variety  which  produces  the 
fall  crop  in  September  and  October. 
Bristol,  Dundee  and  Cumberland  are 
the  best  black  raspberries,  but  Shuttle- 
worth,  New  Logan  and  Evans  are  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  purple  varieties  Sodus 
and  Marion  are  very  heavy  yielding  ana 
fine  for  canning.  Eldorado  is  the  only 
blackberry  that  can  be  recommended. 

Poorman  gooseberry  is  most  vigor¬ 
ous,  highest  quality  and  heavy  yielding. 
Downing  is  smaller,  but  acceptable.  Red 
Lake  currant  is  the  favorite  now  and 
most  nurseries  have  it.  Pemberton,  Jer¬ 
sey,  Atlantic  and  Dixi  are  among  the 
best  and  largest  blueberries.  Stanley 
and  Concord  taste  the  best.  For  muf¬ 
fins,  a  smaller  fruited  variety  is  pre¬ 
ferable  as  the  very  large  berries  settle 
to  the  bottom  of  the  dough  and  make 
a  soggy  mass,  whereas  the  smaller  ber¬ 
ries  are  more  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  dough.  Rubel  is  good  for 
this  purpose. 


Newer  Vegefables  for  Home  and  Market 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 


For  those  who  want  rugged  growing 
varieties,  try  loana,  Lincoln,  Lee,  no 
longer  new:  Flagship,  a  new  All- Amer¬ 
ica.  Golden  Bounty  has  some  of  the 
properties  of  both  groups. 

Sun-up  is  a  new  first  early,  to  be 
compared  with  Seneca  Dawn  and  Span- 
cross.  Ears  are  not  quite  as  large  or 
handsome  as  Dawn  but  may  be  a  bit 
better  in  quality.  Then  there  are  gifts 
from  Connecticut  among  the  earlies, 
Plymouth,  Priscilla  and  Washington. 
Golden  Rocket  is  a  little  later  and  looks 
good.  If  you  want  something  different, 
try  Orchard  Baby.  It  is  a  bit  like  Gold¬ 
en  Midget,  but  a  little  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter.  Ears  are  only  4  or  5  inches  long, 
very  tender,  sweet  and  good. 

E'usariuiii  Resistant  Late 
Lakbage 

Where  fusarium  wilt  is  troublesome 
to  late  cabbage,  Improved  Wisconsin 
Ballliead  should  be  tried.  It  is  a  little 
earlier  than  most  of  the  New  York- 
bred  strains  and  yields  about  with 
them.  It  may  not  be  quite  so  solid,  and 
leaves  show  a  slight  tendency  to  shuck 
off  in  handling  and  storage. 

Rroeeoli 

Broccoli  is  a  grand  food  plant  for 
the  home  garden — one  of  our  most  nu¬ 
tritious  and  easy  to  grow.  It  has  great 
commercial  possibilities  that  have  been 
tapped  by  only  a  few.  DeCicco  is  a  new 
early  that  has  been  out  long  enough  to 
prove  its  merit.  It  is  more  uniform 


in  heading  and  maturity  than  most. 
Bob  Young  of  the  Field  Station  at  Wal¬ 
tham,  Massachusetts  has  developed 
Waltham  11  and  Waltham  29.  They  are 
finding  favor  in  New  England,  and 
seemed  considerably  better  than  the 
ordinary  strains  in  trial  at  Ithaca  last 
summer. 

Disease  Resistant  Cukes 

It  is  a  lot  easier  to  buy  disease  re¬ 
sistant  varieties  than  to  treat  seed  and 
spray  and  dust.  But  we  cannot  give  up 
the  treatments  for  cucumbers  yet.  Bet¬ 
ter  follow  directions  in ’Cornell  Ext. 
696,  “The  Vegetable  Garden,”  or  in  Ext. 
206,  “Insects  and  Diseases  of  Vege¬ 
tables,”  the  latter  for  commercial 
growers,  teachers  and  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  gardeners.  Meantime,  Burpee 
Hybrid  offers  resistance  to  mosaic  and 
downy  mildew,  which  hit  hard  in  1947. 
It  is  a  good  sheer  for  home  or  com¬ 
mercial  use.  In  northern  areas,  scab  is 
a  persistent  trouble  and  we  have  High- 
moor  from  the  University  of  Maine, 
which  is  resistant  to  this  disease.  It  is 
a  shapely  sheer,  a  little  light  in  color 
for  commercial  purposes. 

—  A.A.  — 

Tlie  first  hulk  grain  elevator,  built 
of  brick,  was  completed  in  Chicago  in 
September  1848.  It  had  a  capacity  of 
80,000  bushels  and  was  operated  by 
means  of  steam  power.  Today,  the  larg¬ 
est  elevator  holds  almost  10,000,000 
bushels. 


BUCKINGHAM  MANUFACTURINGCO.,  INC. 
45-47  Travis  Street  Binghamton#  N.  Y. 


%  When  pruning,  it’s 
essential  to  cut  straight 
and  clean  so  no  moisture  can  collect  under 
jagged  edges  and  cause  rotting.  Tiffany 
Pruners  help  keep  your  trees  healthy  be¬ 
cause  they  slice  the  limb — leave  a  per¬ 
fectly  flat  wound — do  not  bruise  or  split 
the  bark. 


#  Cuts  limbs  and  shoots  up  to  I'/;" 
thick.  The  curved  hook  and  blade  grip  the 
branch  close  to  the  joint  for  better  lever¬ 
age  and  easier  cutting.  The  levers,  made 
of  forged  alloy  steel,  will  not  bend  or 
break.  Narrow  jaws  and  slim  points  per¬ 
mit  pruning  in  tight  places.  Easily 
sharpened — do  not  have  to  be  taken  apart. 


See  the  Tiffany  Pruners  at  your 
regular  supply  house.  Or  write  for 
additional  information  and  prices. 


KELLY’S 

Big  FREE 

NURSERY 

BOOK 


Write  today  for  1949 
CATALOG  in  fuU  col¬ 
or.  Describes  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  top  qual¬ 
ity  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamen¬ 
tal  and  ShadeTrees, 
Blueberries,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries., 
Roses, Shrubs.  Quality, 
true-to-name  stock. 


FREE  Planting  Guide 
with  each  order.  We 
GUARANTEE  satis¬ 


faction.  Our  69th  year. 


220  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern  Grown 
FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS  A 
ROSES.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

OUR  65TH  YEAR 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

42  Circle  Road  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1910 
g  FRUIT  TREES 
g  BERRY  PLANTS 
•  GRAPE  VINES 
•  SHRUBS,  Etc. 

Quality  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices 
Catalog  on  Request 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

WILSON,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  td 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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JoHxxY  Apple-grower 
euuC  Johnny  Woodchuck 

Sd  TfUtcUM 


fui  ^PXJcropi  FAST£R-£ASIER 

‘Harms’  ^  with  the 

PAPEC  No.  181  FORAGE  HARVESTER 

The  Papec  181  Forage  Harvester  is  now  available  with  both  hay 
and  row  crop  attachments.  Its  big  18}4"  throat  handles  large 
amounts  of  hay  crops — green,  wilted  or  cured — sorgo,  corn  and 
other  forage  crops  FAST.  Only  one  man  works  in  the  field.  He 
drives  the  tractor  and  the  181  does  the  rest. 

Changeover  from  hay  to  row  crop  attachment  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  made  by  two  men.  Users  report  storing  15  to  18  tons  of 
grass  silage  per  hour  from 
the  windrow  with  a 
Papec  181  and  3  men. 

And  the  machine  does 
all  the  heavy  work. 

See  your  Papec  deal¬ 
er,  or  write  for  cata¬ 
log  describing  both 
the  No.  181  and  No. 

15 ID  Forage  Harves¬ 
ters.  Papec  Machine 
Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 
HAY  CHOPPER- 
SILO  FILLERS 
ENSILAGE  CUHERS 


HAMMER  MILLS 
HAY  HARVESTERS 
CROP  BLOWERS 
FEED  MIXERS 


DIBBLE’S 


Seed  Potatoes 

"Government  Support  Attracts  Much  Certi¬ 
fied  Seed  —  no  surplus  —  some  scarcity." 

Dibble  CERTIFIED  Seed  is  “climate- 
conditioned”  for  your  farm  —  hardy, 
northern  grown,  first  quality.  ORDER 
EARLY.  Free  Catalog,  with  valuable 
hints,  covers  all  varieties.  Write  today. 

RUSSETS  -  SMOOTH  RURALS 
GR[:EN  MOUNTAINS  -  SEBAGO 
IRISH  COBBLERS  -  WARBA 
EARLY  OHIOS  -  CHIPPEWAS 
KATAHDIN  -  ONTARIO 
SEQUOIA  -  ESSEX 

Full  Stocks  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds, 
Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  etc. 

AT  PRICES  THAT  ARE  RIGHT! 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


The  New  Pennwonder  Pepper 


-•HARRIS  SHDS- 

HEAVY  YIELDS  IN  SHORT-SEASON  AREAS 

Pennwonder  Pepper  is  just  one  of  tho  many  vegetables  we  offer  which 
has  all  of  the  duallllcations  which  make  them 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

So.  if  you  have  had  difficulty  growing  peppers,  try  Pennwonder.  The 
sturdy  dwarf  plants  will  set  an  abundance  of  fruit  under  almoM  any 
conditions.  The  very  early  fruits  have  good  size,  an  attractive  mocky 
or  tapered  shape  and  extra  thick  walls.  The  flesh  is  always  sweet  and 
mild.  One  of  the  parents  of  this  new  pepper  is  Hams  l.arliest, 
famous  for  so  many  years  for  its  earliness. 

Try  some  of  our  Northern  Grown  Seed  this  vear. 
Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC.  ILh“;,"rTi,  n"": 

- 1949  CATALOG  tunv  /leadif  — 


GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER  SEED 


"The  woodchuck  knows,  the  story  goes. 
The  weather  far  ahead. 

And  if  it's  tough,  he  cries,  'Enuffl' 

And  goes  right  back  to  bed. 

He  little  knows,  and  less  he  cares. 

Of  changes  taking  place. 

And  takes  a  chance  on  what  may  come 
in  life's  exacting  race. 

But  if,  like  Johnny,  you  and  I 
Refuse  to  face  the  storm. 

We'd  better  find  a  woodchuck  hole 
That's  deep  and  nice  and  warm." 

HAT,  of  course  applies  to 
everyone,  but,  being  an  apple 
grower  and  having  spent  the 
last  few  days  sorting  and 
re-sorting  apples  and  ped¬ 
dling  them  to  various  markjets  and  pro¬ 
cessing  plants,  I  come  out  of  the  stor¬ 
age  with  more  rheumatism  than  usual 
and  come  back  from  the  markets  with 
some  pretty  definite  ideas  about  what 
we  have  to  do  to  keep  an  apple  farm 
going. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  I  note 
the  quality  of  the  apples  our  growers, 
as  a  whole,  brought  through  one  of  the 
toughest  seasons  I  can  recall.  Most  of 
them  put  up  a  pack  in  which  they  may 
take  a  just  pride.  Many  of  them  have  re¬ 
ceived  prices  that  will  make  up,  at  least 
in  part,  for  bad  years  behind  us  and 
more  to  come;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  cost 
of  production  has  crowded  too  close  to 
the  going  wholesale  price  for  comfort. 

On  Our  Own  Feet 

In  this  democracy  of  ours  with  its 
free  enterprise,  every  man  is  free  to 
choose  his  occupation  and  change  it  if 
he  so  desires.  That,  to  some  extent,  de¬ 
prives  him  of  a  cherished  right  to  com¬ 
plain  about  his  lot.  The  old  attitude 
that  the  farm  vote  must  be  wooed  and 
the  old  saying,  “The  wheel  that  squeaks 
the  loudest  gets  the  grease,”  are  going 
out  of  style  and  some  day  will  explode 
in  our  face  and  leave  Agriculture  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet — or  fall.  Maybe 
that  will  be  a  good  thing  and  maybe 
not,  but  in  any  event  we  should  prepare 
for  it. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  there  is  no  market  for,  and  no 
possible  profit  in  producing,  poor 
quality  fruit.  This  applies  to  nearly  all 
products  of  both  factory  and  farm,  and 
with  our  skill  and  facilities  there  is  no 
good  excuse  for  anything  but  the  best. 
This  almost  precludes  any  savings  in 
production  costs;  we  fight  them  all  the 
time  and  all  along  the  line,  but  they 
grow  on  dne  like  a  beard  and  the  only 
way  to  avoid  them  it  to  get  skinned 
and  then  work  for  someone  else. 

Reduce  Distribution  Costs 

No,  I  think  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  in  better  and  less  expensive  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  in  fitting  the  product 
more  carefully  for  the  market  to  which 
it  is  to  go.  For  example:  I  saw  very 
fancy  Macs  in  new  boxes  and  with 
oiled-paper  liners  being  dumped  for 
processing  along  with  fairly  good 
number  ones  in  field  crates.  Both 
brought  the  same  price  and  reached 
the  same  end,  but  one  bushel  carried 
about  fifty  cents  more  expense  on  it 
to  the  grower  because  he  packed  with¬ 
out  any  idea  where  his  fruit  might  go. 
I  also  saw  Fancy  Macs  poorly  packed 
in  used  boxes  selling  at  about  half  their 
worth  because  they  were  not  properly 
dressed  for  the  trip. 

No  one  is  going  to  solve  our  problem 
but  ourselves.  No  one  can  solve  them 
as  well  as  we  can.  But  apple  growers 
and  farmers  as  a  class  must  give  more 
and  more  attention  to  packaging  and 


going  down.  This  turn  will  probably 
not  be  evident  till  farmers  have  con¬ 
tracted  labor  and  purchased  supplies 
for  the  season,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  very 
evident  when  crops  are  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  fall.  It  is  a  good  time  now  to 
think  a  bit  and  face  the  coming  storm 
or  we  may  want  to  join  Johnny  Chuck 
about  this  time  next  year  in  a  hole 
that’s  deep  and  snug  and  warm. 

—  A.A.  — 

GRO  WIN  G  MULCH 
MATERIAL  IN  ORCHARDS 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  of 
securing  mulch  material  for  orchards : 
(1)  Producing  the  materiaT  between 
the  trees;  (2)  Producing  mulch  on 
adjacent  fields  and  hauling  to  or¬ 
chard;  and  (3)  Purchasing  straw  or 
hay  from  outside  sources.  'The  possi¬ 
bilities  under  (1)  and  (2)  are  often 
neglected,  although  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  would  prove  profitable. 

In  this  connection  the  Massachusetts 
Extension  Horticulturists  comment : 
“In  an  Ohio  experiment  where  the  soil 
tested  about  pH  5,  no  fertilizer  at  all 
resulted  in  a  yield  of  mulch  material 
consisting  of  mixed  grasses,  amount¬ 
ing  to  1,573  lbs.  per  acre.  Where  200 
lbs.  of  Cyanamid  per  acre  were  applied, 
the  yield  on  5  different  plots  ranged 
from  3,933  to  4,689  lbs.  per  acre.  Where 
400  lbs.  of  Cyanamid  were  applied,  the 
yield  amounted  to  5,143  lbs.  per  acre. 
High  magnesium  lime,  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizers  including  poultry  manure,  and 
complete  fertilizers  are  among  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  stepping  up  the  yield  of 
vegetation  in  many  Massachusetts  or¬ 
chards.” 

—  A.A.  — 

SOIL  FOR  RLUERERRIES 

A  simple  way  to  make  soils  acid 
where  blueberries  are  to  be  grown  is 
to  mix  aluminum  sulphate  into  the  soil. 

It  helps  to  get  the  soil  tested  for 
lime.  If  the  PH  is  under  5.5,  blueberries 
can  be  grown.  If  the  soil  shows  a  PH 
of  5,  you  will  need  from  2%  pounds  of 
aluminum  sulphate  on  the  sandy  soil 
to  about  7  pounds  on  a  loam  soil  for 
each  100  square  feet  to  change  the 
test  to  4.5.  On  a  soil  with  a  PH  of  6.5, 
you  will  need  9  pounds  of  aluminum 
sulphate  on  sandy  soil  and  about  27 
on  the  loam  soil. 

—  A.A.  — 

PLANTING 
STRA  WHERRIES 

In  growing  strawberries  two  prac¬ 
tices  are  extremely  important.  The 
first  one  is  to  set  out  vigorous  plants 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
This  enables  the  plant  to  develop  a 
big,  deep  root  system  which  can  resist 
drought. 

The  second  point  is  to  hoe  out  ex¬ 
cess  plants.  Too  many  plants  will  de¬ 
velop  when  they  are  set  early  and 
these  extra  plants  are  just  as  disas¬ 
trous  as  weeds.  Plants  should  not  he 
allowed  to  set  nearer  than  6  inches. 
Besides  that,  the  plants  that  start  late 
in  the  season  will  not  develop  a  root 
system  sufficient  to  make  them  heavy 
yielders. 

—  A.A.  — 

DORMANT  SPRAY 

Dormant  sprays  for  fruit  trees  can 
be  put  on  any  time  before  the  buds 
show  a  quarter  to  one-half  inch  of 
green  tip  and  when  the  temperature  is 
above  40  degrees. 

Dormant  spray  is  effective  against 


HARDY,  FIELD-GROWN 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


lOO 

200 

1000 

CABBAGE  . - 

$  .79 

$1.26 

$3.39 

ONION  . 

.38 

.66 

2.36 

TOMATO  - 

.79 

1.58 

4.48 

PEPPER  . 

1.10 

1.89 

4.98 

SWEET  POTATO  - 

1.10 

1.89 

4.98 

BROCCOLI  . 

1.10 

1.89 

4.98 

CAULIFLOWER  — • 

2.20 

3.78 

9.96 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


TOWNSEND  NURSERIES,  INC. 

n2-V  VrNE  ST.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


99%  Pure  includino  5%  Timothy  and  Alsike — carefully 
recleaned  to  highest  standard  of  quality — good  germina¬ 
tion.  I  lb.— $1.95;  5  lbs.— $9.50:  10  lbs.— $18.50:  20 
lbs. — $36.00.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with  order  or  seed 
shipped  C.O.D.  Try  LADINO— the  new  wonder  Clover 
—for  hay  and  pasture  for  dairy  cows,  poultry,  and  hogs. 
High  feeding  value:  makes  quick  come-back  when 


distributing  and  selling  before  we  can-  many .  pest?  .that .  winter  oyqr  on  the 
make  good  profits  or  even  be  safe.  trees  and  which  do  extensive  damage 
There  are  indications  that  prices  are  during  the  summer. 
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V^ORVD’S  CON 
1  record  fo 

AU  BREED 


Babcock's  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  World's 
contest  record  for  all  breeds 
at  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Record:  4057  eggs  and 
4336.25  points  or  312  eggs 
and  333  points  per  bird. 
Our  pullets  were  in  top  ten 
pens  (Jan.  1,  1949)  at  each 
of  the  following  tests:  New 
Jersey  (Hunterdon),  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia. 
As  nearly  as  we  can  determine,  we  had  the 
high  White  Leghorn  pen  in  the  U.S.  at  the 
end  of  December. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 


We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  408,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 


Send  for  our  New  Catalog 

36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated. 

Describes  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  on  Leghorns.  Dryden 
Barred  Rocks,  Harco  R.l. 
snd  Cross  breeds. 


£Pcfc 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 

Send  for  your  copy 
today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money  with 
poultry. 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY.  INC. 

:  Box  59, 


Wallingford,  Conn 


PUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved  —  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks  —  Sexed 
Pullets  —  Started  Pullets  —  Capons. 
Hatches  Every  Week. 

New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  — 
White  Rocks  —  Red  Rock  Sex-links. 
Black  Pullets — Barred  broiler  cross. 
Write  for  circular  —  Established  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York 


CHAISE 

^^SaMfChieks 


Chapman  Chicks  are  customer- 
proven  for  high  livability,  fast 
growth  and  feathering,  quality 
meat,  and  heavy  production  of  big 
eggs.  All  breeders  on  our  own  farms 
—  N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM 
CLEAN. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED-ROCK  (Sex-LINKED)  CROSSES 
Try  Chapman  Chicks  this  season  — 
order  early.  Write  todav  for  folder 
and  prices. 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 


'y.38  WARREN  ST. 


GLENS  FALLS,  N. 


Where  Better  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  are  Bred 


arm^ 

iNco«PORAret> 

E  N.  URRASEE 


Eggs  yes— meat  too.  180-220  egg  averages,  the  result 
of  ROP  breeding.  Fast,  economical  weight  gains, 
early  feathering  —  the  result  of  practical  breeding. 
N.  H.,  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Approved  chicks. 
Send  for  Cafa/o^. 


A  N.Hv  US.  Pof/ofvm  CUatt,  R.O.P  Breeding  Farm 

NEDLAR  FARMS 


NEW 


High  Hamp  Pen  1947-48  Storrs  Egg  Test 

B»c.lfM  by  .lysirs  of  contest  winning  anrt  iirtigcny 
testing  for  livabilitj-.  egg  and  meat  production. 

Also  HAMP-ROCK  (Sex-Link)  CROSiS 

All  chiclis  fro.m  our  own  I’ullorum  Cloan  breeders. 
Write  for  free  folder  and  price  list. 

VANCRIST  FARM,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N,  Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Voftc^u^it 


Coccidiosis 

Ilf/  .lOHXXY  IIUTTAR 


n  THINK  it  was  about  2  or  3 
years  ago  that  I  wrote  an  ar¬ 
ticle  for  this  column  under  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  heading.  Poul¬ 
try  enemy  No.  1  was  then  coc¬ 
cidiosis  and  it  still  is.  But  don’t  get 
worried;  I’m  not  going  to  dig  up  the 
old  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
change  a  word  here  and  there  and  give 
you  the  same  story  again.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  so  much  has  happened  to  make 
life  miserable  for  coccidia  that  I’ll  have 
to  hurry  to  get  it  all  in. 

Cause 

Let’s  look  at  coccidiosis  itself  first. 
It’s  caused  by  coccidia.  They  are  tiny 
one-celled  animals  which  live  on  the 
inside  wall  of  the  intestines  and  cause 
hemorrhages  there.  There  are  at  least 
8  different  species  of  these  little  ani¬ 
mals. 

When  a  chicken  has  only  a  few  of 
these  coccidia-  in  its  intestines,  it  isn’t 
bothered  by  them — or  at  least  not 
enough  to  slow  its  growth,  reduce  egg 
production  or  have  it  show  any  other 
way.  I’ll  go  further  than  that.  It  seems 
to  be  a  good  thing  for  a  chicken  to 
have  a  few  coccidia  at  a  time  in  its 
system.  In  keeping  these  under  control, 
the  bird  builds  up  an  immunity  against 
heavier  doses.  And  it’s  heavy  doses  that 
do  the  damage — they  cause  coccidiosis. 

Now,  how  does  a  bird  get  a  heavy 
dose  ?  It  all  happens  like  this,  as  I 
understand  it.  Unless  chickens  live  in 
an  almost  antiseptic  environment — at 
least  so  far  as  getting  at  their  own  or 
some  other  chickens’  droppings — they 
can  hardly  avoid  getting  some  coccidia 
in  their  intestines.  The  birds  will  pass 
these  out  with  the  droppings.  Now  if 
the  chicken  coop  floor  is  warm  and 
moist,  these  expelled  coccidia  multiply 
fast.  Then  when  the  next  bird  picks 
them  up  in  billing  around  the  litter,  it’s 
going  to  get  a  bigger  dose.  After  2  or 
3  such  revolutions,  the  dose  is  more 
than  the  chicken  can  handle  and — 
bingo — the  flock  has  coccidiosis. 

Over-crowding  and  warm,  wet,  filthy 
litter  is  the  perfect  set-up  for  this  to 
happen.  The  best  control  of  coccidiosis 


is,  therefore,  still  ample  room  for  the 
birds  and  clean,  dry  litter  or  range. 

Two  Kinds 

There  are  2  kinds  of  coccidiosis — the 
cecal  or  bloody  type,  and  the  intestinal 
or  chronic  type.  The  one  the  chickens 
get  depends  on  the  species  of  coccidia 
in  their  surroundings.  I  think  5  or  6 
of  the  8  species  bring  on  the  cecal 
type  and  the  others  cause  the  intest¬ 
inal. 

Chickens  only  seem  to  be  susceptible 
to  cecal  coccidiosis  for  a  short  time 
in  their  lives — about  2  to  12  weeks  of 
age.  The  intestinal,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  strike  any  time  in  their  lives  from 
2  weeks  on  but  is  most  common  after 
the  birds  are  12  weeks  old.  Once  in  a 
while,  a  bird  or  a  flock  may  have  both 
at  the  same  time. 

Medicines 

Until  very  recently  no  satisfactory 
control  for  the  intestinal  form  was 
known.  Today  there  are  at  least  2 
drugs  which  seem  to  do  a  good  job  on 
this  form  of  the  disease.  There  have 
been  several  good  controls  for  the  ce¬ 
cal  type  developed  over  the  years.  Let’s 
take  the  cecal  first. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  most  popular 
control  of  cecal  coccidiosis  was  the 
milk  flush.  A  ration  containing  30-40% 
dried  milk  was  fed  for  3  days  after 
the  outbreak  was  spotted,  usually 
when  blood  was  seen  in  the  droppings. 
This  usually  straightened  the  flock  out 
but  it  was  harsh  medicine  and,  in  the 
process  of  the  cure,  the  mortality  was 
often  high. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  sulphur.  Five 
per  cent  in  the  feed  for  5  days.  That 
was  the  dose.  It,  too,  did  quite  well, 
but  then  came  the  “sulfa”  drugs,  which 
seem  to  be  more  positive  in  their  effect. 
Now  the  sulfas  have  pretty  well  re¬ 
placed  the  other  medicines  but  even 
these  are  beginning  to  form  a  parade. 

First  it  was  sulfa-guanadine  at  the 
rate  of  20  pounds  to  the  ton.  This 
raised  the  cost  of  the  mash  by  $160 
to  $200  a  ton.  Breaking  this  down  on 
{Continued  on  Page  27) 


A  foolproof  feeder  for  pellets  for  use  on  the  summer  range  made  by  Edward  Higgins, 
ATiddlesex  County,  Chelmsford,  Moss.,  out  of  buttermilk  barrels.  Two  different  sizes 
of  buttermilk  barrels  may  be  used;  one  holds  three  bags  of  pellets,  and  the  other, 
two  bags.  Both  ends  of  the  barrel  are  removed  and  the  lower  end  Is  mounted  on 
wooden  blocks  two  inches  above  the  platform  base.  A  sheet  of  tin  may  be  formed 
inside  the  barrel  [ust  above  the  base  so  oil  pellets  will  feed  out.  The  sides  of  the 
base  ore  four  inches  high  and  slats  are  nailed  around  the  top  to  prevent  feed  from 
spilling  oof.  An  old  brooder  stove  hover  with  a  piece  of  tin  bolted  across  the  top 
opening  is  used  as  a  cover.  Skids  may  be  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  feeder 

for  easy  moving. 


FOR 


RICHQUALITY  CHICKS 


•Write 


LEGHORNS 


At  western  N.Y.  Test  (1947-48) 
Richquality  Leghorns  had  largest 
egg  size  of  any  entry. 

Bred  only  from  our  own  stock 
for  complete  control  of  quality. 

Largest  official 
pullorum  -  clean 
flock  in  New  York 
State.  Vaccinated 
for  Newcastle. 


for 


Free 

Catalogue 

.Hobart. 


WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


ChnsYicVNEWHAMPSH/PES 

%rt6tsp\iiER\mjm 


Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean 

Build  Your  Flock  With  the  Best 


Be  SURE  of  profits  this  year.  SPIZZ- 
ERINKTUM  Chicks  have  the  unsur¬ 
passed  vim,  vigor  and  vitality  that 
mean  top  production  and  profit  for  you.  They  are 
strong,  healthy  and  rugged.  They  grow  quickly 
into  full-bodied  broilers  and  roasters,  and  heavy 
producers  of  large,  uniform  eggs  with  excellent 
interior  quality. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 
HATCHING  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
By  Air  Freight,  Parcel  Post  or  Express 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

Box  11,  Kingston,  New  Hampshire. 


BETTER-BRED 

LEGHORNS 


N.Y.-U.S.R.O.P.  CERTIFIED  Breeding  Farm 
— Pullorum-Clean — 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 
STARTED  PULLETS 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock  Available 
FREE  CATALOG  Shows  Way  to 
HIGHER  PROFITS! 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS 

140  Leghorn  Lane 

ODESSA  Phone  30-W  NEW  YORK 


"Thor-  0-Bred' 

CHICKS 


EGGS  -  BROILERS  -  ROASTERS 

POULTRYMEN— We  want  to  shore  profits  with  you!  Large- 

type  Leghorns,  leoding  Heavy  pore  breeds,  Crosses  (Sussex-Hamp, 
Columbio-Hamp,  Rock-Reds,  Hamp-Sussex,  Red-Rocks).  All  eggs  set 
24  or  and  over  produced  from  the  finest  pullorum  tested  breede/^i 
Write  for  our  Profit-Sharing  Plon  TODAY. 

Schwegler's  Hatchery 

210  Northampton  Buftalo  H.  New  York 


BIG  HEALTHY  mVdBTkdJuuC  FROM  BIG  EGGS 


FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 

Big  husky  chicks  from  bloodtested,  Pullorum  clean 
breeders.  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- Red  and 
Red- Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  Fairport,  New  York 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Run  *11.  PlLs.  $22.  Ckls.  $2. 
N.  n.  P.ed.s.  R.  I.  Ued.s.  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rock.s. 
i:- Rocks  L'ro.ss.  Str.  Run  $12.  Plt.s.  $18.  Ckls.  .$10. 
(11.  As-st.  Ckl.s.  $8.)  Eroiu  RWD  tested  breeder.s. 
Cir.  Eree.  LEHMAN  STRAWSER’S  HATCHERY. 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


-  Mottled  Ancona  Chicks- 

The  Breed  with 
“Atomic  La\-ing  Power” 
of  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  anv 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  10,  PA. 
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Storing  Maple  Sap 
to  Keep  it  Cool 

By  J.  A.  COPE 


S  I  WRITE  this  the  last  of 
February,  the  annual  maple 
sirup  season  is  normally  just 
around  the  corner.  If  our 
current  weather  is  any  indi¬ 
cation  it  is  practically  in  sight. 

One  of  the  discouraging  features  of 
the  1948  season  was  the  unseasonable 
warm  weather  that  occurred  in  March. 
Temperatures  climbed  to  the  60’s  and 
even  80’s  at  mid-day,  while  the  sap 
was  still  runnini:.  No  matter  how 
speedy  the  collection,  it  was  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  quality  sirup  under 
such  conditions.  For  after  all  it  must 
be  remembered  that  sap  is  just  as  good 
a  medium  for  the  growth  of  bacteria 
as  milk  provided  the  temperature  is 
right.  It  has  been  found  that  40°  F.  is 
the  danger  line. 

Speed  in  transforming  sap  to  sirup 
has  always  been  recognized  as  a  car¬ 
dinal  principle  in  the  manufacture  of 
good  sirup.  But  if  the  producer  has  a 
substantial  number  of  buckets  out,  it 
is  often  quite  impossible  to  get  all  that 
sap  into  the  evaporator  quickly. 

Three  different  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  sap  storage  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated  and  tried  out  by  different 
producers.  These  high  mid-season  tem¬ 
peratures  have  given  emphasis  as  never 
before  to  the  importance  of  placing  the 
storage  tank  outside  the  sap  house, 
under  a  roof  and  preferably  on  the 
north  side  of  the  building.  If  the  stor¬ 
age  tank  is  placed  inside  the  sap  house 
then  the  fight  against  the  bacteria 
must  be  taken  to  the  other  end  of  the 
temperature  scale  and  the  sap  pasteur¬ 
ized  just  as  milk  to  keep  it  from 
souring.  Those  producers  who  boil  with 
steam  have  perhaps  the  best  opportun¬ 
ity  to  pasteurize  the  sap,  using  a  steam 
coil  in  the  storage  tank. 

If  the  weather  really  gets  warm  dur¬ 
ing  “sugarin’  ”  even  the  north  side 
tank  under  cover  will  not  keep  the  sap 
below  the  critical  40°.  Dropping  in  a 
few  cakes  of  ice  might  well  prove  a 
temporary  expedient  even  though  in  so 
doing  the  sap  has  been  somewhat  di¬ 
luted.  To  keep  the  sap  permanently 
cool  at  the  sap  house  the  underground 


storage  tank  of  steel  or  concrete  is  ab¬ 
solutely  the  best  answer.  Murray  Ben¬ 
jamin  of  Otsego  County,  who  hangs 
7,000  buckets,  reported  that  his  large 
steel  storage  tank,  fortunately  installed 
prior  to  the  1948  season,  practically 
paid  for  itself  the  first  year  in  the 
quality  of  sirup  made  from  bacteria- 
free  sap.  Before  the  sap  could  possibly 
be  collected  from  all  those  7,000  buck¬ 
ets  it  would  register  60°  Fahrenheit  in 
the  gathering  tank,  but  as  soon  as  it 
entered  the  huge  underground  storage 
tank  it  immediately  dropped. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  and  unusual 
method  of  sap  storage  is  the  one  de¬ 
vised  by  Leon  Wright  of  Cattaraugus 
County.  Twelve  years  ago  he  decided 
to  expand  his  sirup  making  operations 
but  the  new  trees  he  planned  to  tap 
were  over  a  mile  from  the  sap  house 
and  across  a  county  highway.  It  would 
be  prohibitively  expensive  to  collect 
sap  from  these  trees,  run  after  run,  if 
ordinary  buckets  were  used.  So  as  an 
experiment  he  bought  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  15  gallon  garbage  pails  with  cov¬ 
ers  and  hung  them  in  place  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  16  quart  buckets.  Sap  was  col¬ 
lected  only  twice  during  the  season. 
There  was  no  sap  loss  from  buckets 
running  over  and  the  contained  ice 
from  the  inevitable  freezes  kept  the 
sap  constantly  cool.  That  was  twelve 
years  ago  and  through  the  years  ad¬ 
ditional  garbage  pails  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  until  by  last  year  he  had  600  of 
them  hung  in  this  distant  bush. 

For  comparison  he  collected  and 
boiled  the  sap  from  these  large  con¬ 
tainers  separately  from  the  other  4,000 
buckets  he  hung.  The  ordinary  sap 
buckets  gave  him  in  1948  a  yield  of 
85/100  of  a  quart  of  sirup  for  each 
bucket  hung,  whereas  the  garbage  pails 
gave  him  1.20  quarts  each.  The  in¬ 
crease  he  attributed  to  two  important 
factors.  There  was  no  loss  of  sap  from 
the  buckets  running  over;  the  covers 
fitting  so  tightly  on  the  containers 
that  no  dirt,  rain,  dust  or  millers  could 
get  in,  and  the  holes  did  not  dry  out 
so  rapidly,  in  fact  they  ran  long  after 
the  others  had  stopped. 


More  Farmer  Ownership  of 
Production  Credit  Co-ops 


TWO  more  production  credit  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  Northeast  have  realized 
their  goal  and  are  now  completely 
niember-owned  credit  cooperatives.  On 
January  1,  the  Worcester  Production 
Credit  Association,  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  the  Farmers  Production 
Credit  Association  of  Rhode  Island, 
with  headquarters  at  Providence,  made 
the  final  payment  to  retire  the  last  of 
government’s  funds  in  their  .capital 
structures.  David  F.  Hayes  of  North 
Brookfield  is  president  of  the  Worcester 
Association  and  John  R.  Dalrymple  is 
secretary  -  treasurer.  At  Providence, 
Francis  S.  Madison  of  East  Greenwich 
is  president  and  Joseph  B.  North,  Jr., 
is  secretary-treasurer. 

In  1934,  when,  most  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  were  organized,  the  goal  of  com¬ 
plete  farmer-ownership  was  set.  Of  the 
35  production  credit  associations  sup¬ 
plying  member-farmers  with  operating 
capital  funds  here  in  the  Northeast, 
five  are  now  100  per  cent  member- 
owned  and  operated.  The  other  three 
are  located  at  White  River .  Junction, 
Vermont;  FTartford,  Connecticut,  and 
Riverhead,  New  York. 

In  1948,  all  production  credit  associ¬ 
ations  in  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  made  progress 
in  the  direction  of  farmer-ownership. 


Some  made  greater  strides  than  others. 
In  addition  to  increasing  the  number 
from  three  to  five  associations  operat¬ 
ing  on  their  own  funds,  the  members 
of  the  balance  of  the  associations  in¬ 
creased  their  investment  in  their  own 
organizations.  As  a  result,  the  member- 
owned  capital  stock  and  reserves  in  the 
35  production  credit  associations  in  the 
Northeast  stood  at  $7,184,228  at  the 
end  of  1948,  as  compared  with  $5,774,- 
289  at  the  end  of  1947.  It  is  expected 
that  during  1949,  additional  progress 
will  be  made  so  that  other  associations 
will  become  farmer-owned  within  the 
year.  The  government’s  investment  has 
been  reduced  more  than  two-thirds, 
from  $5,500,000  to  $1,725,000. 

From  the  very  first,  all  decisions  on 
loans  have  been  made  by  the  local 
board  of  directors.  Thus  farmers  have 
been  assured  of  getting  the  kind  of 
credit  best  suited  to  their  needs,  be¬ 
cause  farmers  themselves  are  making 
the  loans.  Most  production  credit  direc¬ 
tors  realize  that  credit  conditions  might 
be  more  difficult  in  the  future,  but  they 
feel  that  the  strength  the  associations 
have  built  up  in  reserves  and  in  credit 
experience  will  enable  them  to  continue 
to  extend  dependable  credit  to  depend¬ 
able  farmers  in  the  years  to  come. 

— Donald  D.  Benson. 


ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIE,NT 
LONG  LASTING 
WHEN  USED  ON 
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EASY 


TO  INSTALL  Hg^^THFUL 


Poultry  Houso 
Windows 


HOLD  IN  HEAT 
KEEP  OUT  COLD 

CHEAPER  THAN  GLASS 

Shatterproof  —  Unbreakable 
cut  WITH  ON  WeatHerproof  —  Flexible 

Poultry  and  livestock  must  get  Vita¬ 
min  D  to  grow  strong  and  healthy  — 
free  from  rickets.  Common  glass  shuts 
out  Sunshine  Vitamin  D.  Warp’s 
Window  Materials  are  all  guaranteed 
to  let  in  Sunshine  Vitamin  D  — that 

Prevents  rickets  and  produces  strong 
ones  and  healthy  bodies. 

2^0^  POULTF 

'"Kes^ults  of  I 


Hot  Bods  and 
Oroon  Housos 


The  pictures  below  illustrate  two 
Experimental  Farm  Tests.  Study  them! 
See  the  amazing  results  when  chicks 
and  pigs  get  healthful,  ricket-prevent- 
ing  Vitamin  D  the  natural  way  . 
direct  from  sunshine  through  Warp’s 
Window  Materials.  Let  them  put  the 

too. 

USE 

100  Ib.Hogs 
S 


4  Under 
Glass, 
Wt.  2  lbs. 
l3oi. 


Didn't 
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Vitamin 

D. 
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Hatch, 

Feed. 


IN  SELECTING  A  WINDOW  MATERIA!- 
REMEMBER  THE  MAKER,  THE  PRODUCT,  AND  THE  PRICE 

You  can  identify  the  genuine  by  the  name  "Warp’s"  and  the  name  of  the 
Material  printed  on  the  edge  of  every  yard  —  sold  at  Prices  shown  below. 


SEE  ANT  RELIABLE  HARDWARB  OR  LUMBER  DEALER  <S>  | 


WARP  BROTHERS,  CHICAGO,  ILL.X 


Pioneers  and  Leading  Producers  of  Flexible  Window  Materials 


INSIST  ON  eiNUINl  BAG  BALM 


TENDER  TISSUES  NEED 
ITS  LANOLIN  PROTECTION 


The  market  is  flooded  with  “udder 
ointments”,  many  o£  them  failing 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  expensive  heal-promoting  in¬ 
gredients  and  refined  lanolin  that 
have  always  made  Bag  Balm  fa¬ 
mous  for  results.  You  need  not 
gamble  or  accept  less  than  Bag 
Balm.  Your  dealer  has  it,  or  can 


FREE  COW  BOOK  —  Write  today  for 
“Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”,  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  leading  dairy  nutritionist. 


easily  get  it.  Defend  yourself 
against  losses  through  Cuts,  Chaps, 
Wire  Snags,  Sunburn,  Windburn  by 
having  Bag  Balm  always  on  hand. 
Great  for  beneficial  massage  of 
Caked  Bag.  Loaded  with  lanolin, 
antiseptic-on-contact,  and  uniform¬ 
ly  just  the  right  consistency  to 
STAY  ON  for  sustained  heal- 
promoting  action.  At  all  dealers, 
in  the  familiar  big  10-oz.  tins. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Ins. 

Dept.  12-B  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


towcbv 

UPBUS® 
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WHITI41OCK 

BABY  $  1  Q  PER 

CHICKS.,  ’0° 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


All  egg^s  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100‘JV’  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
SeLd  for  KUKE  Circular 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 

L  50HS.  INC. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dent  B 


ROCKLAHP 

MASS. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 

U.S.  PUILORUM  CONTROLLED 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS — White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas.  Special  Cresses 
and  New  Hampshires  direct  from  New  England.  Also 
others.  Low  prices.  Before  Buying — Our  1949  Most 
Helpful  16-page  Catalog  Awaits  You.  Full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  latest  poultry  raising  facts  plus  money¬ 


saving  Ideas.  Chicks 
Available  Now 


Breeding  Flocks 
Tested  by  Official 
Tube  Agglutina¬ 
tion  Method. 


Str.  Run  or  Sexed. 


POSTAL  CARD 
BRINGS  YOU 
THIS. 


C.  P.  LEISTER 
HATCHERY,  Box  A. 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HAN.50N  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS — 2  to  12  weeks 
old  Pullets.  Also  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES.  Sexed  or  uusexed.  Day 
old  or  started.  Complete  orice 
list  and  booklet  FREE. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  C.  Brown,  Prop..  Box  A.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  and 
Breeders. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Sale  delivery  guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 

WHITE  LEUllOltiVS  AND  100  100  100 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  _ _  $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks  _  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA _  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . - . .  11.00  (St.  Run  only) 

Also  Started  Chicks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate. 
Older  Iroin  ad,  or  write  lor  catalog 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A.  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

U.  S.  PuUoriim  Controlled  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Elsasser’s  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg . $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks...,  13.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds . . .  13.00  20.00  lO.OO 

I'ROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

ISp.  Gasson  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg _  $13.  $24.  $3.00 

White  Leg.,  Large  T.vpe  _  12.  22. 

B.&  W.  Box,  N.H.R.,  Rk.-B.  Cr.  15.  22.  12.50 
>  Special  N.  Hamp  Reds  &  Special 
Rock-Cross,  Uircct  from  N.  H.  18.  24.  16.50 
Mixed  Chicks  $12.00,  Mixed  Ckls.,  our  choice  $7.50 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Sexing 
95%.  Catalog  FREE.  T,  J.  EHRENZELLER, 

BOX  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


GRAYBILL’S  cmcKS 

PA.U.  S.  PUILORUM  CONTROLLED 


Get  our  new  Low  Prices  and  FREE  actual  Photo 
literature  describing  the  breeding  and  hatching  of  our 
Hi-grade  Chicks.  Large  T.vpe  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  &  Br 
Rocks.  St.  Run  or  Sexed.  N.  H.  Reds,  Rock-Red  & 
Red  Rock  Cross  Direct  from  N.  H.  Hatches  each 
Monday  &  Thursday.  We  pay  all  shipping  charges 
C.  8.  Graybill  PItry.  Fm.  &  Hatch.  Box  4.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BOOK 


your  chick  and  poult  order 
now  for  SPRING  DELIVERY. 


Chicks  and  Poults  available  January  1st  on. 


EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

R.  No.  1,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


When  writing  to  advei^isen  be  sore  te 
say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


HEAT  —Too  Much  or  Too  Little 
is  Bad  for  Baby  Chicks 


ONE  OF  the  critical  points  in  a  baby 
chick’s  life  is  the  period  from  the 
time  they  arrive  at  the  express  office  or 
the  Post  Office  until  they  are  under  the 
hover.  The  chief  danger  here  is  chilling. 
The  poultryman  who  has  ordered  baby 
chicks  will,  of  course,  have  his  brooder 
going  and  well  regulated,  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  pick  up  the  chicks  in 
your  own  car  and  to  use  care  to  see 
that  they  are  not  chilled.  Over-heating 
is  just  as  bad,  and  there  is  some  danger 
that  they  may  have  become  too  warm 
before  you  bought  them. 

A  few  years  ago  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Service  Bureau  received  a 
flood  of  complaints  relative  to  losses 
among  baby  chicks,  and  it  developed 
that  the  probable  cause  was  an  un¬ 
seasonable  hot  spell  just  as  the  baby 
chicks  were  on  the  road  from  hatch- 
erymen  to  poultrymen.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  for  chick  boxes  to  be  piled  too 
close  to  a  radiator  while  they  are  wait¬ 


ing  for  the  owner  to  pick  them  up. 

Either  over-heating  or  chilling  seems 
to  increase  -losses  where  any  of  the 
chicks  are  affected  with  B.W.D.,  and 
even  though  they  are  free  from  this 
trouble,  either  too  much  or  too  little 
heat  is  not  conducive  to  best  results. 

—  A. A.  — 

HEAT  LAMP  FOR 
A  FEW  CHICKS 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  for  the  back¬ 
yard  poultryman  to  brood  baby  chicks 
is  to  use  a  heat  lamp.  Usually  the 
“back-lotter”  buys  his  chicks  a  little 
later  than  the  commercial  poultryman. 
One  hundred  chicks  can  be  provided 
with  sufficient  heat  from  one  heat  bulb. 

The  chicks  can  be  raised  on  the  floor 
of  the  garage  or  other  building  by  sus¬ 
pending  a  heat  lamp  about  24  inches 
from  the  floor  and  by  using  a  circle 
of  cardboard  or  roofing  to  keep  the 
chicks  close  to  the  source  of  heat.  It 


is  very  easy  to  regulate  heat  by  lower- 
ing  or  raising  the  lamp.  Watching  the 
chicks  will  show  whether  or  not  they 
have  the  correct  amount  of  heat.  With 
the  bulb  at  the  proper  height,  the 
chicks  at  night  will  huddle  in  a  circle 
under  the  lamp.  If  they  crowd  in  too 
close,  put  the  lamp  lower;  if  they 
spread  out  too  far,  raise  it  a  little 
higher. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  chicks  heat 
without  much  equipment,  this  lamp  will 
keep  the  litter  dry  and  to  that  extent 
cut  down  danger  from  disease, 

—  A.A.  — 

FEED  FOR  CHICKS 

Here  are  some  figures  which  you  can 
use  to  figure  the  amount  of  feed  grow¬ 
ing  baby  chicks  wiH  need.  100  chicks 
will  eat  about  100  pounds  of  feed  the 
first  month;  about  775  pounds  of  feed 
for  the  first  3  months,  and  around 
2,500  pounds  in  six  months. 

Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  feed  is  fig¬ 
ured  to  be  around  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  raising  chicks,  the  figures 
will  give  you  a  very  good  idea  of  what 
it  is  costing  you  to  raise  chicks. 


Hunters  Worse  Than  Deer;  State  Should 
Pay  for  Deer  Damage,  Say  Headers 


Pesky  Hunters! 

Deer  are  a  nuisance  and  do  plenty 
of  damage,  but  in  the  deer  season  the 
hunters  are  worse. 

There  are  often  fifty  or  more  hunt¬ 
ers,  many  of  them  from  the  cities, 
tramping  over  the  farms  within  a  mile 
radius,  shooting  at  everything  they 
see.  The  shooting  is  dangerous  to  do¬ 
mestic  animals  that  are  out  in  the 
pastures. 

That  kind  of  shooting  should  be 
stopped.  I  think  a  man  should  have  a 
right  to  shoot  deer  on  his  own  prop¬ 
erty  for  he  is  the  one  that  sustains  the 
loss  from  deer  getting  into  his  fields, 
tramping  down  hay,  eating  gardens 
and  doing  other  damage. 

Last  summer  the  deer  got  to  eating 
from  my  garden.  I  put  up  a  few  old 
white  bed  sheets.  That  stopped  them 
for  a  long  time,  but  along  in  the  fall 
the  deer  got  accustomed  to  the  sheets 
and  got  into  the  garden  again. — Irving 
Sweet,  Lexington,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Accidents 

I  am  not  a  farmer  but  work  in  a 
factory.  I  was  coming  home  from  work 
on  November  11  at  5:30  o’clock  when 
a  large  buck  deer  jumped  into  our  car 
on  my  side.  The  deer’s  horns  struck  me 
in  the  face  (after  breaking  the  wind¬ 
shield),  my  eyes  were  full  of  glass,  my 
nose  was  broken,  my  cheek  bone  brok¬ 
en;  the  deer’s  horn  ran  up  one  nostril, 
and  also  punctured  my  jaw.  I  had  to 
be  taken  to  the  hospital  in  an  ambu¬ 
lance  and  remained  there  four  days  and 
have  not  been  able  to  work  for  three 
weeks. 

Our  car  was  damaged  to  the  estimat¬ 
ed  cost  of  three  hundred  dollars.  Our 
car  insurance  does  not  cover  this  kind 
of  an  accident  so  we  had  to  stand  the 
expense.  The  State  protects  the  deer, 
so  why  should  the  State  not  pay  for 
the  damage  done  by  them. — Mrs.  Grace 
Nowell,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


Pay  for  Damage! 

I  would  suggest  paying  for  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  deer  with  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  for  deer  licenses. 

I  have  been  a  lumberjack  all  my  life 
in  a  country  where  there  are  many 
deer.  It  burns  me  up  to  have  the  deer 
license  fees  increased  to  pay  a  class 
of  men  who  uill  not  do  a  day’s  work 
for  themselves  or  anyone  else.  Up  this 
way  we  call  them,  “Babes  in  the 
Woods.” 


Last  winter  the  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  had  a  bunch  of  them  near 
here,  girdling  trees,  cutting  coon  trees 
and  sitting  down  for  a  certain  period 
of  time,  stating  they  were  4,000  hours 
ahead  of  schedule.  About  two  miles 
from  where  these  men  were  loafing 
was  a  deer  yard  of  seven  deer.  Three 
of  the  deer  starved  during  last  winter. 

Let  them  pay  the  farmers  for  crops 
damaged  by  deer  and  let  nature  take 
care  of  its  forests  as  it  did  sixty  years 
ago. 

I  cannot  hunt  but  dislike  to  see  our 
tax  money  wasted.  I  would  also  like  to 
have  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  a 
spotlight  higher  than  our  headlights 
on  a  privately-owned  car.  The  last 
week  of  our  deer  season  I  was  awak¬ 
ened  several  times  by  these  lights.  In 
this  section  they  are  known  as  Jack 
Lights. — Old  Lard,  Redfield,  N.  Y. 

*  *  !tl 

Fresh  Meat 

What  “gripes”  me  is  that  the  farmer 
feeds  the  deer  and  the  city  man  comes 
out  and  takes  them  in  the  fall.  I  think 
as  long  as  the  farmer  feeds  them  he 
should  be  allowed  by  law  to  take  one 
by  any  means  he  can  on  his  own  land 
any  time  he  wants  a  little  fresh  meat. 
— J.  H.  Prutsman,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Electric  Fences 

I  would  like  to  suggest  the  use  of 
electric  fences  to  keep  deer  out.  1  have 
noticed  when  electric  fences  have  been 
used  for  cattle  that  you  will  seldom,  if 
ever,  see  a  deer  even  for  several  months 
after  the  current  has  been  turned  off. 
We  discontinued  using  a  small  orchard 


"I'm  nsvsY  bethsred  by 
•verlazting  ssisnse  —  my  wife 
Lakss  cai-c  of  it." 


and  put  an  electric  fence  around  it  for 
pasture.  Deer  used  to  come  regularly 
but  not  after  the  fence  was  put  up. 
Even  though  the  current  was  turned 
off,  I  saw  practically  no  signs  of  deer 
until  the  wire  was  taken  down  several 
years  later. 

I  have  also  used  an  electric  wire 
around  the  base  of  my  poultry  range 
fence  to  keep  out  dogs,  foxes,  and 
skunks.  If  this  fence  is  carefully  in¬ 
stalled  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  it  isn’t 
even  necessary  to  close  the  shelters  at 
night.  Occasionally  an  owl  will  bother, 
but  they  are  fairly  easy  to  catch  in  a 
fox  trap  set  on  a  post  high  enough  so 
the  chickens  can’t  get  caught. — George 
Angevine,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Abhors  Mass  Slaughter 

Don’t  you  think  that  ^1  farmers  are 
alike  about  deer.  I  for  jone  had  a  lot 
rather  see  the  deer  than  hunters.  I  am 
63  years  old,  was  born  on  a  farm  and 
at  present  I  own  and  operate  a  large 
dairy  farm  of  over  300  acres.  I  raise 
a  big  acreage  of  corn  and  grain  every 
year  and  have  never  yet  seen  any  dam¬ 
age  done  by  deer  except  maybe  an  ear 
of  corn.  I  have  been  damaged  several 
hundred  dollars  by  hunters,  and  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  the  mass  slaughter  of 
deer,  leaving  the  rest  to  die  of  gun¬ 
shot  wounds  later.  —  O.  W.  Everts, 
Franklinville,  N.  Y.  \ 

*  *  * 

A  Woman^s  Viewpoint 

This  is  a  woman’s  viewpoint  and 
answer  to  “Pesky  Deer.” 

I  advocate  a  shorter  hunting  season 
of  about  eight  days,  allowing  the  hunt¬ 
er  to  take  does  and  shorthorns  as  well 
as  bucks. 

Now  I  think  more  should  be  done  in 
New  York  State  for  the  control  of 
rabies.  A  little  girl  was  bitten  while 
walking  on  our  village  street.  I  would 
suggest  that  able  hunters  or  trappers 
be  assigned  to  every  area  where  rabies 
have  occurred,  and  that  they  be  paid 
by  the  head,  not  by  the  day  or  hour. 
This  is  a  very  serious  matter  and  in 
our  county  it  has  caused  considerable 
loss  to  the  farmers. — C.  M.  Houghtal- 
ing,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Hedges 

Reading  your  editorial  page  about 
‘Pesky  Deer’  I  would  say  that  perhaps 
these  multiflora,  rose  hedges  would 
keep  out  deer.  'They  grow  5’  to  7’  high 
and  about  6’  to  8’  in  width. — Sidney 
Moorhouse,  Westerly,  B.  L 
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cocriDiosis 

{Continued  from  Page  24) 
a  per  chick  basis— figuring  a  3-day 
feeding  at  8  weeks  of  age,  it  amounts 
to  about  4  to  5  cents  per  chick. 

Then  came  sulfa-methazine  and 
sulfa-merazine  at  6  pounds  to  the  ton. 
More  potent,  so  it  did  as  well  at  a 
lower  rate  of  feeding.  This  cost  380 
to  $90  a  ton  or  about  2(f  a  chick. 

And  now  it’s  sulfa-quinoxaline  (as 
the  names  get  more  jaw-breaking  the 
cost  goes  down).  Two  pounds  to  the 
ton  is  enough.  This  makes  the  cost  $40 
to  $50  a  ton  or  a  little  over  1  cent  per 
chick  on  a  4-day  feeding  (this  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  sulfa-quinoxaline)  at  8 
weeks. 

I  already  hear  rumblings  about  a 
new  one  to  replace  this  latest  sulfa.  It 
may  never  be  developed,  but  if  and 
when  it  is  I’ll  bet  it  will  be  cheaper 
and  harder  to  pronounce. 

How  to  Feetl 

Since  quinoxaline  seems  to  be  well 
on  its  way  to  replace  its  predecessors. 
I’ll  talk  only  about  it.  There  are  two 
recommended  feeding  systems  —  the 
preventative  and  the  curative.  The  pre¬ 
ventative  system  means  feeding  the 
drug  in  the  mash  at  a  more  dilute  rate 
for  the  first  8  weeks  of  the  chicks’ 
life.  Or,  some  folks  start  at  2  weeks 
and  feed  until  the  birds  are  8  weeks 
old.  For  this  system,  14  lb.  of  sulfa- 
quinoxaline  per  ton  is  all  that’s  needed. 

The  curative  system  is  recommended 
when  there  is  actual  evidence  of  the 
disease — and  it’s  important  to  start 
treatment  quickly,  the  first  day  symp¬ 
toms  are  seen,  if  possible.  This  is  fed 
at  the  2  lbs.  per  ton  rate  on  the  inter¬ 
mittent  feeding  system.  The  intermit¬ 
tent  system  means:  feed  2  days,  skip 
3  days,  feed  1  day,  skip  3  days  and 
feed  1  day.  Of  course,  on  the  days  you 
skip  the  sulfa  mash  feeding,  you  still 
have  to  feed  the  birds  their  regular, 
undoped  mash. 

The  idea  of  the  preventative  feeding 
is  for  the  poultr5Tnan  who  is  pretty 
sure  he’s  going  to  get  coccidiosis  in  his 
flock — like  the  broiler  grower  who 
crowds  his  chickens.  This  mild  dose  of 
the  sulfa-drug  keeps  the  coccidia  just 
enough  under  control  to  prevent  an  out¬ 
break  of  the  disease.  But  it  lets 
enough  get  by  to  give  the  bird  a  chance 
to  build  immunity  against  the  disease. 
It  costs  just  a  little  more  per  chick 
than  the  curative  dose.  It  raises  the 
total  cost  by  about  40%  or  1^  per  chick 
over  the  curative  dose. 


Intestinal 


Now,  the  experimentai  work  with 
sulfa-quinoxaline  shows  that  intestinal 
coccidiosis  can  also  be  controlled  by 
this  drug.  There’s  been  less  study  on 
this  but  the  results  are  very  encourag¬ 
ing. 

The  recommended  feeding  system  to 
control  intestinal  coccidiosis  is  contin- 


^ERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Foundation.  S.  C.  Large  Tyne 
We  Assures  you  the  highest  quality, 

we  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 

WM  ^^"-1-  POULTRY  FARM 

NACE  (Owner).  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa, 


CKLS 

,  bullets  Guar,  95%)  100  100  100 

Larvp  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.0 

Leghorns .  12.00  24.00  2.0 

Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaic 
Niemonds  Poultry  Farm,  R.l.  McAlisterville.  Pi 


I  We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorn 
hpnc  I  ’  Hens  mated  with  maies  from  R.O.] 

North  c-H  Straight  Bun  Chicks  &  PuUet 

worth  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A.  Richfield.  P 


SAY 


Chat  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


uous  feeding  for  4  or  5  days  at  the  2 
lbs.  per  ton  of  mash  rate. 

Whichever  form  of  coccidiosis  your 
flock  has,  but  especially  with  the  in¬ 
testinal,  it’s  smart  to  clean  the  house 
and  change  litter  or  move  the  birds 
to  clean  range  after  the  treatment  is 
completed. 

Editor’s  note:  It  is  not  practical  for 
a  poultryman  to  mix  this  drug  into 
the  mash.  Mash  can  be  bought  con¬ 
taining  it. 

—  A.A,  — 

ROOSTS  AND  DROPPING 
ROARDS 

The  diagram  below  shows  how  I 
arrange  my  poultry  roosts  and  drop¬ 
ping  boards.  I  nailed  asbestos  boards 
on  a  frame  work  of  2  by  4’s  for  my 
dropping  boards.  As  these  boards 
come  in  four  feet  by  eight  feet  sheets, 
I  build  my  roost  sections  eight  by  eight 
feet.  I  then  made  an  eight  foot  square 
framework  of  2  by  6’s,  covered  this 
with  poultry  netting  stretched  tight, 
and  set  this  on  top  of  the  dropping 


Boards 


boards.  The  roosting  strips  are  2  by 
2’s  laid  on  top  of  the  poultry  netting 
and  held  in  place  by  v/ood  blocks  nail¬ 
ed  on  as  shown,  so  that  the' strips  can 
easily  be  removed  for  cleaning,  disin¬ 
fecting,  painting,  etc. 

These  units  can  easily  be  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  or  mounted  on  legs 
as  preferred.  'The  asbestos-cement 
board  will  not  rot  or  warp  and  is  very 
easily  kept  clean.  As  the  wire  netting 
keeps  the  hens  out  of  the  manure,  I 
find  it  unnecessary  to  clean  the  build¬ 
ing  more  than  once  a  month. — I.  W.  D. 


—  A.A.  — 

WASHING  EGGS 

The  temperature  of  water  in  which 
eggs  are  washed  is  more  important 
than  some  poultrymen  realize.  Wash¬ 
ing  in  cold  water  causes  the  contents  of 
the  shell  to  shrink  and  pulls  water  con¬ 
taining  bacteria  through  the  shell. 
When  the  eggs  are  washed  in  water  at 
a  temperature  of  about  130  degrees, 
this  does  not  happen  and  quality  of 
the  egg  is  maintained  for  a  longer 
period. 

—  A.A.  — 

FIGHT  RATS 

Three  rats  will  eat  or  spoil  enough 
feed  for  two  laying  hens.  While  under 
most  conditions  a  complete  eradication 
of  rats  is  very  diflacult,  it  is  important 
that  a  continuous  fight  be  maintained 
to  keep  their  numbers  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

When  rats  are  thick — and  there  are 
plenty  of  them  if  you  see  one  occa¬ 
sionally  around  the  house  —  the  most 
effective  method  seems  to  be  a  careful 
but  thorough  use  of  poison. 

—  A.A.  — 

VENTILATION 

Some  poultrymen  are  inclined  to  re¬ 
duce  ventilation  of  houses  too  much 
during  cold  spells.  If  there  has  to  be 
a  choice  between  having  a  house  a  little 
colder  than  you  like  or  having  it  very 
much  wetter  than  you  wish,  you  will 
find  that  fresh,  cold  air  is  preferable  to 
a  warmer  house  that  is  too  damp. 

—  A.A.  — 

At  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station, 
tests  showed  that  chicks,  which  hatched 
first  in  an .  incubator  were  the  largest 
in  size  when  they  were  8  weeks  old. 


Clements  Chicks  are  especially  bred  for  disease  resistance,  stamina,  and  top  egg 
production.  Available  in  several  breeds  and  crosses  including: 

CLEMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets — Ideal  for  market  egg  producer*— quick 
growing,  high  producing. 

CLEMENTS  R.L  REDS — Make  excellent  profit*  for  the  general  or  commercial 
poultryman — high  livability,  vigor,  heavy  egg  production. 

CLEMENTS  New  Hampshires —  Best  strains  available  for  hatching,  egg,  or  /troiler 
meat  production. 

MAINE— U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Clements  chicks  are  guaranteed  and  backed  by  38  years  breeding  experience.  Order  chicks  now  to 
assure  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


LBGHORNS  AND 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


LIMITED  QUANTITY  CHOICE  RED-ROCK  CROSSES 


The  most  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRYMEN  are  those  who  start  with  CHICKS 
from  HIGH  PRODUCTION  STOCK.  They  can’t  afford  to  waste  feed,  time 
and  money  on  inferior  chicks — and  neither  can  you ! 

KERLIN  Bloodtested  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  and  RED-ROCK 
(Sex-Link)  CROSSES  grow  quickly  into  efficient  egg  producers  or  heavier 
broilers.  Backed  by  65  years  of  top-level  breeding,  using  thousands  of  R.O.P. 
breeders  with  records  to  352  eggs.  Thousands  of  customers  reap  the  benefits 
of  this  better  breeding.  No  disease — no  pullorum-reaction  on  our  farm. 
Write  today  for  catalog  describing  our  breeding  program  and  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  facilities.  Exceptional  Guarantee  —  Reasonable  Prices.  Order  Soon. 


DAY-OLD 
CHICKS 

puiIets 

COCKERELS 

S^^KERUNl 


POULTRY  FARM  Box  AG-9  Centre  Holl,  Po. 


YOU  can 
make  good 
PROFITS 


with  this  excellent 
stogk.  Over  40 
years  experience. 

Free  Folder 
Save  time  —  phone 
Frenchtown  29. 


HILLPOT 
POULTRY  FARM 

Box  25, Frenchtown, N.J, 
Freehold,  N.  J. 
Easton,  Pa. 


FARMT  CHICKifi 


Ail  Breeders  carefully  culled 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &.  Thurs.—  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckis. 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — Postage  Pd.  100  100 

I.arge  English  White  Leghorns .  $13.00  $26.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anoonas -  14.00  27.00 

Barrdd,  White  and  Buff  Bocks _  15.00  22.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Ked-Eock  Cross  15.00  22.00 


Special  Grade 


A  Chicks,  Guarantee 
First  Two  Weeks 


100 
S  4,00 
5.00 
12.00 
12.00 


98%  Livability 


Special  White  &  Black  Leghorns—  18.00  30.00  15.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Bocks -  18.00  28.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Bock-Bed  Cross  18.00  28.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  year. 
UUSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


WRITE  FOR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG 
AND  DISCOUNT  INFORMATION 

Quality  chicks  of  good  breeding  are 
your  best  assurance  of  EXTRA  PRO¬ 
FITS.  Backed  by  26  years  of  BAL¬ 
ANCE!,  BREEDING.  Golden  Rule 
chicks  ure  superior  for  strength,  health 
and  livability  -  .  .  superior  for  meat 
1  and  eggs.  100%  live  delivery.  98% 
livability  GUARANTEED.  18  popular 
breeds.  Sexed  and  cross  breed  chicks 
available.  DISCOUNTC  for  prompt  orders.  Write 
today  for  big  FREE  catalog.  1949  price  list  and 
discount  information. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 
Box  52,  Bucyrus.  Ohio 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES!  10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with 
every  100  ordered  for  February,  March  &  April.  Pull- 
arum  tested.  Thousands  weekly.  Sexed  chicks  at  all 
times.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
price  list  and  full  particulars  on  this  liberal  offer. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
OEP'T.  AA  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


- STARTED  CHICKS - 

Leghorn  Pullets.  Anconas,  N.H.  Reds,  Crosses  &  W. 
Bocks.  B.O.P.  Sired.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 

PELLMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CTADTEIY  Y'Uir'IFC  4  to  8  weeks.  Reds,  White 

aiMKICU  vniv.l\.9.  Leghorns.  Ancona*. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Paul  S.  Pellman. 
Owner.  Richfield,  Penna. 


TURKEYS 


CAMie/v  Yalle^  Chly\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


S.  C.  Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns.  Large 
Tvpe  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  &  White 
Itbcks,  B.  I.  Beds  &  New  Hamp.  Beds  &  Bed-Bock 
Cross.  Also  Heavy  Mixed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write 
lor  our  new  prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  —  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
No  Eggs  Purchased  POULTS  79o  each 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  BOX  A,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


TURKEYSi —  Genuine  Broau  Breasteu  Bronze,  Improved 
White  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Price* 
Write:  KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT 

Box  G,  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Shipped  100  100  100 

Prepaid  Parcel  Post  PLTS.  ST.BUN  CKLS. 

Sunny  Slope  Special  Legs . .  $24.00  $12.00  $  3.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  _  22.00  11.00  2.50 

Barred  Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds  .  18.00  14.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mix,  Our  Choice  $12.  Light  Mix,  Our  Choice  $5.00 
Better  Chicks  mean  Better  Profits.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  Sexing  95%.  Folder  Free. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  HATCHERY, 

Dept.  A,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

large  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS.  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS 

from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  tor  size,  type  & 
egg  production.  Can  ship  Jan.  I8th  or  any  hatch 
after.  Hatches  each  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  for 
Catalog  &  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  AA  Rt.  2,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S  CHIX 


Large  type  Wh.  Legs.  &  Popular  Heavy  Breeds. 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Order  Early.  Write  for 
Circular  &  Price  List. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Beayer  Springs,  Pa. 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens  mated 
with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Onr  23rd  year  breeding 
Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Straight 
Bun  Chicks,  Pits.  ((^kls.  $3.-100),  Send  for  free  Cat. 
Low  Prices. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


I 


,|g^SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


14  Popular  Breeds— iliberal  guarantees — Sexed 
Chicks.  Also  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free 
iiili"Y  Circular.  Write  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY  Co.,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


DUCKLINGS,  Giant  Pekins  $30.00—100,  White  Runners 
$25.00,  Superior  Strain  Runners  $30.00,  Colored  Rouen* 
$40.00,  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.00.  Less  than  l()0  add 
2c  per  duckling.  Toulouse,  White  China,  Grey  African 
gooso  eggs  75c  each. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  Drifting  2.  Penna. 


Remarkable  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

"Gentlemen;  I  have  been  using  Walko 
Tablets  for  35  years  with  splendid  results. 
I  would  not  think  of  trying  to  raise  Baby 
Chicks  without  them.  I  also  usg  them 
for  my  grown  birds  with  the  same  satis¬ 
faction.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal,' 
Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  dealer. 
Use  them  m  the  drinking  water  to  aid  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in 
raising  their  baby  chicks.  You  buy  Walko 
Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  results.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 

Dept.  400,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


I  HOLSTEIN  I 

ORCHARD  HILL,  STOCK  FARM  offers 
for  sale  Carnation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred 
Bull  calves  from  high  record  Carnation 
Dams.  Sires ;  Carnation  Homestead  Hazel¬ 
wood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  R. 
Klock  &  Son,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

BULL  born  Dec.  28,  1947.  Sire  NYABC 
Milkdale  Aristocrat  Rag  Apple.  Dam  a 
high  producer.  A  real  show  bull  with  good 
breeding,  well  grown.  First  check  for 
JI300  buys  him.  Preston  &  Johnson,  Spring- 
water,  N.  Y.,  Telephone  Hemlock  414F6. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES,  all  ages,  many 
by  extra  well  bred  proven,  sires.  Breeder 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years.  E.  P. 
Smith,  Sherburne,  New  York. 


FRESH  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows 
and  first  calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and 
grade  Canadian  Holsteins,  mostly  calf- 
hood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged.  We  de¬ 
liver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address. 
Tuttle  Farms,  King  Ferry,  New  York. 
Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner. 


GUER]^SEY 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

— age  6  months.  Both  his  sire  and  dam  are 
from  COW'S  officially  rated  “Excellent” 
and  with  90,000  lbs.  long  time  milk  record 
to  date.  Pictures  and  pedigree  mailed  on 
request.  Wychmere  Farm,  Phone  2623, 
Ontario,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— BULL  born  Feb.  1948.  Dam 
made  9813M  450F  Sr.  2  305C  2x  and  is  a 
gi’anddaughter  bf  Royal  Lenda  20508M 
1109F  Jr.  4.  Sire  is  by  Douglaston  Prince 
Royal  48  AR  daughters  and  dam  has 
813FB,  815F  AA.  A  well  grown  attractive 
youngster.  Also  a  few  choice  heifers  4  to 
12  months  of  age.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York, 


DAIRY  CATTEE 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Every  ani¬ 
mal  personally  selected  to  build  customers 
good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No  sales  on 
Sunday.  State  Dairy  Cattle  Co.,  Inc.,  B. 
N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  New  York,  R.  D. 
5,  Phone  2015. 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtest- 
ed  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  in  carload 
lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  COWS.  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood- 
tested  and  Accredited.  Large  selection. 
FVee  Delivery.  Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston 
Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-Jl. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Holsteins, 
Guernseys,  Liberal  Credit.  Truck  loads 
delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State.  Phone 
1SY6,  E.  B.  Ryan,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  vaccinated,  first  calf  heifers  and 
COW’S  for  sale.  Wilbur  Parsons,  Route  41, 
Sanford,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK.  Service 
bulls,  open  heifers,  close  up  cow’s.  Bonnie 
View  Farm,  H.  G.  Abbott,  Java  Village, 
New  York. 


DAIRY  COWS;  Fresh,  close-up  and  first 
calf  heifers.  Large  selection.  Price  right. 
Credit  given.  Free  delivery.  J.  W.  Christ¬ 
man,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  4,  Phone 
48-282. 


I  ARERDEEA-AYGES  | 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  -ANGUS 

cattle  for  sale.  Few  cows  bred.  Some  heif¬ 
ers  open,  and  few  young  bulls.  Earl  Heck¬ 
man,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

I  HEREFORDS  | 

FOUR  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  cows, 
calved  July  28,  1944.  $350.  Cow  calved  Jan. 
18,  1936.  Daughter  of  Prince  Domino  C. 
No.  1565007.  $400.  Bull  calved  June  5,  1948, 
grandson  of  Prince  Domino  C  $300.  Heifer 
calf  calved  May  28,  1948  $300.  All  animals 
vaccinated  or  Blood  Tested  and  T.  B. 
tested.  Herman  Wright,  W’olcott,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Wolcott,  3114. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE: 
Spring  special  offer.  4  yearling  Heifers, 
choice  $300  or  4  for  $900.  2  bred  second 
calf  heifers  $350  each ;  2  bred  cows  $400 
each;  1  heifer  calf  $150;  2  Bull  calves 
$200  each.  Herd  accredited.  These  are 
quality  animals  at  bargain  prices.  Bob-O- 
Link  Farms,"  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


KETES  WANTED:  WHl  pay  cash  for  bees 
In  good  equipment.  Send  price  and  de¬ 
tails.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


I  SWINE  I 

WESTERN  N.  Y.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
BREEDERS  CONSIGNMENT  SHOW  and 
SALE,  MARCH  19,  1949,  Empire  State 
Sales  Pavilion,  Caledonia,  N.  Y,  Hamp- 
shires  bred  in  the  East  for  the  East.  0ver 
30  bred  and  open  sows  and  gilts.  Three 
outstanding  boars.  Popular  bloodlines, 
outstanding  individuals.  Bangs  free,  vac¬ 
cinated.  Show  starts  10 :00  A.  M.  Sale  at 
1:00  P.M.  Lunch  available  on  grounds. 
Harris  Wilcox,  Bergen,  N.  Y.— Auctioneer. 
For  catalogs,  write  George  Acomb,  Sales 
Manager,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  BOARS:  25  large  fast  growing, 
thick-set.  Late  summer  and  early  fall. 
Pigs  for  sale.  Selected  from  more  than 
150  raised.  Registered,  Immune.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Allen  Post,  R.  D.  1, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES,  late  far¬ 
rowed  fall  boars.  I’m  consigning  4  top  g:ilt 
to  the  Western  New  York  Hampshire 
bred  Gilt  and  Sow  Sale  March  19  at 
Caledonia.  These  gilts  are  bred  to  a  top 
son  of  Proud  Ruler  1947  Ill.  Gr.  Ch.  Write 
for  prices  &  information.  George  Acomb, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS.  High  winning  herd 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Maryland  State  Fairs,  1948. 
Champion  carcass  over-all  breeds,  Na¬ 
tional  Barrow  Show.  Illustrated  circular. 
Yalehurst  Yorkshire  Farms,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES.  Fall  boars 
and  gilts.  A  few  boars  ready  for  service. 
With  or  without  reg.  Also  A.K.C.  black 
Cocker  puppies.  Lester  Barties,  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J. 

TOP  QUALITY  DUROCS.  Order  your 
spring  pigs  sired  by  boar  of  nationally 
famous  breeding.  William  Muller,  Box  A, 
R.  D.  2,  Prattsville,  New  York. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE.  Chesters,  Poland  chinas, 
Berkshire  Cross.  6  to' 8  wks.  $11.00,  9  to  10 
wks.  $12.75,  12  wks.  $14.75.  Above  prices 
include  vaccinations.  Free  transportation 
for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  check 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.O.B.  6,  West 
Concord,  Mass. 


10  BRED  GILTS  to  farrow  in  April.  $100. 
Bred  to  son  of  1947  New  Jersey  Grand 
Champion.  Hilltop  Duroc  Farm,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE,  Duroc  &  Es¬ 
sex  swine.  All  ages.  Top  breeding.  Blue 
Ribbon  Farms,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
Gilts.  Bred  March  and  May  farrowing. 
Thick,  deep,  meaty,  broad  backs,  heavy 
hams.  Bred  to  outstanding  boar  Master- 
craft.  Look  up  my  consignment  at  the 
Western  New  York  Hampshire  Swine  As¬ 
sociation  Bred  Gilt  Sale  to  be  held  March 
19,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh, 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  Elm  Street,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


POULTRY 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred 
to  give  you  top  performance  in  the  laying 
house.  Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world  record  for  official  contest 
egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg 
laying  tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes 
these  birds  and  tells  you  what  they  will 
do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
3-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


NINE  FIRST  PLACES,  1948  Official  Lay¬ 
ing  Tests;  highest  long-time  average  pro¬ 
duction  and  livability.  The  Kauder  Strains 
have  a  combination  of  Profit  power  that 
makes  them  first  choice  among  experi¬ 
enced  poultrymen  and  breeders.  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  Sex- 
links.  New  catalog.  Irving  Kauder,  Box 
92,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


MARSHALL’S  RED-ROCK  CROSSES  and 
White  Leghorns  from  selected  farm-proved 
breeding  produce  large  healthy  layers 
that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull- 
orum-Clean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated. 
Write  today.  Marshall  Brothers,  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Road,  R.D.  5-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  9082. 


NEW  YORK  STATE’S  LARGEST  U.S. 
R.O.P.  R.O.M.  farm.  N.Y.  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean.  ROP  all-time  record  average  of 
qualified  birds.  294  eggs,  26.1  oz.,  4.6  lb. 
338  qualified  300  eggers.  A  300  egger  out 
of  every  3  birds  entered.  Brender’s  Leg¬ 
horns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM.  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires.  U.  S.  certified.  Pullorum 
clean.  Average  record  of  ail  Leghorn 
males  as  housed.  Dam’s  production,  319.6. 
Sire's  dam’s  production,  304.2.  Dam’s  egg 
weight,  25.77.  Dam’s  body  weight,  4.51.  Free 
circular.  E.  R.  Stone  &  Son,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


1  POULTRY  I 

SINCE  1912  we  have  selected  and  bred 
our  White  Leghorns  for  Livability  and 
production  of  high  quality  large  white 
eggs.  Never  a  pullorum  reactor  on  the 
farm.  Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  New 
York. 


WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Estab¬ 
lished  1921.  Famous  for  their  hardiness 
and  high  production.  Write  for  price  list. 
Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son,  Wc  t  Sho- 
kan,  Rte.  2,  New  York. 


McGregor  farms.  Leghorns,  Reds  and 
Crosses.  They  are  great  producers.  All 
hatching  eggs  produced  on  our  own 
farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved. 
New  Castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular. 
McGregor  Farms,  Maine,  N,  Y. 


FREDERICK  PULLORUM  clean  layers 
will  make  you  more  money.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Red-Rock 
Cross.  Straight  run  or  sexed  started  pul¬ 
lets.  Frederick  Poultry  Farm,  Avoca,  N.Y. 


AVILLIAMS  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy 
layers,  high  livability.  Good  size  and  type. 
Pullorum  free.  Fine  egg  quality.  Send  for 
circular.  S.  A.  Williams,  Montour  Falls, 
New  York. 


PULLETS-CAPONS.  U.  S.  Approved-Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Early  maturing.  Heavy  pro¬ 
ducers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks.  A,  Howard  Fingar, 
Sunnybrook  Farms,  Box  A,  Phone  504, 
Hudson,  New  York. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  breeding  cockerels. 
N.Y.  U.S.  R.O.P.  Pullorum  clean.  Vacci¬ 
nated  for  Newcastle  and  Chicken  Pox. 
Kreher’s  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Breed¬ 
ers  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Casey  Road, 
East  Amherst,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns, 
Large  Birds.  Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son, 
Hobart,  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 

HIMES  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn,  Reds, 
Crosses.  Pullorum  passed.  Elwyn  Himes, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  R.  2. 

CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.  Known  for  exceptional 
livability  and  consistent  production.  Cir¬ 
cular  available.  Red-W-Farm,  Box  W, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine 
is  a  name  to  consider.  25  years  breeding 
ing  Leghorns,  Eli  H.  Bodine  &  Son,  Che¬ 
mung,  Box  20,  New  York. 


CARSON’S  PRODUCTION  BRED  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Red-Rock  cross.  Larger, 
Healthier,  More  Vigorous.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Kenneth  B.  Carson,  ^anley,  N.  Y. 

KEYSTONE  BLACK  LEGHORNS  — 
Healthiest,  profitable  breed.  Also  Regis¬ 
tered  Tamworth  Swine.  Write  Keystone 
Farms,  Richfield,  Penna. 


ANCONA’S  Atomic  Layers.  Also  Red- 
Rock  Crosses  from  Harco  Gove  strain. 
Waneta  Hatchery,  Wayne  P.  O.,  Dundee, 

N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY  LEGHORNS.  Our  38th 
year.  18,000  Birds.  Pullorum-clean.  Vac¬ 
cinated  for  Newcastle.  Largest  egg  sme 
of  any  leghorns  at  1947-48  Western  N.  Y. 
test.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms,  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son, 
Hobart,  N.  Y. 

BOICE’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family 
test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat.  U.  S. 
Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Gerald 
Boice,  Box  A,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


BULK  LEY’S  BETTER-BRED  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Production  and  profit  for  you! 
Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new  catalog 
and  price  list.  Pedigreed  stock  available. 
Allen  H.  Bulkley  and  Sons,  Department 
AA,  Odessa.  Phone  30-W  New  York 


WESTVILLE  LEGHORNS.  Breeders  of 
large  northern  grown  Leghorns  since  1928. 
Write  for  Mating  List.  Fred  Schempf, 
Milford,  New  York. 


DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM.  Leghorns 
that  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 
Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  and  Parmenter 
Reds.  They  live,  lay  and  pay  in  every 
way.  Write  for  circular.  Far  View  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  D.  2,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ZIIVLMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Crosses.  They  live,  they  lay,  they 
pay.  Satisfsmtion  guaranteed.  Details  on 
request,  Chester  G.  Zimmer,  Box  C, 
Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  OATES 

Mar.  19  Issue . 

. Closes  Mar.  4 

Apr.  2  Issue _ 

_ Closes  Mar.  18 

Apr.  16  Issue . 

. -  Closes  Apr.  1 

May  7  Issue . 

POULTRY 


HAMMOND’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Top 

production  breeding  for  over  30  years. 
Male  birds  from  300  egg  record  dams. 
Efficient  producers  of  large  eggs  on  mini¬ 
mum  feed  intake.  All  breeders  bloodtested. 
Write  for  free  circular.  David  M.  Ham. 
mond.  Route  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


I  GEESE 

PASTURE  turned  into  poultry  meat  with 
geese.  Free  list.  Paul  Muller,  Fultonham, 
New  York. 

I  RABBITS  I 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2%  mo.  $5.00 
ea.  Best  for  meat  and  fur.  Grow  fast  and 
large.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Pay  after  you 
receive  them.  Many  people  write  they  re¬ 
ceived  better  rabbits  than  they  expected. 
Names  furnished.  Kelsie  Agor,  Mahopac 
Falls.  N.  T. 


RABBITS  WANTED.  $.35  a  lb.  Don’t 
Ship.  Write.  J.  E.  Stocker,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


GUII^A  PIGS 


50  GUINEA  PIGS  for  sale.  Write  Foster 
Fingar,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L.  B. 
UnderAvood,  Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3. 


SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Beautiful 
markings.  Best  blood  lines.  Large,  regis¬ 
tered.  Stewart  Gay,  22  Summit  Avenue, 
Monticello,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2099. 


SHEPHERDS,  Shepherd  Collie  Cross. 
Highland  Acres  Kennels,  R.  D.  1,  Fabius, 
N.  Y. 


DALMATIAN  (Coach)  Pups.  New  litter 
now  ready.  Beautiful  liver  or  black. 
Fairyland  Kennels,  Dixmont,  Maine. 

COCKER  PUPPIES  thoroughbred  and 
grade  $15  and  $20.  All  colors.  Special 
price  on  litter  lots.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Donald  Bertrand,  JeffersonA'ille,  Vermont. 


COLLIE  PUPS:  AKC  litter  registered. 
Four  months  old  February  5.  Sturdy, 
smart,  right  age  for  spring  training. 
Melvin  &  Enid  Mandigo,  Glo.ver,  Vermont. 


EQUIPMENT 


PETERSIME  INCUBATORS  For  Sale. 
Battery  brooders  and  other  equipment  for 
a  small  hatchery.  Priced  to  sell.  Deposit 
Hatchery,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HOLLAND  BALER,  Case  side  rake 
and  DeLaval  No.  4  cream  separator  all 
in  excellent  condition.  Will  consider  trade 
in,  on  New  John  Deere  Automatic  or  simi¬ 
lar  new  light  weight  baler.  Thomas  A. 
Tripp,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  Phone  144F3. 


FOR  SALE:  Skyline  Pickup  Forage  Har¬ 
vester  with  corn  attachment.  Excellent 
condition.  James  M.  Mead,  R.  D.  2, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  CAN  DEE  Hot  Water  Incu¬ 
bator.  Ca,pacity  3600  eggs.  Star  House, 
Halcott  Center, ‘New  York. 


JOHN  DEERE  12A  COMBINE  for  sale 
with  rnotor.  Used  two  seasons.  Total  of 
150  acres  grain.  Wallman  Brothers,  Pitts- 
ford,  N.  Y. 


1  FOX  FOR.4GE  HARVESTER  in  like- 
new  condition.  1  1948  Case  DC  Tractor. 
1  SC  Case  Tractor  in  excellent  condition. 
Case  4-bar  side  rakes,  (new  and  used). 
Bean  Bros,,  Hayts  Corners,  N.  Y. 


I  HAY  I 

FOR  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn 
baled,  all  grades,  will  deliver  by  truck 
or  ship  by  rail.  Subject  to  your  inspection. 
Tel.  48-282.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.D.  4,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 

TIMOTHY,  MIXED  HAY,  STRAW  for 
sale.  Advise  what  you  want.  Robert  Wolff, 
Schaghticoke,  New  York.  Phone  Green¬ 
wich  309F2T. 


FLUE  CURED  H.AY,  mixed  ladino,  al¬ 
falfa  and  broome  grass  for  sale.  Deliv¬ 
ered  anywhere.  Robert  BarroAvs,  Harpiirs- 
A'ille,  NeAV  York.  Phone  .52F1-5  R.  1. 

TIMOTHY,  CLOVER  HAY  for  sale.  Ifield, 
rope  baled.  Grade  No.  1.  Rex  Sprout, 
Sayre,  Pa. 


(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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«$EEDS 


IJONUA,  MIXDO,  CLINTON  Seed  oats, 
out-yield  everything.  Disease,  smut  re¬ 
sistant.  Highest  recommendations.  William 
lilian,  .4dell,  Wis. 

an  excellent  lot  of  certified  Mo¬ 
hawk  Seed  Oats,  high  yielding.  Stiff 
strawed  and  rust  resistant.  C.  C.  Taylor, 
Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

BIBDSFOOT  trefoil,  n!  Y.  state 
Broadleaf,  Purity  99.06%,  germination 
90%.  $1.75  per  lb.  Stanley  Dever,  Still¬ 
water,  New  York. 

CERTIFIED  CORN:  Cornell  29-3  and  35-5, 
Mohawk  Oats.  Improved  Perry  Marrow 
Beans.  Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ludlow- 
vllle,  N.  Y.,  Phone  Lansing  4-4526. 


SEED  POTATOES 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  blight  resistant 
seed  potatoes  for  sale.  Averaged  630 
bushel  to  acre  in  twenty  official  tests  in 
Pennsylvania.  Needs  no  spraying.  Supply 
limited.  Booking  for  spring  delivery. 
Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  New  York. 

SEED  POTATOES:  Clark’s  Katahdin  and 
Cobblers.  Yes,  there  is  a  difference  in 
seed  potatoes.  We  have  our  own  Foun¬ 
dation  seed  farm  and  a  planned  program. 
Warehouses  at  Avoca  &  Richford.  Write 
lor  prices,  circular  and  held  readings. 
Clark  Seed  Farms,  Main  Office,  Richford, 
New  York. 

PLANTS  &  BULBS  | 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Hardy  North¬ 
ern  grown  Howard  17  (Premier)  100-?3.00, 
300-$7.50,  500-$11.00,  1000-$20.00.  Trimmed 
ready  to  set.  S'pecial  prices  on  large  quan¬ 
tities,  These  Howards  are  the  most  vig¬ 
orous  plants  1  have  ever  grown.  Latham 
Red  Raspberry  plants,  large  size  50-$5.00, 
]00-$9.00.  Smaller  size  %  price.  Northern 
grown  plants  are  best  for  the  Northeast. 
Instructions  included.  Postpaid  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  live.  Glenn  L.  Thompson,  John¬ 
son,  Vermont. 

FOR  iSALE:  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Plants.  Germ  everbearing  variety  and 
Streamliner.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  Roy 
Hastings,  R.  3  Malone,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  Dor- 
sett,  Fairfax,  Catskill,  Everbearing 
Streamliner.  Certified,  muck  grown,  fresh 
dug.  Braman  Bros,,  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Spring  dug. 
State  inspected.  21  varieties.  Frge  cir- 
cuiars.  Rex  Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 

RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Latham 
and  Indian  Summer  fot  spring  delivery. 
Send  for  free  circular  or  drive  out  and 
we  will  dig  them  as  you  wait.  Also  used 
apple  boxes  20c  each.  Everitt’s  Fruit 
Farm,  Lafayette,  N.  J. 

i  HONEY  I 

PURE  HONEY,  Clover,  Wildflower  or 
Buckwheat,  5  lbs.  $1.60,  10  lbs.  $3.00,  30 
lbs.  $8.00;  Old  fashion  Buckwheat  Flour 
10  lbs.  $1.60.  Postage  paid  to  3  zone.  Bill 
Sossei,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 

DELICIOUS  new  crop  Buckwheat.  5  lb. 
pail  $1.25  postpaid  3rd  zone.  Case  of  6 
5-lb.  pails  $6.00.  60  lb.  cans  $7.20.  F.O.B. 
sold  by  -ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

I  FRUIT  I 

ORDER  SUN  RIPENED  Indian  River 
truit  from  Grower.  Our  choicest  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  assorted.  Pull  bushel  only 
$5.50;  90  pound  crate  $8.50.  Family  fruit 
excellent  quality  not  fancy,  55  pound 
bushel  $5.00 ;  90  pound  crate  $7.50.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  East  of  Mississippi  River. 
Add  15%  west.  Ingram  Groves,  Box  15 
AA,  Rockledge,  Florida. 

Florida  Tree  ripened,  fresh  picked 

Of^iiges  $2.75  bushel,  grapefruit 
$^•00.  Mixed  $2.35.  Express  charges  col- 
lect.  Alvah  P.  Ramsey,  Largo,  Fla. 

delicious  Temples  $5.50,  Valen¬ 
cia  s  $4.25,  Grapefruit  $4.00.  Prepaid.  James 
umber.  Orange  grower.  Winter  Park, 
J^lorida, 

I  REAL  ESTATE  | 

JUST  OUT!  Strout’s  New  B^arm  Catalog! 
p^ing-Shmmer  time  and  Money  Saver 
B  ree !  Describes  2790  Bargains.— eqpd.  & 
neqpd.  dairy,  beef,  grain,  alfalfa,  truck, 
cruit  poultry  farms.  35  States  Coast-to- 
oast.  Write  now  for  your  Free  copy. 
Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
New  York. 

SALE:  Fully  equipped  restaurant, 
s  restaurant  doing  $900  perwk.  business. 

new.  Suitable  living  quarters 
Reason  for  selling — other  busi- 
wif^'  ^o^<ierful  opportunity  for  man  and 
ne.  Write  Box  134  or  Phone  574- YV, 
Seneca  Palls,  N,  Y. 


I  REAL  ESTATE  | 

240  ACRES,  125  tillable,  very  productive, 
on  highway,  50  miles  to  Buffalo,  splendid 
large  barn.  63  stanchions,  silo  16x40. 
Attractive  12  room  two-family  house. 
Automatic  gas  furnace.  2  bathrooms.  80 
head  Holsteins,  63  cows.  Balance  heifers. 
2  tractors,  all  other  implements  practically 
new.  .$50,()00.  Ernest  F.  Le  Mieux,  Broker, 
95  Main  Street,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


108  ACRE  FARM.  Excellent  buildings,  8 
room  house,  2  car  garage,  poultry  house, 
27  stanchions.  Running  water.  Main  road, 
electricity.  Inquire.  Charles  F.  Johnston, 
Milan,  Pa. 


38  MILES  TO  BUFFALO.  193  productive, 
almost  level  acres.  Large  drive-thru  barn, 
silo.  Comfortable  home,  8  rooms  and  bath. 
21  Holstein  cows,  team  of  horses,  tractor 
and  all  implements.  $18,5(X).  About  half 
cash  to  handle.  Ernest  F\  Le  Mieux, 
Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  New  I’ork. 


F’OR  SALFI:  Excellent,  well  worked  260 
acre  farm.  Excellent  pasture,  good  build¬ 
ing,  electricity,  spring  water,  school  bus, 
sugar  bush,  some  timber,  all  tools  and 
some  stock.  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
614-F,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

I  EMPLOYMENT  | 

MARRIED  31AN  wants  to  run  dairy  farm 
on  shares.  Or  rent  farm  for  himself.  Have 
good  references.  Write  to  Lester  A. 
Ramin,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  W03IAN  to  help  with  general 
house  work.  Capable  of  answering  phone 
in  Doctor’s  home.  To  live  with  family. 
Nice  room.  College  town.  Write  Mrs.  V.  B. 
DeYVitt,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  PERSON  for 
general  farming.  Small  dairy  and  milk 
route.  65  acres  including  20  in  Orchard. 
Must  be  responsible  and  conscientious. 
Excellent  home  life  and  surroundings. 
Mile  and  half  from  city.  Empie’s  High¬ 
land  Nurseries,  Box  18,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE  HERDSMAN— Manager, 
desires  permanent  position.  Experienced 
in  breeding,  growing  and  fitting  Angus 
cattle.  Life  time  knowledge  of  farming, 
feed  crop  production,  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  and  animal  husbandry.  Age  45, 
married,  no  children.  Box  514-G  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

I  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

RAW  FURS,  HIDES,  SKINS,  WOOL. 
Highest  prices  paid.  Ship  Direct.  Paul 
Baratier,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  COMMERCIAL  BEEKEEP¬ 
ING  outfit  for  sale  including  600  colonies 
bees,  truck,  house,  shop  and  other  build¬ 
ings  located  on  60  acre  farm  near  Ithaca. 
Everything  modern  and  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Bees  and  locations  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately  if  desired.  YVilliam 
Coggshall,  South  Lansing,  New  York. 


BEAUTIFUL  MAINE  WOOLENS  for 
suits,  coats,  dresses.  Send  10^  for  samples 
and  prices.  Florence  Moody,  Farmington, 
Maine. 


SPLENDID  ADDING  MACHINE,  sub¬ 
tracts  direct,  $12.95.  TYPEWRITERS  re¬ 
paired  for  less.  Markanstan  Service,  Mani¬ 
towoc,  Wisconsin. 


QUILT  PIECES.  Tubfast  prints,  2  pounds 
and  Pattern  Book  $1.00  postpaid.  4  pounds 
$1.90.  Wayne  Fox,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


CEDAR  FENCE  POSTS  for  sale.  All 
sizes.  Can  deliver.  H.  Glen  Belden, 
Brandon,  Y'^t. 

MOVIES  for  you — at  home.  Grange,  or 
Church.  Prompt  delivery  of  films,  projec¬ 
tors,  screens.  Write  for  catalogs.  Teed 
Studio,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

LADIES:  Shell  Earrings,  pastel  shades. 
$1.00  postpaid.  Jean  Sullivan,  Becket, 
Mass. 

EVERGREENS— 2  year  Scotch  Pine  seed- 
lings  6”  to  9”.  2  year  Norway  Spruce 
4”  to  6”.  .$25.00  per  1000.  Cash  with  order 
or  25%  with  order  and  balance  express 
collect  at  planting  time.  Strick  &  Aliyn 
Co.,  R.  1  Elmira,  New  York.  Phone  7904. 


SALE  OF 

50  -  YOUKSHIRES  -  50 
MARCH  20th 

Eastern  States  Exposition 

YVEST  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

A  Chance  to  Buy  Advance  Registry 
Stock.  A  Few  Choice  Young  Boars. 
Bred  Gilts  of  Finest  English,  Canadian 
and  American  Breeding. 

For  Catalog  Write 

Eastern  Yorkshire  Cluh 

95  Elm  St.,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


Meat  is  now  too  cheap;  our  feeders 
of  livestock  are  taking  tremendous 
losses.  All  foods  and  grains  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  break  badly,  the  so-called 
pile-up  of  stuff  is  upon  us  with  the 
farmer  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 
Right  across  a  recent  livestock  report 
is  the  statement:  “Cattle  $1.50  to  $2.00 
lower;  hogs  at  lowest '  point  since 
O.P.A.;  lambs  under  sharpest  break  in 
months;  grains  break  the  legal  limit.” 

Is  this  situation  a  true  reflection  of 
supply  and  demand  or  is  it  a  manipu¬ 
lated  affair?  Is  it  permanent  or  is  it 
another  February  break  such  as  we 
experienced  last  February?  Have  some 
people  just  become  panicky?  Probably 
the  situation  is  partly  the  result  of 
each  one  of  these  questions,  but  no¬ 
body  knows  the  real  answer. 

Food  retailers  and  processors  are 
being  accused  even  in  Washington  of 
not  passing  on  to  the  consuming  public 
a  fair  share  of  the  break  in  prices  that 
farmers  are  taking. 

I  spent  a  day  in  Syracuse  recently 
with  the  P  ft:  C  Cooperative  food  chain 
store  people.  They  were  selling  good 
beefsteak  at  67  cents  that  during  the 
week  of  July  18  brought  $1.10  to  $1.15 
a  pound;  lamb  chops  at  75  cents  that 
were  99  cents;  pork  butts  at  37  cents 
that  were  65  cents,  etc;  most  other 
foods  in  proportion.  This  gave  me  a  few 
uncomfortable  thoughts :  that  it  re¬ 
flects  a  tremendous  loss  in  money  going 
back  to  the  farms;  that  the  public, 
still  with  inflated  payrolls,  is  not  pay¬ 
ing  what  it  should;  that  good  retailers, 
as  well  as  all  processors,  are  passing 
on  reductions  in  their  purchase  prices, 
yet  the  income  of  consumers  is  fairly 
stationary.  In  other  words,  the  food 
producers  are  the  only  ones  who  are 
really  taking  all  the  dollars  and  cents 
break. 

Farm  marketing  has  still  got  a  long 
way  to  go  to  protect  farmers  from  tak¬ 
ing  all  the  loss  in  any  food  price  break. 
I  sometimes  feel  that  if  our  service  or¬ 
ganizations  spent  more  time  on  mar¬ 
keting,  and  less  on  production,  they 
would  be  of  greater  service  to  farmers. 

Our  beef  market  has  been  hurt  all 
during  this  break  by  Canadian  imports. 
Now  I  see  where  Canada  is  refusing 
to  allow  us  to  export  to  them  some  of 
our  surplus  pork  products,  offering  the 
reason  that  it  would  hurt  their  live 
hog  market.  They  may  be  called  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  treaties  but  when  they 
fail  to  “recip”  what  are  they? 

As  I  write  this,  all  sorts  of  rumors 
are  spreading  around  the  stockyards, 
{Continued  on  Page  36) 


CANYON  LAKE  FARM  DISPERSAL 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  15 
80  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Hi  miles  northwest  of  ACCORD,  ULSTER  CO.,  N.  Y. 
on  Whitford  Road. 

T.  15.  Aooredited.  lilood  tested,  ealfhood  vaccinated, 
eligible  for  New  Jersey  and  New  iOngland.  treated 
against  sliipping  fever,  mastitis  tested.  40  Milking 
cows — half  spring  fall,  16  Bred  Heifers,  9  Open 
Heifers.  15  Heifer  Calves,  2  Herd  Sires. 

Well  bred  heavy  producing  herd  and  includes  4% 
proven  .son  of  MONTVIC  CIIIEKT.MN  "tli  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  progeny  and  many  bred  to  him. 

Sale  featured  by  11  own  daughters  of  the  very  noted 
proven  sire,  UhhNKKAL  llAO  Al’l’LK  I'OSCIl.  Uood 
CTA  rcia)rd.s  on  all  in  milk. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY  sells  in 
the  forenoon  including  1948  Now  Holland  baler.  2 
Farm-all  Tractors  and  all  tractor  attachments,  1948 
Case  hay  elevator. 

Equipment  sells  10:00  A.M.  sharp — cattle,  12:00  Noon 
in  large,  heated,  .tent.  Owner’s  lease  expired.  Every¬ 
thing  goes  at  yoin-  price. — RUPERT  FREI8ERGER, 
Owner,  Accord,  N.  Y.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Sales 
Manager  &  Auctioneer,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


Fast,  easy-to-use  electric  Shearmaster  removes 
fleece  in  a  few  minutes.  Gets  10%  more  wool  than 
hand  blades  from  same  sheep.  Retains  maximum 
length  of  wool  lilire,  wool  grades  higher — brings 
more  money.  Powerful,  cixfl-running  motor  inside 
special  EASY-GKIP  handle.  Rugged,  built-in  dura¬ 
bility  Has  year  ’round  use  for  shearing  the  flfx:k, 
tagging,  crutching,  removing  wool  from  dead  sheep, 
etc.  Only  $.39.75.  Write  for  bulletin  “Harvesting  the 
Farm  Flock  Wool  Crop.” 

SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
(formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
5600  W,  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Dept.  2,  ChlcagoSO.Ill. 


For  lameness  due  to 


•  A  stand-by  for  50  years,  Absorbine 
is  especially  helpful  in  relieving  com¬ 
mon  congestive  troubles.  It  works  by 
increasing  local  circulation  .  .  .  tends 
to  prevent  stiffening  or  chilling.  Won’t 
blister  or  remove  hair.  Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  veterinarians.  $2.50  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS  SALE 

Monday,  April  4,  1949 
5  BULLS  -  60  FEMALES 

Future  Herd  Sires  and 
Foundation  Females 
From  The  Most  Popular  Families 
of  the  Breed 

Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

Including 

A  GROUr  OF  HEIFF,R  CALVES 
Directly  Off  Their  Mothers 

FEATURING 

20  Heifers  Bred  to  Eileenmere  1032 
GRAND  CHAMPION  BULL  AT  THE 
1948  EASTERN  NATIONAL 
A  Sale  for  EVERYONE  Which  NO 
ONE  Can  Afford  to  Miss. 

Write  for  Catalogue  Now 

ANKONY  FARM 

BHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 


BYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Fred  Lemka,  E.  Greenbush, 

(6  mi.  S.  of  Albany,  N.  Y.)  on  Broadview  Rd. 
Sat.  Mar.  19  at  1:00  P.  M. 

17  Cows,  2  Heifer  Calves,  4-yr-old  Bull.  8  Cows  fresh, 
others  due  Aug.  to  Nov.  14  are  by  a  son  of  the  great 
Approved  sire,  Lessnessock  Brown  King  and  a  cow  with 
a  lifetime  record  of  163,833  lbs.  M.,  6088  lbs.  F.  All 
calthoud  vaccinated.  Blood  tested  within  30  days.  Also 
selling  5  top  grade  Holsteins  (3  fresh — 2  due  Sept.) 
Oliver  70  tractor  with  2-row  cornplanter,  cultivator  and 
mower;  nearly  new  Leach  silo  unloader.  Productive 
120-A  farm  tor  sale  privately.  For  Catalog  Write 
TOM  P.  WHITTAKER  Box  85  Brandon,  Vt. 

A  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  17 

registered  a  TTTri  T7 
HOLSTEIN  1  1 

Puckrum  Farms  herd,  from  Leona,  Pa.  selling 
in  heated  pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON 
COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  nearly  all  ealfhood 
vaccinated.  31  Cows,  many  fresh  and  close  springers. 
10  Bred  Heifers — li  Open  Heifers — 10  Heifer  Calves — 2 
two-year  old  herd  bulls. 

A  well-bred  herd  of  very  high  producers.  Remember 
sale  is  in  .p3.vili.on,  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y.  at  II  A.M. 

MARTIN  POELTL,  Owner,  Route  No.  4,  Troy,  Pe 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


« 
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fCOLORaW^  DESIGN 

ittljoiirUcmt^ 


|OW  is  the  time  to  plan  your 
spring  decorating  from  the 
color  you  are  going  to  paint 
the  kitchen  chairs  to  the  kind 
of  wallpaper  for  the  upstairs 
front  bedroom.  A  scrapbook  of  ideas 
and  color  schemes  cut  from  advertis¬ 
ing  booklets  and  colored  magazine 
pages  makes  a  good  beginning.  A  good 
book  on  decorating  from  your  public 
library  will  help,  too. 

After  you  have  stimulated  your  im¬ 
agination  with  this  sort  of  thing  a  few 
good  rules  for  color  and  design  may 
help  you  to  crystalize  your  plans. 
Listen  to  the  fashion  patter  about 
styles  and  trends  and  then  think. 
Think,  “Will  it  look  good  in  my  house  ? 
Will  I  like  it  as  long  as  I  will  have  to 
live  with  it?”  If  you  want  to  try  some¬ 
thing  daring,  begin  in  a  small  room 
you  don’t  use  every  minute  of  the  day 
and  then  if  it  proves  tiring  you  can 
get  away  from  it  once  in  a  while. 

Design,  applied  to  decorating,  deals 
with  shapes,  sizes  and  directions  of 
lines  in  fabrics,  wallpaper  and  furnish¬ 
ings  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  room 
itself  and  such  permanent  features  as 
doors,  windows  and  woodwork.  Color 
is  what  you  see  first  when  entering  a 
room  but  its  success  depends  somewhat 
on  the  way  it  is  used  in  relation  to 
design  or  pattern.  Vertical  lines,  such 
as  in  striped  wallpaper,  drapes  and 
narrow  windows,  tend  to  make  the 
room  look  taller.  Vertical! ty  suggests 
dignity  as  well  as  height.  Draperies 
that  hang  clear  to  the  floor  are  more 
elegant  than  when  cut  short  at  the 
bottom  of  the  casement. 

Using  Striped  Fabrics 

Stripes  used  judiciously  can  give  a 
smart  look  to  a  room  and  can  be  com¬ 
bined  successfully  with  both  plain  and 
flowered  fabrics.  On  the  other  hand, 
stripes  can  be  tiring  to  the  eye  if  the 
colors  are  very  contrasting  and  the  re¬ 
peats  monotonous.  The  more  pro¬ 
nounced  the  pattern,  the  more  con¬ 
servative  should  be  its  use.  A  fat,  squat 
overstuffed  chair  would  look  trim  in 
stripes  but  a  winged-back  chair  with 
legs  might  look  austere. 

Horizontal  lines,  like  the  ones  in 
long,  low  bookcases,  a  long  sofa,  a 
group  of  pictures  arranged  horizontally 
in  a  row,  or  wide  windows  or  groups  of 
windows  tend  to  give  a  sense  of  repose 
to  a  room  and  may  also  give  it  a  sense 
of  space.  A  too-low  ceiling  will  look 
even  lower  with  a  valance  board  across 
a  group  of  windows.  Wallpaper  borders 
tend  to  decrease  the  height  of  the  room 
as  well  as  attract  attention  unneces¬ 
sarily  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
I’oom. 

When  painting  woodwork  and  walls, 
avoid  using  contrasting  colors  if  you 
do  npt  want  to  call  attention  to  fixed 
architectural  lines.  Contrasting  wood¬ 
work  tends  to  make  the  room  look 


smaller  because  it  cuts  the  wall  ex¬ 
panse  into  smaller  pieces.  The  same 
thing  happens  if  you  have  a  drop  ceil¬ 
ing  or  a  wainscot.  Paint  them  the 
same  color  as  the  rest  of  the  wall  and 
seemingly  you  enlarge  the  room. 

A  sm6,ll  room  seems  smaller  and 
“busy”  with  too  many  interesting 
shapes  and  patterns  in  it.  “Ginger¬ 
bread”  on  furniture,  like  high,  ornate 
headboards  on  old-fashioned  bedsteads, 
scrolls  and  claw-feet,  knick-knacks  of 
all  kinds,  clutter  up  an  already 
crowded  room.  A  very  small  bedroom 
will  look  larger  and  more  restful  with 
plain  furniture,  low  headboard  on  the 
bed,  small  if  any  pattern  in  the  wall¬ 
paper,  and  one 
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or  two  nicely 
framed  prints 
on  the  wall, 
rather  than  a 
lot  of  cretonne, 

photographs,  ornamental  gee-gaws,  etc. 
prints  on  the  wall,  rather  than  a  lot 
of  cretonne,  photographs,  ornamental 
gee-gaws,  etc. 

A  large  room  looks  bare  and  cold 
with  insufficient  furnishings  and  in¬ 
terest.  If  you  have  an  old  Victorian- 
style  house  with  extra-high  ceilings, 
paint  the  ceiling  with  a  drop  of  two  to 
three  feet  and  it  will  help  to  make  the 
ceiling  seem  lower  and  the  room  cozier. 
This  sort  of  room  could  take  a  big 
Paisley  shawl  or  an  India  print  for  a 
wall  decoration,  or  perhaps  wallpaper 
of  large  design. 

Big  flowers  in  wallpaper  are  best 
used  with  painted  woodwork  and  white 
ruffled  curtains  or  plain-colored  drapes. 
Avoid  too.  many  striking  and  different 
patterns  in  the  same  room.  Slip-covers 
of  one  design,  drapes  of  another,  and 
maybe  still  another  commanding  motif 
in  the  rug  make  it  too  hard  to  decide 
what  to  look  at  and  they  defeat  each 
other  in  their  individual  bids  for  your 
attention.  I  have  seen  a  successfully 
decorated  dining  room  papered  with  big 
red  roses  on  the  side  walls,  but  with 
plain  white  painted  wainscot  about 
three  feet  high  all  around  the  room. 
The  furniture  was  traditionally  ma¬ 
hogany  and  on  the  buffet  were  silver 
and  pewter.  There  was  very  little  color 
anywhere  else  in  the  room. 

Plain  and  Simple 

I  have  also  seen  flowers  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  a  little  guest  room  that  was 
papered  on  the  side  walls  with  soft, 
light  green  stripes.  The  woodwork  was 
white  and  the  beds  were  maple  with 
white  spreads.  On  the  floor  were 
hooked  rugs  in  pastel  colors  against 
gray-green  painted  boards.  The  plain, 
simple  treatment  of  the  room  justified 
the  novel  treatment  of  the  ceiling  and 


the  stripes  seemed  to  push  the  flowers 
up  so  that  they  were  not  annoying.  It 
was  like  sleeping  in  arose  arbor  and 
probably  entertained  other  guests  as 
it  did  me. 

For  the  rooms  that  you  live  in  most, 
it  is  safest  to  choose  a  neutral  back¬ 
ground  for  your  pictures,  rugs,  drapes, 
etc.  By  neutral  color  I  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  a  cold  gray  or  tan,  but  the 
soft,  in-between  shades  that  will  stay 
back  on  the  wall  and  not  compete  with 
the  brighter  colors  in  the  points  of  in¬ 
terest.  A  gray-blue,  gray-rose,  gray- 
green  or  soft  yellow  can  do  this  as  well 
as  an  out-and-out  neutral. 

Use  positive  color  for  accents  only. 

Example  ;  a 
bright  red 
rocking  chair 
could  be  the 
highlight  in  a 
sitting  room. 
The  red  might  be  repeated  in  some  rag 
rugs.  In  a  play  room  the  floor  might 
be  painted  a  solid  positive  color  and 
washable  braided  rugs  in  mottled  colors 
placed  upon  it.  A  bright  painted  step- 
ladder  in  your  kitchen  might  match  the 
canisters,  and  the  inside  of  the  cup¬ 
boards  could  be  the  same  hue. 

A  Cliild^s  Room 

One  time  I  decorated  a  big  farm¬ 
house  bedroom  for  my  little  six-year 
old  son.  I  used  Alice-in- Wonderland 
pattern  wallpaper,  which  was  the  only 
extravagance.  It  contained  many  colors 
but  children  like  red,  so  red  was  the 
color  I  painted  the  inside  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  closet  to  hold  the  playthings.  The 
woodwork  I  made  ivory.  At  that  time 
we  had  an  old  brass  bed  and  a  golden 
oak  princess  dresser.  I  liked  the  low- 
topped  dresser  for  a  child,  so  it  was 
painted  ivory  with  red  knobs  on  the 
drawers.  The  brass  bed  was  painted 
ivory,  too,  and  the  “balls”  in  the  brass- 
work  were  made  red.  On  the  floor  went 
braided  rugs  in  which  the  predomina¬ 
ting  materials  were  dark  green,  red  and 
some  mottled  prints.  The  bedspread 
was  a  soft  gray-green  for  everyday 
and  on  special  occasions  we  got  out  my 
grandmother’s  red,  white  and  green 
patchwork  quilt  she  made  when  she 
was  sixteen. 

In  planning  your  color  scheme  begin 
with  something  that  you  have  and  in¬ 
tend  to  keep  and  use  and  which  is  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  build  your  scheme 
around.  It  may  be  a  room-sized  rug,  a 
nice  picture,  or  the  drapes  you  bought 
last  year.  Select  one  or  two  colors  that 
predominate  in  this  and  work  out  your 
color  scheme  from  them.  A  length  of 
drapery  fabric  or  a  wallpaper  sample- 
book  borrowed  overnight  may  help  you 
to  make  some  decisions  without  de¬ 


pending  too  much  on  your  visualizing 
ability.  It  takes  a  lot  of  practice  to 
know  if  a  certain  color  that  looks  good 
in  a  two-by-four  swatch  will  look 
equally  well  on  a  twenty-foot  wall. 

A  “cold”  color  will  look  colder  in  a 
room  with  a  north  exposure  than  in  a 
south,  east  or  west  light.  Sunlight  will 
make  yellow  look  brighter,  tan  look 
almost  orange,  and  what  seems  to  be  a 
neutral  gray  becomes  almost  buff  under 
a  shaft  of  yellow  sunshine.  Blue,  green, 
neutral  gray  and  mixtures  of  these 
colors  are  considered  “cold”  colors. 
Red,  orange,  pink,  rust,  tan,  yellow 
and  brown  are  termed  “warm.” 

Changing  Paint  Colors 

You  may  v/ant  to  modify  the  color 
of  your  paint  as  it  comes  in  the  can 
to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  other 
things  in  the  room  or  just  to  soften 
or  lighten  it.  White  will  make  it  lighter, 
and  it  takes  quite  a  lot  of  white  to  be 
effective  as  it  is  less  potent  than  the 
bright  hues.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
spoonful  of  red  will  turn  a  canful  of 
white  into  pink  in  a  jiffy.  A  little  green 
or  black  will  soften  ^nk  or  rose.  As 
you  probably  know  green  is  made  by 
mixing  yellow  and  blue;  purple  is  made 
of  red  and  blue;  orange  of  yellow  and 
red. 

A  little  practice  with  a  spoonful  of 
paint  on  an  old  china  plate  for  a  palette 
will  teach  you  more  about  mixing 
colors  than  a  whole  bookful  of  instruc¬ 
tions.  All  colors  of  paint  can  be  made 
from  basib  red,  blue,  yellow  and  white. 
The  exact  proportion  of  each  is  im¬ 
portant.  A  small  tube  each  of  student’s 
oil  colors  together  with  a  small  can  of 
flat  white  and  a  ‘little  turpentine  or 
kerosene  to  clean  your  brush,  spoon  or 
spatula  will  furnish  fun  for  an  after¬ 
noon  or  evening  and  you  will  be  well 
on  the  way  to  becoming  your  own 
decorator. 

When  mixing  paint  in  quantity  for 
decorating,  be  sure  that  the  modifying 
color  is  of  a  smooth,  liquid  consistency 
before  adding  it  to  a  can  of  paint 
Strain  the  mixture  and  stir  well  to 
avoid  streaks  when  brushing  it  on. 
Even  smadl  touches  of  bright  red,  blue 
and  green  will  be  more  pleasing  if 
they  are  toned  down  a  bit.  A  pure  ver¬ 
milion  or  crimson  right  out  of  the  can 
is  harsh  and  not  very  pleasing  even  on 
just  one  chair.  It  will  look  just  as 
bright  against  more  neutral  colors 
after  it  is  toned  down  a  little  with 
gray  or  the  complement,  and  it  will 
be  more  harmonious  with  anything 
you  put  it  with. 

Enamel  paint  dries  with  a  gloss 
finish  and  is  easier  to  wash  than  flat 
color.  A  special  undercoater  is  sold  to 
go  under  enamel  and  has  greater  cov¬ 
ering  quality  than  flat  paint,  although 
either  may  be  used.  Sand  a  glossy  fla- 
ish  before  attempting  to  paint  over  it. 


Editor's  Note:  A  color  chart  and  suggestions  for  color 
schemes  may  be  had  by  writing  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  care 
of  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  enclosing  a  3  cent  stamp.  A  list  of  reference 
books  and  booklets  on  home  decorating  is  also  avail¬ 
able,  as  well  as  copies  of  Mrs.  Thomas'  articles  on 
selecting,  framing  and  hanging  pictures. 
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AT  OIJR  HOUSE 

CANARIES 

■  RS.  WILLIAM  LIGHT,  a  sweet  rape  seed,  supplemented  with 


doctor’s  wife  living  in  Tru- 

■  ■  mansburg,  N.  Y.,  our  near- 

■  est  town,  is  raising  canar- 
■■HHi  ies  —  200  of  them -r- in  a 
warm,  light  sun  parlor  off  her  dining 

room.  . 

When  I  went  tc  see  her  canaries,  1 

was  entranced  with  their  lovely  colors 
of  yellow,  orange,  apricot  and  green. 
Unfortunately,  it  wasn’t  time  for  baby 
birds,  but  I  hope  to  go  back  in  the 
spring  when  they  are  hatching.  There 
was  much  singing  and  cheer  from 
Warblers,  Yorks,  soft-singing  Rollers 
and  louder  singing  Choppers.  Birds 
were  flying  gayly  about  in  big  walk-in 
flight  cages;  others  were  in  breeding 
cages  placed  on  shelves  of  high  book¬ 
cases. 

There  were  pedigreed  natural  colored 
canaries  and  the  beautiful,  much-in-de¬ 
mand  Red  Factors  which  are  the  result 
of  crossing  black  hooded  red  siskins 
(from  Venezuela)  with  natural  colored 
canaries.  These  are  color  bred,  not  color 
fed. 

About  three  years  ago,  Mrs.  Licht, 
convalescing  from  an  operation  and 
looking  for  something  to  replace  her 
favorite  interest  of  gardening,  bought 
2  dozen  canaries  of  good  stock.  Imme¬ 
diately,  she  began  studying  and  experi¬ 
menting  and  has  now  become  skilled 
in  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  birds. 
She,  like  other  enthusiasts,  is  trying 
to  breed  that  long-hoped-for  red  can¬ 
ary.  Her  birds  are  healthy  and  active. 
They  are  fed  2  parts  canary  and  1  part 


DUTCH  SET 


Dutch  Set  No.  NE-563  would  make 
up  a  charming  outfit  for  kitchen  or 
breakfast  table  use.  The  set  contains 
18  motifs  with  hot  iron  transfer  pat¬ 
terns  and  instructions.  Price,  15  cents 
the  set. 

Add  15  cents  for  our  Needlework 
Book.  Enclose  coins  and  order  from 
Embroidery  Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST,  10  North  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


minerals,  a  mash  containing  cod  liver 
oil,  hulled  oats,  powdered  watercress 
and  fresh  greens. 

Mrs.  Licht  believes  it  is  important 
to  buy  well  established  strains  of  the 
best  breeding  stock  one  can  afford. 
This  fall,  for  the  first  time,  she  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Buffalo  Canary  Show  and 
won  1st  and  2nd  prizes  on  her  orange 
and  apricot  birds. 

Christmas  time  is  Mrs.  Licht’s  best 
local  market,  and  for  this  she  adver¬ 
tises  in  local  and  nearby  city  papers 
with  good  success.  She  finds  advertis¬ 
ing  in  canary  and  pet  magazines  a  good 
way  to  sell  breeding  stock. 

The  most  important  thing  about  this 
enterprise  is  that  Mrs.  Licht  has  re¬ 
gained  her  health  in  doing  it.  She  be¬ 
lieves  that  anyone  who  is  lonfely,  nerv¬ 
ous  or  too  ill  to  carry  on  heavy  work, 
will  find  in  raising  canaries,  not  only 
joy  in  their  song  and  beauty,  but  di¬ 
version  and  pleasure  in  their  daily  care. 

—  A.A.  — 

"'HONOR  AMONG  COOKS” 

OOD  COOKS  usually  guard  their 
recipes  jealously  but  in  “Honor 
Among  Cooks”  (a  perfectly  entrancing 
cookbook  by  Dr.  Mary  B.  Spahr)  they 
give  their  most  treasured  ones — the 
kind  of  choice  and  unusual  dishes  that 
delight  guests  and  yet  are  simple  and 
economical  to  make.  “French  Chocolate 
Pudding,”  for  example,  is  one  of  the 
easiest  and  best  recipes  in  the  book. 
Th:  “Dinner  Rolls”  on  page  40  take 
longer  but  are  really  something  out  of 
this  world. 

Illustrating  the  text  are  delightful 
drawings  which  lift  “Honor  Among 
Cooks”  completely  out  of  the  ordinary 
and  make  it  one  of  those  books  you 
enjoy  giving  to  somebody.  It  sells  for 
$2.00  postpaid,  and  may  be  ordered 
from  the  publisher.  Currant  House,  Box 
A,  Glen  Gardner,  New  Jersey.  Royalties 
from  the  book  go  to  the  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world’s  hungry  children. 

Any  group  who  wish  to  sell  “Honor 
Among  Cooks”  for  their  own  pet  char¬ 
ities  may  buy  ten  or  more  copies  of 
the  book  at  a  generous  discount.  All 
orders  and  inquiries  should  be  sent  to 
the  above  address. — M.  H. 

—  A.A.  — 

SAVES  CLEANING  TIME 

I  keep  a  wide  rubber  band  over  the 
head  of  my  broom  where  the  stitching 
is.  Then  when  I  want  to  give  a  special 
room  a  jiify  clean-up,  I  slip  a  cloth 
over  the  broom  and  secure  it  with  this 
rubber  band.  It  is  then  a  matter  of 
only  a  few  minutes  to  wipe  down  the 
walls  or  dust  a  varnished  or  painted 
floor. 

The  band  should  be  about  one -half 
inch  wide  and  tight  enough  to  hold 
the  cloth  securely.  If  you  have  no  other 
source  of  rubber  bands,  a  strip  off  an 
old  inner  tube  works  swell! — B.  C. 

—  A.A.  — • 

LOOK  TWICE 

Did  you  know  that  the  color  of  fab¬ 
rics  changes  with  the  kind  of  light  in 
the  room  ?  Most  stores  today  have 
fluorescent  lighting,  a  cold,  not  very 
flattering  light.  When  you  see  the  ma¬ 
terial  under  incandescent  lamps — that’s 
the  kind  in  most  homes — you  may  be 
astonished  and  either  pleased  or  dis¬ 
mayed  at  the  change  in  color.  So,  Cor¬ 
nell  specialists  advise,  don’t  purchase 
rugs  or  draperies  or  wallpaper  until 
you’ve  seen  them  under  your  lamps  at 
home. 

—  A.A.  — 

To  brighten  tarnished  gold  jewelry, 
rub  it  lightly  with  a  tooth  brush  dipped 
in  ammonia  and  then  baking  soda. 
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STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED 

BOX  8,  BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  new  32-page  cook  book 
“When  You  Bake."  I  enclose  25^. 


Name 


Address 


T 


State 


Q-3-5 


•  Modern  recipes,  newest 
techniques,  illustrated  directions 
for  making  breads,  rolls,  in  quick 
time  with  Fleischmann’s  Fast 
Rising  Dry  Yeast.  Send  for  it  today: 
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GLORIOUS  GLADIOLUS 

FAMOUS  BAY  STATE  NO.  I  COLLECTION 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

100  BULBS  FOR  $2.00 

Postpaid 

THREE  LOTS  FOR  $5.00 

This  collection  is  a  wonder  for  the  money  involved. 
We  are  constantly  improving  the  quality  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  and  will  this  year  again  add  a  few  choice  varieties. 
Bulbs  are  all  good  blooming  size  I  INCH  AND  OVER, 
not  less  than  25  varieties  with  a  good  assortment  of 
color.  Will  bloom  from  July  until  frost.  Catalogue  upon 
request.  , 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  DEPT  A 
MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AfAERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
25c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 
GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


PBMr! 

FREE  -  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selec¬ 
tion  easy.  Beautiful  colors,  smart 
new  patterns.  Wholesale  prices 
save  Wo  pay  postage.  Write 
now.  Supply  Umlt^. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Department  76.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 

FOR  THE  MEDIUM  LARGE 
OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE 
SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS 


Some  women  realize — others  do  not — that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
desigrn,  between  “an  ordinary  corset”  and  a 
Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  “built-in 
figure  control.  Many  women  FEEL  that  their 
particular  “figure  problem”  is  so  difficult,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  protection — they 
must  necessarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one 
who  believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest 


tliet  you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc. 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  de¬ 
scriptive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color,  showing  garments  in  full  color  on  live 
models.  This  literature  which  is  absolutely 
free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in  plain  sealed 
envelope  and  may  easily  show  you  the  way 
to  the  fashionable  supporting  protection  you 
have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your  fig¬ 
ure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that  “holds 
up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal 
muscles  that  “ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  control — and  for  post  operative 
weakness  or  navel  hernia,  you  will  find  Model 
351  has  many  outstanding  advantages.  All  in 
all,  this  extremely  comfortable  and  dependable 
Supporting  Garment  has  frequently  taken 
“The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure” 
condition — and  unless  your  condition  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same  for 
you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever 
— so,  I  suggest  you  write  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc., 
Oept.  1012-lC,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 


IRENE  KING 

(Designing  Director) 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood, 

It  may  cause  nagging  backache,  rhetunatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  get¬ 
ting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait  I  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Fills. 

LOOK 

hr  Rupture  Help 

Try  _a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  N  O'lT  I- 
ING !  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  mutations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Beady  for  you  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  201-B  State  St.,  Marsiiaii,  Mich. 


2960 


No.  2491.  “Pocket  edition”  coverall 
suit  for  brother  and  sister’s  playtimes. 
Cut  trousers  in  short  or  long  lengths, 
jacket  with  short  or  long  sleeves.  Sizes 
1,  2,  4,  6.  Size  4,  suit,  3  yards  35-inch. 
No.  2953.  Trim  two-piecer  features 
fitted  jacket  with  hip  pockets  and  con¬ 
vertible  collar  .  .  .  over  a  kick-pleated 
skirt.  Short  or  long  sleeves.  Sizes  12- 
20,  36-48.  Size  36,  4%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2948.  Tab  yokes,  twin  patch 
pockets  and  comfortable  little  cap 
sleeves — three  features  of  this  easily 
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PIIOLONOIXO  THE  LIFE 
OF  YARN 

Yarn  may  be  raveled  and  used  over 
again.  But  if  care  isn’t  taken  in  the 
winding,  the  yarn  will  lose  its  elastic 
qualities  and  become  harsh.  Try  this 
method  of  winding  to  keep  it  soft  and 
elastic.  I  have  found  that  it  keeps  my 
yarn  new  looking  after  many  reknit¬ 
tings. 

Begin  with  the  usual  tiny  ball.  Wind 
until  it’s  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Then 
place  fingers  of  the  left  hand  over  the 
ball  and  wind  several  yards  of  yarn 
over  the  hand.  Then  slip  your  hand 
out,  change  its  position  on  the  ball  and 
wind  again.  Yes,  it’s  loose  at  first  but 
each  winding  secures  the  former  one 
and  gives  enough  elasticity  to  make  it 
bounce  and  insures  a  fluffy  knitted  gar¬ 
ment. — B.C. 

—  A.A.  — 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF 
DISCARDED  SLIPS 

Slips  that  are  too  worn  out  for  gen¬ 
eral  use  can  be  made  into  half  slips 
which  are  ideal  to  wear  with  midriff 
dresses.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  cut 
off  the  top  and  sew  on  a  waist  band.  A 
zipper  at  the  side  will  make  it  as  easy 
to  get  into  as  a  regular  skirt. 

When  slips  are  too  short  and  there  is 
no  way  of  lengthening  them  sufficiently, 
the  best  way  to  utilize  them  is  to  make 
them  even  shorter.  Cut  them  off  hip 
length  and  wear  the  fitted  top  under 
blouses  with  slacks  and  shorts.  If  the 
top  is  worn,  cut  off  the  frayed  trim 
and  finish  it  off  plain  or  replace  it  with 
more  durable  trim. 

These  old  slips  also  contain  excellent 
material  for  little  girls’  panties,  slips 
and  nightgowns.  If  there  is  a  young 
miss  in  your  family,  you  may  find  it 
more  of  an  advantage  to  make  up  the 
made  washable.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  discarded  slips  for  her. — B.C. 

36,  4  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2960.  Make  this  scalloped  apron 
from  left-over  print  and  plain  scrap 
bag  pieces.  Pattern  includes  another 
party  apron  plus  a  bib  top  style.  Cut 
in  one  size,  %  yard  35-inch  plain  fab¬ 
ric,  %  yard  35-inch  print. 

No.  2591.  Young  bolero  suit  teams 
short-cut  jacket  with  kick-pleated 
skirt  and  round-collared  blouse.  Sizes 
4-10.  Size  8,  skirt,  IVs  yards  54-inch; 
bolero,  %  yard  54-inch:  blouse,  1% 
yarr’.s  35-inch. 

No.  2519.  Highlight  little  sister’s 
outfits  with  this  handsome  brimmed 
hat!  A  becoming  calot  and  beret  are 
also  included  in  the  pattern.  Head  sizes 
19-22.  Size  20,  %  yard  35-inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  new  Spring  Fashion  Book  which 
has  pattern  designs  for  all  sizes,  ages 
and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  New  York  lY,  N.  Y. 


—  A.A.  — 

WHEN  SHORT  OF  CLOSET 
SPACE 

If  your  clothes  closet  is  all  cluttered 
up  and  crowded,  you  may  make  more 
room  in  it  by  hanging  your  blouses 
on  a  curtain  rod  placed  under  your 
dressing  table.  The  dressing  table 
skirt  keeps  them  covered  and  away 
from  sight  and  dust.  Handy,  too,  when 
you  want  a  quick  change. — B.  C. 
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BEAUTIFUL  LINENS 

Every  housewife  likes  to  have  em¬ 
broidered  pillow  cases  and  towels.  For 
your  own  use,  or  for  gifts,  get  Hot  Iron 
Tronsfer  Pattern  No.  NE-774  which  con¬ 
tains  6  different  motifs  suitable  for  such 
use.  Price,  15  cents  the  set. 

FLORAL  INITIALS  -> 

These  good-looking  floral  initials  en¬ 
hance  hand  towels,  napkins,  handkerchiefs 
or  pillow  cases.  Hot  iron  transfer  pattern 
No.  NE-581  contains  two  sets  of  alphabets 
with  complete  instructions.  Price,  15  cents. 

New  Needlework  Book  includes  ideas 
for  knitting,  crocheting  and  embroidering 
for  all  members  of  the  family.  Add  15 
cents  for  your  copy.  , 

Enclose  coins  and  send  order  to  Em¬ 
broidery  Dept.  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Fish  Loaf  with  Diil  !$auee 


Ip  YOU  would  like  to  give  the  family 
a  treat,  serve  this  fish  loaf;  the  dill 
sauce  makes  of  it  a  very  special  dish: 


2  cups  flaked  fish 
(halibut,  tuna,  salmon  or 
whiteflsh) 

3  cups  finely  cubed,  soft 
bread 

3  cups  milk 


I  teaspoon  salt 
I  tablespoon  finely  minced 
onion  > 

I  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
Va  teaspoon  paprika 
3  eggs,  beaten  slightly 


Flake  fish  fine  with  a  fork.  Cook 
soft  bread  cubes  with  milk,  stirring  to 
a  smooth  paste.  Add  salt,  minced  onion, 
lemon  juice  and  paprika,  stirring  to 
blend.  Beat  eggs  slightly;  pour  some 
of  the  hot  mixture  into  eggs,  stirring 
constantly;  add  to  remaining  milk  mix¬ 
ture  and  blend.  Pour  into  well  greased 
loaf  pan,  place  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  325  de¬ 
grees  F.  for  45  minutes  or  until  lightly 
browned.  Serve  hot  with  dill  sauce. 
Garnish  with  slices  of  hard-cooked 

SoUuSam 


I’VE  ALWAYS  been  unhappy 
about  the  last  bit  of  ketchup  I 
never  seemed  to  be  able  to  break 
loose  from  the  bottle,  but  it 
wasn’t  until  I  happened  in  on 
Mrs.  Ruth  McMillan  of  Inlet  Val¬ 
ley  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  that  I 
heard  of  a  way  to  save  it.  Ruth, 
pictured  above  in  the  making 
process,  mixes  her  French  dress¬ 
ing  in  ketchup  bottles.  Whatever 
ketchup  is  left  in  the  bottle  adds 
flavor  to  the  dressing,  the  bottle 
is  easy  to  handle  and  store  and 
can  be  thrown  away  when  empty. 
Practically  every  empty  condi¬ 
ment  bottle  from  the  McMillan 
table  returns  with  one  or  an¬ 
other  kind  of  sauce.  A  specialty 
is  a  horseradish  cream  sauce  for 
ham,  made  —  that’s  right  —  in 
uearly-empty  horseradish  bottles. 


eggs  and  lemon  slices  or  with  tomato 
wedges. 


DILL  SAUCE 


2  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 
1/4  teaspoon  salt 
Few  grains  paprika 


14  cup  finely  diced  dill 
pickle 

I  tablespoon  chopped  pi¬ 
mento 


Melt  butter  in  saucepan;  add  salt 
and  fiour;  blend.  Gradually  add  milk, 
stirring  constantly;  cook  until  smooth. 
Stir  in  paprika,  diced  dill  and  pimento. 
Serve  over  fish  loaf. 

—  A.A.  — 

NEW  FLAVOR  TO 
TURNIPS 

You  can  give  white  turnips  new  flavor 
if  you  cook  them  in  chicken  broth  in¬ 
stead  of  water.  If  you  do  not  have  the 
chicken  broth  on  hand,  just  add  a 
couple  of  chicken  bouillon  cubes  to  the 
water  and  you  will  get  the  fiavor  that 
makes  them  so  delicious. — B.  C. 

—  A.A.  — 

MEAT  LOAF  QUICKIE 

For  busy  days  here  is  a  meat  loaf 
quickie  which  takes  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  prepare.  Yet  it  is  so  delicious 
that  your  family  will  not  feel  slighted 
in  the  least. 

Put  one  pound  ground  beef  into  a 
large  mixing  bowl.  Add  to  it  a  10%-oz 
can  of  condensed  vegetable  soup.  Sea¬ 
son  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  minced 
onion  and '  a  bit  of  sage.  Pack  into 
greased  mufiin  pans  and  bake  in  a  mod 
erate  oven,  350  degrees  F.,  for  40  min¬ 
utes.  Makes  6  individual  loaves. — B.  C. 

—  A.A.  — 

When  making  sandwiches,  do  you 
spread  and  cut  one  at  a  time — or  do 
you  plan  space  to  do  six  or  eight  at 
once  ?  If  you  lay  the  bread  out  in  many 
pairs,  you  can  spread,  fold,  and  cut 
them  with  rhythmic  motions  that  will 
save  time  and  energy  and  bring  the 
satisfaction  of  efficiency. 


'Funny!  Mom  doesn't  have  any  of  this 
trouble  when  she  fries  an  eggh" 


THE  MODERN  COAL  RANGE 


Exclusive  2-Piece 
Lift 


Yes,  you’ll  like  the  way  the  new  Meat 
master  Coal  Range  cooks  and  bakes. 
You’ll  find  that  the  new  exclusive  two- 
piece  lift  top  makes  fueling  simple.  See 
the  new  Mealmaster  Coal  Range  at  your 
favorite  dealer  or  write  Knox  Stove 
Works,  Inc.,  2011  Ailor  Avenue,  Knox¬ 
ville  7,  Tenness#fe,  for  free  folder 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Earn  money  AT  HOME  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc., 
from  old  rags  or  new  yarn — in  your  communityl  No 
experience  necessary.  31,000  doing  it  with  easy  run¬ 
ning  UNION  LOOMS  costing  less  than  $50,001  Send 
for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  today. 

Union  Loom  Works,  390  Post  St..  Boonville,  N.  Y 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 

The  new  wonder  animals  from 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Send  name  and  address  tor 
big,  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST.,  MOBILE,  ALA. 


Do  you  suffer  distress  from 


><^'FEMALE 

WEAKN 


With  Its  Nervous, 
Highstrung  Feelings? 

Are  you  troubled  by  distress  of  fe¬ 
male  functional  monthly  disturb¬ 
ances?  Does  it  make  you  feel  so 
nervous,  cranky,  restless,  weak,  a 
bit  moody-— at  such  times?  Then  do 
try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound  to  relieve  such  symp¬ 
toms  !  Women  by  the  thousands 
have  reported  remarkable  benefits. 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  what 
Doctors  call  a  uterine  sedative.  It 
has  a  grand  soothing  effect  on  one 
of  woman’s  most  important  organs. 
Taken  regularly — Pinkham’s  Com¬ 
pound  helps  build  up  resistance 
against  such  distress.  It’s  also  a  great 
stomachic  tonic !  All  drugstores. 


Monthly  Female  Pains 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  very 
effective  to  relieve  monthly 
cramps,  headache,  backache, 
— when  due  to  female  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances. 


^0  (Pi&lAA(t4Hld  COM p^ifiiD 
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SYNOPSIS 

In  the  year  1808,  among  tne  settlers  in 
the  fertile  lands  In  central  New  yorU 
State  opened  up  by  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  of  1778-9  are  the 
Williams  and  Van  Schaick  families;  Joel 
Decker,  an  old  scout  and  long-time  friend 
of  Nate  and  Constant  Williams;  Jim 
Miller,  an  attractive  young  doctor,  and 
pretty  Polly  Stevens  and  her  father.  Both 
Hannah  Williams.  Nate’s  daughter,  and 
Anna  Van  Schaick,  Peter’s  sister,  are  in 
love  with  Jim  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
forget  Polly  who  in  a  mood  of  pique  with 
Jim  marries  Henry  Kingman.  Gradually, 
however,  Jim  is  drawn  more  and  more  to 
Hannah,  and  they  are  marriedf  Christmas 
Eve. 

During  the  three  years  following  the 
coming  of  the  Williams  and  Van  Schaick 
families  to  the  Genesee  Country,  death 
strikes  three  times,  taking  first  Peter’s 
wife  and  son,  and  then  Nate  Williams. 
Asa  Williams,  who  carries  on  the  tarm 
after  his  father’s  death,  is  in  love  with 
Martha  Ball,  but  she  finds  herself  unable 
to  choose  between  him  and  Charles  Car- 
son,  an  ambitious  young  lawyer  and  poli¬ 
tician.  The  year  1811  finds  the  country  on 
the  brink  of  far  with  Britain  and  un¬ 
friendly  Indians.  Polly's  good-for-nothing 
husband,  Henry  Kingman,  hated  by  some 
of  the  younger  braves,  is  found  dead  one 
winter  night,  his  head  cleft  by  a  blow 
from  a  tomahawk. 

War  against  Britain  is  finally  declared 
on  June  18,  1812,  by  President  Madison, 
and  that  fall  finds  Asa,  Peter  and  Jim 
serving  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  In  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  British  at 
Queenstown  Heights,  the  Americans  are 
routed  and  Pete  is  taken  prisoner.  Asa 
.escapes  capture  and,  with  the  help  of  a 
young  French  girl  returns  safely  to  camp. 
Later  that  fall,  Hannah’s  baby  is  born 
and  Jim  is  summoned  home  because  of 
his  wife’s  critical  condition.  Her  death 
follows  within  a  few  weeks. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

(Continued  from  last  Issue) 

Not  only  to  Jim  and  Constant  but 
also  to  Anna  Van  Schaick,  baby 
Hannah  was  a  blessing.  Constant  had 
known  for  a  long  time  that  Anna  cared 
for  Jim,  but  no  word  or  sign  of  her 
love  ever  escaped  Anna  unless  it  was 
in  the  care  and  utter  devotion  that  she 
now  gave  to  Jim’s  baby.  On  the  child, 
she  seemed  to  pour  out  all  the  pent-up 
love  of  her  nature. 

As  Constant  watched  Anna  with  the 
baby,  she  pondered  about  life  and  hap¬ 
piness.  Did  it  consist  in  having  a  hus¬ 
band  and  family  and  the  almost  con¬ 
stant  worry  and  grief  that  comes  with 
raising  children?  Thinking  back  to 
when  her  first  baby  was  oorn.  Con¬ 
stant  concluded  that  as  far  as  worry 
over  children  was  concerned,  a  mother 
never  got  over  it  as  long  as  she  or  the 
children  lived.  When  they  were  little, 
you  always  worried  about  their  being 
sick  or  getting  hurt,  and  later  you  had 
all  the  irritations  and  troubles  that 
come  as  they  grow  up.  Even  after  they 
were  grown  and  gone  from  your  home, 
your  boys  and  girls  were  always  on 
your  mind. 

Maybe  it  was  better,  she  thought,  to 
be  single  and  free  like  Anna,  and  to 
find  happiness  in  caring  for  someone 
else’s  child.  And  then  Constant  asked 
herself  whether  anyone  in  this  world 
was  ever  really  free  or  independent, 


and  concluded  that  the  answer  was  no. 
Our  hearts,  our  emotions,  and  our 
lives,  she  thought,  are  always  insepar¬ 
ably  tied  to  others.  No  one  .can  live 
and  be  happy  unto  himself  sdone.  So 
maybe  it  is  better  to  be  married  and 
have  the  right  to  wait  on  and  serve 
and  worry  about  those  we  love. 

Then  Constant’s  thoughts  turned  to 
Asa.  She  thought  of  how  she  had 
watched  over  him  when  he  was  small, 
and  now  she  was  worrying  for  fear  he 
would  get  hurt  or  killed  in  the  army. 
Then,  with  a  wry  smile,  she  admitted 
to  herself  how  concerned  she  was  also 
because  Martha  Ball  wouldn’t  marry 
him. 

After  Hannah’s  funeral,  Martha  had 
stayed  on  for  a  few  days  with  Con¬ 
stant.  The  cabin  was  almost  a  second 
home  to  her  anyway,  and  so  before 
Asa’s  furlough  was  up  he  had  alter¬ 
nating  periods  of  joy  and  despair:  joy 
as  he  watched  Martha  moving  about, 
helping  Constant  and  Anna  with  the 
care  of  the  baby  and  the  housework; 
despair  and  sadness  when  he  thought 
how  difficult  it  was  to  be  so  near  her 
and  yet  so  far  apart.  Even  Martha’s 
beauty,  which  had  deepened  and  ma¬ 
tured  since  he  first  knew  her,  saddened 
and  depressed  him,  for  he  was  almost 
convinced  that  it  was  not  for  him. 

Martha  had  been  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  in  talking  with  him  about  Han¬ 
nah’s  death,  but  even  then  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  barrier  that  she  seemed 
to  have  built  between  them.  One  day, 
when  they  were  alone,  he  attempted 
again  to  reach  some  kind  of  an  under¬ 
standing  with  her.  She  had  consented 
to  take  a  walk  with  him,  but  then  he 
spoiled  it  by  talking  about  Carson  and 
the  trouble  he  had  made  and  was  con¬ 
tinuing  to  make  in  camp.  Walking 
slowly  at  Martha’s  side,  Asa  failed  to 
notice  the  color  rising  in  the  girl’s  face 
nor  did  he  see  the  angry  looks  she 
threw  at  him.  Finally,  she  interrupted 
him  and  said,  hotly: 

“If  you  think  criticizing  Charles  Car- 
son  will  get  you  anywhere  with  me, 
we’d  better  turn  back  toward  the  house 
right  now.  In  fact,  I  think  that’s  a 
good  idea.’’ 

Suiting  action  to  words,  she  swung 
around' and  retraced  her  steps.  On  the 
way  back  she  walked  so  rapidly  that 
Asa  had  difficulty  keeping  up  with  her. 
Two  or  three  times  he  pleaded: 

“Martha,  wait  a  minute!  I  didn’t  say 
anything  about  Carson  except  what 
everybody  knows.” 

Martha  had  been  feeling  just  a  little 
sorry  for  her  show  of  temper,  and  the 
right  word  from  Asa  then  would  have 
saved  the  day.  But  that  remark  only 
angered  her  more.  After  they  got  back 
to  the  house,  Martha  soon  made  her 
excuses  to  Constant  and  left  for  Gen- 
eseo. 

CHAPTER  XXXI  ' 

ECAUSE  of  the  impending  invasion 
of  Canada,  Asa  cut  his  furlough 
short.  General  Alexander  Smythe,  who 
had  replaced  General  Van  Rensselaer 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  frontier 
forces,  issued  in  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  in  that  year  of  1812  a  flamboyant 


proclamation,  asking  every  furloughed 
man  to  return  and  calling  for  new  vol¬ 
unteers.  He  announced  that  he  was 
about  to  invade  Canada  and  with  the 
help  of  the  natives  would  teach  the 
Britishers  a  lesson. 

“Where  I  command,”  bragged  Smythe 
in  his  proclamation,  “the  vanquished 
and  the  peaceful  man,  the  child,  the 
maid  and  the  matron  shall  be  secure 
from  wrong.  The  present  is  the  hour  of 
reknown.  You  desire  your  share  of 
fame?  Then  seize  the  present  moment. 
If  you  don’t,  you  will  regret  it.  Advance 
then  to  our  aid.  I’ll  wait  for  you  for  a 
few  days.  Come  in  companies,  half 
companies,  pairs  or  singly.  I’ll  organize 
you  for  a  short  tour.” 

This  call  brought  a  great  response 
from  all  of  western  New  York.  On  a 
cold  night  Smythe  marched  his  army 
down  to  the  river  at  Black  Rock  and 
placed  them  in  boats.  There  was  a  long 
delay  during  which  the  soldiers  ex¬ 
pected  at  any  moment  to  receive  orders 
to  move  across  the  river  and  support 
the  advance  forces  that  had  already 
been  sent  over.  Instead,  the  militia  was 
astonished  to  receive  an  announcement 
that  the  expedition  of  which  Smythe 
had  bragged  to  the  skies  had  been 
abandoned.  Smythe  himself  never  left 
the  American  side. 

In  a  short  time  came  more  orders 
telling  the  volunteers  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  the  regulars  to  winter 
quarters.  There  was  great  indignation 
throughout  the  army  and  the  country 
when  this  disagreeable  episode  was 
made  known.  Chai’les  Carson  called  a 
meeting  of  soldiers  and  attempted  to 
defend  Smythe,  but  didn’t  get  far.  He 
was  forced  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  his 
talk  in  order  to  avoid  physical  injury, 
for  the  men  were  ready  to  mob  him. 

Smythe  was  promptly  relieved  of  his 
command  when  the  government  at 
Washington  heard  the  particulars  and 
was  thrown  out  of  the  regular  army. 
To  avoid  being  mobbed  by  the  soldiers 
and  citizens,  he  started  on  horseback 
to  his  distant  home  in  Virginia.  En 
route,  he  spent  a  sleepless  night  at  a 
tavern  in  Dansville  because  some  of  the 
loungers  in  the  tavern  had  recognized 
him  and  he  was  in  deadly  fear  of  being 
mobbed  before  he  could  get  away  the 
next  morning.  To  succeed  Smythe, 
General  Dearborn  was  appointed  to 
command  the  western  New  York 
forces. 

HEN  Smythe’s  proclamation  had 
reached  the  Genesee  country,  Jim 
Miller  was  undecided  whether  to  go  or 
stay.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  remain 
at  home,  but  if  the  Americans  really 
did  invade  Canada  they  would  not  have 
enough  surgical  help  to  take  care  of 
the  wounded.  Again,  Jim  went  to  Gene- 
seo  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  his 
friend,  Jim  Wadsworth.  Wadsworth  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  stay  at  home,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  best  way  to  keep  the  men 
reasonably  contented  in  the  army  and 
to  keep  them  from  deserting  was  to 
have  them  feel  that  their  women  and 
children  had  some  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion  at  home. 

So  Jim  continued  his  hard  round  of 
sick  calls  day  after  day,  and  soon  they 
began  to  increase  in  number.  General 


MARCH  WIND 

By  Mildred  Goff 

Now  east,  now  west. 

The  March  wind  blows. 

The  clothesline  flaps 

And  a  flock  of  crows 

Caw  and  complain 

When  the  March  wind's  caper 

Blows  them  away 

Like  scraps  of  paper. 


William  Wad.sworth  had  written  home 
about  the  ravages  of  a  new  disease 
called  the  Cold  Plague  which  had  first 
appeared  with  the  British  army  in 
Canada  and  now  had  spread  across  to 
the  American  lines.  Jim  had  his  first 
experience  with  this  malignant  disease 
in  late  December.  Answering  an  urgent 
call  from  the  Henry  Hall  home,  he 
found  Henry’s  wife  Lucinda  shaking 
in  a  violent  chill.  After  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Genesee  Fever,  Jim  soon 
realized  that  he  had  never  seen  anyone 
so  deathly  cold  as  was  Lucinda.  Using 
hot  flatirons,  cans  of  warm  water,  and 
all  the  blankets  available,  it  still  was 
impossible  to  get  the  woman  warm. 
Her  teeth  chattered  constantly  and  she 
shook  so  hard  that  even  the  built-in 
bunk  on  which  she  lay  vibrated. 

“This  is  not  the  Genesee  Fever,” 
thought  Jim.  “This  must  be  the  Cold 
Plague,  and  how  well  it  is  named!” 

After  a  time  the  chill  passed,  to  be 
followed  by  the  inevitable  fever,  as  ex¬ 
treme  in  its  way  as  the  chill  had  been. 
Then  the  sick  woman’s  face  started  to 
swell  and  to  turn  a  peculiar  pink.  An 
examination  of  her  lungs  indicated 
pneumonia,  but  Jim  'knew  there  was 
something  more.  He  dosed  her  with 
calomel  and  hemlock  to  start  sweating 
and  bathed  her  hot  body  in  an  effort  to 
get  the  fever  down,  but  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  Although  she  had  been  taken 
sick  only  that  morning  and  Jim  had 
come  a  little  after  noon,  Lucinda  Hall 
was  dead  by  four  in  the  afternoon  in 
spite  of  all  Jim’s  efforts  to  save  her. 

T  HAT  was  the  beginning  of  horror  in 
western  New  York  and  before  it  was 
over,  few  families  remained  unaffected. 
Of  those  who  were  attacked,  one  in 
three  died.  It  seemed  to  Constant  that 
Jim  lived  on  his  horse  or  in  the  cabins 
of  the  sick  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
How  he  lived  with  so  little  sleep  and 
with  so  little  food — for  he  had  no  appe- 
tite — Constant  could  not  understand. 
All  they  could  do  for  him  was  to  be  on 
hand  when  he  came  home  and  make 
him  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

In  a  way,  the  terrific  physical  strain 
which  .Jim  was  under  eased  the  pain  in 
his  heart  from  Hannah’s  loss.  There 
was  no  time  to  think  of  his  own 
trouble;  too  many  others  needed  his 
care  and  thought.  To  add  to  the  general 
misery,  that  winter  of  1812-13  was  the 
coldest  in  the  memory  of  the  earliest 
settler.  On  his  long  rides  from  one 
house  to  another  and  back  again  to 
his  own  home  in  the  night,  Jim  was 
forced  time  and  again  to  get  off  his 
horse  and,  in  order  to  get  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  warmth  into  his  body,  walk 
through  the  blizzard,  holding  on  for 
very  life  itself  to  the  saddle  or  his 
horse’s  bridle. 

But  even  nightmares  pass.  The 
winter  wore  through,  the  Cold  Plague 
abated,  and  spring  came  again  to  the 
Genesee  country.  Riding  through  a 
piece  of  woodland  one  late  spring  day 
in  1813,  Jim  felt  a  little  lift  of  the 
spirit.  The  young  leaves  had  that  shin¬ 
ing  look  that  they  get  before  the  hot 
summer  sun  dulls  their  brightness.  The 
sun  made  lacy  patterns  through  the 
trees  on  the  road  ahead,  the  birds  were 
singing  gaily,  and  here  and  there  could 
be  seen  a  clump  of  violets,  a  wild 
cherry  in  bloom,  and  the  white  blossom 
of  a  mandrake.  As  he  looked  at  the  new 
life  about  him,  Jim  felt  rested  and  re¬ 
freshed  and  within  his  heart  there 
sprang  that  hope  of  better  things  that 
spring  has  ever  brought  to  men  from 
the  beginning. 

On  the  front  lines,  things  were  going 
badly  as  usual.  The  hopes  of  the  sett¬ 
lers  had  been  renewed  when  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  captured  Fort  George,  opposite 
Fort  Niagara.  But  their  hopes  were 
again  dashed  when  the  Fort  was  recap¬ 
tured  by  the  British  and  the  Americans 
made  prisoners  or  driven  back  across 
the  river. 

Pete  Van  Schaick  had  been  ex¬ 
changed  and  was  home  again,  and  so 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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was  Asa  on  a  long  furlough.  They  had 
been  able  to  get  in  their  spring  crops 
and  to  take  care  of  them  so  far.  Jim 
was  happy  to  have  them  back,  though 
he  had  little  time  to  visit  with  them. 
His  days,  and  often  his  nights,  were 
so  full  that  there  was  no  time  for  re¬ 
laxation,  or  even  to  think  of  himself. 
When  he  did  have  time  to  think  of  his 
loss,  it  made  him  even  more  conscious 
of  the  problems  of  others.  In  that  mood, 
his  thoughts  of  late  had  turned  to  Polly 
Kingman.  He  had  seen  nothing  of  her 
since  her  visit  to  his  home  after  Han¬ 
nah’s  death,  but  he  had  not  forgotten 
her  effort  to  give  him  courage. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse  one  day 
in  June,  Jim  turned  his  horse  off  the 
main  road  and  rode  to  Polly’s  farm. 
Coming  out  of  the  woods  on  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  fa.rm,  he  reined  in  his  horse 
and  marveled  at  the  change  since 
Henry  Kingman’s  time.  The  crops  were 
in.  Orderly  rows  of  corn  in  a  sizeable 
cornfield  ran  away  from  him  almost  to 
the  other  side  of  the  clearing.  Near  the 
house  was  a  small  garden.  Three  cows 
stood  silently  chewing  their  cuds  and 
looking  at  him  with  mild  curiosity.  A 
rooster  crowed  from  the  barnyard. 

As  Jim  sat  gazing  at  the  scene, 
Henry  Stevens  came  around  a  corner 
of  the  barn,  a  hoe  over  his  shoulder.  He 
was  whistling  a  gay  little  tune. 

“What  a  changed  Henry!”  thought 
Jim.  “He  looks  almost  like  a  new  man.” 
A  stray  thought  passed  through  Jim’s 
mind  wondering  if  Polly  had  turned 
into  a  managing  kind  of  person  and 
if  that  accounted  for  the  change  in  her 
father,  and  he  wondered  why  the 
thought  annoyed  him. 

The  two  men  had  just  greeted  each 
other  when  a  small  boy,  dragging  a 
hoe,  appeared  in  Henry’s  wake.  It 
needed  only  a  glance  at  him  to  tell 
Jim  that  he  was  Polly’s  son  Robert — 
one  of  his  boys,  Jim  found  himself 
thinking,  for  hadn’t  he  brought  him  and 
naany  others  into  the  world  all  the  way 
up  and  down  these  Genesee  settle¬ 
ments!  The  boy’s  hair  was  dark  brown 
and  he  had  the  snapping  dark  eyes  and 
quick  competent  movements  of  his 
mother.  He  ran  to  his  grandfather, 
yelling  that  he  had  come  to  help.  Henry 
laughed,  and  Jim,  sensing  the  fine  re¬ 
lationship  between  them,  knew  then 
that  the  main  cause  for  the  change  in 
Henry  Stevens  was  his  grandson. 

S  O  INTENT  was  the  boy  on  catching 
up  with  his  granddad  that  he  had  not 
noticed  the  stranger.  When  he  did 
notice  Jim,  he  turned  away  shyly  and 
started  to  dig  industriously  at  some 
of  the  weeds  in  a  row  of  corn.  Jim 
laughed  and  said  to  Henry: 

“How’s  Polly?” 

“Polly  is  —  Polly  is  —  ”  stuttered 
Henry,  and  again  Jim  laughed,  carried 
back  to  old  times  by  Henry’s  habitual 
difficulty  in  finishing  a'  sentence. 

“Polly’s  fine,”  Henry  finally  got  out. 
“She’s  in  the  house.  She’d  like  to  see 
you.” 

So  Jim  rode  across  the  lot  into  the 
farmyard.  Seeing  him  come,  Polly  was 
at  the  door  to  meet  him.  Although  to 
Jim  it  sometimes  seemed  like  ages 
since  the  Williams  and  Van  Schaick 
families  had  started  out  from  Columbia 
County  and  met  the  Stevens  family. 


“Before  we  start  the  business  session, 
the  chair  recognizes  Mrs.  Barstow — 
who  has  something  that's  too  good 
to^  keep." 
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When  you  need  money 

to  make  your  dreams 
come  true  .  .  . 


..  .... 


Look  to  these  signs  ^ 
for  low-cost  loans 
and  friendly  service 

You  will  find  them  in  your  farm  community  —  the 
signs  of  the  National  Farm  Loan  and  Production 
Credit  Associations. 

The  idea  of  farmers  cooperating  to  insure  low- 
cost  credit  started  in  1917.  Run  by  local  farmers, 
each  of  these  associations  is  a  part  of  that  idea. 

Through  Cooperative  Farm  Credit,  dangerous 
demand  mortgages,  high  interest  rates,  and  costly 
renewals  became  things  of  the  past.  Through  it, 
low-cost  loans  geared  to  each  farmer's  needs 
have  become  available  today. 

Next  time  you  need  money,  take  advantage  of 
the  system  that  has  served  over  1,000,000  farmers 
from  coast  to  coast. 


Natiqn>^ 

RuiM  bOAN 
Associ;vim 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LONG¬ 
TERM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

through  local  Nationol  Farm 
Loan  Associations.  Repay¬ 
ment  periods  run  from  JO  to 
33  years  with  low  interest 
guaranteed  for  the  life  of 
the  loan. 


PRODUCTION  CREDIT  SHORT¬ 
TERM  LOANS  for  periods  up 
to  30  months  and  at  low 
interest  rates  are  available 
through  the  Production 
Credit  Associations. 


For  your  convenience,  in  most  communities  both  Notional  Form 
Loon  and  Production  Credit  Associations  share  the  same  office. 

CdOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDlf 

Information  Office:  310 A  State  St.,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  GRANGE  COMPANIES 

ASSETS  ALMOST  $10,000,000 
POLICYHOLDERS'  SURPLUS  OVER  $2,800,000 

AUTHORIZED  TO  WRITE  ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCES,  INCLUDING 
BONDS,  EXCEPT  LIFE  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITIES 

CLAIM  SERVICE  IS  AVAILABLE  COUNTRYWIDE 
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he  remembered  now  that  Polly  could 
not  be  more  than  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  After  her 
visit  to  his  house  following  Hannah’s 
death,  he  had  thought  vaguely  of  how 
much  she  had  changed,  and  now  he  was 
again  impressed  with  what  the  years 
had  done  for  her.  Time  had  matured 
her  figure  and  she  had  blossomed  into 
a  beautiful  woman.  The  outdoor  work 
had  given  her  a  deep  tan,  her  brown 
hair  glistened,  and  she  radiated  health. 
Trouble  and  time  had  tempered  and 
matured  her  and  given  her  a  softness 
and  an  understanding  that  the  fiery, 
quick-tempered  girl  had  lacked. 

Al  LTHOUGH  Polly  greeted  Jim  calm¬ 
ly  and  inquired  casually  about  baby 
Hannah  and  Constant,  her  cheeks 
flushed  and  Jim  noticed  a  faint  tremb¬ 
ling  of  her  hands  as  she  reached,  wo¬ 
man-like,  to  smooth  her  hair.  Then, 
more  easily,  she  invited  him  to  come  in. 

“I’ve  got  some  fresh  cookies,”  she 
said,  “and  buttermilk  just  churned. 
Hitch  your  horse  and  come  on  in.” 

Jim  demurred  a  bit,  saying  he  was 
in  a  hurry. 

“Pshaw!”  she  said.  “You’re  always  in 
a  hurry.  It  would  be  better  for  you  if 
you  slowed  down  a  little.  Come  on  in!” 

She  looked  him  over  critically: 

“You’re  poor.  Thin  as  a  rail.  You 
need  to  eat.” 

Dismounting,  Jim  tied  his  horse  and 
entered  the  cabin.  He  found  that  it,  too, 
had  undergone  the  same  kind  of  change 
as  the  farm  had.  Adjoining  the  big 
main  room  were  two  additional  rooms. 
There  were  windows  with  small  panes 
of  glass,  and  colored  curtains  waved 
gently  in  the  soft  warm  breeze.  A 
pretty  cloth  covered  the  table,  and  on 
it  stood  a  vase  of  June  roses  whose 
fragrance  filled  the  room. 

As  she  placed  the  buttermilk  and 
cookies  on  the  table,  Polly  talked  about 
her  garden,  the  farm,  and  then,  as 
everyone  else  always  did,  she  wanted 
to  know  the  news  of  the  countryside. 
A  doctor  had  more  opportunity  than 
anyone  else  to  know  what  went  on, 
and  the  settlers  were  always  hungry 
for  news. 

While  Jim  was  eating,  young  Robert 
came  into  the  house  and  cast  a  side¬ 
long  glance  at  the  cookie  plate  but 
kept  his  distance  from  their  guest. 
Winking  at  Polly,  Jim  said: 

“Got  any  more  cookies  and  milk, 
Polly?  This  would  taste  a  good  deal 
better  if  I  had  someone  to  eat  with  me.” 

When  Polly  put  a  couple  of  cookies 
and  a  glass  of  milk  on  the  table  beside 
Jim,  he  pulled  up  a  chair  next  to  his 
own,  talking  all  the  time  to  Polly. 
After  a  moment’s  hesitation,  the  boy 
climbed  up  into  the  chair  beside  Jim 
and  began  to  eat.  Soon  Jim  began  to 
address  some  of  his  talk  to  the  boy, 
and  from  then  on  they  were  friends. 

When  Jim  spoke  to  Polly  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  appearance  of  her  farm,  how 
good  the  corn  looked  and  how  fat  her 
cattle  were,  her  face  glowed  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  : 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  love  the  farm — 
and  Pa  is  a  real  help.  He’s  got  to  be 
quite  a  farmer.” 

“He’s  looking  the  best  he  has  since 
I’ve  known  him,”  said  Jim,  and  then 
added  suddenly,  “and  for  that  matter, 
so  are  you!” 

The  girl  flushed  and  then  changed  the 
subject  back  to  her  farm: 

“We  really  get  along  very  well,”  she 
said.  “With  some  of  the  garden  truck 
soon  ready  to  eat,  the  milk  and  butter 
from  the  cows,  and  a  little  surplus  to 
sell  to  our  neighbors,  we  don’t  need 
much  cash.” 

Her  words  were  matter  of  fact,  but 
her  voice  trembled  slightly. 

“That’s  just  fine,”  said  Jim,  warmly. 
“You’re  doing  a  wonderful  job,  Polly.” 

A  little  later,  as  he  said  goodby  and 
rode  away,  he  thought: 

“Polly’s  the  best  she  has  ever  been,” 
and  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
how  much  better  he  himself '  felt  for 
having  seen  her.  fl’o  be  Continued) 


NATIONAL  GRANGE 
MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY 

Licensed  to  File  Bonds  with 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department 

ASSETS 

Bonds,  at  amortized  values  $5,546,701.47 

Stocks,  at  market  values  155,957.00 

First  Mortgage  Loans  . 141,269.58 

Collateral  Loans  . 13,400.00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Offices  . 1,817,318.84 

Uncollected  Premiums 

(less  than  ninety  days  due) . .  724,722.22 

Accrued  Interest  . 26,155.57 

Other  Assets  .  31 ,282.04 

Total  Admitted  Assets  . $8,456,806.72 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  losses  and  loss  ^ 

adjustment  expenses  .  $2,728,171.75 

Reserve  for  unearned  premiums  .  2,523,792.80 

Reserve  for  taxes  .  153,000.00 

Dividend  Reserve  for  Policyholders  _  402,000.00 

Other  Reserves  .  430,760.16 

Total  Liabilities  .  $6,237,724.71 

Contingency  Reserve  .  $  219,082.01 

Guaranty  Fund  (Special 

Voluntary  Fund)  .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  .  1,000,000.00 

SURPLUS  POLICYHOLDERS  .  2.219.082.01 

TOTAL  .  $8,456,806.72 

Securities  carried  at  $425,191.00  in  the  above 
statement  are  deposited  as  required  by  law. 

OFFICERS 
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Bonds,  at  amortized  values _ $  964,494.13 

Stocks,  at  market  values  _ 50,800.00 

First  Mortgage  Loans  . .  18,278.71 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Offices  . 284,133.94 

Agents  Balances 

(Less  than  ninety  days  due)  . .  11,495.90 

Accrued  Interest  . 4,971.15 

Other  Assets  . 6,249.97 

Total  Admitted  Assets  .  $1,340,423.80 
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Reserve  for  losses  and  loss 

Adjustment  expenses  .  $  18,500.00 

Reserve  for  unearned  premiums  .  403,512.35 

Reserve  for  taxes  .  108,000.00 

Dividend  Reserve  for  Policyholders  ....  83,855.89 

Other  Reserves  .  1 15,973.26 
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Contingency  Reserve  .  $110,582.30 
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SURPLUS  POLICYHOLDERS  .  610.582,30 

Total  .  $1,340,423.80 
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Fruit  Growers  Worry  About 
Possible  Frost  Damage  to  Buds 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


The  weather  has  many  farmers 
guessing  at  this  writing.  Here  in 
Western  New  York  we  have  a  lot  of 
spring-like  temperatures  and  very  little 
snow.  It  has  been  common  to  see  the 
mercury  go  to  50  in  the  daytime  and 
then  drop  to  perhaps  18  or  so  at  night. 

With  practically  no  frost  in  it,  the 
ground  has  been  able  to  absorb  sev¬ 
eral  recent  rain.s.  Earlier,  the  lack  of 
snow  and  not  too  much  rain  last  fall 
had  resulted  in  some  wells  dropping 
low,  and  concern  about  what  might 
happen  later.  There  is  no  apparent 
damage  to  wheat  so  far.  Some  farmers 
wonder  what  the  alternating  tempera¬ 
tures  may  do  to  new  grass  seedings. 

Fruit  growers  do  not  like  the  outlook. 
They  are  afraid  that  buds  may  begin 
to  develop  early  and  be  hit  by  frosts 
later.  Today  I  examined  some  young 
ornamental  trees  that  normally  begin 
to  show  life  a  month  or  more  later  than 
now.  The  inner  bark  was  brightly  green 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  sap  was 
moving.  While  all  the  signs  as  of  to¬ 
day  are  for  an  early  spring,  there  is 
fear  that  wintry  weather  may  come 
late  and  overstay  its  welcome. 

Milk  Prices  Slide 

Right  now  dairymen  are  feeling  a 
taste  of  postwar  readjustment.  Re¬ 
cently  Leon  Chapin,  Dairymen’s  League 
president,  predicted  dairy  farmers  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed  stood  to  suffer 
an  income  decline  of  $3,500,000  this 
spring,  compared  to  a  year  ago.  Roch¬ 
ester  area  producers  had  this  brought 
forcibly  to  their  attention  with  receipt 
of  checks  for  January  milk. 

The  uniform  price  was  $4.90.  Com¬ 
pared  to  January  1948,  Class  1  sales 
held  up  well,  but  production  was  1714 


The  special  state  Fair  Commit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  Governor  Dewey 
to  make  recommendations  relative  to 
the  New  York  State  Fair  next  fall  has 
made  its  report.  The  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  Henry  Sherwood,  Pine  Plains; 
Harold  Stanley,  Skaneateles,  and  Clar¬ 
ence  Johncox,  Corfu,  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange;  Warren  Hawley,  Ba¬ 
tavia;  Don  Wickham,  Hector;  repre¬ 
senting  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation;  Dan  Dalr3Tnple,  Lock- 
port,  representing  the  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  Monroe  Babcock  of 
Ithaca  representing  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  Council. 

Briefly  here  are  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  committee: 

1.  That  the  New  York  State  Fair 
be  held  this  year  at  the  present 
grounds  and  that  proposed  expendit¬ 
ures  be  kept  to  those  necessary  to  put 
buildings  in  usable  condition. 

2.  That  pari-mutuel  betting  on  horse 
racing  at  State  Fairs  should  not  be 
inaugurated. 

3.  That  buildings  on  the  present  site 
be  repaired  to  protect  the  people’s  in¬ 
vestment  and  to  make  it  possible  to 
hold  the  fair  there  for  the  next  few 
years. 

4.  That  it  is  not  \  "ise  at  this  time  to 
spend  a  great  sum  of  public  funds  in 
establishing  a  new  exposition. 

5.  That  before  the  fair  is  moved  to 
a  new  location,  the  proposition  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  voters  for  their  appi’oval. 

The  temporary  State  Fair  Commis¬ 
sion,  created  by  the  1946  legislature, 
has  recommended  a  52-billion  dollar, 
year-round  Empire  State  Exposition  at 
the  Mattydale  site  a  few  miles  north 
of  Syracuse.  (There  is  no  connection 


per  cent  greater  than  the  previous 
January.  A^v'erage  daily  production  per 
farm  was  up  10  per  cent  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  producers  admitted  to 
the  market  during  the  past  year  helped 
to  swell  the  surplus. 

Another  depressing  angle  is  the  low 
prices  of  surplus  classes.  Milk  going 
into  butter  brought  $2.83  compared  to 
$4.05  a  year  earlier.  Still  worse,  milk 
for  ice  cream  was  only  one  cent  higher 
than  the  butter  class.  This  reflects 
large  stocks  of  storage  cream  and  use 
of  western  sweet  butter  for  ice  cream, 
a  condition  that  has  been  worsened  by 
the  opening  of  the  New  York  City 
market  to  western  cream. 

Potato  Show  Tops 

Unusually  mild  weather  brought 
record  attendance  to  the  22nd  annual 
Steuben  County  Potato  Convention  at 
Bath.  The  two-day  gathering  was  nota¬ 
ble  for  the  number  of  men  who  came 
from  a  distance  to  compare  notes  and 
to  try  to  dope  out  the  potato  outlook. 

Trying  for  $100,000 

A  canvass  is  being  made  by  the  Mon¬ 
roe  County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
and  4-H  Club  Association  to  raise 
$100,000  to  build  a  new  home.  The 
building  would  be  central  to  the  county, 
with  plenty  of  parking  space,  would 
house  all  three  departments,  and  in 
addition  have  space  available  for  re¬ 
lated  agencies  such  as  soil  conserva¬ 
tion.  Richard  Thorne  of  Irondequoit  is 
campaign  chairman,  and  while  not  dis¬ 
counting  the  size  of  the  goal,  he  says 
association  members  are  confident  that 
it  can  be  reached. 

A  committee  which  studied  the  proj¬ 
ect  for  more  than  a  year  decided  that 


between  the  temporary  State  Fair 
Commission  and  the  Special  State 
Fair  Committee  headed  by  Grange 
Master  Henry  Sherwood). 

Governor  Dewey,  in  his  budget  mes¬ 
sage,  asked  for  $350,000  to  conduct  a 
full-scale  State  Fair  at  the  present 
site.  Reading  between  the  lines  of  the 
committee  report,  it  seems  logical  to 
conclude  that  a  satisfactory  fair  might 
be  conducted  next  fall  for  a  smaller 
outlay  of  public  money. 


it  was  preferable  to  start  from  scratch 
and  build  rather  than  to  acquire  an  old 
building  and  try  to  reconvert  it  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  county  agricultural  and 
homemaking  headquarters. 

Tiinning  Crops  Men  Elect 

There  was  good  spirit  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Can¬ 
ning  Crops  Growers  Cooperative  at 
Albion.  This  organization  has  func¬ 
tioned  for  several  years  under  presi¬ 
dency  of  John  Martin  of  Brockport 
in  an  effort  to  improve  contract  rela¬ 
tions  between  growers  and  canners.  It 
has  been  able  to  keep  its  members  in¬ 
formed  on  contract  figures  and  outlook 
in  the  various  areas  of  the  country. 

New  directors  elected  included  Ralph 
Brundage  of  Oakfield,  Genesee  County; 
Albert  A.  Harrington,  Barker,  Niagara 
County,  and  Peter  Dragon  of  Albion, 
at  large.  Bylaws  were  changed  so  that 
each  county  represented  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  have  ,  at  least  one  director. 

Speakers  included  Joseph  P.  King, 
in  charge  of  farm  production  for  the 
Birdseye-Snider  Division  of  General 
Foods,  and  Lester  C.  Jones,  former 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Tomato 
Growers’  Association.  The  latter  told 
of  the  successful  efforts  of  New  Jersey 
growers  to  improve  their  position 
through  organization.  King  agreed  that 
there  was  a  wide  field  for  improvement 
of  relations  between  growers  and  pro¬ 
cessors  and  outlined  some  specific  prob¬ 
lems  from  the  canners’  point  of  view. 

—  A. A.  — 

Ladd  Fund  Now  $80,000 

The  Carl  E.  Ladd  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund  is  working  for  farm  boys 
and  girls  in  New  York  State.  Eighty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  invested  to 
help  these  young  people  to  get  a  college 
education. 

As  early  as  the  fall  of  1946,  Ladd 
scholarships  helped  three  boys  and  a 
girl.  ,By  1947,  contributions  were 
enough  to  offer  14  scholarships.  These 
are  the  young  people  the  Fund  is  help¬ 
ing  now:  Donald  A.  Carlo,  Hamlin; 
Frank  Michlavzina,  Fly  Creek;  Francis 
A.  Trerise,  Potsdam;  Robert  L.  Plais- 
ted,  Canisteo;  Leonard  T.  Borden, 
Schaghticoke;  David  Rice,  Ithaca; 
Helen  D.  Corbin,  Bainbridge;  Samuel 
G.  Schenk,  Naples;  Adelbert  N.  Tail- 
man,  Jr.,  Nunda;  Bernard  F.  Stanton, 
Greenville;  Nicholas  J.  Juried,  Mid- 
dleburg;  Frank  Osterhoudt,  Kingston; 
and  Clayton  Hotchkiss,  Wiscoy. 

These  young  people  were  selected 
because  of  their  academic  achievement 
and  activity  in  community  life.  They 
have  shown  the  original  thinking  and 
potential  qualities  needed  to  become 
tomorrow’s  leaders  in  agriculture.  The 
technical  training  they  will  receive 
because  of  these  scholarships  will  in- 


4-H  Cl.UB  BOY8  ATTEXB  TBACTOB  SCHOOL 


Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  4-H  Club  leader,  nine 
local  boys  recently  attended  a  school  on  tractor  maintenance  and  operation.  From 
left  to  right  the  boys  are:  Ed  Nunn,  Clayton;  Joe  Gosier,  Rosiere;  Lester  Bush, 
Calcium;  Niles  Kilto,  Cape  Vincent;  James  Place,  Cape  Vincent;  Art  Schrodt,  Calcium; 
Gerald  Hubbard,  Cape  Vincent;  Jack  Cameron,  instructor,  Mosher's;  Harley  Reasoner, 
Cape  Vincent,  and  Jack  Ashwood,  Calcium.  —Photo  Courtesy  Watertown  Times 


IVew  York  State  Fair  Committee 
Reports  to  Governor 
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crease  their  future  usefulness.  The 
future  position  of  agriculture  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  train¬ 
ing  of  young  people  like  them. 

But  the  Fund  is  still  $20,000  short  of 
the  $100,000  needed  to  offer  20  scholar¬ 
ships  each  year.  This  scholarship  fund 
is  permanent.  The  money  contributed 
to  the  Fund  has  been  and  will  be  in- 
ve.sted  by  the  trustees  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Only  the  interest  is  used. 
These  investments  are  currently  yield¬ 
ing  4  per  cent  interest.  That  means 
each  $5000  provides  one  scholarship 
each  year  to  a  worthy  and  needy 
student.  If  you  would  like  to  help,  mail 
your  contribution  to  T.  E.  LaMont, 
treasurer  of  the  fund,  at  Albion,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A,  — 

New  livestock  Market 
Opens  March  15 

An  advisory  committee  of  farm¬ 
ers  has  been  named  for  the  new 
Empire  Livestock  Market  at  Caledonia. 
The  members  of  the  committee  chos¬ 
en  are:  Robert  Bradley,  Jr.,  Pavilion; 
Morris  Johnson,  Batavia;  Leonard  Sip- 
perly,  Mt.  Morris;  Kenneth  Noble,  Lin- 
wood;  Earl  Brahm,  Shortsville;  Harold 
Soper,  Seneca  Castle;  Harold  Merrill, 
Wolcott;  Ray  Watson,  Clyde;  Gordon 
Butler,  Albion;  Clarence  Smith,  Hen¬ 
rietta;  and  Warren  Hill,  Spencerport. 

In  commenting  on  the  new  market, 
Ray  Hemming,  general  manager  of 
Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coopera¬ 
tive,  says:  “An  advisory  committee  is 
wholly  in  line  with  Empire’s  policy  to 
operate  livestock  markets  so  that  the 
needs  of  farmers  in  the  territory  are 
best  served.” 

The  Market  is  scheduled  to  open  for 
business  on  March  15  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Robert  E.  Rector.  The  Em¬ 
pire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative 
was  set  up  by  joint  action  of  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  including  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  the 
Producers’  Cooperative  Commission  As¬ 
sociation;  the  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change;  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
and  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association. 

—  A.A.  — 

DOWY  THE  ALLEY 

{Continued  from  Page  29) 
such  as  that  the  government  has 
stepped  in  or  is  about  to  step  in  and 
buy  surplus  grains  and  meats;  that 
breaking  prices  of  livestock  and  grain 
are  carrying  everything  with  them; 
that  our  politicians  are  getting  scared 
that  deflation  had  started  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  can  not  be  stopped;  that 
our  foreign  policy  food  buying  pro¬ 
gram  has  broken  down,  etc. 

It  looks  to  me,  as  far  as  livestock 
is  concerned  anyway,  that  the  price 
break  has  been  largely  due  to  bad  farm 
marketing,  i.e.,  rushing  to  market  on 
a  break.  We  almost  surely  have  over¬ 
marketed  our  livestock  and,  if  employ¬ 
ment  holds  up,  we  will  all  pay  dearly 
for  so  drastic  a  break — the  farmer  be¬ 
cause  he  will  not  have  livestock  to  mar¬ 
ket  at  better  prices  and  the  consumer 
because  of  short  supply  and  higher 
prices. 

I  repeat  again  that  prices  for  good 
meat  an  a  great  many  other  good 
foods  are  way  too  cheap  with  wages 
and  other  incomes  what  they  are.  Per¬ 
haps  cows  and  calves  are  an  exception. 
Cows  have  not  broken  much,  either 
dairy  or  meat  cows,  and  calves  for  veal 
are  way  out  of  line  with  all  other  food. 
As  we  come  into  the  “calf  season,”  as 
we  do  every  spring,  calves  will  surely 
work  lower,  and  unless  beef  steers  get 
sharply  higher,  and  soon,  cows  for 
meat  will  be  lower  too. 

Certainly,  we  are  now  in  the  price 
adjustment  period  of  “stabilization”  of 
prices,  which  only  means  lower  prices 
leveling  off  sornewhere.  My  complaint 
is  that  so  far  the  farmer  has  done 
all  the  adjusting,  with  most  of  the  sta¬ 
bilizing  taken  out  of  his  stable. 


( 
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Growing  Flowers  the  Easy  Way 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

door  start.  If  it  comes  early,  it  is 
simpler  to  plant  the  seed  outdoors  and 
thin  to  a  good  stand.  Discreet  pinching 
bad:  helps  to  make  plants  branch 
more.  Larkspur,  which  grows  from  a 
taproot,  does  not  transplant  well;  just 
thin  it.  It  may  even  be  sown  on  top  of 
the  ground  as  soon  as  the  snow  leaves 
and  lightly  scratched  in;  it  likes  cool 
growing  conditions. 

Even  the  easily  grown  annuals  need 
fertile  soil,  freedom  from  weeds,  and 
water  in  extremely  dry  weather.  This 
applies  as  well  to  the  established  bor¬ 
der  whose  backbone  would  be  peren¬ 
nials.  If  you  are  starting  from  scratch 
without  time  to  grow  a  background 
hedge,  certain  tall-growing  annuals  can 
be  grown  for  temporary  effect — kochia 
(standing  cypress),  cosmos,  or  in  warm 
sunny  locations  the  castor  oil  bean 
(ricinus).  Lower -growing  annuals  can 
be  set  in  as  desired,  leaving  room  for 
the  perennial  plants  as  they  reach  the 
stage  for  transplanting. 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
perennials  large  enough  to  divide,  a 
season  of  bloom  is  saved  if  you  wait 
until  early-flowering  ones  have  bloomed 
before  lifting  and  dividing  them.  If 
you  prefer  to  do  this  while  setting  in 
the  annuals,  the  divided  perennials 
probably  will  not  bloom  this  year.  Late 
blooming  ones,  such  as  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  benefit  from  spring  transplant¬ 
ing.  And  remember  to  give  plants  room 
to  grow — 18  to  24  inches  between 
spreading  plants  and  even  more  for 
those  forming  tall,  large  clumps,  such 
as  delphiniums.  A  good  rule  is  put 
perennials  a  trifle  closer  to  each  other 
than  half  their  height. 

Seeds  for  perennials  should  be 
planted  a^  early  as  annuals  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  good  growing  con¬ 
ditions.  Those  which  make  a  good  show 
the  first  year  are  hardy  asters,  arte- 
misia,  coreopsis,  monarda  (bee-balm), 
physostegia  and  bleeding-heart.  The 
common  ones  making  a  better  show  the 
second  year  are  veronica,  delphinium, 
stokesia,  pyrethrum  (painted  daisy), 
and  anchusa.  Some  need  three  years 
for  best  effect — dianthus  (hardy  pink), 
aquilegia  (columbine),  astilbe,  peach 
bells,  baby’s-breath,  gas-plant  and  ori¬ 
ental  poppy. 

If  you  want  hardy  phlox  to  be  true 
to  name,  buy  started  plants  from  a 
reputable  place — don’t  waste  time  try¬ 
ing  to  grow  your  own  from  seed.  It  is 
easy  to  increase  your  stock  by  dividing 


clumps  every  two  or  three  years. 
Peonies  can  be  grown  from  seed,  but 
with  excellent  varieties  available  at 
reasonable  cost  it  is  not  worth  the  time 
to  grow  them.  Get  named  varieties  and 
take  care  of  them — they  last  a  lifetime. 

Another  lifetime  investment  is  daffo¬ 
dil  bulbs.  I  have  some  in  my  garden 
that  came  from  an  old  farm  where  they 
had  gone  on,  with  dividing  every  few 
years,  for  a  generation  or  two  before 
I  got  them  25  years  ago.  Save  some 
money  to  get  new  varieties  now  and 
then — they  ask  so  little  and  return  so 
much! 

A  good  combination  in  a  perennial 
border  is  daffodils,  peonies  and  tiger 
lilies.  This  gives  a  succession  of  bloom 
and  requires  little  attention  if  a  thor¬ 
ough  job  of  preparation  is  done  in  the 
beginning.  The  bulbs  bloom  first;  the 
peonies  leaf  out  to  cover  the  dying  bulb 
foliage  and  shade  the  lily  bulbs  from 
summer  heat,  also  an  advantage. 

Another  combination  for  a  perennial 
border  which  I  use  and  find  satisfac¬ 
tory  (although  more  work  than  the 
former  because  of  necessary  staking 
and  spraying)  starts  with  an  edging 
of  yellow  jonquils  and  grape  hyacinths 
with  occasional  clumps  of  trumpet 
daffodils  between  peonies,  which  are  in 
two  rows.  Between  these  rows  are 
hardy  phlox  and  chrysanthemums 
which  give  summer  and  fall  bloom, 
bringing  the  blooming  season  down  to 
frost.  Dwarf  sweet  alyssum  is  sown 
between  the  bulbs  used  for  edging  and 
carries  on  the  blooming  season  after 
they  have  died  down.  This  particular 
border  is  exposed  on  all  sides;  hence 
is  has  no  hedge  or  fence  for  back¬ 
ground. 

Another  border  is  filled  chiefly  with 
broad-leaved  evergreens  and  has  an 
ivy-covered  brick  wall  for  its  back¬ 
ground.  Incidentally,  since  evergreens 
like  acid  soil  I  am  careful  never  to 
lime  the  border  nor  to  use  bone  meal 
there  for  fertilizer.  Every  fall,  oak 
leaves  are  piled  thick  over  the  ground 
around  these  plants — this  gives  some 
acidity  and,  with  occasional  fertilizing 
with  complete  fertilizer,  they  have  kept 
healthy.  We  don’t  want  them  to  grow 
large  since  they  were  chosen  especially 
for  their  dwarfness. 

This  brings  up  the  whole  matter  of 
soil  and  fertilizer  in  the  garden.  Most 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  average  garden  soil.  Others 
require  definitely  acid  or  sweet  soil. 


in  RUSSIA 
with  Communism 


in  ENGLAND 
with  Socialism 


in  UNITED  STATES 
with  Free  Enterprise 


Those  that  have  pronounced  likes  and 
dislikes  can  be  grouped  together,  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  artistic  appearance. 
For  instance,  bulbs  stand  some  acidity 
and  do  well  in  front  of  the  evergreens 
I  mentioned,  but  hardy  pinks  die  every 
time  I  put  them  there.  So  now  I  use 
the  pinks  as  edging  for  a  border  re¬ 
served  for  plants  that  like  a  sweet  or 
neutral  soil.  Some  lilies  like  lime  while 
others  die  in  its  presence.  Usually  the 
catalogs  indicate  if  the  bulb  requires 
other  than  normal  average  soil. 

For  ordinary  conditions  and  for  most 
plants,  dig  soil  the  depth  of  a  spading 
fork,  work  in  well-rotted  compost  or 
peat  moss  until  the  soil  is  a  healthy 
dark  color.  On  a  dry  day,  good  garden 
soil  will  crumble  when  squeezed  in  the 
hand,  not  stick  together  nor  spill 
through  the  fingers.  Very  heavy,  sticky 
soil  may  need  sand  worked  in  to  lighten 
it. 

Good  drainage  is  a  necessity.  In  light 
soils  this  is  no  problem;  in  heavy  ones 
it  may  even  be  necessary  to  lay  a 
layer  of  gravel  below  root  depth.  Plants 
must  have  air  as  well  as  moisture 
around  their  roots,  but  the  moisture 
should  not  stand  there. 

A  well  -  constructed  border  with 
plenty  of  humus  in  the  soil  can  go  on 
for  several  years  simply  by  adding 
compost  every  year  and  a  cohiplete 
fertilizer  at  least  twice  during  the 
growing  season. 

Last  fall  was  wonderful  for  digging 
up  our  old  borders  and  digging  in  com¬ 
post  and  peat  moss,  at  the  same  time 
dividing  old  clumps,  resetting  bulbs 
and  putting  in  the  new  ones.  A  good 
top  dressing  of  compost  and  5-10-5  will 
go  on  as  soon  as  weather  permits  and 
more  will  go  on  about  June.  If  any 
flowers  aren’t  better  this  year  than 
last.  I’ll  have  to  do  some  tall  hunting 
for  alibis! 
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the  several  projects.  The  Grange  had 
a  membership  of  136  last  year  but  its 
unselfish  program  has  enthused  others 
so  that  already  this  year  the  member¬ 
ship  has  increased  to  154,  which  is  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  whole 
town! 

The  Greene  Valley  Grange  project  has 
no  place  for  pessimists.  The  folks  there 
see  what  needs  doing  for  the  good  of 
the  community  and  then  go  ahead  and 
do  it.  What  is  your  organi25ation  doing 
for  everyone  in  your  community? 


Housing  is  one  of  the  best  gauges  of  the  prosperity  of  a  family  or  a  nation.  Why 
do  the  people  of  Russia  live  in  such  cramped  quarters?  Obviously/  because  they  are 
poor.  Why  are  they  poor?  Because  they  produce  so  little.  Why  do  they  produce  so 
•ittle?  Because  under  their  system  of  government,  the  individual  with  ideas  has 
little  chance  to  get  ahead.  Bureaucrats  run  business — and  run  it  into  the  ground.  And 
the  same  goes  for  Engidhd  to  a  lesser  degree. 

The  above  statement  is  copied  from  a  postcard  with  considerably  more  information, 
published  by  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government,  205  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  By  writing  this  committee  you  can  get  6  copies  of  this  postcard 
sent  y6u  free,  ^  for  $1.00,  200-600  for  ll4c  each.  Why  not  do  a  little  personal  service 
for  America  by  getting  some  of  these  cards  and  mailing  them  to  friends  where  you 
think  they  win  do  the' most  good?' 


—  A.A.  ■ 


BUILDING  A  BETTER 
COMMUNITY 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
until  proper  interment  can  be  made  in 
the  spring. 

While  all  these  things  were  going  on, 
other  folks  were  busy,  too;  Mrs.  Fred 
Bouton,  Mrs.  Amos  Avery,  Dorothy 
VanValkenburgh  and  Shirley  Bouton 
spearheaded  drives  that  saw  180  books 
collected  and  mailed  to  the  Marine  Hos¬ 
pital  Library  in  New  York,  150  pounds 
of  clothes  sent  to  the  Church  World 
Service,  eight  boxes  of  clothes  and  food 
mailed  to  Finland  and  four  large  scrap¬ 
books  of  jokes  and  pencil  puzzles  made 
and  delivered  to  the  Margaretville  Hos¬ 
pital. 

One  would  think  that  the  Grange 
that  started  all  this  would  sit  back 
and  ‘point  with  pride’  to  its  accomp¬ 
lishments.  They  are  certainly  entitled 
to  the  honor.  But  that’s  not  the  way 
Green  Valley  Grange  is  going  to  cele¬ 
brate  its  50th  anniversary  this  year. 
There  will  be  a  formal  observation  of 
the  Golden  Anniversary  on  Oct.  11  but 
in  the  meantime  members  are  busy  ex¬ 
panding  services  to  the  community. 

This  year  plans  call  for  grading  and 
fencing  off  community  hall  grounds 
for  parking;  building  and  maintaining 
a  road  to  a  public  campsite  that  they 
have  asked  the  State  to  establish  at  the 
foot  of  Halcott  Mountain;  continuation 
of  the  farm  pond  project;  chest  x-rays 
and  blood  typing  tests  for  every  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  town;  and  having  every 
child’s  teeth  given  a  fluorine  treatment 
to  prevent  decay. 

The  building  committee,  composed  of 
Mrs.  Scudder,  Myron  Morse  and  Fred 
Bouton,  plan  to  finish  the  dining  cen¬ 
ter  with  a  ceiling  as  soon  as  the  new 
heating  system  is  installed. 

While  all  this  community  activity 
was  prompted  by  the  national  contest, 
the  contest  was  soon  forgotten  as  folks 
saw  materialize  the  things  they  had 
wanted  for  so  long.  The  $1,500  national 
prize  and  $200  state  prize  both  came 
as  pleasant  surprises  and  equalled  more 
than  half  of  all  that  had  been  spent  on 


InOnly  lOMoreYears 
I  Can  Retire 

Yes,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and 
Traders  retirement  plan,  I  will 
retire  at  the  age  of  6$  with  an 
income  that  will  permit  me  to  live 
coinfortably  and  to  travel  when 
and  where  I  please. 

You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 
if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 
the  new  Farmers  and  Traders . 
policy  that  combines  retirement 
and  family  protection  in  one  low- 
cost  policy. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

>•  •• 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

A-16 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age.... 


St.  or  RD. 


I  City. 


.State. 


For  Joyful  Cough 
Relief,  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 

Saves  Big  Dollars^.  No  Cooking* 

This  splendid  recipe  is  used  by  millions 
every  year,  because  it  makes  such  a  de¬ 
pendable,  effective  medicine  for  coughs 
due  to  colds.  It’s  so  easy  to  mix — a  child 
could  do  it. 

Prom  any  druggist  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  a  special  compound  of  proven  ir- 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  soothing  effect  on  throat 
and  bronchial  irritations. 

Then  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  two 
cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved. 
It’s  no  trouble  at  all.  No  cooking  needed. 
Or  you  can  use  com  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
up  with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full 
pint  of  cough  medicine,  very  effective  and 
quick-acting,  and  you  getabout  four  times 
as  much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils, 
and  children  love  its  pleasant  taste. 

You’ll  be  surprised  by  the  way  it  takes 
hold  of  coughs,  giving  you  quick  relief. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irri¬ 
tated  membranes,  and  helps  clear  the  air 
passages.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 


(358)  38 
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Kernels,  {Screenings 

oMjd  Clinff  By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


OR  THE  first  time  in  my  life, 
as  a  result  of  living  here  in 
Florida  since  the  first  of 
December,  I  have  complete¬ 
ly  lost  my  “feel”  for  the 


seasons. 

I  find  myself  awakening  in  the 
morning  wondering  if  the  pastures  are 
drying  up,  and  if  the  cows  are  shrink¬ 
ing  because  of  flies  and  hot  weather. 
Then  I  progress  to  wondering  if  the 
hoys  have  got  their  oats  in.  By  that 
time  I’m  fully  awake  and  aware  of 
the  fact  that  no  matter  how  warm  and 
balmy  it  is  in  Florida,  it’s  still  mid- 
February  at  Sunnygables. 

To  add  to  my  confusion  as  a  result 
of  going  through  an  entire  winter 
with  the  temperature  hovering  between 
70  and  80  most  of  the  time,  there  have 
been  the  reports  I  have  read  in  the 
papers  about  the  terrific  storms' in  the 
West,  and  record-breaking  warmth  in 
cities  like  New  York  and  Washington, 

D.  C. 


In  an  endeavor  to  get  at  least  partly 
straightened  out,  I  wrote  my  son  in 
New  Mexico  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  give  me  a  first-hand  account 
of  what  his  section  has  been  up  against 
in  the  way  of  winter  weather.  He  re¬ 
plied  at  length.  I  arn  passing  his  re¬ 
port  on  to  you,  both  because  it  is  au¬ 
thentic  and  because  so  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  page  follow  the  farm¬ 
ing  at  South  Spring  Ranch  as  close¬ 
ly  as  they  do. 


WEATHEB  DOWN 
MEXICO  WAY 


COLD  WEATHER  and  snow  are  not 
a  new  thing  for  us  in  New  Mexico, 
but  we  expect  them  to  come  occasion¬ 
ally  and  not  to  last.  However,  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  this  year  we  had  snow  on  the 
ground  continuously.  Temperatures 
during  the  day  stayed  in  the  thirties. 
On  several  nights  they  went  below 
zero  to  a  low  of  -17.  • 

Now,  on  February  15,  in  spite  of  the! 
continuing  storms  to  the  north  of  us, 
we  are  back  to  our  normal  weather. 
Temperatures  run  around  a  low  of  30 
at  night,  with  a  high  in  the  afternoon 
in  the  sixties.  Apparently  the  sun  for 
which  New  Mexico  is  justly  famous  is 
winning  the  battle  of  the  elements. 
Even  so,  we  still  have  to  get  over  the 
effects  of  this  winter’s  storms. 

Caiile  on  Feed 

At  South  Spring  Ranch  we  currently 
have  about  500  head  of  cattle  on  feed. 
I  do  not  own  these  cattle.  I  merely 
furnish  the  feed  lots  and  the  use  of 
certain  other  facilities  and  receive  the 
manure  in  return. 

Although  I  have  no  financial  stake 
in  the  cattle,  the  month  of  January 
was  a  nightmare  for  me.  The  cattle 
had  no  shelter.  The  feed  lots  became 
very  wet  in  the  daily  thaws,  so  wet 
that  the  cattle  refiised  to  lie  down. 
They  stood  around  with  humped  backs, 
and  often  with  two  or  three  days  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  snow  and  ice  on  their 
backs.  They  ate  sparingly  and  drank 
little. 

We  attempted  to  dry  up  the  wet  lots 
as  much  as  possible.  There  was  no 
other  work  we  could  do  on  the  farm 
during  this  period,  so  the  boys  spent 
day  after  day  hauling  bedding  to  the 


lot.  It  was  a  discouraging  job,  for  we 
had  to  soak  up  tons  of  moisture.  Each 
day’s  contribution  of  bedding  disap¬ 
peared  overnight. 

Before  we  got  through  hauling  bed¬ 
ding,  we  had  cleaned  up  every  ugly 
looking  pile  of  straw  and  hay  on  the 
farm-^a  job  we  had  been  hoping  to  do 
for  years.  We  even  cleaned  up  the  15- 
year  accumulation  of  chaff  in  the  big 
hay  barn,  and  hauled  into  the  yards 
last  summer’s  pile  of  horse  manure. 

A  result  of  all  this  activity  is  that 
we  now  have  tons  and  tons  of  manure 
to  haul.  We  are  well  aware  that  this 
manure  also  will  grow  tons  and  tons 
of  weeds,  but  we  believe  the  contribu¬ 
tion  the  manure  will  make  to  the 
water-carrying  capacity  of  our  land 
and  its  humus  content  is  well  worth 
both  the  work  of  hauling  it  and  the 
job  of  fighting  down  the  weeds. 

With  the  return  of  normal  tempera¬ 
tures,  the  cattle  in  the  yards  have  fill¬ 
ed  up  again.  They  even  are  becoming 
quite  playful  when  the  sun  is  warm. 
The  man  who  owns  them  has  no  idea 
what  his  losses  from  the  storms  have 
been.  The  best  guess  is  that  the  cattle 
merely  held  their  own  for  a  month. 
Meanwhile,  insult  was  added  to  injury 
by  the  falling  cattle  market. 

Cattle  on  Bange 

Down  here  where  cattle  and  sheep 
ranching  is  on  a  comparable  scale  with 
the  northern  range  states,  we  can  fully 
appreciate  what  those  ranchers  have 
been  going  through.  By  a  continuous 
struggle  during  the  bad  weather,  ranch¬ 
ers  here  have  kept  their  death  losses 
negligible.  Their  greatest  loss  has  been 
in  the  hidden  shrinkage. 

One  sheep  man  I  talked  to  told  me 
he  lost  only  eight  out  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  ewes  during  the  storm.  These  par¬ 
ticular  sheep  were  covered  so  deeply 
by  drifting  snow  that  they  were  unable 
to  get  up.  They  were  found  after  the 
thaw. 

Another  rancher  reported  that  he  had 
lost  quite  a  few  newborn  calves  which 
were  frozen  to  death.  He  had  been  able 
to  save  a  great  many  calves  during  the 
month,  but  with  20  square  miles  to 
cover  each  day  in  the  face  of  sub-zero 
winds,  he  naturally  missed  some. 

Actually,  after  two  or  three  years 
of  sub-normal  rainfall,  the  snow  this 
winter  probably  will  more  than  repay 
for  the  losses  it  cost.  Early  spring 
weeds  which  are  an  important  part  of 
range  forage  are  already  beginning  to 
show  green.  With  plenty  of  moisture 
under  them  this  growth  will  come  on 
fast  and  range  animals  will  gain  con¬ 
dition  and  weight  rapidly. 

Government  Potatoes 

Potatoes  have  been  providing  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  feed  lot  rations  in 
the  Pecos  Valley  this  winter.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  delivers  these  potatoes  here 
for  six  dollars  a  ton. 

Observation  of  potato-fed  cattle  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather  shows  that  they 
seem  to  suffer  most  seriously  from  the 
wet  and  cold.  Potatoes  apparently  do 
not  provide  the  warmth  of  corn. 
Shrinkage  of  the  potato-fed  cattle  was 
high. 

A  commercial  dairyman  here  has 
been  feeding  potatoes  quite  extensively. 
His  dairy  cows  fared  little  better  than 


the  feed  lot  cattle  during  the  cold 
weather,  for  the  only  time  they  had 
any  shelter  was  when  they  were  being 
milked.  150  head  shrunk  an  average  of 
nearly  10  pounds  of  milk  a  day  during 
the  worst  of  the  cold  weather. 

Cattle  Market 

As  this  is  written,  our  cattle  market 
is  stronger — up  at  least  three  dollars 
a  hundredweight  over  the  low  point. 
During  the  time  the  prices  were  fall¬ 
ing,  feeders  kept  buying  cheaper  cattle 
to  add  to  what  they  had  on  feed  so  as 
to  average  down  their  costs.  To  date, 
most  of  the  effect  of  the  falling  cattle, 
prices  on  the  feeders  has  been  mental. 
They  had  envisioned  large  profits.  Now 
they  have  had  to  give  up  this  hope,  but 
most  of  them  still  believe  they  will 
come  out  with  small  margins  on  their 
feeding  operations. 

Feed  Business 

I  have  a  friend  who  operates  a  feed 
mill  and  store.  Surprisingly  enough,  he 
reports  that  the  storms  did  not  increase 
his  feed  sales.  Most  ranchers,  following 
their  usual  custom,  had  stock.*!  of  emer¬ 
gency  winter  feed  on  hand.  These  they 
fed  up,  and  they  are  not  replacing  their 
supplies  now  because  of  the  weed 
growth  and  the  immediate  prospects 
of  better  range  feed.  My  friend  also  re¬ 
ports  that  his  sale  of  poultry  feed  and 
family  cow  dairy  feeds  is  very  light. 
Under  the  prosperous  conditions  we 
have  been  enjoying,  a  lot  of  local  farm¬ 
ers  have  gone  out  of  producing  their 
own  eggs  and  milk,  and  are  buying 
them. 

Lower  Bio  Granile  Valley 

A  week  ago  I  made  a  trip  into  the 
“Lower  Valley’’  of  Texa^  to  check  on 
the  onion  plants  which  are  being  raised 
for  me  there.  News  reports  of  a  frost 
in  that  semi-tropical  section  had  left 
me  with  some  concern,  although  onions 
when  young  can  stand  a  lot  of  cold. 

I  found  my  onion  plants  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  but  about  two  weeks  late  in  de¬ 
velopment.  I  found  also  a  sight  that 
was  distressing  to  a  farmer’s  eye.  I 
saw  field  after  field  of  potato  and  to¬ 
mato  vines  burned  black  by  frost. 
These  were  plants  that  would  have 
started  to  yield  in  a  couple  of  months. 
Cabbage,  then  being  harvested,  broc¬ 
coli  and  carrots,  were  the  only  crops 
which  withstood  the  frost. 

The  loss  in  the  citrus  groves  has  not 
been  determined.  I  certainly  could  not 
judge  it.  I  was  frightened  at  the  pos¬ 
sibility.  Large,  older  groves  did  not 
appear  to  be  too  badly  hurt,  their  very 
bulk  providing  protection.  New  groves, 
four  or  five  feet  high,  had  lost  all 
their  leaves  when  I  saw  them  the  week 
after  the  frost.  Growers  feared  that 
the  damage  would  extend  to  the  root 
stocks. 

Farmers  in  the  vali<sy  were  busy 
when  I  was  there  getting  their  potato 
and  tomato  land  ready  to  plant  to  cot¬ 
ton.  But  in  this  they  were  slowed  by 
rains  which  followed  the  frost. 

South  Spring  Bauch 

Our  own  farm  work  was  in  very  good 
shape  at  the  time  the  stormy  weather 
hit.  An  open  fall  let  us  finish  cotton 
picking  early  in  December.  We  imme¬ 
diately  began  getting  ready  for  this 
spring.  In  two  days  this  week  we  fin¬ 
ished  the  discing  needed  to  have  this 
operation  behind  us.  In  10  days  we  will 
be  ready  to  water  our  land  prepara¬ 
tory  to  planting.  However,  we  will  not 
start  this  watering  until  about  the 
middle  of  March. 

Our  crops  this  year  will  be  primarily 
cotton  and  alfalfa.  Cotton  acreage  will 


be  near  200,  with  hay  taking  110  acres. 
Seventy  acres  of  this  hay  will  be  new 
seeding,  and  thus  not  productive.  I  am 
putting  an  all-out  effort  into  cotton 
this  year,  since  it  appears  to  be  the 
last  year  that  we  will  have  a  high 
government  support  price. 

The  trip  to  South  Texas  left  me  un¬ 
decided  about  onions.  I  normally  sell 
half  of  my  plant  production  and  for 
the  past  several  years  have  planted 
about  25  acres  myself.  Onions  in  South 
Texas  will  be  late  this  year.  If  North¬ 
east  Texas  plants  onions  they  also  will 
be  quite  late.  These  two  crops  will 
both  be  so  late  that  they  will  run  over 
into  the  short  marketing  period  I  have 
before  Idaho  and  New  York  onions  af¬ 
fect  my  market.  So  far,  I  can  be  quite 
flexible  in  my  plans,  planting  onions 
at  any  time  after  March  first.  If  I  de¬ 
cide  not  to  plant  onions,  this  land  will 
go  to  cotton.  Right  now  I  am  putting 
every  effort  into  selling  my  plants.  If 
I  am  successful  in  this,  I  will  not  plant 

Growing  Conditions 

All  of  my  farm  was  benefitted  by  the 
addition  of  moisture  last  month,  es¬ 
pecially  the  new  seedings  of  alfalfa 
and  the  permanent  pasture.  Irrigation 
is  not  in  itself  the  perfect  way  to  wa¬ 
ter  land.  No  one  has  improved  upon 
rain,  or  better  still,  snow.  The  flooding 
method  which  we  use  in  irrigation  is 
hard  on  young  alfalfa  and  the  pasture 
grasses.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
washing  and  covering  that  cannot  be 
prevented  in  irrigation.  The  moisture 
from  the  snow  served  to  loosen  rather 
than  tighten  the  soil.  The  alfalfa  seed¬ 
ing  has  passed,  in  m>  mind,  from  a 
“maybe”  to  ^  sure  thing  now  that  the 

benefit  of  the  snow  can  be  seen. 
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Visitors 

Each  year  we  have  many  visitors  to 
South  Spring  Ranch  from  among  the 
readers  of  this  page.  Most  of  them  are 
apologetic  over  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
terfering  with  our  work.  I  want  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  of  you  an  invitation  to  visit 
South  Spring  Ranch  whenever  you  are 
near.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  visit¬ 
ors  from  home,  for  that  is  what  the 
Northeast  is  to  us.  We  will  be  new¬ 
comers  until  we  have  lived  here  30 
years. 

Work  Prospects 

I  occasionally  receive  letters  from 
young  men  in  the  Northeast  inquiring 
about  the  prospect  of  getting  jobs  in 
this  section.  I  have  always  written 
them  in  an  attempt  to  discourage  such 
plans.  There  is  an  abundance  of  rela¬ 
tively  cheap  labor,  and  incidentally, 
low  grade  labor,  here.  A  good,  hard 
working  Northeast  farm  boy  would  be 
strictly  out  of  place  in  the  slower  mov¬ 
ing  general  run  of  labor  here.  But  I 
would  welcome  some  boys  of  Northeast 
calibre  if  there  was  any  possibility  of 
working  out  a  plan  to  use  them.  As  it 
is  I  can  only  wish  for  that  which  is 
impossible  to  have. — H.  E.  Babcock,  Jr. 
*  *  * 

HIJMPHBEY  CONFIRMS 

A  few  days  before  this  page  was 
written,  Hugh  Humphrey  of  Oneida 
County,  one  of  the  best  of  New  York 
State’s  farmers,  dropped  in  for  a  call 
on  us  here  in  Florida.  He  had  just  driv¬ 
en  in  from  California  and  had  passed 
through  the  storm  conditions  Howard 
has  described.  In  fact,  on  his  way  out 
to  California  he  had  visited  South 
Spring  Ranch.  Hugh,  who  is  certainly 
no  softie  and  has  seen  plenty  of  New 
York  State  winters,  fully  confirmed  all 
we  have  read  about  snow  in  California, 
the  icy  roads  across  the  Southwest  and 
the  terrific  power  of  sub-zero  winds. 

— H.E.B. 


Ai  i^ncan  Ag'ricnlturist.  March  5,  1949 
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MOWER:  The  WINPOWER  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY  of  Newton, 
Iowa  has  developed  a  new  low- 
cost  sickle  bar  power  mower  de¬ 
signed  for  use  OR  lawns  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  trimming  around 
hedges.  Several  thousand  of  these 
mowers  will  be  produced  during 
the  coming  year. 

TURKEY:  At  the  recent  National 
TurJcey  Conference  at  Des  Moines, 
Towa,  the  grand  champion  turkey 
was  purchased  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Sals- 
bury  of  DR.  SALSBURY’S  LAB¬ 
ORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 
The  price  was  $31  a  pound,  a  total 
of  $1,135.37.  The  purpose  was  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  intere,st  of  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Laboratories  in  the  production  of 
quality  turkeys. 

MOTORS:  Electric  motors  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  important 
to  do  farm  jobs.  If  you  would  like 
to  get  a  booklet  called  "How  to 
Apply  Motors  and  Controls  to  Farm 
Jobs"  send  to  the  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  Department,  WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC  CORP.,  P.  O.  Box  868, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  booklet  has  16 
pages,  is  well  illustrated  and  con¬ 
tains  considerable  information  which 
you  will  find  useful. 

AIR:  The  GOODYEAR  TIRE  COM¬ 
PANY  stresses  the  importance  of 
maintaining  correct  inflation  and 
regular  rotation  on  the  car  for  low 
pressure,  super-cushion  tires  manu¬ 
factured  by  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company. 

MOVIE:  The  CATERPILLAR  TRAC¬ 
TOR  COMPANY  of  Peoria  8,  Illinois, 
has  a  new  colored  sound  movie 
"The  Farmer  Does  the  Job,"  which 
is  available  for  showing  at  farm 
meetings. 

HEAT:  Since  the  story  on  Heat¬ 
ing  of  Milk  Houses  appeared  in  the 
November  6  issue,  readers  have 
asked  where  they  can  buy  such  a 
heater.  G.L.F.  stores  are,  handling 
one  and  will  be  very  glad  to  give 
you  information  on  request. 


"LIFTER" — If  you've  ever  wrenched 
your  back  or  dropped  a  full  can  of 
milk  on  your  toes,  you'll  welcome 
the  addition  of  this  lifting  device 
>n  your  milk  house.  Its  manufactur- 
n*"  claims  that  the  lifter  soon  pays 
for  itself  in  the  damage  saved  to 
cons  and  cooler  alone,  and  operates 
efficiently  even  in  low-ceilinged 
milk  houses.  Full  information  may 
*>e  had  by  writing  6TARLINE,  INC., 
Harvard,  Illinois. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

CATTLE  THIEVES 
THWARTED 

During  the  night  of  January  17, 
Preston  Smith,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Corry, 
Pa.,  narrotvly  missed  the  loss  of  four 
cows  by  theft.  Mr.  Smith  operates  a 
farm  owned  by  Val  Cencarik  who  also 
owns  a  feed  mill  in  Corry.  Apparently 
the  rustlers  had  difficulty  in  getting 
tho  cows  loaded  onto  the  trucks,  as 
ono  of  them  began  to  bawl. 

Mr.  Smith  was  awakened  but  by  the 
time  he  arrived  on  the  scene  the 
thieves  had  made  a  quick  getaway. 
One  of  the  cows  had  been  thrown  from 
the  truck  as  it  turned  a  corner  and 
was  badly  crippled.  The  State  Troopers 
were  notified  and  at  3  A.  M.  started 
to  search  for  th^  thieves  but  could  not 
locate  them. 

—  A. A*  — 

WHEN  YOU  INVEST 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received 
from  subscribers  relative  to  invest¬ 
ments.  If  the  evidence  indicates  that 
the  proposed  investment  is  entirely  un¬ 
sound,  we  are  glad  to  so  advise,  but 
aside  from  that,  the  Service  Bureau 
does  not  attempt  to  furnish  advice  on 
investments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  satisfactory 
investment  for  one  person  might  not 
be  the  right  one  for  another.  For  most 
farmers  there  are  at  least  two  primary 
requirements:  first,  that  the  investment 
be  safe  in  so  far  as  humanly  possible; 
second,  that  the  money  be  invested 
where  it  can  be  turned  into  cash  read¬ 
ily  if  needed. 

Promises  of  high  returns  usually 
mean  a  high  risk.  In  fact,  many  sub¬ 
scribers  have  recently  sent  us  glowing 
promises  received  through  the  mail 
from..  Toronto,  Canada.  A  close  read¬ 
ing  reveals  the  plain  statement  that 
the  scheme  is  a  pure  speculation,  and 
on  this  basis  the  man  who  sends  money 
has  no  complaint  if  it  is  lost. 

—  A.A.  — 

GET  A  DOWN  PAYMENT! 

“In  December,  a  man  came  and  wanted 
to  buy  some  Christmas  trees.  We  cut  and 
bundled  them  for  him.  He  took  one  load 
and  paid  for  it  and  said  he  would  be  back 
for  the  other  load,  but  never  came.  Can 
we  collect  for  the  trees  that  he  left?” 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have 
had  at  least  half  a  dozen  letters  telling 
the  same  story.  If  the  trees  were  defi¬ 
nitely  ordered,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  it  is  a  just  debt  and  should  be 
paid.  However,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
it  is  evident  that  the  man  who  bought 
these  trees  has  no  financial  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  the 
case  went  to  Court  and  a  judgment 
was  secured,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
collect  on  the  judgment. 

The  experiences  of  these  readers 
point  to  the  importance  of  unusual  care 
in  making  such  deals.  The  trees,  once 
they  are  cut,  have  no  value  after 
Christmas.  Obviously,  the  market  was 
over-supplied  and  the  buyer  took  the 
easy,  though  dishonest,  method  of 
avoiding  payment. 

To  avoid  a  situation  such  as  our  sub¬ 
scriber  experienced,  demand  a  substan¬ 
tial  cash  payment  “on  the  barrel  head” 
before  the  trees  are  cut. 

—  A.A.  — 

YOU’RE  WELCOME 

The  company  sent  me  a  check  for 
$16.00  and  I  certainly  was  very  pleased 
to  get  it. 

1  can’t  thank  you  folks  half  enough, 
but  I  will  always  be  grateful  for  the 
way  you  liave  helped  me  in  this  case. 
I  know  very  well  that  I  would  have  had 
no  luck  at  all  if  you  hadn’t  helped  me 
out.  I  will  always  be  glad  to  tell  any¬ 
one  that  you  most  certainly  stand  up 
for  youi-  subsci'ibers.  Thanks  very  mtich 
1  again. — /.  P. 


AUTO  CRASHES  IN 
DENSE  FOG 


In  this  car  John  L.  Lynch,  Andover,  N.  Y.,  lost  his  life. 


Riding  to  -work  vith  a  friend  vhen 
the  early  morning  fog  became  so  dense 
that  the  driver  lost  control  of  the 
car^  left  the  road  and  overtiirned_, 

John  L.  Lynch  of  Andover ^  h.  Y.  lost 
his  life  when  he  was  pinned  beneath 
the  overturned  car. 

Johnny^  as  he  was  affectionately 
known,,  had  donated  blood  to  the  Red 
Cross  the  afternoon  previous  to  the 
accident,,  and  had  spent  the  evening 
playing  -  softball  on  the  local  athletic 
field. 

March  13:,  19^8,  Don  Crowley^  our 
agent,,  called  on  Johnny  and  took  his 
application  for  a  North  American 
Policy.  In  fact,,  Johnny  took  two 
applications^  so  he  would  have  "double 
protection . " 

Within  seven  months  to  the  day  that 
he  bought  the  policies^  his  parents 
received  a  check  for  $2,000.00  cover¬ 
ing  the  "Double  Benefit"  payment  due. 
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ll}f  nribw  nf  Irene  V.  ],.ynch  and  James  J.  Lynch,  mother  ^2.000.00 
and  father  and  beneficiaries  of  John  L.  Lynch,  deceased- 
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ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


N  EW  YORK  CITY  —  the  World’s 
greatest  market  for  fluid  milk  —  has 
been  upset  for  months  by  a  bitter 
agitation  against  high  milk  prices. 
Sales  have  fallen  off.  As  in  the  past, 
the  Dairymen’s  League  —  largely 
because  it  is  one  of  the  big  whole¬ 
salers  supplying  New  York  —  has 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  criticism. 


Uninformed  spokesmen  for  con¬ 
sumer  groups  have  recklessly 
lumped  the  League  with  a  mythi¬ 
cal  “Big  Three”  combination  of 
dealers.  Others,  by  inference,  have 
included  the  League  in  a  group  of 
price  fixers  “Who  do  not  produce 
milk,  but  merely  distribute  it.” 


ADV. 

REPRODUCED 
THREE-FOURTHS 
ACTUAL  SIZE 


League  Tells  the  Facts! 


In  fairness  to  League  members,  and 
to  the  economic  interest  of  all  dairy 
farmers,  the  League  is  publishing  a 
series  of  educational  messages  in  Ylet- 
ropolitan  newspapers.  These  are  aimed 
to  educate  New  York’s  great  body  of 
consumers  as  to  the  true  situation,  and 
particularly  as  to  the  important  part 
played  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  in 
New  York’s  food  supply.  The  adver¬ 
tisement,  reprinted  at  the  left,  is  one 
of  the  messages  currently  appearing 
in  New  York  City  dailies. 

It  states  clearly  that  the  League  sells 
no  milk  at  retail  in  New  York  City; 
and  that,  in  fact.  League  members 
have  nothing  to  say  as  to  New  York 
City  retail  prices. 
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‘‘FOR  Grass  Silage, 
Pasture  or 
Chopped  Hay 


An  Interview  with  Phil  Wilson  hy  H.  L.  Cosline 


B 


ACK  IN  1940,  fire  leveled  the  barn  and  two  wood  silos  on 
the  Wilson  farm  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  Faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  rebuilding,  the  Wilsons,  W.  S.  and  his  son  Phil,  de¬ 
cided  to  try  making  milk  without  dry  hay,  so  they  built  a 
one  story  cow  barn  and  two  16  x  40  concrete  silos.  The 
decision  was  not  reached  blindly.  Previous  to  the, fire  they  had  tried 
grass  silage  and  had  seeded  some  birdsfoot  trefoil  which  was  to 
become  the  basis  for  their  roughage  program.  After  seven  years’ 
experience,  they  have  no  intention  of  changing  their  program. 

Erection  of  the  one  story  stable  makes  an  interesting  story.  On 
the  farm  there  was  a  henhouse  the  same  width  as  the  barn  founda¬ 
tion.  It  was  cut  into  three  sections,  moved  to  the  foundation  and 
remodeled  to  house  the  milking  herd.  But  interesting  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  barn  was,  the  real  story  concerns  birdsfoot  trefoil 
and  grass  silage. 


The  Wilsons  first  saw  birdsfoot  growing  in  Albany  County  in 
1937.  It  looked  good  to  them.  Their  first  seeding  was  made  on 
pasture  without  fitting  and  the  results  were  poor.  Then  they  began 
fitting  before  seeding  and  in  spite  of  the  claim  from  some  quarters 
that  birdsfoot  is  best  adapted  to  heavy  land,  they  have  had  remark¬ 
able  success  on  sand  so  light  that  it  will  blow  when  bare.  It  lasts 
too,  the  first  field  successfully  seeded  about  10  years  ago  has  never 
been  plowed  since! 

Gradually  more  fields  have  been  seeded,  until  this  year  the  farm 
will  be  just  about  100%  meadow  and  pasture.  The  entire  farm  has 
296  acres,  with  200  acres  in  hay  and  pastures.  Fifty-five  acres  of 
grass  are  put  into  the  two  silos,  about  50  acres  are  combined  for 
seed  and  the  balance  is  pastured. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  method  of  seeding  birdsfoot  on  this  farm. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  land  is  first  fitted.  The  present  seed 


Phil  Wilson  milking  one  of  the  cows  in  the  herd.  They  get  no  dry  hay  for 
roughage  but  eat  plenty  of  grass  silage. 


mixture  used  is  6  pounds  of  birdsfoot,  4  pounds  of  orchard  grass 
and  8  pounds  of  brome  grass.  When  seeded  in  the  spring  without 
a  nurse  crop,  fields  are  clipped  to  control  weeds. 

Regardless  of  the  usual  comment  that  birdsfoot  is  a  slow  starter 
I  saw  a  beautiful  field  last  fall  that  was  disced  in  the  fall  of  1947 
and  seeded  in  the  spring  of  1948.  I  could  stand  at  any  point  and 
see  birdsfoot  in  every  direction. 

PUTTING  UP  GRASS  SIUAGE 

Here  is  the  way  the  birdsfoot  is  handled  for  silage.  Last  summer 
the  harvest  was  started  June  8  and  completed  June  28.  A  field  forage 
harvester  is  used  which  delivers  the  chopped  birdsfoot-grass  mixture 
into  a  truck.  At  the  silo  it  is  dumped  into  a  blower  which  elevates 
it  into  the  silo.  No  preservative  is  used. 

The  Wilsons  seal  their  silos  with  sawdust  and  find  it  very  satis¬ 
factory.  It  ^ holds  the  moisture  in  the  top  layer  as  well  as  giving 
sufficient  weight  to  pack  it.  They  use  a  truck  load  on  each  silo 
which  gives  a  seal  of  15  to  18  inches.  The  sawdust  is  blown  into  the 
silo  with  the  ensilage  blower.  The  weight  of  the  sawdust  can  be  in¬ 
creased  considerably  by  sprinkling  with  a  hose  and  lawn  sprinkler 
after  it  is  in  the  silo.  They  use  the  sawdust  in  the  gutters  when  it 
is  removed  so  there  is  no  waste. 

The  cut  grass  is  not  wilted.  “The  only  advantage,”  said  Phil  “is 
to  cut  the  tonnage  handled.  The  danger  of  over-wilting,  which  will 
surely  cause  spoilage,  is  so  great  that  we  don’t  feel  it  should  be 
considered  at  all.  We  don’t  believe  that  silage  can  be  put  in  too 
green.  We  never  figure  on  having  more  than  one  load  of  grass  cut 
ahead,  and  once  we  start  filling  we  fill  every  day  regardless  of 
weather  unless  it’s  raining  hard  enough  so  we  can’t  keep  the  belts 
on.  Cut  it  and  get  it  into  the  silo  and  sealed  by  the  quickest 
possible  method;  don’t  worry  about  moisture  {Turn  to  Page  16) 
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Henry  Makarainen,  poultry- 
man  of  R.  D.  Ithaca,  right,  and 
John  Vandervort,  G.L.F.  poultry 
specialist,  left. 


Eight  Weeks  Old  And 


Time  To  Change  To  .  , , 


G.L.F.  Growing 

Raising  pullets  at  low  cost  is  particularly  important  this  year  because  more  chicks  are  being 
raised  and  poultry  income  prospects  are  not  as  bright  as  a  year  ago. 


Feed  makes  up  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  growing  birds.  Although  poultry  feed  prices  are 
about  20  per  cent  below  a  year  ago,  other  costs  are  still  high  and  any  further  savings  that  can  be 
made  on  feed  will  help  get  lower  cost  pullets. 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  to  cut  feed  costs  is  to  change  to  G.L.F.  Groiving  Mash  at 
eight  weeks  of  age.  Lower  cost  growing  mash  can  be  fed  at  this  time  because  growing  chicks  no 
longer  need  the  concentrated  nutrients  they  receive  in  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter.  G.L.F.  Growing 
Mash  fed  with  full-size  scratch  grains  furnishes  all  the  nutrients  growing  pullets  need  from  eight 
weeks  until  they  start  to  lay,  and  is  made  to  feed  birds  that  do  not  have  access  to  good  pasture. 


Here  are  three  more  ways  to  cut  costs  and  grow  big  healthy  pullets: 


IGet  chicks  off  to  a  good  start  with  G.L.F. 
^  Chick  Starter.  This  year  G.L.F.  Chick 
Starter  is  higher  in  energy  and  lower  in 
fibre  which  gets  rapid  early  gains.  G.L.F.  Chick 
Starter  is  the  result  of  the  latest  research  find¬ 
ings  at  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  contains 
all  the  nutrients  growing  chicks  need  for  the 
first  six  weeks.  From  six  to  eight  weeks,  add 
coarse  scratch  to  the  diet. 


3  Stop  feed  waste  with  pellets.  Where 
^  growing  birds  tend  to  waste  feed  by  bill¬ 
ing  out  the  mash  in  the  hoppers  or  where 
wind  blows  mash  from  the  range  hoppers, 
further  feed  saving  can  be  accomplished  by 
using  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash  in  pellet  form. 

Ask  for  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash  or  Green  Pas¬ 
ture  Growing  Flash  in  either  the  regular  or 
pelleted  form  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


2  Make  full  use  of  poultry  pastures.  Good 
^  Ladino  clover  poultry  pastures  cut  feed 
costs  because  feed  consumption  is  re¬ 
duced  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  This  saving  can 
be  increased  so  that  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
feed  is  saved  ...  or  about  3  pounds  per  bird 
...  by  closing  the  feed  hoppers  part  of  the  day 
and  moderately  restricting  mash  consumption. 
Further  savings  can  be  made  with  pullets  on 
pasture  with  G.L.F.  Green  Pasture  Growing 
Mash,  which  is  usually  less  expensive  than 
the  regular  growing  mash. 


Henry  Makarainen,  the  poultryman 
pictured  above,  has  started  2,100  pullet 
chicks  this  year.  Last  year  his  egg  pro¬ 
duction  ran  between  70  and  80  per  cent, 
and  when  he  sold  the  old  birds,  they 
averaged  over  63^  pounds.  Mr.  Makar¬ 
ainen  feeds  G.L.F.  poultry  feeds  through¬ 
out. 


COOPFIlAriVL  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  hy  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
P ennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


Mash 


IWS  lOTES 


Cheaper  Plant  Food.  Farmers  can  cut 
the  cost  of  the  plant  food  nutrients  in 
fertilizer  this  spring  by  using  the  higher 
analysis  grades.  The  more  plant  food 
nutrients  a  fertilizer  contains,  the  less 
handling  and  shipping  costs  per  ton. 
Handling  high  analysis  fertilizer  on  the 
farm  is  easier  for  the  same  reasons.  Ask 
the  men  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
to  help  with  your  fertilizer  order,  and  ask 
especially  about  0-20-20  and  0-19-19  with 
borax  for  legume  meadows  and  pastures. 
Liming  Made  Easy.  Many  G.L.F.  Serv¬ 
ice  Agencies  are  equipped  to  supply  you 
with  limestone  and  spread  it  on  your 
farm  at  a  very  low  cost.  Where  this  serv¬ 
ice  is  available  it  completely  eliminates  a 
hard,  disagreeable  job  for  which  many 
farmers  are  not  equipped.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  arrange  for  spring  lime  spreading 
soon,  in  order  to  get  the  job  done  when 
you  want  it. 

Keep  Litter  Dry.  A  new  product  this 
year  Litter  Dri — will  do  the  work  of 
slaked  lime  in  keeping  built  up  litter  dry 
without  the  danger  of  burning  the  poul¬ 
tryman  or  the  chickens.  If  you  have 
trouble  with  damp  litter,  ask  about 
Litter  Dri  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 

Keep  The  Wheels  Rolling.  Today 
most  farmers  depend  on  rubber-tired 
equipment  to  do  a  lai'gc  share  of  their 
work.  G.L.F.  can  help  keep  the  wheels 
rolling  by  supplying  both  front  and  rear 
tractor  tires  and  all  common  size  truck 
and  passenger  car  tires.  Ask  for  more  de¬ 
tails  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 
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Assemblyman  Barrett  Answers 
State  University  Trnstees 


Every  taxpayer  and  parent  in  New 
York  State  will  he  interested  in  the 
following  statement  by  Assemblyman 
Elisha  T.  Barrett  on  the  matter  of  the 
State  University  law  which  was  forced 
through  the  Legislature  last  year. 

Assemblyman  Barrett  and  Senator 
William  F.  Condon,  both  Republicans, 
have  introduced  in  each  House  a  bill 
known  as  the  Condon-Barrett  Bill, 
which  would  amend  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Law  so  as  to  remove  the  danger 
of  political  control  and  dual  adminis- 
4  tration  of  education.  By  this  amend¬ 
ment  the  University  Trustees  have  full 
authority  to  build  and  administer  such 
additional  facilities  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  as  are  approved  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  including  medical  centers,  but 
the  adijiinistration  of  the  31  existing 
State  colleges  and  institutes,  including 
the  teachers’  colleges,  would  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  Regents. 

The  statement  follows: 

I  CANNOT  let  the  misrepresentations 
contained  in  the  recent  statement  of 
the  Tru.stees  of  the  State  University  go 
unanswered. 

The  charge  that  the  Condon-Barrett 
bill  would  destroy  the  State  University 
is  false. 

The  charge  that  it  would  delay  the 
building  of  new  medical  schools  is  false. 

The  charge  that  it  is  related  to  any 
effort  of  any  person  or  group  of  per¬ 
sons  to  reduce  the  twelve  million  dol¬ 
lars  proposed  ir>  the  budget  for  new 
medical  schools  and  community  col¬ 
leges  is  false. 

If  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  are  really  interested  in  creating 
new  medical  schools  in  this  State,  they 
can  do  it  under  the  Condon-Barrett 
bill  the  day  after  the  bill  is  enacted 
and  the  money  is  appropriated. 

The  Condon-Barrett  bill  is  a  better 
bill  for  the  State  University  than  the 
present  State  University  law.  Any  fair 
reading  of  the  two  bills  will  prove  this. 
Under  the  present  State  University  law, 
the  Board  of  Regents  has  a  veto  power 
over  the  creation  of  new  medical 
schools  and  other  facilities.  The  Con¬ 
don-Barrett  bill  removes  that  veto 
power.  It  sets  the  State  University 
Trustees  free  of  the  Regents.  It  makes 
it  the  primary  job  of  the  Trustees  to 
set  up  the  new  schools,  and  gives  them 
complete  corporate  power  to  do  so. 

If  the  State  University  Trustees 
can’t  set  up  a  State  University  under 
the  Condon-Barrett  bill,  they  can’t  set 
it  up  under  any  bill  and  we  had  better 
go  out  and  get  a  new  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  Condon-Barrett  bill  does  not 
transfer  to  the  Trustees  our  thirty-one 
existing  State  institutions,  with  their 
28,000  students.  Does  that  “destroy” 
the  State  University?  If  it  does,  it  in- 
cates  that  the  State  University  doesn’t 
mean  new  institutions.  It  means  merely 
the  transfer  of  the  institutions  we’ve 
already  got  to  a  new  Board  under  a 
new  name  in  the  hope  of  making  people 
believe  that  something  new  has  been 
added. 

The  Trustees  know  that  ten  million 
dollars  is  not  enough  money  to  create 
a  new  medical  school  by  September  or 
^  any  other  time.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
has  been  in  existence  for  six  months. 
To  date  it  has  not  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  or  made  public  a  single 
proposal  for  even  one  new  institution. 
Is  the  game  to  cover  this  up  by  taking 
over  our  existing  schools  and  pretend¬ 
ing  that  something  has  been  ,accom- 
'  Plished  ? 

The  people  of  this  State  will  not  fall 
for  that  kind  of  razzle-dazzle  and  the 
Condon-Barrett  bill*  will  not  permit 


that  kind  of  razzle-dazzle  to  be  pulled. 

The  C.I.O.  got  the  point.  In  a  typical 
piece  of  misrepresentation,  the  Trustees 
claim  the  C.I.O.  Council  as  being  in 
support  of  their  position.  What  the 
C.I.O.  really  said  was: 

“Any  attempt  by  this  temporary 
Board  of  Trustees  to  concern  itself 
with  already  existing  state  schools  can 
only  serve  to  divert  their  attention 
from  their  assigned  task  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  Therefore,  we  announce  our 
support  of  the  temporary  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  University  on  the 
following  conditions: 

“That  all  the  energies  and  time  of 


the  temporary  Board  of  Trustees  go 
towards  the  work  of  setting  up  a  State 
University  now  with  the  necessary 
medical  and  profes.sional  schools. 

“And  that  the  Legislature  immedi¬ 
ately  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  these  professional 
and  medical  schools  so  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  youth  of  our  State.” 

That  is  the  point.  And  that  is  exactly 
the  job  that  the  Condon-Barrett  bill 
gives  the  Trustees  to  do. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
individual  members  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Board  of  Trustees.  But  their 
statement  is  a  political,  not  an  educa¬ 
tional,  document.  It  lends  color  to  the 
claim  that  the  new  Board  is  being 
used  for  political  purposes. 

The  statement  is  an  affront  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  who  are 
sincerely  trying  to  salvage  the  State 


PRICE  CONTROLS  must  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  controls  of  production  and 
consumption.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Such  controls  lead  to  complete 
economic  domination  of  citizens  by 
the  State. — W.  M.  Curtiss. 


University  program  from  destruction 
in  this  controA'crsy. 

I  call  upon  the  Trustees  to  stop  kid¬ 
ding  the  public  by  trying  to  lay  claim 
to  institutions  that  are  already  going 
concerns,  and  to  get  on  with  the  job 
of  building  the  new  institutions  that 
we  need,  particularly  the  medical 
schools.  That  is  what  the  •  Condon- 
Barrett  bill  mandates  them  to  do,  and 
that  is  what  the  people  of  this  State 
want. — Elisha  T.  Barrett 


two  ways  to  make  your  harvest  hum 
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Here’s  a  new  crop-saving  combination  to  hustle  along  your 
harvest  .  .  .  profitably! 

One  . .  .  the  compact,  big-capacity  Model  15  Grain  Master.  Its 
scoop-type  header  takes  a  full  6-foot  swath.  From  sickle  to  clean¬ 
ing  sieve,  the  Model  15  is  packed  with  improvements  winnowed 
from  100  years  of  experience  in  building  fine  threshing  machinery. 

Number  two  .  .  .  Oliver  now  offers  a  convenient  Direct  Drive 
Power  Take-Off  as  standard  tractor  equipment.  Coupled  with 
the  six  forward  speeds  of  the  new  6-cylinder  Oliver  Row  Crop 
"77”,  this  modern  Oliver  advancement  brings  you  greater  com¬ 
bining  efficiency  and  smoothness  than  you’ve  ever  before  attained. 

Stop  at  the  sign  of  the  Oliver  shield  soon  and  check  the  many 
farm  utility  features  found  in  the  new  Oliver  tractor  fleet  .  .  • 
and  in  Oliver  harvesting  equipment. 

The  OLIVER  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


OLIVER 


’FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY” 
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THEY  NEED  YOUR  HELP! 

EW  CITIZENS  realize  the  great  difficulties  that 
members  of  State  legislatures  and  of  Congress 
have  in  following  the  dictates  of  their  own  consci¬ 
ences  in  trying  honestly  to  represent  the  people  they 
are  supposed  to  serve. 

Contrary  to  what  many  people  believe,  there  is 
little  actual  graft  or  buying  of  votes  with  money, 
but  there  are  other  practices  almost  as  bad.  From 
the  first  day,  a  new  member  is  made  to  feel,  and  is 
frequently  told  outright,  that  he  is  expected  to  serve 
his  party  first,  and,  if  he  expects  to  put  through 
any  necessary  legislation  for  his  county  or  district, 
he  must  obey  the  party  policies  in  Congress  or  in 
the  Legislature  without  question  and  without  regard 
to  his  own  opinion  or  conscience. 

Decision  on  all  legislation  is  too  often  made  on 
what  is  good  for  the  party  first,  and  what  is  good 
for  the  people  second.  If  the  member  refuses  to 
obey,  he  is  unable  to  get  on  important  committees 
or  to  get  support  for  the  things  his  district  needs. 
Then  his  own  voters  lose  confidence  in  him,  and  he 
fails  to  get  re-elected. 

Hundreds  of  bills  ai-e  thrown  into  the  hopper 
every  year,  but  the  legislator  knows  that  there  is 
little  use  in  burning  the  midnight  oil  to  study  these 
bills  because  the  legislative  bosses  make  the  deci¬ 
sions  and  tell  him  how  to  vote.  Therefore  many  bills 
are  voted  through  every  year  with  many  of  the 
members  voting  yes  or  no  with  little  idea  of  what 
they  are  voting  for  or  against. 

This  deploi'able  situation  is  the  chief  reason  why 
it  is  well  for  a  majority  in  Congress  or  in  the  State 
Legislature  to  be  of  a  different  party  from  that  of 
the  President  or  Governor.  Then  there  is  a  brake  or 
check  on  the  dangers  of  too  many  laws,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  there  is  a  brake  on  a  dictatorial,  arbitrary, 
unwise  chief  executive,  who  cannot  then  interfere 
too  much  with  the  legislative  branch  of  government 
by  bossing  his  own  party  leaders  in  the  majority 
in  Congress  or  in  the  Legislature,  who  in  turn  pass 
on  the  Chief  Executive’s  orders  to  the  party 
members. 

Now,  there  are  always  many  members  who  stand 
up  against  this  dictation,  but  they  have  to  be  men  of 
great  courage  and  ability  or  they  become  more  dr 
less  useless  to  their  constituents  and  to  their 
country. 

This  political  system  or  practice  continues  to  exist 
because  we,  the  people,  are  so  occupied  with  our 
own  personal  affairs  that  we  pay  too  little  attention 
to  what  the  politicians  do.  We  let  them  get  away 
with  it!  We  seldom  ever  take  the  trouble  to  write 
or  tell  our  views  to  our  representatives  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature  or  in  Congress,  and  we  seldom  take  note 
of  how  our  representatives  vote.  Yet  some  law  may 
readily  affect  our  lives  and  those  of  our  children  for 
generations  to  come. 

There  are  plenty  of  examples  of  this  situation  that 
I  have  outlined  here.  Right  now  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  law  is  a  perfect  example.  It  was  passed  on  or¬ 
ders  from  the  Governor  in  the  confusion  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  hours  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  last 
year.  There  were  no  hearings,  and  the  people,  and 
I  am  sure  many  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature ' 
themselves,  did  not  understand  the  law  when  it  was 
rushed  through.  Yet  that  State  University  law  has 
possibilities  of  setting  educational  progress  in  New 
York  State  back  for  many  years.  It  introduces  poli¬ 
tics  and  double  management  into  our  schools  and 
colleges. 

Assemblyman  Barrett  and  Senator  Condon,  both 
Republicans,  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  take 
politics  and  dual  control  out  of  the  State  University 
law  but  still  would  give  the  University  trustees 
plenty  of  authority  to  plan,  start  and  manage  new 
facilities  in  higher  education.  But  Governor  Dewey, 
apparently  in  common  with  the  whole  political  set¬ 
up,  wants  domination  of  all  the  successful  State  in¬ 
stitutions,  including  the  Teachers’  Colleges,  and  has 
cracked  his  whip,  and  his  party  leaders  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature  have  ordered  all  members  of  the  party  to 
vote  against  the  Barrett-Condon  bill. 


Because  they  know  how  important  it  is,  many  leg¬ 
islators  are  courageously  determining  to  vote  for 
the  bill  in  spite  of  Governor  Dewey,  therefore  indi¬ 
cations  now  are  that  the  Barrett-Condon  bill  will 
pass.  But  they  need  your  help,  and  immediately, 
for  if  the  bill  does  not  pass  before  April  1  the  Dewey 
State  University  law  will  take  effect. 

Write,  wire  or  talk  to  your  own  Assemblyman  and 
Senator  and  to  others  you  know  in  the  Legislature 
NOW. 

Because  this  matter  is  so  important,  especially  to 
rural  people,  the  names  of  State  Senators  and 
Assemblymen  from  up-state  counties  who  vote  for 
politics  and  confusion  in  education  by  voting  against 
the  Barrett-Condon  Bill  will  be  printed  in  American 
Agriculturist. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS  WILL 
NEVER  BE  SATISFACTORY 

•yHE  POTATO  PROGRAM  for  1949  includes  a 
support  price  based  on  60  per  cent  of  parity  and 
a  drastic  acreage  reduction,  which  for  the  great 
potato-growing  State  of  Maine  amounts  to  22.6%. 

Some  potato  farmers  are  vigorously  objecting  to 
both  the  reduced  support  price  and  the  acreage  re¬ 
duction.  But  potato  farmers  or  any  other  farmers 
may  as  well  make  up  their  minds  that  if  they  are 
going  to  have  support  prices  at  a  high  level,  acreage 
control,  with  all  of  its  headaches,  will  accompany 
them.  If,  however,  the  acreage  cuts  are  not  uniform 
in  different  states  and  potato  sections,  then  certain¬ 
ly  growers  have  a  right  to  complain. 

Among  fruits  and  vegetables,  potatoes  alone 
have  controls  and,  as  everyone  knows,  the  consumer 
reaction  against  the  government  buying  surplus  po¬ 
tatoes  has  been  very  bitter  indeed,  operating  not 
only  against  potato  growers  but  against  all  other 
farmers  as  well.  Support  prices  low  enough  to  guard 
against  bankruptcy  but  without  encouraging  un¬ 
wanted  production  can  be  justified.  Higher  supports 
will  certainly  bring  controls,  as  they  already  have 
with  potatoes. 

NO  TIME  TO  310 VE  STATE  FAIR 

HE  COMMITTEE,  headed  by  Henry  Sherwood, 
Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  nomin¬ 
ated  by  Governor  Dewey  to  study  the  New  York 
State  Fair  situation,  is  to  be  commended  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent,  common-sense  recommendations.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  committee’s  report  appeared  on  page  36 
of  the  March  5  issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  New 
York  edition. 

With  the  falling  price  level  and  increasing  taxes, 
this  is  no  time  to  commit  taxpayers  to  huge  expend¬ 
itures  to  move  the  State  Fair  and  erect  new  build¬ 
ings  on  a  ‘new  location.  Such  a  move,  looking  toward 
the  possibilities  of  a  great  New  York  State  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Agricultural  Exposition,  may  be  good  some 
time  if  and  when  taxpayers  are  able  to  afford  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  make  only  such  repairs  on  the  buildings  on 
the  present  grounds  as  are  absolutely  necessary  are 
sound.  The  State  and  the  people  have  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  these  grounds  and  buildings,  and 
with  proper  management  an  excellent  State  Fair 
can  be  provided  without  too  much  expense. 

PIONEER  UOOPERATOR 

HE  DEATH  on  February  12  of  Mrs.  Albert 
Manning,  brings  to  mind  the  great  service  that 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning  rendered  to  dair3rmen 
and  to  the  whole  cooperative  movement. 

When  the  Dairymen’s  League  organization  was 
first  set  up,  somewhere  around  1907  or  1908,  there 
wasn’t  much  interest  on  the  part  of  dairymen.  It 
was  then  that  Albert  Manning  left  his  own  work 
to  travel  from  farm  to  farm  without  pay  in  the  ef¬ 


fort  to  organize  the  dairymen,  so  that  they  could 
get  a  decent  living  price  for  their  milk.  For  years 
results  were  discouragingly  slow,  until  in  1916  milk 
prices  were  so  ruinous  that  the  dairymen  went  on 
strike  and  won.  Membership  in  the  League  jumped 
almost  overnight  from  a  few  thousand  half-hearted 
members  until  by  1919  they  had  close  to  100,000 
farmer  members  determined  to  stand  up  for  their 
rights. 

For  many  years  Albert  served  as  secretary  of  the 
League.  In  all  his  work  Mrs.  Manning  was  her  hus¬ 
band’s  assistant.  I  can  remember  visiting  at  their 
home  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  League  and  being  impressed  with  Mrs.  Man¬ 
ning’s  constant  encouragement  of  her  husband’s 
ideals  and  with  the  fine  way  she  handled  the  office 
work.  She  attended  League  meetings  with  him,  also, 
and  spent  many  days  on  the  road  while  he  was 
deep  in  organization  activities. 

Mr.  Manning,  who  died  in  1924,  lived  to  see  his 
long  distance  visions  and  pioneer  work  develop  with 
fine  results  to  dairymen. 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  NEW 
JERSEY  FARM  BUREAU! 

IGHLY  COMMENDABLE  is  the  project  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  to 
launch  a  public  relations  program  “adequately  fi¬ 
nanced,  to  carry  the  real  story  of  the  farmer’s  po¬ 
sition  in  today’s  economic  picture.’’ 

For  years  we  of  American  Agriculturist  have  been 
urging  farmers,  and  particularly  our  friends  among 
the  farm  leaders,  to  take  steps  immediately,  and  if 
necessary  spend  money,  to  get  the  facts  about  agri¬ 
culture  across  to  the  consumer.  But  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done.  The  facts  are  available,  and  it  is 
good  to  know  that  one  organization  at  least  is  do¬ 
ing  something  to  pass  them  on  to  consumers. 

DID  YOU  EVER  SEE  A  PEEPER? 

HERE  IS  an  old  country  superstition  that  I  like 
to  believe,  that  the  peepers  have  to  freeze  up 
three  times  before  spring  really  comes. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  these  interesting  little 
creatures  ?  Perhaps  not,  for  they  aren’t  easily  seen. 
Peepers  belong  to  the  tree  frog  family,  but  the 
only  climbing  they  do  is  on  small  brush  or  the  tall 
marsh  grass.  They  are  about  1  inch  long  when  fully 
grown,  and  have  a  little  cross  marked  across  their 
backs. 

If  you  could  yell  as  loudly  as  a  peeper  does  in 
proportion  to  your  size,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
for  you  to  sit  on  your  front  porch  and  call  the  cows 
from  the  far  end  of  your  back  pasture  a  mile  or 
two  away,  for  the  peeper’s  voice  can  be  heard  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  So  loud  is  the  noise  when  many 
of  them  sing  together  that  it  is  almost  deafening 
to  anyone  standing  in  a  swamp  surrounded  by  them. 
But  you  wouldn’t  hear  a  sound  if  they  knew  you 
were  there. 

Unlike  human  creatures,  the  males  do  all  of  the 
talking.  They  make  noise  only  to  call  a  mate.  After 
the  eggs  are  fertilized  and  hatched,  the  young  peep¬ 
ers  spend  their  first  year  trying  to  keep  alive  by 
avoiding  frogs  and  other  enemies  and  start  yelling 
their  heads  off  in  the  spring  of  their  second  year. 
When  calling,  the  peeper  keeps  his  mouth  shut  and 
inflates  it  from  his  lungs  until  his  mouth  looks  like 
a  huge  bubble.  Then  the  released  air  vibrates  back 
across  the  vocal  chords  and  makes  a  noise  particu¬ 
larly  attractive  to  the  females. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

ISCUSSING  his  tennis  technique,  a  stout, 
amiable  bald  man  panted: 

“My  brain  immediately  barks  out  a  command  to 
my  body.  ‘Run  forward,  but  fasti’  it  says.  ‘Start 
right  now!  Drop  Jhe  ball  gracefully  over  the  net 
and  then  walk  back  slowly.’ 

“And  then  what  happens?’’  he  was  asked. 

“And  then,’’  replied  the  stout  man,  “my  body 
says:  ‘Who — me?’” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  fiuide 

REGULATIOX  and  more  REVELATION:  Regulation  is 

thc  mystic  woi'd 

which  describes  the  thinking  of  many  of  our  so-called  servants  at  Washington. 
Tliey  believe  that  the  public  cannot  be  trusted  to  decide  what  is  best  for  them¬ 
selves.  Therefore,  some  of  them  have  definitely  adopted  ideas  which  are  abso¬ 
lutely  contrary  to  every  lesson  which  American  farmers  and  businessmen  have 
learned  through  the  school  of  hard  knocks. 

Here  are  some  of  those  ideas.  Read  them  carefully.  Remember  that  they  are 
not  our  ideas  and  that  WE  INTEND  TO  FIGHT  THEM  TO  THE  LAST  DITCH. 
We  hope  you  will  join  the  fight. 

1.  They  say  business  profits  are  generally  too  high. 

Rather  than  permitting  business  to  build  up  a  nest-egg  for  plant  expansion 
or  to  tide  them  over  hard  times,  planners  say  the  Government  should  tax  pro¬ 
fits  more  heavily  and  spend  the  money  to  get  it  into  the  hands  of  consumers. 

2.  They  say  low  income  groups  should  get  more  pay. 

That  is  the  basis  for  the  proposed  law  to  boost  minimum  wages  to  75(zJ  an 
hour.  Some  farmer  and  farm  processing  employers  are  not  exempted.  The  idea 
is  to  get  consumers  more  money  to  spend — therefore,  keep  business  booming. 

3.  They  say  farm  commodity  prices  must  ne  supported. 

Here  again  the  idea  of  the  planners  is  to  prevent  decreased  spending  power 

which  might  develop  into  a  depression. 

4.  They  say  things  are  out  of  balance. 

These  Government  planners  say  that  the  Government,  rather  than  supply 

and  demand,  should  restore  the  balance.  It  is  claimed  that  unless  the  Govern¬ 
ment  acts  we  will  have  a  business  bust. 

Any  attempt  by  the  Government  to  manage  our  economy  successfully  is  a 
bigger  task  than  many  of  its  advocates  realize.  Besides  that,  there  are  several 
fundamental  objections.  First,  it  is  certain  that  a  bureaucrat  who  is  using 
money  that  you  and  1  have  paid  as  taxes  often  reaches  a  different  answer  to  a 
problem  than  an  industrialist  who  is  using  his  own  money  or  money  entrusted 
to  him  by  his  stockholders.  Second,  bureaucracy  is  notoriously  slow,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  situation  is  not  corrected  until  after  it  corrects  itself,  at  which  time 
the  correction  may  be  exactly  the  wrong  action  to  take.  Third,  bureaucratic 
decisions  are  always  subject  to  political  pressure,  and  too  often  are  decided  on 
that  basis  rather  than  on  the  facts. 

5.  They  discourage  individual  savings. 

The  planners  evidently  believe  that  money  is  made  to  be  spent  and  that  free 

spending  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  business  recession.  When  the  spenders  get 
old  or  sick,  they  say,  it  is  up  to  the  Government  to  take  care  of  them. 

Let  us  again  emphasize  as  vigorously  as  we  can  that  the  ideas  expressed 
above  are  in  our  opinion  fundamentally  unsound,  and  if  followed  will  bring  our 
economy  to  a  sorry  state. 

PENJ^IONS:  We  wonder  whether  or  not  a  majority  of  veterans  of  the 
■mmhmhmmb  two  World  Wars  would  favor  a  federal  pension  which  would 
increase  payments  until,  at  the  age  of  65,  all  veterans  of  both  World  Wars 
would  get  pensions  of  $90  a  month.  Such  a  bill  has  been  introduced.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  ten  years  veterans  of  the  two  wars  will  be  shouldering  half 
of  the  nation’s  tax  burden.  It  seems  safe,  therefore,  to  predict  that,  if  the  pen¬ 
sion  law  goes  through,  veterans  will  be  paying  half  of  their  own  pensions,  and 
probably  an  equal  amount  to  cover  administrative  costs! 

OLEO:  Hearings  at  Washington  on  the  “oleo  versus  butter  argument”  have 
been  pretty  hot.  The  prediction  is  made  that  dairymen  will  lose  the 
fight,  that  oleo  taxes  will  be  removed,  and  that  manufacturers  will  be  allowed 
to  color  it  yellow.  THERE  MAY  BE  STILL  TIME  TO  SWING  THE  TIDE  IF 
ALL  DAIRYMEN  WILL  WRITE  THEIR  CONGRESSMEN. 


SEPPORT  PRICES;  Progress  in  amending  the  price  support  law  is 

slow.  It  is  belicved  that  some  changes  will  be 
made  but  that  flexible  price  support  will  be  retained,  perhaps  raising  the  floor 
from  60%  of  parity  to  75%.  Through  February  23,  Government  purchases  of 
1948  potatoes  were  slightly  above  101  million  bushels. 


g.Song  Q/’theLa:^  Far' 

SPRING  cleaning  time  is  here  again, 
and  tho  that  ain’t  no  job  for  men, 
Mirandy  claims  I  should  help,  too,  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  nothing  else  to  do.  In  order 
to  escape  the  doom  of  slaving  with  a 
mop  or  broom,  I  have  to  leave  my 
stove  and  chair  and  go  into  the  spring¬ 
time  air  with  some  excuse  about  the 
chores  that  must  be  done  now  out-of- 
doors.  She’s  so  surprised  to  see  me 
move,  she  doesn’t  try  to  make  me 
prove  that  there  are  really  things  out 
there  that  can’t  wait  longer  for  some 
care;  she  even  worries  some  ’bout  me 
for  fear  I’ll  work  too  hard,  by  gee. 

But,  natur’ly,  I  use  my  head  and 
whittle  sticks  behind  the  shed;  there’s 
no  sense  rushin’  things,  I  say,  spring 
chores  will  wait  another  day.  And  I 
don’t  have  a  sense  of  guilt,  I  don’t 
A  think  any  house  was  built  to  be 

^  spring-cleaned  by  a  mere  male,  at 

housework  he  will  always  fail.  No  matter  how  hard  I  might  try,  I  know  I’d 
make  Mirandy  cry  by  hurryin’  the  job  too  much  and  missin’  dust,  cobwebs  and 
PUch.  Besides,  she’d  have  to  follow  me  and  re-do  two  jobs  out  of  three,  so  she’s 
2.head  if  I  just  stay  cut  here  where  I’m  not  in  her  way. 


Now  control  fungous  diseases 
without  burning  the  piant  foliage 


Use  DU  PONT 

PARZATE 

FUNGICIDE 

Stop  blights,  leaf  spots,  rusts,  anthracnose  and  other  fungous 
diseases  of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions,  celery,  other  vege¬ 
tables  and  gladioli. 

•  Effective  against  late  and  early  blights  and  other  diseases. 

•  Safe  for  even  the  tenderest  crops,  "Parzate”  protects  foli¬ 
age  without  burning  it. 

•  Increased  yields  of  better  grade  result  from  healthier  foliage. 

•  Use  ^'"Parzate”  Liquid  fungicide  for  spray  applications.  Use 
"Parzate”  dry  for  spray  or  dust. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  for  your  season’s 
supply  of  ” Parzate.”  For  booklets  on 
these  or  other  Du  Pont  pest  control 
products,  write  to  Du  Pont,  Grasselli 
Chemicals  Dept.,  152  H ousel  Ave., 

Lyndonville,  N.Y.;  55  Maple  Ave., 

Sodus,  N.  Y.;  34  Riverside  Ave., 

Rensselaer,  N.Y.;  350  Fifth  Ave., 

N.Y.  1,  N.Y.;  or  Wilmington  98, 

Delaware. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFK 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
DU  PONT  CHEMICALS  FOR  THE  FARM  INCLUDE  !  fungicides;  PARZATE*  (Liquid  and 

Dry),  FERMATE*,  ZERLATE*,  Copper-A  (Fixed  Copper),  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON*-X  Wettable  Sulfurs— 
Iniecficides;  DEENATE*  DDT,  MARLATE*  (Melhoxychlor),  LEXONE*  (Benzene  Hexachloride),  KRENITE*  Dinitro 
Spray— Weed  Xi/ieri;  AMMATE*,  2,4-D,  TCA  and  Dinitro  Weed  Killers— A/»o;  Do  Pont  Cotton  Dusts,  Du  Pont 
Spreader  Sticker,  PARMONE*  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor  and  many  others.  *reg.  u.  s.  pat.  off. 

Ob  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  application.  Where  warning  I 
or  caution  statements  on  use  of  the  product  are  given,  read  them  carefully.  J 


NOW!  Du  Pont  Provides: 

"MARLATE”  INSECTICIDE— Outstand¬ 
ing  in  control  of  insects,  yet  has 
unusually  low  toxicity  to  warm¬ 
blooded  animals.  Excellent  for 
insect  pests  of  livestock,  fruits, 
vegetables,  forage  crops. 

NEW  QUACK  GRASS  KILLER  — 

Du  Pont  60  %  Sodium  TCA  Weed 
Killer  destroys  quack  and  many 
other  gra.ss  weeds.  Ask  us  about  it. 

DU  PONT  2,4.D  WEED  KILLERS  — 

Destroy  weeds  and  give  crops  full 
benefit  of  moisture  and  plant  food . 
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LEVERAGE  gives  a  POWER  'PLUS 

to-  '  y 


^ear  when  vouM 


A  tractor’s  got  to  have  power  to ' 
spare.  That’s  a  must.  But  power 
to  do  the  heavy  work  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  size,  overweight, 
or  clumsy  operation.  How  much, 
and  how  efficiently,  power  is  ap¬ 
plied  ^  to  the  implement— that’s 
what  counts! 

The  specially-designed  over¬ 
head-valve  engine  of  the  New 
Ferguson  Tractor,  combined 

with  the  one  and  only  Ferguson  I  Ruee^ed  'k,  secc 

System  of  Linkage  and  Hydraulic  /  ^^ruct\oTlIh^^^  ^ 

Control,  gives  adequate  power  /  “take  ft” f  ”  oufft 
Jully  utilized.  Natural  forces 
add  leverage  to  working  power. 

With  3-point  attachment  of  _ 

Ferguson  Implements,  tractor  and  implement  operate  as  one  single 
unit,  like  a  self-propelled  machine.  Traction  increases  as  required 
by  the  pull.  Finger  Tip  and  Automatic  Control  raises,  lowers  and 
carries  the  implement,  and  maintains  soil  depth  in  operation! 

Power  properly  managed  for  the  wide  range  of  work  is  the 
power-principle  of  the  New  Ferguson.  Power  combined  with 
leverage!  Whether  you  judge  tractor  performance  by  how  easy 
it  makes  your  work,  the  time  saved,  or  by  how  much  it  lowers  your 
cost  of  production,  ask  your  friendly  Ferguson  dealer  for  a  demon¬ 
stration.  You  11  find  the  New  Ferguson  is  the  modern  farm 
machine  for  you*  ’ 


Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  3639  E.  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit  11,  Michigan 


This  set  of  buildings,  steel-roofed  and  of  cement  block  construction,  was  built  on  the 
John  and  Gregory  Thew  farm  at  ^Campbell  Hall,  Orange  County,  to  replace  dairy 
building  lost  in  a  fire  in  1946.  The  barn  is  110  feet  long  and  the  tool  and  storage 

shed,  88  feet. 


Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Brothers 
Lick  Tough  Luck 

Pun 


RIVING  up  to  the  John  and 
Gregory  Thew  farm  at  Camp¬ 
bell  Hall,  Orange  County, 
New  York,  no  one  would 
dream  that  this  smooth-run¬ 
ning,  obviously  prosperous  farm  busi¬ 
ness  had  suffered  two  major  set-backs 
in  the  last  four  years. 

The  new  steel-roofed  110-foot  dairy 
barn  and  88-foot  tool  and  storage  shed 
were  built  in  1946  to  replace  buildings 
lost  in  a  fire.  It  was  quite  a  financial 
undertaking  because,  just  two  years  be¬ 
fore,  the  brothers  and  their  dad, 
Charles  W.  Thew,  had  completed  a 
modern  one-story  94x84-foot  apple 
storage  and  packing  house  at  a  cost  of 
$35,000. 

But  that  wasn’t  the  only  financial 
reverse  they  suffered.  On  January  17, 
1948,  less  than  a  year  after  the  boys 
bought  out  their  dad,  the  roof  supports 
of  the  new  storage  snapped  like  match- 
sticks  under  a  terrific  load  of  ice  and 
snow  and  the  whole  mess  of  roofing, 
insulation,  ice  and  snow,  collapsed  pnto 
3,000  bushels  of  stored  apples.  The  next 
morning  when  they  started  to  clean 
up  the  damage  to  remove  the  apples  to 
another  storage,  it  was  30  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero,  but  the  apples  were  buried 
so  deep  that  they  were  not  frozen. 

Removing  the  100  tons  of  snow  and 
rebuilding  the  roof  took  three  months 
and  cost  $3,500. 

It  takes  courage  to  face  such  re¬ 
verses  and  the  Thew  families  had  it. 
Today  the  buildings  are  all  restored  and 
you  never  hear  a  murmur  from  the 
boys  about  their  “tough  luck.” 

Milk  100  Hoad 

They  really  have  two  businesses.  The 
barns  hold  100  head  of  milch  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  up  to  35  cans  of  milk  a  day  even 
in  the  winter;  and  93  of  their  425  acres 
are  in  apple  and  peach  orchards. 

The  Thews  don’t  try  to  raise  their 
own  replacements.  Most  of  the  cattle 
are  bought  as  first-calf  heifers  at  local 
sales  and  from  dealers  who  bring  them 
in  from  farther  upstate.  Half  of  the 
herd  is  bred  to  freshen  after  September 
1  to  keep  production  on  an  even  keel. 
The  Thews  ship  their  milk  through  the 
Dairymen’s  League  to  Bordens  at 
Washingtonville. 

Perhaps  it’s  because  they  keep  only 
milking  stock  in  their  barns  that  the 
Thews  are  so  aware  of  the  mortality 
rate  in  dairy  herds.  Their  rate  has  run 
from  20%  to  as  high  as  25%,  as  milk 
cows  last  an  average  of  but  four  or  five 
years  in  the  herd.  John  told  me  he  has 
noticed  a  litfle  improvement  in  the  rate 
lately  and  expects  to  see  more  due  to 
the  better  mastitis  control  they  are  ex¬ 
periencing  by  using  the  new  penicillin, 
oil  and  sulfa  drugs. 

Feed  Grass  Silage 

The  Thews  quit  putting  up  corn 
silage  10  years  ago  because  it  inter¬ 
fered  with  fruit  harvesting.  They  use  a 
windrower  and  loader  for  the  Cornell 
grass-legume  mixture  they  ensile;  and 
slings  to  pull  loads  off  at  the  silo.  To 
lighten  the  work  of  pitching  the 
heavy  mixture,  they  lowered  their 
cutter  to  ground  level. 

The  cows  are  tied  up  in  two  barns 


hired  men  are  paid  regular  monthly 
wages  plus  the  grade  A  premium  of 
lQ<t  a  hundredweight  if  they  make  it 
“We  find  this  incentive  gives  our  men 
more  personal  interest  in  the  dairy,” 
John  said.  “Because  it  affects  their  own 
income,  they  are  a  little  more  careful 
about  feeding,  cleanliness,  and  animal 
health.” 

Deliver  Own  Fruit 

Since  the  erection  of  their  big  fruit 
building  with  its  packing,  loading,  cold 
storage  and  cider  rooms,  not  a  single 
apple  has  been  lost.  Their  Niagara 
grader,  equipped  with  two  packing 
belts,  keeps  12  to  15  people  busy  when 
there  are  15  pickers  in  the  orchards 
each  picking  80  to  100  bushels  a  day. 
During  the  3  or  4  weeks  of  the  peak 
season,  two  men  are  kept  busy  stacking 


They  don't  lose  an  apple  on  the  Thew 
farm  since  they  started  making  cider  4 
years  ago.  John  is  shown  here  filling  a 
bottle.  The  press  is  in  the  same  room  in 
which  bottling  is  done  but  the  tanks  are 
in  a  cold  storage  room. 

graded  fruit  in  the  storage,  another 
making  cider,  and  4  more  on  the  two 
trucking  outfits.  Last  year  20,000 
bushels  were  picked,  graded  and 
trucked  to  A  &  P  stores,  apple  distribu¬ 
tors  and  to  the  Washington  Market  in 
New  York  City.  They  do  their  own 
hauling  with  a  new  300-bushel  capacity 
truck. 

The  Thews  started  making  their  own 
cider  4  years  ago.  Now  with  a  capacity 
of  1,200  gallons  a  day,  cider  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  part  of  their  opera¬ 
tion.  No  longer  are  drops,  culls  or 
hail-damaged  apples  wasted.  They  go 
to  the  press  in  the  cider  room  from 
which  juice  is  pumped  through  pipes 
into  tanks  located  in  the  cold  storage. 
Other  pipes  return  it  for  bottling,  label¬ 
ing  and  packing.  They  retail  a  lot  of 
the  cider,  sell  more  to  wholesalers,  pro¬ 
duce  companies  and  roadside  stands 
and  ship  some  to  New  York  on  consign¬ 
ment.  Last  .  year  they  sold  14,000 
gallons. 

Their  peach  crop  of  Elbertas  and 
early  varieties  from  18  acres  just  start- 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


Farmers  expect  more  from  a  car  . . .  that’s  why  they 
think  Chevrolet’s  the  most  beautiful  BUY  of  all! 


Farmers  know  that  Chevrolet  has  plenty  of 
power  for  the  tough  back  roads 

Driving  conditions  can  get  pretty  rugged  in  the 
country,  but  no  road’s  too  rough  or  rutted  for  the 
smooth  power  of  Chevrolet's  Valve-In-Head 
Thrift-master  engine.  This  sturdy  power  unit  has 
proved  its  dependability,  efficiency  and  dura¬ 
bility  on  the  “world’s  toughest  proving  ground,’’  as 
well  as  in  millions  of  miles  of  actual  farm  use. 


There  are  no  two  ways  about  it — a  car  has  to  be 
good  to  measure  up  to  a  farmer’s  standards.  For  on  the  farm,  value  is 
what  counts  .  .  .  and  value  is  what  Chevrolet  delivers.  Chevrolet  gives 
the  farmer  more  of  everything  he  wants  in  a  car— long-lasting  beauty 
and  styling;  powerful,  tireless  engine  performance;  ease  of  handling 
and  riding  comfort;  thrifty  operation  and  upkeep— at  the  lowest  cost. 
For  rural  America’s  money,  Chevrolet  is  the  most  beautiful  buy  of  all! 


Farmers  like  the  all-around  view  they  get 
from  Chevrolet’s  wide  safety  plate  glass 

The  new  Chevrolet  has  curved  windshield,  thinner 
windshield  pillars  and  30%  more  window  area 
all  around.  You  can  really  see  where  you’re  going 
and  what’s  going  on  in  every  direction.  You  get 
greater  driving  enjoyment-^you  get  greater 
driving  safety  from  Chevrolet’s  greater  visibility. 


CHEVROLET  iVlOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation.  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 

CHEVROLET 

FIRST  FOR  QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  COST 


Farmers  like  to  go  to  town  in  Chevrolet’s  kind 
of  style — a  style  that  will  be  good  for  a  long 
time  to  come 

The  modern,  luxury  look  of  the  new  Chevrolet  is 
no  candy  coating!  This  rugged  beauty  can  take  on 
the  toughest  workday  chores  you'll  put  to  it.  It’ll 
take  them  for  years  and  years,  and  still  keep  the 
“Sunday  best"  appearance  that  makes  you  so 
proud  you're  a  Chevrolet  owner. 


Farmers  find  that 

Chevrolet  carries  the  whole  family  in  comfort 
.  .  .  and  a  big  trunk-load,  too 

Chevrolet's  spacious  “Five-Foot”  seats  afford 
generous  helpings  of  head,  leg  and  elbowroom. 
(Six  grown-ups  can  ride  in  comfort.)  The  trunk's 
giant-size,  too — big  enough  for  all  those  bulky 
packages  you  buy  in  town.  And  the  whole  family 
will  enjoy  the  added  riding  comfort  of  Chevrolet's 
low  center  of  gravity. 


Farmers  know  that  Chevrolet  gives  a  good 
accounting  for  every  dollar  put  in 

Count  up  all  the  high-priced  car  advantages  you 
get  at  lowest  cost  in  Chevrolet — Certi-Safe 
Hydraulic  Brakes;  push-button  starter;  Hand-E- 
Gearshift;  improved  Unitized  Knee-Action  ride; 
airplane-type  shock  absorbers;  Box-Girder  Frame, 
to  mention  a  few.  You'll  agree  that  Chevrolet  is 
far  and  away  the  most  beautiful  BUY  of  all! 
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"sensational 


•  •  ripen  to  full  maturity 

•  •  produce  MORE  CORN 

even  with  short  growing  seasons! 


Everybody’s  talking  about  these  new  G-10  and  G-6  hybrids— and  it’s 
no  wonder. 

Never  before  have  the  farmers  of  New  York  State,  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  other  high  altitude  areas  had  such  wonderful  success  with 
any  hybrid  corn. 

Never  before  have  agricultural  authorities  been  so  unstinting  in  their 
praise  for  the  results  these  new  G-10  and  G-6  hybrids  produce. 

With  half  their  blood  lines  coming  from  strains  developed  in  the  north¬ 
east,  these  new  hybrids  were  bred  by  Funk  especially  for  the  short  grow¬ 
ing  seasons  of  this  area.  Vigorous,  fast  starters,  they  grow  rapidly  to  safe 
maturity— even  when  cold  nights  “stop”  other  corn.  That’s  why  you’re 
sure  of  getting  a  bigger  yield  of  better  corn  when  you  plant  these  new 
G-10  or  G-6  hybrids. 


Regardless  of  what  kind  of  corn  you’ve  been  growing,  you  just  can’t 
afford  not  to  plant  these  new  Funk  G  Hybrids.  There  are  varieties  for  both 
husking  and  silage.  Don’t  delay.  Act  now.  Mail  the  coupon  below.  It’s 
your  first  step  to  bigger  corn  profits  for  next  year. 


fOHK  G 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

A.  H.  HOFfMAN,  INC.,  Box  43T  ,  Landisviile  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  folder  which  tells  why  Funk  G  Hybrids  pay  off  with 
bigger  yields  on  my  farm! 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  19,  1949 


Has  the  Open  Winter  Hnrt 
Hay  and  Pastnre  Lands  ? 


There  is  a  saying  that  snow  is  the 
poor  man’s  manure.  One  might  ar¬ 
rive  at  such  a  conclusion  when  he  sees 
that  the  grass  where  the  biggest  snow¬ 
drifts  have  been  is  often  the  greenest 
and  most  advanced.  This  year  there 
has  been  relatively  little  snow  in  much 
of  the  Northeast,  although  there  has 
been  considerable  rain,  so  we  thought 
ypu  would  be  interested  in  opinions 
from  different  sections  of  the  North¬ 
east  as  to  what  the  lack  of  snow  (the 
poor  man’s  manure)  has  done  to  our 
hay  and  pasture  lands.  These  reports 
have  been  in  for  a  few  days,  but 
recent  weather  conditions  haven’t 
changed  the  results: 

NEW  JERSEY — “I  think  the  situation 
in  New  Jersey  is  somewhat  similar  to 
central  New  York  State.  We  have  had 
very  little  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
so  far  this  year,  having  gone  through 
an  exceptionally  mild  season.  I  believe 
the  real  danger  from  heaving  lies  ahead 
of  us.  We  have  had  considerable  rain¬ 
fall,  the  soil  is  saturated,  and  conditions 
are  favorable  for  such  heaving. 

“Most  of  our  hay  and  pasture  plant¬ 
ings  got  off  to  a  good  start  last  fall. 
There  is  some  difficulty  with  weeds,  es¬ 
pecially  winter  cress,  in  the  central  and 
northern  part  of  the  state,  but  I  doubt 
that  this  is  too  serious. 

“Barring  unfavorable  conditions  this 
coming  month,  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
have  very  good  stands  of  hay  and  pasture 
seedings  in  New  Jersey.”  —  Gilbert  H. 
Ahlgren,  Chairman  Department  of  Farm 
Crops,  Rutgers  University. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  “Many  of  our 
fields  have  been  open  practically  all 
winter,  but  as  yet  the  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  has  not  been  too  bad. 

“I  have  just  completed  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  over  the  state  and  have  talked  with 
many  of  the  farmers  concerning  this 
problem.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  as 
fearful  about  the  winter  and  what  lies 
ahead  as  they  are  about  what  happened 
last  fall  with  the  extremely  dry  condi¬ 
tions  that  we  had  in  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  Many  of  them  state  that  they  are 
afraid  that  their  new  seedings  will  be 
very  poor  this  spring,  and  many  ques¬ 
tions  are  being  asked  concerning  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  patching  up  the  new  seedings 
with  a  clover  mixture.  Many  of  them  are 
planning  to  do  this  as  soon  as  the  little 
snow  that  we  have  goes  away. 

“We  are  a,dvising  the  farmers  to  get  a 
good  top-dressing  on  early  this  spring  to 
help  strengthen  up  the  sods  which  were 
weakened  by  both  dry  weather  last  fall 
and  the  open  winter.  I  find  in  talking 
with  the  men  that  many  of  them  top- 
dressed  last  fall  with  this  same  idea  in 
mind.”  —  Ralph  B.  Littlefield,  Extension 
Crops  Specialist,  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

VERMONT — “In  the  Champlain  Valley, 
which  is  in  the  clay  belt,  I  expect  there 
will  be  considerable  damage  from  freezing 
and  thawing  which  has  been  going  on  all 
winter.  Alfalfa  and  ladino  will  be  affected 
more  than  birdsfoot  trefoil.  Apparently 
trefoil  can  stand  this  heaving  action  the 
best  of  any  of  our  legumes. 

“New  seedings  in  the  rest  of  the  state 
will  not  be  damaged  much  more  than 
usual,  because  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
not  having  long  spells  of  sub-zero  wea¬ 
ther. 

“Often  farmers  can  sow  seed  on  bare 
spots  early  in  the  spring  and  get  a  catch. 

I  believe  it  is  a  practice  worth  trying  on 
a.  new  seeding  that  has  been  well  limed 
and  fertilized.”  —  Lester  H.  Smith,  Ex¬ 
tension  Agronomist,  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont. 

CENTRA!.  NEW  YORK— “So  far  there 
has  been  very  little  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  and  no  weather  that  we  would 
call  extreme.  This  indicates,  of  course, 
that  seedings  should  come  through  the 
winter  in  excellent  shape.” — Jim  Hall. 

MASSACHUSETTS— “No  ill  effects  are 
likely  to  be  encountered  from  the  past 
winter’s  weather.  There  has  been  no  se¬ 
vere  weather  and  very  little  ground  freez¬ 
ing.  On  two  occasions  when  temperatures 
dropped  to  nearly  zero,  there  happened 
to  be  snow  on  the  ground. 

“We  expect  seedings  to  come  through  in 


excellent  shape  provided  they  were  well- 
established  last  fall.  There  may  be  some 
instances  of  poor  stands,  however,  due  to 
exceedingly  dry  weather  through  late 
summer  and  early  fall  when  seeds  may 
have  perished  in  that  period.  This  is  the 
only  cause  for  alarm,  we  believe.” 
—Ralph  W.  Donaldson,  Extension  Agron¬ 
omist,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

—  A. A.  — 

Fruit  Prospects 
Good  So  Far 

Because  of  the  unusual  winter,  we 
wired  several  fruit  growers  and 
American  Agriculturist  correspondents 
in  different  parts  of  the  Northeast, 
asking  for  reports  on  the  setting  of 
buds  and  the  prospects  for  the  buds 
coming  through  well  at  blossoming 
time.  Although  these  reports  were 
made  several  days  ago,  weather  con¬ 
ditions  since  haven’t  changed  these 
forecasts  : 

NEW  JERSEY  —  Buds  safe.  Peaches 
can  be  injured  if  above-normal  tempera¬ 
tures  continue.  Growers  hopeful  they  can 
dodge  a  later  freeze. — Amos  Kirby. 

MAINE — Crop  prospect  about  average 
on  apples.  Warm  weather  has  done  little 
harm  to  date. — William  Morse. 

VERMONT — No  winter  injury  to  apples. 
Better  than  average  crop  expected. 

— Dr.  John  M.  Thomas 
CHAMPLAIN  REGION  —  Apple  buds 
promise  moderate  to  heavy  bloom  in 
Champlain  Valley.  Warm  weather  and  no 
frost  in  the  ground  might  be  disastrous. 

— Donald  F.  Green. 
No  damage  to  fruit  thus  far.  Weather 
in  March  may  cause  worry. — Leon  Atwood. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  —  Buds  look 
good.  Greenings  and  Baldwins  very  good. 
Peaches  and  cherries  good.  No  winter 
damage  yet.  Warm  weather  could  quickly 
bring  buds  into  danger. — D.  M.  Dalrymple. 

ONTARIO  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  —  No  bud 
damage  to  March  1.  Cool  nights  have  kept 
the  earth  cool  so  buds  have  not  advanced 
enough  to  be  injured  by  medium  frosts. 
Fruit  could  be  injured  by  near  zero 
weather  because  there  has  been  some  sap 
movement  in  the  buds. 

• — Frank  W.  Beneway. 
FINGER  LAKES  COUNTRY— Don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  buds  of  any  fruits  around 
Finger  Lakes  district  are  injured  so  far. 
Safety  depends  on  weather  to  come. 

— Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick. 
—  A.A.  — 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
BROTHERS  UICK  TOUGH 
UUCK  ( Continued  from  Page  6) 
ing  to  bear  good  and  7  acres  in  full 
bearing  was  only  2,500  bushels  last 
year.  John  blames  the  small  crop  on 
lack  of  rain  which  stopped  growth  the 
last  3  weeks  of  the  season. 

The  Thews  make  full  use  of  the 
chemical  advances  of  the  past  few 
years.  They  demonstrated  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  2,4-D  in  1947  by  getting  a 
75%  kill  of  horse  nettles  in  a  4-acre 
block.  They  applied  it  while  the  weed 
was  in  full  bloom  and  gave  it  a  repeat 
dose  in  1948  which  they  feel  will  wipe 
it  out  completely.  An  attempt  is  being 
made  to  get  a  special  Orange  County 
program  for  nettle  control  under  the 
Conservation  Act.  It’s  the  most  plenti¬ 
ful  weed  in  the  county. 

In  addition  to  the  many  chemical 
preparations  used  in  the  orchards  for 
disease  and  insect  control,  the  Thew 
brothers  use  hormone  sprays  to  thin 
Wealthies  and  to  prevent  early  drop¬ 
ping  at  harvest  time.  John  tried  hor¬ 
mones  to  thin  Spy  and  Delicious  varie¬ 
ties  but  said,  “It  did  too  good  a  job. 
We  won’t  try  that  again  unless  there’s 
an  especially  heavy  bloom.’’  The  Thews 
are  members  of  the  New  York-NeW 
England  Apple  Institute. 
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All  these  and  many  more 


engineered  for  the 


Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Combine 


Your  satisfaction  with  any  tractor — the  amount 
of  work  you  get  done,  the  hours  and  muscle  aches 
you  save,  the  extra  profit  you  make — all  of  these 
depend  upon  having  the.  proper  implements  as 
well  as  upon  the  tractor  itself.  With  the  Ford 
Tractor  and  Dearborn  Implements,  you  have  the 
right  combination  because  tractor  and  implements 
are  planned  from  the  ground  up  to  work  together. 


Dearborn  Lift-Type  Disc  Harrow 


Dearborn  bpring  Tooth  Harrow/ 


Dearborn  Implements  give  farmers  the  rugged 
construction  they  like,  plus  the  uncompromising 
quality  that  means  long  life  and  low  lifetime  cost. 
All  but  a  very  few  can  be  attached  or  detached 
in  three  swift  operations,  saving  precious  working 
time  in  the  field.  Dearborn  Implements  are  easy 
to  transport,  easy  to  use,  easy  to  service,  easy  to 
store — and  they  do  stand  up. 

And  every  Dearborn  Implement  is  specially  engi¬ 
neered  to  work  at  its  best  with  the  Ford  Tractor. 


Dearborn  Disc  Plow 


Dearborn  Tandem*  “B”  Disc  Harrow 


Dearborn  Heavy  Duty  Manure 
and  Material  Loader 


Dearborn  Scoop 


A  few  of  the  implements  in  this  great  line  are 
illustrated  here.  Many  more  are  available,  making 
it  possible  to  keep  a  Ford  Tractor  profitably  busy 
anywhere,  any  time,  all  ’round  the  farm — making 
it  a  real  “Year  ’Round  Tractor.” 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DETROIT  3.  MICHIGAN 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


.Dearborn  Spring  Shank  Cultivator 

Si^ ,  0  0 


Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker 


OPYRIGHT  1949.  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


ottlcf  Uttte  6a 


It  marks  the  headquarters  of 
your  nearby  Ford  Tractor 
dealer.  He  and  his  organiza¬ 
tion  sell  Ford  Tractors  and 
Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 
and  offer  you  expert  service 
and  genuine  parts.  Under  this 
sign,  you  will  find  a  genuine 
interest  in  serving  you  welL 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  19.  1949 


March  Farm  Bulletin 


This  Month: 

1.  A  Utility  Can  Each  Time 

You  Buy  Oil . . . 

2.  Keeping  Water  Out  of  Your 
Fuel  Tank  .  .  . 

3.  One  Grease  That  Will  Do 
Every  Job  .  .  . 

4.  Free  Tractor  Guide  .  .  . 


A  utility  can 

•  every  time  you  buy  oil .  . . 


Seems  to  us  that  every  time  a  farmer 
needs  a  utility  can  {to  tote  water,  store 
kerosene,  and  such)  he  can’t  find  one 
anywhere  around. 

That’s  one  of  the  reasons  that  so  many 
farmers  are  now  buying  Gulfiube  Motor 
Oil  in  the  handy  5-gallon  utility  can. 

For  every  time  you  buy  your  oil  this 
way,  you  get  a  strong,  all-metal  utility 
can — complete  with  tilted  pouring  spout, 
screw-on  caps,  wooden  handle. 

And  that’s  not  all  you  get.  You  get 
6  gallons  of  that  famous.  Multi-sol  proc¬ 
essed  Gulfiube  Motor  Oil.  The  premium- 
type  oil  with  the  rich,  full  body.  The 
oil  that  gives  you  better  engine  perform¬ 
ance,  better  bearing  protection. 

From  now  on  buy  Gulfiube  Motor  Oil 
in  the  5-gallon  utility  can.  You’ll  always 
have  plenty  of  top-notch  oil  on  hand— 
and  have  the  utility  cans  you  need. 


evening  when  you’re  finished  with  the 
tractor,  this  is  less  apt  to  happen.  For 
filling  the  tank  forces  out  the  moisture¬ 
laden  air,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of 
water  formed  by  condensation  when  the 
motor  cools  off  during  the  night. 


3  This  one  new  grease 
•  will  do  every  grease  job .  • . 


This  is  pretty  amazing  —  one  single 
grease  that  does  every  grease  job  on 
your  farm,  from  lubricating  hay  rakes  to 
keeping  farm  equipment  from  rusting. 

IV s  called  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm 
Grease,  and  just  as  its  name  says,  it’s  all¬ 
purpose.  Whenever  some  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  requires  grease,  this  Gulf  All- 
Purpose  Farm  Grease  will  do  the  job. 

Four  years  in  development,  this  Gulf 
All-Purpose  Farm  Grease  has  passed 
every  test  in  the  book  ^wheel-bearing 
tests,  water-leaching  tests,  etc.  Ask  about 
it,  at  your  Gulf  dealer’s. 


2  A  way  to  keep  water 
•  out  of  your  fuel . . . 


WATER WATER  ^ 


There  is  a  very  real  danger  of  freeze-up 
in  tractor  fuel  lines  during  cold  weather. 
This  is  caused  by  accumulated  conden¬ 
sation  in  the  fuel  tank. 

But  if  you  fill  the  gasoline  tank  every 


4  Send  coupon  for 

•  your  FREE  tractor  guide . . . 

Thousands  of  farmers 

have  sent  in,  over  past 
years,  for  their  copy  of 
the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor 
Guide.  It’s  a  reference 
manual  of  charts,  serv¬ 
icing  information,  every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  know 
to  take  care  of  your  tractor. 

If  you  haven’t  gotten  your  copy  yet, 
send  this  coupon,  today. 


To  Gulf  Form  Aids 

Room  3800, Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  me  (FKEK)  Gulf's  “Farm  Tractor 
Guide.’’ 

Name 

Addrsss. _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Type  of  Tractor. 


;j 


The  "Sparkplugs"  of  the  joint  show  and  meeting  looking  over  the  250  tuber  display 
of  Katahdins  are  from  left  to  right,  William  Hodnett,  Fillmore,  N.  Y.,  general  chair- 
man  of  the  meeting;  Robert  Barnett,  Ulysses,  Pa.,  program  chairman;  Edward  Kent, 
Andover,  N.  Y.,  potato  exhibit  chairman,  (also  "Sweepstakes  Winner);  Julian  Carter, 
agricultural  teacher  at  Wellsville  High  School,  trade  show  chairman;  and  Lyle  G. 

Tarbox  of  Ulysses,  Pa.,  Co-chairman  of  program  committee. 


Growers  From  Empire  and  Keystone 
States  Hold  Joint  Potato  Show 


More  than  500  potato  growers 
from  Alleghany  County,  New  York, 
and  Potter  County,  Pennsylvania,  held 
a  joint  meeting  and  show  at  -the  high 
school  at  Wellsville,  New  York,  re¬ 
cently.  Extension  men  from  the  colleges 
of  the  two  states  presented  research 
information  to  those  who  attended,  and 
growers  from  both  states  participated 
in  the  Potato  Show.  Not  the  least  of 


the  benefits  was  the  opportunity  of 
growers  in  adjoining  states  to  become 
better  acquainted  and  to  exchange 
ideas  and  experiences. 

The  ladies  had  their  part  in  the  show 
with  a  panel  discussion  on  "What  the 
housewife  wanted  in  potato  quality.’’ 
There  was  a  debate  on  the  advisability 
of  support  prices  and  a  very  excellent 
trade  show. — H.  Ira  Blixt. 


Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week 
March  21st  to  23th 


Last  year’s  limited  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  Cornell  was  so  successful 
that  it  will  be  repeated  this  year  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  dates  are  March  21 
to  25  and  during  the  week  there  will 
be  the  usual  lectures,  demonstrations, 
exhibits  and  movies,  all  designed  to 
give  the  latest  information  on  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  farm  products 
plus  numerous  events  designed  for  the 
farm  homemaker. 

The  room  situation  at  Ithaca  is  still 
unsatisfactory.  There  will  be  some  risk 
involved  in  coming  to  Ithaca  without 
a  definite  room  reservation.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  tourist  homes  with¬ 
in  driving  distance.  There  is  a  good  in¬ 
dication  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
provision  made  for  securing  meals  and 
doubtless  many  farm  families  within 
driving  distance  will  plan  either  to 
spend  one  day  or  to  drive  back  and 
forth  each  day. 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  schedule  of  talks  and  dem¬ 
onstrations,  gives  an  opportunity  for 
private  consultation  with  staff  mem¬ 
bers  about  problems  which  have  been 
troubling  you.  It  seems  certain  that 
attendance  v.dll  far  exceed  last  year 
and  may  even  approach  that  at  simi¬ 
lar  “weeks”  before  the  recent  war 
caused  a  break  in  the  annual  event. 

A  glance  at  the  Farm  and  Home 
Week  program  shows  many  items  of 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  all  types 
of  farming.  Just  as  an  example,  at 
10  a.m..  on  Tuesday  the  visitor  can 
choose  between  such  farm  subjects  as 
silage  for  livestock;  freezing  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  home;  preserving  fence 
posts;  vaccination,  dubbing  and  de- 
beaking  of  poultry;  breeding  better 
beef  cattle;  fitting  farm-shop  tools; 
a  demonstration  of  farm  welding;  or 
wiring  farm  buildings,  not  to  mention 
other  topics  of  general  interest.  At 
the  same  hour  the  homemaker  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  choose  between  five 
talks  covering  varied  interests. 

Also  during  the  week  there  will  be 


a  number  of  meetings  which  you  may 
want  to  attend.  For  example,  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  New  York  State  Home 
Bureau  Federation  will  meet  at  7  p.m. 
Wednesday;  the  Home  Economics  Col¬ 
lege  Alumni  from  3  to  5  p.m.  Wednes¬ 
day;  the  State  Council  of  Home  Bureau 
Chairmen  from  10  to  11:30  a.m.  and 
from  1  to  3  p.m.  Friday;  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  Rural  Women  at  2:30 
p.m.  Thursday  and  9  a.m.  on  Friday: 
and  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  4  p.m.  Wednes¬ 
day. 

—  A. A.  — 

PEXjVSYLVAXIA 
STUDEIVTS  STUDY 
COOPERATIVES 

N  Pennsylvania,  Future  Farmers  of 
America  and  G.  I.  students  number¬ 
ing  at  least  3,559  have  been  studying 
the  cooperative  business  enterprises 
which  farmers  in  that  State  own,  con¬ 
trol  and  use.  The  methods  used  have 
been  clinics,  forums  and  actual  visits 
to  cooperatives. 

Among  the  Pennsylvania  coopera¬ 
tives  studied  are :  Artificial  Breeding 
Cooperative  (NEPA),  Coatesville  Egg 
Auction,  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange, 
Dairymen’s  Cooperative  Sales  Assn., 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Assn., 
Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange, 
Interstate  Milk  Producers’  Cooperative, 
Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farmers, 
Mushroom  Growers  Assn.,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Assn., 
several  Production  Credit  Associations, 
Southern  .  Chester  County  Dairymen’s 
Cooperative  Assn.,  Southern  Eastern 
Artificial  Breeders’  Assn.,  Wayne 
County  Wool  Growers’  Cooperative, 
and  other  local  associations. 

The  venture,  which  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  it  will  be  continued,  is  tlic 
result  of  a  program  started  last  Sep¬ 
tember  by  the  Committee  on  Coopera¬ 
tive  Education  sponsored  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  of  Farmer  Coop¬ 
eratives  at  Harrisburg. 


A  small 
electric 
motor 

does  a  man’s 
work 

for  4?;  a  day 


Iowa  farmer  finds  barn  curing  reduces  risk  of  weather 
damage;  relies  on  G-E  motors  to  drive  blower  fans 


Here's  what  Harry  Pearson's  mow  curing  installation  looked  like  before  it  was  covered  with 
20  feet  of  top  quality  first  cutting  hay.  He's  found  that  barn  hay  curing  is  the  most  practical 
and  successful  way  to  prevent  crop  damage  or  loss  due  to  stormy  weather  at  haytime. 


“For  years  haying  has  been  a  race 
against  time  and  the  weather,”  says 
liarry  Pearson,  owner  and  operator  of 
Pearson  Hereford  Farm  near  India- 
nola,  Towa.  “Whenever  I  lost  that  race 
it  meant  moldy  musty  hay  as  well  as 
wasted  time  and  labor  in  the  field.  We 
have  to  save  what  we  produce  —  that’s 
why  we  got  our  barn  hay  curing  unit.” 

Mr.  Pearson’s  mow  curing  installa¬ 
tion  has  two  G-E  motor-driven 
blowers.  They  are  operated  constantly 
when  the  hay  is  first  put  in,  then  only 
intermittently,  depending  on  the 
weather  and  condition  of  the  hay. 
These  blowers  are  automatically  con¬ 
trolled  and  can  be  set  to  operate  for 
any  desired  length  of  time,  turning  on 
and  off  without  attention. 

Quality  Hay  Cuts  Feed  Bills 

Every  day  more  and  more  farmers 
are  finding  that  the  big  food  value  of 
barn  cured  hay  cuts  feed  bills  and  in¬ 
creases  milk  production.  They  are 
learning,  too,  that  General  Electric 
motors,  like  the  7^-hp  motors  used  by 
Mr.  Pearson,  are  making  further  sav¬ 
ings  possible  by  reducing  curing  costs. 
Motors  are  the  most  economical  drive 
for  this  and  many  other  farm  jobs. 
They  are  easy  to  start,  operate  quietly, 
and  require  little  maintenance. 


Here  is  one  of  the  two  7y2-hp  General  Electric 
motors  used  to  drive  the  blower  fans  on  Mr. 
Pearson's  farm. 


In  my  ramblings  around  the  country 
I’ve  seen  plenty  of  installations  like 
the  one  shown  here.  They’re  getting 
to  be  quite  common  —  further  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  American  farmer  is  on 
his  toes  when  it  comes  to  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  new  agricultural  develop¬ 
ments.  The  result  is,  in  this  case,  more 
hay  in  the  mow  with  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  total  digestible  nutrients. 
There’s  less  worry  over  threat  to  crops 
from  bad  weather,  and  fire  hazard  in 
the  mow  is  practically  eliminated. 


Mr.  Pearson  leaves  his  hay  in  the  field  for 
only  4—5  hours.  Then  the  hay  chopper  picks 
it  up,  chops  it,  and  blows  it  into  a  wagon. 


Here  chopped  hay  from  the  wagon  is  being 
blown  into  the  barn.  Next,  the  blower  fans 
are  turned  on  and  operated  until  hay  is  cored. 


Ed  Mitchell  says,  "Here's  how  my  friend  on 
the  left  plays  it  safe.  With  the  motor  controls 
shown  here  he  never  has  to  worry  about  mo¬ 
tor  damage  from  overload  or  undervoltage." 


But,  one  word  of  caution.  If  you  al¬ 
ready  dry  your  crops  with  an  electric 
motor  and  blower,  or  plan  to  do  so,  be 
sure  to  check  with  your  electrical  con¬ 
tractor  on  getting  the  right  motor  con¬ 
trol.  The  new  motor  controls  now  on 
the  market  will  better  protect  your 
motor  by  guarding  it  against  damage 
from  mechanical  overload  or  tempo¬ 
rary  under-voltage  conditions  on  your 
lines.  Playing  safe  pays  big  dividends. 


TAKES  6AMBLE  OUT  OF  HAT  CURING ! 


AUTOMATIC  POULTRY  FEEDER 


DOUBLES  FEED  CONSUMPTION 

Paul  Lavitt,  poultryman  of  East 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  has  developed  a 
new  automatic  poultry  feeder.  He  finds 
that  with  his  system,  feed  consump¬ 
tion  is  double  what  it  was  with  hand 
feeding,  which  means  faster  gains. 
Aloreover,  this  feeder  has  eliminated 
feed  wastage  and  has  stepped  up  man¬ 
power  efficiency. 

This  feeder,  providing  24  separate 
feedings  during  the  12  hour  day,  dis¬ 
tributes  feed  to  a  continuous  hopper 
that  extends  around  the  brooder  pen. 
Vital  to  the  operation  of  this  feeder  is 
its  General  Electric  gear  motor. 

Motors  provide  an  efficient,  economi¬ 
cal  source  of  driving  power  for  this  and 
many  other  farm  jobs.  When  it  comes 
to  motors,  you  can’t  beat  a  G-E  motor. 


New  Welding  Book — FREE 

This  booklet,  “87 
Welding  Ideas  for 
the  Modern  Farmer,” 
is  just  what  you’ve 
been  looking  for. 

Packed  with  illustra¬ 
tions  and  suggestions, 
it  tells  how  farm 
welders  help  save 
time  and  money  on  equipment  repairs.  I 
Contains,  also  43  ideas  on  how  to  | 
modify  or  build  equipment  that  will  i 
make  farm  work  easier.  Just  fill  out, 
and  send  in  the  coupon,  and  it’s  yours,  I 

As  a  companion  piece  to  this  book-  ] 
let,  G-E  is  now  showing  their  new  full-  | 
color,  sound  movie,  “Welding  on  the 
Farm.”  Don’t  miss  it!  Ask  3'our  G-E  • 
Farm  and  Home  dealer  or  local  power  | 
supplier  to  arrange  a  show  ing  for  you.  I 


DON'T  MISS  "Green  Hay" 

—  A  full-color,  16mm 
sound  movie  produced 
by  G-E  to  show"  farmers 
the  advantages  of  barn  hay  curing.  See 
your  G-E  Farm  and  Home  dealer  or 
local  power  supplier  about  a  showing 

r - - 

General  Electric  Company 
Section  669-89A,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  the  following  bulletins: 

GEA-5i04  (G-E  Farm  and  Home  Motors) 
GEC-292  (Barn  Hay  Curing) 

GES-3391  (Running  Water  on  the  Farm) 
GEC-462  (G-E  Farm  Catalog) 

GEA-5053  (87  Welding  Ideas) 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 


(172)  12 
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with  ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL 


Dirty  engines  can  cause  costly  breakdowns  this  spring... put  a 
tractor  out  of  use  just  when  you  need  it  most.  Don’t  risk  this  threat 
to  bigger  cash  crops.  Protect  your  heavy-duty  diesel  and  gasoline 
tractor  and  truck  engines  now  and  regularly  with  ESSOLUBE  HD 
Motor  Oil! 

ESSOLUBE  HD  provides  this  protection  in  two  ways: 

1 ,  Contains  special  detergent  that  helps  keep  valves,  rings, 
pistons  and  upper  engine  surfaces  free  from  harmful  sludge 
and  varnish. 

2,  Stays  full-bodied  at  high  temperatures,  flows  freely  when  mo¬ 
tor  is  cold  . . .  for  all-around  engine  protection  in  any  weather. 

See  Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  For  These  Other  Important 
Esso  Aids  to  Better  Farming  for  Bigger  Profits 

ESSO  GASOLINES  — strong  and  smooth  power  flow  for  farm  engines,  high  anti¬ 
knock  under  load. 

ESSO  MOTOR  OIL  — a  proved,  low  consumption,  high  performance  premium  oil. 
ESSOLUBE  MOTOR  OIL —  dependable  engine  protection  at  a  popular  price. 
ESSO  CHASSIS  GREASE -long- 
lasting,  adhesive  grease  that 
stays  on  the  job  under  rough 
going. 

ESSO  GEAR  OIL— a  high-quality 
oil  that  gives  maximum  protec¬ 
tion  to  farm  machinery  gears. 

ATLAS  TIRES,  BATTERIES,  AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Distribu¬ 
tor  for  a  FREE  subscription  to 
the  regularly  published  Esso 
Farm  News  or  write  direct  ko: 

Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


... 


Spring  Tooth  Harrow 


[PRING  tooth  harrows  are  dis¬ 
carded  because  the  shoes 
wear  through  and  the  frame 
breaks,  because  the  teeth 
wear  short  and  because  the 
bolts  become  loose  and  the  teeth  can¬ 
not  be  adjusted  evenly  for  depth.  Re¬ 
pair,  replacement  and  general  tighten¬ 
ing  before  the  harrow  is  beyond  re¬ 
conditioning  can  extend  the  life  of  the 
implement  almost  indefinitely. 

UecondUioning  the  TecUi 

Each  of  the  teeth  must  be  set  at 
the  same  depth  if  the  harrow  is  to  fit 
the  land  evenly.  One  or  two  teeth  that 
are  running  deeper  than  the  others  can 


ADJUSTING  DEPTH  OF  THE  TEETH— All  of  the  teeth  should 
be  set  for  the  some  depth.  A  long-handled  socket 
wrench  does  the  job  easi  ly.  —  Photo,  B.  A.  Jennings. 


pull  up  trash  and  sod.  Teeth  that  are 
set  too  shallow  leave  a  strip  of  un¬ 
fitted  land.  Check  teeth  each  spring  be¬ 
fore  it  is  time  to  use  the  harrow.  Set 
the  harrow  on  an  even  floor  and  ad¬ 
just  the  depth  lever  so  that  most  of 
the  teeth  are  just  touching  the  floor. 
The  teeth  that  are  running  too  deep 
can  be  raised  and  the  shallow  teeth 
can  be  lowered. 

Usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  change 
the  depth  on  more  than  two  or  three 
teeth.  After  the  first  section  is  ad¬ 
justed,  the  next  section  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  in  the  same  way.  Before  begin¬ 
ning  the  adjustment,  set  the  depth  level 
in  the  same  notch  as  for 
the  first  section  so  that 
the  same  setting  of  the 
levers  in  all  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  will  produce  the 
same  setting  of  the  teeth. 

Worn  harrow  teeth 
can  be  replaced  by  new 
ones  for  much  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  new  har¬ 
row.  If  the  frame  is  in 
good  condition,  it  pays 
to  replace  teeth  that  are 
too  short  for  good  till¬ 
age.  It  is  also  possible 
to  repair  worn  teeth  with 
detachable  points.  Most 
detachable  points  have 
two  ends  and  they  can  be 
reversed  when  one  end 
has  become  dull.  The 
most  serious  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  the  occasional 
possibility  of  the  point  becoming  loose 
and  getting  lost. 


mon  repair  and  they  can  be  purchased 
as  a  repair  part. 

Some  farmers  prefer  to  make  the 
harrow  shoes  out  of  heavier  material 
than  the  manufactured  stock.  Bar  iron 
stock  %  or  inch  thick  and  I-1/2 
inches  wide  makes  a  satisfactory  shoe. 
When  the  bolt  holes  are  drilled  in  the 
heavier  stock,  they  should  be  counter¬ 
sunk  deeper  than  would  be  necessary 
for  the  manufactured  shoe.  The  deeper 
countersinking  permits  using  the  stand¬ 
ard  shoe  bolts  and  allows  more  wear 
before  the  shoe  is  thin  enough  that  the 
bolt  head  wears  off. 

If  only  one  frame  has  worn  through 
or  broken  because  the  shoe  was  not  re¬ 
placed  in  time,  it  can  be 
repaired.  A  short  piece 
of  angle  iron  welded  to 
the  inside  of  the  frame 
stiffens  it  sufficiently 
that  when  the  new  shoe 
is  bolted  in  place,  the 
frame  will  be  rigid. 

Tightening  Frame 

The  tightening  of  all 
loose  bolts  is  another 
step  in  reconditioning 
the  harrow.  Bolts  that 
are  rusted  or  so  badly 
battered  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  tightened  with  a 
wrench  must  be  cut  off 
with  a  cold  chisel  or 
with  a  rivet  buster.  A 
rivet  buster  is  similar  to 
a  cold  chisel  except  that 
the  lower  edge  is 
straight.  It  is  easier  to  hold  in  place 
than  a  cold  chisel. 

Loose  bolts  prevent  even  depth  set¬ 
ting  of  the  teeth  because  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  hold  the  teeth  in  place.  If  the 
depth  lever  quadrant  is  loose  on  the 
frame,  the  bolts  holding  it  in  place 
must  be  tightened.  The  uprights  from 
each  tooth  bar  must  be  tightened  also. 
Play  in  any'’  of  these  places  changes 
the  depth  adjustment  of  the  teeth. 

SHOP  HINTS  ^ 

The  head  on  a  hammer  may  be  fast¬ 
ened  securely  if  the  end  of  the  handle 
that  fits  into  the  head  is  wrapped  with 


Harrow  Shoes 


Many  spring  tooth  harrows  have 
been  sent  to  the  junk  pile  after  only 
a  few  years  of  use  because  the  shoes 
were  not  replaced  in  time  to  prevent 
the  frame  from  wearing  out.  Replace 
the  shoes  before  they  are  worn  through 
and  allow  the  frame  to  ride  on  the 
ground.  New  harrow  shoes  are  a  com- 


RESHOEING  THE  HARROW — These  new  shoes  are  heavier 
stock  than  standard  harrow  shoes.  The  short  one  is  in 
place,  the  longer  one  is  being  fitted.  Shoes  should  be 
replaced  before  they  are  worn  through  and  the  frame 
breaks.  —  Photo.  B.  A.  Jennings, 


wire  mesh.  Ordinary  fly  screen  will 
serve.  The  mesh  bites  into  the  wood 
and  has  a  firm  contact  with  the  metal 
of  the  hammer  head. 

*  *  * 


Before  filing  nonferrous  metals  such 
as  brass  and  copper,  rub  the  teeth  of 
the  file  with  a  cake  of  carpenter’s 
chalk  and  they  will  not  clog  with  fil¬ 
ings.  To  clean  the  file,  simply  tap  it  on 
the  bench.  Renew  the  chalk  from  time 
to  time. — E.  S. 
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RIICO 

laminated  rafters  are  expertly 
engineered  and  precision  built  of 
selected,  perfectly  seasoned  woods. 
They’re  strong  and  wind-resistant. 


RAFTERS 

trusses  and  arches  are  all  pre-cut 
and  accurately  drilled,  ready  to  put 
up  when  you  get  them.  They  cut 
down  "on-the-job”  fitting,  save 
hours  of  time  and  plenty  of  labor 
cost. 


BUILD  ’EM 

Sturdier  .  .  .  build  ’em  to  last  .  .  . 
build  ’em  to  work  for  you.  Rilco 
barns,  hog-houses,  poultry  and 
brooder  houses,  garages,  machine 
sheds,  utility  buildings  go  yp  easier, 
stay  up  longer.  They  need  no  inside 
bracing,  give  you  more  useful  space 
in  every  building. 


FASTER 

construction  means  lower  building 
costs.  That’s  why  you  get  more 
building  for  your  money  when  you 
use  Rilco  Rafters.  Building  is  easier 
because  Rilco  Rafters  are  anchored 
by  easy-to-use  metal  connectors 
which  fit  perfectly  without  forcing. 
In  fact,  many  farmers  build  their 
own  barns  with  little  outside  help. 


BETTER 


get  in  touch  with  your  lumber 
dealer  now.  He  can  help  you  decide 
which  types  of  Rilco  buildings  you 
need,  or  write  for  full  details  to: 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 


601-a  brooks  building 

WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Milk  Pricing  Changes 
Proposed  for  New  York 
Metropolitan  Market 

WO  proposals  relative  to  pric- 
I  ing  milk  for  the  Metropolitan 
New  York  area  are  important 
to  all  dairymen  shipping  to 
that  market.  First  is  the  new 
suggested  formula  for  pricing  fluid 
milk,  made  recently  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  milk  administrator. 
The  highlights  of  it  were  explained  on 
page  3  of  the  March  5  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  The  second  consists 
of  amendments  offered  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  following  hear¬ 
ings  at  New  York  last  September  and 
at  Elmira  early  in  January. 

Fewer  Classes  Proposed 

The  amendments,  which  doubtless 
will  be  submitted  to  producers  for  ap¬ 
proval  soon,  cover  several  points.  The 
most  important  would  place  all  classes 
below  fluid  cream  into  a  new  classifi¬ 
cation  called  Class  III.  One  price  would 
apply  to  all  Class  III  milk  except  that 
used  to  manufacture  butter  and  cheese 
which  would  be  priced  somewhat 
lower. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for 
this  amendment.  Fluid  cream  for  manu¬ 
facture  can  now  come  into  the  New 
York  market  from  outside  areas.  Mid¬ 
western  dairymen  have  been  receiving 
as  little  as  $2.50  per  cwt.  for  their 
milk  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  attrac¬ 
tive  this  market  is  to  them.  Also,  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  milk  shed  is  running  high 
and  more  milk  will  seek  a  market  in 
the  lower  classifications  than  a  year 
ago.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  it  will 
be  better  for  producers  to  price  milk 
for  manufacture  competitively  rather 
than  to  price  it  higher  and  have  it  go 
begging  for  a  home.  Obviously,  dairy¬ 
men  should  work  to  get  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  prices  for  all  classes  and  still  be 
able  to  sell  all  the  milk. 

Milk  $olfl  in  Xcw  England 

Another  proposal  changes  the  pric¬ 
ing  of  New  York  milk  sold  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island.  This  milk  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  Class  1-C.  It  is  now  priced  at 
20  cents  a  cwt.  above  the  uniform 
price  in  the  New  York  market.  The 
amendment  will  price  it  the  same  as 
Class  1-A  milk. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  new  prices 
become  effective  April  1.  The  amend¬ 
ments  are  not  satisfactory  to  every¬ 
one;  possibly  no  amendments  could  be 
devised  which  would  be.  At  present, 
it  looks  as  though  the  amendments  will 
be  approved.  While  not  reflecting  gooc 
returns  in  view  of  continued  high  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  returns  under  a  free  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  period  of  falling  prices  might 
be  even  lower.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
the  Department  might  withdraw  the 
Order  if  the  amendments  were  turned 
down.  The  chief  job  of  dairymen  and 
their  organizations  at  present  is  to  do 
their  utmost  to  see  that  the  price  of 
milk  to  producers  does  not  drop  more 
ra,pidly  than  the  general  price  leye. 
drops. 

Proposed  Class  1  Price 
Change 

The  proposed  change  in  the  pricing 
of  Class  I  milk  has  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  where  it  has  been  presented  to 
dairymen  in  the  form  of  an  amend¬ 
ment.  We  have  heard  little  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  milk  shed  committee’s 
statement  that  no  formula  is  likely  to 
be  devised  by  humans  that  will  be 
satisfactory  under  all  future  conditions. 
This  belief  was  responsible  for  the 
suggestion  that,  in  addition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  formula,  definite  provision  be 
made  for  two  regular  yearly  hearings, 
one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  fall, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  discussing  fliuc. 

(Continued  cn  Page  21) 


Ever  ask  who  makes 
the  Red  and  White  Top  Silo? 

It’s  a  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO! 

For  several  years  now,  everybody  has  been  asking 
— "Who  makes  the  red  and  white  top  Silo?" — and 
the  answer,  as  many  people  know,  is  HARDER. 

It’s  a  good  bet  that  you  too  have  seen  many  of 
these  Silos  throughout  the  countryside.  Well — when 
you  do  —  you  can  now  say  —  "There’s  another 
HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO." 

Just  make  a  note  sometime  how  many  you  see! 

There  are  hundreds  of  them  around  —  and  notice, 
too,  how  much  they  improve  adjoining  farm  build¬ 
ings.  These  money  making,  money  saving  HARDER 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SILOS  give  you  a  maximum  of 
service  and  protection  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 


THE  EQUALLY  POPULAR  HARDER  WOOD  STAVE  SILO 

Here’s  what  you  get  in  a  Harder  Wood 
Stave  Silo — More  than  50  years  of  success¬ 
ful  Silo  construction.  None  of  the  annoy¬ 
ances  and  maintenance  costs  of  ordinary 
Silos.  The  last  word  in  a  modern  Silo 
at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Greater 
strength,  convenience  and  safety  with 
many  years  of  dependable  service. 

Order  yours  today  or  write  for 
descriptive  literature. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Hard  Milkers 


Teat  Strictures 

due  to  bruised  teats, 
scab  teats,  obstructions 

—treat  them  with 

Dr.  Naylor’s 

Medicated 

Teat  Dilators 

CONTAIN  SULFATHIA20LE— Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  act  as  medicated  surgical 
dressings  to  the  teat  canal.  The 
medication  is  IN  the  Dilators. 
They  help  combat  infection  and 
relieve  tension  by  applying  sus¬ 
tained  antiseptic  contact  directly 


«•»  4-  /-vT  4- 1* /-V ■>  I  r\  I  O 


EASY  TO  USE  — Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until 
teat  milks  free  by  hand.  Fit  large  or  small 
teats.  Easy  to  insert.  Stay  in  the  teat. 

Ask  for  DR.  NAYLOR’S  Medicated  Teat  Dilators 
Large  Pkg.  $1  (45  Dilators)  Trial  Pkg.  50c  (16  Dilators) 

Mailed  postpaid  if  your  denier 
cannot  supply  you. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  6.  N.Y. 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS  " 


SINCE  1895 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

St  FOR  FARRIERS 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  ora 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 

"You’ll  like  them". 


•  TRIED— TRUE- 


S  E  ED  S 


I  The  Choice  of  Progressive  FarmersX 


•  TESTED- V 


SEE  OUR  LOCAL 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER  Q|  Spencer  SI. 
SEED  CO. tine.  ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Hijh  tension  magneto  and  bracket  aisemblles.  Promot 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK.  ALDEN  CO., 
132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  33,  Mass. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

Amerioa’.s  leadinx  Auctioneers  leach  you.  Student* 
sell  actual  sales  during  term.  Our  graduates  are 
suceessful.  Earn  large  income.  Term  soon.  KllEE  catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Mason  City.  Iowa 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
ATWOOD  S  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


BUILD  ’EM  UP... 


for  Freshening 


« 


Calving  month  is  the  critical  period  of 
the  cow’s  year  ...  a  tirne  to  keep  ap¬ 
petite  and  digestion  tuned  up  and  bod¬ 
ily  functions  at  peak  vitality  to  stand 
the  extra  shock  of  calf-birth.  KOW- 
KARE  supplies  tonic  drugs,  extra  sup¬ 
plies  of  minerals  and  vitamin  D  to 
promote  reproductive  vigor.  Give  Kow- 
Kare  to  every  freshening  cow;  and  to 
cows  off-feed,  run  down,  not  keeping 
up  in  milk.  Besides  regular  two  sizes, 
a  new  5  0  lb.  bulk  drum  for  large-herd 
users,  at  important  saving.  Send  for 
FREE  COW  BOOK,  with  grain-mix 
formulae  for  each  area. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  Ine. 
Dept.  12  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Tes^ec/  SEED  CORN 

16  Tested  Varieties  of  highly  specialized 
NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Corn  —  “climate- 
conditioned'’  for  your  location  —  guaranteed 
over  95%  germination — with  Dibble’s  “10-day- 
any-test-or-money-back’’  guarantee !  What  great¬ 
er  insurance  could  you  ask? 

Cornell  Certified  Hybrids  29-3,  34-53,  35-5,  Wis- 
^  consin  275,  Wisconsin  335,  Ohio  M-15,  Ohio 
K-24,  Lowe  Improved  Hybrids  No.  38  and 
Moo-Mix,  Mammoth  White  Dent,  Lancaster 
Sure  Crop,  Improved  Learning,  West  Branch 
Sweepstakes,  Golden  Glow,  8  Rowed  Yellow 
Flint,  Cornell  No.  11. 

Also  Headquarters  for  ALL  Farm  Seeds,  Grass  Seeds, 
Oats,  Barley,  Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 
Catalog  and  Price  List  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWEB  HoneoxeFalli  NY 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  "ad," 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 


Americas  Agriculturist 


Healthier  Cows- 
Bigger  Production 


WITH  A 

CONCRETE 

DAIRY  BARN  FLOOR 

FREE::: complete  instructions 
for  concrete  improvements  thal 
aid  food  production 

A  concrete  barn  floor  is  essentia! 
to  highest  dairy  efficiency  and 
productive  capacity.  Means 
healthier  cows.  Easy  to  clean  and 
disinfect.  Rot-proof, vermin-proof 
—inexpensive  and  easy  to  build. 

Let  us  send  free  booklets 
showing  how  to  build  productive 
improvements  with  thrifty,  lasting 
concrete— part  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion’s  service  to  farmers. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  your  concrete  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer. 


Paste  check-list  on  postal  and  mail  today; 

□  Dairy  Bam  Floors  □  Granaries 

□  Storage  CeUars  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Hog  Houses  □  Feeding  Floors 

□  Milk  Houses  □  Foundations 

PORTUND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

20  Providence  SI.,  Boston  16,  Moss. 


Short  Cut  To 

BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%+  PURE! 

SAVES  LABOR  . . .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 
Jiiliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  haniiling ! 

SAVES  TIME  . . .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution ! 

^  SAVES  M0NEY| ...  Dissolves  thoroughly —no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures— thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased  yields. 

#  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use” 


TOUB  DEALEB  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in;  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  SMALL 
CRYSTALS,  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  .regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures:  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
brand!  Standard  for  over  SO  years. 

MADE  BY 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


WET  CELLAR? 

Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
YOUR  Cellar  dry 

LABAWCO  Type  P 
Pump  drains  cellar^ 
quickly,  efficiently. 

Ideal  for  wash 
trays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  'round 
use.  ONLY  $6.50! 

Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1 500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  Vs 
to  1  /3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50^. 

L.  R.  H.  LABAW  A  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  2  NEW  JERSEY 


PAGt’S 


SEEDS 


•  FLOWER 

•  VEGETABLE 

•  LAWN 

•  FIELD 


FREE 


THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 

BOX  B-18  GREENE  N.  Y. 


Corn  or  Crass? 

By  GEORGE  SERVISS 

Recent  research  has  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  many  farmers  are 
only  partially  capitalizing  on  the  yield¬ 
ing  ability  of  hybrid  corn.  An  average 
yield  in  New  York  of  less  than  40 
bushels  shelled  corn  (80  bu.  ears)  to 
the  acre  and  9  tons  of  silage  is  pretty 
low  compared  to  what  the  present  hy¬ 
brid  corns  are  really  capable  of  doing 
under  the  right  conditions.  New  Jersey 
yields  are  somewhat  higher  but  are 
still  far  short  of  possibilities. 

Much  corn,  however,  is  grown  on 
land  that  is  not  very  well  suited  to 
corn  production.  Some  of  this  land  is 
too  wet  at  the  time  of  year  corn  should 
be  planted,  some  of  it  is  so  steep  that 
much  of  the  rain  that  falls  runs  off, 
and  some  of  it  is  too  shallow.  While 
these  same  things  influence  grass 
yields,  they  are  not  usually  so  seriously 
limiting  as  in  the  case  of  corn. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  corn, 
where  it  will  ripen,  will  produce  more 
grain  than  any  other  crop.  There 
has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  corn  for  silage  will 
produce  more  feed  than  grass.  The  fact 
remains  that  under  average  farm  con¬ 
ditions  corn  for  silage  outyields  grass; 
the  same  is  true  on  college  experi¬ 
mental  plots.  Few  farmers,  though, 
fertilize  grass  as  they  do  corn.  If  this 
were  done,  the  difference  between  the 
two  would  certainly  be  narrowed. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  we  have 
a  lot  of  land  in  the  Northeast  that  is 
much  better  adapted  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  grass  than  for  corn.  On  such 
ground,  grass  yields  often  exceed  corn 
yields  if  the  grass  is  adequately  ferti¬ 
lized.  The  costs  of  producing  an  acre 
of  grass,  too,  are  much  lower  than  for 
corn. 

To  me,  the  answer  to  the  corn  vs. 
grass  question  is  first  of  all  to  use  the 
land  for  the  crop  it  is  best  adapted  for. 
Here  in  the  Northeast  there  is  very 
little  land  that  will  stand  continuous 
corn.  There  is  a  lot  of  land  that  will 
produce  excellent  yields  of  corn  one 
year  out  of  every  3,  4  or  5,  providing 
grass  is  grown  between  corn  crops. 
There  is  some  land  that  should  never 
be  in  corn. 

Corn  and  grass  in  my  estimation  is 
an  excellent  combination.  I  don’t  know 
of  any  crop  that  will  cash  in  on  the 
residual  fertility  of  a  good  grass  sod 
any  better  than  corn.  The  better  grass 
we  have,  the  better  corn  we  will  also 
,  have. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  19,  1949 


■  A.A. 


MOLASSES  FOR 
GRASS  SILAGF 

For  several  years,  farmers  have  been 
told  that  excellent  grass  silage  can  be 
made  without  the  use  of  a  preserva¬ 
tive.  That’s  true,  but  the  situation  has 
changed  to  a  point  where  it  now  seems 
advisable  to  consider  the  use  of  mo¬ 
lasses. 

The  Chief  change  is  in  the  cost  and 
availability  of  molasses.  It  is  a  cheap 
source  of  nutrients  compared  to  grain, 
and  as  one  observer  has  aptly  said, 
“The  time  has  come  when  farmers  can 
well  ask  themselves  how  much,  rather 
than  how  little,  molasses  they  can  put 
into  their  grass  silage.” 

Molasses  will  be  used  by  commercial 
feed  manufacturers  in  considerable 
amounts  during  coming  months,  but  it 
is  not  very  practicable  for  a  farmer 
to  mix  it  with  his  grain.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  add 
it  to  grass  silage.  The  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  a  program  would  not  be 
to  preserve  the  silage  but  to  add  nu¬ 
trients  to  it  at  relatively  low  cost. 

—  A.A.  — 

Grain  of  all  kinds  constitutes  the 
major  food  crop  in  the  United  States. 


Here’s  latest  news  on  alfalfa,  clo¬ 
ver,  pasture,  oats,  and  other  farm 
crops!  This  up-to-the-minute  free 
booklet  will  give  you  the  "know¬ 
how”  on  growing  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  crops,  and  making  more  prof¬ 
its— year  after  year!  It’s  filled  with 
valuable  seed  information,  inter¬ 
esting  farm  facts,  and  helpful  hints 
that  will  save  you  time  and 
money!  Write  for  yours  today! 
You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  43A,  Landisville,  Penna. 


SHoffman 

^  FARM  SEEDS 


FOR  GRASS 
OR 

CORN- 

UNADILLA  SILOS 

Juice-tight!  Air-tight  ! 
Pressure-tight!  .  .  .  The 
Unadilla  has  patented  features 
specially  designed  for  the  great¬ 
er  weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like  ex¬ 
clusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels  that 
knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy 
unit.  Order  a  Unadilla  from 
your  dealer  now  and  assure 
yourself  of  having  a  Unadilla  in 
1949. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  01 OVFR'  >>»■— a  special 

niHITIinUin  ULUVLn.  lot  of  sound  quality  seed. 
Alsike  and  Clover  Mixture — $18.00  per  bu.  while  it 
lasts.  Highest  Quality  Medium  Red  Clover,  Alfalfa, 
and  Certified  Clinton  59  Oats.  Certified  Hawkeye  Soy 
Beans —  $5.00  per  hu.  Hardy  northern  grown  seeds 
direct  to  you  at  lowest  producing  section  prices.  Write 
for  descriptive  folder  and  price  list. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  361,  Archbold,  Ohio 


IMPROVED  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  60  cents  Each.  $6.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing 
Age  $1.20  Each.  $12.00  per  Doz.  All  Prepaid. 

GEORGE  N.  MORSE,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


complete  address 
when  answering  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  avoid  any  delay. 
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TIME  IS  SHORT 

. .  .  but  you  can  still  have  your  new 
Craine  silo  in  time  for  the  coming 
season. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  extra  profits,  time  and 
labor  savings  and  pride  of  ownership 
that  come  along  with  a  new  Craine. 
You’ll  join  them  in  calling  your  Craine 
“the  best  buy  on  the  farm.” 

A  durable  Craine  silo  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pense  —  it’s  a  profitable  investment 
in  good  feeding  —  an  investment  that 
pays  off  year  after  year.  Act  now. 


WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you. 

Craine,  Inc.,  329  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


KOROK 


NATCO  WOODSTAVE  TRIPlEWAll 


WIMD-^ 
— lOlVfR 

ROTARY  HOE 


CLEANER 
START  FOR  YOUR  CROPS 

Cross  cut”  sawtooth  action  pulverizes  soil  and 
kills  weeds  in  early  row  and  field  crops.  Culti¬ 
vates  80  to  120  acres  per  dav  with  2  plow  trac-  , 
lor.  End  to  end  flexibility  gives  100%  coverage. 
Outer  sections  fold  in  for  transport  through 
gates.  Built  extra  heavy  for  long,  trouble  free 
use.  Write  today  for  free  circular. 


c 


Warehouse  Distributor 

PROJEX  CORPORATION 

46-48  Market  St.,  Jamestown,  N. 


1 


Winpower  Mfg.  Co. 


NEWTON 

IOWA 


Sav  vou  saw  it  in  American  Aarieulturi 


HARDY,  FIELD-GROWN 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


CABBAGE  . 

100 

$  .79 

200 

$1.26 

1000 

$3.39 

ONION  . 

.38 

.66 

2.36 

tomato . 

.79 

1.58 

4.48 

pepper  . 

1.10 

1.89 

4.98 

SWEET  POTATO  - 

1.10 

1.89 

4.98 

broccoli . 

1.10 

1.89 

4.98 

CAULIFLOWER 

2.20 

3.78 

9.96 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES,  INC. 

112-7  VINE  ST.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Bush  Fruits  for 
Home  Gardens 

The  fruiting  plants  that  are  most 
adaptable  in  the  small  garden  are 
the  bush  fruits.  Currants  and  gooseber¬ 
ries  are  neat  and  can  easily  be  kept 
within  bounds.  The  so-called  brambles 
— raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries 
— can  be  trained  on  a  trellis  to  keep  the 
tops  within  bounds.  While  they  tend  to 
spread  by  underground  parts,  this  can 
be  stopped  by  the  use  of  the  hoe. 

The  dormant  season  is  the  proper 
time  to  prune  these  plants.  Pruning  is 
one  means  of  keeping  the  plants  vigor¬ 
ous  and  fruitful.  Currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  form  bushes  with  many  canes 
that  originate  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Usually  too  many  develop. 

In  pruning,  remove  first,  close  to  the 
ground,  all  those  that  are  4  years  old 
or  older.  Then  thin  out  the  weakest 
of  those  that  remain  so  that  air  and 
light  can  reach  all  parts  of  the  plant. 

With  raspberries,  the  first  step  is  to 
cut  to  the  ground  all  canes  that 
fruited  last  year.  This  will  leave  only 
canes  that  grew  last  year  and  it  is 
these  that  will  bear  fruit.  If  any  are 
less  than  18  inches  high,  take  these  out, 
too,  because  they  are  too  weak  to  bear. 
Thin  out  the  remainder  to  stand  6  to 
8  inches  apart  and  cut  them  back  to 
heights  of  24  to  30  inches. 

Blackberries  should  receive  about  the 
same  treatment  in  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  canes.  Cut  the  side  branches 
or  laterals  back  to  about  8  to  12  inches. 
With  the  blackberry,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  do  a  little  pruning  in  summer.  As 
soon  as  the  new  canes  reach  a  height  of 
24  to  30  inches,  pinch  them  back.  That 
is,  take  off  the  top  2  or  3  inches.  This 
will  induce  side  branching. — Charles  H. 
Connors. 

—  A.A.  — 

BUTTERNUT  SQUASH 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  for 
the  home  garden  a  relatively  new  va¬ 
riety  of  squash  known  as  “Butternut” 
is  the  tastiest  and  most  satisfactory 
squash  we  can  grow.  We  planted  this 
variety  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
a  fall  squash  and  were  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  it  kept  very  well. 
We  ate  the  last  one  we  saved  about 
the  middle  of  February.  At  that  time  it 
was  in  perfect  condition  and  was  as 
palatable  as  the  day  it  was  harvested. 
We  wish  we  had  more  but  because  we 
don’t,  we  can’t  tell  from  experience 
how  late  they  might  keep.  We  suggest 
that  you  try  “Butternut”  this  coming 
season. — H.L.C. 

Home  Gardeners 

Is  broccoli  a  difficult  plant  to  grow?  We 
have  never  tried  it  but  we  are  planning 
to  this  coming  season. 

Broccoli  is  a  very  easy  plant  to  grow 
and  you  get  good  returns  for  the  time 
you  put  in  because  it  produces  over  a 
long  period.  If  you  either  grow  or  buy 
a  few  plants  in  the  spring  (1/2  dozen 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  moderate  size 
family)  you  should  have  broccoli  from 
mid-summer  to  very  late  fall.  Here  is 
one  caution;  You  will  need  to  keep  the 
plants  dusted  pretty  thoroughly,  other¬ 
wise  you  will  be  certain  to  find  worms, 
and  even  though  they  might  be  equal 
in  food  value  to  the  broccoli  itself, 
most  people  object  to  them.  Rotenone 
dust  applied  once  a  week  will  handle 
the  worm  situation. 

How  long  will  rhubarb  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactorily  without  dividing? 

Assuming  that  rhubarb  has  been  ade¬ 
quately  manured  and  fertilized,  it  is 
time  to  divide  it  whenever  the  stalks 
become  small.  This  usually  is  every  7 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


Mont  “GROWMORE”  HYBRIDS 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  . . .  j 

•  EASTERN  Grown  . . . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


BEST  CORNS 


can  now  select  proved 
^  “GM”  (Growmore)  Hybrid 
corn  varieties  best  adapted  to 
your  particular  needs  and  lo¬ 
cality.  Whether  your  growing 
season  be  short,  medium  or 
long,  we  have  just  the  variety 
to  give  best  results.  YOU  can 
plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence,  for  bigger  yields, 
better  corn,  for  silage  or  grain, 
because  they  are  .  .  . 

Tested -Tried -True- 
Inspected 


See  Your  Local  Growmore  Representative  Or  Write  Us 

TAe  Choice  of  Progressive  Fartnert 

SINCE  1895 


and  Certified 


rpCC/o  farmers 
rilLL  NEW  “GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain. 

WRITE  DEPT.  No.  41 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants 


Grape  Vines 


Send  for  Catalog  which  contains  a  splendid  assortment  to  select  from :  backed 
with  an  experience  of  Forty  years  in  growing  GOOD  DEPENDABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK  at  reasonable  prices  on  the  firm  basis  of  value  received. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER. 

HOME  COLLECTION,  ASSORTED  FRUIT  TREES 

Cortland  Apple,  Bartlett  Pear,  Montmorency  (best  pie)  Cherry,  Fellemburg 
Prune,  Elberta  Peach,  2  yr.  old  trees,  5  to  6  ft.,  $1.50  each,  or  the  collection 
for  $6.00. 

GARDEN  COLLECTION,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

25  Red,  25  Purple,  25  Black.  $5.25  or  any  25  for  $2.00. 

RED,  WHITE  and  BLUE  GRAPE  COLLECTION. 

Caco,  Niagara,  Concord.  Three  year  old  BEARING  AGE  VINES  for  $1.25. 
All  of  the  above  strictly  first  class,  well  rooted.  None  better  grown.  No 
C.O.D.  References,  your  Banker,  Farm  paper  or  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 


THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
WILSON,  R.D.  1  Niagara  County,  N.Y. 


GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER  SEED 

99%  Pure  including  5%  Timothy  and  Aisike — carefull> 
rccieaned  to  highest  standard  of  quaiity — good  germina¬ 
tion.  i  ib.— $1.95;  5  ibs.— $9.50:  10  lbs.— $i8.50;  2li 
lbs. — $36.00.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with  order  or  seed 
shipped  C.O.D.  Try  LADINO — the  new  wonder  Clover 
— for  hay  and  pasture  for  dairy  cows,  poultry,  and  hogs. 
High  feeding  value;  makes  quick  come-back  when 
grazed  short.  Order  NOW. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  261.  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  Yellow  or 
White  Siweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Ber¬ 
mudas.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Shipping  daily  until  June.  300,  $1.15; 
500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  3000,  $4.25;  6000, 
$7.0O  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


1949  Quotas  now  being  made  up.  Act  now  to... 


Early  Spring  erection  requires  Immediate 
Action!  You  can  make  next  year  your  Best 
profit  year  if  you  order  your  new  GRANGE 
right  NOW!  Plan  ahead  to  save  money. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a 
Grange  Concrete  Stave  or  Steel  Silo.  Order 
a  Grange  early  and  BE  SURE! 

\  without  any  obligation  to 
®  please  send 

f n mv'iS  I  Grange  folder  and  full  informa-  I 

-milk  profits  UP!  I  ‘iRANGKMo  *  I 

Mail  coupon  for  J  '  ■ 

full  Information  |  I 

TODAY  1  I  .  I 

GRANGE  SILO  I  AUDKKSS  .  I 

CO.  INC.  :  I 

Red  Creek,  N.Y.  j  .  * 

F-—  mmm  mmm  hh  mmm  wmm 
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SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


I  Swift’s 

I  Specialized  Crop  Maker 

To  hear  him  talk,  Zeke’s  heen 
everywhere  —  and  other  places 
besides.  But  it  is  true  that  in 
grain-growing  sections  you’ll 
find  higher-yielding  crops  grown 
withBLENN,  Siai/i’sspecmZf2:ed 
crop  maker.  BLENN  furnishes 
that  balanced  combination  of 
growth  elements  that  corn  and 
other  grain  crops  require.  Right 
from  sprouting  time  on,  it  pro¬ 
motes  sturdier  growth . . .  plants 
that  pay  off  with  extra  dollars 
at  harvest. 

Feed  your  corn  and  other 
'spring  grains  BLENN.  You’ll 
see  the  difference  it  makes  ...  a 
faster  start,  uniform  growth 


Sez  Zeke:  I  travel  the  country,  from  Texas  to  Maine; 
I  make  lots  of  money — v/ith  BLENN  on  my  grain’’ 


BUnn 


throughout  the  season,  much- 
higher-than-average  yields. 
What’s  more,  BLENN  helps 
produce  the  extra  quality  that 
brings  top  price.  Order  BLENN 
from  your  Authorized  Swift 
Agent  today. 


Buy  at  the  sign  of 
the  RED  STEER 


No  More  ‘‘In-between”  Stanchioningf  in  this  Barn 

The  Premier  Stanchion  (Benjamin  Pat.  Pend.)  is  individually  operated 
by  remote  control.  It  is  such  a  simple  operation  to  stanchion  or  release 
cows  with  this  equipment — you  just  reach  for  the  cord  hanging  in  the 
driveway  behind  the  cow.  Pull  it  when  you  are  ready  to  release.  It  is  quick¬ 
er,  surer,  safer  and  more  satisfactory-  in  fact,  it’s  incomparable! 

In  the  barn  shown  (Welch  Bros.,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y.)  where  this 
stanchion  has  been  in  operation  for  over  a  year,  they  stanchion  40  cows  in 
the  time  it  formerly  required  for  10, 

The  Premier  Stanchion,  when  open,  is  automatically  held  in  a  fixed  po¬ 
sition  ready  to  receive  the  cow  when  it  returns  to  the  stall.  The  cow  heads 
into  it — no  other  place  to  go.  When  closed,  the  Premier  becomes  a  swinging 
stanchion  to  give  the  cow  the  usual  freedom  in  the  stall. 

OPERATED  Premier  Stanchion  "".RyL 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

Premier  Sales  Engineers,  Box  404,  Averill  Park,  N.Y. 


The  one-story  barn  on  the  Wilson  farm. 
Hidden  by  the  concrete  silo  is  another  one 
of  the  same  size. 


We  Like  Birdsfoot 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


unless  it’s  too  dry;  it  can’t  be  too  wet.” 

“We  don’t  have  anyone  in  the  silo 
when  filling,”  continued  Phil,  except  to 
level  off  the  top  before  putting  on  the 
sawdust.  We  keep  the  silage  fairly  level 
by  using  a  flexible  elbow  instead  of  a 
hood  on  the  pipe.” 

All  summer  the  cows  graze  on  birds- 
foot-orchard  grass-brome  grass  past¬ 
ure,  and  during  the  pasture  season  they 
get  no  grain!  Pastures  are  clipped  in 
June  and  again  in  August.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  they  are  fed  grass  silage  three 
times  a  day  and  eat  about  70  pounds 
each  every  twenty-four  hours.  When 
in  the  barn,  the  cows  get  plenty  of 
^grain. 

Feriilizcr  and  Lime 

To  keep  the  birdsfoot  and  grass 
growing,  lime  is  used  liberally,  and 
meadows  are  topdressed  with  0-20-20 
when  available,  otherwise  with  0-14-14. 
The  fertilizer  is  applied  with  a  lime 
sower  to  save  work.  Eight  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre  is  about  the  mini¬ 
mum  that  can  be  applied  this  way  and 
the  Wilsons  figure  that  such  an  appli¬ 
cation  is  needed  once  every  five  years. 

Manure  is  spread  every  day  except 
when  snow  is  deep.  Then  it  is  piled  and 
spread  in  the  spring.  Superphosphate  is 
added  to  the  manure. 

About  fifty  acres  of  meadow  are 
combined  for  seed  which  last  summer 
produced  two  tons  of  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  seed.  Fields  to  be  combined  are  pas¬ 
tured  early  in  the  season. 

After  a  field  has  been  cut  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  cure  it  is  picked  up  and 
chopped  with  the  field  harvester  and 
then  run  through  the  combine.  Last 
year  grasshoppers  nearly  ruined  one 
field  intended  for  seed.  The  seed  crop 
is  so  valuable  that  plans  are  being 
made  to  control  the  “hoppers”  with 
poison  bait  if  they  threaten  again  this 
year. 

Uaising'  Hoifers 

The  Wilsons  raise  heifers  for  replace¬ 
ments.  They  are  now  milking  32  cows 
and  have  about  forty  heifers  which 
they  raise  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 
In  winter  the  heifers  are  housed  in  an 
old  barn  where  they  can  go  in  and  out 
at  will.  Every  other  day  the  young 
stock  is  visited  to  see  that  the  water 
supply  is  o.k.  and  to  throw  down  hay. 
What  do  they  get  for  roughage?  The 
chopped  straw  which  has  been  com¬ 
bined  for  seed!  According  to  the 
Wilsons,  this  straw  is  entirely  too  valu¬ 
able  to  be  used  for  bedding,  although 
they  maj^  come  to  it. 

Up  to  nov/  some  corn  and  small 
grains  have  .been  raised  but  may  not 
be  in  the  future.  In  discussing  the  bed¬ 
ding  problem,  Mr.  Wilson  said  they 
might  use  shavings  or  sawdust.  Phil 
agreed,  however,  that  it  might  be  more 
economical  to  use  some  of  that  good 
birdsfoot  straw  for  bedding  than  to 
buy  bedding  or  grow  oats  to  provide 
straw. 


Incidentally,  in  case  you  are  wonder¬ 
ing  about  storage  for  bedding,  it  is  kept 
in  the  end  of  the  one  story  barn  that 
is  farthest  from  the  silos. 

The  Wilson  set-up  is  a  labor  saver. 
Father  and  son,  with  the  help  of  two 
high  school  boys  in  the  summer,  handle 
nearly  three  hundred  acres  with  70 
head  of  livestock.  (There  isn’t  a  horse 
on  the  place ) .  Fields  can  be  used  either 
for  silage,  seed,  or  pasture,  and  the 
work  of  putting  up  silage  is  far  easier, 
they  agree,  than  harvesting  dry  hay. 

—  A.A.  — 

XEWrOMB  PROMOTED 

Macdonald  Newcomb,  executive  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass.,  on 
March  1,'  succeeded  the  late  Charles 
R.  Dunn  as  Fiscal  Agent  of  the  12  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Banks  and  12  Federal  Inter¬ 
mediate  Credit  banks. 

The  many  friends  that  Mr.  Newcomb 
has  made  will  certainly  approve  this 
appointment.  Macdonald  Newcomb 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  Springfield  in  1929.  In  1931  he 
was  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank.  Be¬ 
fore  he  became  associated  with  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  he  was 
president  and  cashier  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Hilton,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Newcomb  will  be 
assisted  by  John  T.  Knox. 


CONTACT  YOUR 
QUOASET  DEALER 
LISTED  DELOW 

CONNECTICUT 

NORWALK 

Guest  Brothers,  Inc. 

Muller  Avenue,  Phone:  Norwalk  S-9357 

NEW  YORK 

ALBANY 

Casazza  Steel  Buildings,  Inc. 

Rensselaer,  Albany,  Schenectady, 
Saratoga,  Warren,  Hamilton,  Washington 
Counties 
2  Park  Avenue 
Phone:  Albany  4-3105 
AMENIA 

Willson  &  Eaton  Co. 

Phone:  Amenia  4 

BATAVIA 

Genesee  Standard  Buildings,  Inc. 

73  Franklin  Street,  Phone:  1178 
Alleghany,  Genesee,  Wyoming,  Livings¬ 
ton  and  Orleans  Counties. 

CLINTON 

Morse  Construction  Company 
Kirkland  Avenue,  Phone:  Clinton  212 

DRYDEN 

Baker  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

Phone:  Dryden  175 

ELMIRA 

Linn  S.  Chapel  Co.,  Inc. 

1040  Caton  Avenue 
Phone:  Elmira  5191 

ROCHESTER 

Rochester  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

1945  East  Avenue 

Phone:  Rochester-Hillside  1043 

SYRACUSE 

Syracuse  Steel  Buildings  Corporation 
434  E.  Brighton  Avenue 
Phone:  Syracuse  4-4104 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DOYLESTOWN 

Doylestown  Supply  Company 
Washington  and  Ashland  Sts. 

YORK 

Carew  Steel  Products  Corporation 
1336  Spahn  Avenue 
Phone:  York  2725  or  7698 


I 


FARM  BUILDINGS 


QUONSET 


STRAN  -STEEL 


Qp-Kitt 

SPECIAL  finish 
FOR 


...the  new  one-coat  paint  developed 
especially  for  QUONSETS 

Here  is  a  new  idea  in  paint!  Now  the  galvanized  steel  sheathing  of 
new  Stran-Steel  Quonsets  can  be  painted  immediately.  Just  one  coat 
of  Stran-Steel  Quon-Kote  does  the  job— makes  Quonsets  even  more 
attractive,  makes  them  last  even  longer.  Quon-Kote  combines  chemi¬ 
cally  with  the  zinc  of  new  galvanized  steel  to  form  a  tight  protective 
bond.  It  is  available  in  five  colors— white,  cream,  red,  green  and  gray. 

Quon-Kote  is  the  answer  to  the  need  for  better  appearance  and  better 
protection  of  metal  buildings,  ^s,  Quon-Kote  adds  extra  value  to  the 
strength,  economy  and  fast  erection  of  Quonset  precision  arch-rib  con¬ 
struction.  Quonsets  can  now  be,  not  only  the  most  useful,  but  also  the 
best  looking  buildings  on  your  farm! 


/V 


Easy  to  apply 

Stran-Steel  Quon-Kote  goes  on 
as  easily  as  conventional  paint, 
saves  you  the  cost  and  the  labor 
of  the  prime  coat  always  before 
necessary  on  unweathered  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  Quon-Kote  is 
made  exclusively  for  Great 
Lakes  Steel  Corporation  by  The 
Sherwin-Williams  Go. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Quonset-with-Quon-Kote  facts— or  write  for 
his  name  and  address. 

Stran-Steel  and  Quonset  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  OfF. 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  6  •  Penobscot  Building  •  Detroit  26,  Micl. 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


f 
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Thousands  will  again 
get  Christmas  Checks! 

In  1949  ...  as  in  1948  .  .  .  thousands  of 
poultrymen  will  get  a  welcomed  extra 
Christmas  present  in  the  form  of  a 
check  from  the  Pratt  Food  Co.  For 
Pratts  is  again  offering  all  egg  producers 
a  novel  Pratt  Bonus  Saving-Stamp  Plan 
thru  which  a  special  Christmas  bonus 
is  paid  egg  producers  who  use  Pratts 
Poultry  Mashes  throughout  the  year. 

How  this  plan  contributed  to  the 
Christmas  cheer  of  poultrymen  in  1948 
is  vividly  told  by  thousands  of  checks 
that  were  mailed.  Many  of  these  checks 
were  for  hundreds  of  dollars.  Others, 
while  smaller,  were  nevertheless  sub¬ 
stantial  as  it  is  surprising  how  the  plan 
builds  up  a  nice  Christmas  check  even 
for  small-flock  owners. 

Far  more  important  than  the  checks 
received,  however,  were  the  results  ex¬ 
perienced  by  feeding  Pratts.  A  letter 
received  from  Homestead  Acres  Farm 
near  Buffalo,  New  York  is  a  typical 
example.  They  wrote: 

“We  like  to  spread  the  NEWS  when 
we  find  something  good  that  gives  the 
best  results  in  egg  production,  as  we 
have  found  to  be  the  case  with  your 
Pratts  Laying  Mash.” 

So,  thru  the  Pratt  Bonus  Saving- 
Stamp  Plan,  poultrymen  can  at  last 
feed  the  best  mashes  and  earn  a  bonus 
on  their  year’s  purchases,  too. 

Rules  of  Plan 

Rules  for  participating  are  simple  and 
easy  to  follow. 

FIRST  ...  to  register  in  the  plan, 
any  egg  producer  simply  places  an  order 
now  with  his  local  Pratt  Feed  dealer  for 
200  pounds  of  Pratts  “Double-Duty” 
Chick  Starter  for  each  100  chicks  the 
feeder  plans  to  raise  in  1949. 

Delivery  of  the  Pratts  Starter  ordered 
will  be  made  whenever  the  poultryman 
needs  it  and  the  price  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  delivery  will  apply.  However, 
the  order  must  be  placed  with  the  local 
Pratt  dealer  before  April  1st. 

SECOND  .  .  .  the  egg  producer’s 
“Membership  Card”  in  the  plan  will  be 
a  special  book  in  which  the  feeder  is  to 
keep  his  Pratt  Bonus  Saving  Stamps. 
This  stbmp  book,  (which  is  proof  of 
membership)  will  be  mailed  direct  to 
the  feeder  by  the  Pratt  Food  Co. 

THIRD  .  .  .  after  receiving  the  Stamp 
Book,  the  egg  producer  from  then  until 
November  30th  is  entitled  to  receive 
one  Pratt  Bonus  Saving  Stamp  with 
each  100  lb.  bag  of  Pratts  Starter, 
Growing,  Laying,  Breeder  or  related 
Pratt  Poultry  Mash  purchased.  The 
stamps  will  be  given  to  the  feeder  by 
his  local  Pratt  dealer. 

FOURTH  .  .  .  before  December  10th, 
1949,  the  feeder  mails  his  book  or  books 
of  Pratt  Bonus  Saving  Stamps  to  Pratt 
Food  Co.,  130  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
6,  Pa.  and  before  Christmas  1949,  the 
feeder  will  receive  a  check  from  Pratt 
Food  Co.,  in  the  amount  of  10c  for  each 
and  every  stamp. 

You  Are  Invited 

Very  substantial  checks  can  be  earned 
by  feeding  Pratts  Poultry  Mashes 
throughout  the  year.  So,  you  and  all 
other  egg  producers  in  those  areas  where 
Pratt  dealers  offer  the  plan  are  invited 
to  register  with  your  Pratt  Dealer  now. 
See  him  today! 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  satished. 


A  BAG  FULL  OF 


Jhe  original 


5  NVANY 

IN  THE  EGG 

£-C0MPI^ 


■*’77.  and 

troubles  •n 


*'A  bag  full  of  better  chicks”  .  . . 
that’s  what  thousands  of  poultry- 
men  call  PRATTS  "DOUBLE-DUTY” 
CHICK  STARTER.  And  here  are  just 
a  few  of  the  reasons  why: 

Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis  .  * 
Rickets . ;  i  Hock  Disease  and  many 
other  chick  troubles  often  begin 
inside  the  shell.  For  these  are  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  critical  food  elements 
which  chicks  can  inherit  from  the 
egg.  And,  "just  a  good”  chick  starter 
cannot  make  up  for  21  starvation 
days  spent  in  a  deficient  egg  .  . : 
cannot  head  off  very  early  cases  of 
these  troubles. 

But,  PRATTS  "DOUBLE-DUTY” 
CHICK  STARTER  will  overcome 


"DOUBLE-DUTY^^ 

CHICK  STARTER 


many  of  these  deficiencies.  Because 
Pratts  is  not  just  a  good  starter,  but 
a  corrective  feed  as  well .  .  .  made  so 
rich  in  all  critical  food  elements 
that  the  first  few  ounces  can  head  off 
many  troubles  that  begin  in  the  egg. 

That’s  why  Pratts  will  give  your 
chicks  the  best  start  yet . . .  yes,  and 
give  many  a  deficient  chick  a  second 
chance  to  grow  into  a  strong, 
healthy,  heavy-laying  hen! 

So  insist  on  PRATTS  "DOUBLE¬ 
DUTY”  CHICK  STARTER.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it  or  write  us  today.  Next 
fall,  when  you  house  more  good 
pullets  than  you  expected,  you’ll 
know  it  paid. 

j"  FRCBf  Send  today  for  “Their  | 

I  Life  Is  In  Your  Hands,”  Pratt's  | 

!  booklet  of  practical  chick-raising  I 
I  help.  Write  Pratt  Food  Company,  j 
I  Dept.  BC-  213,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.  } 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

IVlodern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 
Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening"  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and 
address  to  William  S.  Rice,  .'nc.,  Oept. 
102-C  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of  the 
new  and  different  Rice  Method  will  be 
sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here's  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  com¬ 
fort  to  thousands  —  by  releasing  them 
trom  Trusses  with  springs  and  straps, 
that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfbrt.  For  full  information- 
write  today ! 


RANGE  SHELTERS 

Two  sizes 

8’  by  10’  and  5’  by  8’ 
Sturdy  attractive  shelters, 
fully  built  and  painted.  • 
shipped  in  flat  sections, 
easily  assembled.  Prices 
below  your  cost  to  build 
your  own.  Immediate 
shipment.  Free  literature. 
A  few  dealerships  still  available.  BOOMER  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  CO.,  M.  C.  52,  Niles  Ave.,  Warren,  Ohio. 


NEW!  QUICK  METHOD  CAPONIZES 

tenderizes,  flavorizes.  Eliminates  fighting.  Fattens  hens, 
roosters,  any  age.  Valuable  information  free. 

SINE,  AA6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS 


(THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT!) 
Prices  from  $99.50  up.  The 

digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

Quick  hitch  to  any  tractor  with 
power  take-off.  Fastest  power 
auger  return.  Heavy  hi -speed  two 
flight  auger.  Safety  clutch  pre¬ 
vents  damage,  eliminates  sliear 
pins.  Strictly  one-man  machine. 

Write  today  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  5-931  Elm  St.,  Ottawa,  Kaos. 


( Continued  from  Page  15 ) 
or  8  years.  Rhubarb  is  a  heavy  feeder 
and  responds  to  manure  and  fertilizer. 

How  deep  should  asparagus  be  planted 
and  how  far  apart  should  the  rows  be? 

Set  one-year  plants  about  18  inches 
apart  in  a  trench  about  6  inches  deep. 
Rows  should  be  4  feet  apart  for  the 
home  garden.  .When  you  set  out  the 
plants,  spread  the  roots  out  well  and 
then  cover  them  with  an  inch  or  two 
of  dirt.  As  the  plants  start  to  grow, 
cultivation  will  fill  in  the  trench  and 
cover  the  sprouting  weeds.  This  will 
help  weed  control. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  new 
Longred  tomato? 

The  Longred  was  developed  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  and  was 
first  introduced  in  1946.  ^t  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  variety  with  good  red 
color,  good  size  and  long  picking  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  not  an  early  variety.  It  seems 
to  be  especially  well  adapted  for  can¬ 
ning,  but  is  also  suitable  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  garden  or  home  garden.  The  plants 
are  not  large  but  are  vigorous.  The  to¬ 
mato  averages  about  6  inches  in  size 
and  the  flavor  is  mild  and  sweet. 

With  manure  readily  available,  how 
much  should  be  put  on  the  home  garden 
for  best  results? 

Ten  tons  to  the  acre  is  not  too  much 
This  is  about  the  equivalent  to  1  pound 
per  sq.  foot,  which,  incidentally,  is  a 
lot  more  manure  than  most  farm  gard¬ 
eners  apply.  Because  all  manure  is 
relatively  low  in  phosphorus  you  will 
get  much  better  results  if  you  also  ap¬ 
ply  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  2  to 
3  pounds  per  100  sq.  feet. 

How  can  I  put  year-old  hens  through  a 
forced  molt  quickly  and  get  them  back 
into  production  in  a  short  time?  Do  you 
feel  that  forced  molting  is  a  good  idea? 

You  can  force  hens  to  molt  at  any 
time  you  wish  simply  by  darkening  the 
room  really  dark.  You  would  have  to 
cover  all  the  windows  tightly  with 
black  paper  so  the  hens  would  not  have 
any  light  except  when  you  give  it  to 
them.  Our  most  successful  forced  molt¬ 
ing  experiment  was  one  in  which  the 
hens  were  given  only  one  hour  of  light 
in  twenty-four.  Under  those  conditions 
they  quickly  went  out  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  then  in  a  relatively  short  time, 
molted  completely. 

After  their  feathers  are  well  off,  then 
you  can  restore  the  light  to  peVhaps 
twelve  hours  of  light,  or  maybe  ten, 
so  as  not  to  bring  them  back  into  pro¬ 
duction  before  their  new  feathers  are 
grown.  Then  simpiy  feed  them  a  good 
laying  ration  and  manage  them  as  you 
would  at  any  other  time. 

I,  have  answered  that  question  as  you 
asked  it.  I  would  like  to  add,  however, 
that  we  have  not  found  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  adds  anything  to  one’s  income. 
If  you  just  let  your  hens  lay  through 
normally,  you  will  make  just  as  much 
money.  The  one  advantage  that  has 
been  demonstrated  by  this  complete 
molt  during  the  spring  or  summer  is 
that  when  the  hens  come  back  into 
production,  their  eggs  will  hatch  much 
better  than  as  if  the  forced  molt  had 
not  been  used. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

Where  farm  manure  is  not  readily 
available,  how  much  commercial  fertilizer 
do  we  need  each  year  for  our  home  gar¬ 
den? 

If  you  use  5-10-5,  which  is  a  common 
analysis,  you  will  need  about  1  ton  to 
the  acre  which  is  about  5  pounds  for 
every  100  sq.  ft.  of  garden.  A  good  way 
to  apply  it  is  to  broadcast  half  that 
amount  and  plow  it  under  and  then 
broadcast  the  balance  after  plowing 
and  harrow  it  in. 
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EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  on  Large  Orders 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  own  Breed¬ 
ers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free,) 
tube  agglutination. 


Our  chicks  have  inherited  immunity 
against  Newcastle  for  approximately  4 
to  5  weeks. 

TOLMANS  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID 


GROWTH,  EARLY 
MATURITY,  Profit¬ 
able  EGG  YIELD. 

Ideal  combination  bird 
for  broilers,  roasters, 
or  market  eggs. 

Send  for  FREE  circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST,  at  ONE 
PRICE. 


J  '  u  ^  ^  ^ 

TOLMAH 

L  SONS,  INC. 


DEPT.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


better-bred 

leghorns 

N.Y.-U.S.R.O.P.  CERTIFIED  Breeding  Farm 
— Puilorum-Clean — 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 
STARTED  PULLETS 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock  Available 
FREE  CATALOG  Shows  Way  to 
HIGHER  PROFITS! 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS 

140  Leghorn  Lane 

ODESSA  Phone  30-W  NEW  YORK 


PUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT-BRED 

CHICKS 

All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved  —  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks  —  Sexed 
Pullets  —  Started  Pullets  —  Capons. 
Hatches  Every  Week. 

New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  — 
White  Rocks  —  Red  Rock  Sex-links. 
Black  Pullets — Barred  broiler  cross. 
Write  for  circular  —  established  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York 


’^Thor-O-Bred" 

CHICKS 


EGGS  -  BROILERS  -  ROASTERS 

POUITRYMEN-We  want  to  share  profits  with  you!  large* 
♦ype  Leghorns,  leodmg  Heovy  pure  breeds.  Crosses  (Sussex-Homp, 
CoJumbio-Homp,  Rock-Reds,  Homp-Sossex,  Red-Rocks).  All  eggs  set 
24  oz  ond  over  produced  from  the  finest  pullorum  tested  breeders,’ 
Write  for  our  Profit-Sharing  Plan  TODAY. 

Schwegler's  Hatchery 

210  Northampton  Buffalo  8.  New  York 


BiC  HEALTHY  FROM  BIC  ECCS 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PUIilOTS— 2  to  12  weeks 
old  Pullets.  Also  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES.  Sexed  or  unsexed.  Day 
old  or  started.  Complete  price 
list  and  booklet  FREE. 

brookside  poultry  farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop..  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


VcuncneAt  HAMPSHIRES 


High  Hamp  Pen  1947-48  Storrs  Egg  Test 

packed  by  years  of  contest  winning  and  progeny 
testing  for  livability,  egg  and  moat  production. 

/Uso  HAMP.ROCK  (Sex-Link)  CROSS 

All  chicks  from  our  own  I’uilorum  filcan  breeders. 
.  Write  for  free  folder  and  price  list. 

VANCREST  farm.  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Brooding  Chicks 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


A 


LOT  OF  CHICKS  snuggled 
together  in  a  chick  box  will 
supply  enough  heat  of  their 
own  to  keep  themselves 
comfortable.  Turned  loose  in 
a  room,  however,  the  chicks  must  be 
supplied  with  “artificial”  heat,  as 
everyone  knows.  Week  by  week  as  the 
chicks  grow  older  their  need  for  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  decreases  while  their  ability 
to  produce  their  own  heat  increases. 
Finally,  after  8  or  9  weeks,  comes  the 
time  when  artificial  heat  needs  to  be 
supplied  no  longer.  The  growth  of  feath¬ 
ers,  an  excellent  insulation,  hastens  the 
time  when  the  chicks’  heat  supply  is 
self-sufficient. 


Heat  has  another  effect  on  chicks 
besides  keeping  them  comfortable.  It 
does  something  to  their  appetites.  It  is 
well  known  that  chicks  grow  more 
slowly  in  the  hot  weather  of  midsum¬ 
mer  than  in  the  cooler  spring  or  fall. 
It  is  not  so  well  understood  that  the 
chief  reason  is  that  they  don’t  eat  so 
much  in  hot  weather.  Likewise,  chicks 
in  a  brooder  house  where  there  is 
enough  heat  to  keep  them  comfortable, 
but  not  enough  to  slacken  their  keen 
appetites,  gain  weight  faster  than 
chicks  in  a  hotter  room.  No  doubt  that 
is  one  reason  why  “cool-room”  brood¬ 
ing  has  been  popular  with  many  good 
poultrymen. 

Extensive  experiments,  reported  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Beltsville,  Mary¬ 
land,  indicated  that  a  starting  temper¬ 
ature  of  about  94  degrees  gave  best 
growth.  Aside  from  this  report  there 
is  practically  no  information  as  to  what 
the  minimum  heat  needs  of  chicks  from 
week  to  week  may  be  for  maximum 
growth  and  health.  In  these  days  of 
undeifloor  heat  with  one  temperature 
in  all  parts  of  the  room,  it  seems  im¬ 
portant  that  someone  should  get  that 
information  for  the  rest  of  us. 


Moisture  Also  Important 

The  problem  of  heat  in  the  brooder 
house  can  not  be  separated  from  that 
of  moisture  in  the  brooder  house.  As  a 
rule  there  is  too  little  moisture  the  first 
ten  days  or  two  weeks.  The  chicks 
don’t  drink  much  water  or  eliminate  a 
great  deal  of  moisture,  and  the  high 
temperature  makes  the  air  soak  up 
moisture  like  a  sponge.  Chicks  tend  to 
become  dehydrated.  Their  shanks  may 
become  shriveled,  their  down  rough. 

But  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  con¬ 
ditions  are  reversed.  There  may  then  be 
too  much  moisture.  The  litter  may  be¬ 
come  damp.  Coccidiosis  may  become  a 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


"If  the  little  boy  who  lives  in  here  ever 
bothers  you  with  his  piano  practice,  just 
complain  to  my  mother,  will  you?" 


When  coccidiosis  strikes,  act  PROMPTLY!  Treat  your 
chickens  with  time-tested  SULFA-GUAN-I-DINE,  the  safest 
of  the  miracle  sulfa  drugs.  It  is  low  in  cost  and  easy  to  use 
— just  mix  it  in  the  mash  AS  DIRECTED. 

When  you  treat  coccidiosis  with  SULFA-GUAN-I-DINE 
you  will  find  that 

"  — mortality  is  quickly  cut  to  a  minimum  and  birds 
are  soon  feeding  normally 
— normal  growth  is  seldom  interrupted  and  birds 
are  immune  from  later  outbreaks 
— the  drug  pays  back  its  cost  in  birds  saved  from 
death  and  weight  losses. 


Poultrymen  everywhere  use  Sulfa-guan-I-DINE  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  combat  outbreaks  of  coccidiosis. 


Free  illustrated  booklet  sent  upon  request.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  with  Sulfa-GUAN-I-DINE,  kindly  send 
us  his  name. 


Poultry  Department 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 


Gimiamicl 


AMERICAN 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


COMPANY 

New  York  20,  N,  Y 


industry 


Control  Coccidiosis 

use  SULFA-GUAN-I-DINE 

The  Safest  Sulfa— Economical 
A  Time-tested  Reliable  Drug 


(180) 
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Clements  Chicks  are  especially  bred  for  disease  resistance,  stamina,  and  top  egg 
production  Available  in  several  breeds  and  crosses  including: 

CLEMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets — Ideal  for  market  egg  oroducers— quick 
growing,  high  producing. 

CLEMENTS  R.l.  REDS — Make  excellent  profits  for  the  general  or  commercial 
poultrymai. — high  livability,  vigor,  heavy  egg  production. 

CLEMENTS  New  Hampshires —  Best  strains  available  tor  hatching,  egg.  or  broiler 
meat  production. 

MAINE— U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Clements  chicks  are  guaranteed  and  backed  bv 
assvire  delivery.  Write  lor  catalog 

CLEMENTS  BROS,  FARMS. 


vears  breeding  experience.  Order  chicks  now  rp 


Box  24, 


Winterport,  Maine 


LEGHORNS  AND 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


LIMITED  QUANTITY  CHOICE  RED-ROCK  CROSSES 

C  For  greater  poultry  profits,  choose  your  chicks  hy  their  Breeding  .  .  . 

not  by  their  price!  Chicks  from  HIGH  PRODUCTION  STOCK  live  better, 
grow  faster,  produce  more  eggs  or  meat  on  less  feed  because  they  INHERIT 
those  abilities. 

KERLIN  Bloodtested  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  RED-ROCK 
CROSSES  are  from  high  production  stock — backed  by  65  years  breeding 
experience  and  thousands  of  R.O.P.  breeders.  They’ll  grow  quickly  into 
efficient  egg  producers  and  heavier  broilers.  No  disease — No«  Pullorum 
•  Reaction  on  our  farm. 

COCKERELS  Take  advantage  of  this  better  breeding — order  Kerlin  Chicks  soon.  Write 
Lor  catalog  with  full  details,  exceptional  guarantee,  reasonable  prices. 

fikH^ICERUN’S  POULTRY  FA RM__Eox__AG-9^_Centre_Hon^_Po^ 


DAY-OLD 

CHICKS 

pulIets 


Remarkable  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using  Walko 
Tablets  for  35  years  with  splendid  re¬ 
sults.  I  would  not  think  of  trying  to 
raise  Baby  Chicks  without  them.  I  al¬ 
so  use  them  for  my  grown  birds  with 
the  same  satisfaction.”  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  through  contaminated  water. 
Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of 
others  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  baby 
chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50,  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  404,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY, 
PULLORUM  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 

Immediate  shipment.  Thousands  weekly.  All  breeds. 
Sexed  chicks  at  all  times.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full  particulars. 

DON'T  DELAY.  WRITE  NOW.  MT.  HEALTHY 
HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO. 


SATIS  FACTORY  CHICKS 


14  Popular  Breeds — liberal  guarantees — Sexed 
Chicks.  Also  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free 
Circular.  Write  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY  Co.,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS,  Giant  Pekins  $30.00 — 100,  White  Runners 
$25.00.  Superior  Strain  Runners  $30.00.  Colored  Rouens 
$40.00.  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.00.  Less  than  100  add 
2c  per  duckling.  Toulouse.  White  China,  Grey  African 
goose  eggs  75c  each. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  Drifting  2.  Penna 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS' _ Genuine  Broau  Breasteu  Bronze,  improveo 

White  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices 
Write  KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT 

Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


A  ^>Ue4ullUf.  place. 

TO  STAY 


Hotel  Syracuse  is  famous  for 
ffiendly,  individual  service— 
for  comfortable,  homey 
rooms  —  for  excellent, 
healthful  food.  When  next 
you  visit  Syracuse  —  enjoy 
the  friendly  atmosphere  of 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Bora  mm 


SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 


HILLPOT 

\QUALITYi 

XrURKEY^ 

XCHICKS# 

XoUCKS^ 


YOU  can 
make  good 
PROFITS 

with  this  excellent 
stock.  Over  40 
years  experience. 

Free  Folder 
Save  time  —  phone 
Frenchtown  29. 

HILLPOT 
POULTRY  FARM 

Box  25, Frenchtown, N.J 
Freehold.  N.  J 
Easton,  Pa. 


•^ULSHFARMfCHICKlM 


All  Breeders  carefully  cullea  & 

I  Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
illM  write  tor  our  new  catalog. 

.  jHl  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &.  Thurs.—  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — PoslaKe  Pd.  100  100  100 

Large  English  White  l.cgliorns .  $12.00  $24.00  $2.50 

Black  Legliorns,  Anconas .  13.00  25.00  4.00 

Barred,  Wtiite  and  Bull  Bocks .  13.00  18.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Bed-Bock  Cross  13.00  18.00  12.00 

Special  Grade  A  Chicks,  Guaranteed  98%  Livability 
First  two  Weeks 


Special  White  &  Black  Leghorns  ...  15.00  28.00  4.00 

Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks .  17.00  26.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Bock-Bed  Cross  17.00  26.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  vear. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


r  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
atalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  and 
r66(l  6r$* 

LINIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Bate  delivery  guaranteed. 

I ARGE  type  Unsexed  Bits.  Ckls. 

WHl'l'E  LEUHOBNS  AND  100  100  100 

BBOWN  LEGHOBNS _ $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Bocks _ 14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds  Special  AAA  _____  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  _  I  LOO  (St.  Run  only) 

Also  Started  Chicks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate. 
Older  from  ad,  or  write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Bun  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2. 
N.  H.  Beds,  E.  1.  Beds,  B.  Bocks,  W.  Bocks, 
B-Bocks  Cio.s.s.  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $1(1. 
(H.  Asst.  Ckls.'  $8.)  From  BWD  tested  breeders. 
Cir.  Free.  LEHMAN  STRAWSER’S  HATCHERY, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS.  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS 

from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  tor  size,  type  & 
egg  production.  Can  ship  Jan.  18th  or  any  hatch 
after.  Hatches  each  Tues.  &,  Thurs.  Write  for 
Catalog  &  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERT.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  AA  Rt.  2.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  STR.  PLTS.  CKLS. 
(Pullets  Guar,  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Large  Tyiie  White  Leghorns. . .  12.00  24.00  2.00 

H.  Mix  $12.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 
Niemond’*  Poultry  Farm,  R.L  McAIUterville,  Pa. 


SUPPUYIIVG  HEAT  FOR 
RROODTYG  CHICKS 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
threat.  This  situation  develops  because 
the  chickens  are  eating  and  drinking 
and  growing  at  a  great  rate.  Moisture 
is  eliminated  in  breath  and  droppings 
faster  than  it  can  be  dried  up. 

In  order  to  keep  the  litter  reason¬ 
ably  dry  at  this  stage  it  is  built  up 
several  inches  deep,  lime  is  used,  up  to 
half  the  chickens  are  moved  to  other 
quarters,  litter  is  stirred  daily,  venti¬ 
lation  is  increased.  In  most  houses  also 
a  rather  high  temperature  is  maintain¬ 
ed  for  its  drying  effect. 

At  this  period  of  their  development 
the  chickens  probably  would  be  more 
thrifty  and  grow  faster  if  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  were  maintained.  But  how 
else  than  with  plenty  of  heat,  are  you 
going  to  keep  the  place  dry  and  reduce 
the  threat  of  coccidiosis?  Perhaps  by 
more  ventilation,  by  rapidly  drawing 
off  the  moisture-laden  air  of  the  room 
by  means  of  exhaust  fans.  But  if  we 
do  that,  will  the  room  temperature  fall 
too  low?  Perhaps  heated  air  might  be 
blown  into  the  room  ?  Could  we  even 
forget  underfloor  heat  and  start  with 
only  a  hot-air  brooding  system  that 
would  continue  to  force  air  through 
the  room  at  lower  and  lower  tempera¬ 
tures?  In  that  case  would  a  point  be 
reached  where  the  air  would  be  too  cool 
to  keep  the  house  dry,  yet  too  warm 
for  the  good  of  the  chicks? 

Radiant  Heat 

I  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  wondering 
about  all  this  since  I  made  a  trip  down 
the  Hudson  Valley  and  out  on  Long 
Island.  I  saw  one  new  underfloor  (so- 
called  radiant  heat)  installation  on 
which  chicks  a  week  old  appeared  to 
be  doing  wonderfully  well.  They  were 
certainly  a  happy  lot,  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  running  about  and  keeping 
up  that  contented  murmuring  sound 
that  indicates  all  is  well.  Losses  had 
been  very  small.  The  owner  was  en¬ 
thusiastic.  That  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  practically  everyone  who  has  in¬ 
stalled  an  under-floor  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  system  in  his  brooder  house. 

Nonetheless,  I  found  one  man  who 
was  not  so  enthused.  He  had  run  into 
the  damp  litter  and  coccidiosis  prob¬ 
lem  in  spite  of  his  under-floor  heat.  He 
raises  broilers  and  sells  them  at  12  to 
14  weeks.  Long  before  they  were  ready 
for  market  the  floor  became  blanketed 
so  deeply  with  dried  droppings  and  the 
very  small  amount  of  litter  used  at  the 
start  that  heat  could  no  longer  get 
through,  and  the  litter  became  wet  on 
top.  Daily  removal  of  litter  proved  im¬ 
practical.  Stirring  or  turning  over  the 
litter  not  only  was  a  tremendous  time 
and  labor  consumer,  but  seemed  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  coccidiosis  problem. 

The  problem  was  solved  by  installing 
a  system  which  blows  in  heated  air  at 
one  end  of  the  long  house  (200  plus 
feet)  and  exhausting  air  with  a  fan  at 
the  other  end.  The  owner  is  not  ready 
to  concede  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
depend  on  his  warm-air  system  alone 
during  the  early  weeks  of  a  new  lot’s 
existence.  His  fuel  cost  was  much  less 
than  for  his  underfloor  heat. 

At  the  present  time  a  lot  of  people 
are  planning  to  build  permanent  brood¬ 
ing  quarters.  They  are  asking  about 
floor  heat,  only  they  call  it  “radiant” 
heat.  I  dislike  to  tell  them  to  put  it  in, 
although  it  would  probably  be  reason¬ 
ably  satisfactory  in  most  cases.  It  does 
cost  a  lot  of  money  and  does  not  sat¬ 
isfactorily  take  care  of  the  moisture 
problem.  Experiments  with  true  radi¬ 
ant  (in  the  ceiling)  heat  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  jointly  by  the  Cornell  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering  and  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ments  and  probably  in  other  places. 
Hovers  built  around  or  over  hot-water 
pipes  have  been  in  use  for  years  and 
can  be  installed  at  a  lower  cost  than 
an  underfloor  system.^ 

I  can’t  get  away  from  the  feeling 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


\NINNER 

.wokio-scon;' 

record  FOJ 
all  breeds 


Babcock's  W)iite  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  World's 
contest  record  for  all  breeds 
at  Egg  Laying  Tests 
Record;  4057  eggs  and 
4336.25  points  or  312  eggs 
and  333  points  per  bird. 
Our  pullets  were  in  top  ten 
pens  (Jan.  I.  1949)  at  each 
of  the  following  tests:  New 
Jersey  (Hunterdon),  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia 
As  nearly  as  we  can  determine,  we  had  the 
high  White  Leghorn  pen  in  the  U.S.  at  the 
end  of  December. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 


We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  20() 
acres.  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  408,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 


Send  for  our  New  Catalog 

36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated. 

Describes  eiir  breeding  pro- 
gram  on  Leghorns.  Drydcn 
Barred  Rocks.  Harco  R.l. 
Reds  and  Cross  breeds. 


L^YERS 


-  making 


for 


ORDER 


RICHQUALITY  CHICKS 


LEGHORNS 


At  western  N.Y.  Test  (1947-48) 
Richquality  Leghorns  had  largest 
egg  size  of  any  entry. 

Bred  only  from  our  own  stock 
for  complete  control  of  quality. 

Largest  official 
pullorum  -  clean 
flock  in  New  York 
State.  Vaccinated 
for  Newcastle. 


V/rite  {O'" 
Free 

Cataloeue 

Box  Y. 

i  Hobart- 


WALUCE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


HAYiLEY 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Through  the  years  trap¬ 
nesting  and  progeny 
testing  haye  produced 
our  highly  desirable 
bird  of  today 

10,000  N.Y. -U.S.  Pullorum^Clean  Breeders 

Bred  tor  livability,  rapid  growth,  large  body 
size,  high  production,  and  large  chalk  white 
eggs — our  chicks  assure  you  better  results  with 
less  feed  intake  Note  the  contest  results' 
Write  today! 

Also  Red-Rock  Cross  available. 

HAWLEY  STOCK  FARMS 


rarMS  Chicks 


Chapman  Chicks  are  customer- 
proven  for  high  livability,  fat* 

_  growth  and  feathering,  quality 

meat,  and  heavy  production  of  bio 
eggs.  All  breeders  on  our  own  farms 
—  N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM 
CLEAN. 

V/HITE  leghorns,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED-ROCK  (Sex-LINKED)  CROSSES 

Try  Chapman  Chicks  this  season  — 
order  early.  Write  today  for  folder 
and  prices. 

?.38  WARREN  ST 


CHAPMAN  fARMS 


GLENS  FALLS,  N. 


a 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 


100 


100 


100 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Shipped  — -  — -  -  „ 

Biepaid  Parcel  Post  PLTS.  ST.BIJ.N  Cia®. 

Sunny  Slope  Special  Legs.  -  $24.00  $12.00  $  3.0 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  22.00  11.00 

Barred  Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds  .  18.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mi.x,  Our  Choice  $12.  Light  Mix,  Our  Choice  $5.0b 
Better  Chicks  mean  Better  Profits.  All  Breeders  Bio«u 
Tested.  Sexing  9.5%.  Folder  Free. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  HATCHERY. 

Dept.  A,  Thompsontown.  Pa. 

FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 

Big  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested 

reactors.)  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  wnii» 

Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  an 

Red- Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write  toa« 

for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

cAiDorkOT  UATrMCDY  AND  POULTRY  FARW 


STARTED  CHICKS  White  Leghorns. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Paul  S.  Pellmo"' 
Owner,  Richfield,  Penna. 
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XE  WS! 

ABOUT  FARM-PROVED 

RED  ROCKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

1.  Priced  to  fit  your  budget. 

2.  All  breeders  Newcastle  vaccinated. 

3>  N.  Y. — U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

4.  All  New  Robbins  Incubators. 

Write  or  call  today  for  full  information. 

•  MARSHALL  BROTHERS  • 

Rt.  5A  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


%’ster3 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS — White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas.  Special  Crosses 
and  New  Hampshires  direct  from  New  England.  Also 
others.  Low  prices.  Before  Buying — Our  1949  Most 
Helpful  i6-page  Catalog  Awaits  You.  Full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  latest  poultry  raising  facts  plus  money¬ 
saving  Ideas.  Chicks  ^  Str.  Run  or  Sexed 
Available  Now 


Breeding  Flocks  POSTAL  CARD 

Tested  by  Official  '  BRINGS  YOU 

Tube  Agglutina-  THIS 

fion  Method. 


'McAlisterville,  Pa. 


C.  P.  LEISTER 
HATCHERY,  Box  A, 


GRAYBILL'S  CtfiCKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Non  Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

GrayblU’s  AAA  Large  100  100  100 

Wli.  Leghorns,  Sp.  Mating . —  $14.00  $28.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Ilox.._ - -  14.00  22.00  12.00 

Itock-lled  &  Ited-Rox  Cross .  14.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  N.  U.  Red  &  Bar.  Cr.  Dr.  16.00  26.00  12.00 

All  breeders  tested  by  official  tube  agglutination, 

hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  Order  direct  from  ad, 

or  write  for  Free  Photo  Literature.  100%  live  del. 

guar.  Se.xing  guar  95%  accurate.  Postpaid.  4  Wk. 

Started  W.  Leg.  Pits.  60c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col. 
C.  S.  Graybill  PItry.  Fm.  &  Hatch.,  Box  4,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Elsasser’s  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg. . . . $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks....  13.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds . . .  13.00  20.00  10.00 

PROMFr  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  D.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOX  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


rugTed  white  leghorns 

steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens  mated 
with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year  breeding 
Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Straight 
Run  Chicks,  Pits.  (Ckls.  $3.-100).  Send  for  free  Cat. 
Low  Pflcos 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


rhlity-two  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  tJ.S.ll.O.P.  Foundation.  S.  C.  Large  Type 
yvhite  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  quality. 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BOOK 


your  chick  and  poult  order 
now  for  SPRING  DELIVERY. 


Chicks  and  Poults  available  January  1st  on. 


EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

R.  No.  1,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


^1 

OM  BARRON  CHICKS 

Wo  are  direct  Importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
Large  Uens  mated  with  males  from  B.O.P. 

iieus  muLfiU  WiUi  luaies  lium  ev.v^.x^. 
hens.  Low  Prices  on  .Straight  Run  Chicks  &  Pullets. 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa. 


- STARTED  CHICKS - 

Leghorn  Puliets.  Anconas,  N.H.  Reds,  Crosses  &  W. 
Rocks,  R.O.P.  Sired.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 

PELLMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM 

w.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Large  type  Wh.  Legs.  &  Popular  Heavy  Breeds. 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Order  Early.  Write  for 
Circular  &,  Price  List. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


"Mottled  Ancona  Chicks - 

The  Breed  with 
"Atomic  Laying  Power” 

Of  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FRICK. 

bHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  10,  PA. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
that  if  people  will  only  move  their 
present  coal  stoves  or  what-have-you 
into  their  new  permanent  brooder  house 
and  make  them  do  for  a  year  or  two, 
the  engineers  will  have  something  to 
offer  that  will  take  care  of  both  the 
heat  and  the  moisture  problems,  and 
which  may  cost  even  less  to  install  and 
operate  than  the  present  floor-heated 
systems.  _  a  — 

B.W.D.  LOSSES 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  re¬ 
ducing  losses  from  B.W.D.  but  there 
is  still  some  lack  of  understanding 
about  the  disease  in  the  minds  of  poul- 
trymen  with  small  flocks.  Baby  chicks 
are  sold  by  hundreds  of  hatcheries  but 
the  terms  to  describe  the  blood  testing 
that  has  been  done  on  the  breeders  is 
fairly  well  standardized. 

The  safest  kind  of  chicks  to  buy 
come  from  breeding  stock  that  has 
been  blood  tested  until  no  reactors  are 
found.  In  fact,  there  are  many  breed¬ 
ing  flocks  in  the  Northeast  where  no 
reactors  have  been  found  on  the  farm 
for  several  years. 

Other  hatcheries  blood  test  and  re¬ 
move  reactors,  but  unless  they  state 
“no  reactors  found”  it*  is  logical  to 
assume  that  there  were  reactors.  While 
the  blood  test  is  the  most  accurate  we 
know  for  B.W.D.,  it  is  not  perfect  and, 
therefore,  it  is  possible  that  a  few 
chicks  from  such  flocks  do  carry  the 
disease.  If  rearing  conditions  are  good, 
such  chicks  may  suffer  few  losses  but 
if  they  become  overheated  or  chilled, 
or  if  they  are  raised  under  poor  con¬ 
ditions,  the  loss  may  be  excessive. 

The  important  thing  is  to  understand 
the  various  degrees  of  freedom  from 
B.W.D.  in  breeding  flocks  from  which 
the  chicks  came,  and  in  that  way  to 
know  what  you  are  buying. 

—  A.A.  — 

RED  MITES 

The  best  poultrymen  occasionally  get 
careless  and  suddenly  find  the  chicken 
house  is  infested  with  a  heavy  popula¬ 
tion  of  red  mites.  When  you  realize 
that  the  eggs  of  the  red  mite  can  hatch 
in  a  couple  of  days  and,  with  a  favor¬ 
able  temperature,  develop  into  the 
adult  stage  in  8  days,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  rapicily  they  can  mul¬ 
tiply.  The  hotter  the  weather,  of  course, 
the  faster  they  develop. 

March  or  April  is  an  excellent  time 
to  give  the  roosts  a  treatment  with 
carbolineum  or  some  similar  material. 

—  A.A.  — 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY 
MAB^AGEMENT 

The  fifth  edition  of  Practical  Poultry 
Management  by  J.  E.  Rice  and  H.  E. 
Botsford  is  off  the  press.  It  is  published 
by  John  Wiley  &  Son,  440  4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City  16.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  book  is  in  its  fifth  edition  is  ample 
evidence  of  its  popularity  among  stu¬ 
dents  and  poultrymen.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  book  to  add  to  any  poultry- 
man’s  library. 

—  A.A.  — 

MICK  PRICIA'G  CHANGES 
PROPOSED  FOR  N.  Y. 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
milk  prices.  Hearings  to  discuss 
changes  in  lower  classifications  would 
be  held  separately. 

We  have  also  heard  some  dissatis¬ 
faction  concerning  the  proposal  that 
the  new  Class  1  formula,  if  adopted,  be 
allowed  to  increase  or  decrease  prices 
by  small  amounts,  eyen  as  little  as  1 
cent  a  cwt.  At  present,  the  price  is 
changed  only  by  brackets  which,  at 
present,  are  22  cents  a  cwt.  There  is 
no  change  unless  the  formula  indicates 
a  change  of  that  amount. 

It  seems  certain  that  using  the  in¬ 
dex  of  wholesale  commodity  prices  as 
one  base  for  the  new  formula  would 
tend  to  slow  up  price  decreases,  mak¬ 
ing  them  more  gradual  than  they  would 
be  under  the  old  formula. 


Sm  VALUABLE  LABOR 


Redaim  idle  brush 
land  with  a 


WONDER  DISKER 


Chews  up  old  sod  with  the  speed  of 
a  harrow.  Makes  deep  or  shallow 
cuts  as  desired  —  disk  penetration 
controlled  by  rear  mounted  weight 
carriers.  Write  for  FREE  booklet 


YATES  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  31 

RALPH  £.  PIERCE  complete  Dispersal  of  his 
Alfalfa  Acres  herd  and  equipment.  Just  south 
of  HiMROD  Village,  10  miles  southeast  of 
PENN  VAN,  20  miles  north  of  Watkins 
GLEN,  N.  Y. 

75  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

55  Registered — 20  Grades.  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood 
tested,  eligible  for  any  state  except  Pa.,  younger 
animals  calfhood  vaccinated.  17  Fresh  Cows;  23  Due 
in  Fall;  16  Bred  Heifers;  4  Open  Heifers;  II  Heifer 
Calves;  4  Bulls.  Owner  has  bred  Registered  Holsteins 
for  past  18  years.  Herd  rich  in  popular  breeding. 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FARM  EQUIPMENT  sells 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  30 

including  F-12  HC  Tractor  on  good  rubber,  with 
attachments;  Paper  Field  Chopper  with  corn  attach¬ 
ment  used  only  part  of  one  season,  milking  equip¬ 
ment. 

It  will  pay  you  to  drive  a  long  distance.  Prepare 
to  stay  both  days.  Lunch  served. 

Remember,  this  is  a  high  testing  herd  with  a 
consistent  3.8%  average.  Cattle  sell  in  large  tent. 

RALPH  E.  PIERCE,  Owner,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


TITUS  FARMS  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY.  APRIL  4 

CAMILLUS,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

just  west  of  village  on  Route  5,  ten  miles  west  of 
Syracuse. 

75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  all  young  cattle  calf- 
hood  vaccinated.  38  Milking  Cows  (19  Fresh  or  Close, 
17  due  in  fall);  II  Bred  Heifers;  7  Open  Heifers; 
13  Heifer  Calves. 

3  BULLS  including  2-year-old  Herd  Sire  of  Dunloggin 
and  Rag  Apple  Breeding.  Production  records — a  real 
good  herd — favorable  ages.  SALE  IN  LARGE  TENT  AT 
12:00  Noon.  Some  machinery  in  forenoon. 
CHARLOTTE  B.  TITUS,  Owner,  Camillus.  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


239th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6 

in  heated  pavilion, 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

which  is  40  miles  southeast  of  SYRACUSE. 

140  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  eligible  for 
shipment  anywhere,  many  calfhood  vaccinated,  all 
carefully  treated  against  shipping  fever.  100  Fresh  and 
Close  Springers;  20  Bred  and  Open  Heifers;  20  Service 
Age  Bulls;  A  choice  group  of  young  calves  of  both  sex. 

You  can  buy  with  absolute  confidence  in  this,  America’s 
oldest  established  Holstein  sale. 

Mark  the  date — plan  to  attend. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  o 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  can 
stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  you 
may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish  your 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Every 
night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  week 
— one  each  night.  Third  week — one  every  other  night. 
Then — nothing! 

Every  day;  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a  defin¬ 
ite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  break 
the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  Be¬ 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  digestive 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  natu¬ 
ral  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 
drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit  .  .  .  with  Carter’s  Pills  .  .  . 
and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporarily. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33«i  today. 
Y ou’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


3  for 


SURPLUS  STOCK 
FROM  MID-WEST 
SUPPLY  FIRM! 

What  a  buy!  These  sturdy, 
serviceable  work  shirts, 
though  used,  have  been 
washed,  sterilized  and  put 
in  perfect  condition.  Every 
shirt  i.s  cut  from  durable  wash  materials,  choice  of 
blue  or  tan.  Well  made  with  reinforced  stitching  at 
strain  [joints.  Order  today  at  our  risk!  Money- 
b.ack  guarantee! 

SEND  NO  MONEY! 

size  and  color  choice.  Pay  postman  plus  pastage  or 
send  cash  and  we  ship  prepaid.  Inspect  10  days. 
Return  for  refund  if  not  delighted! 

WORK  PANTS  TO  MATCH . 99c 

Send  wai.'-t  measure  and  leg  length 

COVERALLS . $1.49 

Send  chest  measurement 

MILCO  SALES,  D«pl  P-262 
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HOLSTEIX 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  offers 
for  sale  Carnation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred 
Bull  calves  from  high  record  Carnation 
Dams.  Sires :  Carnation  Homestead  Hazel¬ 
wood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  R. 
Ivlock  &  Son^  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES,  all  ages,  many 
Dy  extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeder 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years.  E.  P. 
Smith,  Sherburne,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


POULTRY 


FRESH  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows 
and  first  calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and 
grade  Canadian  Holsteins,  mostly  calf- 
hood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged.  We  de¬ 
liver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address. 
Tuttle  Farms,  King  Ferry,  New  York. 
Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner. 


I_ GUERNSEY 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  March  1948.  Sired 
by  Tarbell  Farms  Double  Champion,  5  AR 
daughters  with  records  averaging  higher 
than  their  dams.  His  two  nearest  dams 
average  19505M  1061F.  Dam  Made  10200M 
432F  305C  2x,  has  3  full  sisters  with  ex¬ 
cellent  records  and  her  sire  has  146  AR 
daughters.  A  nice  individual.  Also  a  few 
heifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smith- 
ville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  COAV,  age  four. 
Bred  to  proved  sire,  due  March  16th.  Also 
heifer  one  year.  Sire  daughters  average 
518  fat.  Good  type.  Special  price  to  4-H 
members.  Ivan  Clark,  Route  1,  Rome, 
New  York.  Phone  2714R3. 


BABCOCK  AVHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred 
to  give  you  top  performance  in  the  laying 
house.  Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world  record  for  official  contest 
egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg 
.laying  tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes 
these  birds  and  tells  you  what  they  will 
do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
3-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

NINE  FIRST  PLACES,  1948  Official  Lay¬ 
ing  Tests ;  highest  long-time  average  pro¬ 
duction  and  livability.  The  Kauder  Strains 
have  a  combination  of  Profit  power  that 
makes  them  first  choice  among  experi¬ 
enced  poultrymen  and  breeders.  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  Sex- 
links.  New  catalog.  Irving  Kauder,  Box 
92,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL’S  BED-ROCK  CROSSES  and 
White  Leghorns  from  selected  farm-proved 
breeding  produce  large  healthy  layers 
that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull- 
orum-Clean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated. 
Write  today.  Marshall  Brothers,  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Road,  R.D.  5-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  9082.  , 

NEW  YORK  STATE’S  LARGEST  U.S. 
R.O.P.  R.O.M.  farm.  N.Y.  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean.  ROP  all-time  record  average  of 
qualified  birds.  294  eggs,  26.1  oz.,  4.6  lb. 
338  qualified  300  eggers.  A  300  egger  out 
of  every  3  birds  entered.  Brender’s  Leg¬ 
horns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

THE  AVHITE  EGG  FARM.  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires.  U.  S.  certified.  Pullorum 
clean.  Average  record  of  all  Leghorn 
males  as  housed.  Dam’s  production,  319.6. 
Sire’s  dam’s  production,  304.2.  Dam’s  egg 
weight,  25.77.  Dam’s  body  weight,  4.51.  Free 
circular.  E.  R.  Stone  &  Son,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  proup  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Every  ani¬ 
mal  personally  selected  to  build  customers 
good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No  sales  on 
Sunday.  State  Dairy  Cattle  Co.,  Inc.,  B. 
N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  New  York,  B.  D. 
5,  Phone  2015. 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtest- 
ed  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  in  carload 
lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Holsteins, 
Guernseys,  Liberal  Credit.  Truck  loads 
delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State.  Phone 
13Y5,  E.  B.  R.yan,  M’hitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  vaccinated,  first  calf  heifers  and 
cows  for  sale.  Wilbur  Parsons,  Route  41, 
Sanford,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK.  Service 
bulls,  open  heifers,  close  up  cows.  Bonnie 
View  Farm,  H.  G.  Abbott,  Java  Village, 
New  York. 

I  SWINE  I 

DUROC  BOARS:  25  large  fast  growing, 
thick-set.  Late  summer  and  early  fall. 
Pigs  for  sale.  Selected  from  more  than 
150  raised.  Registered,  Immune.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Allen  Post,  R.  D.  I, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES.  Fall  boars 
and  gilts.  A  few  boars  ready  for  service. 
With  or  without  reg.  Also  A.K.C.  black 
Cocker  puppies.  Lester  Bartles,  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE.  Chesters,  Poland  chinas, 
Berkshire  Cross.  6  to  8  wks.  $11.00,  9  to  10 
wks.  $12.75,  12  wks.  $14.75.  Above  prices 
include  vaccinations.  Free  transportation 
for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  check 
or  M,0.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.O.B.  6,  West 
Concord,  Mass. 


10  BRED  GILTS  to  farrow  in  April.  $100. 
Bred  to  sou  of  1947  New  Jersey  Grand 
Champion.  Hilltop  Duroc  Farm,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE,  Duroc  &  Es¬ 
sex  swine.  All  ages.  Top  breeding.  Blue 
Ribbon  Farms,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES.  Popular 
breeding.  Champion  bloodlines.  Donald 
Keller,  Middletown,  Md. 


HEREFORD  HOGS.  High  Winning  Herd, 
1948.  National  Show,  Illinois  and  Ohio 
State  Fairs.  Shipped  on  Approval.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  Yalehurst  Farms,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 


BEES 


BEES  WANTED:  Will  pay  cash  for  bees 
in  good  equipment.  Send  price  and  de¬ 
tails.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


CARSON’S  PRODUCTION  BRED  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Red-Rock  cross.  Larger, 
Healthier,  More  Vigorous.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Kenneth  B.  Carson,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


WESTVILLE  LEGHORNS.  Breeders  of 
large  northern  grown  Leghorns  since  1928. 
Write  for  Mating  List.  Fred  Schempf, 
Milford,  New  York. 


DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM.  Leghorns 
that  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 
Walter  H.  Schalt,  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Crosses.  They  live,  they  lay,  they 
pay.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on 
request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer,  Box  C, 
Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.  Known  for  exceptional 
livability  and  consistent  production.  Cir¬ 
cular  available.  Red-W-Farm,  Box  W, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


FREDERICK  PULLORUM  clean  layers 
will  make  you  more  money.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Red-Rock 
Cross.  Straight  run  or  sexed  started  pul¬ 
lets.  Frederick  Poultry  Farm,  Avoca,  N.Y. 

AVILLIAMS  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy 
layers,  high  livability.  Good  size  and  type. 
Pullorum  free.  Fine  egg  quality.  Send  for 
circular.  S.  A.  Williams,  Montour  Falls, 
New  York. 


PULLETS-CAPONS.  U.  S.  Approved-Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Early  maturing.  Heavy  pro¬ 
ducers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks.  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
Sunnybrook  Farms,  Box  A,  Phone  504, 
Hudson,  New  York. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns, 
Large  Birds.  Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son, 
Hobart,  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 

HIMES  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn,  Reds, 
Crosses.  Pullorum  passed.  Elwyn  Himes, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  R.  2. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS; 
Healthiest,  Layers,  Payers,  Large  White 
Eggs.  No  Cannibalism.  Circular  Free. 
A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstow'n,  N,  J. 


WHEN  YOU  'THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine 
is  a  name  to  consider.  25  years  breeding 
ing  Leghorns,  Eli  H.  Bodine  &  Son,  Che¬ 
mung,  Box  20,  New  York. 


BULK  LEY’S  BETTER-BRED  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Production  and  profit  for  you  ! 
Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new  catalog 
and  price  list.  Pedigreed  stock  available. 
Allen  H.  Biilkley  and  Sons,  Department 
AA,  Odessa.  Phone  30-W  New  York 


RICHQUALITY  leghorns.  Our  38th 
year.  18,000  Birds.  Pullorum-cleari.  Vac¬ 
cinated  for  Newcastle.  Largest  egg  size 
of  any  leghorns  at  1947-48  Western  N.  Y. 
test.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms,  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son, 
Hobart,  N.  T. 


POULTRY 


SINCE  1912  we  have  selected  and  bred 
our  White  Leghorns  for  Livability  and 
production  of  high  quality  large  white 
eggs.  Never  a  pullorum  reactor  on  the 
farm.  Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  New 
Y’ork. 


WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Estab¬ 
lished  1921.  Famous  for  their  hardiness 
and  high  production.  Write  for  price  list. 
Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son,  W'est  Sho- 
kan,  Rte.  2,  New  York. 


McGregor  farms.  Leghorns,  Reds  and 
Crosses.  They  are  great  producers.  All 
hatching  eggs  produced  on  our  own 
farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved. 
New  Castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular. 
McGregor  Farms,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


BOICE’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family 
test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat.  U.  S. 
Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Gerald 
Boice,  Box  A,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  BLACK  LEGHORNS  — 
Healthiest,  profitable  breed.  Also  Regis¬ 
tered  Tamworth  Swine.  Write  Keystone 
Farms,  Richfield,  Penna, 


HAMMOND’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Top 
production  breeding  for  over  30  years. 
Male  birds  from  300  egg  record  dams. 
Efficient  producers  of  large  eggs  on  mini¬ 
mum  feed  intake.  All  breeders  bloodtested. 
Write  for  free  circular.  David  M.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Route  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GEESE 


PASTURE  turned  into  poultry  meat  with 
geese.  Free  list.  Paul  Muller,  Fultonham, 
New  York. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2^^  mo.  $5.00 
ea.  Best  for  meat  and  fur.  Grow  fast  and 
large.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Pay  after  you 
receive  them.  Many  people  write  they  re¬ 
ceived  better  rhbbits  than  they  expected. 
Names  furnished.  Kelsie  Agor,  Mahopac 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


BABBITS  WANTED.  $.35  a  lb.  Don’t 
Ship.  Write.  J.  E.  Stocker,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


BABBITS:  pedigreed  and  registered  New 
Zealand  Whites.  Bred  does  $10.00;  juniors 
$4.00.  Member  A.R.  &  C.B.A.  P.  E. 
Knefley,  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 

I  HAMSTERS  -  | 

RAISE  GOLDEN  HAMSTERS,  large  pro¬ 
fits.  Fastest  breeding  animal  known.  Lab¬ 
oratories  use  thousands,  breeding  Pairs 
$3.00.  Instructions  on  care  and  breeding 
with  each  order.  Start  now  and  be  inde¬ 
pendent.  Violet  M.  Caster,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 

I  DOGS  I 

DALMATION  (Coach)  stud,  A.K.C.  reg¬ 
istered.  Pups  and  grown  stock  avail¬ 
able.  Labrador  Retriever-Dalmation  cross¬ 
breeds.  $10.  Fairyland  Kennels,  Dixmont, 
Maine. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L.  B. 
Underwood,  Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3. 


FOX  COON  RABBIT  HOUND  PUPS. 

White,  black  and  tan,  Long  eared,  $10.00 
each.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHEPHERD  COW  DOG.  $15.00.  English 
Shepherd  pups;  German  Shepherd  pups; 
Beagles,  rabbit  hounds.  Trained,  un¬ 
trained.  John  Bilecke,  North  Attleboro, 
Mass. 


PUPS:  Exceptional  working  ancestry. 
Aldrich,  R.3,  Concord,  N.  H. 


GOLDEN  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES. 
Champion  Stockdale  bloodlines.  $25  and 
up.  Write  for  pedigree.  Elveswood  Guern¬ 
sey  Farms,  Randolph,  New  Y'ork. 

I  HOAEY  I 

PURE  HONEY.  Clover,  Wildflower  or 
Buckwheat,  5  lbs.  $1.60,  10  lbs.  $3.00,  30 
lbs.  $8.00;  Old  fashion  Buckwheat  Flour 
10  lbs.  $1.60.  Postage  paid  to  3  zone.  Bill 
Sossei,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


DELICIOUS  new  crop  Buckwheat.  5  lb. 
pail  $1.25  postpaid  3rd  zone.  Case  of  6 
5-lb.  pails  $6.00.  60  lb.  cans  $7.20.  F.O.B. 
sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMBMCAN  AGRICULTUHIST 
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I  PLANTS  &  BULBS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Hardy  North¬ 
ern  grown  Howard  17  (Premier)  100-$3.00 
300-$7.50,  500-$11.00,  1000-$20.00.  Trimmed 
ready  to  set.  Special  prices  on  large  quan¬ 
tities.  These  Howards  are  the  most  vig¬ 
orous  plants  I  have  ever  grown.  Latham 
Red  Raspberry  plants,  large  size  50-$5.00, 
100-$9.00.  Smaller  size  %  price.  Northern 
grown  plants  are  best  for  the  Northeast. 
Instructions  included.  Postpaid  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  live.  Glenn  L.  Thompson,  John¬ 
son,  Vermont. 


PREMIER  STR.AWBERRY  PLANTS  $2.25 
per  hundred  postpaid.  $18.00  per  thousand. 
Everbearing  Raspberry  plants  12  cents 
each.  3  yr.  old  Blueberry  plants  $1.45 
postpaid.  R. ,  J.  Guyer,  Univ.  of  Conn., 
Storrs,  Conn. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  STR.AWBERRY 
PLANTS,  Howard  17  (Premier)  and  Cats- 
kill  for  May  planting.  Trimmed  ready  to 
set.  Packed  in  live  moss.  $3.00  for  100, 
$6.50  for  250,  $11.00  for  500,  $20.00  for  1000. 
Extra  fine  large  Latham  Red  Raspberry 
plants.  $5.00  for  50,  $9.00  for  100,  $40.00  for 
500.  Smaller  size  half  price.  All  plants 
State  Inspected,  guaranteed  and  Postpaid, 
Instructions  included.  Ivan  L.  Stanton, 
Johnson,  Vermont. 


FOB  SALE:  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Plants.  Gem  everbearing  variety  and 
Streamliner.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  Roy 
Hastings,  R.  3  Malone,  New  Y'ork. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  Dor- 
sett,  Fairfax,  Catskill,  Everbearing 
Streamliner.  Certified,  muck  grown,  fresh 
dug.  Braman  Bros.,  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STBAAVBERRY  PLANTS.  Spring  dug. 
State  inspected.  21  varieties.  Free  cir¬ 
culars.  Rex  Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  free  literature. 
Prices.  John  Hayes,  150  Biverview  Pkwy. 
No.  Rome,  New  A'ork. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  The  new 
sparkle  and  temple.  Number  one  for  gar¬ 
den,  shipping,  and  freezing.  Inspected. 
Certified  plants.  All  fresh  dug  when  or¬ 
dered.  Ira  Heywood,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

I  SEEDS 

BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  SEED.  New  York 
broadleaf.  96.7  purity,  no  noxious  weeds. 
Total  germination  94%,  including  73% 
immediate  germination  and  21%  hard 
seeds.  $1.50  per  pound.  F.O.B.  C.  F. 
Crowe,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


BONDA,  MINDO,  CLINTON  Seed  oats, 
out-yield  everything.  Disease,  smut  re¬ 
sistant.  Highest  recommendations.  William 
Illian,  Adell,  Wis. 

AN  EXCELLENT  LOT  of  certified  Mo¬ 
hawk  Seed  Oats,  high  yielding.  Stiff 
strawed  and  rust  resistant.  C.  C.  Taylor, 
Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL,  N.  Y.  State 
Broadleaf,  Purity  99.06%,  germination 
90%.  $1.75  per  lb.  Stanley  Dever,  Still¬ 
water,  New  York. 

certified  corn  :  Cornell  29-3  and  35-5, 
Mohawk  Oats.  Improved  Perry  Marrow 
Beans.  Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ludlow- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  Phone  Lansing  4-4526. 

BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL,  N.  Y.  Broadleaf. 
State  laboratory  tested.  Inoculant  free. 
Hillendale  Farms,  Willard  Reynolds, 
Franklinville,  N.  Y'. 

I  SEED  POTATOES  j 

SEED  POTATOES:  Clark’s  Katahdin  and 
Cobblers.  Yes,  there  is  a  difference  in 
seed  potatoes.  We  have  our  own  Foun¬ 
dation  seed  farm  and  a  planned  program. 
Warehouses  at  Avoca  &  Richford.  Write 
for  prices,  circular  and  field  readings. 
Clark  Seed  Farms,  3Iain  Office,  Richford, 
New  York. 

SEED  POTATOES,  Certified  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  finest  strain  from  our  foundation 
Tuber  Unit  Seed.  Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  Seed  Potatoes 
from  tuber  united  foundation  stock.  Free 
and  very  low  disease  count.  Harry  Shaver, 
Waylaml,  N.  Y.  '  ^ 

SEED  POTATOES— Essex,  Katahdin,  Se- 
bago.  Mountain,  Cobbler  —  New  York 
certified.  Grown  by  fifty  seed  minded  pro¬ 
ducers  at  high  elevation,  segregated 
farms.  All  lots  Florida  tested  to  insure 
pi'oper  virus  freedom.  Truck  delivery  in¬ 
sures  lowest  cost  and  greatest  conveni¬ 
ence.  Neu'  York  Coopefati\e  Seed  Potato 
Association,  Inc.,  Georgetown,  New  Y’orL 

CERTIFIED  Katahdin  Seed  Potatoes. 
George  Mshlenbacher  &  Sons,  W'ayland. 

N.  Y, 
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PETEBSIME  incubators  For  Sale. 
Battery  brooders  and  other  equipment  for 
a  small  hatchery.  Priced  to  sgll.  Deposit 
Hatchery,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

fob  SAFE:  New  Jayhawk  hay  stacker. 
Will  stack  21  feet  high.  Never  unpacked 
from  factory.  Will  ship  anywhere.  F.O.B. 
Attica,  New  York.  Price  $265.00.  Raymond 
C.  Haller,  R.F.D.  Attica,  N.  Y. 

FOB  SALE:  Few  Briggs  Gas  Engines 
3%  H.P.,  new.  $75.00.  Peter  Uasco,  Forest 
City,  Pa^ _ 

FOB  SALE:  1  Used  New  Holland  Baler, 
1  Used  Case  Baler,  1  Practically  new 
Cobey  Wagon,  1  Allis  Chalmers  Corn 
Picker.  All  Machinery  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  B.  C.  Reed  &  Son,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
Phone  6731. 


I  T-20  INTERNATIONAU  TRACTRACTOR 
!  with  angle  dozer,  belt  pulley,  power  take 
off  and  cab.  In  good  condition.  $1200. 
p.  J.  Barrett,  Towanda,  Pa.,  R.  D.  4. 

FOB  SALE:  John  Deere  Field  Chopper  for 
grass  &  corn.  Filled  2  silos  with  machine. 
Used  1  yr.  1  pr.  horses  &  11  hole  grain 
drill.  Harold  E.  Marion,  Slaterville,  N.  Y. 
5F12. 


CASE  PICKUP  BALER  1944  with  new 
motor  $800.00.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua, 

N.  Y, 


USED  NEW  IDEA  Side  delivery  Rake 
and  Heavy  Duty  hay  loader.  $.800.00  for 
the  pair.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

I  REAL  ESTATE  | 

JUST  OUT!  Strout’s  New  Farm  Catalog! 
Spring-Summer  time  and  Money  Saver 
—Free !  Describes  2790  Bargains. — eqpd.  & 
uneqpd.  dairy,  beef,  grain,  alfalfa,  truck, 
fruit,  poultry  farms.  35  States  Coast-to- 
Coast.  Write  now  for  your  Free  copy. 
Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  New  York. 

287  ACRES.  On  hard  road.  Nearly  new  8 
room  house  with  bath.  Attached  garage. 
Basement  barn  36  x  96.  Silo  13  x  28. 
Excellent  water.  46  head  of  cattle.  Nearly 
new  tractor.  Farm  machinery.  Owner 
forced  to  sell  due  to  sickness  in  family. 
Complete  $19,000.  Frank  Fatta,  Realtor 
108  Chestnut  Street,  Oneonta,  '  N.  Y. 
Phone  1829-M. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY,  N.  Y,  FARMS 
—Send  for  our  new  catalog  of  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Farm  Bargains.  Bollin  F.  Cass, 
Realtor,  Gokey  Bldg.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISE  YOUR  FARM  for  sale  and 
Cattle  to  Polish  people.  Special  low  trial 
introduction  price  7  days  $10.00.  Write, 
J.  Sloan,  Mgr.  Foreign  Press  Assn.,  P.O. 
Box  106,  Scranton,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED:  I  get  quick 
cash  for  Real  Estate.  Tell  me  what  you 
want  to  sell.  R.  C.  Davis,  314  Cherry  St., 
Danville,  Ill. 


EMPLOYMENT 


WANTED:  W031AN  to  help  with  general 
house  work.  Capable  of  answering  phone 
in  Doctor’s  home.  To  live  with  family. 
Nice  room.  College  town.  Write  Mrs.  V.  B. 
DeWitt,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

household  help  WANTED:  House¬ 
keeper  to  live  in,  for  couple  and  three 
year  old  child.  Cooking,  no  laundry.  Write 
or  call.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Herson,  110  South 
Geneva  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Tel.  9104. 

BEFORE  STARTING  my  own  farm 
Would  like  to  work  on  well  managed 
Dairy  Farm  as  Assistant  Helper  to 
farmer  without  pay.  Am  single,  healthy, 
50  years.  Please  write  to  Henry  E. 
Muller,  P.O.B.  244  Englewood,  N.  J. 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  G.L.F.  G.L.F.  will 
have  openings  for  qualified  men  this 
spring  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35. 
Farm  background  and  at  least  a  high 
school  education.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  For  further  details  write. 
S.  C.  Tarbell,  G.L.F.  Building,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

I  FRUIT  I 

ORDER  SUN  RIPENED  Indian  River 
fruit  from  Grower.  Our  choicest  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  assorted.  Full  bushel  only 
$5.50;  90  pound  crate  $8.50.  Family  fruit 
excellent  quality  not  fancy,  55  pound 
bushel  $5.00;  90  pound  crate  $7.50.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  East  of  Mississippi  River. 
Add  15%  West.  Ingram  Groves,  Box  15 
AA,  Rockledge,  Florida. 

Florida  Tree  ripened,  fresh  picked 
fruit.  Oranges  $2.75  bushel,  grapefruit 
p.OO.  Mixed  $2.35.  Express  charges  col¬ 
lect.  Alvah  P.  Ramsey,  Largo,  Fla. 

Bushel  delicious  healthful  oranges 
^35/100.  Prepaid.  Jamc.s  Kimbor,  Winter 
Bade,  Florida. 


rnrr  "breeding 

r/\Ct  GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


Send  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
910  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

i  HAY  I 

FOR  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn 
baled,  all  grades,  will  deliver  by  truck 
or  ship  by  rail.  Subject  to  your  inspection. 

Tel.  48-282.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.D.  4,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY,  MIXED  HAY,  STRAW  for 
gale.  Advise  what  you  want.  Robert  Wolff, 
Schaghticoke,  New  York.  Phone  Green¬ 
wich  309F21. 


FLUE  CURED  HAY,  mixed  ladino,  al¬ 
falfa  and  broome  grass  for  sale.  Deliv¬ 
ered  anywhere.  Robert  Barrows,  Harpurs- 
ville.  New  York.  Phone  52F1-5  R.  1. 


TIMOTHY,  CLOVER  HAY  for  sale.  Field, 
rope  baled.  Grade  No.  1.  Rex  Sprout, 
Sayre,  Pa. 

ALL  TYPES  of  Hay  for  Sale.  Delivered 
by  truck  or  rail.  Kenneth  L.  Stewart, 
Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY :  Cash  paid  for  good 
Alfalfa  and  Clover  or  Mixed  Hay.  Right 
at  your  barn,  field  or  barn  baled.  Robert 
Barrows,  Harpursville,  N.  Y.  R.  1,  Phone 
52F15. 

I  MISCELLAjyEOUS  | 

COMPLETE  COMMERCIAL  BEEKEEP¬ 
ING  outfit  for  sale  including  600  colonies 
bees,  truck,  house,  shop  and  other  build¬ 
ings  located  on  60  acre  farm  near  Ithaca. 
Everything  modern  and  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Bees  and  locations  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately  if  desired.  William 
CoggshaU,  South  Lansing,  New  York. 

SPLENDID  ADDING  MACHINE,  sub¬ 
tracts  direct,  $12.95.  TYPEWRITERS  re¬ 
paired  for  less.  Markanstan  Service,  Mani¬ 
towoc,  Wisconsin. 

QUILT  PIECES.  Tubfast  prints,  2  pounds 
and  Pattern  Book  $1.00  postpaid.  4  pounds 
$1.90.  Wayne  Fox,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

CEDAR  FENCE  POSTS  for  sale.  All 
sizes.  Can  deliver.  H.  Glen  Belden, 
Brandon,  Vt. 

MOVIES  for  you — at  home,  Grange,  or 
Church.  Prompt  delivery  of  films,  projec¬ 
tors,  screens.  Write  for  catalogs.  Teed 
Studio,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  printed  in 

red,  blue,  black,  brown  or  green.  100 
sheets  quality  bond,  $1.  Envelopes, 

100,  $1.  Cash.  Prepaid.  Shadowhills  Press, 
R.  2  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

BUY  NORTHERN  RED  CEDAR  fence* 
posts.  Forget  fence  troubles.  Wholesale, 
delivered.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

RUG  MATERIALS,  soft  new  woolens  for 
braiding  or  hooking.  Beautiful  assorted 
shades.  4  pounds  $2.75  postpaid.  Florence 
Moody,  Farmington,  Maine 

DRESS  GOODS  SALE.  10  yards  printed 
percales  37c  yard.  5  yards  39c  yard. 
Shipped  COD.  Money  back  Guarantee. 
Send  10c  for  samples.  Refunded  on 
orders.  Gary  Mills,  Dept  AA,  Claryville, 
New  York. 

RED  CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles  $2.20.  La¬ 
fayette  Farm,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

LUMBER  WANTED.  Rough  or  planed. 
Central  Mfg.  Co.  25  Grant  St.,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

VmiST  WATCH,  BINOCULARS,  Violin, 
Camera,  Stamp  Collection.  Sellout.  Simms, 
Warwick,  New  York. 

HOLLYWOOD  DUPONT  NYLONS  — 
Agents  wanted.  Big  profits.  Write,  Simms, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FOB  SALE:  188  Pieces  26"x96"  28  Gauge 
Galv.  Corrugated  Roofing  @  $1.90  or  $16.50 
per  bdl.  126  Pieces  26"xl20"  28  Gauge  Galv. 
Corrugated  Roofing  @  $2.30  or  $20.00  per 
bdl.  121  Pieces  26"xl44"  28  Gauge  Galv. 
Corrugated  Roofing  @  $3.00  or  $26.50  per 
bdl.  Katonah  Lumber  &  Coal  Co., 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 

TAKE  NOTICE  THAT  Quantity  of  Sheets 
&  Blankets  offered  for  SALE :  White 
Sheets  81x99  @  $1.84  each.  Flannel,  White, 
Peach,  Pink  or  Blue  72x90  @  $1.94  each. 
Jacquard  Cotton  Indian  Blankets  60x80  @ 
$2.50  each.  Jacquard  Cotton  Indian  Blank¬ 
ets  70x80  @  $2. ’75  each.  Pillow  Cases  42x38 
@  50c  each — $5.00  dozen.  One  of  each  item 
all  packed  for  Ship’t.  $8.50.  All  inspected, 
brand  new,  &  guaranteed  1st.  Class. 
TERMS  OF  SALE.  Orders  accompanied 
by  check  or  M.  O.  will  be  given  prefer¬ 
ence.  C.O.D.  acceptable.  ORDERS  WILL 
BE  OPENED  AT  10  :00  A.  M.  March  30th, 
1949.  Six  of  any  item  to  a  customer.  Re¬ 
mittance  returned  if  you  don’t  receive 
your  order.  Orders  may  be  mailed  to 
“JIYMCO”  Box  743,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


By  J.  F.  (Doc)  ROBERTS 


OUR  LIVESTOCK  situation  seems 
to  be  facing — in  fact  it  is  already 
functioning  under — a  new  set  of  con¬ 
ditions — at  least  they  will  be  new  to 
anyone  who  doesn’t  look  younger  with 
his  hat  on.  The  following  is  all  subject 
to  peace  conditions.  A  war  could 
change;  it  all  again  overnight. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  we  were 
being  told  to  get  rid  of  our  livestock. 
Today  everyone  who  has  any  connec¬ 
tion  at  all  with  agriculture  is  stressing 
livestock  production,  pasture,  grasses 
— in  fact,  everything  that  will  put  us 
all  into  the  livestock  business.  This  is 
good  and  should  be  especially  helpful 
to  Northeast  farming,  but  it  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  ready-made  gold  mine. 

Livestock  never  has,  except  for  a 
short  period  last  year,  sold  for  more 
than  it  was  worth  in  relation  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  You 
will  also  note  how  fast  it  came  down 
this  winter  to  get  into  adjustment 
again.  That  was  the  fastest,  sharpest 
break  in  history  following  the  highest 
prices  in  history,  until  today  good 
meat  is  really  lower  than  the  propor¬ 
tionate  cost  of  most  things. 

“This  is  a  big  country”  has  probably 


BETTER  VEAL  CALVE!§^— 
ARE  THEY  WORTH 
RAISING? 


WITH  more  milk  being  produced  in 
the  milkshed  than  can  possibly  be 
sold  as  fluid  milk,  and  with  the  out¬ 
look  for  lower  prices  for  manufactured 
products,  perhaps  the  idea  of  raising 
better  veal  calves  is  worth  thinking 
about.  A  year  ago  mighty  few  dairy¬ 
men  would  even  consider  the  propo¬ 
sition  but  conditions  have  changed 
since  then. 

Feeding  more  milk  to  calves  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  veal  would  do  two  things. 
It  would  decrease  the  number  of  young 
calves  thrown  on  the  market  during 
the  next  few  weeks  which  might  well 
result  in  a  little  better  price  for  them 
and,  if  done  by  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  dairymen,  it  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  milk  shipped  to  market  at  a 
time  when  milk  for  manufacture  is 
likely  to  be  a  drug  on  the  market. 

Let’s  do  a  little  figuring.  For  a  good 
85-pound  calf  you  might  get  16  cents 
or  a  total  of  $13.60.  What  will  happen 
if  you  keep  the  calf  4  weeks  when  you 
could  reasonably  expect  it  to  weigh 
125  pounds  ?  This  calf  at  26  cents  would 
bring  you  $32.50.  During  the  time,  the 
calf  will  use  about  600  pounds  of  milk 
which  might  be  worth  $2.50  a  cwt.  at 
surplus  prices  or  a  total  of  $15.00.  The 
difference  between  $32.50  and  the  $13.60 
which  you  might  have  received  when  it 
weighed  85  pounds,  is  $18.90.  In  other 
words,  by  keeping  the  calf  you  turn 
$15.00  worth  of  milk  into  $18.90. 

Strictly  from  a  dollars  and  cents 
point,  the  proposition  may  not  sound 
attractive  but  add  to  the  money  you 
get  for  the  calf  the  fact  that  keeping 
some  of  this  milk  at  home  will  lessen 
the  percentage  going  into  manufac¬ 
tured  products  and  thereby  increase  the 
blend  price  you  get  for  the  remaining 
milk  and  the  idea  may  be  worth  some 
thought. 

What  do  you  think? 

—  A.A.  — 


been  said  more  around  stockyards 
everywhere  than  any  other  one  phrase. 
Just  at  the  time  everyone  is  sure  that 
livestock  in  any  territory  has  been  sold 
out,  more  shows  up;  and  when  stock 
begins  to  run  to  market  in  normal 
times,  the  expression  is  always  heard, 
“Where  does  it  all  come  from?”  The 
answer  is  always  the  same,  “This  is  a 
big  country.” 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is,  if  this 
country  goes  into  livestock  on  any¬ 
thing  like  the  basis  that  is  being  pro¬ 
posed,  there  will  be  animals,  and  meat 
and  milk  too,  in  such  abundance  that 
“buying  and  selling,”  and  not  produc¬ 
tion,  will  again  be  the  farm  problem. 

Successful  livestock  farming  is  a 
{Continued  on  Page  29) 


Grand  Opening 

EMPIRE’S 

Caledonia  Stockyards 

Tuesday,  March  29lh,  1949 

Opening  ceremonies  start  at  12:30  p.m. 
Selling  starts  at  1:30  p.m. 

SALE  DAY  EACH  TUESDAY  THEREAFTER 

This  new  market  at  Caledonia  has 
one  aim — to  be  fair  to  everyone  in  the 
livestock  industry.  You  can  help  by 
patronizing  the  market  regularly. 

Plenty  of  buyers  will  be  there  to 
buy  all  classes  of  livestock.  You  can 
keep  them  coming  by  consigning  your 
cows,  bulls,  calves,  hogs,  lambs  and 
other  livestock  regularly  to  your  mar¬ 
ket.  You  may  find  just  what  you  want 
in  feeding  pigs,  dairy  heifers  and  other 
stock  to  take  home. 

Empire  will  help  you  arrange  for 
trucking,  but  please  get  your  request 
in  early.  Phone  Caledonia  89. 

COME  AND  BRING  THE  FAMILY 
TO  THE  OPENING  DAY  SALE 
See  your  livestock  sold  and  pick  up 
your  check  before  you  leave. 

CALEDONIA  STOCKYARDS 

Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative 
(Opposite  the  Caledonia  water  tower) 
Robert  E.  Rector,  Mgr.,  Phone:  Caledonia  89 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS  SALE 

Monday,  April  4,  1949 
5  BULLS  -  60  FEMALES 

Future  Herd  Sires  and 
Foundation  Females" 

From  The  Most  Popular  Families 
of  the  Breed 

Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

Includino 

A  GROUP  OF  HEIFER  CALVES 
Directly  Off  Their  Mothers 

FEATURING 

20  Heifers  Bred  to  Eileenmere  1032 
GRAND  CHAMPION  BULL  AT  THE 
1948  EASTERN  NATIONAL 
A  Sale  for  EVERYONE  Which  NO 
ONE  Can  Afford  to  Miss. 

Write  for  Catalogue  Now 

ANKONY  EARM 

BHINEBECK.  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


ftet 


igUIB 


Profits 


ANGUS  SALE  APRIL  30 

The  Northeastern  Aberdeen- Angus 
Breeders’  Association  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  sale  at  the  judging  pavilion  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
on  Saturday,  April  30.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  from  Myron  M. 
Fuerst  of  Pine  Plains,  New  York,  who 
is  the  sale  manager. 


Greater  feed  capacity  enables  Holsteins  to  consume  larger 
amounts  of  homo-grown  roughage  to  best  advantage, 
assuring  owners  of  economical  maintenance.  This,  plus 
heavy,  consistent  prcwluction  of  milk  and  butterfat  for  a 
pwiod  of  12  to  15  years  means  ste^v, 
higher  profit  per  cow.  liarge,  long-lived 
Holsteins  bring  more  for  beef  when 
through  producing.  Send  25c  for  The 
HOLSTEIN  HANDBOOK,  52  pages  of 
information  that  means  profits  for  you. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  BratHeboro,  Vermont,  Box  102 


THE 

HOLSTEIN 
HANDBOOK 
2Sc  Do  Not 
Send  Stamps 
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Xew  York  Grangers 


ROLLED  SUGAR  COOKIE  SCORE  CARD 

Perfect  Score  Judge's  Score 

General  Appearance  .  10  - 

Size  5 

Shape  5 

Crust  .  15  - 

Color  3 

Thin  4 

Crisp  4 

Tender  4 

Crumb  . 40  - - 

Color  10 

Lightness  15 

Texture:  15 

a.  fine  5 

b.  tender  5 

c.  moist  5 

Flavor  (odor  and  taste)  .  35  - - 

Total  .  100  - 

STANDARDS  FOR  SCORING 

Entries  will  be  limited  to  rolled  sugar  cookies,  six  to  each  contestant. 
Size;  Not  over  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Shape:  Round.  Uniform. 

Crust:  Color — delicately  browned,  characteristic,  uniform.  Outer  crust  of 
cookie  should  be  as  thin  as  possible;  crisp  (not  steamy),  and  tender. 
Crumb:  Color — uniform,  characteristic.  Texture — fine-grained,  tender, 
moist.  Light. 

Flavor:  Well  blended,  even  throughout.  Wholesome.  Flavor  should  not  be 
too  strong. 


will  be  arranged  for  by  the  chairmen 
in  charge  of  the  contests,  who  have  had 
excellent  cooperation  in  the  past  from 
local  merchants. 

CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Each  contestant  must  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  New  York  State  Subordinate 
Grange.  All  Grange  members  (men  and 
women)  are  eligible,  with  the  exception 
o^  those  who  are  professional  bakers. 

2.  Each  contestant  is  to  enter  6  Roll¬ 
ed  Sugar  Cookies.  (See  score  card  on 
this  page  for  standards  of  scoring,  size 
of  cookies,  etc.  A  copy  of  this  score 
card  will  be  furnished  every  contest¬ 
ant). 

3.  Subordinate  Grange  contest  win¬ 


OR  the  past  sixteen  years 
(except  for  the  war  years), 
the  coming  of  Spring  and  the 
beginning  of  the  annual 
Grange  -  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  baking  contest  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  synonymous.  Rolled  sugar 
cookies  have  been  unanimously  chosen 
for  this  year’s  competition,  and  the 
Subordinate  Grange  matches  will  get 
under  way  this  month. 

The  last  sugar  cookie  contest  in  the 
series  was  held  in  1940,  and  anyone 
who  was  on  hand  at  the  final  contest 
that  year  at  State  Grange  and  had  a 
chance  to  taste  some  of  those  prize 
winning  cookies  will  never  forget  how 
wonderful  they  were!  We  expect  this 
year’s  entries  to  be  just  as  good. 

”  These  annual  contests  have  two  pur¬ 
poses  :  First,  to  add  an  interesting 
event  to  Grange  programs — one  that 
will  provide  not  only  fun  but  also  some 
extra  special  refreshments;  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  to  stimulate  better  home  baking. 
Over  3,000  Grangers  annually  take  part 
in  them,  which  means  that  more  than 
20,000  cookies  will  be  baked  by  this 
year’s  contestants  before  the  wind-up 
at  State  Grange  next  December. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Mabie  of  Canajoharie, 
chairman  of  the  State  Grange  Service 
and  Hospitality  Committee,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  ^ntest.  Assisting  her  will 
be  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
Mrs.  John  Lavery  of  Geneseo  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Thomsen  of  Poughkeepsie,  and 
the  chairmen  of  Subordinate  and  Po¬ 
mona  Service  and  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittees,  Score  cards  and  copies  of  this 
announcement  will  soon  be  sent  to  all 
chairmen  of  S.  and  H.  committees  by 
the  State  Committee. 

As  in  other  years,  there  will  be  a 
series  of  three  contests— local,  county 
and  state.  Subordinate  Granges  will 
hold  their  contests  first,  and  the  win¬ 
ners  will  then  move  up  to  the  county 


The  No.  1  winner  in  last 

.  ^  ,  DDlRHIWIMIMlWIIIVWh 

years  State  Grange  Gin- 
gerbread  .  Contest,  Mrs. 

Elton  A.  Borden  of  Schagh- 
ticoke,  N.  Y.  Her  entry  in 
the  final  match  at  Lake 
Placid  last  December 
brought  her  $35.00  in  cash 
and  valuable  merchandise 
prizes. 

contest.  In  the  final  con¬ 
test  at.  State  Grange  in  ',v\'  * 
December,  the  53  county  | 
winners  will  match 
cookies  for  the  title  of  State  champion 
cookie  baker  and  valuable  cash  and 
merchandise  prizes. 

PRIZES 

Twenty-seven  cash  prizes,  totaling 
$100.00,  are  again  offered  this  year  by 
American  Agriculturist  to  State  Con¬ 
test  winners.  These  will  be  divided  as 
follows ; 

First  . $25.00 

Second  .  20.00 

Third  .  15.00 

Fourth  .  10.00 

Fifth  .  5.00 

Sixth  .  3.00 

Seventh  .  2.00 

Eighth  to  27th,  $1.00  each .  20.00 

Also,  each  county  winner  taking  part 
in  the  State  Contest  in  December  will 
receive  from  the  New  York  State 
Grange  an  entry  prize  of  $3.00,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $159.00  in  entry  prizes. 

Besides  these  cash  prizes,  many  at¬ 
tractive  merchandise  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  both  State  and  Pomona 
winners  by  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertisers.  They  will  be  announced  later 
in  these  columns  and  a  list  of  them  will 
be  sent  to  Chairmen  of  Pomona  Service 
and  Hospitality  Committees.  Additional 
prizes  for  Pomona  Grange  contests  and 
prizes  for  Subordinate  Grange  contests 


ners  will  compete  in  the  county  con¬ 
tests,  and  county  winners  will  match 
cookies  in  the  final  state  contest  in  De¬ 
cember. 

HOW  TO  CONDUCT  LOCAL 
CONTESTS 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  chairmen  in  charge 
of  the  local  contests  : 

1.  Set  an  early  date  for  your  cookie 
contest  and  announce  it  at  your  next 
meeting.  Give  score  cards  to  contest¬ 
ants  and  put  a  notice  in  your  local 
paper  about  it. 

2.  Choose  judges  and  arrange  with 
local  merchants  for  prizes.  Only  prizes 
for  the  Pomona  and  State  contests  are 
donated  by  American  Agriculturist  and 
our  advertisers. 

3.  Have  judges  score  entries  accord¬ 
ing  to  standards  of  the  contest  score 
card. 

4.  Plan  to  include  rolled  sugar  cook¬ 
ies  in  the  refreshments  on  contest 
night. 

ATTENTION  POMONA  CHAIRMEN! 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  have 
the  prizes  for  the  Pomona  contests 
shipped  to  Pomona  chairmen  in  time 
for  county  contests.  In  order  to  do 


this,  we  will  need  an  accurate  list  of 
their  names  and  mail  addresses.  It  is 
therefore  requested  that  all  Pomona 
chairmen  write  immediately  to  the 
State  Chairman,  Mrs.  David  H.  Mabie, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  R.  2.,  and  give  her 
their  correct  name  and  address. 

We  hope  that  every  Granger  will 
plan  to  take  part  in  this  enjoyable  con¬ 
test.  Study  the  score  card,  and  see  if 
you  can’t  capture  first  place!  Many  of 
the  winners  in  past  years  were,  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  themselves  at  the  top. 
Even  if  you  have  never  made  a  rolled 
sugar  cookie,  now  is  a  good  time  to 
begin. 

Names  of  all  Pomona  and  State 
Contest  winners  will  be  published  in 
American  Agriculturist,  together  with 
any  good  pictures  of  winners  which 
may  be  sent  to  us. 

—  A.A.  — 

FUEL  FOR  THE  DAY 

Are  you  a  breakfast  neglect-er,  and 
then  wonder  why  you  have  that  “gone” 
feeling  the  middle  of  the  morning? 
Nutritionists  and  doctors  agree  that 
you’ll  feel  better,  look  better  and  work 
better  if  you  start  the  day  with  a  good 
breakfast.  After  all,  your  body  has  been 
without  food  for  from  10  to  14  hours 
by  morning!  ];t’s  just  plain  good  sense 
to  refuel  it  before  you  begin  the  day’s 
work. 


”WHE]\  MOTHER  WIELDS 
THE  SHINGLE’^ 

The  FOLLOWING  poem  or  jingle 
was  read  at  the  New  York  State 
Grange  annual  session  in  December  by 
Robert  Woodhull  of  Webster,  N.  Y.  In 
addition  to  the  memories  which  it  may 
bring  to  many  of  you,  the  poem  is  of 
special  interest  because  Mr.  Woodhull 
originally  presented  these  lines  to  a 
session  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
just  70  years  ago: 

When  the  angry  passions  gathering 
In  my  mother’s  face  I  see 
And  she  leads  me  to  the  bedroom 
Gently  lays  me  on  her  knee. 

Then  I  know  that  I  will  catch  it 
And  my  flesh  in  fancy  itches 
As  I  listen  for  the  patter 
Of  the  shingle  on  my  britches. 

Every  tingle  of  the  shingle 
Has  an  echo  and  a  sting 
And  a  thousand  burning  fancies 
Into  active  being  spring; 

And  a  thousand  bees  and  hornets 
’Neath  my  coat  tail  seem  to  swarm 
As  I  listen  to  the  patter 
Of  the  shingle,  oh,  so  warm  ! 

In  a  sudden  intermission 
Which  appeared  my  only  chance, 

I  said,  “Strike  gently,  Mother, 

Or  you’ll  split  my  Sunday  pants.” 

She  paused  a  moment — drew  her  breath— 
The  shingle  held  aloft. 

And  said,  “I  had  not  thought  of  that,  , 

My  son,  go  take  them  off!” 

Holy  Moses  and  the  Angels 

Cast  thy  pitying  glances  down. 

And  thou,  oh  family  doctor 

Put  a  good  soft  poultice  on. 

And  may  I,  with  fools  and  dunces 

% 

Everlastingly  mingle 

If  I  ever  say  another  word 

When  mother  wields  the  shingle. 
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AT  OIJR  HOU!$E 

HOBBIES  THAT  PAY 


W 


lOMEN  I  know  who  have 
turned  their  crafts  into  cash 
are  of  two  groups :  those  who 
deliberately  tried  to  produce 
something  that  filled  a  need,  some¬ 
thing  that  was  salable  and  profitable, 
and  those  who  stumbled  on  publicity 
and  success  by  exhibiting  their  hobbies 
at  fairs  and  hobby  shows  or  by  giving 
to  church  bazaars  and  friends.  , 

The  current  revival  of  interest  in  art, 
needlework  and  handicraft  has  resulted 
in  the  forming  of  art  associations  and 
of  weaving  and  sewing  guilds  whose 
exhibits  promote  sales.  Almost  every 
town  now  has  a  gift  shop  where  hand¬ 
made  things  are  sold  on  commission. 
Women  who  have  a  product  which  has 
sales  appeal  should  show  it  to  buyers 
for  city  stores.  First,  however,  they 
should  try  it  out  locally.  Fellow  work¬ 
ers  in  office  or  factory  are  often  a 
good  market  for  everything  from 
handkerchiefs  to  rugs. 

There  is  a  demand  for  plain  sewing, 
simple  alterations,  mending,  slip  covers 
and  knitted  things.  In  all  this  there  is 
a  profit  in  being  pleasant,  in  keeping 
promises,  and  in  giving  something  ex¬ 
tra,  such  as  a  matching  potholder  in  the 


pocket  of  a  kitchen  apron.  Experts 
often  suggest  that  women  who  are 
crocheting  doilies  transfer  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  baby  things,  which  always  sell 

Among  fascinating  and  paying  crafts 
are  stenciling  trays  and  chairs,  knit¬ 
ting  socks,  gloves  and  gay  mittens;  de- 
.signing  and  making  hooked  rugs,  weav¬ 
ing,  painting,  making  ‘beauty  bowls’  of 
partridge  berries  in  moss,  and  making 
jewelry  and  pottery.  (If  potters  would 
make  plain,  oblong  window-sill  plant 
dishes  about  9x2x2%  inches,  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  be  deluged  with 
orders. ) 

A  girl  painted  faces  on  rag  dolls  for 
neighborhood  children  so  cleverly  that 
she  is  now  doing  it  very  profitably  for 
a  New  York  shop.  Another  girl  finds 
that  handmade  white  kid  creeping 
shoes,  with  the  baby’s  name  painted 
on  them,  are  good  sellers.  Still  another 
has  a  paying  business  in  making  regu¬ 
lar,  three-way  and  baby  pillows  from 
‘rejuvenated’  feathers  from  old  goose 
feather  beds. 

A  skill  in  handicraft,  whether  it  is 
commercialized  or  not,  develops  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  accompli.shment  and  usefulness 
that  brings  contentment. 


2400 

2858.  A  soft  little  peplum  goes 
all  the  way  around  the  waist  of  this 
scallop-splashed  dress  to  burst  into  a 
bow  in  the  back.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16, 
yards  39-inch  fabric. 

^0.  2862.  The  left-of-center  button¬ 
ing  and  scallop  detail  punctuate  the 
smart  simplicity  of  this  cap  sleeve 
princess  style.  Sizes  12-20;  36-42.  Size 
26,  51/2  yards  35-inch, 

ISo.  2400.  Basque  dress  with  sun- 
^eking  boat  neck,  a  cover-up  bolero. 
Pattern  cuts  dress  in  ankle  length, 
izes  10-20.  Size  16  dress,  4%  yards 
b-inch;  bolero,  1%  yards  35-inch. 

2588.  Little  sister  will  like  this 


princess  style  sailor  dress — it  stars  the 
braid-brightened  big  collar!  Panties  in¬ 
cluded.  Sizes  2-10.  Size  4,  2%  yards 
35-inch;  panties,  %  yard  35-inch. 

No.  2455.  This  little  basque  beauty 
has  a  flaring  peplum  to  highlight  the 
skirt — and  a  scalloped  closing  to  set 
off  the  bodice.  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8,  3% 
yards  35-inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  new  Spring  Fashion  Book  which 
has  pattern  designs  for  all  sizes,  ages 
and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


State 


Name 


Address 


% 


STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED 

Dept.  Q-3-19 

BOX  8,  BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  25i  for  your  new  32-page  cook¬ 
book  “When  You  Bake." 


Quick 
reeifjes 
-modern 
methods! 


f 

I 

I 

I 
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Hurry — Send  Today!  Modem  recipes; 
newest  techniques.  Step  by  step  illus-^ 
trated  directions  for  making  breads, 
rolls,  dessert  breads  quickly  —  with 
Fleischmann’s  Fast  Rising  Dry  Yeast! 


ginger  RO*-*- 


You’ll  be  proud  of 
this  dessert  —  made 
with  Colonial,  the 
molasses  that’s  ex¬ 
tra  rich  in  flavor, 
body  and  color.  Use 
recipe  in  our  . .  . 
FREE  32-page  rec¬ 
ipe  booklet.  Write 
Colonial  Molasses 
Co.,  96  Forrest  St., 
Jersey  City  4,  ,N.  J. 


COLONIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
FEEDING  MOLASSES 

A  top  quality  molasses  for  4-footed 
creatures.  In  tanks  and  drums.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  Colonial. 


GROW  TREES:  Transplants.  Seedlings.  For  growing 
Christmas  trees.  Ornamentals,  Hedges.  Windbreaks. 
Low  prices  on  quantity  orders.  Free  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown.  Pa. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


BAG-O-BUTTONS 

300  or  More  Plastic  Buttons,  Assorted  colors, 
patterns  and  sizes  ranging  from  to  1 
Sets  of  4  to  12.  Belt  Buckle  BONUS!  $1.00 
POSTPAID.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  MAR- 
WOODE,  Box  2381,  East  Longmeodow,  Moss. 


qc  COMPLETE 
with 
stand 


Make  better  fitting  clothes 
at  home  with  this  Inflatable 
plastic  duplicate  of  your 
own  figure!  Adjust  Infla-Porm's 
muslin  “pinning  shirt”  to  your 
exact  body  measurements.  Inflates 
in  one  minute — fits  in  sewing 
basket  when  deflated.  Puncture- 
proof  felt  tape  pinning  seams. 

A  twirl  of  the  form  marks 

your  hemline.  Ideal  dryer 

for  sweaters  and  washable  frocks. 

Available  in  sizes  10-20: 
quickly  adjustable  to  all 
.junior  and  half  sizes. 

Larger  bust  sizes  4'!-52  $1 1.95 


Made  of  Vinylite 


Weighs  only  3  lbs. 


Inflatable 
Dress  Form 

Duplicates 
Your  Exact 
Measurements 


BARBERA  ORIGINALS,  INC.  Dept.AA-3 

62  WEST  46th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 

Order  by  bust  size:  30, 32,34,36, 38, 40 and 42. 

(Circle  your  bust  size) 

Please  send  me . Infla-Forms  at  $9.95  ea. 

Address . . . . . . . . 

City . . .  State . . . 

Q  Check  Enclosed  Money  Order  □  C.O.D. 

(Postage  free  when  prepaid.) 
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'fwilOUS  NP  ALL-EXPENSE  TRjPS 

for  American  Agriculturist  readers! 


NO. 

SAMPLE  NP  TRIPS 

TIME 

COST* 

1 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

9  DAYS 

$253.00 

2 

ALASKA 

20  DAYS 

459.64** 

3 

COLORADO-YELLOWSTONE 

10  DAYS 

276.24 

4 

CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC  N.W. 

15  DAYS 

391.93 

5 

CANADA-PACIFIC  N.W. 

16  DAYS 

404.30 

*Tl'otal  cost  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  We'll  send  you  cost  estimate  from 
your  town  or  city. 

♦"Steamer  tickets  included  in  price. 


Let  Verne  BeDell  plan  your  trip ! 

I  Once  again  your  favorite  travel  counselor — 
the  man  who  has  added  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  trips  of  so  many  Agriculturist  readers 
— is  on  hand  to  help  you.  He’ll  answer  your 
questions,  map  out  just  the  sort  of  trip  you 
want,  see  that  you  get  the  finest  of  ac¬ 
commodations'  and  service.  Including,  of 
course,  superb  travel  on  Northern  Pacific’s 
streamlined  North  Coast  Limited.  Mail  the 
coupon  to  Mr.  BeDeU  now! 


fOU'stT! 

*  Complete  Rail  Fare 

*  Pullman  Space 
*AII  Your  Meals 

*  Hotel  Rooms 
•Verne  BeOell's  Counsel 

Many  Other  NP  Trips! 


Send  Coupon  Today! 
V.  L.  BeDell 
630  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  20,  N,  Y. 

Send  me  an  itinerary, 
vacation  literature 
and  cost  estimate  for 
departure  from  my 
city. 


My  Name . . . 

My  Address . : . . : . 

City . State .  . 

I’m  interested  in  Trip  No . or  a  trip  to. 


There  will  be . persons  in  my  party. 


you  suffer  distress  from 


^  oiG^tluc  comp^hFiId' 


With  Its  Nervous, 
Highstrung  Feelings? 

Are  you  troubled  by  distress  of  fe¬ 
male  functional  monthly  disturb¬ 
ances?  Does  it  make  you  feel  so 
nervous,  cranky,  restless,  weak,  a 
bit  moody — at  such  times?  Then  do 
try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  'Vegetable 
Compound  to  relieve  such  symp¬ 
toms  !  Women  by  the  thousands 
have  reported  remarkable  benefits. 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  what 
Doctors  call  a  uterine  sedative.  It 
has  a  grand  soothing  effect  on  one 
of  woman’s  most  important  organs. 
Taken  regularly — Pinkham’s  Com¬ 
pound  helps  build  up  resistance 
against  sUch  distress.  It’s  also  a  great 
stomachic  tonic !  All  drugstores. 


Monthly  Female  Pains 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  very 
effective  to  relieve  monthly 
cramps,  headache,  backache, 
— when  due  to  female  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 


The  new  wonder  animals  from 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter- 
eating.  Send  name  and  address  for 
big,  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST..  MOBILE.  ALA. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
soy  you  sow  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


(UflLL  Pfl^ 


3E2 
FREE  -  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selec¬ 
tion  easy.  Beautiful  colors,  smart 
uew  patterns.  Wholesale  prices 
save  %.  We  pay  postage.  Write 
now.  Supply  limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Department  76,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IBy  MARJORIE  RACHMEE 


WHEN  YOU  buy  your  sheets,  do  you 
rate  as  a  one-brand  buyer  or  as 
an  “independent”  ?  Whatever  your  an¬ 
swer,  there’s  still  the  question  of  know¬ 
ing  your  sheets  first. 

Where  quality  and  price  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it’s  not  the  brand  name  but 
what  the  label  tells  or  should  tell  you 
that  really  counts.  Of  course,  one  brand 
of  sheets  may  be  of  higher  quality  in 
general  than  those  of  another  brand; 
but  within  that  brand  there  may  be  a 
range  of  quality,  also.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  old  question  comes  up, 
“How  can  I  tell  the  difference?”  And 
it  is  at  this  point  that  the  information 
on  the  label  can  serve  as  your  answer 
guide. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
wearability  in  a  sheet.  That  depends 
largely  on  the  thread  count,  which  is 
the  number  of  yarns  lengthwise  and 
crosswise  in  one  square  inch.  Sheets 
are  woven  according  to  government 
types  of  112,  128,  140,  180  and  200 
thread  count.  The  higher  the  thread 
count,  the  more  closely  woven  the 
sheet — and  the  more  durable.  The  num¬ 
bers  112,  128  and  140  tell  you  it  is  mus¬ 
lin;  180  and  200,  percale. 

Muslin  vs.  Percale 

This  brings  up  the  whole  question 
of  muslin  vs.  percale;  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  and  which  is  more  practical 
to  buy? 

Muslin  is  made  from  carded  yarns. 
Carding  is  a  disentangling  process, 
much  like  combing  hair,  in  which  the 
cotton  fibers  are  straightened  out  and 
the  shortest  fibers  and  dirt  are  re¬ 
moved.  The  remaining  long,  even  fibers 
are  then  twisted  into  yarn.  In  percale, 
however,  the  carded  fibers  undergo 
many  more  combings  until  only  the 
longest,  finest  and  most  uniform  ones 
are  left.  These  make  up  combed  yarns, 
and  the  additional  expense  of  the  extra 
processes  involved  is  reflected  in  the 
higher  price  of  percale.  The  word 
“combed”  appears  on  a  sheet  label  but 
a  blank  on  a  label  indicates  a  carded 
yarn  and  a  muslin  sheet. 

Because  of  the  fine  combed  yarns  of 
best-grade  cotton,  percale  sheets  are 
lighter  and  smoother  than  muslin 
sheets.  More  yarns  also  can  go  into 
the  square  inch;  thus  the  thread  counts 
of  180  and  200.  But  because  cf  its  heav¬ 
iness,  good  quality  muslin  will  stand 
up  longer  under  heavy  laundering  than 
percale. 

As  for  practicability,  that  depends 
on  what  you  want  the  sheet  for.  If  you 
prefer  the  sheet  for  lightness  and  silki¬ 
ness,  percale’s  the  best  sheet.  If  you 
want  comfort  yet  longest  wear  pos¬ 
sible,  then  best  grade,  140  count  or 
type  muslin  is  the  best  buy. 

Although  the  thread  count  may  not 
be  given,  the  label  will  still  give  you 
another  clue  to  quality  —  tensile 
strength.  This  tells  you  the  amount  of 
pull,  as  yanking  or  laundering,  each 
square  inch  of  sheet  can  withstand,  as 
determined  by  standardized  laboratory 
tests.  A  good  muslin  sheet  can  take  60 
or  70  pounds  per  inch  of  such  strain 
lengthwise  (warp)  and  crosswise  (fill¬ 
ing).  It  will  also  take  a  higher  thread 
count  as  well. 

Another  clue  to  durability  is  the 
amount  of  sizing.  Try  rubbing  the 
sheet  between  your  fingers.  If  it  feels 
powdery  or  chalky,  you  can  be  quite 
sure  that  there  is  too  much  sizing  and 
that  it  will  wash  out  and  leave  a  sleazy 
sheet.  Excessive  sizing  always  means  a 
poor,  loose  construction  and,  therefore, 
a  low  thread  count,  such  as  112.  Thin 
spots,  knots,  uneven  yarns,  fuzziness 
or  a  dingy  white  color  are  other  warn¬ 
ing.  signs  of  poor  quality. 

Besides  quality,  there  is  always  the 


question  of  size,  and  here  again  the 
label  can  be  of  value.  The  “torn  size” 
which  you  find  on  it  refers  to  the 
length  of  the  sheet  before  it  was  hem¬ 
med.  Sheets  are  torn  rather  than  cut 
to  size  to  insure  a  straighter  edge. 
What  is  the  right  size  for  a  sheet  ?  For 
more  comfort  and  better  protection  of 
mattress  and  blankets,  the  torn  size  of 
108  inches  is  the  best  length.  The  aver¬ 
age  mattress  is  74  inches  long  and  6 
inches  deep  at  each  end,  a  total  of  86 
inches.  Allow  6  more  inches  at  each 
end  for  tucking,  5  inches  for  hems, 
about  5  inches  for  shrinkage;  add  a 
dash  of  simple  arithmetic  and  you’ll 
find  108  inches  is  just  right.  Of  course, 
some  prefer  the  99-inch  size  since  it  is 
easier  to  handle,  but  it  is  too  short  for 
adequate  covering. 

The  width  of  the  sheet  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  and  that  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  bed.  For  a  cot  or  a  studio  couch, 
54  inches  is  a  desirable  width:  for  a 
single  bed  (36  inches  wide)  63  inches; 
for  a  twin  bed  (39  inches  wide),  72 
inches;  for  a  three-quarter  bed  (48 
inches  wide),  72  or  81  inches;  and  for 
a  double  bed  (54  inches  wide),  81  or 
90  inches.  A  crib  sheet  should  be  45 
or  50  inches  wide  and  72  inches  long. 

Why  not  keep  these  sizes  handy 
when  you  buy?  For  it’s  a  wise  shop¬ 
per  who  knows  her  sheets! 


SoU^Soinei 


A  SAVING  habit  which  helped 
to  while  away  many  long 
wartime  evenings  for  Mrs.  Irving 
Dunthorn  of  Thompson  Ridge,  N. 
Y.,  resulted  in  the  crocheted  af- 
ghan  she  proudly  displays  in  the 
accompanying  picture.  The  af- 
ghan,  which  makes  a  sturdy  couch 
cover,  was  made  from  string  sav¬ 
ed  from  the  tops  of  feed  and  oat 
bags,  washed  and  dyed  to  form 
the  pattern  in  contrasting  colors. 
It  contains  563  crocheted  squares 
and  is  4%x9  feet. 

Mrs.  Dunthorn  crochets  pot 
holders  and  rugs  from  bag  strings 
which  are  already  colored.  Cur¬ 
rently  she  is  collecting  natural- 
colored  string  for  a  bedspread, 
part  of  which  is  lying  across  the 
bottom  of  the  afghan  in  the  pic¬ 
ture. 
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BLOWER:  The  new  Holland 
manufacturing  company.  New 

Holland,  Pa.,  has  added  to  their 
line  a  new  high-capacity  anti-clog¬ 
ging  forage  blower  with  a  capacity 
up  to  20  tons  of  hay  per  hour. 

HAY:  Haying  will  be  here  before 
we  know  it.  THE  J.  I.  CASE  COM¬ 
PANY,  Dept.  C-11,  Racine,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  will  be  glad  to  send  you  their 
booklet  “How  to  Make  High  Protein 
Hay.” 

“Putting  Up  Hay  the  Modern 
Way,”  is  the  title  of  a  new  32-page 
booklet  just  issued  by  BARN 
EQUIPMENT  ASSOCIATION, 
Room  4300,  Board  of  Trade  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  The  book¬ 
let  summarizes  the  new  sound  slide- 
film  of  the  same  title  which  is 
available  for  showings  to  agricul¬ 
tural  groups.  Copies  of  the  booklet 
are  available  on  request. 

GUIDE:  The  MASSEY-HARRIS  COM¬ 
PANY,  Dept.  85,  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
has  a  new  "Buyers'  Guide"  which 
describes  their  full  line  of  Massey 
Harris  farm  equipment. 

HAYMAKER:  The  Martin  Hay¬ 
maker  is  described  as  providing 
scientific  air  circulation  which 
cures  hay  perfectly.  Details  of  the 
Martin  system  are  given  by  the 
MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION,  Long  View  Ave¬ 
nue,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  literature 
which  they  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  on  request. 

CORN:  The  increase  in  the  acre¬ 
age  of  Hybrid  corn  has  been  as¬ 
tounding.  You  will  be  interested  in 
the  free  booklet  on  Hybrid  corn 
which  you  can  get  from  A.  H.  HOFF¬ 
MAN,  INC.,  Box  43-S,  Landisviile,  Pa. 

RETIREMENT:  Life  insurance 
can  be  more  than  protection  to  your 
family.  If  you  are  interested  in  life 
insurance  on  the  basis  of  retire¬ 
ment  income,  drop  a  postcard  to 
THE  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Syracuse  1.  N.  Y. 

STALK  CUTTER:  john  deere  of 

Moline,  Illinois,  has  a  new  two-row 
power-driven  stalk  cutter.  With  a 
trend  toward  corn  for  grain  and 
the  use  of  mechanical  pickers,  the 
demand  for  such  a  machine  to  cut 
up  stalks  in  the  field  is  likely  to 
grow. 

CREDIT:  Long  time  credit  for 
buying  farms  is  available  from  your 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  :  short  time  production 
credit  from  your  local  PRODUC¬ 
TION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION.  In 
most  cases  they  both  occupy  the 
same  office  for  your  convenience. 

An  easy  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  mastitis  in  dairy  cows  is  a  new 
ready-to-use  disposable  tube  of 
"venticillin"  made  by  LEDERLE  LAB¬ 
ORATORIES  of  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  The 
tube  is  protected  against  contamin¬ 
ation  by  a  screw  cap  and  the  tube 
hus  a  special  teat  nozzle  which  per¬ 
mits  easy  application,, 


This  new  super-cleaning  poultry  foun- 
Join  which  flushes  out  dirt  and  waste 
IS  manufactured  by  Hankin  &  Vynalek 
of  Southwick,  Mass. 


HOME-MADE  TOYS 


IT’S  EASY  to  make  at¬ 
tractive,  inexpensive 
home  -  made  toys,  say 
these  two  students  in  the 
College  of  Home  Econ¬ 
omics  at  Cornell — Jean 
Grantier  of  White  Plains, 

N.  Y.  (left)  and  Jane 
Overley  of  Brewerton, 

N.  Y.  They  and  their 
classmates,  as  a  class 
assignment,  made  dolls 
and  animals  from  scraps 
of  gingham,  printed  cot¬ 
tons  and  old  striped 
socks;  engines,  trucks 
and  trains  from  empty 
spools,  tin  cans  and  add¬ 
ing  machine  rolls;  and  a 
red  circus  wagon  which 
cost  only  20  cents.  An 
old  powder  puff,  scrub¬ 
bed,  stuffed  and  painted 
to  simulate  a  face,  be¬ 
came  an  amusing  ball, 
and  sponges  with  clumps 
of  colored  rubber  bands 
sewed  on  for  eyes,  ears 
and  mouth  became  fas¬ 
cinating  bath  toys.  Professor  Russell  Smart,  who  teaches  the  course,  says 
it  only  takes  “scraps  and  a  little  imagination,”  to  make  toys,  and  you  have 
a  lot  of  fun  to  boot,” — Marion  Stocker. 


WANTED;  ONE-ACT 
PLAYS 

N  order  to  secure  original  one-act 
plays  for  royalty-free  production  by 
small  town  and  rural  groups  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  American  Agriculturist  is 
offering  a  first  prize  of  $20,  a  second 
of  $15,  and  a  third  of  $5  in  a  contest 
which  closes  June  1,  1949. 

Plays  entered  in  the  contest  must  be 
one-act  plays  or  skits,  taking  about  20 
to  30  minutes  to  play,  and  they  must 
have  a  rural  or  small  town  background 
and  be  easy  to  stage.  Manuscripts 
should  be  mailed  not  later  than  June  1 
to  American  Agriculturist,  Play  De¬ 
partment,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

All  types  of  plays  are  eligible,  but 
comedies  have  proved  to  be  in  the 
greatest  demand  by  dramatic  groups 
connected  with  granges,  farm  and 
home  bureaus,  4-H  Clubs,  FFA  Chap¬ 
ters,  schools,  church  societies,  PTA 
groups,  etc. 

Another  interesting  playwriting  con¬ 
test  is  being  conducted  by  Professor 
A.  M.  Drummond  of  the  Cornell  Speech 
and  Drama  Department,  to  secure  re¬ 
gional  plays  (one  act  or  full  length) 
based  on  history,  legend,  tradition  or 
anecdote.  This  contest  closes  May  31, 
1949,  and  offers  a  first  prize  of  $100 
and  two  honorary  mentions  of  $25  each. 

Writers  interested  in  entering  this 
contest  should  send  their  scripts  (on 
plain  paper,  S^/^xll,  typewritten  or 
handwritten,  but  legible)  to  Professor 
A.  M.  Drummond,  127  Goldwin  Smith 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

In  response  to  requests  for  sugges¬ 
tions  and  “ideas”  for  plays.  Professor 
Drummond  and  E.  L.  Kamarck  have 
prepared  a  booklet  entitled  “Play¬ 
wright’s  Notebook  of  New  York  State.” 
It  will  be  found  very  helpful  not  only 
to  persons  who  want  to  write  plays 
about  New  York  State,  but  also  to  any¬ 
one  who  is  interested  in  learning  how 
to  write  a  play.  A  copy  of  this  booklet 
may  be  had  by  writing  either  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Drummond  or  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  enclosing  35  cents. 

—  A.A.  — 

IS  YOUR  KITCHEN  SAFE? 

How  safe  is  your  kitchen?  Are  your 
cooking  utensil  handles  turned  back 
from  the  stove  edges  to  prevent  tip¬ 
ping?  Are  you  sure  window  curtains 
cannot  blow  over  the  stove  fiames  ? 
Do  you  keep  matches  out  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  reach  ?  Do  you  immediately  mop 
up  spilled  grease  or  water?  Do  you 


use  a  safe  stepladder  for  climbing? 

If  you  can  answer  “Yes”  to  those 
questions,  you  are  making  progress 
toward  protecting  yourself,  family,  and 
home  from  many  accidents  that  stem 
from  carelessness. 

—  A.A.  — 

BEAUTIFY  THAT  SOILED 
WASTEBASKET 

HEN  your  wastebasket  is  not 
worn  out,  yet  is  soiled  and  un¬ 
sightly,  it  is  time  for  you  to  beautify 
it.  Make  it  attractive  once  again  by 
giving  it  a  new  slipcover.  I  find  oil¬ 
cloth  or  waterproof  fabric  ideal  ma¬ 
terial  for  kitchen,  bathroom  or  nursery 
use.  Select  either  a  plain  or  figured 
pattern  of  oilcloth,  choosing  colors  to 
harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  of 
the  room  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Or¬ 
gandy  or  chintz  makes  nice  slipcovers 
for  the  bedroom.  Draw  smooth  around 
the  basket  and  fasten  with  laces  run¬ 
ning  through  eyelets  worked  into  the 
two  ends  of  the  material. 

If  the  basket  is  just  soiled  inside 
and  still  good-looking  on  the  outside, 
the  inside  can  be  lined  with  oilcloth. 
Cut  a  piece  to  fit  the  bottom  and  glue 
into  place,  using  the  bottom  of  your 
basket  to  outline  your  pattern.  Then 
shape  the  material  around  the  sides 
on  the  inside  and  glue  into  place.  Now 
all  the  basket  needs  to  keep  it  present¬ 
able  is  an  occasional  wiping  out  with 
a  damp  cloth. — B.C. 


CUTE  BUNNY  SLIPPERS  No.  A4718  would 
warm  the  heart — and  feet! — of  any  little 
boy  or  girl.  Instructions  are  given  for 
crocheting  sizes  3,  5  and  7.  Send  3  cents 
for  instruction  sheet  to  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Easy,  too!  Just  shape  into 
cakes  and  pan-fry  or  shape 
into  small  balls  and  deep-fat 
fry.  Makes  tasty  and  whole¬ 
some  main  dishes  for  break¬ 
fast,  lunch  or  dinner. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Pew  fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass, 


A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 


REASON  IT  OUT  AND  YOU’LL 
PREFER  THIS 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
25c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION, 

GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMYI 


say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Searching  for  better  farm  land,  Nate 
Williams,  his  wife  and  Joel  Decker,  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Clinton-Sullivan  Expedition, 
accompanied  by  Jim  Miller  and  the  Wil¬ 
liams,  Van  Schaick  and  Stevens  families 
leave  their  homes  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
on  a  long  wearisome  trip  to  the  Genesee 
Valley. 

Polly  Stevens,  whose  mother  dies  on  the 
trip,  marries  Henry  Kingman,  a  drunken 
ne’er-do-well  who  meets  violent  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Jim  Miller  mar¬ 
ries  Hannah  Williams,  who  dies  when 
their  daughter  is  born. 

The  inevitable  trials  of  building  homes 
and  clearing  land  plus  much  sickness  slow 
down  progress  and  keep  Jim,  who  is  a 
doctor,  exceedingly  busy.  Their  plans  are 
further  complicated  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  1812  which  goes  badly  for  a 
time,  largely  due  to  poor  leadership.  Most 
of  the  younger  men  in  the  settlement  are, 
of  course,  in  the  army.  Jim  puts’  in  some 
time  as  an  army  doctor  but  one  day,  when 
at  home,  he  stops  in  to  see  Polly  King- 
man.  With  her  father’s  help  the  farm 
looks  far  more  prosperous  than  it  did 
when  Henry  Kingman  was  alive. 

CHAPTER  XXXII 

IT  SEPTEMBER  of  1813  the  hopes  of 
the  settlers  in  western  New  York  and 
the  hopes  of  all  Americans  were  re¬ 
vived  by  the  great  victory  of  young 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  on  Lake  Erie.  Af¬ 
ter  capturing  a  small  British  ship. 
Perry  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  three 
small  American  schooners  and  then, 
with  almost  superhuman  energy,  he 
built  five  more  vessels  with  green  tim¬ 
ber  cut  from  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake. 

With  this  little  fleet  of  nine  ships. 
Perry  waded  into  the  British  squad¬ 
ron.  At  first  the  fight  went  against 
him,  the  British  concentrating  on 
Perry’s  own  ship,  the  “Lawrence”,  on 
which  he  had  raised  the  motto  “Don’t 
Give  Up  the  Ship!”  Jumping  into  a 
rowboat  with  his  12-year-old  brother. 
Perry  pulled  over  to  the  “Niagara,” 
where  he  hoisted  his  own  flag  again 
and  finally  won  a  complete  victory.  On 
the  back  of  an  old  letter  he  wrote  to 
General  Harrison,  Commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  West:  “We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they  are  ours.” 

The  victory  gave  the  Americans 
complete  control  of  Lake  Erie  and, 
what  was  more  important,  it  put  re¬ 
newed  hope  into  the  hearts  of  the 
settlers  of  western  New  York.  After 
the  battle,  Perry  transported  Harri¬ 
son’s  army  across  the  lake  to  Canada. 
The  British  abandoned  Detroit  and  re¬ 
treated  farther  inland  where  they  were 
joined  by  Tecumseh  and  a  thousand 
Indians.  In  the  fight  that  followed, 
Harrison  routed  the  enemy  and  Tecum¬ 
seh  was  killed.  This  secured  Michigan 
to  the  Americans. 

Spurred  by  these  victories,  many  of 
the  settlers  re-enlisted  for  short  terms. 
Asa’s  fall  farm  work  was  done  and, 
with  Peter  Van  Schaick  there  to  take 
care  of  the  cattle  and  do  the  chores 
on  both  farms,  Asa  felt  that  he  ought 
to  go  back  to  the  army.  He  did  so  and 
was  sent  immediately  to  Fort  George, 
the  Americans’  only  foothold  in  that 


part  of  Canada  after  two  years  of 
fighting. 

If  Asa  expected  to  be  bored  with  the 
dull  routine  of  camp  life  and  no  excite¬ 
ment,  he  soon  had  reason  to  change 
his  mind,  for  he  hadn’t  been  in  Fort 
George  very  long  before  the  British 
attacked.  Without  making  any  resist¬ 
ance,  Colonel  George  McClure,  who  was 
then  in  command  of  the  Fort,  aban¬ 
doned  it,  though  he  could  easily  have 
held  it.  He  withdrew  his  forces  to  Fort 
Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
River,  and  on  his  way  stopped  to  burn 
the  Canadian  village  of  Newark.  There 
he  destroyed  150  houses  and  made 
homeless  more  than  400  non-combatant 
women  and  children.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  Fort  Niagara,  McClure  turned  a 
cannon  on  some  of  these  helpless, 
homeless  people  who  had  come  there 
from  the  village  of  Newark. 

Although  he  had  no  personal  part  in 
this  outrage,  Asa  Williams  was 
ashamed  for  the  rest  of  his  life  that 
he  had  been  part  of  McClure’s  forces 
that  had  cravenly  surrendered  Fort 
George  without  a  struggle  and  made 
war  on  women  and  children.  He  was 
glad  to  be  transferred  to  Buffalo  later 
that  month,  but  was  never  able  to  blot 
from  his  memory  the  sight  of  an  old 
woman  standing  dry-eyed  in  the  yard 
of  her  burning  cabin  clutching  the  only 
thing  she  had  been  able  to  save— -a 
feather  bed  from  which  the  feathers 
were  drifting  in  the  cold  winter  wind. 
Nor  could  he  forget  the  thought  of  a 
tottering  old  man  walking  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  a  burning  building  and 
waving  a  heavy  sword  and  shouting  de¬ 
fiance.  Worst  memory  of  all  was  that 
of  a  young  mother,  crazed  with  grief 
because  she  had  not  been  able  to  get 
her  baby  out  of  her  burning  house. 

Nothing  that  had  happened  up  to 
that  time  had  so  enraged  both  the 
British  and  the  Indians  as  the  buttling 
and  shelling  of  Newark  and  of  Queens¬ 
town  Heights.  On  December  19,  1813, 
the  British  crossed  the  Niagara  River, 
attacked  and  captured  Fort  Niagara, 
putting  to  death  most  of  the  garrison, 
including  the  soldiers  in  the  hospital. 
The  vivid  accounts  given  by  those  who 
escaped  of  the  attack  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  terror  and  destruction  that 
followed  were  a  horror  and  a  night¬ 
mare  to  Asa  and  to  thousands  of  other 
soldiers  and  settlers  all  through  west¬ 
ern  New  York. 

Shortly  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Niagara,  the  British  and  their  Indian 
allies  devastated  the  villages  of 
Youngstown,  Manchester,  Schlosser  and 
the  Indian  village  of  Tuscarora.  Then, 
about  midnight  on  December  29,  just 
ten  days  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Niagara,  they  again  crossed  farther 
up  the  Niagara  from  points  opposite 
the  villages  of  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo, 
where  Asa  was  stationed.  General  Hall, 
in  command  of  the  American  troops, 
rushed  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  stop 
the  invasion,  but  they  were  put  to  rout 
and  raced  back  to  camp  through  the 
lines  of  militia  who  were  coming  up, 
causing  the  militia  to  break  and  run. 


There  was  little  sleep  in  the  cheerless 
camp  of  the  Americans  that  cold  night 
of  December  29,  and  none  at  all  for 
Asa.  The  officers  had  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  militia  together  and  in 
calming  their  panic  with  promises  that 
artillery  was  coming  up  and  with  it 
they  would  turn  the  tide  against  the 
British  in  the  morning. 

Throughout  the  night  Asa  worked 
with  the  artillerymen  as  they  pushed 
and  pulled  the  heavy  guns  through  the 
snow  and  swore  at  the  tired  horses 
and  at  one  another.  A  bitter  wind  blew 
in  from  the  lake  and  there  were  fre¬ 
quent  snow  squalls,  reducing  visibility 
to  a  few  feet.  Fires  were  forbidden  be¬ 
cause  they  would  give  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  American  camp  to  the  en¬ 
emy.  The  only  way  to  keep  warm  was 
to  run  and  keep  slapping  one’s  arms 
and  Asa  found  there  was  a  limit  to 
that.  Energy  ran  out,  for  there  had 
been  little  to  eat  during  the  excitement 
the  day  before.  Now  in  the  gray  hours 
before  daylight  that  morning  of  the 
30th,  Asa  was  practically  out  on  his 
feet,  as  were  all  of  the  others  who  were 
trying  to  move  up  the  guns. 

Seen  dimly  through  the  falling  snow, 
the  stumbling  figures  of  his  comrades 
seemed  to  Asa  like  silent  ghosts  in  a 
terrible  nightmare.  Sometimes  he  fell 
down  and  wanted  nothing  so  much  as 
to  stay  there  and  rest.  Then  someone 
would  kick  him  awake,  none  too  gent¬ 
ly,  and  he  would  climb  wearily  to  his 
feet  and  stumble  to  a  gun  and  start 
pushing  again.  In  a  lucid  moment,  he 
thought  longingly  of  his  own  comfort¬ 
able  feather  bed,  at  home,  the  blazing 
fireplace,  the  well-loaded  table,  and  all 
that  he  had  had  to  give  up  for  this 
nightmare,  this  mad  scramble  to  kill, 
this  thing  called  war.  What  was  it  all 
about,  anyway?  Men  called  themselves 
civilized,  but  the  more  they  learned, 
the  more  they  killed!  Less  than  a  week 
ago  it  was  Christmas — peace  on  earth, 
goodwill  to  men.  With  every  reason  in 
the  world  for  avoiding  war,  man  seem¬ 
ed  determined  to  destroy  himself  and 
all  his  works. 

Asa  spat  disgustedly  and  turned  to 
help  push  another  field  piece  into  po¬ 
sition. 

Finally,  over  in  the  East  the  faint 
light  of  a  dark  morning  began  to  break. 
Objects  around  Asa  lost  their  blur  and 
became  real.  As  he  looked  at  the  bat¬ 
teries  in  position,  hs  was  conscious  of 
pride  in  having  had  a  part  in  what  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  night. 

Men  materialized  out  of  the  dark 
and  the  snow.  Artillerymen  gathered 
around  the  guns,  and  the  soldiers,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them,  forgot  in  the  excitement 
of  the  approaching  battle  that  they 
lacked  sleep  and  were  cold,  tired  and 
hungry. 

As  the  haze  cleared,  Asa  could  dimly 


FEEDING  THE  CATTLE 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

Red  top  and  June  grass, 
timothy  and  clover  .  .  * 

Throw  down  the  hay, 
the  winter's  not  over. 

Forkfuls  of  summer 

pitched  out  on  the  floor. 

While  cold,  sleet  and  wind 
stay  outside  the  big  door. 

Climb  on  the  high  beam 
and  jump  in  the  hay; 

The  cattle  will  wait 

so  a  small  boy  can  play. 

There  are  years  coming  fast 
but  don't  hurry  now. 

Today  is  the  day 

to  jump  in  the  mow. 


see  the  enemy  lines.  An  ominous  sil¬ 
ence  hung  over  everything,  men  shiv- 
ered  and  trembled  with  cold  and  excite¬ 
ment,  but  no  one  spoke.  Suddenly  there 
came  a  puff  of  white  smoke  from  the 
British  lines,  followed  a  second  later 
by  the  boom  of  a  big  gun.  A  cannon 
ball  snarled  over  the  American  lines. 
Then  pandemonium  broke  loose.  Asa 
opened  his  mouth  to  yell  at  the  men  on 
his  battery  but  knew  that  no  one  could 
hear  over  the  thunderous  roar  of  the 
cannon  up  and  down  the  line.  Yet 
through  it  he  could  still  make  out  the 
lighter  crack,  crack  of  the  muskets  of 
the  militiamen  and  he  felt  proud  of  the 
boys  in  his  battery,  for  without  much 
training  they  seemed  to  know  Just 
what  to  do. 

Asa  stopped  for  a  second  to  breathe 
and  to  open  his  mouth  to  lessen  the 
tension  on  his  eardrums.  Then  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  at  young  Henry  Ames 
who  had  just  straightened  up  with  a 
cannon  ball  in  his  hands  ready  for  the 
next  load.  As  Asa  looked,  he  saw  a  red 
hole  appear  in  the  boy’s  forehead.  The 
cannon  ball  dropped  and  Henry  pitch¬ 
ed  forward  with  a  look  of  surprise  on 
his  face.  The  guns  roared  on. 

Suddenly  a  shout  went  up  and  down 
the  line,  rising  above  the  roar  of  the 
batteries.  Asa  strained  to  hear  what  it 
was  and  the  answer  came  from  one  of 
his  own  men: 

“They’ve  flanked  us!  They’ve  flanked 
us!  It’s  no  use.  They’re  all  ’round  us!" 

T 

•R  HE  sound  of  the  muskets  lessened. 
One  moment  the  militia  lines  were 
there,  the  next  they  were  crumbled  and 
gone.  A  few  seconds  later  the  roar  of 
the  guns  ceased.  The  men  had  faded 
into  the  falling  snow  and  gone  with 
the  militiamen.  The  silence  seemed 
louder  and  more  impressive  than  the 
pandemonium  that  had  preceded  it. 
Asa  turned  and  ran  with  the  rest. 

“Maybe  we  can  rally  and  hold  them 
again  at  Buffalo,”  he  thought  as  he 
ran,  but  he  hadn’t  rightly  estimated 
the  enormity  of  the  panic  that  had 
gripped  the  cold,  hungry,  outnumbered 
militia.  Once  the  men  started  running, 
there  was  no  stopping  them.  It  was 
every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.  Some  hurried 
through  Buffalo,  others  ran  along  the 
Guideboard  Road  and  then  took  the 
route  to  Williamsville,  while  still  oth¬ 
ers  fled  through  the  woods,  their  only 
concern  being  to  get  away. 

Asa  found  himself  in  the  streets  of 
Buffalo,  where  he  saw  some  of  the 
soldiers  who  lived  in  the  village  hurry¬ 
ing  to  get  their  families  out  of  it.  All 
was  confusion  and  then  doubly  con¬ 
founded  when  the  rumor  spread  that 
the  Indians  were  coming.  Everybody 
who  lived  in  Buffalo  wms  trying  to  get 
away.  Forgetting  his  own  problem  for 
the  moment,  Asa  stood  and  watched 
frantic  men  and  women  trying  desper¬ 
ately  to  procure  a  horse,  oxen,  sleighs, 
sleds,  wagons,  carts — anything  in  the 
world  that  could  be  pressed  into  serv¬ 
ice  to  carry  away  their  lifetime  pos¬ 
sessions  and  to  transport  little  children 
and  the  old  and  the  sick.  Men,  women 
and  children  rushed  from  their  homes 
into  the  street  with  their  arms  fillea 
with  their  possessions.  Then,  remem¬ 
ber  something  else  they  wanted,  they 
would  drop  what  they  were  carrying, 
rush  back  into  the  house,  often  to  re¬ 
turn  carrying  something  of  little  value. 
There  was  bickering  and  arguing  over 
what  should  be  taken  and  what  should 
be  left.  One  man  with  a  longsleigh  and 
team  had  a  load  of  furniture.  Then  see¬ 
ing  that  he  had  left  no  place  on  the 
sleigh  for  his  family  to  ride,  he  threw 
all  of  the  furniture  helter-skelter  into 
the  street,  loaded  his  large  family  into 
the  sleigh,  got  in  himself,  and  whipped 
his  horses  into  a  gallop. 

To  add  to  the  hprror  of  it  all,  it  wa-'s 
bitterly  cold.  As  Asa  watched  the 
straggling  crowd  of  men  and  women 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  carts  or 
sleighs,  rushing  up  Main  Street  and 
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hurrying  out  of  the  town,  he  saw  the 
long  column  suddenly  halt,  waver, 
surge  backwards  and  begin  to  move 
the  other,  way,  Then  the  cry  arose: 

“The  Injuns!  The  Injuns  are  coming 
up  the  Guideboard  Road!” 

And  the  Indians  came,  not  in  a  col¬ 
umn  but  sneaking  by  ones  and  little 
groups  of  two  or  three,  carrying  mus¬ 
kets  and  some  with  torches,  pausing 
briefly  to  fire  a  house,  so  that  the  red 
glare  and  smoke  of  burning  houses  and 
cabins  followed  the  fugitives  like  the 
reaching,  consuming  fires  of  Hell. 
Rooted  to  the  spot  as  if  in  a  night¬ 
mare,  Asa  jumped  when  someone  spoke 
at  his  side.  It  was  Job  Hoysington. 

“Come  on,  let’s  get  out  of  here,”  said 
Asa,  suddenly  realizing  the  situation 
they  were  in. 

“All  right,”  agreed  Job,  “but  I’m  go- 
in’’  to  have  one  more  shot!” 

His  musket  cracked  and  an  Indian 
yelled  and  fell  backwards  as  if  he  had 
been  hit  by  a  mighty  wind.  Then  came 
another  crack,  this  time  from  farther 
up  the  street,  and  Asa  was  horrified  to 
see  Job  drop  his  gun  and  sink  into  the 
dirty  snow. 

Asa  turned  and  ran,  but  not  far.  AU 
personal  fear  was  forgotten,  for  he  was 
thoroughly  angry.  Dodging  around  the 
corner  of  a  house,  he  waited  a  moment, 
then  took  careful  aim  and  fired.  An 
Indian  fell,  and  the  others  scattered  to 
take  cover.  Asa  paused  for  only  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  take  a  last  look  at  his  friend, 
then  said,  softly: 

“Did  what  I  could  for  you.  Job!”  and 
turned  again  and  ran. 

He  soon  overtook  the  jumbled,  con¬ 
fused  mixture  of  soldiers,  women  and 
children  moving  out  of  the  other  end 
of  the  village,  still  so  panicstricken 
that  they  could  not  make  much  head¬ 
way.  Finally,  Asa  reached  a  small 
group  of  men  who  were  trying  to  get 
into  action  an  old  twelve-pounder 
mounted  on  a  pair  of  trucks.  Seeing 
that  they  apparently  knew  little  about 


DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

{Continued  from  Page  23) 
slow,  thoughtfully  planned-out,  steady 
business.  It  is  not  a  “jump  in  today 
and  out  tomorrow”  business.  As  things 
begin  to  tighten  up,  this  is  sure  to  be 
true  again.  This  does  not  preclude  ex¬ 
pansion  where  feed,  pasture,  experience 
and  barn  room  have  all  been  figured 
out;  but  it  does  preclude  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  on  a  purchase  basis  no  matter 
who  you  are. 

This  new  situation  will  require  pa¬ 
tience  in  breeding,  culling,  marketing, 
management  and  care,  with  high-pro¬ 
ducing  pastures  and  fields.  Perhaps 
greater  than  all  this  is  steadiness  of 
purpose,  another  way  of  saying  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  learn  and  build  as  you  go 
along.  This  is  a  “must,”  a  demand  that 
livestock  requires  of  us  in  normal 
times. 

Livestock  marketing,  frankly,  has 
been  a  mess.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell 
a  man  who  got  $200  for  a  cull  cow,  $60 
for  his  pig,  $50  or  more  for  his  calf, 
and  $25  for  his  lambs,  that  he  wasn’t 
doing  a  good  job  of  marketing.  This, 
even  though  he  knew  that  his  livestock 
was  changing  hands  from  three  to 
eight  times  before  it  got  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  with  fortunes  being  made  in 
between. 

Today  the  speculative  livestock  mar¬ 
gin  is  surely  but  slowly  passing  out  of 
^  the  picture.  Those  fortunes  are  being 
Jost,  and  the  “fly-by-night”  livestock 
buyer  is  disappearing,  usually  leaving 
a  trail  of  “bum”  checks  behind  him. 
Slowly  this  is  going  to  put  every  live¬ 
stock  market  on  a  sound  business  basis 
or  out  of  business.  Spreads  in  price 
from  one  market  to  another,  or  from 
one  animal  to  another,  will  not  be  the 
dollars  they  have  been.  Neither  will 
there  be  wide  variations  in  price  on  the 
same  day  on  the  same  market. 

The  best  livestock  slogan  is:  Go  slow 
but  go  steady. 


cannon,  Asa  paused  to  take  a  look  and 
then  stopped  to  help.  Under  his  guid¬ 
ance  they  drove  a  charge  home,  pointed 
the  cannon  up  Niagara  Street  and, 
when  a  British  detachment  came  in 
sight,  let  go  the  old  twelve-pounder. 
Grim  as  was  the  occasion,  Asa  had  to 
grin  to  see  the  haste  with  which  the 
British  got  out  of  the  street  and  be¬ 
hind  the  houses  when  the  cannonball 
came  roaring  down  among  them. 

But  in  a  few  moments  the  British 
were  again  steadily  advancing  up  the 
street,  their  red  coats  conspicuous 
against  the  dirty  snow.  By  that  time, 
Asa  and  the  others  had  the  cannon  re¬ 
loaded.  ’When  they  touched  it  off,  the 
cannon  ball  flew  off  from  the  rickety 
old  trucks  and  crashed  into  one  of  the 
deserted  buildings.  Although  the  charge 
missed  its  mark,  the  little  band  of  red¬ 
coats  retreated,  evidently  deciding  that 


discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor. 

By  this  time  one  part  of  the  village 
was  completely  enveloped  in  flames. 
As  Asa  paused  to  look  back  at  the 
smoke  and  flames  roaring  into  the 
wintry  sky,  it  reminded  him  of  the 
great  fires  that  he  and  his  dad  and  the 
other  settlers  had  made  when  they 
burned  off  the  fallows.  Only  this  was 
different.  The  settlers  had  burned  the 
huge  logs  and  brush  in  order  to  clear 
the  land  and  grow  crops,  but  Buffalo 
was  being  destroyed,  as  had  hundreds 
of  other  villages  and  homes  in  wars 
down  through  the  years,  because  men 
had  never  found  the  secret  of  living 
together  in  peace. 

Asa  learned  afterwards  that  every 
home  and  building  in  the  village  of 
Buffalo  had  been  destroyed,  except  the 
jail,  which  would  not  burn. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


BOOMERANG 

Harry  was  anxious  to  make  a  good 
impression  the  first  time  he  visited  his 
future  parents-in-law. 

At  breakfast  he  tasted  the  hot  cereal, 
and  politely  exclaimed:  “This  is  de¬ 
licious!  "What’s  its  name,  please?” 

“Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal,”  replied 
his  mother-in-law  to  be. 

Shortly  after  breakfast,  Harry  boast¬ 
ed  to  his  fiancee:  “I  knew  that  was 
Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  — I  eat  it 
every  morning!  But  I  wanted  your 
mothertothinks/ieintroducedmetoit!” 

“I  wish  you’d  been  truthful,”  the 
girl  replied.  “While  we  were  washing 
the  dishes,  mother  told  me  that  any 
man  who  didn’t  know  about  Grape- 
Nuts  Wheat-Meal  is  too  stupid  for  me 


One  of  his 
best  tools  is 
experience 

He’s  the  Bell  telephone  lineman  and  you’ve 
often  seen  him  on  the  joh. 

You’ve  seen  the  quick,  sure  way  he  works. 
You’ve  seen  the  special  equipment  he  works 
with.  And  you’ve  seen  the  good  materials  he 
puts  into  a  telephone  line. 

But  there’s  one  all-important  thing  you  can’t 
see  and  that’s  experience  —  his  own  experience, 
plus  the  accumulated  experience  of  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  men  all  over  the  country.  It’s  the  experi¬ 
ence  that  enables  him  to  build  the  line  which 
will  carry  your  call  clearly,  day  in  and  day 
out,  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

There  are  thousands  of  Bell  linemen  work¬ 
ing  on  farm  lines.  Already  they  have  helped  to 
add  more  than  a  million  telephones  in  rural 
areas  since  the  war.  And  they  are  keeping 
right  at  it. 
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I  can  speak  with  feeling  about 
the  tendency  of  people  to  get  mad 
at  each  other  when  business  affairs 
are  not  going  well  because  when  I 
recently  made  a  trip  north,  it  ac¬ 
tually  seemed  to  me  that  I  didn’t 
have  a  single  talk  with  an  old  friend 
who  didn’t  have  some  gripe  about 
what  some  other  old  friend  was 
doing. 

Time  for  Tolerance 

As  I  met  my  friends  and  listened 
to  their  stories  about  what  was 
Vw^rong  with  the  world  and  what  a 

lousy  - — — - one  of  pur 

mutual  friends  had  turned  out  to  be, 
I  confess  I  became  more  and  more 
depressed. 

Obviously  these  friends  of  mine 
were  not  quite  normal.  Events  were 
occurring  which  were  confusing,  and 
worrying  them.  Taxes  were  getting 
too  high.  Earnings  were  going  off. 
There  v/as  less  work  to  do  and  less 
take-home  pay  for  doing  it.  Mean¬ 
while,  debts  seemed  to  be  getting 
bigger.  Lots  of  prices  were  not  com¬ 
ing  down  GO  this  guy  was  a  robber 
and  that  one  a  chiseler. 

Now  all  of  these  things  were  very 


Now  that  Lake  Okeechobee  has  been  separated  from  the  Everglades  by  a  dyke  and 
drained  by  canals  which  run  directly  to  the  ocean,  the  only  water  in  the  five  to  six 
million-acre  Everglades  comes  from  rainfall.  South  Florida  rainfall  is  annually  so 
heavy  that  much  of  the  Everglades  area  is  an  impenetrable  swamp  most  of  the  time. 
This  winter,  however,  has  been  very  dry.  As  a  result  there  are  many  dry  acres  in 
the  Everglades  and  the  game  and  semi-wild  domestic  livestock  which  range  through 
its  great  expanse  arc  being  driven  to  the  watcrholcs  and  low  areas. 

A  typical  waterhole  is  shown  above.  The  horses  probably  belong  to  someone, 
but  whoever  he  is,  he  lives  a  long  ways  away.  This  particular  waterhole  was  teem¬ 
ing  with  deadly  cottonmouth  moccasins.  I  have  seen  them  as  large  around  as  my 
arm  and  watched  one  of  them  swallow  a  fish  nine  inches  long. 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


real  to  the  individuals  who  were 
talking  about  them.  I  haven’t  the 
slightest  desire  to  brush  them  off 
but  I  do  want  to  make  one  point 
and  make  it  as  convincingly  as  I 
can.  Most  of  the  situations  which 
were  causing  the  unhappiness  were 
not  caused  by  the  actions  of  indi¬ 
viduals  but  by  circumstances  over 
which  individuals  had  no  control — 
the  deflation  which  inevitably  fol¬ 
lows  inflation. 

This  being  the  case,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  plea  to  my  friends  and 
to  all  who  read  this  page  to  be 
more  tolerant  while  the  changes 
which  are  ahead  are  taking  place. 

Maybe  these  changes  look  diff¬ 
erently  to  the  other  fellow  from 
where  he’s  operating.  Maybe  he  is 
buffeted  bj^  forces  the  rest  of  us 
know  nothing  about.  Chances  are  if 
he  was  a  good  fellow  when  things 
were  going  all  right,  he  still  is  a 
pretty  decent  guy.  Quite  possibly 
he’s  just  in  a  situation  which  frus¬ 
trates  him,  confuses  him  and  has  a 
tendency  to  make  him  get  a  little 
mad  at  himself. 

S<‘lf-*1usiification 
ITn  n  eci^ssa  r  v 

I  have  noticed  that  when  men  are 
slipping  physically,  in  their  business 
affairs,  or  in  their  influence  with  their 
fellow  men,  they  usually  show  a  de¬ 
sire  to  do  something  to  reestablish 
their  self-confidence  and  their  repu¬ 
tations.  As  Fve  already  pointed  out, 
during  periods  of  deflation  nearly 


everyone  is  made  to  look  bad  at 
sometime  or  other. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  in  this 
connection  is  that  we  should  all  ac¬ 
cept  this  fact  and  take  it  in  our 
stride.  Otherwise,  one  of  us  will  be¬ 
come  fanatical  in  the  support  of 
this  cause, and  another  in  support 
of  another  one,  really  not  so  much 
to  put  the  causes  over  as  to  prove 
that  we  are  still  in  the  ring  fighting. 

The  net  effect  of  all  such  activi¬ 
ties  is  that  as  a  people  we  will  ap¬ 
proach  more  and  more  problems  on 
an  emotional  instead  of  on  a  rea¬ 
sonable  basis,  progressively  lose 
faith  in  each  other  and  finally  end 
up  mad  at  everyone  who  doesn’t 
agree  with  us. 

In  conclusion  may  I  emphasize 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  what  I 
have  said  here  is  to  alert  the  readers 
of  this  page  to  recognize  that  we  all 
are  entering  a  new  era — a  period  of 
declining  prices.  The  adjustments 
called  for  are  going  to  be  tough  on 
all  of  us.  Being  tolerant,  preju¬ 
diced,  losing  faith  in  our  fellow  men 
and  getting  mad  will  only  make 
what  is  ahead  the  harder  to  take. 

OTB  FBIEADS, 

In  the  Spring  of  1944,  as  I  Recall  the 
time,  I  sold  oif  at  auction  my  horses 
and  horse  drawn  farm  equipment.  One 
of  the  hard  decisions  I  had  to  make  at 
that  time  was  to  sell  a  splendid  young 
pair  of  matched  sorrels,  Pete  and  Joe. 

These  young  geldings  weighed  nearly 
a  ton  each.  They  had  always  worked 
together  and  they  had  been  carefully 
broken  and  handled  by  two  wonderful 
horsemen,  Jake  Emick  and  Harold 
Howell.  Harold  trained  them  to  follow 
a  windrow  so  that  he  could  put  on  a 
load  of  hay  with  a  hay  loader,  alone. 

I  don’t  recall  just  what  this  team 
brought  at  the  auction.  I’m  quite  sure, 
however,  it  was  close  to  $600  which 


Kernels,  Sereeniiigs 
<uui  Chaff 


OR  a  long  time,  I  have 
wanted  to  put  down  on 
paper  some  of  the  things 
I  am  now  going  to  say 
here.  I  am  able  to  say  these  things 
because,  like  many  others,  I  have 
lived  and  done  business  through 
two  periods  of  falling  prices.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  I  am 
quite  detached  from  a  number  of 
situations  which  are  agitating  many 
of  my  friends. 

My  experience  during  periods  of 
falling  prices  (deflation)  has  led  me 
to  make  certain  observations  and  to 
draw  certain  conclusions.  Now  that 
we  are  again  entering  a  period  of 
falling  prices,  I  find  these  observa¬ 
tions  and  conclusions  helpful  in  un¬ 
derstanding  what  is  now  happening 
to  a  lot  of  us. 

Boti^l  Mail 

Despite  all  the  so-called  evils  of 
inflation,  most  people  are  happy 
when  prices  are  going  up.  Rising 
prices  make  many  individuals  look 
good  and  feel  good.  They  are  able 
to  brag  about  the  money  they  are 
earning  and  about  the  profits  they 
are  making.  Whatever  they  own  or 
whatever  they  buy  continually  be¬ 
comes  worth  more  —  at  least  in 
terms  of  dollars. 

When  prices  are  falling,  quite  the 
opposite  is  true.  Hourly  wages  may 
not  go  down  but  take-home  pay  is 
less.  Managers  who  made  reputa¬ 
tions  as  smart  buyers  and  successful 
operators  almost  overnight  look 
bad.  It  becomes  impossible  to  sell 
property  for  what  it  cost.  These 
conditions  irk  people.  They  become 
unhapp^^  Then  they  usually  get 
mad  at  someone.  This  is  a  big  mis¬ 
take. 


was  a  good  price  then  because  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  work  horses  was  already  tend¬ 
ing  to  go  oif. 

Recently,  in  my  mail  forwarded  from 
Ithaca,  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  Niles  of  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  who 
bought  the  team.  He  writes,  “When  I 
bought  Pete  and  Joe  I  was  on  a  large 
farm  near  Cazenovia.  Now  we  have  a 
smaller  one  at  the  West  end  and  North 
of  the  village  of  Morrisville  on  U.  S. 
20.  The  team  has  given  us  good  service 
and  I  have  never  offered  it  for  sale.” 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  because 
of  his  smaller  acreage  he  now  thinks 
it  may  be  good  business  to  replace  the 
horses  with  a  small  tractor. 

•  I  am  reporting  Mr.  Niles’  decision 
both  because  of  the  satisfaction  it  gives 
me  to  know  that  Pete  and  Joe  made 
good  for  him,  and  on  the  chance  that 
some  reader  of  this  page  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fact  that  they  are  now  for 
sale. 

NOBODY’S  FABM 

I  have  practically  decided  on  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  NOBODY’S  FARM.  It  is  a 
farm  capable  of  furnishing  pasturage 
and  growing  the  roughage  and  some 
bedding  for  a  year  round  herd  of  40 
milking  cows  backed  by  the  necessary 
dry  cows  and  young  stock.  As  I  speci¬ 
fied,  the  place  has  no  barn  on  it. 

THE  PROBLEM 

The  problem  to  which  I  am  address¬ 
ing  myself  in  connection  with  this  farm 
is  to  build  a  barn  for  the  cattle  and 
completely  mechanize  the  place  as 
cheaply  as  possible. 

I  plan  on  two  able  bodied  men  to 
operate  the  place  with  a  high  school 
boy  or  some  day  help  to  furnish  relief 
week  ends  so  that  each  of  the  twe 
operators  can  have  from  Saturday  noon 
to  Monday  morning  off  every  other 
week. 

WIDE  INTEREST 

Apparently  the  ideas  back  of  NO¬ 
BODY’S  FARM  interest  a  lot  of  people. 
In  the  last  few  weeks,  as  I  believe  I 
have  reported,  I’ve  received  letters 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
from  two  or  three  foreign  countries 
making  suggestions  about  how  the  barn 
should  be  built. 

This  is  an  invitation  to  all  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  page  who  have  ideas  about 
how  a  set  of  farm  buildings  can  be 
erected  new  at  enough  saving  in  cost 
over  traditional  farm  buildings  to  pay 
for  mechanizing-  the  farm,  to  send  in 
their  suggestions. 

Only  I’ll  have  to  make  one  condition. 
As  long  as  I’m  down  here  in  Florida, 
I’ll  have  to  forego  any  long  letters  dis¬ 
cussing  ideas.  I’ll  acknowledge  your 
letters  so  that  you  will  know  I  have 
received  your  suggestions. 

SOME  BASIC  IDEAS 

Since  the  primary  object  of  this 
page  is  to  make  its  readers  think  and 
since  the  only  possible  excuse  for  NO¬ 
BODY’S  FARM  is  to  take  some  chanc¬ 
es  with  new  ideas,  I  would  like  to  have 
any  of  you  who  send  in  suggestions 
let  your  imaginations  and  your  ingen¬ 
uity  be  your  guide,  rather  than  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Here  are  some  ideas  you  might  play 
with:  Build  the  barn  so  that  all  the 
livestock  will  run  loo.se. 

Use  farm  gravel  for  floors  in  as 
much  of  the  barn  as  possible;  plan  hay 
and  bedding  storage  so  that  none  of  it 
will  be  higher  than  can  be  reached 
from  the  platform  of  a  truck  or  a  wag¬ 
on;  arrange  the  feeding  of  hay  and  sil¬ 
age  so  that  it  can  be  done  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort,  possibly  only  once  a  day; 
plan  to  pave  part  of  the  barnyard  and 
give  the  stock  access  to  the  paved  por¬ 
tion  night  and  day;  milk  the  cows  in 
elevated  stalls;  eliminate  carrying  milh 
in  pails.  These  are  just  some  ideas. 

The  really  big  objective,  however,  is 
to  keep  the  cost  of  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  on  a  dairy  farm  down  to  a  figure 
which  a  dairy  cow  can  carry.  Second¬ 
ary  considerations  are  to  save  on  labor 
and  improve  herd  health. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  19,  1949 
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^  Only  properly  cooled  milk 
is  Qualify  Milk 

W^stinghouse 

0/kCoo/ef^ 


NEW 


Sidoes'lT 

MOIST 


Save  Time  and  Energy— 

Now  anyone  can  hoist  heavy 
milk  cans  without  strain  or 
aches.  Just  hook  up  can, 
turn  the  crank  ...  up  and 
into  the  Cooler  goes  the  can. 
Self-locking  ...  no  danger 
of  slipping.  Cable  is  rugged, 
galvanized  woven  wire  for 
heavy  loads,  long  life.  A 
new  accessory  for  any 
Westinghouse  Milk  Cooler. 


MCIAI  POLAR  COLD 
IlCVV  BOOSTER  SPRAY— 

Another  new  accessory  for 
Westinghouse  Milk  Coolers. 
Floods  continuous  icy  spray 
over  can  necks  when  less 
than  normal  loads  are  cool¬ 
ed.  Circulates  80  gallons  per 
minute  for  quick,  efficient, 
neck-high  cooling,  regard¬ 
less  of  water  level  or  cabi¬ 
net  loading. 

SEE  THESE  NEW  ACCESSORIES  AND 
WESTINGHOUSE  MILK  COOLERS  AT  YOUR 
WESTINGHOUSE  DEALER  TODAY 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 

Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Hants  in  25  Cities  •  Offices  Evarywher* 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

YOU  DECIDE! 

Some  time  ago  the  Advertising  De¬ 
partment  of  American  Agriculturist  re¬ 
ceived  some  advertising  copy  from 
Capons,  Inc.,  Commack,  L.  I.  Because 
of  a  startling  resemblance  to  a  pre¬ 
vious  advertisement  sent  us  by  The 
Farmer’s  Outlet,  and  because  many  of 
our  subscribers  reported  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  experiences  with  that  concern, 
We  wrote  Capons,  Inc.,  for  further  in¬ 
formation.  We  referred  to  the  simi¬ 
larity  in  the  advertisements  and  stated 
that  we  would  like  to  know  the  names 
of  the  owners  of  the  company  and  that 
because  we  guarantee  our  ads,  we 
should  also  appreciate  a  bank  refer¬ 
ence.  We  never  received  a  reply  to  our 
request,  so  naturally  the  advertisement 
did  not  appear  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

We  are  passing  these  facts  along  to 
you  so  you  may  draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions. 

—  A.A.  — 

PAID  IN  FULU 

“I  recently  ordered  a  pair  of  shoes  from 
an  agent  named  Ted  Woodward,  and  paid 
him  in  full.  I  did  not  get  the  shoes  so  I 
wrote  the  company.  They  answered  that 
the  order  had  never  been  turned  in  and 
that  Mr.  Woodward  was  no  longer  repre¬ 
senting  them.” 

The  receipt  which  our  subscriber 
sent  states  definitely,  “Pay  salesman 
amount  shown  as  deposit.  PAY  NO 
MORE’’.  While  we  are  telling  the  com¬ 
pany  that  they  should  feel  a  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  amount  of  the  de¬ 
posit,  which  was  $2.00,  they  can  not 
be  held  even  morally  responsible  for  the 
full  payment  made,  in  view  of  the  de¬ 
finite  statement  on  the  receipt. 

—  A.A.  — 

FARM  HELP 

The  American  Council  of  Christian 
Churches  is  now  engaged  in  the  task 
of  bringing  1,000  of  the  finest  Protest¬ 
ant  families,  displaced  persons,  from 
the  DP  camps  of  Germany. 

According  to  the  statement  of  those 
who  know,  “THERE  ARE  NO  FINER 
FARMERS,  DAIRYMEN  AND  CAT¬ 
TLE  BREEDERS  IN  ALL  OF  EU¬ 
ROPE  THAN  THOSE  FROM  THE 
BALTIC  COUNTRIES. 

Why  not  become  a  sponsor  for  a  DP 
family?  Plaintively,  many  reach  out 
their  hands  for  your  assistance!  Help 
the  DP  today  and  he  will  help  you  to¬ 
morrow.  These  DPs  will  become  some 
of  the  most  respected  and  prosperous 
citizens  in  the  U.  S.  A.  If  you  would 
lili  further  information,  write  today  to 
The  American  Council  of  Christian 
Churches,  Suite  411-12,  15  Park  Row, 
New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Claims  Recently  Settled 
By  the  Service  Bureau 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Gerald  Pearsall,  Moravia  . . $  6.98 

(Itefuiui  on  unsatisfaetory  order) 

Mrs.  Zigmund  Wajewaski,  Riverhead  _  3.98 

(Uefimci  on  unsatisfactory  order) 

Mr.  Fred  B.  Holcomb,  Binghamton  .  '4.10 

(Refund  on  goods  ordered  but  not  received) 

Mr.  Eugene  Pier,  Middlefield  .  . .  13.86 

(Adiustnient  on  butter  shipped) 

Miss  Barbara  Welch.  Hammond  . . .  13.15 

(Rettind  on  returned  goods) 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Hunt.  Cuba  . _______ .  5.00 

(Pay  for  maplo  syrup) 

Mr.  Paul  Smith,  Dansville  . . .  5.18 

(Refimd  on  shoes) 

Mrs.  Raymond  Nelson,  Sherburne  _ _ _  5.00 

(Adjustment  on  plants) 

Mr.  John  L.  Wilkins,  Penn  Yan  _ _  190.84 

(Claim  settled) 

Mr.  William  Churchill,  Jefferson  . .  15.00 

(Pay  for  maple  syrup) 

Mr.  Forrest  Whitney.  Fillmore  . . .  2.98 

(.idjustment  on  ordei-) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Clarence  Noble,  Milanville  . .  6.98 

(Refund  on  returned  goods) 

VERMONT 

Mr.  Irvine  Pierson.  Bradford  . . .  16.00 

(Refund  on  misrepresented  goods) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Harold  B.  Wells,  Hillsboro  . .  3.50 

(Refund  on  payment  made  twice) 

MAINE 

Mr.  A.  J.  Verrill,  West  Paris  . . 2.98 

(Refund  on  bulbs) 


Here  is  a  simple  system  of  providing  fast,  thorough, 
high-pressure  lubrication.  One  man  is  all  it  takes  to 
dispense  clean  grease  to  bearings  without  mess  or 
waste.  With  the  well-known  Lincoln  Lever  Gun  you 
can  grease  high-up,  and  hard-to-reach  fittings  with 
little  effort.  The  Filler  Pump  holds  30-lbs.  of  refinery- 
pure  lubricant — enough  to  refill  the  lever  gun  twenty- 
five  times.  You  can  use  this  combination  in  the  shop 
or  take  it  right  out  into  the  field.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  this  "One-Man”  lubri¬ 
cating  system,  or  write  us  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


Model  1043FB  Lever  Type  Grease  Gun. 
Handles  light  or  heavy  lubricant.  Has  IS 
ounce  capacity. 

Model  1204  Filler  Pump.  Can  be  used  in 
combination  with  ony  Filler  Type  Greose 
Gun.  Provides  quick,  eosy  tronsfer  of 
lubricant  to  guns  —  in  your  shop  or  in 
the  field.  , 


tasy  to  ReS/t  Guo 

Just  unscrew  cap  from  Filler 
Nipple  of  Grease  Gun  and  insert 
nipple  in  Filler  Socket  of  Pump.  A 
few  quick,  easy  strokes  and  the 
gun  is  refilled.  No  mess.  No  waste. 
No  contamination  of  lubricant. 


LINCOLN 


ENGINEERING  COMPANY 


5721  NATURAL  BRIDGE  AVE.,  ST.  LOUIS  20,  MISSOURI 


Leaders  in  Lubricating  Equipment  for  q  Quarter  Century 


THRIf 


That’s  What  Millions  Say  About 

WOLVERINE 

HORSEHIDE 
HANDS 


No  other  work  gloves  in 
the  world  like  Wolverine 
Horsehides!  Full  grain 
Horsehide  —  tanned 
buckskin -soft  by  the  se¬ 
cret  Wolverine  triple¬ 
tanning  process.  Soak 
’em  or  souse  ’em — they 
dry  out  soft  and  stay 
soft.  Cost  less  to  wear  on 
any  work  glove  job  —  and  a  style  for  every  type  of 
work.  Made  by  the  tanners  and  makers  of 
Wolverine  Shell  Horsehide  work  shoes.  See  your 
dealer  now  and  try  on  a  pair. 

WOLVERINE  SHOE  &  TANNING  CORP. 

ROCKFORD,  MICHIGAN 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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TH  ROW  AWAY 
THAT  TRUSS! 


Why  put  up  with  days  .  .  .  months  . . .  YEARS  of  discomfort,  worry, 
and  fear — if  we  provide  you  with  the  support  you  want  and  need? 
Learn  NOW  about  this  perfected  truss-invention  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture.  Surely  you  keenly  desire  . . .  you  eagerly  CRAVE 
to  enjoy  most  of  life’s  activities  and  pleasures  once  again.  To  work 
. .  .  to  play  ...  to  live  ...  to  love  . . .  with  the  haunting  fear  of  Rupture 
lessened  in  your  thoughts !  Literally  thousands  of  Rupture  sufferers 
have  entered  this  Kingdom  of  Paradise  Regained  .  .  .  have  worn  our 
Appliance  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Perhaps  we  can  do  as 
much  for  you.  Some  wise  man  said,  “Nothing  is  impossible  in  this 
world’’ — and  it  is  true,  for  where  other  trusses  have  failed  is  where 
we  have  had  our  greatest  success  in  many  cases !  Even  doctors — thou¬ 
sands  of  them — have  ordered  for  themselves  and  their  patients. 
Unless  your  case  is  absolutely  hopeless  do  not  despair.  The  coupon 
below  brings  our  Free  Rupture  Book  in  plain  envelope.  Send  the 


(In  our  files  we  have  over  52,000 
grateful  letters  like  these) 


PROOF!*^ 


THANKS  FROM  HAPPY  FATHER 

**I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  what  your 
wonder { ul  belt  has  done  for  my  boy.  He  had  a  bad 
ruptujre.  The  very  day  we  received  the  Appliance 
I  put  it  on  and  that  was  the  end  of  my  troubles 
with  his  pain  and  crying.  He  has  not  worn  it  for 
about  a  year  now.”  — Otto  F.  Blinn,  1500  N. 
Church,  Belleville,  Ill. 

SOFT  BALL  PLAYER  A  BROOKS  BOOSTER 

“I  ordered  an  Appliance  some  time  back  and 
it  really  does  the  job.  I’m  38  years  old,  weight 
200  lbs.  Play  3rd  base  on  our  Soft  Ball  team. 
I  really  give  the  belt  a  real  test.  Thought  I  would 
have  to  give  up  my  ball  playing  but  not  now  with 
your  rupture  belt.  Most  people  won’t  believe  1 
have  a  rupture.”— Wilbur  Moritz,- General  Mdse., 
Jacob,  Ill. 

“IT’S  TOPS” 

“Words  cannot  express  my  feeling  towards  my 
Appliance.  The  minute  I  put  it  on,  my  first  words 
were,  ‘It’s  Tops !’  I  hope  another  who  suffers  from 
such  agony  of  a  rupture  could  take  my  advice 
and  get  a  Brooks  Air  Cushion  Appliance.”— Jack 
Sonnier,  Rl,  Box  54 A,  Lafayette,  La. 

*‘0ID  EVERYTHING  YOU  CLAIMED” 

“I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  truss  which 
I  purchased  from  you  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
did  everything  you  claimed  it  would  do.  My  rup¬ 
ture  does  not  come  down  even  though  I  wear  the 
truss  only  .part  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  anyone 
afflicted  as  I  was  what  your  Appliance  did 
for  me.”  — J.  G.  Rollinger,  242  Arlington  Ave., 
Sarasota,  Fla. 


coupon  now. 

Patented  AIR-CUSHION  Support 
Gives  Wonderful  Protection 

Think  of  it!  Here’s  a  surprising  yet  simple-acting  invention  that 
helps  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles  gently  but  securely,  day 
and  night.  Thousands  of  grateful  letters  express  heartfelt  thanks  for 
relief  from  pain  and  worry, — results  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  writers.  What  is  this  invention — how  does  it  work  ?  Will  it  help 
me?  Get  the  complete,  fascinating  facts  on  the  Brooks  Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send  now  for  free  Rupture  Took. 

Cheap— Sanitary^Comfortable 

Rich  or  poor — ANYONE  can  afford  to  buy  this  remarkable,  LOW-PRICED 
rupture  invention!  But  look  out  for  imitations  and  counterfeits.  The  Genuine 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Truss  is  never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Your  Brooks 
is  made  up,  after  your  order  is  received,  to  fit  your  particular  case.  You  buy 
direct  at  the  low  “maker-to-user”  price.  The  perfected  Brooks  is  sanitary, 
lightweight,  inconspicuous.  Has  no  hard  pads  to  gouge  painfully  into  the  flesh, 
no  stiff,  punishing  springs,  no  metal  girdle  to  rust  or  corrode.  It  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  you  heavenly  comfort  and  security, — or  it  costs  you 
NOTHING.  The  Air-Cushion  works  in  its  own  unique  way,  softly,  silently 


“FORGETS  HE  IS  RUPTURED” 

*‘I  had  this  rupture  seven  years  before  I  knew  of 
your  glipport,  and  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  time 
my  son  ordered  the  support  for  me.  Until  I  started 
wearing  your  support  I  had  not  found  anything 
to  help  me.  Since  wearing  your  support  I  can  do 
all  my  work,  and  can  forget  that  I  am  ruptured,” 
—  G.B.  Russell,  Box  106,  Cherokee,  Ala. 


y 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOWf 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

201-C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  your  FREE  BOOK 
Rupture,  PROOF  of  Results,  and  TRIAL 


on 


OFFER — all  in  plain  envelope. 


Name. 


Street. 


City .  State . 

State  whether  for  Man  □  Woman  □  or  Child  □ 


helping  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles.  Learn  what  this  marvelous 
invention  may  mean  to  you — send  coupon  quick  1 

SENT  on  TRIAL! 

No  . . .  don’t  order  a  Brooks  now — FIRST  get  the  complete, 
revealing  explanation  of  this  world-famous  rupture  inven¬ 
tion,  THEN  decide  whether  you  want  to  try  for  the  comfort 
—the  wonderful  degree  of  freedom — the  security — the 
blessed  relief  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
have  reported.  They  found  the  answer  to  their  prayers  1 
And  you  risk  nothing  as  the  complete  Brooks  is  SENT 
C.E. BROOKS, Inventor  TRIAL.  Surely  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investig’ate 

this  no-risk  trial.  Send  for  the  facts  now— today — hurry!  All  correspond¬ 
ence  strictly  confidential. 


FREE!  Latest  Rupture  Book  Explains  All! 


SENT  YOU  IN 
PLAIN  ENVELOPE 


JUST  CLIP  and  SEND  COUPON 


Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  201-C  Statu  St,,  Marshall, 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


APRIL  2,  1949 


GRASS 

"Green  Gold” 

Se%o^4^ 


Brass  has  been  called  the  “Green 
Gold”  of  the  Northeast.  It  is  right¬ 
fully  entitled  to  that  designation  for 
grass  is  the  foundation  on  which 
rests  the  Northeast’s  great  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  Without  the  grass  we  would  not  have 
the  cows  and  without  the  cows  to  process 
the  grass  into  a  marketable  product,  much 
of  our  present  farm  land  would  be  back  in 
forest.  Grass  not  only  feeds  the  cows,  but 
feeds  back  into  the  soil  nitrogen,  if  it  is  the 
right  kind  of  grass,  and  that  elusive  factor 
we  know  as  “tilth.” 

A  good  portion  of  1950’s  Green  Gold  will 
be  seeded  this  spring.  How  that  seeding  is 
done  will  determine  to  a  large  extent  whether 
it  is  18  Karat  or  better  Green  Gold  in  1950 
or  thin  gold  plate.  Lime,  fertilizer,  seed  mix¬ 
ture,  seeding  method  and  management  all  in¬ 
fluence  the  success  of  the  seeding. 

The  bulk  of  Northeastern  soils  are  by 
nature  acid.  Everyone  knows  they  need  lime. 
Lime  is  cheap  in  terms  of  dollars  but  it  is  the 
cornerstone  on  which  rests  the  remainder  of 
a  sound  fertility  program  for  grasslands.  The 
use  of  lime  has  been  advocated  chiefly  on  the 
basis  of  neutralizing  soil  acidity  so  that  clover 
or  alfalfa  might  be  grown.  But  lime  does 
more  than  neutralize  acidity.  By  making  it 
possible  to  grow  legumes,  it  indirectly  pro¬ 
vides  nitrogen,  and  also  is  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  other  crops  in  the  rotation.  We  often 
overlook  this  last  fact.  Because  land  that  has 
been  limed  regularly  does  not  show  the  start¬ 
ling  results  usually  obtained  with  the  first 
application,  many  let  their  liming  program 
lapse  after  a  few  years,  feeling  that  a  per¬ 
manent  job  has  been  done.  A  permanent  job 
with  lime  is  never  done.  The  Northeast  is  a 
humid  region.  Calcium  and  magnesium  and 
other  basic  elements  are  constantly  being  re¬ 
moved  in  the  drainage  water  as  well  as  by 
crops. 

We  do  not  wish  to  encourage  overlimfng, 
which  can  result  in  trouble,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  may  occasionally  be  wise 
to  skip  an  application.  However,  we  carmot 
afford  to  skip  many.  The  soil  test  should  guide 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  12 
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The  Best  Money 

\ 

/  Ever  Spent 


Robert  Carpenter  of  Dryden,  N.  Y.  says^  ^‘The 
best  money  I  ever  spent  was  for  top-quality  seed 
and  fertilizers  that  started  a  program  that  in¬ 
creased  feed  production  on  my  farm,’’ 


The  Robert  Carpenter  farm  near  Dryden,  N.  Y.  carried 
only  25  cows  and  10  heifers  and  calves  when  young  Carpenter, 
fresh  out  of  the  Army,  went  to  work  to  increase  milk  production. 

At  the  start,  milk  production  per  cow  averaged  only  5,313 
pounds,  and  he  had  to  buy  most  of  his  grain.  Now  his  improved 
pastures  and  better  quality  legume  hay  provide  enough  rough- 
age  to  keep  32  cows  and  15  heifers  and  calves.  Last  year  he  raised 
two-thirds  of  the  grain  he  fed  his  cattle.  Milk  production  is  up 
from  5,313  pounds  to  10,373  pounds  per  cow.  Carpenter  says  this 
increase  was  partly  due  to  better  breeding,  but  he  attributes 
most  of  the  increase  to  more  and  better  quality  legume  hay  and 
pasture  which  permitted  his  cows  to  make  full  use  of  their  in¬ 
herited  ability  to  produce. 

First,  he  applied  lime  where  it  was  needed.  He  used  Gran- 
Phosphate  in  the  stable  to  fortify  manure,  and,  in  addition, 
used  mixed  fertilizer  when  he  planted  his  corn. 


Top-Quality  Seed 

Carpenter  has  used  top-quality  seed  in  all  of  his  feed  produc¬ 
tion  programs.  Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can  supply  the  seed 
that  will  help  you  grow  more  feed  on  your  farm. 

Check  with  your  county  agricultural  agent  and  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  for  the  proper  mixtures  for  your  farm. 

ISow  hear  the  G.L.F.  program,  ^^Lefs  Look  At  The  News/^  on  your 
Rural  Radio  station,  Friday’s  from  7:00-7:30  P.M.  An  analyses  of 
agricultural  news  important  to  ISortheastern  farmers. 


Farmers  have  learned  that  they  can  depend  on 
G.L.F.  Seed  because: 

1.  G.L.F.  purchases  its  legume  seeds  in  the  best  seed  producing 
northern  states.  Only  winter  hardy  sepd  is  purchased  for  farmers. 

2.  G.L.F.  has  many  expert  seed  buyers  working  at  local  country 
points  in  18  states  to  accumulate  high-quality  small  seeds  for 
reasonable  cost. 

3.  G.L.F.  with  its  own  processing  plants,  the  best  equipment 
available  and  well  trained  operators  can  do  the  best  possible  job 
of  cleaning  seeds. 

4.  G.L.F.  Seeds  are  free  from  noxious  weeds  because  every  pre¬ 
caution  is  taken  in  the  purchase  and  cleaning  of  seed  to  make 
sure  the  seed  farmers  buy  is  clean. 

5.  Because  G.L.F.  has  a  complete  and  efficient  procurement  and 
distribution  system,  lo\v  prices  are  possible  without  sacrifice  of 
quality. 

If  you  do  not  already  have  your  copy  of  the  G.L.F.  Seed  and 
Fertilizer  Folder,  ask  for  one  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and  controlled  hy  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania —  ojj'FICES,  terkace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 
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The  Petroleum 
Industry  aud 
Agriculture 

By  E.  F.  MeCABE 

Vice  President,  Tide  Wafer  Associated 
Oil  Co. 


A 


IMERICAN  business  men  are 
getting  a  new  lesson  in 
economics  today.  It  is  a  les¬ 
son  which  teaches  that 
there  are  no  limits  to  the 
high  living  standards  to  which  an 
American  Democracy  will  aspire.  Soar¬ 
ing  consumption  of  food  and  petrol¬ 
eum— and  how  to  keep  pace  with  it— 
are  the  great  challenges  of  our  time. 

Our  respective  industries  must  pro¬ 
duce  greater  quantities  of  the  good 
things  of  life  every  year  and  also  face 
the  fact  that  the  next  year  we  will 
have  to  do  even  better.  As  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  are  pulling  their  weight 
in  our  economic  boat,  food  production 


in  1948  exceeded  the  1941  level  by 
20%  and  surpassed  the  1935-1939  av¬ 
erage  by  40%. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the 
average  farm  worker  produced  enough 
to  support  himself  and  9  other  per¬ 
sons;  today  this  same  worker  can  pro¬ 
duce  enough  to  feed  himself  and  14 


other  persons. 

The  petroleum  industry  has  also 
been  fully  aware  of  its  responsibility 
because,  like  the  great  farm  industry, 
we  too  met  the  1948  demand  for  our 
products,  which  was  45  per  cent  higher 
than  1941. 

When  you  consider  that  the  farmers 
of  the  nation  operate  3,000,000  trac¬ 
tors,  5,000,000  passenger  cars,  2,000,- 
‘000  trucks,  9,000  airplanes  and  num¬ 
erous  additional  types  of  equipment 
and  machinery,  you  will  quickly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  sizable  undertaking  it  is 
to  supply  the  tremendous  quantities 
of  petroleum  required  by  agriculture. 

That  agriculture  is  one  of  the  pet¬ 
roleum  industry’s  best  customers  is 
readily  understood  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  farmers  of  the  nation  are 
currently  using  more  than  10  billion 
gallons  of  oil  products  annually. 

Ninety  years  ago,  a  small  company 
brought  in  the  first  commercial  oil 
well.  Today,  more  than  34,000  compan¬ 
ies  are  engaged  in  producing,  refin¬ 
ing,  transporting  and  marketing  pet¬ 
roleum  products. 

Competition  among  companies — the 
American  way  of  doing  business — has 
resulted  in  more  and  better  oil  pro¬ 
ducts  at  fair  prices. 

In  1941  our  industry  was  refining  a 
little  more  than  162,000,000  gallons  of 
crude  oil  per  day. 

During  the  peak  of  the  war  it  hit 
198,000,000  gallons  per  day;  in  1948 
it  reached  233,000,000  gallons,  and 
this  year  is  expected  to  reach  the  all- 
time  high  of  240,000,000  gallons  daily. 

In  the  two  years  just  ended,  our  in¬ 
dustry  invested  four  billion  dollars — ■ 
almost  all  of  which  came  from  its 
earnings — in  expansion,  exploration 
and  modernization. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our 
industry  is  also  a  customer  of  the 
farmer  in  that  we  consume  many  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  farm  products  annually, 
,  not  counting  food.  These  include  the 
f  Continued  on  Page  19) 
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If  your  tractor  tires  . 
get  the  new  Super-Sure-Grip 


ONLY  GOODYEAR 
SUPER-SURE-GRIPS 
give  you 

O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E  R  TREAD- 

world's  most  successful  tread 
design  with  bite  edge  on 
every  lug  for  full-depth  soil 
penetration. 

PLUS 

NEW  DEEPER  BITE-higher, 
broader  lugs  put  more  rubber 
into  ground  for  greater  grip. 

NEW  WIDE-TREAD  TRACTION  - 

massive,  square-shoulder  lugs 
extend  traction  area  full 
width  of  tire. 


NEW  LONGER  WEAR-extra 
rubber  m  higher,  thicker,  bal¬ 
anced  lugs  insures  far  longer 
wear  of  no  extra  cost/ 


-it  goes  where  other  tires  won't! 


% 


On  those  tractor  jobs  where  tire  slip¬ 
page  is  your  big  problem,  try  Goodyear’s 
amazing  new  Super-Sure-Grip.  It  keeps 
tractors  working  where  they  couldn’t 
work  before — yet  doesnt  cost  you  a  penny 
more! 

Reason:  This  premium-performance 
tractor  tire  has  all  the  proved  superior¬ 
ities  of  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  design  plus 
deeper  bite,  longer  wear  and  far  greater 
traction. 

Look  at  its  tread  and  you  see  lots  more 
rubber  in  the  lugs  —  which  means  lots 
more  rubber  in  the  ground.  Bigger, 
broader,  longer,  high  -  shoulder  o-p-e-n 


c-e-n-t-e-r  lugs  that  grip  like  a  gear 
wheel  —  providing  super -long  wear  and 
“the  greatest  pull  on  earth!” 

That’s  why  this  great  Super-Sure-Grip 
outpulled  other  tires  in  hundreds  of  field 
tests  —  got  tractors  through  slick  going 
where  other  tires  stalled! 

And  that’s  why  it  will  save  you  days 
on  your  tougher  tractor  jobs  —  will  keep 
your  tractor  working  where  it  couldn’t 
work  before.  So  get  these  new  Goodyears 
as  replacements  for  worn  tires,  and 
specify  them  on  your  new  tractor.  They 
cost  no  more  but  last  far  longer  —  and 
go  Lvhere  other  tires  uon't. 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


Super>Sure-Grip— X.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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THE  YEAR  WITHOUT  A  SUMMER 

NEIGHBOR  FARMER  was  visiting  with  me  a 
few  days  ago  about  the  wonderful  open  winter 
we  have  had.  Then  he  heaved  a  sigh,  looked  sort  of 
worried,  and  said: 

“I  wonder  what  they  have  in  store  for  us  from 
now  on  ?” 

Which  was  just  another  way  of  saying,  “The 
weather’s  fine  but  we’ll  pay  for  it  later.”  Maybe  we 
will,  for  the  Weather  Man  does  have  a  way  of  eve¬ 
ning  things  up.  But  here’s  hoping  that  even  though 
we  have  had  ahnost  summer  some  of  the  days  this 
winter,  we  don’t  get  almost  winter  some  of  the 
days  next  summer. 

That  is  what  happened  in  1816.  That  was  the 
year  without  a  summer.  Not  only  was  there  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  seedtime,  there  was  no  har¬ 
vest,  because  heavy  frosts  came  every  month  right 
through  the  summer.  Whenever  there  came  a  few 
days  of  warmth  and  rain  which  started  up  the  crops, 
it  was  followed  even  in  June,  July  and  August  by 
freezing  temperatures,  and  sometimes  even  some 
snow,  which  killed  outright  almost  every  green 
thing. 

You  can  imagine  how  the  people  worried  and  suf¬ 
fered,  and  how  many  came  to  believe  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand.  But  we’ve  been  doing  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  old  earth  for  quite  a  spell  since  then,  133 
years  to  be  exact! 

COMPETITION  IS  WORKING 
AGAIN 

F  you  are  like  me,  it  must  give  you  some  satis¬ 
faction  to  see  signs  of  a  change  back  to  a  buyer’s 
market  again.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that 
when  prices  begin  to  go  down,  farmers  are  ali^ays 
the  first  and  the  hardest  hit. 

But  I  am  awfully  tired  of  snooty  salesmen  in 
some,  though  not  all,  of  the  stores,  who  for  years 
now  have  assumed  a  “take  it  or  leave  it”  attitude 
with  customers,  leaving  you  with  the  impression 
that  they  don’t  care  whether  you  buy  or  not.  A  friend 
told  me  that  he  is  keeping  a  record  of  the  places 
that  have  taken  that  attitude  in  order  to  be  sure  to 
remember  them  and  never  trade  there  again  when 
real  competition  comes  back  and  prices  begin  to  go 
down. 

Maybe  that  time  is  nearer  than  we  realize.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  catching  up.  Competition  is  working 
again. 

.JUST  ONE  CHANCE! 

HE  planting  season  comes  just  once  a  year — just 
one  short  time  when  the  farmer  more  or  less 
determines  his  income  for  the  whole  year. 

That  season  is  rapidly  approaching.  The  days  are 
longer  and  the  sun  is  warm  on  the  south  side  of 
our  barns,  and  already  I  have  seen  the  “spring  light” 
shining  at  sunset  through  the  gap  in  the  pine  woods. 

When  the  planting  season  actually  arrives,  all  of 
us  so  rush  to  beat  the  bad  weather  and  get  the  crops 
in  that  there  is  little  opportunity  to  do  any  real 
planning.  So  the  chance  to  make  necessary  changes 
and  improvements  in  our  farm  operations  is  lost 
for  another  whole  year.  Now  is  the  time,  before 
the  season  starts,  to  think  about  and  plan  some  of 
the  things  that  you  have  had  more  or  less  in  mind 
for  several  years.  When  your  plans  are  complete,  it 
is  good  business  to  order  and  get  on  hand  all  the 
supplies,  repair  the  machinery,  and  get  ready  to  go. 

In  this  land  of  animal  agriculture  there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  the  improvements  in  roughage 
and  pastures  that  have  been  tested  in  actual  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  last  few  years.  More  and  more  farmers 
each  year  are  lengthening  the  pasture  season  at 
both  ends  with  pastures  that  are  excellent  right 
I  through  the  hot  dry  season.  Are  you  planning  to 
let  your  cows  do  more  of  their  own  harvesting  with 
these  better  pastures? 

Recently,  too,  we  have  been  learning  much  about 
the  use  of  legumes  like  ladino  and  birdsfoot  trefoil. 


not  only  in  pastures  but  for  improved  roughage 
throughout  the  year.  I  have  a  few  acres  of  meadow 
in  alfalfa.  It  has  produced  more  hay  in  the  last 
two  years  than  double  the  acreage  on  any  other  lot 
on  the  farm.  Birdsfoot  trefoil  once  well-seeded  will 
last  for  many  years.  It’s  worth  considering. 

What  about  the  new  harvesting  methods?  For 
example,  what  are  you  doing  about  grass  silage? 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  accepted  this  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  farm  practice  and  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  But 
there  is  still  much  to  know  about  making  good 
grass  silage. 

Haying  methods  in  use  five  or  ten  years  ago  are 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  Are  you  up  to  date  on 
them  ? 

Hybrid  corn  also  is  rapidly  changing  both  the 
grain  and  roughage  here  in  these  northeastern 
states.  With  the  use  of  these  hybrids,  corn  can  be 
grown  now  where  it  wouldn’t  mature  before. 

If  you  want  more  information  on  any  of  these 
subjects,  write  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New 
York,,  or  get  in  touch  with  your  state  college  of  agri¬ 
culture  or  with  your  county  agent.  Better  hurry! 
The  old  sun  is  coming  North  fast! 

THE  ONLY  SECURITY 

OR  YEARS  now  there  has  been  a  great  move¬ 
ment  in  many  countries,  especially  in  our  own,  to 
get  security  through  government.  We  are  all  chil¬ 
dren  in  that  we  like  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
So  we  want  social  security,  and  pay  far  more  than 
it  is  worth  to  get  it;  we  want  free  medical  services; 
we  want  public  housing.  We  have  become  a  nation 
afflicted  with  the  “gimme’s,”  with  the  result  that  it 
has  been  estimated  that  all  of  us  are  now  working 
at  least  one-third  of  our  time  for  the  government. 

We  vote  not  for  candidates  for  office  but  for  Santa 
Claus.  We  want  this  and  we  want  that.  If  we  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  road  we  are  now  traveling,  all  of  us 
will  be  working  for  government  all  of  the  time.  Our 
freedom  will  be  gone,  for  government  will  tell  us 
what  we  can  do  and 'what  we  cannot  do  down  to 
the  last  detail,  a,nd  we  will  lose  not  only  our  free¬ 
dom  but  security,  the  very  thing  we  sacrificed 
freedom  for.  The  only  real  security  is  what  we 
carve  out  of  life  ourselves  and  the  security  and 
peace  which  come  from  reliance  on  and  trust  in  God. 

BALED  HAY^  PROHLEM!!!> 

I^Y  FRIEND  Harry  Hall  suggested  that  some 
of  you  might  have  the  solution  to  this  problem : 

Harry  unloads  field  baled  hay  with  a  horse  fork, 
but  when  the  load  is  dropped  from  the  fork  to  the 
mow  most  of  the  bales  burst  out  from  the  string 
and  cannot  then  be  sold  to  a  dealer  without  re¬ 
baling.  When  I  suggested  a  bale  elevator,  Harry 
said  that  he  couldn’t  afford  one. 

I  have  the  same  problem  on  my  own  farm  but 
I  am  able  to  drive  on  to  a  barn  floor  and  unload 
the  bales  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  mow  with  plenty 
of  strong  help,  which  I  was  fortunate  in  having 
last  summer.  How  do  you  do  it? 

When  I  made  the  statement  to  Harry  that  hay 
for  field  baling  has  to  be  cured  more  in  the  field 
than  when  it  is  handled  loose,  he  disagreed  and 
said  that  the  answer  to  this  problem  lies  in  storing 
the  bales  carefully  enough, in  the  mow  so  that  there 
is  plenty  of  air  space  all  around  them.  What  has 
been  your  experience  in  keeping  baled  hay  from 
molding  ? 

ARE  COW  PRICES  TOO  HIGH? 

TT^ITH  THE  downward  trend  of  milk  prices,  .the 
time  has  come  to  give  some  consideration  to 
cow  prices.  Probably  a  really  excellent  cow  is  cheap 
at  any  reasonable  price,  but  I  am  sure  that  we 
now  ought  to  be  more  careful  about  buying  replace¬ 


ments  with  average  production  or  a  little  better. 
We  ought  to  be  more  selective  in  the  calves  we  raise, 
and  we  ought  to  think  more  seriously  about  culling 
out  the  non-producers. 

A.  A.  SERVICE  BUREAU 
SIGN  IN  JAPAN 

T  always  gives  me  a  lift  to  ride  the  country  roads 
in  any  part  of  this  great  Northeast  farm  country 
and  see  the  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau 
signs  posted  on  almost  every  fairmstead. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  by  a  story  just  reported 
by  Mr.  Byron  Ennis,  one  of  American  Agriculturist' ^ 
high  class  field  representatives.  Byron,  or  one  of  the 
boys  working  with  him,  called  on  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Jackson  of  Nichols,  New  York,  whose  farm  is  just 
over  the  line  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Jackson  is  an 
ex-GI  who  served  in  Japan.  While  there  he  was 
trying  to  converse  with  a  Jap  by  using  a  language 
transfer  book. 

After  sweating  it  out  for  half  an  hour,  this  Jap 
commenced  using  flawless  English  and  stated  that 
he  had  been  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  at 
Cornell.  He  invited  Jackson  to  his  home,  which  was 
about  like  a  chicken  coop,  but  clean,  and  on  the 
door  was  the  American  Agriculturist  sign.  Can  any¬ 
one  beat  this? 

KEEP  CHICKS  GROWING 

REAT  care  is  taken  by  almost  all  baby  chick 
hatcheries  to  ensure  healthy  chicks  and  to  get 
them  to  you  in  good  condition.  Hatcheries  have  a 
reputation  to  maintain  if  they  are  "to  stay  in  the 
business. 

After  you  get  the  chicks,  the  problem  is  yours 
to  keep  them  healthy  and  growing.  That  requires 
great  attention  to  detail,  especially  when  the  chicks 
are  young. 

American  Agriculturist  takes  great  care  to  make 
sure  that  our  baby  chick  advertisers  are  reliable  and 
responsible,  and  we  use  all  kinds  of  space  and  time 
in  issue  after  issue  to  help  you  grow  the  chicks  into 
early-laying,  healthy  birds. 

A  "MUST”  IN  DAIRYING 

HE  New  England  Green  Pastures  Program, 
which  has  been  called  deservedly  “one  of  the  out¬ 
standingly  successful  agricultural  programs  of  the 
decade,”  will  be  continued  this  year. 

More  than  1,800  farmers,  mostly  dairymen,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  program  last  year,  and  countless 
others  used  the  suggested  practices  to  produce 
better  roughage  and  more  of  it  all  season  long. 

However,  the  men  who  actually  participate  in  the 
county,  state  and  interstate  contests  get  the  most 
out  of  the  program.  Their  farms  are  “walked”  by 
the  expert  judges,  throughout  the  year  they  are 
mailed  timely  hints  on  better  practices,  and  their 
pastures  are  rated.  This  rating  often  provides  the 
incentive  nee'ded  for  continued  pasture  improvement. 

A  New  England  dairyman  who  doesn’t  enroll  with 
his  county  agent  before  the  May  1  deadline  is  miss¬ 
ing  a  good  thing. 

To  our  readers  everywhere  we  also  suggest  that 
you  can  get  plenty  of  help  to  improve  your  pastures 
by  reading  American  Agriculturist,  by  writing  to  us 
for  more  information,  and  by  consulting  your  county 
agent.  Don’t  let  spring  planting  get  by  without  tak¬ 
ing  steps  to  get  started  in  this  very  necessary  farm 
practice. — A.J.H. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HE  Rotary  News  of  Ithaca  stole  this  frojn 
somewhere,  and  I  in  turn  stole  it  from  them: 

“There  you  are,  my  dear,”  the  bride  announced, 
“my  first  turkey!” 

She  proudly  placed  the  steaming  bird  on  the 
table. 

“It  looks  wonderful,  darling,”  her  husband  re¬ 
sponded.  “What  did  you  stuff  it  with?” 

“Stuff  it?”  exclaimed  the  bride.  “Why,  dear,  this 
one  wasn’t  hollow!” 


i 
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M’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

COIVGIIESS;  President  Truman  referred  to  the  80th  Congress  as  a  “Do- 
Nothing”  Congress.  The  81st  is  now  being  referred  to  by 
others  as  a  “Nothing  Doing!”  Congress  because  it  is  objecting  to  passing  laws- 
to  put  Mr.  Truman’s  “Fair  Deal”  program  into  effect.  Here  is  the  score: 

1.  The  President  urged  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  He  will  probably 
get  a  revision  which  will  not  please  most  labor  leaders. 

2.  The  Civil  Rights  program  is  practically  dead. 

3.  Price  control  and  other  anti-inflationary  powers  stand  little  chance. 

4.  Tax  increase  requests  are  likely  to  be  scuttled  or  reduced.  (In  1947,  tax 
collectors.  Federal,  state  and  local,  took  554  billion  dollars,  27%  of  the  entire 
national  income.) 

5.  It  is  freely  predicted  that  social  medicine,  subsidized  Federal  housing,  a,nd 
expanded  social  security  are  unlikely  to  pass. 

If  lawns  passed  upping  minimum  wages,  as  seems  likely,  farmers  will  be  in¬ 
directly  affected,  as  they  always  have  to  compete  for  labor. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS;  The  drive  for  farm  price  supports  at  90  per  cent 

of  parity  is  weakening.  One  reason  is  the  realiz¬ 
ation  by  congressmen  of  the  possible  ruinous  cost  of  such  a  program  on  a  fall¬ 
ing  market.  Most  farm  organizations  have  supported  the  principle  of  lower 
supports  on  a  sliding  scale.  Prediction  is  made  that  Secretary  Brannan  will  be 
ready  to  recommend  legislation  for  a  farm  program  about  the  middle  of  April. 
His  recommendations  will  deserve  careful  study. 

WHEAT  AGREEMEIVT:  It  now  seems  probable  that  Intei'national 

Wheat  Agreement  which  failed  to  get 
Senate  approval  last  year,  but  now  revived  and  revised,  will  get  approval  and 
become  effective.  Briefly,  it  calls  for  a  4-year  pact  by  which  exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  including  the  U.  S.,  agree  to  provide,  and  im’porting  countries  agree  to 
accept,  500  million  bushels  of  wheat  a  year  at  prices  negotiated  between  a 
maximum  of  51-80  a  bushel  and  a  minimum  starting  at  51-50  the  first  year  and 
decreasing  10  cents  a  bushel  each  year  thereafter.  There  has  been  considerable 
opposition  in  the  Northeast  to  such  an  agreement. 


EVERY  feature 
every  farmer  wants! 


New  Idea 


TRACTOR  MOWERS 


CROP  PROSPECTS:  If  conditions  continue  favorable,  a  billion-bushel 

wluter  wlicat  crop  may  develop.  The  carry-over 
of  old  wheat  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  previously  forecast.  Less  wheat  has  been 
fed  to  livestock  than  was  expected  and  exports  are  likely  to  miss  the  500  mil¬ 
lion  bushel  goal. 


FIRST  with  farmers  who  put  performance  first — that’s  the 
completely  modern,  quality-built  NEW  IDEA  Tractor  Mower. 
And  first  time  you  use  this  advanced  machine,  you’ll  share 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  thousands  of  owners. 


U.  S.  onion  acreage  is  forecast  at  147,420  acres,  15  per  cent  above  last  year’s 
harvested  acreage  and  considerably  above  the  10-year  average.  In  New  York, 
expected  acreage  is  16,600  compared  to  15,100  last  year. 

On  March  1,  potato  stocks  in  hands  of  farmers  and  dealers  were  71,140,000 
bushels,  9  per  cent  above  last  year  but  5  per  cent  below  March  1,  1947.  In  spite 
of  large  holdings  in  Maine,  total  stocks  in  the  East  are  smaller  than  in  the 
last  two  years. 


SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING:  Trend  of  socialistic  thinking  by 

votccs  is  shown  by  old  age  pen¬ 
sion  scheme  passed  in  the  State  of  California  last  fall.  Apparently  many  Cali¬ 
fornia  voters  thought  the  bill  providing  large  pensions  on  unusually  liberal 
terms  would  not  pass,  but  they  woke  up  the  day  after  election  and  found  that 
it  had.  Some  predict  that  the  program  will  bankrupt  the  State,  but  they  also 
predict  that  those  who  will  benefit  are  so  numerous  that  the  law  probably 
cannot  be  repealed! 


BUSINESS:  Concensus  of  opinion  is  that  we  are  not  on  the  threshold  of 
a  depression  but  that  prices  are  likely  to  decline  somewhat 
further.  Unemployment  figures  are  causing  some  worry.  Most  types  of  goods 
are  now  available  to  buyers  but  buying  has  dropped  somewhat.  Since  July, 
prices  received  by  farmers  have  dropped  an  average  of  2  per  cent  a  month. 
The  months  ahead  are  definitely  a  time  to  farm  with  caution. 


'T'  HE  way  my  neighbor  acts  in  spring 
you’d  think  he  doesn’t  know  a  thing 
’bout  how  a  man  should  treat  himself 
to  stay  down  off  old  age’s  shelf.  The 
winter’s  scarcely  gone  before  poor 
neighbor’s  rushin’  out  the  door,  all  out 
of  breath  he  whirls  around  a-gettin’  set 
to  work  his  ground.  Just  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  seems  to  me,  he  checks  o’er  his 
machinery,  he  stew's  and  fusses  ’round 
for  fear  the  last  snow  will  not  disap¬ 
pear.  I  think  he  moisture-tests  his  soil 
to  see  how  soon  to  start  his  toil ;  some 
day  I’ll  see,  as  sure’s  you're  born,  him 
wearin’  ear-muffs  plantin’  corn. 

What  sense  is  there  in  rushin’  so, 
that  is  the  thing  I’d  like  to  know.  As 
I  told  neighbor  just  today.  I’ll  never 
operate  that  way ;  the  winter’s  short 
enough  at  best,  why  should  I  sacrifice 
my  rest  when  I’m  still  tired  from  last 
year’s  work?  I’d  surely  be  an  awful 
jerk  to  try  and  set  a  record  now,  no 
one  expects  it  anyhow.  So,  I’ll  just 
wait  a  few  weeks  yet,  then  I’ll  be  sure 
the  ground  ain’t  wet,  and  that  the  creek  has  warmed  a  bit  so  these  big  fish 
vnll  start  to  hit.  Then,  too,  Mirandy’s  much  too  old  to  work  outside  when 
it’s  this  cold. 


You  can  easily  adjust  and  hitch  the  NEW  IDEA  Mo-wer  to 
any  tractor  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  It  tracks  perfectly  .  .  . 
takes  sharp  corners  freely  .  .  .  operates  smoothly,  quietly  and 
dependably.  And  most  important,  'watch  how  much  faster 
every  mowing  job  goes — whether  you’re  cutting  hay,  clipping 
hilly  pastures  or  stubble — when  it’s  a  reliable  NEW  IDEA 
Mower  following  your  tractor.  Remember:  it  takes  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  to  earn  nation-wide  farmer  preference.  You  get  it 
in  any  NEW  IDEA  Farm  Machine. 


An  all-new  rake,  specially  built  to 
suit  tractor  speeds — doesn't  batter 
hay.  Flexible  spiral  reel,  reversible 
for  tedding.  Patented  double-curved 
teeth,  quickly  detachable.  Readily 
adjusted  to  varying  conditions.  Un¬ 
usually  well  protected  against  wear. 


A  flexible,  self-contained  mower 
that  works  with  any  modern  tractor. 
Quick,  easy  hitch.  Completely  power 
operated.  Turns  square  corners  — 
cutter  bar  swings  hay  out  of  way. 
Non-clogging  knives.  Fully  armored 
at  all  vital  points. 


Add  the  host  of  exfra-value  features  found  only  in  these  and 
other  husky  NEW  IDEA  machines  .  .  .  advantages  your  dealer 
will  gladly  explain  in  detail  .  .  .  and  you'll  hardly  settle  for  less 
than  NEW  IDEA  offers.  Mail  coupon  for  free  folders. 


Coldwater,  Ohio 


Send  free  descriptive  folders  on  the  following 

Q  Manure  Spreaders  Q  Husker-Shredders  □  Hay  Loaders 

□  Wagons  □  Portable  Elevators  Q  Corn  Snappers 

LI  Tractor  Mowers  □  Transplanters  □  Hand  Stiellers 

LI  Corn  Pickers  □  4-Bar  Tractor  Rakes 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


PURINA  RESEARCH  REPORTS: 


12%  FASTER  GROWTH 


ON  NEW  PURINA 


STARTENA  CHECKER-ETTS 


■  W  RV 


A  FEW  years  ago  one  of  my  friends 
drove  from  Sun  Valley  to  Glacier 
National  Park.  He  was  eager  to  drive 
on  to  Lake  Louise,  but  it  was  foggy  and 
he  hesitated  to  make  the  trip.  Stopping 
at  a  filling  station,  he  asked  an  old 
native  for  advice. 


“Sir,”  he  said,  “I’d  certainly  like  to 
see  Lake  Louise.  This  fog,  however, 
makes  me  hesitant  about  going  on. 
What  do  you  think?”  The  old  man 
wasted  no  time  in  making  his  terse  reply: 

“Young  man,  you  owe  it  to  yourself” 


Another  story  was  told  me  of  two 
wealthy  Chinese  who  visited  London 
before  the  war.  One  went  back  to 
Shanghai  with  a  notebook  full  of  new 
ideas  which  he  enthusiastically  put  into 
practice  to  great  advantage. 

The  other,  however,  could  scarcely 
talk  about  anything  except  a  sign  he  had 
seen  in  an  elevator  which  read:  “Be¬ 
ware  of  Pickpockets.”  The  idea  of  such 
a  sign  being  necessary  in  London ! 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

In  much  the  same  way,  an  American 
schoolteacher  saved  for  years  in  order 
to  spend  a  week  in  Paris,  and  came 
back  home  complaining  about  a  drip¬ 
ping  faucet  in  her  hotel  room. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Trifles!  Trifles!  How  often  do  we  let 
trifles  befog  the  beauties  which  will 
enrich  our  souls.  How  often  is  our 
vision  obscured  by  fog  which  will  clear 
in  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  miles.  Heights 
remain  untouched,  talents  go  to  waste, 
friends  go  by  the  board,  all  because  we 
get  off  the  main  track  and  follow  the 
bypaths  of  pettiness,  diverted  by  drip¬ 
ping  faucets  from  seeing  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Paris. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself,  and  I  owe  it 
to  myself,  to  drive  on  through  the  fog— 
carefully,  if  necessary,  but  on  the  main 
track  to  the  beauty  life  has  to  offer,  to 
the  knowledge  new  experiences  bringj 
to  the  enrichment  one  finds  in  getting 
to  the  center  of  people,  rather  than 
quick  judgments  which  may  only  re¬ 
flect  our  own  faults.  And  we  owe  it 
to  each  other  to  skip  trifles  and  measure 
up  to  our  capacities. 


Growingly  and  Daringly? 


WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  *  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  •  Wilmington,  Del. 


%  CHICKS  iflCE  ’EM  KTTBt 
NEW  CRACKED  GRAIN  SOI 
X  CASieR  TO  POUR 
4>  USS  FBCD  WASTE 


Here's  the  Chick  Starter  you'll  want  for  your  chicks  this 
year.  And  no  wonder  . . .  It’s  one  of  the  greatest  chick¬ 
feeding  improvements  in  years! 

America’s  favorite,  Purina  Chick  Startena  now  has  a 
new  form  and  a  new  formula  that  in  research  tests  on 
thousands  of  chicks  give  12%  fester  growth  than  the 
best  Startena  ever  made. 


The  new  form  is  Checker-Etts . . .  tiny  particles  of  nour-r 
ishing  Startena  varying  from  fine  to  cracked-grain  size. 
Chicks  like  this  variety.  They  eat  more  —  grow  faster! 

The  new  formula  combines  new  ingredients  and  a  new 
stepped-up  blend  to  help  speed  growth.  Only  2  lbs.  per 
chick  will  do  the  job. 

Don’t  you  agree  that  this  is  the  feed  your  baby  chicks 
need?  Just  ask  for  Purina  Startena  Checker-Etts  at  your 
local  Purina  Dealer’s  Store  with  the  Checkerboard  Sign; 


PURINA  CHEK 
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Killing  Weeds  in  Corn 


with 

B elective  chemical  weed 
control  in  corn  with  2,4-D 
has  now  had  three  years  of 
extensive  field  experimental 
use  and  two  years  of  com¬ 
mercial  use  in  most  of  our  corn  grow¬ 
ing  states  in  the  mid-west.  Last  sea¬ 
son  was  the  first  year  of  any  extens¬ 
ive  use  of  2,4-D  by  farmers  in  the 
Northeast.  Much  of  this  was  done  in 
central  and  northern  New  Jersey  and 
on  Long  Island,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  Pennsylvania,  upstate  New  York  and 
the  New  England  states. 

Results  obtained  by  farmers  in  the 
Nnrthea.st  have  varied.  In  general,  field 
experimental  work  and  commercial  use 
has  varied  more  with  sweet  corn  var¬ 
ieties  than  with  our  field  corn  varieties. 
Injury  has  varied  with  soil  types  in 
both  sweet  and  field  corn.  Soil  moisture 
or  weather  conditions  have  also  played 
an  important  part. 

Injury  to  corn  from  2,4-D  has  been 
more  serious  on  very  light  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils.  Excessive  soil  moisture 
at  the  time  of  application  or  long  per¬ 
iods  of  rain  following  applications  have 
increased  initial  injury.  Spraying  large 
acreages  of  corn  with  2,4-D  on  very 
light  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  should 
be  avoided,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Spraying  very  wet  soils  should  be  de¬ 
layed  for  a  few  days  to  give  the  grouna 
a  chance  to  “dry  out”.  Weather  fore¬ 
casts  should  be  watched.  Sprays  should 
not  be  applied  when  a  long  rain  is  fore¬ 
cast  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours. 

Seneca  Dawn  and  North  Star  vari¬ 
eties  of  sweet  corn  have  been  proven 
to  be  more  susceptible  to  2,4-D  injury 
and  should  be  avoided.  Spancross, 
Golden  Cross  and  Carmel  Cross  are 
less  susceptible,  while  Lincoln  and 
loana  are  among  those  most  tolerant 
to  2,4-D. 

Pre-emergence  Sprays 

Excellent  weed  control  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  applying  2,4-D  to  the  soil 
as  a  pre-emergence  application.  One 
and  often  two  early  cultivations  are 
then  eliminated  at  a  time  when  corn 
cultivation  can  do  serious  damage  to 
the  young  plants.  Delaying  application 
until  just  prior  to  the  time  the  corn 
breaks  through  the  ground  gives  the 
longest  period  of  effectiveness.  A  rate 
of  one  pound  of  2,4-D  acid  equivalent 
per  acre  of  an  amine  salt  formulation 
in  a  minimum  of  15  gallons  of  water 
per  acre  has  given  excellent  control  of 
broad  leaf  weeds  and  annual  grass  for 
periods  of  three  to  six  weeks.  When 
annual  grasses  are  a  severe  problem  in 
certain  fields  of  field  com,  the  rate 
may  be  increased  up  to  iy2  lbs.  of  2,4-D 
acid  equivalent  per  acre  of  an  amine 
salt  formulation. 

When  the  corn  has  started  to  break 
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through  the  ground,  the  rate  of  2,4-D 
used  should  be  reduced  to  to  % 
pound  per  acre,  depending  on  the  type 
of  broad  leaf  weeds  present. 

Post-emergence 

Application 

Applications  of  2,4-D  can  be  made 
on  corn  from  emergence  up  until  the 
corn  is  one  foot  tall,  and  at  these 
heights  the  spray  can  be”  directed  over 
the  corn  plants  covering  the  entire 
field.  Best  kill  of  weeds  with  the  least 
injury  to  the  corn  is  obtained  by  spray¬ 
ing  when  the  weeds  are  small.  North 
Star  and  Seneca  Dawn  sweet  corn 
should  be  avoided.  Some  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  com  may  show  slight  injury 
due  often  to  weather  conditions  after 
application,  but  the  corn  plants  at  this 
stage  usually  outgrow  the  injury  with 
little  or  no  effects  on  'yields.  In  many 
cases,  yield  increases  can  be  measured 
after  a  2,4-D  application  eliminates 
much  of  the  weed  competition.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  immediately  after  2,4-D  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  avoided.  Often,  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  not  necessary  after  a  post¬ 
emergence  application  until  a  new  crop 
of  weeds  appear,  or  grasses  become  a 
problem.  Some  soils  may  tend  to 
“bake”  before  weeds  again  become  a 
problem,  and  a  light  cultivation  may  be 
desirable  under  such  conditions. 

The  rate  of  2,4-D  used  in  post-emer¬ 
gence  application  should  vary  with  the 
type  of  weeds  present  as  well  as  the 
size  of  the  weeds  at  the  time  of  appli¬ 
cation.  Best  results  will  be  obtained  by 
spraying  with  from  %  to  pound  of 
2,4-D  acid  equivalent  per  acre  when  the 
weeds  are  small,  before  the  corn  is 
over  one  foot  to  14  inches  tall. 

The  use  of  the,  ester  forms  of  2,4-D 
should  be  avoided  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  injury  to  corn  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  as  well  as  the  increased  danger 
of  volatile  drift  to  susceptible  crops. 

Emergency  Applications 

Sometimes  when  extremely  wet 
weather  or  other  conditions  make  it 
impossible  to  cultivate  corn,  weeds 
may  be  a  serious  threat  to  corn  later 
in  the  season.  In  an  emergency  when 
weeds  may  be  a  threat  to  corn  over 
one  foot  high,  a  2,4-D  spray  can  be 
applied.  Slight  injury  can  be  expected, 
such  as  abnormal  bracer  root  injury 
and  bending  of  stalks,  but  often  yields 
are  not  affected.  The  injury  usually  in¬ 
creases  as  the  corn  becomes  taller.  If 
a  spray  is  needed  after  the  corn  is 
over  1  foot  to  14  inches  tall,  drop  pipes 
should  be  used  between  the  rows  to 
avoid  hitting  the  corn  plant  as  much 
as  possible.  Immediate  cultivation 
should  then  be  avoided  because  the 
corn  plants  become  more  brittle  for  a 
short  time  after  the  spray  is  applied. 


MAKING 

When  building  a  new  lawn  keep  in 
kiind  that  it  is  meant  to  last  for  many 
years,  and  the  soil  preparation  should, 
therefore,  be  careful  and  thorough.  The 
Ideal  soil  for  a  new  lawn  is  a  well- 
drained  garden  loam,  well  supplied 
With  organic  matter. 

Successful  lawns  can  be  established 
on  other  types  of  soils  with  the  aid  of 
nianure,  compost,  peat,  or  lime.  Good 
physical  condition,  drainage,  aeration, 
and  proper  grading  are  as  important 
initial  fertility  of  the  soil.  Addi- 
lonal  plant  nutrients  can  and  should 
0  added  in  succeeding  years,  but  it  is 
niore  difficult  to  correct  poor  drainage 
once  the  lawn  is  started. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  over-all  rec- 
onimendations  as  to  the  amounts  of 
^0  and  fertilizer  needed  when  pre- 
P^ng  the  seedbed.  Considering  that 
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most  of  our  soils  need  lime,  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  75  pounds  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  on  1000  square  feet  should  meet 
many  needs,  together  with  25  to  50 
pounds  of  a  complete  fertilizer,  such 
as  a  5-8-7,  depending  on  how  much 
manure  has  been  used. 

Before  seeding,  properly  grade  and 
smooth  the  area  by  raking  and  rolling. 
Divide  your  seed  in  two  lots.  Broad¬ 
cast  one  lot  lengthwise  of  the  area, 
and  the  other  lot  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  first  sowing.  This 
insures  a  more  uniform  and  complete 
coverage  on  a  small  lawn.  Cover  the 
seed  lightly  by  using  just  the  tips  of 
the  rake  teeth.  Light  rolling  will  press 
the  seeds  into  the  soil  and  encourage 
quick  germination.  Adequate  moisture 
supply  is  essential  during  the  period 
of  establishmenL — Richard  Hopp. 


Now  control  fungous  diseases 
without  burning  the  plant  foliage 


Use  DU  PONT 

MRZATE 

FUNGICIDE 

Stop  blights,  leaf  spots,  rusts,  anthracnose  and  other  fungous 
diseases  of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions,  celery,  other  vege¬ 
tables  and  gladioli. 

•  Effective  against  late  and  early  blights  and  other  diseases. 

•  Safe  for  even  the  tenderest  crops,  ^'Parzate”  protects  foh- 
age  without  burning  it. 

•  Increased  yields  of  better  grade  result  from  healthier  foliage. 

•  Use  '^^Parzate”  Liquid  fungicide  for  spray  applications.  Use 
''Parzate”  dry  for  spray  or  dust. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER /or  your  season’s 
supply  of  "Parzate.”  For  booklets  on 
these  or  other  Du  Pont  pest  control 
products,  write  to  Du  Pont,  Grasselli 
Chemicals  Dept.,  152  Housel  Ave., 

Lyndonville,  N.Y.;  55  Maple  Ave., 

Sodus,  N.  Y.;  34  Riverside  Ave., 

Rensselaer,  N.Y.;  350  Fifth  Ave., 

N.Y.  1,  N.Y.;  or  Wilmington  98, 

Delaware. 

REC.U.S.PAT.OFK 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
DU  PONT  CHEM/CALS  FOR  THE  FARM  INCLUDE  i  Fungicldet:  PARZATE* '{Liquid  and 

Dry),  FERWATE*,  ZERLATE*,  Copp«r-A  (Fixed  Copper),  SUIFORON*  and  SULFORON*-X  WeHable  Sulfurs— 
Insecticides:  DEENATE*  DDT,  MARLATE*  (Methoxychlor),  LEXONE*  (Benzene  Hexachteride),  KRENITE*  Diniire 
Spray — Weed  Killers:  AMMATE*,  2,4-D,  TCA  and  Dinitro  Weed  Killers — Also:  Du  PonI  Cotton  Dusts,  Do  Pont 
Spreader  Sticker,  PARMONE*  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor  and  many  others.  *nEG.  u.  s.  pat.  off. 

On  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  application.  Where  warning  1 
or  caution  statements  on  use  of  the  product  are  given,  read  them  carefully.  J 


NOW!  Du  Pont  Provides: 

"MARLATE”  INSECTICIDE— Outstand¬ 
ing  in  control  of  insects,  yet  has 
unusually  low  toxicity  to  warm¬ 
blooded  animals.  Excellent  for 
insect  pests  of  livestock,  fruits, 
vegetables,  forage  crops. 

NEW  QUACK  GRASS  KILLER  — 

Du  Pont  60  %  Sodium  TCA  Weed 
Killer  destroys  quack  and  many 
other  grass  weeds.  Ask  us  about  it. 

DU  PONT  2,4-D  WEED  KILLERS  — 

Destroy  weeds  and  give  crops  full 
benefit  of  moisture  and  plant  food. 
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Clean  Work  to  save  more  seeds  and  grain 
- 

Steady  Going  to  save  time,  finish  faster/  ^ 


Low  Upkeep 


to  save  money 


T? 


Long  Life  to  save  depreciation 


•  You  get  clear  "velvet”  when  you  get  extra  bushels  of  yield  out 
of  the  straw.  That’s  how  the  extra  threshing  power  in  the  cylinder 
of  the  Case  "A”  combine  puts  extra  dollars  in  your  bank  account 
—how  its  full-length  straw  rack  shakes  extra  pennies  into  your 
pocket. 

From  the  finest  flower  seeds  to  big,  brittle  lima  beans,  from 
fluffy  grass  seed  to  the  toughest  rice,  the  Model  "A”  has  proved 
its  power  to  get  grains  and  seeds  out  of  heads  and  hulls,  to  make 
the  most  of  every  crop  under  every  condition. 

Instead  of  costing  you  more,  it  costs  you  less  to  harvest  with 
a  Case  "A.”  Its  ability  to  keep  going  shortens  your  harvest,  re¬ 
duces  risk  of  loss  from  lodging  or  shattering,  cuts  down  the  days 
of  labor  required.  Its  ENDURANCE  saves  you  money  on  up¬ 
keep,  gives  you  extra  years  of  use  from  your  investment. 

Ask  experienced  owners  of  this  6-foot  "A”  why  they  so  often 
call  it  the  "most  capable  combine  ever  built.”  Let  your  Case  dealer 
show  you  the  extra  strength  of  its  angle-steel  frame  supporting 
every  bearing,  the  dozens  of  ways  it’s  built  "a  bit  better  than 
might  seem  necessary.” 


For  every  acreage,  every  size  trac¬ 
tor,  there’s  a  Case  combine — the 
low-cost  5-foot  ''F-2”  for  power- 
take-off  operation;  the  9-foot 
"M-2”  and  12-foot  ”K-2”  for  fast 
work  on  big  acreages;  self-propel¬ 
led  models  in  9  and  12-foot  sizes. 
All  have  Case  "air-lift”  cleaning. 
Write  for  catalog;  mention  size  to 
fit  your  farm,  also  any  size  tractor, 
any  implements  you  need.  J.  I.  Case 
Co.,  Dept.  D-11,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Cutting  Costs,  Not  Profits, 
May  Reduce  Milk  Spread 


T 


HE  MEAT  of  the  report  of 
the  New  York  State  Temp¬ 
orary  Commission  on  Agri¬ 
culture  concerning  its  study 
of  milk  prices  and  spreads 
is  that  a  substantial  reduction  of  milk 
prices  to  consumers  can  be  accomp¬ 
lished  only  through  reduction  of  costs 
all  along  the  line.  The  report  of  dealer 
profits  closely  parallels  the  recent 
study  by  Dr.  Leland  Spencer  of  Cor¬ 
nell  and  gives  little  hope  that  con¬ 
sumer  prices  can  be  lowered  or  pro¬ 
ducer  prices  increased  through  lower¬ 
ing  dealers’  profits. 

While  not  mentioned  in  the  report, 
it  could  be  said  that  similar  savings 
in  the  handling  and  sale  of  every  pro¬ 
duct  used  by  consumers  could  doubt¬ 
less  be  made. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the 
Commission’s  report  gives  some  inter¬ 
esting'  figures.  They  refer  to  ordinary 
milk,  not  homogenized,  delivered  to 
the  consumer’s  doorstep,  and  give  av¬ 
erage  figures  both  for  a  group  of  deal¬ 
ers  with  highest  returns  and  for  those 
with  lowest  returns. 


LOW 

HIGH 

Price  paid  by  consumer 

21.309c 

22.080c 

Price  paid  to  farmer 

10.685c 

11.609c 

Gross  spread 

10.624c 

10.471c 

(COSTS) 

Hauling  and  pooling 

.453c 

.490c 

Country  plant  and  transportation 

1.314c 

1.197c 

City  processing 

2.722c 

3.020c 

Distribution 

6.747e 

4.183c 

Milk  lost  in  all  funetions 

.226c 

.245c 

Total  costs 

11.462c 

9.1350 

Profit  or  loss  before  taxes 

(.8380 

1.335c 

(The  figure  in  parenthesis  is  a  loss.) 


Comparable  tables  in  the  report  give 
figures  on  other  types  of  milk.  For 
example,  the  average  profit  on  homo¬ 
genized  milk  delivered  to  consumers 
in  quart  bottles  was  .172  cents  for  the 
low  group  and  2.102  cents  for  the 
high  group. 

On  milk  sold  at  stores  there  was  a 
loss  of  2.091  cents  on  1-quart  bottles 
in  the  low  group  and  .911  cents  profit 
in  the  high  group.  In  1-quart  paper 
containers  the  loss  for  the  lowest 
group  was  .099  cents;  the  average  pro¬ 
fit  for  the  highest  group  was  1,509 
cents. 

While  the  report  makes  no  specific 
comment  about  labor  costs,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  a  large  part  of  the  costs 
per  quart  shown  in  the  table  above 
goes  to  labor.  It  is  worth  mentioning, 
also  that  the  cost  of  the  milk  lost  dur¬ 
ing  the  many  times  it  is  handled 
amounts  to  over  .2  of  a  cent  per  quart. 
Also  worth  noting  is  that  the  profit 


or  loss  figures  given  are  before  taxes 
are  paid. 

Pertinent  Suggestions 

The  Commission  makes  a  number  of 
interesting  and  valuable  suggestions 
which  are  certainly  worth  considera¬ 
tion.  Here  are  some  of  the  ones  that 
we  feel  are  most  important. 

1.  A  plan  for  paying  drivers  which 
would  provide  an  incentive  for  the 
maximum  number  of  quarts  to  be  de¬ 
livered  per  day. 

2.  It  should  be  possible  for  distrib¬ 
utors  to  consolidate  and  reorganize 
routes  to  effect  economies  and  equalize 
work  of  drivers. 

3.  Stores  often  require  duplication 
of  services  from  several  milk  compan¬ 
ies  because  they  handle  several  brands, 
and  costs  could  be  cut  if  stores  would 
handle  larger  quantities  and  fewer 
brands. 

4.  Give  some  consideration  to  legal¬ 
izing  milk  standardization  in  the  New 
York  market. 

5.  Give  a  discount  to  consumers  who 
order  3  or  more  quarts  per  day,  there¬ 
by  lowering  distribution  costs. 

The  report  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  is  part  I  of  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  New  York  State  Temporary 
Commission  on  Agriculture.  The  Com¬ 
mission  was  established  in  1945  to 
make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
State’s  agricultural  situation.  Part  II 
of  this  year’s  report  will  include  sug¬ 
gestions  for  legislation  on  farm  drain¬ 
age,  clarifying  law  on  cooperatives, 
and  some  suggestions  on  a  program 
for  improvement  of  rural  highways. 

The  editors  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  have  no  desire  or  intention  of  de¬ 
fending  milk  handlers.  Our  undivided 
concern  goes  to  our  producers.  At  the 
same  time,  we  believe  that  the  two 
reports,  one  by  Dr.  Leland  Spencer  of 
Cornell,  a  well-known  authority  on  milk 
marketing,  the  other  by  the  Tempo¬ 
rary  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
points  clearly  to  the  fact  that  dairy¬ 
men  are  being  misled  by  demagogues 
who  continually  rant  about  the  tre¬ 
mendous  profits  that  milk  handlers 
are  making.  The  Commission  sums  it 
up  in  one  sentence  when  it  says; 

“Cutting  the  costs,  where  possible, 
of  various  functions  involved  in  the 
handling,  processing  and  distribution 
of  milk  is  the  only  sound  approach  to 
shrinkage  of  the  spread  and  lower 
consumer  prices.” 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  GRASS  SILAGE 


Is  there  any  way  that  the  objection¬ 
able  smell  of  grass  silage  can  be  les¬ 
sened? 

There  are  at  least  two  things  that 
can  be  done.  One  is  to  use  a  preserv¬ 
ative,  either  grain  such  as  corn  and 
cob  meal  or  molasses,  when  the  silage 
is  put  up.  This  tends  to  lessen  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  butyric  acid  which  is  the 
cause  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
objectionable  smell.  The  other  proced¬ 
ure  is  to  throw  down  only  enough  sil¬ 
age  for  one  day’s  feeding  and  to  clean 
up  the  uneaten  portion  thoroughly. 
Much  of  the  strong  smell  of  grass  sil¬ 
age  comes  from  the  further  decay  of 
silage  that  is  allowed  to  collect  around 
the  corners  of  the  mangers  and  stable. 

Why  is  it  when  we  were  told  last  year 
that  a  preservative  was  not  necessary 
that  some  authorities  are  now  advising 
us  to  use  molasses? 

The  principal  reason  is  that  if  a 
practicable  way  can  be  worked  out 
for  adding  the  molasses  easily,  it  is 
good  business  to  add  the  additional 
food  value  to  the  silage  at  the  present 


cost  of  molasses.  In  the  second  place, 
a  number  of  extension  professors  in 
the  Northeast  have  never  agreed  that 
it  is  advisable  to  omit  a  preservative. 
They  agree  that  good  silage  can  be 
made  without  molasses  or  grain,  but 
they  also  believe  that,  without  a  pff" 
servative,  most  dairymen  will  run  into 
some  trouble  sooner  or  later. 

Where  molasses  is  added  to  grass  sib 
age,  how  much  loss  do  you  get  in  the 
food  value  in  the  molasses? 

Under  good  conditions,  losses  will  be 
as  low  as  10%.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  some  loss  also  in  the  grass  itseW 
from  heating  and  oxidation,  but  the 
point  to  remember  is  that  losses  m 
grass  silage  are  far  less  than  they  are 
when  you  try  to  make  early  grass  int® 
dry  hay. 

Is  there  any  danger  in  feeding 
much  grass  silage? 

A  number  of  dair3rmen  have  report¬ 
ed  that  they  can  feed  all  the  grass 
silage  the  animals  will  eat  without  the 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


frozen  silage. 


2  models: 

3  H.P.  for  average 
size  barn,  and 
5  H.P.  for 
large  barns. 


Saves  at  least  200  man¬ 
hours  a  year  .  .  .  . 
protects  you  against 
silo-climbing  accidents. 
Increases  milk  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  prevents  silage 
waste  ....  handles 


A  Leach  Silo  Unloader 
will  pay  for  itself  in  1 
to  2  years.  Mail  coupon 
for  full  descriptive  in¬ 
formation. 


Above  is 
shown  automatic 
paddle  scrapeiw 


i.EACHh  COMPANY,  410  S.  Main  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

'  V  !  Please  send  me  the  following  as  checked: 

O  Barn  Cleaner  Literature  Q  Silo  Unloader  Literature 
V  ‘  ■  Q’  Name  of  nearest  Leach  Pealer 
MY  NAME  _ _ _ . . . . 


*’In  a  barn  the  size  of  ours 
(about  375  ft.  of  chain),  we 
were  a  little  doubtful  as  to 
whether  or  not  a,  barn  cleaner 
could  stand  up  under  the 
strain.  Now  as  time  goes  on, 
we’re  finding  out  that  the 
Leach  not  only  does  a  good 
job  in  the  small  barns,  but 
does  equally  as  well  in  a  barn 
as  big  as  ours.” 

Peter  Reiss  Bachmann,  Mgr, 
PINEHURST  FARM 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 


PJ'HE  Leach  has  the  strongest  chain  on  any  barn 
cleaner.  That’s  one  reason  why  the  375 -ft. 
Pinehurst  installation  (shown  above)  is  turning 
in  such  good  performance.  Every  part,  every  gear, 
every  chain  link  is  amply  oversize  to  withstand 
the  grueling  punishment  of  barn  cleaner  opera¬ 
tion.  Install  now  and  cash-in  on  the  labor-and- 

time-saving  benefits  of  a  Leach  Barn  Cleaner. 

I 

You’ll  have  better-mixed  manure,  a  cleaner  barn 
with  less  odor,  and  a  happier  barn  crew.  And 
above  all,  a  Leach  will  assure  you  dependable, 
trouble-free  operation.  Mail  coupon  for  literature. 


Shown 

with 

guards 

removed 
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Who  Sets 
Prodnce  Prices? 

Every  day  the  produce  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
farms  .  .  .  much  or  little,  good  or  poor  .  .  .  moves  to  market. 

Every  day  millions  of  American  housewives  take  their  food 
dollars  to  the  market-place  to  do  the  family  shopping.  Their 
•collective  choice  determines  what  products  will  be  sold;  and  that, 
in  turn,  has  the  greatest  bearing  on  the  prices  these  products  will 
bring. 

Price  is  always  of  prime  importance  to  both  growers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  for  a  few  cents  either  way  can  often  mean  the  difference 
between  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

Fair  produce  prices  are  important  to  all  American  citizens  as 
well,  for  this  nation  cannot  afford  to  get  low  food  prices  by  bank¬ 
rupting  agriculture.  Agricultural  prosperity  is  essential  to  the 
nation’s  prosperity. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  neither  grower,  nor 
shipper,  nor  wholesaler,  nor  retailer  “sets”  produce  prices. 

In  this,  the  most  competitive  of  all  businesses,  prices  are 
established  in  a  free  market  by  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Food  prices  go  up  or  down  as  these  two  factors — the 
market  supply  and  the  consumer  demand — get  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  with  each  other,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Limited  quantities  and  superior  quality  produce  on  the 
market  shift  the  balance  in  favor  of  higher  prices.  Exces¬ 
sive  quantities  or  inferior  produce  shift  the  balance  toward 
low'er  prices. 

What  Can  We  Do  About  It? 

Fortunately,  growers  and  distributors  need  not  and  do  not  leave 
so  vital  a  matter  affecting  the  national  welfare  entirely  to  chance. 

Much  has  been  done  within  the  framework  of  a  free,  competi¬ 
tive  market  to  help  keep  the  twin  factors  of  supply  and  demand 
in  healthy  balance.  And  much  more  can  be  done; 

Gear  Production  Closer  To  Demand^  with  greatest 
emphasis  on  those  varieties  enjoying  greatest  pub- 
,  lie  favor. 

Effect  More  Orderly  Marketing  and  equalize  distri¬ 
bution  so  that  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  supply  from 
day  to  day,  and  on  each  individual  fiiarket,  will  be 
minimized. 

Improve  Quality^  adhere  closer  to  good  grade  and 
pack  standards,  and  keep  inferior,  unripe,  and  oflf- 
grade  produce  off  the  quality  market. 

Cut  costs  both  in  production  and  distribution  so  as 
to  narrow  the  spread  between  farm  and  retail  price, 
increase  demand,  and  increase  returns  to  growers. 

Stimulate  Demand  through  intensive  advertising, 
attractive  produce  displays,  and  effective  point-of- 
sale  merchandising. 

All  these  things  call  for  teamwork  .  .  .  cooperation  .  .  .  wmrking 
together. 

These  are  overworked  words.  We’ve  used  them  over  and  over 
again,  and  so  has  everybody  else  in  the  food  industry.  But  if 
growers  and  distributors  really  believe  in  them  and  practice  them, 
it  will  help  bring  stability  and  continued  prosperity  to  the  per¬ 
ishable  field. 

To  all  of  agriculture  we  wholeheartedly  offer  the  facilities  of 
Atlantic  Commission  Company  and  A&P  in  this  all-important  job 
of  satisfying  American  consumers  and  building  better  markets  for 
American  farm  products. 

Atlantic  Commission  Company 

affiliate  of 

The  (jreat  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company 


Florida  Agricnltnre  Promises 
Competition  for  the  Northeast 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


For  TfiE  PAST  month  I  have  been 
living  in  Florida,  resting,  looking 
things  over,  and  generally  pondering 
on  the  differences  between  agriculture 
in  the  “Sunshine  State”  and  in  the 
Northeast.  Making  my  headquarters  at 
Clermont'  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  I  have  driven  more  than  a  thous¬ 
and  miles,  visiting  various  producing 
centers  and  viewing  widely  varying 
types  of  farming. 

My  inclination  to  spend  some  time 
in  Florida  was  abetted  by  the  sugges¬ 
tions  thrown  out  by  Ed  Babcock  in 
American  Agriculturist.  Ed  offered  the 
idea  that  some  of  our  northern  farm¬ 
ers  might  well  cotisider  transferring 
their  winter-time  operations  down 
here.  Apparently  some  of  them  have 
done  so.  A  number  whom  I  have  met 
seem  to  be  toying  with  the  idea  of  at 
least  coming  down  here  more  regular¬ 
ly  to  escape  the  rigors  of  northern 
winters. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  persons 
from  New  York  State  I  have  met.  You 
arrive  in  a  small,  town  and  soon  every¬ 
body  knows  about  it.  A  good  way  to 
attract  visitors  is  to  park  your  car 
with  its  New  York  license  plates  in 
the  street  in  front  of  your  house.  Then, 
too,  I  mentioned  in  a  Gannett  Farms 
Letter  that  I  would  be  staying  in 
Clermont  for  a  few  ’  weeks.  This 
brought  considerable  mail  and  some 
visitors. 

Competition  Coming? 

In  general,  my  impressions  of  Flor¬ 
ida  agriculture  may  be  summed  up 
under  three  heads: 

1.  Production  of  citrus  fruits  and  of 
vegetables  is  on  a  scale  that  is  an 
eye-opener  to  the  visitor.  Citrus  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  headed  for  over-production. 

2.  Marketing  has  reached  an  ad¬ 
vanced  stage.  Today  it  is  competing 
with  certain  types  of  northern  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  expansion  of  southern 
acreage  is  bound  to  increase  this  com¬ 
petition. 

3.  Opportunities  for  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  appear  to  be  almost  unlim¬ 
ited.  It  may  receive  some  temporary 
setbacks  from  over-production,  glutted 
markets  or  recession,  but  on  the  whole 
and  over  a  period  of  time  it  looks  like 
further  development. 

Three  years  ago  I  made  a  shorter 
visit  to  Florida,  at  which  time  I  in¬ 
spected  a  more  limited  territory.  At 
the  time,  land  was  being  cleared  and 
planted.  This  time  I  found  the  process 
still  under  way,  and  apparently  an  ac¬ 
centuated  interest  in  expansion. 

Freezes  Help 

During  the  past  few  years  Florida’s 
citrus  industry  has  enjoyed  unprece¬ 
dented  prosperity.  This  has  resulted  in 
continuous  planting.  During  the  first 
week  I  was  here  I  drove  perhaps  200 
miles  through  the  citrus  country  of 
Central  Florida.  I  checked  with  sev¬ 
eral  persons  who  had  been  here  10 
years  or  more. 

I  said  that  my  observation  was  that 
half  of  the  territory  through  which 
we  passed  was  planted  to  citrus,  and 
that  about  half  of  the  plantings  were 
young — many  of  them  npt  yet  in  bear¬ 
ing.  I  was  told  that  my  observation 
was  right. 

From  many  sides  I  was  told  that 
the  citrus  industry  was  due  for  a  wal¬ 
lop  this  season.  Prices  started  low  and 
the  market  take  was  slow.  Then  came 
severe  freezes  in  Texas  and  California. 
Since  then  Florida  citrus  prices  re¬ 
bounded  and  everybody  is  happy.  But, 
for  a  time,  the  scare  was  real. 

One  result  has  been  the  formation 
of  a  giant  marketing  cooperative, 
known  as  Florida  Citrus  Mutual.  Ap¬ 


parently  alarmed  by  the  huge  volume 
of  fruit  seeking  markets,  leaders  of 
the  industry  proposed  organization  to 
control  the  flow  to  market.  A  tempo¬ 
rary  board  was  named  by  the  Govern¬ 
or  and  the  two  state  senators  to  launch 
organization. 

85  Per  Cent  in  Co-op 

A  full-scale  campaign  signed  up 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  citrus  pro¬ 
duction.  Agreements  signed  by  grow¬ 
ers  were  to  be  effective  if  75  per  cent 
signed.  It  is  now  expected  that  fully 
85  per  cent  will  be  signed  and  21  di¬ 
rectors  are  being  elected  in  seven  dis¬ 
tricts  delineated  by  the  Florida  Citrus 
Commission. 

A  temporary  agreement  is  in  effect 
regulating  weekly  shipments  to  mar¬ 
ket.  This  is  reported  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  have  resulted  in  an  increase 
to  growers  of  at  least  50  cents  per  box, 
or  a  million  dollars  weekly.  A  perman¬ 
ent  plan  is  expected  to  be  in  effect 
next  season.  - 

Meanwhile  Florida  citrus  has  invad¬ 
ed  markets  formerly  supplied  by  Texas 
and  California.  The  commission  is  fol¬ 
lowing  this  fruit  to  market  with  the 
hope  of  continuing  business.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  divert  fruit  from  the  fresh 
market  because  of  the  enormous  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  processing  industry. 

Vegetables  Move  North 

From  the  Carolinas  down,  there  is  a 
constant  stream  of  huge  trucks  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  big  northern  markets.  Many 
of  the  vegetables  that  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  harvest  in  midsummer  now 
are  in  abundance.  Growers  produce 
two  and  three  crops  a  year.  This  has 
been  a  dry  season  and  irrigation  is 
being  used  more  than  ever.  In  the  cen¬ 
tra’  section,  countless  fresh  water 
lakes  make  irrigation  just  a  matter 
of  pumping. 

The  other  day  we  had  dinner  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  with  Dr.  M.  P.  Rasmussen, 
marketing  researcher,  and  Prof.  B.  B, 
Robb,  rural  engineer,  both  of  Cornell; 
Harry  Crouch,  formerly  in  charge  of 
public  markets  work  in  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Markets,  and  Roy  A.  Porter 
of  Elba,  grower,  who  has  operated  in 
both  New  York  and  Florida.  This  af¬ 
forded  a  chance  to  compare  notes,  as 
well  as  to  enjoy  a  social  visit  with 
home  folks.  They  all  agreed  that  farm¬ 
ing  in  Florida  is  going  forward  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  that  marketing  pro¬ 
gress  is  something  that  our  New  York 
growers  should  know  more  about. 

Dairying  Expanding 

Almost  everyone  who  has  toured  in¬ 
land  Florida  has  seen  the  large  herds 
of  cattle.  Florida  cattle  are  no  longer 
a  joke.  There  has  been  constant  breed¬ 
ing  with  Brahman  sires  to  develop 
strains  that  thrive  in  the  hot  climate. 
There  are  large  areas  of  open  range 
where  cattle  roam  at  will,  but  a  fenc¬ 
ing  law  may  pass  the  Legislature  this 
year.  This  follows  partly  from  desire 
to  develop  some  of  the  range  land  for 
crops,  and  partly  because  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  pasturage  and  feeding. 

Northern  visitors  often  wonder 
about  summer  grazing  on  ranges  that 
seem  sparse  at  this  season.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  that  the  rainy  season,  begin¬ 
ning  in  May  or  June,  sends  up  a  lot 
of  green  grass.  Dried  citrus  pulp  is  a 
cheap  feed  and  sugar  cane  chopped  up 
as  needed  is  another  winter  milk  pro¬ 
ducer.  Naturally,  Florida  has  a  long 
way  to  go  in  dairying,  but  it  is  on  the 
way. 

Increase  in  southern  population  and 
demand  will  take  care  of  some  of  the 
expanded  farm  production,  but  more 
and  more  excess  production  may  be 
expected  to  move  north  in  coming 
years. 


Ounce  of  Prevention . . . 


Cowboys  of  just  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  puzzled  by  the  above 
illustration.  But  livestock  producers  today  see 
it  as  a  picture  of  a  routine  job  .  .  .  vaccination 
of  a  calf  to  help  keep  him  healthy. 

Livestock  producers  and  meat  packers  have 
a  common  goal:  to  supply  America  with  all 
the  wholesome,  nutritious  meat  this  nation  of 
ours  needs.  And  so  at  every  step  of  the  way — 
from  range,  farm  and  feed  lot  to  the  tables  of 
consumers — precautions  are  taken  to  produce 
meat  of  the  best  possible  quality  .  .  .  meat  that 
win  receive  the  familiar  round  purple  stamp 
“U.  S.  Inspected  &  Passed.”  This  purple  circle, 
found  on  every  important  cut  supplied  by  fed¬ 
erally  inspected  packers,  is  the  housewife’s 
guarantee  of  good,  wholesome  meat. 

Growing  animals  are  'subject  to  various  ail¬ 
ments.  Meat,  milk,  wool  and  other  valuable 
by-products  .  .  .  enough  to  supply  a  good-sized 
nation  .  .  .  are  lost  on  farms  and  ranches  each 
year.  Add  to  this  the  lost  grain  and  grass  fed  to 
animals  which  never  live  to  maturity,  or  fed  to 
unthrifty  livestock  that  gain  slowly.  Total  dol¬ 
lar  losses  run  into  billions. 

Much  has  been  done  toward  reducing  these 
losses.  New  drugs  and  chemicals,  such  as  the 
sulfas,  penicillin  and  phenothiazine,  are  con¬ 
quering  livestock  ailments,  pevSts  and  parasites. 
But  some  of  these  causes  of  reduced  production  . 
and  profit  are  stubborn.  To  lick  them  will  take 
increased  knowledge,  cooperation  among  neigh¬ 
bors  and  a  constant  watch  for  danger  signs. 
But  the  increased  earnings  which  can  result 
from  these  efforts  make  them  more  than  worth 
while.  Production  of  healthy  livestock  is  the 
only  way  to  keep  the  markets  for  the  meat  you 
produce  supplied  and  expanding.  In  solving 
your  problems  your  local,  state  and  federal 
veterinarians  are  good  men  to  turn  to  for  help. 


Soda  Bill  Sez:- 


It’s  a  good  idea  to  save  tough  problems  for  a 
brainy  day. 

Dirt  farmers  and  desk  farmers  both  get  calluses — 
but  in  different  places. 


Aieci/ie 

deluxe  corned  beef  hash  patties 

1  can  corned  beef  hash 

2  tablespoons  shortening 
Vx  cup  thinly  sliced  onion 
2  tablespoons  flour 
1  No.  2  can  peas  (2 ’A  cups) 

yield-.  4  Servings  teaspoon  salt 

Melt  1  tablespoon  shortening  in  a  frying  pan  and  brown  onions 
lightly.  Sprinkle  flour  over  onions  and  combine  thoroughly. 
Drain  juice  from  peas  (approximately  1  cup).  Add  salt  and 
juice  from  peas  to  onions  and  flour.  Cook  until  sauce  has  thick¬ 
ened.  Add  Vi  cup  peas,  stirring  gently  Open  can  of  hash  at 
both  ends.  Push  hash  out  on  a  board.  Slice  in  four  portions. 
Btown  in  1  tablespoon  shortening  in  a  frying  pan.  Serve  Corned. 
Beef  Hash  Patties  with  vegetable  sauce. 


Price  Balances 
Supply  and  Demand 


In  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
year  livestock  and  meat 
prices  have  dropped  with  great  rapidity.  In 
rny  24  years  with  Swift  &  Company  I  have 
never  seen  so  violent  a  drop.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  never  seen  prices  start  down 
from  so  high  a  level.  It  is  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  at  work. 

When  the  wholesale  prices  of  meat — the 
amount  meat  packers  can  get  for  it  —  go 
down,  it  means  lower  prices  for  livestock.  It 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be  that  way. 
When  demand  for  meat  increases,  we  are 
able  to  pay  producers  more  for  their  live¬ 
stock.  The  prices  Swift  &  Company,  and  the 
other  26,000  meat  packers  and  commercial 
slaughterers,  pay  for  livestock  are  governed 
by  what  they  can  get  for  the  total  available 
supply  of  meat  and  the  by-products.  As  in 
the  past,  so  in  the  future,  livestock  prices 
will  result  entirely  from  the  balance  between 
supply  and  demand. 

Let's  8e  Things  Seems  to  me  that 

most  of  us  spend  too  much  time  and  blood- 
pressure  being  against  things.  Let’s  be  for 
things.  Let’s  be  for  freedom  of  choice  and 
initiative.  Let’s  be  for  a  system  which  allows 
a  man  to  choose  freely  his  own  work,  to 
make  his  own  opportunities,  to  plan  his  own 
production.  Which  lets  him  decide  where 
and  how  he  lives;  how  he  spends  or  invests 
his  earnings.  Let’s  be  for  our  country,  where 
a  man’s  the  boss  of  his  own  time,  his  own 
thoughts  and  his  own  political  and  religious 
beliefs.  Let’s  take  a  good  look  at  the  rest  of 
the  world,  then  reverently  thank  God,  and 
be  for  the  United  States. 

Hope  you  have  a  prosperous  summer,  and 
we’ll  be  looking  forward  to  being  with  you 
again.  Meanwhile,  if  you’re  in  Chicago,  plan 
to  visit  us  at  Swift  &  Company.  All  of  us  in 
the  Agricultural  Research  Department  cor¬ 
dially  invite  you  to  drop  in  for  a  chat.  We'll 
be  looking  for  you! 

S/nn] 
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Agricultural  Research  Dept. 


^  April  rain  and  April  flood 
\  Make  City  Cousin 

( 

( 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


A  stick-in-the-mud! 


-TV  ^  ^  P- 


Quotes  of  the  Month 


The  livestock  producer,  both  by  nature  and  by 
necessity,  is  a  true  conservationist.  He  would  no 
more  deliberately  ruin  the  property  on  which  he 
depends  for  his  livelihood,  and  which  he  hopes  to 
pass  on  to  his  children,  than  the  manufacturer 
would  deliberately  tear  down  the  plant  in  which  he 

operates.  ^  ^  Smith,  President 

American  National  Livestock  Assoc. 

Large  size  is  not  bad  in  itself  ...  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  sometimes  needed  if  full  advantage  is  to  be 
taken  of  the  economics  of  large  scale  production  and 
distribution.  The  enterprises  engaged  in  meeting 
the  varied  wants  of  the  American  people  are  enor¬ 
mously  diverse  .  .  .  There  are  neighborhoods  which 
can  support  big  stores  and  other  neighborhoods 
which  can  scarcely  support  a  little  one  .  .  .  The 
capital  required  to  establish  a  fairly  big  chain  of 
groceries  or  baseball  teams  would  not  suffice  to 
start  a  small  steel  mill  .  .  .  The  nation  has  need  of 
small,  middle-sized  and  large  business  to  provide 
the  people  with  the  things  they  want  in  the  way 
they  want  them. 

Chicago  Tribune 


W.  B.  Nevens 


Planning  a  Better  Pasture  Program 

By  W.  B.  Nevens 

Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Better  pastures  mean  more  meat, 
more  milk  and  more  money.  Pas¬ 
tures  on  most  farms  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  use  of  good  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  materials  at  hand, 
without  a  large  cash  outlay. 

The  pasture  season  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  rotating  pasture  crops. 
In  the  Corn  Belt,  winter  rye  or 
winter  barley  might  be  planted  after  a  small  grain 
crop  or  the  harvesting  of  corn  for  silage.  This  fur¬ 
nishes  pasture  in  late  fall  and  early  spring.  In  late 
May,  this  land  may  be  planted  to  sweet  Sudan 
grass  for  summer  pasture.  Or,  following  the  winter 
grain  crop,  grass,  plus  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  Ladino 
clover,  or  other  legumes  may  be  alternated  with 
Sudan  pasture.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Corn 
Belt  and  South  Central  states,  lespedeza  has  been 
a  marvelous  crop  for  extending  and  improving  late 
summer  and  fall  pastures. 

In  the  extreme  south,  Bahia  grass  and  Coastal 
Bermuda  grass  show  much  promise  of  improving 
pasture  crops.  Kudzu  and  lespedeza  are  helping  to 
increase  pasture  forage  yield  in  many  Southern 
states.  In  the  Great  Plains  and  Inter-Mountain 
areas,  crested  wheatgrass  and  improved  native 
grasses  are  being  widely  used.  In  Northern  states, 
bromegrass,  tall  fescue  (Alta  or  KY-31),  orchard 
grass,  and  Ladino  clover  are  definite  possibilities. 

Adequate  fertilization  is  of  utmost  importance 
in  increasing  the  yield  of  pastures  and  extending 
the  length  of  the  pasture  season.  Barnyard  manure 
is  one  of  the  best — plus  lime  and  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer — if  soil  tests  show  their  need. 

Consult  your  state  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  for  most  recent  recommendations  on  how  to 
improve  your  pastures. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


)  Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 
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Treat  every  calf  with 


There  are  many  dairymen  who  have  learned  how  to  stop  White  Scours  — 
save  valuable  calves  — avoid  costly  replacements  —  keep  veal  and  milk 
profits  up! 


They  use  Penovoxil  Capsules.  And  here  are  some  of  the  things  they  say; 

"We  were  losing  many  calves  before  we  started  to  use  Penovoxil,  but  have 
not  lost  a  single  calf  since”  . . .  "Have  never  lost  a  calf  that  was  treated  with 
Penovoxil.  Penovoxil  is  on  our  farm  to  stay”... "Our  calves’  lives  depend 
on  these  Penovoxil  capsules.” 

PENOVOXIL  is  a  specially  prepared,  exclusive  Squibb  formula  — the  only 
product  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  It  has  unusual  ability  to  penetrate  living 
tissue  and  maintain  bactericidal  action. 

,  PENOVOXIL  CAPSULES  should  be  given  at  the  first  sign  of  scouring. 
Many  dairymen  give  them  routinely  to  day-old  calves  to  ward  off  scours! 
They’re  easy  to  use  — require  no  drench,  no  injections! 

Don’t  take  chances!  Stop  White  Scours!  Treating  every  calf  in  your  herd  • 
with  PENOVOXIL  is  far  less  expensive  than  losing  one  valuable  calf! 


Ask  your  druggist  today  for  Penovoxil  Capsules!  Bottle  of  25  only  |1.75  — 
economy-size  bottle  of  100,  $6.50. 


FREE  BREEDING  CHART! 

Handy— valuable  for  keeping  breeding 
and  freshening  records.  Write  for  yours 
and  for  Penovoxil  booklet.  Address  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Sons,  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Feeding  Froducts  Division,  Dept.  AG-4, 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


OQUIBB 


A  NAME  YOU.  CAN  TRUST 


Ai  ten  can  Agriculturist,  April  2,  I949 

Grass  is 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


the  liming  program.  So  far  as  I  know 
every  county  agent  has  the  equipment 
to  test  soils  for  lime  requirement. 
Since  he  does  not  have  the  time  to 
sample  every  field,  most  samples  will 
have  to  be  taken  to  him. 

We  still  have  a  lot  of  discussion  on 
the  best  time  to  apply  lime.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  a  feed  crop  rotation 
is  to  get  it  on  if  it  is  needed.  Very 
acid  soils  being  limed  for  the  first  time 
are  an  exception.  In  such  cases,  part 
of  the  lime,  at  least,  should  be  worked 
into  the  surface  soil  ahead  of  seeding. 
Subsequent  applications  may  be  applied 
any  place  in  the  rotation.  Considering 
ease  of  application,  effectiveness,  etc., 
the  last  year  of  sod  is  one  of  the  best 
places. 

Plenty  Lime  IVeedetl 

Heavy  crops  of  mixed  legumes  and 
grasses  need  more  than  lime.  They 
need  phosphorus  and  potash  and  often, 
to  get  the  seeding  off  to  a  good  start 
or  to  maintain  high  yields  after  the 
legumes  are  on  the  way  out,  nitrogen. 
Manure  alone  is  not  enough  to  supply 
these  needs,  nor  are  manure  and  super¬ 
phosphate  a  complete  fertility  program. 
Superphosphating  manure,  though,  is 
an  excellent  practice,  and  the  amount 
of  this  product  available  greatly  in¬ 
fluences  the  amount  and  analysis  of 
other  fertilizer  needed.  The  kind  of  soil, 
too,  influences  fertilizer  needs,  and 
recommendations  naturally  differ. 

The  best  advice  is  to  follow  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  your  local  county  ag¬ 
ricultural  agent.  Some  of  the  popular 
grades  for  seedings  are  5-10-10,  6-18-6, 
4-12-8,  6-12-6,  5-10-5,  -^0-20-20,  ahd  0-14- 
14,  the  higher  potash  grades  usually 
being  recommended  on  the  lighter  soils. 
Most  seedings  are  made  with  oats  as  a 
nurse  crop,  and  we  should  remember 
that  we  have  a  seeding  to  fertilize  as 
well  as  the  oats. 

There  is  nothing  magical  in  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  a  seeding  mixture.  The 
important  thing  is  a  legume,  preferably 
a  perennial  legume,  and  a  grass  that 
best  fits  the  soil  on  which  the  seeding 
will  be  made  and  the  use  to  which  it 
will  be  put.  Usually  we  use  more  than 
one  legum.e  and  sometimes  more  than 
one  grass  to  take  care  of  soil,  and 
seasonal  variation. 

Alfalfa  Top  Hay  Loguino 

Alfalfa  is  still  the  top  hay  legume 
wherever  the  soil  is  at  all  suitable.  We 
seldom  seed  it  straight  in  the  North¬ 
east  except  when  we  wish  to  produce 
market  hay.  On  good  alfalfa  soil, 
smooth  brome  grass  is  the  best  grass 
to  seed  with  it.  On  questionable  al¬ 
falfa  ground  where  alfalfa  is  not  the 
predominant  legume  in  the  mixture, 
better  results  will  usually  be  obtained 
with  timothy.  Red  clover,  alsike  clover 
and  ladino  clover  can  often  be  used 
advantageously  in  combiriation  with  al¬ 
falfa  and  grass,  red  or  alsike  being 
preferred  if  the  seeding  will  be  utilized 
solely  for  hay  or  grass  silage,  and  la¬ 
dino  being  preferred  if  a  combination 
of  grass  silage  and  aftermath  grazing 
is  wanted. 

Lailiiiii  IVo.  1  Pasture 
Legume 

Ladino  clover  is  our  number  one  pas¬ 
ture  legume  and  except  where  birds- 
foot  trefoil  is  being  seeded  I  would  not 
put  out  a  pasture  seeding  that  did  not 
contain  it.  I  would  also  include  it  in 
most  mixtures  that  will  be  utilized  for 
a  combination  of  grass  silage  and  pas¬ 
ture.  In  a  straight  hay  system  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain.  Ladino  does  best 
where  the  first  growth  is  cut  early  and 
the  aftermath  pastured,  or  where  it  is 
used  for  pasture  all  season  in  an  al¬ 


ternate  grazing  system.  Grasses  that 
grow  well  with  it  are  orchard,  smooth 
brome  and  timothy.  Orchard  grass  and 
ladino  is  usually  the  highest  yielding 
combination  but  must  be  pastured  very 
heavily  in  the  spring  to  keep  it  from 
getting  away  from  the  stock,  or  cut 
early  for  grass  silage  to  keep  the  or¬ 
chard  grass  from  becoming  too  woody, 
Timothy  is  not  as  long  lived  as  the 
others  under  pasturing.  Smooth  brome 
is  the  most  palatable  but  makes  so 
dense  a  sod  if  it  is  not  pastured  heavily 
that  it  is ‘difficult  to  maintain-the  ladino. 
Many  like  a  combination  of  timothy 
and  orchard  or  timothy  and  smooth 
brome  with  ladino.  The  use  of  about 
one  half  a  normal  seeding  of  alfalfa 
or  red  clover  with  ladino  is  common 
practice  and  usually  increases  the  first 
ydar’s  yield. 

Ilirilsfoot 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  will  be  seeded  on 
many  farms  in  the  Northeast  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  It  looks  as  if  this  is 
a  coming  legume  for  hay  or  pasture  on 
much  of  our  rough,  difficult-to-plow 
land  in  the  Northeast.  A  good  birds¬ 
foot  seeding  lasts  for  many  years.  The 
best  grass  to  seed  with  it  seems  to  be 
timothy.  Old  stands  of  birdsfoot  trefoil 
and  Kentucky  bluegrass,  though,  are 
producing  excellent  yields  of  forage, 
and  we  may  have  to  revaluate  this 
combination.  Kentucky  bluegrass,  how¬ 
ever,  usually  volunteers  wherever  the 
fertility  level  is  good,  so  it  is  question¬ 
able  if  we  will  want  to  include  it  in 
seeding  mixtures.  Land  being  prepared 
for  birdsfoot  trefoil  should  be  limed 
and  fertilized  the  same  as  for  a  clover 
seeding.  (Editor’s  Note:  If  you  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  loe  recommend  at  least  a 
trial  seeding  of  birdsfoot.) 

Red  and  alsike  clovers  still  have  a 
place  in  seeding  mixtures."  In  fact,  for 
straight  hay  where  the  seeding  will 
only  be  down  for  one  year,  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  of  land  where  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  two  crops  with  timothy 
is  hard  to  beat.  • 

Oats  for  IVurse  Crop 

Most  spring  seedings  will  be  made 
with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  are  going  to  sow  enough  oats  to 
produce  a  full  crop.  Holding  down 
somewhat  on  the  oats  makes  conditions 
much  more  favorable  for  a  good  catch, 
but  few  will  do  this.  Certainly  if  we 
want  a  good  seeding,  the  kind  that  we 
designate  as  Green  Gold,  we  should 
not  sow  more  than  the  amount  of  seed 
oats  needed  to  produce  a  full  yield  of 
grain;  this  is  about  two  bushels  unless 
the  oats  will  be  pastured  off. 

We  have  discussed  the  seeding  of 
Green  Gold.  In  closing  we  wish  to  offer 
single  copies  of  the  pamphlet  “Green 
Fields  Are  Gold”  to  all  who  will  drop 
a  card  to  American  Agriculturist,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This 
valuable  booklet  on  grass  was  prepared 
by  the  National  Joint  Committee  on 
Grassland  Farming. 


"Firs!  you  carry  their  books,  then  you 
buy  them  sodas!  The  next  thing  you 
know,  you're  grown  up  and  married!" 


« 


A  small 
electric 
motor 

does  a  man's 
work 

for  a  day 


FINDS  “RAINMAKER”  IS  PROFIT-  MAKER 


Your  General  Electric 
Farm  Adviser 


Years  ago,  the  General  Electric  Co. 
began  farm  broadcasting  through  its 
pioneer  radio  station,  WGY,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.,  as  a  service  to  North¬ 
eastern  farmers.  The  picture  below  re¬ 
minds  me  that  it  was  some  twenty 
years  ago,  when  WGY  occupied  one 
tiny  studio  and  radio  was*  in  “short 
pants,”  that  Emerson  Markham  and  I 
began  the  Farm  Question  Box  as  a 
feature  of  the  WGY  Farm  Forum. 


In  these  20-odd  years,  we’ve  an¬ 
swered  about  200,000  questions  sent 
in  by  you  —  and  the  program  con¬ 
tinues  to  draw  new  friends,  and  keep 
its  old  ones.  Below  is  Bill  Givens,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Farm  Broadcasting,  read¬ 
ing  some  of  your  questions  to  me  in 
our  new,  modern  WGY  studios.  A  re¬ 
minder:  The  WGY  Farm  Forum  is 
heard  over  WGY  (810  on  your  dial) 
ever}'  Friday  evening  at  8:30  PM. 


The  General  Electric  Co.  put  on  the 
first  farm  television  program  over  its 
television  station,  WRGB.  This  pro¬ 
gram,  The  Farm  Picture,  is  now  a 
regular  feature  over  WRGB  (Channel 
4,  every  Wednesday  evening  at  6:45 
PM,  EST),  and  is  designed  to  answer 
your  questions  with  demonstrations 
you  can  see.  The  effective  range  of  our 
television  station  will  shortly  be  in¬ 
creased.  We  plan  to  expand  our  on- 
the-spot  coverage  of  farm  activities, 
too,  by  bringing  our  portable  TV 
transmitting  unit  right  to  your  farms. 


Above,  Bill  Givens,  left,  with  Bill  Smith  and 
Roy  Premru  of  upstate  N.  Y.,  winds  up  a 
Form  Picture  program  on  Fox-trapping. 


Va.  farmer  one  of  thousands  to  boost  crop  yield  and  quality 
with  sprinkler  irrigation,  even  where  annual  rainfall  is  high 


New  Mechanized  Litter  Stirrer 

A.  B.  Ward,  poultryman  of  Gill, 
Mass.,  has  just  developed  a  new  elec¬ 
trically-operated  litter  stirrer.  Now, 
with  his  mechanical  labor-saver,  it  is 
no  job  at  all  to  keep  his  floor  litter 
well  broken  up  and  in  a  dry  and  ab¬ 
sorbent  condition.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
yet  powerful  enough  to  loosen  up 
tightly  packed  litter.  Power  for  this 
new  labor  saver  is  supplied  by  a 
General  Electric  motor. 


Here  is  the  irrigation  installation  that  helps  G.  B.  Showalter,  Roanoke,  Va.,  produce  top 
quality  crops.  The  sprinkler  lines  can  be  easily  removed  from  their  supports  when  necessary. 


Here's  Mr.  Hueber's  crop  drier  in  action.  This  unit  speeds  drying  of  crops  by  heating  air  and 
forcing  it  through  a  flexible  duct  into  a  mow,  crib,  or  as  shown  here,  a  special  wagon. 


Mr.  Showalter's  5-hp  G-E  motor-driven  pump, 
heart  of  his  irrigation  installation. 


orchards  and  pastures  —  all  give  a 
better  yield  in  a  shorter  time  with 
“controlled”  rainfall. 

The  experience  of  G.  B.  Showalter, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  grower,  are  typical. 
Says  Mr.  Showalter:  “It  requires 
plenty  of  water  at  just  the  right  time 
to  grow  top  ([uality  vegetables.  Even 
a  good  annual  rainfall  does  not  mean 
that  rain  will  come  just  when  the 
crops  need  it  most.  That’s  why  I  be¬ 
gan  irrigating  my  crops  15  years  ago 
to  get  first-class  vegetables  that  could 
compete  on  the  market.” 

Mr.  Showalter  draws  water  from 
two  sources  —  from  a  spring  which  has 
a  S-hp  General  Electric  motor-driven 
centrifugal  pump,  and  from  a  90-foot 
well,  whicli  is  equipped  with  a  5-hp 
G-E  motor-driven  deep-well  pump. 


Bigger  and  better  crop  yields  are 
reported  by  owners  of  sprinkler  irri¬ 
gation  systems  everywhere,  in  semi- 
arid  and  semi-humid  areas.  According 
to  Soil  Conservation  Service  Engi¬ 
neers,  the  number  of  sprinkler  installa¬ 
tions  has  doubled  in  the  last  few  years 
—  even  in  areas  of  high  annual  rain¬ 
fall.  Truck,  forage,  and  row  crops. 


CROP  DRIER  CUTS  FEED  COSTS,  INCREASES  MILK  PRODUCTION 


“Thanks  to  my  crop  drier,  I  can 
now  cut  and  store  my  hay  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  loss  from  weather  damage,” 
says  C.  M.  Hueber,  dairyman  of 
Kingston,  Ill.  “This  top-grade  hay 
goes  further  at  feeding  time  and  has 
increased  milk  production,  even  though 
I  have  cut  down  on  feeding  grain. 
This  means  lower  feed  bills  and  bigger 
milk  checks.” 

Mr.  Hueber  finds  his  crop  drier  is 
just  as  valuable  for  drying  corn  and 
other  grains  as  it  is  for  curing  hay.  Its 
5-hp  General  Electric  motor  and  G-E 
Controls  assure  the  Huebers  of  years 
of  dependable  service. 


New  Welding  Book  —  FREE 

This  booklet,  “87 
Welding  Ideas  for 
the  Modern  Farmer,” 
is  just  what  you’ve 
been  looking  for. 

Packed  with  illustra¬ 
tions  and  suggestions, 
it  tells  how  farm  welders  help  save 
time  and  money  on  equipment  repairs. 
Contains,  also  43  ideas  on  how  to 
modify  or  build  equipment  that  will 
make  farm  work  easier.  Just  fill  out, 
send  in  the  coupon,  and  it’s  yours. 


General  Electric  Company 

Section  669-90A,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following  bulletins: 

ID  GEC-462  (G-E  Farm  Catalog) 

□  GEA-5053  (87  Welding  Ideas) 

NAME . . 

ADDRESS . 


(206)  14 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  April  2,  1949 


The  sweeping  lines  of  crops  strip-planted  on  the  contour 
identify  a  farm  that  is  keeping  fertile  soil  at  home  — not 
allowing  it  to  wash  away  in  gullies  and  rivers. 

Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers  can  aid 
you  in  strip  crop  farming  as  it  can  help 
in  any  farm  program.  It  helps  produce 
thicker  water-holding  hay  crops.  It  boosts 
yields  of  your  cash  crops  and  helps  im¬ 
prove  their  quality.  Armour’s  places  a 
premium  on  your  time  because  it  makes 
your  work  count  for  more. 

Put  Armour’s  Big  Crop  to  work  for  you 
this  year.  Place  your  order  now. 
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GENUINE  LADING  CLOVER  SEED— 99.50%  Pure — 
90%  germination  —  carefully  recleaned  to  highest 
standard  of  quality.  I  lb. — $2.35:  5  lbs. — $11.50;  10  lbs. 
— $22.50  ;  20  lbs. — $44.00.  Broadleaf  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
— $1.30  per  lb.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with  order  or 
seed  shipped  C.O.D.  Fagley  Seed  Co.,  Box  561,  Arch¬ 
bold,  Ohio. 


PROTEG  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  ndders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  ip  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 


Here's  how  it  works 
—  and  here's 
how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall— no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B-419  UNADILLA,  N.Y 


re/<?ouw££i 

COMPLETE  GARDENING  OUTFIT 


Thousands 
of  satisfied 


,  users 


'  ■  ■  ■  IDEAL  for 

VEGETABLE  GARDENS 

No  more  hard  spading!  You  too,  can  have  fine 
gardens,  with  less  time,  less  effort  (do  10  hrs. 
work  in  one).  “TUG-O-WHEEL”  does  it— all  steel 
outfit  plows  5”  deep:  marks  rows  12”  to  36”  wide; 
hills,  cultivates,  destroys  weeds;  fast,  quick,  easy; 
quality  fully  guaranteed.  Free  folder  tells  all.  Write 

TUG-O-WHEEL  HAND  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  G.  Ballston  Spa,  New  York 


We  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electro  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  moke  sure  they  are  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  installations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electro.  Be  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS  NOW  I 
ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA  1 1  No.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Patents 

Pending 


Mows 

40"  Swath 
OTTAWA  MFC.  CO., 


OTTAWA  Tiller  &  Mower 


Tiller  and  Mower  with  2  H.  P.  “Re 
Seal  Continental  Motor.”  Tw 
speeds  and  free  wheeling Doe 
most  any  kind  of  mowing’.  Cut 
close  to  trees  and  fences.  At 
tachments  for  soil  tilling,  etc 
Thousands  in  use.  Soli 
direct  to  user.  Now  in  ou 
45th  year.  FREE  details 
Low  price. 

^31  Lawn  Ave.,Ottawa,Kans 


ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  Yellow  or 
White  Siweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Ber¬ 
mudas.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Shipping  daily  until  June.  300,  $1.15; 
500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  3000,  $4.25;  6000, 
$7.00  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
Box  313,  Austin,  Texos 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  TnrFO 

Kai.so  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  I  ^ 

from  seed,  for  shade,  windbreak,  ■  ■■■■■■av 
erosion  control,  etc.  Write  at  once 
for  free  planting  guide  and  price  Ust. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  17,  MICHIGAN 


GOOD  SEED 

My  M.  T.  MUXIV 


Seed  Analyst,  Geneva  Experiment  Station 


Every  season  as  planting  time  ap¬ 
proaches  there  arises  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  question  of  seed  supplies  for  the 
crops  which  you  plan  to  grow.  This 
year,  thoughtful  farmers  seem  to  agree 
that  they  must  sell  for  more,  or  else 
produce  for  less.  Since  the  first  propo¬ 
sition  seems  to  be  impossible,  then  one 
must  turn  to  the  latter  and  see  where 
costs  of  crop  production  can  be  re¬ 
duced. 

All  evidence  shows  clearly  that  good, 
strong  seed  of  the  desired  variety  is 
one  of  the  quickest  and  least  expensive 
means  of  crop  insurance,  and  cuts  pro¬ 
duction  costs  rapidly.  For  most  crops, 
the  cost  of  the  seed  is  a  small  part  of 
total  production  costs,  and  since  one 
can  make  a  mistake  quickly  and  lose 
fast  with  poor  or  unfit  seed,  it  pays  to 
give  careful  attention  to  the  seed  used, 
particularly  this  year. 

One  of  the  earliest  seedings  to  be 
made  is  that  of  clover  on  winter  wheat. 
The  price  has  been  high  but  the  supply 
was  adequate  and  the  quality  good  ex¬ 
cept  for  those  poorly  cleaned  lots  which 
are  sold  about  the  neighborhood 
through  over-the-fence  sales,  some¬ 
times  quite  illegally.  Even  though  new 
methods  of  weed  control,  such  as 
spraying  and  grass  silage,  are  very 
promising,  no  one  should  take  chances 
with  weedy  seeds  since  they  raise  the 
cost  of  production  so  rapidly. 

How  to  Economize^ 

Alfalfa  seed  is  short  of  our  needs 
and  hardy  northern  seed  is  expensive, 
yet  the  situation  can  be  met  by  using 
a  little  less  seed  per  acre  and  more 
care  in  planting,  making  sure  that  the 
seed  is  covered  so  that  the  roots  may 
have  a  chance  to  strike  and  develop 
in  the  soil.  Our  seed  experiments  here 
at  the  Geneva  Station  show  that  al¬ 
falfa  seed  must  have  a  slight  soil  cover 
and  does  not  do  well  if  just  spread 
on  the  surface  to  depend  upon  frost 
and  rains  to  cover  it. 

Of  the  spring  grains  there  is  some 
good  seed  barley,  but  one  should  be 
prepared  to  treat  the  seed  since  in 
some  areas  there  was  much  stripe  dis¬ 
ease  and  some  seed  lots  are  foul  with 
fungus  and  will  need  the  extra  help 
of  seed  treatments  this  spring. 

Seed  oats  of  the  new,  recommended 
rust-resistant  varieties  are  sufficient 
but  one  should  guard  against  uncleaned 
lots  which  carry  wild  mustard  and 
quackgrass  seeds  to  infest  the  whole 
farm.  The  use  of  combines  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  binning  of  grains  with  a 
high  moisture  content  and  thus  low, 
weak  germination.  All  farmers  should 
check  on  the  germination  of  both  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats.  A  little  time  and  money 
spent  in  testing  seed  pays  big  dividends 
and  often  prevents  a  disastrous  loss. 

The  array  of  hybrid  corns  being  off¬ 
ered  is  somewhat  confusing.  However, 
one  can  quite  easily  get  the  desired  de¬ 
pendable  information  as  to  the  exact 
hybrid  which  will  fit  his  particular 
needs  and  growing  season.  If  the  corn 
you  buy  has  not  been  treated,  then 
treat  it,  especially  if  it  shows  any 
seed  injury. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Seed  potatoes  have  had  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  year  in  some  respects,  yet  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  surplus  of  good 
certified  seed;  in  fact,  some  varieties 
are  now  scarce.  In  all  of  our  observa¬ 
tions  and  experiments,  certified  seed  or 
its  equivalent,  even  though  it  is  a  trifle 


higher  in  first  cost,  has  always  proved 
to  be  the  most  profitable  at  harvest 
time;  in  fact,  we  have  seen  it  make 
the  difference  between  a  good  profit 
and  a  serious  loss.  For  all  of  these 
farm  seeds,  one  ought  to  be  just  as  ex¬ 
acting  of  quality  whether  he  takes  the 
seed  out  of  his  own  bin  or  buys  from 
a  seedsman.  It  is  also  a  wise  precau¬ 
tion  to  put  aside  in  a  cool,  dry,  safe 
place  a  small  sample  of  every  lot  of 
seed  planted  since  it  may  prove  very 
useful  for  later  reference  if  things  do 
not  turn  out  well. 

Vegetable  seeds  of  neai’ly  all  kinds 
are  sufficient  for  all  needs  and  with  the 
new  varieties  fairly  abundant  there 
should  be  good  gardens  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creasing  demands  for  better  though 
less  expensive  living.  Whether  farm  or 
garden  plantings  are  made,  this  seems 
to  be  another  year  when  it  is  going 
to  pay  well  to  use  every  seed  help 
available  to  meet  the  exacting  con¬ 
ditions  which  appear  to  be  shifting 
toward  all  of  us. 

Home  Hardeners 
IZueAtuxtt 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  growing  pole 
limos  rather  than  bush  limas? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  Personally,  I  prefer  bush 
limas  of  a  variety  which  has  large 
beans.  The  bush  limas  will  mature  in 
a  shorter  season  and  you  save  con¬ 
siderable  time  because  you  don’t  have 
to  bother  with  poles.  By  planting 
one  of  the  lai’ge  seeded  varieties  you 
can  see  a  lot  more  progress  for  the 
time  you  put  in  when  you  come  to 
shell  them.. — H.  L.  C. 

When  transplanting  such  things  as  cab¬ 
bage  or  tomatoes  should  either  the  roots 
or  tops  be  pruned  or  trimmed? 

In  transplanting  you  will  get  the 
best  results  when  you  disturb  the  plant 
as  little  as  possible.  Pruning  either 
roots  or  tops  is  not  advised. 

One  method  of  transplanting  with  a 
minimum  of  disturbance  of  the  plant 
is  to  block  out  the  plants  in  the  flat 
by  running  a  butcher  knife  both 
lengthwise  and  crosswise  of  the  flat 
between  the  plants.  This,  of  course,  will 
cut  some  roots  but  they  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  anyway  when  you  take  plants 
out.  Then  give  the  plants  a  week  to 
develop  new  roots  and,  before  trans¬ 
planting,  soak  the  flat  thoroughly.  You 
can  then  remove  each  plant  with  its 
block  of  soil  practically  with  no  dis¬ 
turbance. 

it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  manure 
for  a  village  home  garden.  How  much 
peat  moss  should  be  used  to  supply  the 
garden  with  sufficient  humus? 

As  you  doubtless  know,  peat  moss  is 
a  rather  expensive  source  of  humus  but 
there  is  certainly  no  object  in  raising 
a  garden  unless  you  can  get  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  The  humus  requirement 
can  be  satisfactorily  supplied  by  using 
a  bale  of  peat  moss  for  each  1,000  sq. 
ft.  every  3  or  4  years. 

You  can,  of  course,  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  peat  moss  required  by  sav¬ 
ing  all  available  plant  materials  such 
as  leaves,  grass,  and  plant  refuse,  put¬ 
ting  it  in  a  pile  and  sprinkling  on  1 
pound  of  5-10-5  fertilizer  for  each  15 
to  20  pounds  of  dry  compost  to  hasten 
its  decay. 
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Your  GUIDE  to 

BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER 
PROFITS! 

— this 


Here’s  a  booklet  that  will 
show  you  how  to  get  better 
crops— bigger  harvests— pay 
you  big  dividends  in  exfra 
profits!  It  gives  valuable 
seed  information  you’re  sure 
to  want— interesting  farm 
facts— and  helpful  tips  on 
fertilizing,  disease  control, 
pasture  improvement,  etc. 
Send  for  FREE  copy  today ! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  42A,  Landisville,  Penna. 


HARDY,  FIELD-GROWN 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


CABBAGE  . 

100 

...  $  .79 

200 

$1.26 

1000 

$3.39 

ONION  . 

.38 

.66 

2.36 

TOMATO  . 

.79 

1.58 

4.48 

PEPPER  . 

-  T.IO 

1.89 

4.98 

SWEET  POTATO 

1.10 

1.89 

4.98 

BROCCOLI  . 

-  1.10 

1.89 

4.98 

CAULIFLOWER  - 

-.  2.20 

3.78 

9,96 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES,  INC. 

n2.V  VINE  ST.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


FREE  plant  catalog 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable  Colored 
Berry  Book.  Describes  and  illustrates  in 
'colors  the  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Asparagus,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  wntten  by  a  lifelong  ^rry 
grower.  Tells  how  we  grow  our  selected  strain 
Townsend’s  GuaranU^  Plants.  Every  gar. 
dener  and  fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 
A  postal  will  briog  yot/r  FREE  COPY 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES 

,  L  SHERMAN  TOWNSENIA  Mjr 

■I2  VINE  STREET,  SALISBURY,  MARYIRND 


TO  GET  YOUR 

S  SEEDS 


Top  Quality  Seeds  for 
all  yourgarden  needs 
FREE  i^tUde 

the  page  seed  COMPANY 

BOX  B-18  GREENE,  N.  Y. 


MIXTURE—  $14.00  per 

Su,':  ,  CLOVER— 99%  pure  including  8% 

ri  nu.r„  Alsike— $25.20  per  bu.  ALSIKE- 

Akn  ^I^TURE — $18.00  per  bu.  while  it  lasts. 

f>  quality  Mediam  Red  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and 

— ss'nn”  59  Oats.  Certified  Hawkeye  Soy  Beans 

to*v^  All  hardy  northern  grown  seeds  direct 

ddSA lowest  producing  section  prices.  Write  for 
Rnv and  price  list.  Fagley  Seed  Co., 
461.  Archbold,  Ohio. 

Sawberry  punts 

and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

E.  BENNIJVG,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

blueberries 

Dlaiit«°**^  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 

Aoe  Each.  $6.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing 

g.  *'•‘‘0  Each.  $12.00  per  Doz.  All  Prepaid. 

*ORGE  N.  MORSE,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


S^inc^ 

Garden  Gossip 

OR  SEVERAL  weeks,  garden 
fever  has  been  mounting  in 
my  system.  I  have  been 
scanning  seed  catalogues, 
making  plans,  and  looking 
ahead  to  enjoying  the  first  vegetables. 
As  usual,  the  first  vegetable  will  be 
asparagus  which,  depending  on  the 
weather,  will  appear  along  the  last  of 
April  or  the  first  of  May. 

The  commercial  asparagus  grower 
discs  in  the  tops  to  add  humus  but 
I  find  that  it  isn’t  practical  on  the 
home  garden  spot,  so  I  have  already 
raked  them  together  and  burned  them, 
not  without  regret  as  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  humus. 

I  have  also  added  lime  and  will  add 
commercial  fertilizer.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  is  workable,  the  bed  will  be 
thoroughly  cultivated.  There  will  be  a 
few  days  when  this  can  be  done  before 
the  asparagus  appears  and  several 
thorough  cultivations  will  give  me  a 
head  start  op  the  weeds.  Then  in  the 
middle  of  the  cutting  season  I  will 
harvest  the  spears  right  to  the  ground 
and  give  another  thorough  cultivation. 
It  will  kill  some  spears  that  are  just 
ready  to  break  through  the  ground, 
but  checking  the  weeds  will  be  worth 
the  loss. 

Plowing 

I  had  the  garden  plowed  last  fall, 
chiefly  because  it  is  always  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  get  it  done  just  when  I  wish  in 
the  spring.  Now  I  will  be  ready  to 
plant  peas  early,  perhaps  by  the  time 
you  read  this. 

A  few  days  later  onion  sets  will  be 
put  out  and  lettuce,  radishes,  carrots 
and  beets  sown.  Doubtless,  there  are 
some  advantages  in  waiting  until 
Decoration  Day  and  doing  all  the 
planting  at  once,  but  early  sowing 
lengthens  the  season. 

Ground  for  later  crops  will  be  har¬ 
rowed  often  and  shallow.  Deep  har¬ 
rowing  brings  weed  seed  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  If  you  harrow  shallow  several 
times  and  kill  all  the  weeds  in  the  first 
inch  of  soil,  your  weed  problem  will  be 
greatly  lessened. 

Plants 

I  am  always  torn  between  the  desire 
to  grow  my  own  plants  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  buying  them.  I  have  grown 
two  or  three  excellent  flats  of  plants 
under  an  electric  heat  lamp.  More 
could  be  grown  with  one  lamp  if  I  had 
a  large  window  with  a  southern  expos¬ 
ure  and  then  used  the  heat  lamp  only 
to  supplement  the  heat  and  light  from 
the  window.  For  a  relatively  small 
sum  you  can  buy  the  equipment  to 
build  a  small  electric  hot  bed.  I  have 
toyed  with  the  idea  but  haven’t  yet 
made  the  purchase. 

Probably  I  will  continue  to  buy  the 
early  plants  I  need.  I  have  found  that 
it  pays  to  buy  plants  early  before  they 
are  picked  over  by  other  gardeners. 
Buy  the  ones  that  are  stocky  rather 
than  those  that  are  the  tallest.  If  they 
are  taken  right  from  the  greenhouse, 
don’t  transplant  immediately.  Leave 
them  outdoors  for  a  few  days  in  the 
flats.  In  the  meantime,  run  a  knife 
crosswise  and  lengthwise  between  the 
plants  to  block  them  off.  After  a  few 
days,  when  you  are  ready  to  transplant 
them,  water  thoroughly  in  time  to 
soak  the  soil.  In  this  way  the  plants 
can  be  lifted  otit  of  the  flats  and 
transferred  to  the  garden  with  very 
little  disturbance  of  the  roots.  Do  not 
trim  either  tops  or  roots  when  setting. 

Avoiding  A  Surplus 

I  find  some  temptation  to  use  all 
the  plants  in  a  flat  and  all  the  seed  in 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


We  guarantee  you'll  pick  these 

STEIlBE&Bnill 
STBWBERRIES 

in  90 

FAMOUS  GEM  EVERBEARING 

Stern’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  gardening  You'll  pick  these 
big,  juicy  strawberries  in  July— or  your  money  back ! 

Every  plant  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  bear 
delicious  fruit  in  90  days. 

These  ■GEM  Everbearing  Strawberries  will  start  bear¬ 
ing  in  July  and  will  continue  to  bear  until  freezing 
weather.  Big,  firm,  round  berries  Extra  )uicy,  extra  rich 
flavor,  very  sweet.  Make  mouth  watering  short-cakes, 
pies,  jam,  irresistible  with  cream  Next  year  and  after 
they'll  bear  earliest  and  continue  up  to  freezing  time. 


■ 

Thousands  of  feeders  on 
thick  fibrous  roots.  Stern’s 
plants  produce  fast,  heavy 
crops.  All  plants  are  care¬ 
fully  packed  to  protect  root 
system.  Bemember,  every 
plant  Ls  guaranteed  to  bear 
In  90  days. 

STRONG  PLANTS 

Selected  highest  quality 
Thick,  heavy  roots. 


SO  plants  100  plants  250  plants 

$300  $500  $iooo 

SEND  CASH  OR  ORDER  C.O.D. 


add  5%  If  you 
want  us  to  pay 
postage. 


ditionally  for  one  full  year.  If,  for  any 
reason,  you  are  not  delighted  with  thgse 
quality  products,  purchase  pnce  w^l  be 
dea  -  --  •  ~ 


UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE! 

SATISFACTION- 

or  your  money  bock  refunded  promptly.  You  need  NOT  re 

Ordor  NOW  for  Immediato  DoHvary  turn  the  plants. 

A  STERN’S  NURSERIES  A 

^  DEP'T  A  •  '  GENEVA.  N.  Y.  ^ 


‘Xlimate-conditioned’’  for  YOUR  farm, 

^  northern  grown  for  YOUR  needs  —  insured 
for  you  by  Dibble’s  famous  “10-day-any- 
test-or-money-back”  guarantee!  You  just  can’t 
buy  any  better  quality ! 

Reserve  yours  today — and  Be  Sure. 
ALFALFA  —  CLOVERS  —  GRASS  SEEDS  —  OATS 
SOY  BEANS  —  BARLEY  —  CORN  —  POTATOES 
One  Quality  —  the  BEST  possible. 

^  One  Price  —  the  LOWEST  possible. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


m 


EDWARD  F. DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER-HoneoyeFalk-NY 


FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants 


Grape  Vines 


Send  for  Catalog  which  contains  a  splendid  assortment  to  select  from:  backed 
with  an  experience  of  Forty  years  in  growing  GOOD  DEPENDABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK  at  reasonable  prices  on  the  firm  basis  of  value  received. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER. 

HOME  COLLECTION.  ASSORTED  FRUIT  TREES 

Cortland  Apple,  Bartlett  Pear,  Montmorency  (best  pie)  Cherry,  Fellemburg 
Prune,  Elberta  Peach,  2  yr.  old  trees,  5  to  6  ft.,  $1.50  each,  or  the  collection 
for  $6.00. 

GARDEN  COLLECTION.  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

25  Red,  25  Purple,  25  Black.  $5.25  or  any  25  for  $2.00. 

RED.  WHITE  and  BLUE  GRAPE  COLLECTION. 

Caco,-  Niagara,  Concord.  Three  year  old  BEARING  AGE  VINES  for  $1.25. 
All  of  the  above  strictly  first  class,  well  rooted.  None  better  grown.  No 
C.O.D.  References,  your  Banker,  Farm  paper  or  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 


THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
WILSON,  R.D.  1  Niagara  County,  N.Y. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ALDEN  CO., 
132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


MACHINERY  REPAIRS 

HEAVY  DUTY  CANVASES  for  New  llollaud  Balers. 
Catalog  Free. 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO..  Los  Angeles  27.  California 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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"Mippsummes/t" 


New ‘York  State  4-H 
Dairy  Champions 

By  H.  A.  WILLMAN 


HAND  FEEDING 


...  to  protect  your  milk  cows, 
young  and  dry  stock  and  beef  cattle  from  profit^robbing: 

'"HIDDEN  HUNGER'"— Lacl(  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  hy  live' 
stocl{  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  protects  against  this  menace  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  he  lacking 
in  the  daily  ration.  Write  for  free  information  about  supplementary 
mineral  feeding  and  the  3  WAYS  of  feeding  MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


NEAR'S 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

HEALTH 


PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 


JR 
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TO  INSURE 


CORRECT  HEALm 


OF  THE  VITAL  MILK  DUCT 

and  avoid  permanent  loss  of  a  quarter,  use  scientifically  shaped, 
ivory  like  Bag  Balm  Dilators.  Smooth,  flexible,  sterili^d  and 
packed  in  medicated  ointment.  Re-  ^ 

tain  natural  lines  of  milk  canal 
while  healing;  will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medi¬ 
cated  Bag  Balm.  At  all  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

Lyndonville,  Vermonf 


TEAT  DILATORS 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

IVrife  for  price  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD’S  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


New  YORK  STATE  project  winners 
in  4-H  dairy  work  were  recently 
chosen  from  225  county  champions 
nominated  by  48  counties.  The  follow¬ 
ing  champions  represent  nearly  10,000 
dairy  and  livestock' members  who  now 
own  1,838  head  of  stock  and  have 
stayed  at  their  job  in  club  work  for  an 
average  period  of  6  years. 

SAMMY  TUCKER,  (upper  left)  age 
18,  Bath,  Steuben  Co.,  is  the  winner 
among  34  county  Jersey  champions. 
Sam,  like  thousands  of  other  farm  boys, 
started  with  a  purebred  calf  and  within 
six  years  had  developed  an  enterprise 
which  he  values  at  more  than  $3,000. 
He  has  an  excellent  leadership  record, 
having  served  three  years  as  a  club 
officer  and,  for  the  past  fouf  years,  he 
has  been  assisting  and  leading  his  local 
club. 

JAMES  DANN,  (lower  left)  age  21, 
Horseheads,  Chemung  Co.,  is  a  Brown 
Swiss  enthusiast.  He  started  in  1936, 
and  even  though  he  lost  his  first  heifer 
and  her  calf  as  a  two  year  old,  he  has 
continued  his  work.  He  owns  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  his  second  calf  and  has  a  herd 
which  consists  of  1  grade  heifer,  6  reg¬ 
istered  heifers  and  5  cows.  He  has  been 
active  as  a  4-H  club  officer  and  council 
member. 

WILLIAM  MATTON,  (upper  right) 
age  21,  Phelps,  Ontario  Co.,  was  chos¬ 
en  first  among  41  Guernsey  county 
project  champions.  Bill  made  his  start 
as  a  4-H  dairy  club  member  by  select¬ 
ing  two  purebred  calves  from  two  dif¬ 
ferent  well-known  Guernsey  breeders. 
Today,  he  owns  and  operates  his  own 
farm,  and  6  of  his  13  head  of  registered 
cattle  are  either  daughters  or  grand¬ 
daughters  of  his  original  two  project 
heifers.  His  entire  herd  comprises  13 
head  of  cows  and  nine  calves  and  heif¬ 
ers,  a  start  which  could  well  be  envied 
by  many  farmers  who  are  very  much 
Bill’s  senior. 

LEE  G.  YUTZLER,  (lower  right) 
age  18,  Holland  Patent,  Oneida  Co., 
“Ayrshire  Champion  among  34  county 
contenders,”  started  with  a  grade  Ayr¬ 
shire  calf  which  he  purchased  from 
wages  earned  while  working  on  hie 
uncle’s  farm.  When  this  grade  heifer 
freshened,  he  sold  her,  then  bought  a 
purebred  calf.  Two  years  later,  Lee 


purchased  two  cows  and  another  heifer 
at  a  cost  of  $700  which  he  borrowed 
from  his  local  bank.  According  to  Lee,  , 
he  has  paid  back  the  $700  from  milk  , 
checks  and  wages,  and  this  year  bor-  1 
rowed  $1000  which  he  used  to  help  pay 
for  four  more  cows  which  he  has  added 
to  his  growing  dairy  herd. 

WARREN  WIGSTEN  (center)  age  i 
21,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  was 
not  only  the  winner  of  the  Holstein 
championship,  but  was  named  as  the 
grand  champion  in  all-breed  dairy  pro¬ 
ject  competition.  Warren,  who  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  eleven  years  of  4-H  club  work, 
an  ex-service  man,  is  now  a  student  at- 
Cornell. 

A  lack  of  facilities  has  limited  a 
normal  expansion  of  Warren’s  herd, 
therefore  he  has  sold  21  head  of  cattle 
over  the  years.  With  the  good  type  and 
production  which  he  has  in  his  present 
herd  of  7  head,  he  thinks  that  he  has 
the  foundation  for  a  good  herd  when 
he  leaves  college. 

—  A.A.  — 

A  COIVTEST  FOR  JUNIOR 
VEGETABLE  GROWERS 

NNOUNCEMENT  has  already  been 
made  of  the  1949  production  and 
marketing  contest  conducted  by  the 
National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association.  Prizes  provided  by  the 
A  &  P  Tea  Company  include  a  $500 
scholarship  for  the  national  champion 
( last  year  this  was  won  by  David 
Pratt  of  Ithaca),  four  regional  schol¬ 
arships  of  $200,  thirty-three  sectional 
scholarships  of  $100  each  and  four 
awards  of  $100  each  in  every  state. 

Any  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  21  inclusive  who  has  a 
sincere  interest  in  vegetable  produc-  , 
tion  is  eligible.  If  you  are  interested,  | 
get  in  touch  with  your  county  4-H  ex-  , 
tension  leader  or  teacher  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  write  to  the  National  Junior 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  103 
French  Hall,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Incidentally,  we  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pay  a  sincere  tribute  to  ^ 
Professor  Grant  B.  Snyder  of  Massa-  1 
chusetts,  who  has  given  unstintingly  . 
of  his  time  to  the  activities  of  the 
Junior  group,  including  the  production 
and  marketing  contest. 


ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS  MAY  START  TO 
BREAK  DOWN  AFTER  60-70  HOURS. 


SOME  SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM'*  TRACTOR  OILS 
ARE  READY  TO  GIVE  UP  AFTER  ONLY 
100  HOURS  OF  HEAT  AND  WEAR. 


VEEOOL 
Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger 
Cars .  .  .  Trucks 
. . .  Tractors. 


VEEDOL  GIVES  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR  A 
FULL  150  HOURS  OF  EXTRA  PROTECTION 
AT  NO  EXTRA  COST. 


VEEDOL  Is 
available 
in  5-gallon 
pails,  15-,  30- 
and  50- 
gallon  drums. 


TRACTOR  OIL 


Veedol  actually  saves  you  money 
in  five  ways  .  .  . 

SAVE^  Oftiei*  gives  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline -fueled  tractors 
SAVES  FUEL-w  reduces  power  blow-by 
SAVES  time*— ^avoids  breakdown  delays 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILIS-^ resists  heat  and  wear 
SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— protects  engine  parts 


The  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 


Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 
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JSECOIMD  AIMIMUAL 

Empire  State  Brown  Swiss  Sale 

SATIJIIDAY,  APRIL  23,  1949 

SALE  STARTS  AT  1:00  P.  M. 

Cornell  University  Judging  Pavilion 

ITHACA,  A.Y. 

Empire  State  breeders  consign  top  animals  for  your  selection. 

FRESH  COWS  -  BRED  HEIFERS  -  OPEN  HEIFERS  -  BULLS 

SALE  COMMITTEE:  W.  B.  S'tewart,  Piffard.  Ed.  Schillawski,  Auburn.  Stewart 
Benedict,  Massena.  Harold  Magnussen,  Rexford. 

AUCTIONEER:  Tom  Whittaker.  Brandon,  Vt.  PEDIGREES:  Norm  Magnussen, 
Lake  Mills,  Wise.  For  catalog  wriJ^j  to  W.  11.  STEWART,  PIFFARD,  N.  Y. 


60 
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60 
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UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  DAYS  LATER— Now 
badly  swollen,  caked.  baq  is.  often  normal 
due  to  calving.  Danne  Massaging  with  UD> 
of  chronic  condition.  DEROLE  may  get  cows 
UDDEROLE  used  for  in  production  MUCH 
massaging.  SOONER. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Ca.ving  •  •  •  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-wav  help: 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 

8>oz.  tin  $1.00  5-lb.  can  $8.00 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feeu  stores,  also  drug  and  veter¬ 
inary  supply  stores.  Or  send  SI  to  Dawnwood  Farms, 
Dept.  AA.  Amenia,  N  Y..  and  we  will  send  you  an 
3-oz.  tin  postpaia. 


AIMIMOLJIVCIIVG 
NEW  YORK  HEREFORD 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

ANINJLJAL  SALE 

MAY  7,  1949 

PAVILION,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

HORNED  AND  POLLED 

40  FEMALES  —  6  BULLS 

CONSIGNORS 

Chino  Farms  — Church  Hill,  Md. 

Cornell  University  — Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Alex  De  Brucque  &  Son — Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Wayne  Fisher 
Gage  Stock  Farm 
S.  W.  Hagan 
Richard  Hughs 
Ray  Long 
Gerald  Orbaker 
Rob-Lyn  Farm 
Harold  Smith 
Southern  Acres 
Webster  Tilton 
C.  E.  Townsend 


— Williamson,  N.  Y. 
— Delanson,  N.  Y. 

— Mannsville,  N.  Y. 
— Mannsville,  N.  Y. 
—Angola,  N.  Y. 
—Williamson,  N.  Y. 

— Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
— North  Rose,  N.  Y. 
— Shelburne,  Vt. 

— Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
— Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


For  Catalogues  write 
ROBERT  J.  GENERAUX,  Sales  Manager 
R.  1,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


3rd  MADISON  COUNTY  SALE 

MONDAY,  APRIL  18,  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Heated  Sale  Pavilion 

77  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  T.  B.  Accredi¬ 
ted,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated.  Every 
animal  personally  selected  by  2  competent  judges  from 
50  leading  herds  of  Madison  County,  for  half  a 
century  a  leading  Holstein  county  of  America. 

W.  T.  JONES,  Chairman  of  Sales  Committee,  Cazen- 
ovia,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


DAIRY  CATTLE  COMMISSION  AUCTION 

Auction  every  2nd  and  4th  Monday  at  one  o’clock. 
A  consignment  of  Registered  and  Grade  Holsteins  from 
Canada  for  each  sale.  For  top  prices  consign  your 
cattle  here.  If  in  the  market  for  good  Dairy  Cattle, 
you  will  find  them  here.  Sale  held  in  heated  pavilion. 
JOHNCOX,  BARRY  &  JOHNCOX 
VICTOR,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  197 


Web  T russ . . .  improved  design  foi  natural  re¬ 
lief  at  a  reasonable  price.  Reputable  surgical 
manufacturer,  years  in  business,  offers  folder 
if  you  write  now.  Money  Back  Absolutely 
Guaranteed  If  Relief  Not  Satisfactory. 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept  aa-42  Haeerstown,  Md. 


What  exclusive  features 


A  Harder  Silo,  and  only  a  Harder,  gives 
you  exclusive  features  of  design, 
strength  and  convenience.  Take,  for 
example,  the  sturdy  Harder  Hinged 
Door  Front.  It  has  a  continuous  opening 
front,  thus  permitting  removal  of  ensilage 
from  any  level.  And  that’s  just  one  of 
the  many  exclusive  Harder  features. 

Why  not  plan  to  inspect  a  HARDER 
WOOD  STAVE  SILO  soon?  Meanwhile, 
drop  us  a  line.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send 
you  illustrated  descriptive  material 
about  all  the  exclusive  features  in  a 
HARDER  WOOD  STAVE  SILO.  They’re 
very  important  to  you!  Compare! 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


•  Experienced  horsemen  know  there’s 
nothing  like  Absorbine  for  relieving  lame¬ 
ness  and  stiffness.  By  speeding  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  injury,  it  helps  carry  off  con¬ 
gestion  . . .  usually  brings  swellings  down  in 
a  few  hours !  Won’t  blister  or  remove  hair. 
A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  of  Absorbine  costs 
only  $2.50.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Aberdeen  Angus  Sale 

Saturday,  April  30 

AT  CORNELL.  UNIVERSITY  • 
Livestock  Pavilion — 12:30  DST 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1  A  Dill  I  D  Mostly  Ready  for 

I  U  DULLv  Service 

CA  UCICCDO  Calf 

UU  ntlrCnd  to^J«tstanding 

13  th  annual  Northeastern 
Association  event  featuring 
the  very  best  in  breeding 
from  leading  herds.  The  pro¬ 
fitable  easy-feeding  kind. 

Be  sure  to  attend. 

Write  for  catalog  to 

MYRON  FUERST,  Safes  Manager 
BOX  A,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


Sav  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist, 


By  J.  F.  (Doc)  ROBERTS 


nT  SEEMS  TO  ME  that  I  am 
meeting  more  farmers  than 
ever  before  who  are  worry¬ 
ing  about  their  future,  wond¬ 
ering  how  they  are  going  to 
keep  the  gains  they  have  made  and 
operate  on  a  lower  market  with  higher 
taxes  and  fixed  costs.  , 

Fundamentally,  this  is  a  question 
that  is  hitting  every  business  man  hard 
right  now.  Farmers,  in  general,  are  in 
a  better  position  and  have  more  con¬ 
trol  over  their  situation  than  most 
business  men  have. 

Here  are  23  reasons  why  farmers  go 
broke  or  lose  money,  and  to  reverse 
them  gives  you  23  things  that  you  can 
try  to  avoid  to  keep  from  losing  money 
or  going  broke: 

1.  Failure  to  accomplish  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  time  spent. 

2.  Failure  to  make  hired  labor  pro¬ 
duce  every  hour. 

3.  Failure  to  think  and  work  in 
terms  of  dollar  returns. 

4.  No  real  buying  or  selling  sense. 

5.  Lack  of  thinking  way  ahead. 

6.  Rushing  through  jobs  —  big  or 
little. 

7.  Leaving  jobs  not  completely  fin¬ 
ished. 

8.  Willingness  to  leave  tough  jobs 
until  later. 

9.  Too  many  outside  diversions. 

10.  Too  many  family  diversions. 

11.  Not  planning  out  every  detail  of 
every  job  before  starting. 

12.  Not  planning  for  the  emergencies 
that  are  sure  to  arise  with  such  plans. 

13.  Trying  to  do  too  much  yourself 
and  not  making  others  help. 

14.  Slackness  in  mechanical  care 
(oiling,  tightening,  keeping  machines 
in  condition,  etc.) 

15.  Wasteful  and  unbalanced  feed 
practices. 

16.  Not  watching  little  expenses 
(tractor  mileage,  truck  use,  breakage, 
repairs ) . 

17.  Failure  to  keep  up  buildings, 
fences,  etc. 

18.  Failure  to  take  advantage  of 
weather  opportunities. 

19.  Failure  to  learn  from — and  un¬ 
willingness  to  use— farm  research  and 
(Continued  on  Page  23 J 

—  A.A.  — 

9UESTIONS  ABOUT 
iillASS  NILAGU 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
slightest  ill  effects.  Dairjunen  have' 
reported  feeding  up  to  80  pounds  of 
grass  silage  to  a  cow  in  one  day,  and 
certainly  no  one  would  want  to  feed 
that  much  corn  silage. 

Is  it  true  that  a  given  acreage  can 
carry  more  cows  when  a  grass  silage 
program  is  followed?  If  this  is  so,  would 
it  be  more  profitable  to  carry  more  cows 
or  to  keep  the  same  number  of  cows  and 
grow  corn  for  grain? 

Many  dairymen  report  that  they 
can  carry  a  larger  number  of  animals 
by  putting  up  grass  silage.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  keeping  more  cows  or  growing 
more  grain  is  an  individual  problem 
which  a  dairyman  will  settle  for  him¬ 
self  on  the  basis  of  what  he  feels  will 
be  most  profitable.  If  he  already  has 
a  barn  full  of  cows  and  doesn’t  wish 
to  build  and  if  he  is  in  an  area  that 
will  grow  good  corn,  he  is  quite  likely 
to  follow  that  practice. 

Will  a  preservative,  cither  molasses 
or  grain  such  es  corn  end  cob  meal,  pre¬ 
vent  mold? 

No.  Mold  develops  from  silage  that 
is  too  dry  and  which  therefore  con¬ 
tains  air,  and  it  will  develop  regard¬ 
less  of  the  preservative  used. 


RILCO 


buildings  on  your  farm  will 
help  make  your  work  easier.  'They  go  up  fast 
—  stay  up  for  decades  —  always  look  sturdy 
and  prosperous  —  need  little  maintenance. 
They’re  Farm-engineered  for  maximum  utility. 


are 


RAFTERS 

kiln-dried  straight-grain 
bonded  together  under  pressure  with  the  finest 
of  modern  structural  glues.  They’re  continuous 
from  foundation  to  roof  ridge. 


made  of  selected, 
lumber.  They’re 


W  I  : 


and  drilled  for  bolts  with  perfect 
precision  at  the  factory,  Rilco  Rafters  come  to 
you  complete  with  all  connecting  hardware  all 
ready  to  put  up.  They  need  no  inside  posts  or 
supports  so  your  building  goes  up  faster,  with 
less  lumber  and  less  labor  cost.  Yet  you  get 
more  usable  space  in  any  Rilco  building. 


you  work  with  Rilco  Rafters.  There’s  no  time- 
wasting  cutting  and  fitting  on  the  job.  Simply 
bolt  each  pair  of  rafters  together  w'ith  special 
ridge  plates,  raise'  them  into  position  with  a 
rope,  bolt  them  to  the  sill  or  plate  with  special 
angle  irons  and  metal  dowels  .  .  .  then  cover 
with  siding  and  roofing.  Many  farmers  build 
without  any  additional  help. 


1  B  ■¥■  E  to  see  your  Rilco  dealer  now,  and 
get  started  on  planning  your  new  buildings. 
There  are  Rilco  Rafters  for  every  type  of  farm 
building.  Your  dealer  can  help  you  with  plans 
and  materials. 


RILCO 


VHOOO 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 


601A  BROOKS  BUILDING  •  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Premier  Stanchion 

(Remote  Control) 

Local  Agents  Wanted 

Opportunity  to  capitalize  the  fast  developing 
interest  in  this  new  type  stanchion  which 
operates  from  driveway  behind  the  cow. 

Premier  Sales  Engineers 

Box  407,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


Oswego  County  Dispersal 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  14 
55  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

LOREN  CLARK  herd,  his  farm,  8  miles 
north  of  PHOENIX  on  Route  54. 

Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  calfhood  vacci¬ 
nated,  eligible  tor  shipment  into  any  state. 
16  daughters  of  one  sire  sell,  eoch  testing 
4%  or  better  except  3.  The  16  average  447 
lb.  fat,  4%,  11181  lb.  milk,  2  time  milking. 
Nearly  all  lust  fresh  or  ready. 

It's  a  wonderful  herd.  All  heme  raised, 
started  30  years  ago. 

Farm  and  equipment  sell  in  forenoon.  Cattle 
at  12:30  P.  M.  in  a  tent. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N,  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
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;4cctt'Mtc  SeccUtiA 

with  a  GRAIN  DRILL 

'Pcud 


T 


HE  need  for  an  accurate  rate 
and  a  uniform  depth  of  seed¬ 
ing  is  generally  realized.  If 
seed  is  planted  too  deep  or 
too  shallow,  too  thick  or  too 
thin,  or  if  the  drill  leaves  strips  un¬ 
planted  the  yield  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
duced  accordingly.  Many  grain  drills 
that  have  been  used  for  several  years 
do  not  sow  the  amount  of  seed  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  dial  plate,  and  there  may 
be  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
depth  of  seeding  between  different 
runs.  All  grain  drills  have  adjustments 
for  setting  the  rate  of  seeding  to  the 
amount  shown  on  the  indicator  and 
for  securing  uniform  depth  of  furrow 
openers. 


Calibrating'  a  Drill 

The  only  way  the  amount  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  seed  sown  by  a  grain  drill 
can  be  definitely  known  is  by  calibra¬ 
tion.  The  steps  are  as  follows: 

1.  Jack  up  one  wheel  so  that  it  can 
be  turned  to  operate  the  seeding 
mechanism.  Tie  a  piece  of  rope  or  a 
rag  around  the  rim  to  count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  revolutions  as  you  turn  the 
wheel,  turning  at  about  the  same  speed 
as  it  would  travel  in  the  field. 

2.  Pull  the  seed  tubes  out  of  the 
boots  and  put  a  can  or  a  paper  bag 
under  each  tube. 

3.  Put  enough  seed  in  the  seed  box 
to  make  sure  that  each  run  will  feed 
normally. 

4.  Set  the  seeding  indicator  to  sow 
the  desired  quantity  per  acre. 

5.  Calibrate  the  number  of  turns  of 
the  wheel  that  are  necessary  to  seed 
one  acre.  This  is  simple  arithmetic.  For 
a  14  X  7  drill  ( 14  feeds  spaced  7  inches 
apart),  the  calculations  are: 

14  X  7  98  inches  or  8.17  feet,  width 

of  the  drill.  43,560  -^  8.17  =  5,332  feet, 
the  distance  traveled  to  seed  one  acre. 
5,422  -P  12.6  =  424  revolutions  per  acre. 
12.0  is  the  circumference  of  a  4  foot 
diameter  wheel  (common  for  grain 
drills)  and  43,560  is  the  number  of 
square  feet  in  an  acre. 

6.  Engage  the  clutch  and  turn  the 
wheel  the  required  number  of  turns  to 
equal  ^4  acre.  A  14  x  7  drill  requires 
106  turns. 

7.  Collect  the  grain  that  has  been 
dropped  into  the  tins  or  the  paper  bags 
and  compare  the  amounts  through  the 
different  seed  tubes.  If  the  drill  is  feed¬ 
ing  evenly,  each  bag  or  can  will  con¬ 
tain  the  same  amount  of  seed.  Weigh 
or  measure  the  total  amount  of  seed 
dropped  and  compare  it  with  the  rate 
of  seeding  the  drill  was  set  for.  Multi¬ 


ply  the  amount  of  seed  collected  by 
four  to  get  the  actual  amount  per  acre. 

for  Seeding 

Errors 

Uneven  feeding  between  seed  runs 
on  fiuted  feed  drills  can  be  corrected 
'oy  loosening  the  hopper  bolts  of  the 
runs  that  are  seeding  more  or  less  than 
most  of  the  ruris  and  moving  the  hop¬ 
pers  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  to 
change  the  rate  of  seeding  of  indi¬ 
vidual  runs.  Single  runs  on  double  run 
drills  do  not  often  get  out  of  adjust¬ 
ment.  If  they  do,  the  only  method  of 
adjusting  the  rate  of  seeding  is  to 
change  the  gate  adjustment. 

If  the  seed  runs  feed  evenly  but  the 
rate  per  acre  is  incorrect,  it  is  possible 
to  set  the  indicator  on  the  dial  plate 
to  show  the  actual  rate  of  seeding.  Un¬ 
less  the  drill  is  badly  worn,  the  newly 
adjusted  scale  plate  should  be  depend¬ 
able  for  all  rates  of  seeding. 

Field  Operaiion 

The  drill  must  be  run  steadily  and 
evenly  to  do  a  good  job  of  seeding.  Un¬ 
steady  driving  or  swinging  of  the  pole 
causes  uneven  seeding  and  probable  re¬ 
duction  of  yields.  For  that  reason  the 
drill  should  be  pulled  with  a  fixed  draw 
bar.  The  hitch  should  be  adjusted  so 
that  the  top  of  the  box  is  level.  If  the 
drill  is  hitched  too  low  in  front  and  the 
box  tilts  forward,  uneven  shallow  cov¬ 
ering  results.  If  the  box  tilts  back,  the 
seed  is  covered  too  deeply  and  the  draft 
is  increased.  The  bottom  of  the  shoe 
may  wear  rapidly  also. 

Winter  Storage 

The  drill  will  remain  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  much  longer  if  it  is  properly  pre¬ 
pared  for  winter  storage. 

1.  Remove  ALL  fertilizer  and  seed 
from  the  drill,  clean  out  the  seed  cups, 
open  the  gates  wide  and  flush  out  with 
kerosene. 

2.  Grease  each  fitting  thoroughly. 

3.  Coat  the  furrow  openers  with  rust 
preventative. 

4.  If  the  drill  is  mounted  on  rubber 
tires,  block  up  the  wheels  to  take  the 
weight  off  the  tires. 

5.  Coat  the  wooden  box  with  linseed 
oil. 

'  6.  Lower  the  furrow  openers  on  to  a 
board  to  release  the  spring  tension. 

—  A.A.  — 

THE  PETIIOEEEM 
INDUSTRY  AND 
AGRICULTUHE 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
animal  and  vegetable  oils  used  in  the 
preparation  of  special  lubricants,  and 
quantities  of  wheat  bran,  cotton  seed 
hulls  and  sugar  cane  residue.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  for  example,  are  employed  in  the 
plugging  of  porous  underground  for¬ 
mations  often  found  in  the  drilling  of 
wells. 

Agriculture  has  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  farm  mechanization,  not 
only  for  the  annual  saving  of  4  bil¬ 
lion  man  hours  since  the  end  of  World 
War  1  but  also  to  keep  our  nation 
strong  and  healthy  with  adequate 
amounts  of  nutritious  foods. 

The  Petroleum  Industry  recognizes 
its  responsibility  in  connection  with 
farm  mechanization  in  making  certain 
that  the  farmers  always  have  enough 
fuel  and  lubricants  to  operate  this  im¬ 
portant  machinery,  the  investment  in 
which  totals  six  and  a  quarter  billion 
dollars. 


Whether  you  use  your  tractor  for 


<1 


PHONE  OR  WRITi  THE  LOCAL 
SINCLAIR  REPRESENTATIVE  TODAY 


SINCLAIR 


smcuia 


OPALINE 

Motor  oil 


opaline 

motor  oil 


The  new  wonder  animals  from 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Send  name  and  address  for 
big.  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST.,  MOBILE.  ALA. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


^  No 

A  faster  brush  cutter  and  Other 

wood  sawing  machine.  Pro-  .  -r.  ..i 

pels  itself  while  cutting 

saplings  and  brush.  7  H-P  motor.  Many  outstanding, 
exclusive  features.  Available  attachments:  sickle 
bar,  rotary  tiller,  sprayer,  air  compressor,  snow  plow  and 
pulley  for  belt  work.  Thousands  in  use.  FBEE  booklet. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  I  -931  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

America's  leading  Auctioneers  teach  you.  Students 
sell  actual  sales  during  term.  Our  graduates  are 
successful.  Earn  large  income.  Term  soon.  FREE  catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Mason  City.  Iowa 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


BUY  BY  MAIL  A  SAVE! 

Cigarettes  $f.50 

OTHER  CHARGE  pPOStPJ^ 


By  the  carton.  Pay  $1.50  that’s  all.  All  popu¬ 
lar  brands.  5  cartons  min.  order.  Send  chock 
or  money  order.  No  C.O.O.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery.  limit  5  cartons  to  res.  of  N.  Y.  Stole. 
DEPT.  A,  CALVERT  COMPANY 
2208  EUTAW  PLACE,  BALTIMORE  17,  MO. 


(212)  20 
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BABY  0  PER 

CHICKS  15 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


Vaecinating  Hens  for 
Newcastle  Disease 

Jl.  C.  WejCLueA 


0 


Special  Prices  on  Large  Orders 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  own  Breed¬ 
ers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free,) 
tube  agglutination. 


Our  chicks  have  inherited  immunity 
against  Newcastle  for  approximately  4 
to  5  weeks. 

TOLMANS  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID 


GROWTH,  EARLY 
MATURITY,  Profit¬ 
able  EGG  YIELD. 

Ideal  combination  bird 
for  broilers,  roasters, 
or  market  eggs. 

Send  for  FREE  circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST,  at  ONE 
I  PRICE. 


TOLMAK 

Cs  SONS,  INC. 


DEPT.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


rarMS  Chicks 


For  maximum  results  —  raise 
TOP  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Chapman 

_  Chicks  are  famous  for  high 

livability,  fast  growth  and  feather¬ 
ing,  quality  meat,  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  eggs.  All  breeders  on 
our  own  farms — N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED 
— PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED-ROCK  (Sex-Linked)  CROSSES 
Order  Chapman  Chicks!  Write  today 
for  folder  and  prices. 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 


238  WARREN  ST. 


GLENS  FALLS,  N. 


Trade-Name 
Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 


X.ymi>\£iNEW  HAMPSHIRES 

wSiw.SPIZZERINKTUM 


SPIZZERINKTUM  .  .  . 

The  Mark  of  Supremacy 
in  the  Poultry  World. 

N.H.-U.S.  APPROVED  and 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and 
BARRED  ROCKS 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS 

bv  .A-ir  Kieight,  I’aicel  Tost  or  E.xpress 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 


CHRISTIE  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  1 1 ,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


NEW 


High  Hamp  Pen  1947-48  Storrs  Egg  Test 

Backed  by  years  of  contest  winning  and  progeny 
testing  for  livalnlity,  egg  and  meat  production. 

Also  HAMP-ROCK  (Sex-Link)  CROSS 

All  chicks  from  our  own  I’ullorum  Clean  breeders. 
Write  for  free  folder  and  price  list. 

VANCREST  FARM,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 


FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 

Big  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors.)  Bred  for  moat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and 
Red- Rock  Crosses.  Straiglit  run  or  sexed.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  Fairport,  New  York 


A.  W.  ULSH’S  CHIX 


Large  type  Wh.  Legs.  &  Papular  Heavy  Breeds. 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Order  Early.  Write  for 
Circular  &  Price  List. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS 


4  to  8  weeks.  Reds, 
White  Leghorns. 


FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Paul  S.  Pellman, 
Owner,  Richfield,  Penns. 


AS  YOU  drive  across  our  rolling 
Northeast  countryside,  the  hills 
ahead  often  look  mighty  steep  and 
long,  but  when  you  get  close  to  them, 
they  are  not  so  bad.  So  it  has  been 
with  Newcastle  disease.  A  few  short 
years  ago  this  new,  mysterious  menace 
to  chickens  suddenly  appeared  in  our 
Northeast.  Rumors  of  heavy  losses 
among  chicks  and  complete  and  sud¬ 
den  stoppage  of  egg  production  in  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  spread  like  wild-fire.  It 
seems  to  be  a  human  failing  to  fear  the 
unknown.  Here  was  a  strange  new  dis¬ 
ease,  and  to  say  we  feared  it  borders 
on  understatement. 

Soon  it  was  evident  that  Newcastle 
had  come  to  stay.  We  couldn’t  drive  the 
newcomer  away.  It  became  clear  that 
we  had  better  learn  to  know  him  bet¬ 
ter,  to  live  with  him  if  necessary.  The 
more  we  have  learned  about  him  the 
less  terrible  he  appears,  and  month  by 
month  we  fear  him  less  and  less.  I  dare 
say  that  in  another  year  we  will  think 
of  Newcastle  disease  as  we  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  think  of  fowl  pox  and  a  few  other 
challenges,  something  that  can  not  be 
ignored,  that  must  be  dealt  with,  but 
nothing  to  get  panicky  about. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  improved 
state  of  affairs  came  about  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  prompt  and  effective  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  poultry  pathologists.  They 
developed  vaccines,  and  worked  out  a 
program  of  vaccination  that  apparent¬ 
ly  completely  protects  laying  flocks 
against  the  disease  and  greatly  reduces 
its  rava.ges  in  jmung  stock  if  it  does 
not  completely  protect  them.  Further¬ 
more,  the  pathologists  made  a  most 
significant  discovery  which  greatly 
simplifies  the  fight  against  Newcastle. 
They  found  that  hens  that  have  had  the 
disease,  or  that  have  been  vaccinated 
against  it,  become  immune  for  life. 
Also  that  such  hens  transfer  enough 
immunity  to  the  eggs  they  lay  that 
chicks  hatched  from  these  eggs  are 
also  immune  to  Newcastle  for  a  short 
time.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  this 
“passive”  immunity  lasts  for  about 
four  weeks.  That  is  probably  true  for 
some  chicks,  but  not  for  all.  It  is  not 
safe  to  count  on  a  bunch  of  chicks  be¬ 
ing  immune  more  than  2)4  weeks. 
However,  even  2)4  weeks  carries  them 
past  the  most  critical  period  when  an 
outbreak  might  prove  fatal  to  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  the  flock. 

Unless  your  chicks  are  in  real  danger 
of  natural  exposure,  it  is  best  to  post¬ 
pone  vaccinating  them  until  they  are 
4  or  even  5  weeks  old,  for  two  reasons. 
Vaccination  is  almost  as  hard  on  some 
very  young  chicks  as  the  desease  itself, 
and  the  more  age  they  have  the  less 
severe  is  the  shock.  In  the  second 
place,  at  three  or  even  four  weeks  some 
chicks  are  still  carrying  the  “passive” 
immunity  from  their  mothers.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  will  not  “take”  until  that  immun¬ 
ity  has  expired.  The  ideal  time  for  vac¬ 
cinating  pullets  is  when  they  are  on 
range  and  about  12  weeks  old,  and  at 
least  a  full  month  before  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  lay.  Vaccination  any  later  than 
that  will  retard  the  start  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  may  cause  poor  shell  qual¬ 
ity  when  production  starts.  The  best 
time  to  vaccinate  older  hens  is  while 
they  are  in  their  molt. 

Vaccinated  Stock  IVot 
IJkcly  To  Sprcail 
The  Disease 

Is  it  safe  to  vaccinate  growing  pul¬ 
lets  when  susceptible  laying  hens  are 
on  the  same  farm? 'Will  the  disease  be 
carried  to  the  laying  stock?  To  answer 
that  question  it  can  be  pointed  out 
that  of  quite  a  large  number  of  places 
where  pullets  were  vaccinated  last  fall, 


in  only  one  case  did  the  laying  stock 
take  the  disease.  In  that  one  case  there 
was  little  doubt  of  the  disease  having 
been  carried  over  from  the  vaccinated 
pullets.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  while 
the  danger  does  exist,  and  you  are  tak¬ 
ing  chances  when  you  do  it,  the  risk  is 
relatively  small.  Of  course  it  is  also 
true  that  you  are  using  a  living  virus, 
and  if  you  get  any  of  the  vaccine  on 
your  hands,  clothing  or  shoes  you  (not 
the  pullets)  may  carry  the  disease  to 
the  laying  houfee. 

The  same  method  is  used  in  vaccina¬ 
ting  against  Newcastle  as  for  Fowl 
Pox,  a  double-needle  puncture  of  the 
web  of  one  wing.  You  need  not  get  a 
veterinarian  to  do  it.  Almost  anyone 
can  do  it  ea,sily. 


Should  All  Pullet  Flocks 
lie  A'aceinated? 

That  is  still  an  undecided  point.  At 
first  thought,  I  would  say  not  to  do  it 
as  long  as  the  disease  has  not  appeared 
in  your  community.  On  second  thought 
I  am  inclined  to  modify  that  suggestion 
and  say,  if  your  pullets  are  in  good 
condition  ( no  colds,  no  worms,  no 
coccidiosis,  no  leukosis)  and  you  are 
going  to  vaccinate  them  against  Fowl 
Pox  anyway,  you  may  as  well  vac¬ 
cinate  for  Newcastle  at  the  same  time 
in  the  opposite  wing.  Thus  you  have 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


eggs 


14  days 


earlier 


Start  Chicks  with 

DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-O-Sal 

Drinking  Wafer  Tablets 

Helps  Chicks  Grow  Foster . . .  toy  Eorlier 

Put  Ren-O-Sal  In  chicks’  drinking  water 
from  the  start.  Earlier  eggs  help  you  get 
higher  prices.  Results  are  test-proved. 
Easy-to-use. 

Controls  Coccidiosis  At  Low  Cost— 
+  In  large  doses  Ren-O-Sal  prevents  spread 
+  of  cecal  coccidiosis.  Use  at  first  signs  of 
^  an  outbreak.  Buy  Ren-O-Sal,  today,  at 
hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store.  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

^  When  you  need  poultry  medicines. 

^  ask  for 

+  +  ♦  -F 


Dr. 

“alsbury's 

Attention  Poultrymen 

The  Electric  Litter  Stirrer 

Saves  hours  of  time  and  hard  labor.  Keeps 
litter  well  broken  up,  light  and  airy.  Operates 
on  ordinary  house  wiring.  Now  being  manu¬ 
factured  for: 

LITTER  STIRRER  CO. 
TURNERS  FALLS.  MASS. 

For  full  information  and  trial  offer,  write  to: 

A.  B.  WARD,  Litter  Stirrer  Co. 
Turners  Falls,  Mass.  Box  126  A. 


Babcock  s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Tests.  Record:  4057 
eggs  and  4336.25  points 
or  312  eggs  and  333 
points  per  bird.  Our  pul- 
lets  were  in  top  ten  pens 
(Feb.  1,  1949)  at  each  of 
the  following  tests:  New  Jersey  (Hunter¬ 
don),  Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
California,  and  Georgia. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 


We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  408,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 


Send  for  our  New  Catalog 


36  pages  beautifully  illus 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing;  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


£?cfc 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS— 2  to  12  weeks 
old  Pullets.  Also  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES.  Sexed  or  unsexed.  Day 
old  or  started.  Complete  orice 
list  and  booklet  FREE. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  *C.  Brown.  Prop..  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Sale  delivery  guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  dels 

WHITE  LEUUOKNS  ANU  100  100  100 

BBOWN  LEGHOKNS _ *12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Kooks _  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA _  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  _ _ _  II.OO  (St.  Run  only) 

Also  Started  Chicks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate 
Older  ti'om  ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A,  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Special  Gasson  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg . *13.  *24.  *2.00 

White  Leg.,  Large  Type .  12.  22. 

B.AW.Kox.  N.H.Red,  Kk-R.  Cr.  14.  20.  12.00 
Special  N.  Hamp.  Reds  &  Special 
Rock-Cros.s,  Uirect  from  N.  H.  18.  24.  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  *12.00,  Mixed  Ckls.,  our  choice  $7;50 
All  Breeders  Blood  'Tested.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Sexinii 
95%.  Catalog  FREE.  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER. 

BOX  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


null 


etc  t/VC.  teCftOKMt 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  *2. 
N.  H.  Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks, 
R-Rocks  Cro.ss.  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10- 
(H.  Asst.  Ckls.  $8.)  From  BWD  tested  breeders. 
Cir.  Free.  LEHMAN  STRAWSER’S  HATCHERY. 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty- two  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1^0 
Price  List.  U.S.R.O.P.  Foundation.  S.  C.  Liarge  Tyo« 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  '  Quality 
We  also  otter  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  “*• 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS.  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS 

from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  tor  size,  type  & 
egg  production.  Can  ship  Jan.  18th  or  any  hatch 
after.  Hatches  each  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  fot 
Catalog  &  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  AA  Rt.  2,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

steady,  heav^  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens  niateu 
with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year  breeding 
Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Straign^ 
Rim  Chicks,  Pita.  (Ckla.  S3.-100L  Send  for  free 
Low  Prices.  ^ 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  RICHFIELD.  PA- 
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ORDER 


RICHQUALITY  CHICKS 


LEGHORNS 


At  western  N.Y.  Test  (1947-48) 
Richquality  Leghorns  had  largest 
egg  size  of  any  entry. 

Bred  only  from  our  own  stock 
for  complete  control  of  quality. 

Largest  official 
pullorum  -  clean 
flock  in  New  York 
State.  Vaccinated 
for  Newcastle. 


Write  fot 
Free 

Catalogue 

[Hobart. 


WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


PUNNYBROOK 


^^ROFIT-BRED 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved  —  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Cleon.  Baby  Chicks  —  Sexed 
Pullets  —  Started  Pullets  —  Capons. 
Hatches  Every  Week. 


New  Hompshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  — 
White  Rocks  —  Red  Rock  Sex-links. 
Block  Pullets — Barred  broiler  cross. 
Write  for  circular  —  Established  7920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARTVIS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Bex  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York 


XE  WS! 

ABOUT  FARM-PROVED 

RED  ROCKS  -  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

!■  Priced  to  fit  your  budget. 

2.  All  breeders  Newcastle  vaccinated. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
not  added  much  to  the  job,  and  your 
flock  will  be  protected  against  the  sud¬ 
den  outbreaks  that  sometimes  occur  in 
previously  free  neighborhoods. 

—  A.A.  — 

SPACJE  STANDARDS 

The  American  Feed  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  after  some  years  of  study, 
has  established  a  uniform  set  of  stand¬ 
ards  giving  recommendations  for  space 
needed  for  poultry.  These  standards 
have  been  approved  by  most  state  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations.  Here 
they  are: 

Floor  Space:  A  minimum  of  300  to 
400  square  feet  per  100  birds  should  be 
allotted  when  birds  are  in  continuous 
confinement.  This  total  space  includes 
area  covered  by  roosting  pit  and 
amounts  to  three  to  four  square  feet 
per  bird. 

Feeding  Space :  A  minimum  of  32 
linear  feet  of  feed  hopper  space  should 
be  provided  for  lOO  layers.  Four  4-foot 
feeders  open  to  birds  from  both  sides 
provide  32  feet. 

Water  Space:'  A  minimum  of  one 
8-gallon  waterer  or  equivalent  for  100 
layers  should  be  provided.  When  auto- 
m.atic  float  waterers  or  continuous  jet 
waterers  are  used,  one  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  300  layers. 

Roost  Space:  A  minimum  of  50  to 
58  feet  per  100  birds  is  required,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  of  the  bird.  This 
allov/s  six  to  seven  inches,  although 
heavy  birds  in  a  warm  climate  may 
require  nine  inches. 

Nest  Space:  A  minimum  of  20  indi¬ 
vidual  box  typfe  nests  should  be  allowed 
per  100  birds. 

—  A.A.  — 

USING  HYDRATED  LIME 
WITH  POULTRY  MANURE 


3.  N.  Y. — U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

4.  All  New  Robbins  Incubators. 

Write  or  call  today  for  full  information. 

•  MARSHALL  BROTHERS  • 

Rf.  5A  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 


yUe  Beit  QrmiUtuUlwt 

QUALITY  and  PRICE 

Quality  Leghorn  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs, 
Started  Pullets  Priced  Right 
Free  Price  List  and  Folder  Gladly  Sent 
Write  or  Phone  Today 

RICE  BROTHERS 


Egg  «&.  Apple  Farm, 

fit*  3,  Phone  81-F'4,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


GRAYBILIS  cmcKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Cash  or  C.  O.  n.  Non  Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Oraybui’s  AAA  Large  100  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Sp.  Mating . . $14.00  $28.00  $  3.00 

ear  &  Wh.  Eox.._ . . . 14.00  22.00  12.00 

N.  H.  lied  &  Bar.  Cr.  Dr.  16.00  26.00  12.00 

h  .  .breeders  tested  by  official  tube  agglutination, 
oatcnes  every  Mon.  &,  Thur.  Order  direct  from  ad, 
I  .for  Free  Photo  Literature.  100%  live  del. 

guar.  Sexlng  guar  95%  accurate.  Postpaid.  4  Wk. 

W.  Leg,  Pits.  50c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col. 

L.  S.  Graybill  Pltry.  Fm.  &  Hatch.,  Box  4,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CAed:i^^  ygtleyf  CAi/xX 


'VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


S.  C.  Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns.  Large 
White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  &  White 
rmcks,  li.  i.  Beds  &  New  Haiiip.  Beds  &  Ked-llock 
p  0?®*-  Heavy  Mixed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write 
eif  prices,  etc. 

Lnester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  STB.  PLTS. 
(Pullets  Guar,  95%)  100  100  1 

Wliite  Leghorns _ $13.00  $26.00  $: 

H  Ir-  "'•‘if®  Leghorns .  12.00  24.00  ; 

breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postp; 
niemond’s  Poultry  Farm,  R.l.  McAlisterville, 


CONTRARY  to  old  opinions  on  the 
subject,  hydrated  lime  helps  to  con¬ 
serve  the  nitrogen  in  poultry  manure. 
Reports  shov/  that  poultry  manure  con¬ 
tains  about  twice  as  much  nitrogen, 
three  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid 
and  only  slightly  less  potash  than 
stable  manure.  Because  poultry  manure 
has  a  relatively  high  nitrogen  content, 
together  with  the  fact  that  it  decom¬ 
poses  more  rapidly  than  cow  manure, 
its  chief  use  is  as  a  source  of  nitrogen. 
Poultry  manure  is  especially  desirable 
for  crops  like  grasses,  trees  and  leafy 
vegetables.  It  has  a  wide  use  on  hay 
fields,  pastures,  lawns,  and  golf  courses. 
Another  reason  for  the  high  regard  in 
which  poultry  manure  is  held  is  the 
fact  that  it  contains  no  weed  seeds. 
Weed  seeds  are  ground  up  in  the  chick¬ 
en’s  gizzard. 

The  poultry  farmer  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  conserve  the  nitrogen  content 
of  the  poultry  manure  through  the  use 
pi  hydrated  lime,  provided  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  used,  and  provided  further 
that  the  lime  is  used  often  enough. 

In  addition  to  conserving  nitrogen, 
hydrated  lime  has  been  shown  to  assist 
in  keeping  the  litter  dry  during  the 
winter  months.  A  common  recom¬ 
mendation  is  to  use  a  pound  of  hydrated 
lime  to  each  3i/^  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  This  is  to  be  repeated  when  the 
condition  of  the  litter  requires  it.  The 
rate  of  application  to  the  dropping 
boards  is  10  pounds  of  hydrated  lime 
per  100  birds  every  week. 

Super-phosphate  is  another  material 
which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
treating  poultry  manure.  As  a  matter 
of.  fact,  it  is  more  effective  than  hy¬ 
drated  lime  in  preventing  loss  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  does  not  do  as  good  a  job  in 
absorbing  moisture.  Super-phosphate 
does  however  aid  in  making  the  man¬ 
ure  more  nearly  complete.  Hydrated 
lime  is  also  an  effective  deodorizing 
agent  and  this  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  case  of  poultry  plants 
located  near  homes. — D.  H.  Horton. 


PEKINS  $25.-100,  Giant  Pekins  $28.00, 
rnin® $22.00,  Superior  Strain  Runners  $25.00, 
Roueis  $40.00.  Less  than  100  add'  2c  each. 
7pTT'i*®„i‘  White  China  goose  eggs  75c  each.  ' 

ETTS  POULTRY  FARM  Drifting  2,  Penna. 


—  A.A.  — 

Eggs  contain  three  of  the  V  vitamins 
• — thiamine,  riboflavin  and  niacin,  plus 
vitamins  A  and  D. 


CLEM  ENT5i'£  CHICKS 


Clements  Chicks  are  e.speclally  bred  for  disease  resistance,  stamina,  and  top  egg 
production.  Available  In  several  breeds  and  crosses  including; 

CLEMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets — Ideal  for  market  egg  producers — quick 
growing,  high  producing.  ' 

CLEMENTS  R.l.  REDS —  Make  excellent  profits  (or  the  general  or  commercial 
poultryman — high  livability,  vigor,  heavy  egg  production. 

CLEMENTS  New  Hampshires —  Best  strains  available  tor  hatching,  egg.  or  broiler 
meat  production. 

MAINE— U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Clements  chicks  are  guaranteed  and  backed  by  38  years  breeding  experience.  Order  chicks  now  to 
assure  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS, 


Box  24, 


Winterporfr,  Maine 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 

U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS — White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas.  Special  Crosses 
and  New  Hampshires  direct  from  New  England.  Also 
others.  Low  prices.  Before  Buying — Our  1949  Most 
Helpful  I6.page  Catalog  Awaits  You.  Full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  latest  poultry  raisin  facts  plus  money¬ 
saving  ideas.  Chicks  str.  Run  or  Sexed 

Available  Now 


POSTAL  CARD 
BRINGS  YOU 
THIS 


KJir 


Breeding  Flocks 
Tested  by  Official 
Tube  Agglutina¬ 
tion  Method. 

C.  P.  LEISTER 

HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


-^ULfHFARMfCHKKlC^ 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &. 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  tor  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.—  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

Largo  Knglish  White  Leghorns .  $12.00  $24.00  $2.50 

Black  Leghorns,  .AJiconas .  13.00  25.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  and  Butt  Bocks .  13.00  18,00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Bed-Bock  Cross  13.00  18.00  12.00 

Special  Grade  A  Chicks,  Guaranteed  98%  Livability 
First  Two  Weeks 

Special  White  &  Black  Leghorns....  15.00 

Barred  Bocks.  White  Bocks .  17.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Book-Bed  Cross  17.00 


28.00  4.00 
26.00  15.00 
26.00  15.00 


Sexing  guaranteed  95%  ^correct,  ^ur  27th  ^oar. 


WRITE  FOR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG 
AND  DISCOUNT  INFORMATION 

Duality  chirks  of  good  breeding  are 
your  best  assurance  of  EXTRA  PRO¬ 
FITS.  Backed  by  26  years  of  BAL- 
ANCEL  BREEDING.  Golden  Rule 
chicks  .re  superior  for  strength,  health 
and  livabili'y  ■  ■  superior  for  meat 
and  eggs.  100%  live  delivery.  98% 
livability  GUARANTEED.  18  popular 
breeds.  Sexed  ana  cross  breed  chicks 
available.  DISCOUNTC  for  prompt  orders.  Write 
today  for  big  FREE  catalog.  1949  price  list  and 


discount  information. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 
Box  52.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


190%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

U.  S.  Pullonun  ControUed  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Elsasser’s  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg . $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks....  13.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds . . . .  13.00  20.00  10.00 

PBOMI’T  SHIPJLENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOX  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Our  36th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  and 
Breeders. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


iZlCUS  UiatCU  WILU  luaico  LAUAU  l.VvVF..t. 

hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Bun  Chicks  &  Pullets 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A.  Richfield.  Pa 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY, 
PULLORUM  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 

Immediate  shipment.  Thousands  weekly.  All  breeds. 
Sexed  chicks  at  all  times.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full  particulars. 

DON'T  DELAY.  WRITE  NOW.  MT.  HEALTHY 
HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO. 


-Mottled  Ancona  Chicks - 

Tire  Breed  with 
•’Atomic  Laying  Power" 
ot  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
Otlier  breed.  CATALOG  FBEE. 

SHRAWOER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  RICHFIELD  10.  PA. 


U.  S.  LICENSED 


■  ■  H  M  &  m  mm  V* 

WEnE  vaccines 


Chick  Embryo  Origin  (Egg  propogeted) 


COMPLETE  PROTECTION  PROGRAM 
AGAINST  NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 

Chicks  10  days  of  age  and  older. 
Vaccinate  with  WENE  killed  virus 
Newcastle  vaccine.  Protects  from  4  to 
5  months.  No  danger — will  not  spread 
the  disease.  Perfect  for  broiler  opera¬ 
tions. 

Chicks  over  4  weeks  of  age.  Vacci¬ 
nate  with  WENE  live  virus  Newcastle 
vaccine  for  long  time  immunity.  Trans¬ 
mits  immunity  to  offspring  for  approx¬ 
imately  4  weeks.  Ideal  for  birds  raised 
for  production  or  breeding  purposes. 
Write  for  details. 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 

Box  B,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 
Biological  Products 
Newcastle,  Tracheitis,  Fowl 


Pox,  Pigeon  Pox 
Stained  antigen. 


Vaccines: 


COAST  TO  COAST  POULTTtY  HEALTH  SERVICE 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers. 
Read  her  experience  in  her  own  words : 
“Dear  Sir:  I  think  I  must  be  one  of  the 
very  first  to  use  Walko  Tablets.  Some 
35  years  ago  when  I  started  raising 
chicks  I  saw  Walko  Tablets  advertised 
as  an  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have  de¬ 
pended  on  Walko  Tablets  ever  since.’’ 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  in¬ 
fection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs.  Drinking  water  often  becomes 
infected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock  be¬ 
fore  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For  over 
forty  years  thousands  of  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  have  depended  upon  them.  You,  too, 
can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets  as  a  valua¬ 
ble  antiseptic  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contaminat¬ 
ed  drinking  water. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  water.  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  oth¬ 
ers  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  little 
chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  are  not  entire¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50,  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  406,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


NEW!  QUICK  METHOD  CAPONIZES 

tenderizes,  flavorizes.  Eliminates  fighting.  Fattens  hens, 
roosters,  any  age.  Valuable  information  free. 

SINE,  AA6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


- STARTED  CHICKS - 

Legliorn  Pullets.  N.  If.  Beds,  Cros.ses  &  W.  Bocks. 
B.O.P.  Sired.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 

PELLMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  S.  Peiiman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS —  Genuine  Broad  Breasteu  Bronze,  improveo 
White  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Pricei 
Write;  KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT 

Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


(214)  22 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word.  Initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd..  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  ISR24. 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514. 
ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


I  AYRSHIRE  I 

AYRSHIRE  BUEL  CAEVES  from  high' 
producing  dams.  Nice  type  &  splendid 
breeding.  Prices  reasonable.  Valmount 
Farm,  R-1,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAEE — Top  bull  calf.  Good  Hope 
Brisk  Patriot.  Born  August  25,  1948.  His 
Sire — Penshurst  Brisk  Man  App.  24  dau. 
10305M-413F.  Regression  Index  11080M- 
451F.  His  Dam — A  Penshurst  Patriot  dau. 
with  a  rec.  at  11  yrs.  10087M-365F.  His 
Gr.  Dam  3  yr.  11281M  433P.  His  Gr.  Gr. 
Dam  6  yr.  12111M  469P.  Our  first  Brisk 
Man  Patriot  cross  heifer  just  completed 
2  yr.  old  rec.  12850M  541F  2x  305  days. 
Price  $225.00  delivered.  William  Hoellerich, 
Good  Hope  Ayrshires,  Old  Chatham,  N.Y, 

I  itROwiy  SWISS  I 

BROWN  SWISS  BUEE  CAEF  born  Dec. 
17,  1948.  Sire  is  a  grand  son  of  Colonel 
Harry.  Sire’s  dam  has  three  consecutive 
305  day  records  on  2x  of  480  lbs.  fat,  483 
lbs.  fat  and  525  lbs.  fat.  Calf’s  dam  has 
13,130  lbs.  milk,  525  lbs.  fat  in  305  days 
2x.  Merle  E.  Newton,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


ORCHARD  HIEE  STOCK  FARM  offers 
for  sale  Carnation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred 
Bull  calves  from  high  record  Carnation 
Dams.  Sires :  Carnation  Homestead  Hazel¬ 
wood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  R. 
Klock  &  Son,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


BUEES  AND  FEMAEES,  all  ages,  many 
by  extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeder 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years.  E.  P. 
Smith,  Sherburne,  New  York. 


FRESH  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows 
and  first  calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and 
grade  Canadian  Holsteins,  mostly  calf- 
hood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged.  We  de¬ 
liver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address. 
Tuttle  Farms,  King  Ferry,  New  York. 
Boy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner. 

TEN  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CAEF  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Accredited,  vaccinated.  Eoner- 
gan  Bros.  Homer,  N.  Y. 

I  JERSEY  I 

SFPEREATIVE  JERSEY  BULL-READY 
FOB  SERVICE.  A  beauty  in  type,  out 
of  a  Gold  Medal,  twice  over  600  lbs.  fat 
Ton  of  Gold  daughter  of  a  great  Superior 
Sire.  Sired  by  a  maternal  brother  to  the 
$27,500  Sparkling  Dandy  Sir.  Every  dam 
on  both  sides  of  pedigree  tested.  Three 
consecutive  dams  back  of  sire  are  Excel¬ 
lent,  Medal  of  Merit,  Ton  of  Gold  Tested 
Dams.  This  chap  will  sell  fast.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  price  and  particulars.  Whitehall 
Farms,  Pittstown,  New  Jersey. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


cows  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtest- 
ed  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  in  carload 
lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Holsteins, 
Guernseys,  Liberal  Credit.  Truck  loads 
delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State.  Phone 
13Y5,  E,  B.  Ryan,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  vaccinated,  first  calf  heifers  and 
cows  for  sale.  Wilbur  Parsons,  Route  41, 
Sanford,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD^ 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  for  Sale; 
Yearling  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Eugene  P. 
Forrestel,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  at  Highlawn  Farm  a  good 
yearling  Hereford  bull  for  sale.  He  is 
dark  colored,  mellow,  short  legged  and 
has  good  head  and  heavy  bone.  He  is  a 
bit  too  long  to  head  a  registered  herd  but 
he  will  sire  top  commercial  calves  and  he 
is  priced  practically  at  beef  level.  Guar¬ 
anteed  breeder.  His  dam  was  a  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  winner  at  Ithaca  and  his  sire  is  one 
of  New  York’s  top  breeding  bulls.  Harold 
H.  Smith,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

I  SWINE  I 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES.  Fall  boars 
and  gilts.  A  few  boars  ready  for  service. 
With  or  without  reg.  Also  A.K.C.  black 
Cocker  puppies.  Lester  Bartles,  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES.  Popular 
breeding.  Champion  bloodlines.  Donald 
Keller,  Middletown,  Md. 


PIGS  61o  8  WEEKS  $11.  Larger  $12  each. 
Shoats  40  to  50  lbs.  $15  to  $18  each.  Mostly 
P.  China  and  Berkshire  crosses.  Few 
Hamps,  Durocs.  Crated,  castrated.  Send 
check,  MO  or  COD  by  express  or  truck. 
Write  C.  Stanley  Short,  Chejiwcld,  Del. 


I  SWINE  I 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS.  High  winning  herd 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Maryland  State  Fairs,  1948. 
Champion  carcass  over-all  breeds.  Na¬ 
tional  Barrow  Show.  Illustrated  circular. 
Yalehurst  Yorkshire  Farms,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 


PINELMA  FARM  YORKSHIRES.  Cana¬ 
dian  gilts  due  about  May  1.  Open  gilts 
&  boars  soon  ready  for  service.  8  weeks 
pigs  ready  early  in  May.  Lawrenceville, 
N.  Y. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE.  Chesters,  Poland  chinas, 
Berkshire  Cross.  6  to  8  wks.  $11.00,  9  to  10 
wks.  $12.75,  12  wks.  $14.75.  Above  prices 
include  vaccinations.  Free  transportation 
for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  check 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.O.B.  6,  West 
Concord,  Mass. 

I  POULTRY  I 

BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred 
to  give  you  top  performance  in  the  laying 
house.  Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world  record  for  official  contest 
egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg 
laying  tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes 
these  birds  and  tells  you  what  they  will 
do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
3-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

NINE  FIRST  PLACES,  1948  Official  Lay¬ 
ing  Tests;  highest  long-time  average  pro¬ 
duction  and  livability.  The  Kauder  Strains 
have  a  combination  of  Profit  power  that 
makes  them  first  choice  among  experi¬ 
enced  poultrymen  and  breeders.  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  Sex- 
links.  New  catalog.  Irving  Kauder,  Box 
92,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL’S  RED-BOCK  CROSSES  and 
White  Leghorns  from  selected  farm-proved 
breeding  produce  large  healthy  layers 
that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull- 
orum-Clean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated. 
Write  today.  Marshall  Brothers,  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Road,  R.D.  6-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  9082. 


NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST  U.S. 
R.O.P.  R.O.M.  farm.  N.Y.  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean.  ROP  all-time  record  average  'of 
qualified  birds.  294  eggs,  26.1  oz.,  4.6  lb. 
338  qualified  300  eggers.  A  300  egger  out 
ot  every  3  birds  entered.  Brender’s  Leg¬ 
horns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM.  Leghorns. 
New  Hampshires.  U.  S.  certified.  Pullorum 
clean.  Average  record  of  all  Leghorn 
males  as  housed.  Dam’s  production,  319.6. 
Sire’s  dam’s  production,  304.2.  Dam’s  egg 
weight,  25.77.  Dam’s  body  weight,  4.51.  Free 
circular.  E.  R.  Stone  &  Son,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

SINCE  1912  we  have  selected  and  bred 
our  White  Leghorns  for  Livability  and 
production  of  high  quality  large  white 
eggs.  Never  a  pullorum  reactor  on  the 
farm.  Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  New 
York. 


WESTVILLE  LEGHORNS.  Breeders  of 
large  northern  grown  Leghorns  since  1928. 
Write  for  Mating  List.  Fred  Schempf, 
Milford,  New  York. 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM.  Leghorns 
that  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 
Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Crosses.  They  live,  they  lay,  they 
pay.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on 
request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer,  Box  C, 
Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.  Known  for  exceptional 
livability  and  consistent  production.  Cir¬ 
cular  available.  Red-W-Farm,  Box  W, 
AVolcott,  N.  Y. 


FREDERICK  PULLORUM  clean  layers 
will  make  you  more  money.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Red-Rock 
Cross.  Straight  run  or  sexed  started  pul¬ 
lets.  Frederick  Poultry  Farm,  Avoca,  N.Y. 


WILLIAMS  AVHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy 
layers,  high  livability.  Good  size  and  type. 
Pullorum  free.  Fine  egg  quality.  Send  for 
circular.  S.  A.  AVilliams,  Montour  Falls, 
New  York. 


PULLETS-CAPONS.  U.  S.  Approved  Pul¬ 
lorum  clean.  Early  maturing.  Heavy  pro¬ 
ducers.  N'ew  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks.  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
Sunnybrook  Farms,  Bo.x  A,  Phone  504, 
Hudson,  New  York. 


RICHQUALITY  LEGHORNS.  Our  38th 
year.  18,000  Birds.  Pullorum-clean.  Vac¬ 
cinated  for  Newcastle.  Largest  egg  size 
of  any  leghorns  at  1947-48  Western  N.  Y. 
test.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms,  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son, 
Hobart,  N.  Y. 


I  POULTRY  I 

AVHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine 
is  a  name  to  consider.  25  years  breeding 
Leghorns,  Eli  H.  Bodine  &  Son,  Chemung, 
Box  20,  New  York. 


BULKLEY’S  BETTER-BRED  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Production  and  profit  for  you! 
Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new  catalog 
and  price  list.  Pedigreed  stock  available. 
Allen  H.  Bulkley  and  Sons,  Department 
AA,  Odessa,  Phone  30-W,  New  York. 


CARSON’S  PRODUCTION  BRED  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Red-'Rock  cross.  Larger, 
Healthier,  More  Vigorous.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Kenneth  B.  Carson,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS; 
Healthiest,  Layers,  Payers,  Large  White 
Eggs.  No  Cannibalism.  Circular  Free. 
A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WEIDNER  AVHITE  LEGHORNS,  Estab¬ 
lished  1921.  Famous  for  their  hardiness 
and  high  production.  Write  for  price  list. 
Charles  H.  AVeidner  and  Son,  West  Sho- 
kan,  Rte.  2,  New  York. 


McGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and 
Crosses.  They  are  great  producers.  All 
hatching  eggs  produced  on  our  own 
farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved. 
Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular. 
McGregor  Farms,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

BOICE’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock- 
Red  and  S'ex-linked  crosses.  Family  test 
breeding  for  eggs  and  meat.  U.  S. 
Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Gerald 
Boice,  Box  A,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

HAMMOND’S  AVHITE  LEGHORNS.  Top 
production  breeding  for  over  30  years. 
Male  birds  from  300  egg  record  dams. 
Efficient  producers  of  large  eggs  on  mini¬ 
mum  feed  intake.  All  breeders  bloodtested. 
Write  for  free  circular.  David  M.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Route  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns, 
Large  Birds.  Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son, 
Hobart,  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


LAFAYETTE  FARM  LEGHORNS  and 
R.  I.  Reds.  Pullorum  passed.  R.  O.  P. 
Males.  Red  Hook,  New  York. 

MOYER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  Rocks.  Grant  Moyer,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York. 

\  TURKEYS  I 

TURKEYS:  Forest  Farms  White  Holl¬ 
ands.  18  years  of  breeding  for  ideal  meat 
type  and  livability.  Approved.  Pullorum 
clean  (6).  Forest  Farms,  Webster,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  POND  FARM:  Specially  rugged 
old  Vermont  Bronze  Turkey  stock. 
Crossed  50%  with  Beltsville  Broad  Breast¬ 
ed  Bronze.  Combines  hardiness  with  fine 
conformation.  Vt.-U.  S.  Approved,  Vt.- 
U.  S.  Pullorum  clean.  Early  order  with 
10%  down  payment  assures  preferred  de¬ 
livery  date.  T.  R.  Bissette,  Mgr.,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vt. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED.  $.35  a  lb.  Don’t 
Ship.  Write.  J.  E.  Stocker,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

FLEMISH  FAAA’’N  DOES,  ped.,  3  mos.  up. 
Fine  stock  for  Commercial  breeders.  Mrs, 
Paul  Freitag,  905  AVilliam  St.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2%  mo.  $5.00 
ea.  Best  for  meat  and  fur.  Grow  fast  and 
large.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Pay  after  you 
receive  them.  Many  people  write  they  re¬ 
ceived  better  rabbits  than  they  expected. 
Names  furnished.  Kelsie  Agor,  Mahopac 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  BAMSTERS  | 

RAISE  GOLDEN  HAMSTERS,  large  pro¬ 
fits.  Fastest  breeding  animal  known.  Lab¬ 
oratories  use  thousands,  breeding  Pairs 
$3.00.  Instructions  on  care  and  breeding 
with  each  order.  Start  now  and  be  inde¬ 
pendent.  Violet  M.  Caster,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 

I  BOAEY  I 

PURE  HONEY :  Clover,  Wildflower  or 
Buckwheat  5  lbs.  $1.60,  10  lbs.  $3.00.  Pure 
old  Fashion  Buckwheat  flour  $1.60  10 
lbs.  Pure  Maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon.  Maple 
Cream  2%  lb.  can  $2.50.  Postpaid  to  3 
zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bill  Sos- 
sei,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 

DELICIOUS  new  crop  Buckwheat.  5  Ib. 
pail  $1.25  postpaid  3rd  zone.  Case  of  6 
5-lb.  pails  $6.00.  60  lb.  cans  $7.20.  F.O.B. 
sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 
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SEED  POTATOES 

*  '  '  '  ■»- 

SEED  POTATOES:  Clark’s  Katahdin  and 
Cobblers.  Yes,  there  is  a  difference  in 
seed  potatoes.  We  have  our  own  Foun¬ 
dation  seed  farm  and  a  planned  program. 
Warehouses  at  Avoca  &  Richford.  Write 
for  prices,  circular  and  field  readings. 
Clark  Seed  Farms,  Main  Office,  Richford, 
New  York. 


CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  Seed  Potatoes 
from  tuber  united  foundation  stock.  Free 
and  very  low  disease  count.  Harry  Shaver, 
Wayland,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES— Essex,  Katahdin,  Se- 
bago.  Mountain,  Cobbler  —  New  York 
certified.  Grown  by  fifty  seed  minded  pro¬ 
ducers  at  high  elevation,  segregated 
farms.  All  lots  Florida  tested  to  insure 
proper  virus  freedom.  Truck  delivery  in¬ 
sures  lowest  cost  and  greatest  conveni¬ 
ence.  NeAv  York  Cooperative  Seed  Potato 
Association,  Inc.,  Georgetown,  New  York. 


CERTIFIED  Katahdin  Seed  Potatoes. 
George  Mehlenhacher  &  Sons,  Wayland, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Blight  resistant  seed  pota¬ 
toes  from  certified  seed  last  year.  Have 
Essex,  Virgil,  Placid  and  small  amount 
of  other  varieties.  Need  no  spraying.  $4.00 
per  bushel.  Bernard  Blinn,  Candor,  New 
York,  Phone  9D. 


KATAHDIN  AND  SMOOTH  RURAL 

Seed  Potatoes  from  certified  seed.  $1.50 
per  bushel.  Mereness  Bros.,  Worcester, 
New  York. 


BERRY  PLAATS 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $2.25 
per  hundred  postpaid.  $18.00  per  thousand. 
Everbearing  Raspberry  ■  plants  12  cents 
each.  3  yr.  old  Blueberry ,  plants  $1.45 
postpaid.  R.  J.  Guyer,  Storrs,  Conn. 


NORTHERN*  GROWN  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  Howard  17  (Premier)  and  Cats- 
kill  for  May  planting.  Trimmed  ready  to 
set.  Packed  in  live  moss.  $3.00  for  100, 
$6.50  for  250,  $11.00  for  500,  $20.00  for  1000. 
Extra  fine  large  Latham  Red  Raspberry 
plants.  $5.00  for  50,  $9.00  for  100,  $40.00  for 
^600.  Smaller  size  half  price.  All  plants 
State  Inspected,  guaranteed  and  Postpaid. 
Instructions  included.  Ivan  L.  Stanton. 
Johnson,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE:  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Plants.  Gem  everbearing  variety  and 
Streamliner.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  Roy 
Hastings,^  R.  3  Malone,  New  York. 

STRAiVBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  Dor- 
iSett,  Fairfax,  Catskill,  Everbearing 
Streamliner.  Certified,  muck  grown,  fresh 
dug.  Braman  Bros.,  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  The  new 
sparkle  and  temple.  Number  one  for  gar¬ 
den,  shipping,  and  freezing.  Inspected. 
Certified  plants.  All  fresh  dug  when  or¬ 
dered.  Ira  Hey  wood.  Central  Square,  N.  Y^ 

MILTON  RED  RASPBERRY.  State  in¬ 
spected  plants  of  this  outstanding  new 
variety.  $10  per  100.  Supply  limited, 
Wollerton  Farm.  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  fresh  dug.  Free 
circular.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards 
Bay,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  S. 
Dunlap,  Aberdeen  @  $12.00  per  1000  Coll. 
$2.25  per  100  postpaid.  Fairfax  @  $3.25 
per  100  postpaid.  Everbearing,  Stream¬ 
liner  and  Gem  @  $4.00  per  100  postpaid. 
A.  G.  Blount  &  Son,  Hastings,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Sparkle,  Path¬ 
finder,  Robinson,  Temple,  Fairfax,  Dor- 
sett,  Premier,  Catskill  Redstar  $2.50-100. 
Dozen  each  any  3  varieties  (36)  $1.00.  Low 
prices  on  Blueberries,  Raspberries.  S. 
Klein,  Caldw'ell,  N.  J. 

BED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Latham  & 
Indian  Summer  for  spring  delivery.  Send 
for  free  circular  or  drive  out  and  we  will 
dig  them  as  you  wait.  Also  used  apple 
boxes.  Everitt’s  Fruit  Farm,  Lafayette, 
N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— 21  varietie.s. 
Premier,  Sparkle,  Robinson,  Big  Joe, 
Temple,  Culver,  Catskill.  Each  variety 
100 — $2.95  postpaid.  Free  circulars.  Bex 
.Sprout,  Sayre,  Penna. 

GEM  OR  STREAMLINER  EVERBEAB- 
ERS.  50  plants  $2.00.  Robinson — 100  plants 
$2.25.  Postpaid.  E.  H.  Cook,  Andover, 
Conn. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Premier,  Dunlap,  50 — $1.50,  100 — $2.50. 
Gem,  Evermore,  Brunes  Marvel  50 — $2.00, 
100 — $3.50.  Latham,  Indian  Summer  Rasp. 
12— $1.00,  100— $6.00.  Perkins  B-erry  Fartn, 
Hudson  FaUs,  N.  T. 
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I  BULBS  I 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  free  literature. 
Prices.  John  Hayes,  150  Biverview  Pkwy. 
No.  Borne,  New  York. 


REAI.  ESTATE 


LABGE  FABM  with  business.  $15,000  for 
both.  W.  F.  Burbridge,  Fort  Plain,  Boute 
2,  N.  Y. 


1  I 

FOB  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  bam 
baled,  all  grades,  will  deliver  by  truck 
or  ship  by  rail.  Subject  to  your  inspection. 
Tel.  48-282.  J.  W.  Christman,  B.D.  4,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 


ALL  TYPES  of  Hay  for  Sale.  Delivered 
by  truck  or  rail.  Kenneth  L.  Stewart, 
Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 


BIRDSFOOT  TBEFOIL  Seed,  Broadleaf 
variety.  Central  New  York  grown;  adapt¬ 
ed  productive,  long  lived,  drought  resist¬ 
ant,  successfully  grown  on  wide  variety 
of  soils.  Excellent  for  hay,  pasture,  or 
silage.  Oscar  E.  Hall,  Alpine,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  ADVANCE  SEED  OATS. 

New  high  yielding,  stiff  strawed  and  dis¬ 
ease  resistant.  Germination  99%.  Clifford 
Hawker,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 

iFliDSFOOT  TBEFOIL  SEED.  New  York 

broadleaf.  96.7  purity,  no  noxious  weeds. 
Total  germination  94%,  including  73% 
immediate  germination  and  21%  hard 
seeds.  $1.50  per  pound.  F.O.B.  C.  F. 
Crowe,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

BONDA,  MINDO,  CLINTON  Seed  oats, 
out-yield  everything.  Disease,  smut  re¬ 
sistant.  Highest  recommendations.  William 
Illian,  Adell,  Wis. 


AN  EXCELLENT  LOT  of  certified  Mo¬ 
hawk  Seed  Oats,  high  yielding.  Stiff 
strawed  and  rust  resistant.  C.  C.  Taylor, 
Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


BIRDSFOOT  TBEFOIL,  N.  Y.  State 
Broadleaf,  Purity  99.06%,  germination 
90%.  $1.75  per  lb.  Stanley  Dever,  Still¬ 
water,  New  York. 


CERTIFIED  COBN :  Cornell  29-3  and  35-5, 
Mohawk  Oats.  Improved  Perry  Marrow 
Beans.  Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ludlow- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  Phone  Lansing  4-4526, 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS.  Syrup  $5.00 
gallon,  sugar  or  cream  $1.00  pound.  F.O.B. 
Hickory  Grove  F^arms,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  SYRUP:  $5.00  per  gallon.  Excel¬ 
lent  quality.  Mereness  Bros.,  Worcester, 
New  York. 


DOGS 


FOX  COON  BABBIT  HOUND  PUPS. 
White,  black  and  tan.  Long  eared,  $10.00 
each.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 

SHEPHERD  COW  DOG.  $15.00.  English 
Shepherd  pups ;  German  Shepherd  pups ; 
Beagles,  rabbit  hounds.  Trained,  un¬ 
trained.  John  Bilecke,  North  Attleboro, 
Mass. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  sable  and  white.  Reg¬ 
istered,  farm  raised.  Reasonable,  guaran¬ 
teed.  Frances  Rude,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Six  litters  AKC  St.  Bernards, 
three  litters  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels.  Sev¬ 
eral  Collie  Shepherds,  Collie  Bernards  and 
Shepherd  Bernards.  Wormed,  distemper 
vaccinated.  Terms  puppy  plan  without 
cash.  Sunday  business  not  encouraged. 
Edna  Gladstone,  Tel.  2161  Andes,  N.  Y. 

blonde  and  golden  cocker 

SP.ANIEL  puppies.  Champion  stockdale 
bloodlines.  Prices  start  $25.  Write  for  pic- 
]^res,  pedigrees.  Elveswood  Guernsey 
Farms,  Randolph,  New  York. 

dachshund  puppies.  2  month  old, 
fed.  $25.00  A.K.C.  registered.  Dr.  Albert 
All,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

REG.  COLLIE  PUPS.  3  new  litters  also 
few  5  months  pups.  Females  $25,  Males 
535.  Rachel  Bioux,  Windham,  N.  H. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


DOWIV  THE  ALLEY 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
farm  extension  organizations. 

20.  No  sales  resistance  (mechaniza¬ 
tion  is  cold  arithmetic). 

21.  Not  thinking  in  terms  of  volume 
production  to  meet  today’s  costs. 

22.  Not  realizing  the  mental  and 
psychological  value  —  thus  financial 
value — of  tidiness,  neatness  and  keep¬ 
ing  things  picked  up. 

23.  A  discouraged  or  pessimistic  at¬ 
titude. 

If  any  farmer  recognizes  himself  in 
he  above  list,  he  cannot  begin  worry¬ 
ing  too  soon.  The  fine  thing  about 
being  a  farmer  is  that  he  has  it  within 

IS  power  to  scratch  himself  off  that 
list. 

*  *  * 

Our  livestock  price  situation  with  the 
f'xception  of  lambs  about  reflects  our 
retail  prices  at  last.  But  already  I  am 
earing  loud  publicity  about  the  live 
lamb  price  rise  that  I  didn’t  hear  when 

®  price  dropped  from  32  cents  to  22 
cents.  Government  figures  on  lamhs  on 


I  TREES  &  SHRURS  ( 

PLANT  TREES  —  Mt.  Ash.,  Hemlock, 
Chestnut,  Dogwmod,  Mt.  Laurel,  Oak.  4  to 
5  feet  high.  80c  each  prepaid.  Peter  Lasco, 
Forest  City,  Pa. 


EVERGREENS— 2  year  Scotch  Pine  seed¬ 
lings  6”  to  9”.  2  year  Norway  Spruce 
Seedlings  4”  to  6”.  $25.00  per  1000.  Cash 
with  order  or  25%  with  order  and  balance 
express  collect  at  planting  time.  Strick  & 
Allyn  Co.,  R.  1,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Phone  7904. 

I  EQUIPMENT  I 

MYERS  SILVER  CLOUD  SPRAYER: 
Brand  new,  on  rubber,  25  gal.  pump,  400 
gal.  tank.  Power  take  off.  Bargain  price. 
Don  J.  Wickham,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE:  Oliver  3  disc  plow  and  Avery 
3  disc  plow,  used.  $175.00  each.  Case  16- 
in.  bottom  plow,  used.  $156.00.  Wallace 
Tractor,  large  size,  on  steel,  used  $200.00. 
Oliver  20-in.  single  bottom  plow.  $150.00. 
Cultipackers  and  Mulchers,  new.  20%  off 
list  price.  E.  Vincent  De  Zetter,  Pratts- 
burg.  New  York. 


GOING  OUT  OF  BUSINESS.  Selling  at 
cost.  Complete  skyline  harvester,  corn 
planters,  fertilizer  attachments,  mowers, 
jacks,  cultivators,  lime  sowers,  harrows 
for  three  point  hitch  tractors.  Williams 
Garage,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.  Tel.  8091. 


CATERPILLAR  D-2  CRAWLER  tractor. 
Complete  40  inch  gauge;  crank  case  and 
radiator  guard,  upper  track  carriers.  Like 
new  only  run  830  tractor  hours.  G.  Archie 
Turner  &  Sons,  Horseheads,  N.  Y,  Phone 
646-Bl. 


PETEBSIME  INCUBATORS  For  Sale. 
Battery  brooders  and  other  equipment  for 
a  small  hatchery.  Priced  to  sell.  Deposit 
Hatchery,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


F'OB  SALE:  New  Jayhawk  hay  stacker. 
Will  stack  21  feet  high.  Never  unpacked 
from  factory.  Will  ship  anywhere.  F.O.B. 
Attica,  New  York.  Price  $265.00.  Raymond 
C.  Haller,  B.F.D.  Attica,  N.  Y, 


TWO  NEW  SEAMAN  TILLERS.  Power 
take  off  models.  Regular  price  $545.  For 
quick  sale  '$440.  Also  new  garden  tractor, 
very  reasonable.  Leo  Harrington,  So. 
Shaftsbury,  Vt. 


SEFl  FABBAND  BROS.,  Rathbone,  N.  Y. 
dealers  in  new  &  used  Ferguson  tractors 
&  equipment. 


FOB  SALE:  One  brand  new  Potato 
Sprayer.  $500  below  list.  Harry  Peterson, 
Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  Phone  3714. 


FOB  SALE:  1%”  Syracuse  harness  $59.00 
inventory  clearance  price.  Andre  &  Son, 
G.L.F.  Agent,  Montrose,  Pa. 

I  EMPLOYMENT  | 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  G.L.F.  G.L.F.  will 
have  openings  for  qualified  men  this 
spring  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35. 
Farm  background  and  at  least  a  high 
school  education.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  For  further  details  write. 
S.  C.  Tarbell,  G.L.F.  Building,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  College  graduate  with  degree 
in  Horticulture  for  County  Agricultural 
Agent  work  responsible  for  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etable  projects.  Salary  $3,000  or  more  de¬ 
pending  upon  training  and  experience. 
Reply  in  writing  stating  qualifications, 
references,  and  when  available.  Middlesex 
County  Extension  Service,  19  Everett 
Street,  Concord,  Mass. 


feed  January  1  were  foolishly  wrong 
or  there  will  be  many  more  lambs 
Coming  to  market  than  there  are  now. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  anticipate 
lower  livestock  prices  now  until  the 
fall  pigs  begin  coming  in  numbers. 
Hogs  are  the  only  thing  that  can  break 
livestock  prices  for  a  year  or  more 
outside  of  an  economic  upheaval. 
Heifers  are  not  moving  as  they  should 
at  present  prices.  Good  heifers  grown 
on  grass  this  summer  would  seem  a 
good  investment.  ' 

P.  S.  You  will  note  in  my  list  of  23 
“Do  Nots”  that  I  have  omitted  the  care 
and  attention  that  all  livestock  de¬ 
serves  and  demands,  hoping  that  read¬ 
ers  of  this  column  by  now  give  this 
extra  care. 

—  A.A.  — 

SPRING  GARDEN  GOSSIP 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
a  package  regardless  of  probable  need. 
Four  broccoli  plants  supply  our  family 
of  two  and  leave  some  for  freezing.  A 
fraction  of  a  package  of  parsnips  pro¬ 
duces  enough  and  a  surplus.  One  way 


GOING  MASS.  DAIRY  FARM.  Accurate 
details  by  reliable  party.  No  dealers. 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  514-1,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


287  ACRES.  On  hard  road.  Nearly  new  8 
room  house  with  bath.  Attached  garage. 
Basement  barn  36  x  96.  Silo  13  x  28. 
Excellent  water.  46  head  of  cattle.  Nearly 
new  tractor.  Farm  machinery.  Owner 
forced  to  sell  due  to  sickness  in  family. 
Complete  $19,000.  Frank  Fatta,  Realtor 
108  Chestnut  Street,  Oneorita,  N.  Y. 
Phone  1829-M. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Cash  paid  for  good 
Alfalfa  and  Clover  or  Mixed  Hay.  Right 
at  your  barn,  field  or  barn  baled.  Robert 
Barrows,  Harpursville,  N.  Y.  R.  1,  Phone 
52F15. 


PRIME  VERMONT  BALED  HAY  for 
sale.  Bargain  prices.  Must  empty  barns. 
Grade  No.  1  tim-clover-alfalfa  mix.  $23.50 
per  T. ;  if  30  or  more  T.  $20.  per  T. ;  Grade 
3  $14  per  T.  at  barn  on  State  Highway. 
Write  American  Agriculturist  Box  514-H, 
Ithaca,  New  York  or  call  Gramercy  7-0378, 
New  York  City,  evenings. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED:  I  get  quick 
cash  for  Real  Estate.  Tell  me  what  you 
want  to  sell.  R.  C.  Davis,  314  Cherry  St., 
Danville,  Ill. 


198  ACRE  DAIRY  FABM.  Stock  and 
equipped.  96  acres  tractor  worked.  Modern 
buildings;  eiectric;  water  pumps.  Heineck, 
Candor,  N.  Y’'. 


300  ACRES  on  hard  gravel  road.  Fine 
buildings.  79  head  of  cattle.  4  horses.  All 
farm  machinery.  Estimated  30,000  feet  of 
timber.  10-room  house.  All  improvements. 
Owner  anxious  to  sell.  $27,500.  Harry  G. 
Munn,  Salesman  for  Frank  Fatta,  Tread¬ 
well,  New  York. 


385  ACRES  level  gravelly  loam  soil,  225 
tillable.  2  sets  of  buildings,  very  large 
barns,  both  homes  modern.  100  large  Hol¬ 
stein  cows,  bred  from  Canadian  stock,  60 
registered.  All  machinery  necessary  to 
operate  farm  efficiently,  including  thresh¬ 
ing  machine,  pick-up  baler,  silo  filler  and 
4  tractors,  all  hay,  grain  and  ensilage. 
This  farm  is  on  paved  road,  20  miles  to 
Buffalo.  Price  $100,000.  Ernest  F.  LeMieux, 
Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

161  HIGHLY  PRODUCTIVE  ACRES, 

neariy  level,  120  acres  tillable.  All  mea¬ 
dows  in  Ladino  clover.  Barn  38x70.  Eleven 
room  modern  home,  furnace,  hot  water 
heat.  Some  saw  timber,  about  700  sugar 
maples,  32  head  of  cattle,  18  milch  cows — 
team  of  horses.  All  machinery  to  operate 
farm  efficiently  including  Farm-all  trac¬ 
tor,  about  100  tons  of  hay,  ensilage  and 
grain  in  barn.  School  bus,  Buffalo  Milk 
Market.  One  of  the  best  producing  farms 
on  my  list  for  sale.  Sacrifice  price  $21,000. 
Immediate  possession. Ernest  F.  Le  Mietix, 
Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


FEED  MILL  in  village  on  Main  Highway 
60  miles  to  Buffalo ;  buildings  30x70,  full 
cement  basement,  second  floor  for  mixers 
and  bins,  all  new  equipment.  New  heavy 
duty  electric  wiring,  feed  grinders,  mo¬ 
lasses  mixers,  grain  screeners,  and  grad¬ 
ers.  Sacrifice  price  $25,000.  Ernest  F. 
Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Balanced,  well  organized 
large  farm  business.  250  productive  acres 
on  Lake  Ontario,  10  miles  from  Rochester. 
7  modern  farm  houses.  Adequate  build¬ 
ings.  75  head  of  Brown  Swiss.  Retail  milk 
and  egg  route.  4500  capacity  retail  turkey 
business  plus  turkey  breeding  enterprise. 
Well  equipped.  Write  Earl  Merrill,  Mana¬ 
ger,  Forest  Farms,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


to  handle  the  excess  plant  situation  is 
to  divide  a  flat  with  a  neighbor.  When 
it  comes  to  seed,  refuse  to  sow  them  to 
save  them. 

There  is  too  much  work  involved  in 
growing  twice  as  much  of  any  garden 
crop  as  can  possibly  be  used.  We  find 
that  for  our  small  family  two  dozen 
tomato  plants  furnish  plenty  tb  eat 
and  can.  One  year  we  picked  230 
quarts  of  strawberries  from  100 
plants  set  the  year  before.  There  was 
no  trouble  in  selling  them  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  we  cut  down  to  the 
amount  we  needed  for  our  own  use. 
(Editor  Ed’s  Note — Hugh,  I’d  rather 
have  a  surplus  than  not  enough.  Some¬ 
times  the  yield  is  small  because  of 
drouth  or  other  bad  factors.) 

Personally,  if  I  had  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  vegetables  and  fruit  I  would 
take  the  fruit.  I  would  miss  peas,  as¬ 
paragus,  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn 
most,  but  we  could  scarcely  get  along 
without  strawberries,  raspberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  peaches,  pears  and  plums. 

With  us,  growing  a  garden  is  partly 
fun  and  exercise  and  partly  the  enjoy- 


ALFALFA,  CLOVER  &  MIXED  HAY, 
and  straw.  Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y,  Tel.  391. 

I  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

CEMENT  BASE  PAINT:  Waterproofs, 
seals,  dries  snow  white.  Ideal  for  dairy 
barns,  milk  houses,  anything  cement  or 
cinder  block.  Interior-Exterior.  Six  pound 
bag  covers  approx.  100  ft.  $1.95  per  bag. 
H.  W.  Leader,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


PENCILS:  Your  name,  address  imprinted 
:  on  red,  blue,  white,  gre;en,  maroon  or 
black  pencils.  Dozen  for  79c.  $5.50  a  gross. 
Price  on  larger  quantity.  Cornell  Pencil 
Company,  Greene,  New  York. 


QUILT  PIECES  —  Corduroy  Cuttings, 
I  beautiful  assortment  of  light  shades.  2 
pounds  and  Pattern  Book  $1.89  Postpaid. 
Wayne  Fox,  Pleasantville,  New  Jersey. 


FILM:  127,  116,  120,  616,  620.  Four  rolls 
$1.00.  Guaranteed.  More  Film,  Box  A-31, 
Hemlock,  N.  Y. 


CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles.  Lafayette 
Farm,  Bed  Hook,  N.  Y. 


BUY  NORTHERN  RED  CEDAR  fence 
’  posts.  Forget  fence  troubles.  Wholesale, 
delivered.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

j  BUG  MATERIALS,  soft  new  woolens  for 
braiding  or  hooking.  Beautiful  assorted 
shades.  4  pounds  $2.75  postpaid.  Florence 
Moody,  Farmington,  Maine 


j  LUMBER  WANTED.  Rough  or  planed. 
Central  Mfg.  Co.  25  Grant  St.,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE:  188  Pieces  26"x96"  28  Gauge 
Galv.  Corrugated  Roofing  @  $1.90  or  $16.50 
per  bdl.  126  Pieces  26"xl20"  28  Gauge  Galv. 
Corrugated  Roofing  @  $2.30  or  $20.00  per 
bdl.  121  Pieces  26"xl44"  28  Gauge  Galv. 
Corrugated  Roofing  @  $3.00  or  $26.50  per 
bdl.  Katonah  Lumber  &  Coal  Co., 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 

GIRLS  AND  BOYS  overalls  of  fine  cot¬ 
ton  in  assorted  colors.  Have  adjustable 
suspenders.  Self  lined  bib  and  waistband. 
Elastic  at  back,  button  sides,  one  pocket. 
Sizes  1-2-3-4-5-6  at  75c  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back.  Postage 
not  included.  Dressmaker,  A.  L.  Gibeault, 
Box  71,  New  Haven,  Vt. 

I  FRUIT  I 

BUSHELS  Delicious  oranges  or  grape¬ 
fruit  $4.50.  Prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Win¬ 
ter  Park,  Florida. 


ment  and  saving  we  get  from  the  pro¬ 
ducts.  That’s  the  case  with  most  back¬ 
yard  gardeners.  On  a  farm  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  far  different.  There  it’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  producing  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  food  with  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  work.  Even  so,  per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  conclusions  we  have 
reached  from  our  experience  will  help 
you  grow  a  better  garden. 

— Hugh  L.  Cosline. 


MILLER  ACRES  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY,  APRIL  II 

At  farm,  BILLINGS,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  N.  Y.; 
on  Route  55,  >/2  east  of  intersection  of 
Routes  55  &  82;  8  mi.  east  of  Poughkeepsie. 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

nerd  accredited:  Hang  approved;  calfhood  vaccinated; 
can  go  into  any  state.  The  famous  sire 

DUNLOGGIN  GOLD  MASTER 
sells  with  many  daughters  and  cows  bred  to  him. 
Official  production  records.  Ormsby  bred  herd  with  the 
richest  Dunloggin  line.  .36  cows ;  30  bred  and  open 
heifers:  20  heifer  calves;  14  bulls. 

Come  and  bid  on  these  grand  animals,  the  very 
choicest  of  choice.  There  will  he  some  real  bargains  for 
you.  Sale  .starts  after  lunch  at  11  A.M.  sharp. 

BARTON  MILLER,  owner,  484  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


(216)  24 


In  a  demonstration  at  the  College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  University, 
students  in  a  foods  demonstration  class  emphasized  that  older  people  need 
more  milk  and  protein  than  they  usually  get.  They  worked  out  menus 
which  included  mainly  leafy  green  and  yellow  vegetables,  citrus  and 
other  fruits,  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  meat,  and  enriched  cereals. 
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meat,  butter,  whole  grain  cereal.  And 
remember  which  foods  fall  into  the 
protective  class— milk  and  other  dairy 
products,  eggs,  green  and  yellow  vege¬ 
tables  and  meats.  Then  you  know 
which  should  be  emphasized  in  the 
meals  for  older  people. 

Smaller  servings  of  the  starchy 
foods  and  simple  rather  than  rich  des¬ 
serts  can  be  managed  easily.  Baked 
or  steamed  custard  for  Grandma  and 
Baby  while  the  rest  of  the  family  has 
custard  pie  —  baked  apple  or  apple 
sauce  against  apple  pie  —  plain  cup 
cakes  against  a  frosted  layer  —  not 
many  extra  motions,  yet  the  situation 
is  in  hand.  You  can  figure  all  sorts 
of  ways  to  cut  down  on  the  sugars  and 
starches. 


ROWING  old  gracefully  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  looks; 
it  involves  health  as  well, 
and  some  of  the  ideas  com¬ 
monly  held  about  keeping 
strong  and  well  in  middle  and  old  age 
may  have  to  be  discarded  in  favor  of 
the  findings  of  the  National  Research 
Council  which  has  been  making  a 
scientific  study  of  health  in  older 
people.  . 

Habits  of  eating  established  during 
young  and  vigorous  years  may  persist 
into  later  life  when  there  is  not  enough 
active  exercise  to  burn  up  the  energy 
foods  such  as  starches,  fats,  and  sug¬ 
ars.  Overweight,  as  a  direct  result  of 
too  many  calories  in  the  diet,  is  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  one  of  the  most 
serious  nutrition  problems  in  the 
United  States  today.  It  recommends 
cutting  down  on  the  fats,  starches  and 
sugars  and  increasing  the  use  of  foods 
low  in  calories  and  high  in  nutritive 
value.  This  outmodes  the  old  idea  of 
cutting  down  on  the  whole  intake  for 
elderly  persons. 

Although  the  energy  foods  are  not 
needed  in  such  quantities  as  in  earlier 
life,  there  is  great  need  for  protein 
and  the  protective  foods,  those  rich 
in  vitamins  and  minerals.  One  thing 
the  experiments  showed  was  that  if 
older  people  eat  the  right  foods  in 
adequate  amounts,  their  bodies  can 
store  and  benefit  from  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  wrong  food  may  increase 
the  ailments  which  we  commonly  at¬ 
tribute  to  old  age. 

Providing  Minerals 

One  of  these  ailments  is  the  “marked 
demineralization  of  the  skeleton,”  es¬ 
pecially  of  women  by  their  50th  year. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
old  people’s  bones  break  easily  and  that 
often  their  shoulders  stoop.  Calcium 
and  phosphorous  are  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  to  bone  health  and  it  is  quite 
worth  anyone’s  time  to  know  how  to 
get  them  into  the  diet,  for  old  and 
young. 

A  pint  or  more  of  milk  a  day,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  diet  containing  meat,  eggs, 
fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals  would 
provide  the  necessary  proteins,  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals  without  giving  an 
excess  of  the  energy  foods.  In  most 
families  this  does  not  mean  a  lot  of 
extra  cooking  but  it  does  take  thought 
to  plan  meals  that  will  be  adequate 
for  all  ages. 

Just  keep  the  standard  daily  diet  in 
mind:  1  pint  or  more  of  milk,  1  egg,  2 
servings  of  vegetables  (1  leafy)  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  potatoes,  2  servings  of  fruit 
(1  citrus  or  tomato),  1  serving  of  lean 
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Phosphorus  will  take  care  of  itself 
if  there  is  plenty  of  calcium  provided. 
But  getting  into  the  day’s  menu  the 
necessary  one  gram  of  calcium  needed 
per  person  will  take  some  thought.  If 
some  member  does  not  like  milk,  that 
calls  for  more  management  on  the  part 
of  the  meal  planner.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  milk  solids  in  the  form  of 
dry  skim  milk  or  evaporated  milk  to 
the  fluid  milk  in  cooking  to  bring  up 
the  calcium;  incidentally,  that  adds  a 
richness  in  flavor,  too.  The  milk  used  in 
cooking  counts  for  part  of  the  day’s  re¬ 
quirement. 

In  order  to  get  calcium-rich  foods 
into  the  diet,  the  following  suggestions 
may  help  you  to  get  variety  and  in¬ 
terest:  Cheese  in  various  forms,  leafy 
and  stem  vegetables,  molasses,  soy 
and  kidney  beans,  milk  in  all  its  forms, 
ice  cream  and  dried  dates,  apricots, 
prunes  or  figs  are  employed  to  serve 
this  purpose. 

At  the  Beginning  of 
the  Meal 

Sprinkle  grated  American  or  Par¬ 
mesan  cheese  on  the  soup,  whether 
cream  of  tomato,  pota¬ 
to,  cauliflower,  vege¬ 
table,  onion,  consomme 
or  bouillon. 

With  vegetable  juices 
or  fish  cocktails  serve 
stuffed  celery;  to  make, 
fill  grooves  of  tender 
stalks  with  a  mixture  of 
half  cream  cheese  and 
half  Roquefort  cheese. 
Spread  same  mixture  on 
potato  chips  or  on  salt¬ 
ed  crackers. 

For  hot  cheese  can- 

Cream  soups  and  milk 
chowders  get  an  extra 
shot  of  calcium  if  dry 
skim  milk  powder  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  fluid  milk 
and  grated  cheese  is 
stirred  in  fust  before  serv¬ 
ing. 


apes  spread  crisp  crackers  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Parmesan  cheese  (1  part)  to 
2  parts  of  mayonnaise  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper,  paprika  and  a  few  drops 
Worcestershire  sauce. 

Put  walnut  halves  together  with 
seasoned  cottage  cheese.  Serve  on 
water  cress  with  French  dressing. 

As  Salads 

Arrange  crisp  raw  vegetables  in 
salad  bowl;  tender  spinach  leaves, 
shredded  cabbage,  broccoli,  caulifiow- 
erets  and  carrot  curls.  Serve  with 
French  or  Roquefort  cheese  dressing. 

Serve  figs,  dates,  prunes  stuffed  with 
cream  cheese  and  chopped  ginger,  eith¬ 
er  separately  or  in  combination,  on  a 
bed  of  salad  greens. 

Spread  slices  of  tomato,  or  stuff 
whole  tomatoes  with  cottage  cheese 
seasoned  with  grated  onion  and  chop¬ 
ped  parsley;  serve  on  water  cress. 

Add  crumbled  cheese,  American, 
Roquefort  or  Parmesan,  to  French 
dressing  for  salads;  or  add  chopped 
olives  to  French  dressing  for  chicken, 
tuna  fish  or  salmon  salad. 

Roll  cottage  cheese  balls  in  toasted 
chopped  almonds  and  serve  on  shred¬ 
ded  salad  greens. 

As  an  accompaniment  to  salad,  serve 
crisp  crackers  or  potato  chips  spread 
with  cheese,  plain  or  blended  with 
onion,  water  cress,  parsley  and  sea¬ 
soned  to  taste.  Or  serve  cheese 
crackers. 

As  Main  Course 

Soak  soy  beans  or  kidney  beans  over¬ 
night,  parboil  and  prepare  in  the  usual 
way,  adding  seasonings  and  a  generous 
amount  of  molasses.  Canned  baked 
beans  may  be  improved  by  the  same 
treatment,  then  heated  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Add  dry  milk  to  mashed  potatoes  in 
addition  to  the  usual  amoimt  of  liquid 
milk;  do  the  same  when  you  prepare 
stuffed  baked  potatoes. 

When  making  white  sauce  combine 
one  tablespoon  dry  milk  with  the  flour 
for  each  cup  sauce  and  proceed,  using 


liquid  milk  as  usual;  or  use  evaporated 
milk  adding  an  equal  amount  of  fresh 
milk  instead  of  water. 

Serve  cheese  dishes  frequently,  Welsh 
rabbit,  fondue  and  souffle. 

To  make  cauliflower,  broccoli  and 
cabbage  even  richer  in  calcium,  serve 
them  with  a  cheese  sauce.  Such  a  sauce 
is  also  valuable  served  over  meat,  fish 
and  other  vegetable  dishes. 

As  Dessert 

Ice  cream  probably  comes  first;  if 
you  make  it  at  home  you  can  slip  in 
extra  calcium  by  adding  1  tablespoon 
dry  milk  to  each  cup  of  milk  in  the 
recipe. 

Make  baked  custard  with  additional 
dry  milk;  sprinkle  one  tablespoon  of  it 
per  cup  of  milk  over  the  milk  and  beat 
until  combined.  Bake  as  usual. 

Serve  gingerbread  with  cream  cheese 
frosting;  mash  one  3-oz.  package  cream 
cheese  and  gradually  add  2  cups  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sugar;  add  %  teaspoon  grat¬ 
ed  orange  rind  and  moisten  with  or¬ 
ange  juice  to  a  consistency  to  spread. 
Will  cover  a  loaf  8  by  8  by  2  inches. 

Sprinkle  malted  milk  powder  or  dry 
milk  over  puddings,  ice  cream  and  cus¬ 
tard. 

Add  chopped  dates,  almonds  or  fil¬ 
berts  to  rice,  tapioca  or  bread  puddings. 

Serve  pies,  cobblers  and  turnovers 
with  a  generous  cube  of  cheese. 

Finish  a  meal  with  crackers,  cheese 
and  fresh  fruits.  Roquefort  cheese 
spread  on  crisp  chilled  slices  of  apple 
is  delicious. 

Accessories  to  the  Meal 

Serve  malted  milk  frequently,  using 
plain  or  chocolate-flavored  powder 
with  fresh  whole  milk. 

When  making  eggnog,  dissolve  1 
tablespoon  dry  milk  in  each  cup  liquid 
milk. 

Make  hot  or  cold  cocoa  with  milk. 

Make  orange  milk  shakes  using  part 
orange  juice  and  part  evaporated  milk' 
diluted  with  fresh  milk  or  water. 
Sweeten  if  desired. 

Add  one  tablespoon  dry  milk  to  each 
cup  flour  when  making  muffins,  bis¬ 
cuits,  pancakes  and  waffles. 

Add  chopped  dates,  apricots,  prunes 
or  figs  to  muffin  batter. 

Boston  brown  bread,  especially  when 
used  as  sandwiches  with  cream  cheese 
filling  is  an  excellent  source  of  calciuiU' 

Cook  cereals  in  milk  instead  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Sweeten  with  molasses. 

The  addition  of  small  amounts  of 
Vitamin  D  to  the  diet  of  elderly  p®'"' 
sons  and  others  who  do  not  get  enough 
sunlight  is  desirable,  according  to  the 
findings  of  the  National  Research 
Council. 


This  certifies  that  I  have  received  1  package  of  Muffets,  the  new 
improved  round  shredded  wheat,  absolutely  FREE.  108 


Street  or  R.  F.  D 


City . Zone . State . 

To  the  dealer:  You  are  authorized  to  GIVE  1  pkg.  of  Muffets  FREE  to  the  customer 
whose  name  appears  above.  No  purchase  required.  Either  mail  this  order  blank 
to  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Dept.  108,  Box  EE,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  deliver  to  our 
salesman.  We  will  then  pay  you  your  regular  shelf  price  for  1  pkg.  of  Muffets, 
plus  Ic  for  handling.  Offer  void  unless  Certificate  is  signed  by  customer  and 
returned  to  us  within  30  days  of  closing  date.  Limit:  1  free  package  of 
Muffets  per  family.  The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

My  regular  shelf  price  for  Muffets  is  _ c.  (to  be  filled  in  by  grocer) 

Offer  expires  May  15,  1949  Offer  good  only  in  Continental  United  States 


NO  PURCHASE  REQUIRED 


Take  this  certificate  to  your 
grocer  NOW !  Get  1  FREE 
Package  of  MUFFETS,  The  New, 
Improved.  Round  Shredded  Wheat 


HCWtHlV  ^  «. 
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The  New#  Improved  Shredded  Wheat 


/o  Buy/  //u  Ob/i^dtion/ 


VW  of  Muffets  is  sold  with 

this  guarantee:  “You,  too,  will  agree  that 
these  are  the  best  shredded  wheat  biscuits 
you’ve  ever  used,  or  we  will  gladly  remit 
you  the  cost  of  this  package!’’ 

Look  for  the  bright  blue  box  with  the 
famous  Quaker  Man  and  the  name 

Muffets 

THE 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 


Sign  your  name  and  address  on  the  Certificate  below 
and  take  it  to  your  grocer.  He  will  ^iVe  you  1  regular 
package  of  Muffets,  the  new  and  improved  round 
shredded  wheat,  absolutely  free! 

Try  Muffets  once  —  and  you’ll  be  a  steady  user. 
That’s  why  this  amazing  introductory  offer  is  made. 

Here  are  three  ways  that  Muffets  are  preferred : 
1.  Nourishing  whole  wheat  is  shredded  extra  fine,  for 
extra  mouth-melting  tenderness.  2.  Muffets  are  round 
to  fit  your  cereal  bowl.  3.  And  every  Mufifet  is  deep 
toasted— not  just  on  one  side,  like  ordinary  shredded 
wheats— but  toasted  all  over  to  bring  you  all  the  crisp, 
crunchy  flavor  of  whole  wheat  at  its  wonderful  best! 

Get  YOUR  FREE  package  NOW! 

Even  though  you’ve  bought  Muffets  before,  you’re 
eligible  for  your  free  package.  But  hurry.  This  offer 
ends  soon!  Take  this  certificate  to  your  grocer  today— 
and  treat  yourself  to  a  brand-new  breakfast  thrill.  Get 
acquainted  with  Muffets,  the  new  improved  shredded 
wheat ! 
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WONDERFUL  NEW  PATENT 


•  NO  LOOMS 

•  NO  FRAMES 

•  NO  CANVAS  BACKING 

•  NO  TEDIOUS  BRAIDING 

Here’s  an  amazing  new  simple  w 
to  do  beautiful  rug  weaving — right 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand!  No  need  to 
strain  eyes  or  tire  arms  on  bulky  looms 
or  frames.  No  awkward  canvas  or  bur¬ 
lap  backing.  You  can  TIPWEEVE* 
anywhere — fits  in  purse  or  pocket. 

You  don’t  have  to  know  a  thing  about  old- 
fashioned  weaving.  This  thrilling  new  patent 
lets  you  make  professional-loqking  home, 
personal  or  gift  items  in  any  size,  shape,  or 
design  — easy  as  1-2-3. 

MAKE  LOVELY  BAGS,  BELTS,  MATS  & 
HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  ITEMS,  TOO 

So  quick,  easy,  economical!  Wonderful  tex¬ 
tures,  too  —  looped,  chenille,  or  combination 


WeoY*  in 
fhe  palm 
of  your 
handl 


of  both !  Soft,  deep  pile  never  pulls  out . . .  holds  shape' 
forever.  Best  of  all  —  you  can  use  wool,  cotton,  old 
stockings,  rags  —  just  about  onj/  material.  Thousands 
of  delighted  users  rave  about  TIPWEEVE.*  You’ll  be 
fascinated  too  —  or  your  money  back!  Order  TODAY. 


KIT 


COMPLETE  TIPWEEVE* 

Here  Is  What  You  Get; . . 

Complete  Kit  contains  40 
TIPWEEVE*  Warpsi 
(enough  for  throw  rug  or 
many  other  articles),  8  TIPWEEVES,*  1  Bod- 1 
kin,  plus  step-by-step  instructions. 


Ml 


m 


-FREE- 


T.M..  Reg..  Pat.  #2224563 

100%  SATISFACTION 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

Use  10  Full  Days  at  Our  Risk 

SENO  NO  MONEY.  Just  send 
name  and  address  how,  pay 
postman  $1.98  plus  C.O.D. 
charges  on  delivery;  or  send 
$2  now  and  save  delivery 
charges.  Either  way,  use  10 
full  days  at  our  risk.  If  not 
100%  delighted,  return  Kit  and  get  your  money  back. 
Could  anything  be  fairer  than  that? 

Tipweeve  Corp.,  427  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PROMPT  ACTION 
If  you  hurry  and  or¬ 
der  NOW,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  FREE,  6  extra, 
lovely  patterns  (rugs, 
belts,  purse's,  lunch¬ 
eon  sets,  etc.) — yours 
to  keep  whether  you 
return  Kit  or  not! 
(Opens  the  door  to 
extra  “pick-up  work” 
earnings.) 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


TIPWEEVE  CORP.  Dept.  EA-4 
427  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RUSH,  at  once,  my  complete  TIPWEEVE*  Kit 
hinder  your  Unconditional  Guarantee — and  be 
sure  to  include  my  FREE  gift  of  6  extra  patterns. 

Name, . . . . 

Address . . . . . . 

;□  Payment’enclosed  □  Send  C.O.D. 


j^Lj  u'ayment  enciosea  □  t>ena  c-.u.!/.  j 

••••••• 

Raise  money  tor  your  grange,  church  or 
club  without  the  embarrassment  of  asking 
for  contributions. 

Write  at  once  for  details  to 
RAIJRIER  COMPANY 
BOX  242,  UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 


Frosty  Cool 

FROCKS 


2959 


No.  2476.  The  soft  tie  collar  blends 
with  the  trim  front-buttoned  look  to 
make  this  frock  an  all-around  favorite. 
Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  18,  3%  yards 
39-inch  fabric. 

No.  2934.  Smart  simplicity-punctu¬ 
ated  by  a  sprinkling  of  scallops  and 
pert  left-of-center  bodice  closing.  Sizes 
12-20;  36-46.  Size  18,  4  yards  35-inch. 
No.  2552.  Pocket  edition  pinafore 
with  two  wonderful  ideas— rippling 
armhole  ruffles  and  a  waist-whittling 
midriff.  Sizes  12-20;  36-44.  Size  18,  41^ 
yards  35-inch  fabric. 


Do  you  suffer  distress  from 

'r^^’FEMALE 


WEAKH 


With  Its  Nervous, 
Highstrung  Feelings? 

Are  you  troubled  by  distress  of  fe¬ 
male  functional  monthly  disturb¬ 
ances?  Does  it  make  you  feel  so 
nervous,  cranky,  restless,  weak,  a 
bit  moody — at  such  times?  Then  do 
try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound  to  relieve  such  symp¬ 
toms  !  Women  by  the  thousands 
have  reported  remarkable  benefits. 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  what 
Doctors  call  a  uterine  sedative.  It 
has  a  grand  soothing  effect  on  one 
of  woman’s  most  important  organs. 
Taken  regularly — Pinkham’s  Com¬ 
pound  helps  build  up  resistance 
against  such  distress.  It’s  also  a  great 
stomachic  tonic !  All  drugstores. 


Monthly  Female  Pains 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  very 
effective  to  relieve  monthly 
cramps,  headache,  backache, 
— when  due  to  female  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances. 


/u  VEGETABLE  7 
COMPOUND*^ 


No.  2477.  Baby  chick  applique  and 
eyelet  edging  make  this  little  frock 
pretty  enough  for  young  set  parties. 
Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  2  yards  35-inch.  Ap¬ 
plique  is  included. 

No.  2959.  Help-herself  frock  fea¬ 
tures  a  scalloped  front  closing.  Panties 
included.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2,  dress 
and  panties,  2%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
For  our  new  Spring  Fashion  Book  which  has 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions.  Send  to  American  Agriculturist 
Pattern  Service,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  n,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

SOAPLESS  SUDS 

“SOAPLESS  SUDS”  have  become 
familiar  in  most  households  for  dish¬ 
washing  purposes  particularly.  These 
synthetic  detergents  are  excellent 
grease  and  oil  removers;  also  they 
cause  less  “curd”  (insoluble  com¬ 
pounds)  in  hard  water  and  even  are 
said  to  make  water  wetter — by  reduc¬ 
ing  surface  tension,  thereby  making 
the  water  penetrate  fabrics  faster  and 
more  thoroughly. 

As  with  soaps,  there  are  two  types 
of  synthetic  detergents:  the  mild  and 
the  built.  As  with  mild  soaps,  the  mild 
detergents  are  used  for  washing  wool¬ 
ens,  silks,  synthetics  and  other  so- 
called  delicate  fabrics  in  warm  water, 
while  the  “built”  or  laundry  types  are 
used  for  more  heavily  soiled  cottons 
or  linens  in  hotter  water. 

Some  detergents  make  a  lot  of  suds 
while  others  are  suds-controlling.  Hence 
one  needs  to  know  how  her  detergent 
behaves  just  as  she  has  learned  what 
to  expect  from  familiar  soaps.  But  do 
not  combine  detergents  and  soaps. 

Because  detergents  are  such  good  re¬ 
movers  of  oil  and  grease,  surfaces  on 
which  they  are  used  should  be  care¬ 
fully  rinsed  and  wiped  dry,  such  as 
linoleum  and  painted  finishes.  The 
same  applies  to  strong  soaps.  Waxing 
or  even  an  occasional  application  of 
boiled  linseed  oil  to  linoleum  helps  to 
keep  it  pliable.  Let  the  oil  stay  on 
about  48  hours,  then  wash,  dry  thor¬ 
oughly  and  wax. 
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ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 

FOR  THE  MEDIUM  LARGE 
OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE 
SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS 


Some  women  realize — others  do  not — that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
design,  between  “an  ordinary  corset”  and  a 
Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  “built-in” 
figure  control.  Many  women  FEEL  that  their 
particular  “figure  problem”  is  so  difficult,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  protection — they 
must  necessarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one 
Arho  believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest 


that  you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc. 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  de¬ 
scriptive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color,  showing  garments  in  full  color  on  live 
models.  This  literature  which  is  absolutely 
free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in  plain  sealed 
envelope  and  may  easily  show  you  the  way 
to  the  tasbionahle  supporting  protection  you 
have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your  fig¬ 
ure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that  “holds 
up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal 
muscles  that  “ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  control — and  for  post  operative 
weakness  or  navel  hernia,  you  will  find  Model 
351  has  many  outstanding  advantages.  AH  in 
all,  this  extremely  comfortable  and  dependable 
Supporting  Garment  has  frequently  taken 
“The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure” 
condition — and  unless  your  condition  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same  for 
you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever 
— so,  I  suggest  you  write  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc., 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y..  without  delay. 

IRENE  KING 

(Designing  Director) 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
25c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 
GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


BAG*0«BUTTONS 

300  or  More  Plastic  Buttons,  Assorted  colors, 
patterns  and  sizes  ranging  From  S/s"  to  !%"• 
Sets  of  4  to  12.  Belt  Buckle  BONUS!  $1.00 
POSTPAID.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  MAR- 
WOODE,  Box  2381,  East  Longmeudow,  Moss- 
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Today  in 

Aunt 
Janet’s 
Garden 

Looking  Over  the  Garden 

S  I  write  this  on  the  ides  of 
March,  some  of  the  daffodils  I 
planted  last  fall  are  up  four 
inches,  with  fat  buds.  How  I 
hope  they  won’t  be  caught  by  a  late 
freeze!  The  scillas  have  almost  finished 
blooming  and  so  have  the  snowdrops. 

Because  of  the  general  digging  up 
and  dividing  of  our  rock  garden  plants 
and  bulbs  last  fall,  the  ledge  looks 
bare  now.  But  that’s  a  relief  since  for 
the  last  few  years  it  had  become  over¬ 
crowded. 

The  primroses  look  fine  in  spite  of 
their  being  divided  in  the  fall  instead 
of  immediately  after  flowering,  as  they 
should  have  been.  The  miniature  roses, 
Roiiletti  and  Oakington  Ruby,  are  full 
of  tiny  green  leave^  and  the  branches 
look  healthy.  They  need  some  pruning 
to  remove  dead  wood,  as  is  true  every 


Low  cost  main  dishes  foi 
breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner - 
with  Gorton’s  tasty  whole 
some  Ready-to-Fry.  Deej 
sea  flavor  at  its  best.  Favoritt 
for  29  years. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gortor 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec 
ipes.  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 


0 


spring.  The  sweet  violets  at  the  shaded 
ends  of  the  ledge  have  shown  a  few 
flowers  almost  all  of  this  mild,  open 
winter.  The  pink  sweet  violet,  Rosina, 
is  happy  there  and,  like  the  blue  ones, 
multiplies  by  sending  out  stolons  or 
shoots  which  form  roots. 

The  vacant  spots  after  the  bulbs  die 
down  I  plan  to  All  with  new  rock  gar¬ 
den  perennials,  mostly  home-grown 
from  seed  sent  by  a  friend  in  England. 
Dwarf  petunias  and  marigold  and 
double  portulaca  will  make  up  the  late- 
summer  color  there. 

In  the  house  the  amaryllis  season  is 
in  full  blast.  My  10-year-old  bulb  had 
a  30-inch  stalk  with  three  7-inch  red 
blossoms  on  it — too  much  of  a  plant  for 
an  average-size  living  room  but  I  have 
a  fondness  for  it  since  it  has  served 
faithfully  and  well.  This  particular  va¬ 
riety  does  not  often  reproduce  offset 
bulbs,  having  had  only  two  or  three  in 
all  the  years  I  have  had  it. 

A  yoimger  bulb  of  a  different  variety 
reproduces  offsets  every  year,  some¬ 
times  more  than  one.  It  now  has  a  20- 
inch  stalk  v/ith  four  orange-red  blos¬ 
soms.  They  soon  will  be  given  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  5-10-5  fertilizer  scratched 
in  around  the  edge  of  the  pots  and 
again  after  they  are  moved  outdoors 
after  frost  danger  is  passed.  Then  in 
the  late  fall  after  their  leaves  have 
been  dried  off,  the  top  inch  of  soil  will 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh,  fer¬ 
tilized  soil. 

Two  seedling  begonias,  acquired  by 
accident,  are  doing  their  bit  to  bright¬ 
en  our  window  garden  and  the  African 
violets  have  decided  to  stop  sulking 
and  show  off  a  little.  I  admit  they  had 
a  right  to  sulk,  being  divided  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  and  then  placed  in  a 
north  window  where  the  light  probably 
was  not  enough;  at  any  rate  they  are 
better  pleased  now. 

The  tuberous  begonia  bulbs  and 
those  of  the  fancy  leaved  caladiums 
feel  Arm  and  sound  after  wintering  in 
open  boxes  of  dry  peat  moss  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  house  cellar  where 
the  temperature  ranges  around  40  to 
50  degrees.  Very  soon  now  they  will  be 
started  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat 
moss,  kept  moist  and  warm,  in  order  to 
be  ready  to  plant  outdoors  as  soon  as 
frost  is  over.  It  takes  about  8  weeks 
to  do  this  if  one  wishes  to  have  flowers 
early  in  the  season. 

—  A. A.  — 

GOOD  ENTERTAINMENT! 

“Money  for  College”  is  the  name  of 
a  very  amusing  one-act  play  which 
American  Agriculturist  has  recently 
added  to  its  list.  The  action  takes  place 
in  the  Millers’  farm  home.  Pa  Miller 
has  been  saving  for  a  long  time  and 
Anally  has  enough  to  send  one  of  the 
children  to  college.  Ma  thinks  Lucy 
should  go  and  has  a  hard  time  convinc¬ 
ing  Pa,  who  had  set  his  mind  on 
Henry’s  going.  Ma  finally  convinces  Pa, 


A  COSMETIC  CASE  of  felt.  No.  SE-1782, 
lined  with  printed  plastic  material  is  an 
easily  and  quickly  made  gift.  It  is  made 
with  convenient  pockets  for  compact,  lip¬ 
stick  and  comb.  It  requires  V*  yard  of 
felt  and  V*  yard  of  the  plastic. 

Enclose  3  cents  and  send  for  instruc¬ 
tion  sheet;  address  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


but  Lucy  wants  to  marry  Jim  Cooper. 
Pa  now  insists  that  Lucy  go,  but  Ma 
is  pleased  at  the  idea  of  her  getting 
married  and  says  Henry  must  go. 
Henry,  however,  wants  to  start  right 
in  farming.  Poor  Pa!  It  really  looks  as 
if  all  his  saving  has  gone  to  waste,  but 
when  the  family  starts  suggesting  v/ays 
to  spend  the  money,  he  puts  his  foot 
down.  Ma  always  knew  he  had  an  ob¬ 
stinate  streak,  but  even  she  is  sur¬ 
prised  at  Pa’s  decision. 

The  price  of  the  play  is  35  cents  a 
copy  (cash,  check  or  money  order)  and, 
like  all  American  Agriculturist  plays, 
is  royalty  free.  To  order,  write  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Play  Dept., 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Add  30  for  com¬ 
plete  list  of  plays. 

Another  play,  which  we- wish  to  call 
to  the  special  attention  of  FFA  Chap¬ 
ters  and  farm  organizations,  is  FARM 
FORUM  OF  THE  AIR.  It  is  very 
amusing  and  offers  many  opportunities 
to  use  names  of  local  people.  The  price 
is  35  cents,  and  it  may  be  ordered 
from  the  above  address. 

—  A.A.  — 

EOMPEETE  GOOK  UGOK 

The  Culinary  Arts  Encyclopedic 
Cook  Book — -with  10,000  recipes  and 
more  than  1,000  photos,  many  of  them 
in  color — is  a  storehouse  of  tested  reci¬ 
pes,  menus,  step-by-step  instructions, 
handy  tables  and  charts  and  detailed 
information  about  foods  and  their  prep¬ 
aration,  table  setting  and  entertaining. 

It  is  a  book  for  the  beginner  or  for 
the  veteran  housekeeper,  up-to-date, 
attractive,  designed  to  help  women  with 
their  food  problems,  whether^it  is  a 
school  lunch,  a  quick  dinner,  entertain¬ 
ing  or  canning  and  freezing. 

Seven  years  in  the  making,  the  book 


RESURRECTION 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

Under  the  sod 
The  flowers  lie. 

They  only  sleep. 

They  do  not  die. 

With  warming  sun 
They'll  rise  once  more. 
Brave  and  sweet 
As  they  were  before. 


is  well  indexed,  is  of  convenient  size 
and  shape  forLhe  book  shelf  and  brings 
into  one  volume  for  ready  reference 
a  wealth  of  information  and  a  great 
variety  of  recipes.  Wonderful  gift  for 
the  bride  or  for  the  busy  housewife. 
Edited  by  Ruth  Berolzheimer,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Culinary  Arts  Institute, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Price  $4.95. 

—  A.Aj' — 

NEW  LAMPS 

If  you  are  buying  a  new  lamp,  you’d 
be  wise  to  make  sure  it  has  a  “Certi¬ 
fied”  tag.  That  tag  is  proof  that  the 
lamp  meets  exacting  specifications  laid 
down  by  the  country’s  finest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  lamps. 

There’s  a  new  “Certified”  lamp  that 
combines  incandescent  and  fluorescent 
lighting.  It  is  said  to  be  the  perfect 
lamp  for  reading  or  study. 

f  —  A.A.  — 

A  basket  kept  near  the  cellar  stairs 
and  used  for  carrying  canned  food  up 
and  empty  jars  down  will  save  a  home¬ 
maker  many  trips. 


isn't  FLQSCHMANNS 
PRY  YEASTa  fast- . 
Risee.!  — tr— ^ 


VES-irSMAPE  1 

'  eXTBA-ACTIVe 


y<ju  CAN  Keep 
A  Bie  SUPPU')^ 
■I  ON  HANP  Jr 


WHO  BAKE 
AT  HOME 


ms 


^  YES— IT'S 

ALL  PURE  YEASr. 

C<:>NTAINS  HO  FILLED, 
^  WHATS^EVEK.  ' 


LOOK!  buy  3  packages 
at  a  time — keeps  on  the 
pantry  shelf.  No 
refrigeration  needed! 

3  times  as  many 
women  prefer 

FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 
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SYNOPSIS 

Searching  for  better  farm  land,  Nate 
Williams,  his  wife  and  Joel  Decker,  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Clinton-Sullivan  Expedition, 
accompanied  by  Jim  Miller  and  the  Wil¬ 
liams,  Van  Schaick  and  Stevens  families 
leave  their  homes  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
on  a  long  wearisome  trip  to  the  Genesee 
Country. 

Polly  Stevens,  whose  mother  dies  on  the 
trip,  marries  Henry  Kingman,  a  drunken 
ne’er-do-well  who  meets  violent  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Jim  Miller  mar¬ 
ries  Hannah  Williams,  who  dies  when 
their  daughter  is  born. 

The  inevitable  trials  of  building  homes 
and  clearing  land  plus  much  sickness  slow 
down  progress  and  keep  Jim,  who  is  a 
doctor,  exceedingly  busy.  Their  plans  are 
further  complicated  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  1812  which  goes  badly  for  a 
time,  largely  due  to  poor  leadership.  Most 
of  the  younger  men  in  the  settlement  are, 
of  course,  in  the  army.  Jim  puts  in  some 
time  as  an  army  doctor  but  one  day,  when 
at  home,  he  stops  in  to  see  Polly  King- 
man.  With  her  father’s  help  the  farm 
looks  far  more  prosperous  than  it  did 
when  Henry  Kingman  was  alive. 

The  settlers  are  encouraged  by  Perry’s 
victory  on  Lake  Erie ;  then  their  hopes 
are  dashed  by  a  defeat  on  land  and  the 
burning  of  Buffalo. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII 

ITH  the  militia  routed  and  Buf¬ 
falo  burning,  the  next  anxiety  for 
the  Americans  was  how  far  would  the 
B^'itish  and  their  Indian  allies  follow 
up  their  victory.  Was  every  cabin  and 
town  on  the  western  frontier  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed?  Not  knowing,  the  refugees 
kept  on  going,  and  as  they  dragged 
slowly  along  the  Big  Tree  Road  run¬ 
ning  east  through  Hamburg  and  Au¬ 
rora  to  the  Genesee  River,  the  proces¬ 
sion  and  the  confusion  increased.  Many 
settlers  had  already  heard  the  news 
and  abandoned  their  homes,  and  now 
others  joined  the  panic  stricken  crowd. 
In  addition  to  the  multitude  of  militia¬ 
men  afoot  and  on  horseback  and  the 
settlers  —  men,  women  and  children, 
there  were  also  Indians,  friendly  to  the 
Americans,  whose  reservation  at  Buf¬ 
falo  had  been  destroyed  by  the  British. 

Asa,  thinking  of  his  duty  as  a  soldier, 
felt  that  thej'-  ought  to  stand  and  at 
least  form  a  rearguard,  but  he  finally 
realized  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  the  fear-ridden,  disorganized  troops 
to  stand.  At  one  point,  he  stepped  aside 
to  watch  the  procession  go  by.  It  was 
a  heart-breaking  sight.  Here  was  a 
settler’s  family  on  an  ox-sled,  the  sled 
piled  high  with  a  few  household  goods, 
apparently  chosen  in  such  haste  that 
the  least  essential  had  been  taken. 
Next  in  line  was  another  slow-moving 
sled  bearing  several  wounded  soldiers, 
their  faces  pale  and  strained  with  the 
effort  to  keep  from  g-roaning.  Plodding 
along  behind  them  were  two  or  three 
women,  exhausted  by  weariness.  They 
finally  stopped  an  ox-sled  to  beg  for 
the  privilege  of  riding  if  only  for  a  few 
minutes  to  renew  their  strength.  There 
were  militia,  too,  looking  like  anything, 
but  soldiers.  Some  still  carried  their 
arms,  but  many  had  thrown  them  a'»’ay 
as  an  extra  burden  in  their  flight.  Here 
and  there  throughout  the  long  proces¬ 
sion  were  Indians  on  foot  and  on  their 


ponies,  a  squaw  trudging  along  carrying 
a  papoose  on  her  back  and  with  two  or 
three  toddlers  trailing  behind  her. 

It  was  curious,  thought  Asa,  what 
mass  panic  would  do  to  a  crowd  and 
how  the  law  of  self-preservation 
seemed  to  cause  a  loss  of  all  the  other 
driving  forces  which  motivated  man¬ 
kind.  Remembering  the  stories  that  his 
father  used  to  tell,  Asa  marveled  at 
the  way  history  repeats  itself.  He  had 
so  often  heard  from  Nate  and  .loel 
Decker  the  story  of  how  the  Seneca 
Indians  had  fled  through  this  very  same 
country,  but  westward  to  Fort  Niagara 
instead  of  eastward,  when  Generals 
Sullivan  and  Clinton  in  1779  had  de¬ 
stroyed  their  homes,  leaving  them  no 
recourse  but  to  make  their  slow,  pain¬ 
ful  way  to  Canada  and  to  get  such  in¬ 
different  and  unwilling  help  as  they 
might  secure  from  their  British  allies. 

But  strong  as  mankind  is  in  disaster, 
human  nature  can  endure  only  so  much. 
As  the  rout  proceeded,  bread  and  meat 
and,  in  fact,  all  food  grew  scarce  at 
the  log  taverns  and  in  the  empty  set¬ 
tlers’  cabins  along  the  way.  Those  who 
had  brought  with  them  scanty  stores 
of  food  shared  with  the  others  until 
most  of  it  was  exhausted.  Occasionally, 
they  found  a  cabin  not  far  off  the 
Big  Tree  Road  where  a  settler  had  not 
been  easily  scared  and  had  refused  to 
run  away.  All  of  those  hardy  souls  were 
generous  in  taking  in  the  women  and 
children,  the  old  and  the  weak,  who 
could  go  no  farther. 

The  size  of  the  procession  gradually 
diminished  the  farther  they  went.  It 
was  interesting  to  Asa  to  see  the 
change  in  many  of  the  people  as  the 
mass  panic  subsided  and  their  basic 
courage  returned.  Some  who  had  trans¬ 
portation,  and  still  had  a  little  food  left, 
turned  squarely  around  and  retraced 
their  steps  to  repossess  their  cabins. 
The  Seneca  Indians,  too,  got  tired  of 
running  away  and  began  to  drift  back 
toward  their  destroyed  village,  existing 
on  such  meagre  food  as  their  hunting 
could  provide.  Asa  was  to  learn  later 
that  on  the  6th  of  January,  just  a 
week  after  the  burning  of  Buffalo, 
William  Hodge  brought  his  family  back 
to  the  ruined  village.  He  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others,  and  a  new  town  was 
started  on  the  site  of  the  old  one. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  hurried 
departure  from  Buffalo,  Asa  had  it  in 
mind  to  go  home  to  visit  his  folks  and 
then  report  back  to  the  army  when  the 
Americans  had  rallied  their  forces  and 
seemed  ready  to  carry  on  the  war 
again.  When  he  thought  how  contrary 
it  was  to  all  military  discipline  to  take 
such  unofficial  leave,  he  quieted  his 
conscience  by  reminding  himself  that 
everybody  else  had  left  forthwith  and 
that  one  man  couldn’t  fight  a  war 
alone.  He  remembered  from  talks  with 
his  father  and  Joel  that  it  had  always 
been  the  way  of  American  militia  to 
take  things  into  their  own  hands  when 
the  end  seem_ed  to  justify  the  means. 
And,  besides,  his  term  of  enlistment 
would  be  up  in  a  few  days. 

So  on  the  second  day  of  the  flight 
from  Buffalo,  he  directed  his  steps  to¬ 


ward  home,  happy  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  his  mother,  Jim  Miller  and  old 
friends.  Not  far  from  home  he  en¬ 
countered  an  elderly  woman  sitting  on 
a  stump.  She  was  quietly  weeping,  and 
a,  young  woman  who  knelt  at  her  side 
was  trying  to  comfort  her.  Asa  stopped 
and  rather  hesitantly  inquired  what 
was  the  matter. 

The  girl  turned  to  look  at  him,  her 
face  tired  and  drawn,  and  then  said, 
bitterly:  ' 

“Matter  enough.  Mister.  Father  was 
killed  in  Buffalo  yesterday.  Some  neigh¬ 
bors  helped  Mother  and  me  to  get  away 
in  their  ox-sled  with  them,  but  a  little 
while  ago  they  dumped  us  out  here. 
Said  they’d  no  more  food  to  spare  and 
their  oxen  couldn’t  drag  us  any  farther. 
Mother  isn’t  able  to  walk  much,  and 
now  she  doesn’t  eare  what  happens. 

“There!’’  she  concluded,  looking  at 
Asa  defiantl3\  “You  wanted  to  know 
what  the  trouble  was  and  I’ve  told 
you.’’ 

In  spite  of  the  girl’s  bedraggled  ap¬ 
pearance  and  strained,  white  face,  Asa 
couldn’t  help  thinking  how  pretty  she 
was.  He  scratched  his  head  in  per¬ 
plexity,  wondering  what  he  could  do. 
The  girl  stood  looking  at  him  but  the 
old  lady  continued  to  ignore  him  and 
to  cry  quietly.  Finally,  Asa  came  to  a 
decision.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
leave  these  helpless  women  without 
doing  something  for  them.  So  he  said: 

“It’s  only  a  few  miles  to  my  mother’s 
home.  .If  I  can  get  you  there,  you  can 
rest  a  few  days  and  then  maybe  you’ll 
be  in  a  better  position  to  decide  what 
you  want  to  do.’’ 

The  mother  continued  to  pay  no  at¬ 
tention,  but  the  girl’s  face  showed  her 
relief. 

“Thank  you!’’  she  said,  gratefully.  “I 
just  didn’t  know  what  to  do  next.” 

A  little  irritated  with  himself  for 
having  taken  on  a  responsibility  that  he 
didn’t  know  how  to  carry  through,  Asa 
said,  abruptly: 

“Stay  right  where  you  are  until  I 
come  back,  even  if  it’s  an  hour  or 
more.” 

Then  he  made  off  through  the  woods, 
hoping  to  shoot  a  squirrel  or  rabbit 
and  to  find  some  place  where  he  could 
make  the  women  comfortable  for  the 
night.  The  short  wjnter  day  was  ending 
and  he  realized  that  walking  was  out  of 
the  question  for  the  older  woman.  The 
road  was  deserted  now,  for  the  other 
refugees  had  found  shelter  for  the 
night. 

Luck  was  with  him  for  he  had  only 
gone  a  few  rods  into  the  forest  when 
he  was  able  to  shoot  a  rabbit.  Then  a 
little  farther  on,  under  the  steep  brow 
of  a  little  hill,  he  found  a  dense  growth 
of  evergreens  that  might  do  for  shelter. 
Returning  to  the  road,  Asa  and  the  girl 
half  led,  half  carried  her  mother  the 
few  rods  to  the  evergreen  copse,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  Asa  had  a  fire  blaz¬ 
ing.  Then,  scraping  away  the  snow,  he 
made  a  seat  of  some  hastily  gathered 
limbs  and  twigs,  and  laid  his  heavy 


BEFORE  PLANTING 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

This  April  day,  this  warm  Spring  earth. 
These  seeds  I  hold  within  my  hand 
A  moment  now  before  I  plant 
The  garden  that  I  long  have  planned. 

When  snow  lay  deep  across  the  hills, 
i  thought  of  flowers  that  I  would  grow: 
Petunias  and  candytuft, 

Alyssum  for  the  border  row. 

Delphinium,  and  marigolds  .  .  . 

These  seeds  I'll  tuck  into  the  land. 

But  a  moment  now  !  pause,  holding 
My  garden  in  my  hand. 


coat  over  them.  On  this  he  seated  the 
two  women,  facing  the  fire,  their  backs 
protected  from  the  wind  by  the  hill,  a 
few  minutes  more  sufficed  to  dress  the 
rabbit  and  to  have  it  roasting  on  a  spit 
over  the  coals.  It  soon  began  to  send 
forth  a  tantalizing  odor,  and  when  it 
was  done,  he  offered  a  generous  piece 
of  the  roasted  meat  to  both  of  the 
women.  At  first  the  older  woman  turned 
away  her  head,  but  the  delicious  aroma 
in  her  nostrils  was  too  much  for  her. 
After  a  moment  she  took  a  piece  and 
began  to  eat,  and  for  the  first  time 
seemed  to  take  note  of  her  surround¬ 
ings. 

The  girl  made  no  pretense  of  not 
being  hungrjc  She  ate  her  portion  of 
the  food  like  one  starved,  as  indeed 
she  was,  for  she  told  Asa  later  that 
that  was  the  first  bite  of  food  they  had 
had  that  day. 

Supper  over,  Asa  busied  himself 
gathering  several  armfuls  of  small 
evergreen  boughs.  He  made  a  bed  of 
them  and  suggested  that  the  two 
women  stretch  out  together  on  the 
boughs  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  using 
his  heavy  coat  for  a  blanket. 

When  he  saw  them  settled,  he  went 
to  the  other  side  of  the  fire  and  made 
himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could,  de¬ 
termined  not  to  go  to  sleep  because  of 
the  necessity  for  keeping  a  good  fire 
going  all  night.  An  hour  or  so  later  he 
v/as  startled  by  a  movement  and 
aroused  himself  to  find  that  the  girl 
had  come  around  to  his  side  of  the  fire. 
Speaking  in  a  low,  husky  voice,  she 
asked : 

“Do  you  mind  if  I  stay  here  awhile? 

I  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  go  to  sleep. 
Mother  is  resting  comfortably  and 
that’s  the  main  thing.” 

“Of  course  I  don’t  mind,”  said  Asa, 
glad  of  her  company,  “but  sitting  here, 
you  roast  on  one  side  and  freeze  on 
the  other.” 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  us,  you  could 
have  had  your  coat,”  said  the  girl, 
remorsefully. 

“Nonsense!  I  don’t  mind  it  at  all.  I’m 
all  right,  and  your  mother  needs  the 
coat.  For  that  matter,  you  do,  too. 
You’re  not  dressed  too  warmly.” 

“We  came  away  just  as  we  were 
when  the  news  came,”  she  said.  “There 
was  no  time  to  grab  anything.” 

“By  the  way,”  she  added,  lowering 
her  voice,  “we  haven’t  even  told  you 
our  names.  I’m  Ella  Collins.  Mother  is 
Mrs.  Lydia  Collins.  Father’s  name” — 
her  voice  caught  and  choked--  “was 
John.” 

“I’m  Asa  Williams,”  he  told  her. 
Then,  seeing  that  she  was  crying,  he 
sat  silently,  watching  the  flames  lick¬ 
ing  the  short,  seasoned  log  that  he  had 
rolled  on  to  the  fire.  As  he  waited  for 
her  to  regain  her  self-control,  he 
thought  again  of  the  horror  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced  when  he  watched  the  homes 
in  Buffalo  go  up  in  flame  and  smoke. 
How  desperate  this  girl  by  his  side 
must  feel,  v/ith  her  father  killed,  her 
home  gone,  and  stranded  as  she  was 
out  here  in  the  wilderness  with  an  in¬ 
firm  mother.  Impelled  by  a  rush  of 
sympathy,  he  moved  a  little  closer  to 
Ella,  put  a  comforting  arm  across  her 
shoulders  and  took  her  hand.  After  a 
moment  she  relaxed  and  they  sat  there 
like  that  for  a  time,  two  human  beings 
using  their  companionship  as  a  brace 
against  the  troubles  of  the  world.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  spoke: 

“Asa,  I  think  I  can  sleep  now.” 

Getting  up,  she  moved  to  the  other 
side  of  the  fire  and  lay  down  beside  her 
mother.  Asa  went  around  and  tucked 
the  coat  around  them  both,  put  more  r 
logs  on  the  fire,  and  then  sat  down 
again  to  await  the  coming  of  daylight. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV 

ITH  THE  coming  of  daylight 
Asa,  Ella  and  Mrs.  Collins,  after 
roasting  and  eating  the  rest  of  the 
rabbit,  made  their  way  back  to  the 
road.  The  rest  had  refreshed  Mrs.  Col¬ 
lins  sufficiently  so  that  she  was  able 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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ONTARIO  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  boasts  'of  nine  4-H  champions,  all  of  whom  were  guests 
of  the  Ontario  County  Board  of  Supervisors  recently.  With  Boyd  Oliver,  chairman  of 
the  county's  4-H  executive  committee  at  left,  champions  shown  are  William  Mattoon, 
Phelps,  state  Guernsey  breeder;  James  Sheppard,  Clifton  Springs,  county  poultry  pro¬ 
ject  champion;  George  Purdy,  Canandaigua,  state  meat  animal  champion;  Thomas 
Blackmer,  Honeoye,  state  sheep  shearing  champion;  Gene  Gage,  Canandaigua,  state 
reserve  fox  trapping  champion;  Don  Thompson,  Holcomb,  state  Ayrshire  exhibitor; 
Arthur  Treble,  chairman  of  supervisors;  and  Don  Johnston,  Geneva,  winner  of  the 
Campbell  award.  Others  not  present  when  picture  was  taken  are  Raymond  Premru, 
Gorham,  state  fox  trapping  champion,  and  Everett  Henecke,  Phelps,  state  sow 

testing  champion. 


TUE  SETTLERS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
to  walk  without  help. 

Refugees  were  moving  along  the  road 
again  and  Asa  stopped  a  man  driving 
a  pair  of  young  steers  hitched  to  a 
longsleigh  and  asked  for  a  ride  for 
Mrs.  Collins.  The  man  was  dubious  at 
first,  for  his  sleigh  was  already  well 
filled  with  his  family  and  belongings, 
but  finally  he  grunted: 

“Hop  in!” 

Home  had  never  looked  so  good  to 
Asa  as  it  did  a  short  time  later  when 
he  and  his  two  companions  walked  up 
the  old  familiar  road.  When  he  opened 
the  door  of  his  home  without  knock¬ 
ing  and  walked  in  with  the  two  wom¬ 
en,  now  shy  and  hesitant,  every  one  in 
the  big  familiar,  homelike  room  looked 
up  from  their,  tasks  to  gaze  in  aston¬ 
ishment  at  the  arrivals.  Constant  was 
preparing  dinner  over  the  fireplace, 
Anna  Van  Schaick  was  lifting  little 
Hannah  out  of  her  crib,  and,  in  a  far 
corner  of  the  room,  Martha  Ball  was 
at  the  spinning  wheel.  Asa  had  to  grin 
as  he  saw  the  look  of  utter  surprise 
with  which  Martha  regarded  him  and 
his  two  companions. 

Then  with  a  rush  Constant  crossed 
the  room  and  threw  her  arms  around 
Asa.  Releasing  himself  gently,  he  in¬ 
troduced  his  two  companions  and 
briefly  explained  the  situation.  Both 
Anna  and  Martha  joined  Constant  in 
welcoming  the  strangers  and  making 
them  comfortable. 

Seated  at  the  old  table  that  noon, 
where  Asa  had  partaken  so  often  of 
his  mother’s  good  cooking,  he  couldn’t 
help  watching  the  color  come  back  to 
Ella  Collins’  face  with  the  food  and 
warmth  and  welcome  that  she  and  her 
mother  received.  The  greeting  between 
Asa  and  Martha  had  been  the  casual 


one  of  friends  who  had  known  one  an¬ 
other  all  their  lives,  but  it  amused 
Constant  to  see  the  sharp,  wondering 
glances  that  Martha  gave  Asa  as  he 
watched  the  new  girl.  To  Constant  it 
was  evident  that  Ella  was  very  appre¬ 
ciative  of  what  Asa  had  done  for  them. 
Her  gratitude  shone  in  her  face  every 
time  she  glanced  his  way,  and  grati¬ 
tude,  thought  Constant,  might  very 
easily  ripen  into  something  warmer. 

But  she  didn’t  know  her  Asa.  To  be 
sure,  he  had  an  eye  for  a  pretty  girl, 
but  'that  was  all  there  was  to  it.'  Un¬ 
derneath  his  apparent  casualness  with 
Martha  Ball  was  a  heart  that  had  ach¬ 
ed  every  time  he  looked  at  her  or 
thought  about  her  for  the  past  several 
years.  Why,  he  wondered  again  as  he 
had  before,  doesn’t  she  marry  Charles 
Carson  if  she  loves  him  and  be  done 
with  it?  If  she  doesn’t  love  him,  why 
not  send  him  on  his  way  and  give 
someone  else  a  chance  ?  And  if  she 
wouldn’t  return  his,  Asa’s  love,  why, 
oh  why  couldn’t  he  get  her  out  of  his 
heart  and  mind  so  that  he  could  be 
free  to  get  a  little  happiness  or  at 
least  peace  of  mind? 

FTER  a  few  days’  rest,  Asa  went  to 
Geneseo  to  see  General  Wadsworth 
and  get  his  advice  about  re-enlisting 
and  returning  to  the  front.  Wadsworth 
listened  grimly  while  Asa  talked  about 
the  burning  of  Buffalo,  the  battle  that 
had  preceded  it,  and  the  plight  and 
distress  of  the  settlers.  Then  Asa 
brought  up  his  own  problem.  Wads¬ 
worth  considered  for  a  moment,  and 
finally  said: 

“Inasmuch  as  your  term  of  enlist¬ 
ment  is  out,  why  don’t  you  stay  home 
with  your  folks  for  a  few  weeks  and 
re-enlist  when  military  operations 
start  again  in  the  spring?  There  won’t 
be  much  doing  until  the  winter  is 
over.” 

When  Asa  got  back  home,  he  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  Martha  had 
left.  To  occupy  his  time  and  to  take 
up  his  mind,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
hard  job  of  helping  "Pete  Van  Schaick 
clear  a  new  piece  of  land.  It  seemed 
good  to  be  employed  at  a  normal,  pro¬ 
ductive  job  again.  Several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  weeks  he  was  invited 
to  parties  in  Geneseo  and  in  the  homes 
of  nearby  settlers,  but  he  generally 
stayed  away,  for  he  knew  that  Charles 
Carson  was  at  home  and  he  didn’t  in¬ 
tend  to  torture  himself  by  attending 
dances,  spelling  matches,  or  other  par¬ 
ties  where  Martha  might  be  escorted 
by  Carson.  It  was  nice  to  be  home 
again  with  the  folks.  It  was  nice,  too, 
that  his  mother  and  Pete  and  the  rest 


of  the  settlers  didn’t  have  to  worry 
much  about  making  a  living.  There  had 
been  good  crops  the  pi'evious  years 
and  the  war  provided  markets  for 
faiTn  products  at  good  prices.  There 
was  more  actual  money  in  circulation 
in  western  New  York  than  there  had 
ever  been. 

Ella  Collins  and  her  mother  stayed 
a  while  with  Constant.  Constant  liked 
them  both  very  much  and  urged  them 
to  stay  longer,  but  Mrs.  Collins  had 
regained  her  health  and  Ella  was  anxi¬ 
ous  to  get  some  work  which  would 
enable  her  to  take  care  of  her  mother 
and  herself.  Buffalo  held  too  many  sad 
memories  for  them,  so  they  decided  to 
live  in  Geneseo. 

It  seemed  like  old  times  to  Asa  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  Jim 
Miller  between  spells  when  Jim  wasn’t 
on  his  calls.  Asa  noticed  how  the  hard 
work,  irregular  life  and  Hannah’s 
death  had  told  on  Jim,  and  once  when 
they  were  having  a  chat  he  told  Jim 
that  he  ought  to  take  it  easier. 

“Good  doctors  are  always  going  to 
be  scarce,  Jim,”  he  said,  “and  you 
won’t  be  of  any  use  to  anyone  when 
you’re  dead.” 

“I  do  get  pretty  tired  sometimes,” 
Jim  admitted,  “but  what  would  you  do, 
Asa,  when  they  call?  Stay  home  and 
let  them  suffer?” 

There  wasn’t  any  answer  to  that.  On 
another  occasion  a  casual  question 
from  Asa  about  how  Polly  Kingman 
was  getting  along  brought  the  color 
to  Jim’s  face  as  he  answered  rather 
abruptly  that  Polly  was  getting  along 
just  fine. 

“She’s  a  better  farmer  than  a  lot  of 
the  men,”  said  Jim,  emphatically.  “She 
has  a  fine  boy  and  some  way  or  other 
she  has  made  a  different  man  out  of 
her  dad.” 

His  curiosity  aroused,  Asa  brought 
up  the  subject  with  his  mother: 

“Is  Jim  getting  interested  in  Polly 
Kingman?”  (To  Be  Continued) 


HOMEMADE  JOY 

Bessie,  the  Joneses’  colored  cook,  was 
singing  lustily  one  morning  as  she  pre¬ 
pared  breakfast. 

“You  must  be  happy  this  morning, 
Bessie,”  greeted  Mrs.  Jones. 

“Well,  no’m,”  replied  Bessie,  “I’m 
really  not.  But  just  now  I  said  to  my¬ 
self— I’ve  got  to  be  smilin’  when  I 
serves  the  family  their  favorite  cereal 
-Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  .  .  .  and 
that  cereal  just  takes  a  little  bitty 
three  and  a  half  minutes  to  cook.  So 
that’s  why  I’m  singin’  so  loud.  Ma’am. 
I’m  just  tryin’  to  work  up  some  happi¬ 
ness  in  a  real  short  time!”  .  . 


GLORIOUS  GLADIOLUS 

FAMOUS  BAY  STATE  NO.  I  COLLECTION 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

lOO  BULBS  FOR  $2.00 

Postpaid 

THREE  LOTS  FOR  $5.00 

This  coilection  is  a  wonder  for  the  money  involved. 
Wo  are  constantly  improving  the  quality  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  and  will  this  year  again  add  a  few  choice  varieties. 
Bulbs  are  all  good  blooming  size  I  INCH  AND  OVER, 
not  less  than  25  varieties  with  a  good  assortment  of 
color.  Will  bloom  from  July  until  frost.  Catalogue  upon 
request. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  DEPT  A 

MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


10  CENTS! 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOTHERS  DAY  CARD 


'Mothei*  and  Grandmelhor  will  treosvra 
and  keep  o  photographic  cord  with  a 
pktvre  of  you  or  your  childron,  or  ony 
loved  one  ...  a  personal  card  which  ortty 
YOU  con  give. 

Send  negative  TODAY— -with  10/  In  coin— 
lor  beautifully  designed  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOTHER'S  DAY  CARD,  made-fo-yotff- 
ordcr  from  your  own  favorite  snapshot. 
Envelope  to  motch.  Negative  will  be 
returned. 

Offer  expires  Moy  7  OROfff  NOW! 

LARGA-PiC  BOX-  254 
BROOKLINE  MASS. 


Sav  vou  saw  it  in  American  Aariculturist. 


NP  ML-EXPENSE  TRipS 

for  Amfirican  Agriculturist  readers! 


NO. 

SAMPLE  NP  TRIPS 

TIME 

COST* 

1 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

3  DAYS 

$253.00 

2 

ALASKA 

20  DAYS 

459.64** 

3 

COLORADO-YELLOWSTONE 

10  DAYS 

276.24 

4 

CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC  N.W. 

15  DAYS 

391.93 

5 

CANADA-PACIFIC  N.W.  ’ 

16  DAYS 

404.30 

♦Total  cost  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  We’U  send  you  cost  estimate  from 
your  town  or  city. 

♦♦Steamer  tickets  included  in  price. 


Let  Verne  BeDell  plan  your  trip ! 

Once  again  your  favorite  travel  counselor  -  - 
the  man  who  has  added  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  trips  of  so  many  Agriculturist  readers 
— is  on  hand  to  help  you.  He’ll  answer  your 
questions,  map  out  just  the  sort  of  trip  you 
want,  see  that  you  get  the  finest  of  ac¬ 
commodations  and  service.  Including,  of 
course,  superb  travel  on  Northern  Pacific’s 
streamlined  North  Coast  Limited.  Mail  the 
coupon  to  Mr.  BeDell  now! 


lOOKtfflf 

•Coniplele  Riil  Firs 

*  Pullnun  Space 
•All  Y«ur  Meals 

*  Hotel  Rooms 
•Verne  BeOell's  Counsel 

Many  Other  NP  Trips! 


Send  Coupon  Today! 

V.  L.  BeDell 

630  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  an  itinerary, 
vacation  literature 
and  cost  estimate  for 
departure  from  my 
city. 


My  Name . . . 

My  Address . . .  . : . 

City . State .  . 

I’m  interested  in  Trip  No . or  a  trip  to. 


There  will  be . persons  in  my  party. 


I 

J 
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Kernels,  Screenings 


to  pay  for  feed  with  eggs  or  milk 
which  have  declined  greatly  in  value. 

Farm  Inventories 


and  Cbaff  H.  E.  BABCOCK 

nN  THE  course  of  a  dozen  debt,  and  thanks  to  such  lending 
years  or  so  I  have  written  agencies  as  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
this  page  in  a  wide  variety  istration,  Avhich  was  almost  single- 
of  circumstances  and  loca-  handedly  established  in  the  early 
tions.  Never  before,  however,  do  I  re-  ’30’s  by  Bill  Myers,  now  Dean  of  the 
call  writing  it  in  the  office  of  a  typical  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
New  York  business  corporation.  I  am  ture,  we  have  available  cheaper  and 
having  this  experience  now  because  more  understanding  credit  than  we 
a  friend  has  taken  pity  on  me  and  have  ever  had  before  during  a  period 
placed  a  desk  and  a  stenographer  at  of  falling  prices. 


my  disposal. 

Unfamiliar  .Seonr 

It  is  March  18th.  When  T  look  out 
of  t/he  window  T  do  not  see  fields  or 
woods,  hut  row  on  row  of  office  build¬ 
ings  separated  by  streets  busy  with 
the  traffic  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
in  the  Mmrld.  Nor  do  I  see  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  waving  palms  and  the 
blue  waters  of  Florida.  The  sad  fact 
of  the  matter  is  it  is  snowing  here  this 
morning,  and  the  streets  and  the  roof¬ 
tops  are  already  covered  with  that 
dirty  gray  mixture  of  soot  and  ice 
particles  which  passes  for  snow  in  big 
cities. 

Since  I  have  no  inspiration  to  write 
about  the  things  of  the  farm,  cows  and 
hens,  and  pastures,  or  how  the  wheat 
has  come  through  the  winter,  I  have 
decided  to  deal  with  a  topic  Avhich  is 
very  much  in  evidence  in  this  area, 
and  which,  unfortunately,  reaches  out 
to  altogether  too  many  farms — DEBT. 

Working  Capital  Shortage 

Falling  prices  have  made  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  section  of  New  York 
City  debt  conscious.  Representatives  of 
the  big  banks,  insurance  compan¬ 
ies  and  industry  talk  about  little  else 
when  they  meet  in  offices  and  at 
luncheons  and  on  the  trains  by  w'hich 
they  commute  from- their  homes. 

Generally  speaking,  this  seems  to 
be  what  has  happened  to  the  corpora¬ 
tions  of  America,  even  the  biggest 
ones.  A  combination  of  high  prices 
and  high  taxes  has  used  up  their  work¬ 
ing  capital  even  while  they  have  been 
earning  the  highest  profits  in  corpor¬ 
ate  history. 

This  shortage  of  wmrking  capital 
has  been  noticed  by  the  big  lenders 
and  it  has  alarmed  them.  Rightly  or 
w'rongly,  they  are  assuming  that 
everyone  is  running  .short  of  working 
capital  and  that  therefore  they  must 
be  exceedingly  careful  in  their  lend¬ 
ing.  This  latter  attitude,  of  course,  is 
simply  accentuating  the  situation. 

Farmers  An  Exception 

Naturally,  I  am  in  no  position  to 
have  a  competent  opinion  on  the  fin¬ 
ancial  problems  of  big  business  and 
big  lenders.  But  I  do  remember  al¬ 
most  too  keenly  the  financial  troubles 
of  farmers  in  the  early  ’20’s  and  the 
early  ’30’s,  and  I  am  going  to  chance 
the  opinion  that  the  farm  debt  and 
credit  position  in  this  country  was 
never  better. 

Farmers  owe  less  in  the  form  of 


The  conclusion  therefore  seems  to 
me  to  be  obvious  that  if  agriculture 
gets  in  trouble  because  of  debt  in  the 
years  which  are  immediately  ahead, 
it  will  be  because  of  what  we  do, 
starting  now,  rather  than  because  of 
the  position  we  find  ourselves  in  at 
the  present  moment. 

Credit  Dangerous 

Of  course,  the  most  obvious  way  to 
keep  from  getting  in  debt  is  not  to  use 
any  credit.  The  next  most  obvious 
w'ay  is  to  use  only  the  cheapest  credit, 
and  no  more  of  that  than  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary. 

So  far  as  the  first  proposition  is 
concerned,  I  think  I  sense  a  determin¬ 
ation  among  farmers  not  to  buy  much 
for  which  they  cannot  pay  cash  and, 
particularly,  to  be  careful  about  go¬ 
ing  in  debt  for  anything  which  they 
believe  will  come  down  in  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  here  in 
New  York  some  plans  being  advanced 
to  get  farmers  to  buy  more  stuff  on 
credit,  and  to  pay  very  high  prices  for 
the  credit  they  get.  In  fact,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  one  corporation  has  told  me 
that  he  expected  during  the  next  few 
years  that  his  company  could  make 
more  money  on  the  eredit  it  furnished 
farmers  than  it  could  on  the  goods  it.^ 
sold  them.  My  only  comment  was  that 
I  hoped  he  was  wrong,  and  that  I 
wmuld  like  to  see  him  think  along  the 
line  of  furnishing  farmers  better 
goods  for  the  lowest  possible  cash 
price. 

Local  Credit 

Now  for  an  observation  about  local 
credit.  Generally  speaking,  the  credit 
supplied  by  retailers  has  to  be  very 
expensive  because  of  the  bills  which 
aren’t  paid.  Generally  speaking,  too, 
the  costs  of  this  credit,  including  the 
losses  on  it,  are  collected  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  from  the  individual  who  is  giv¬ 
en  the  credit  and  from  the  man  w'ho 
pays  cash. 

With  prices  tending  to  decline,  and 
with  working  capital  as  tight  as  it  is, 
the  time  has  come  when  the  farmer 
who  pays  cash  should  be  able  to  de¬ 
mand  and  get  a  substantial  cash  dis¬ 
count. 

So  much  for  debt.  I  hope  that  what 
I  have  said  will  start  a  lot  of  you  who 
read  it  being  careful  not  to  go  in  debt, 
demanding  substantial  discounts  when 
you  pay  cash,  and  insisting,  Avhen  you 
do  use  credit,  that  the  terms  be  such 
that  your  debt  Avill  not  get  you  into 
trouble  Avhen,  for  example,  you  have 


Now  a  w'ord  about  farm  inventories. 
When  prices  are  going  up,  it’s  smart 
to  accumulate  inventories  and  ride 
their  increase  in  value.  Buying  ahead 
usually  pays  big  dividends.  EA^en  the 
intelligent  use  of  credit  so  as  to  buy 
or  produce  larger  inA^entories  is  good 
business. 

But  when  prices  are  declining,  the 
opposite  is  true.  Then  hand-to-mouth 
buying  for  cash,  with  cash  discounts 
insisted  upon,  becomes  the  order  of 
the  day.  Inventories  should  be  kept  at 
a  minimum. 

The  item  of  turn-over  comes  into 
j)lay,  particularly  in  livestock.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  whenever  there  is  a  good  beef 
price,  over-age  and  unsound  coavs 
should  be  sold.  Replacements  can  be 
raised  for  these  animals  for  less,  pro¬ 
bably,  than  they  Avill  bring  as  beef. 
In  poultry  it  may  pay  to  go  back  to 
pullet  flocks  exclusively,  rather  than 
keep  old  hens. 

Time  For  Uauiion 

In  short,  what  I  am  trying  to  bring 
out  by  these  rather  random  remarks, 
inspired  by  sitting  at  a  desk  on  the 
edge  of  the  financial  district  of  New 
York  City,  is  this:  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  working  harder  than  any  other 
class  in  America,  by  the  luck  of  good 
weather  year  after  year,  and  as  the 
result  of  a  long  period  of  rising  pric¬ 
es,  Ave,  the  farmers  of  America,  have 
built  up  our  capital  resources,  have 
pretty  well  gotten  out  of  debt,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  are  able 
to  insist  on  getting  what  credit  we 
need  at  reasonable  rates.  These  are, 
indeed,  fortunate  circumstances. 

Rut  make  no  mistake  about  it!  The 
market  we  constitute  is  one  of  the 
bright  spots  in  the  business  world. 
Therefore,  we  will  be  offered  every  in¬ 
ducement  to  buy  goods  whether  we 
need  them  or  not,  whether  they  are  to 
be  redesigned,  or  whether  later  they 
will  be  lower  priced. 

In  such  a  situation  it  is  up  to  us  to 
remain  a  positive  force  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economy.  We  must  buy  Avhat  we 
need,  but  we  must  demand  conces¬ 
sions  for  cash  payments,  insist  on 
credit,  when  we  do  use  it,  on  safe  and 
reasonable  terms,  and  above  every¬ 
thing  else,  we  must  protect  our  work¬ 
ing  capital  and  our  relatively  debt- 
free  position  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  country,  as  well  as  ourselves. 

FARM  NOTES 

WHILE  I  expect  to  get  up  to  see  the 
farms  on  this  trip  North,  mostly 
what  I  know  about  them  continues  to 
come  from  the  letters  the  boys  write 
me. 

PEAS  PLANTED;  READY  FOR  OATS 
For  example,  I  hear  that  they  got  a 
half  bushel  of  peas  planted  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day.  Last  fall  I  had  some 
correspondence  with  my  good  friend 
the  G.L.F.  President,  Frank  Smith, 
about  planting  peas  in  the  fall.  Frank 
had  told  me  that  he  had  done  so  suc¬ 
cessfully,  but  when  I  asked  his  adAUce 
about  trying  it  at  Sunny  Gables  I  could 
see  that  he  was  cautious,  so  we  mei’ely 
got  the  ground  ready  last  fall  and  this 
enabled  the  boys  to  take  advantage  of 
some  nice  weather  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
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and  quickly  put  the  peas  in. 

They  also  advised  me  that  they  are 
all  lined  up  to  get  in  their  oats.  If 
possible,  we  always  like  to  sow  oats  in 
March  in  the  Inlet  Valley.  Getting 
ready  has  consisted  of  having  their 
seed  oats  cleaned  and  treated,  putting 
their  drill  in  top  working  condition, 
getting  their  fertilizer  on  hand,  and,  as 
one  of  the  boys  told  me  over  the  phone, 
even  their  big  drag  loaded  on  a  skid 
so  they  can  haul  it  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice  to  the  field. 

When  they  start  putting  in  the  oats, 
the  boys  say  that  they  are  not  going 
to  stop,  except  as  the  weather  may 
force  them  out  of  the  field.  I  mention 
this  fact  because  it  has  real  signifi¬ 
cance.  Tractors  don’t  get  tired,  and 
drivers  on  them  can  be  changed. 

This  means  that  in  our  farming  at 
the  present  time,  Avhen  Ave  do  get  some 
good  weather  we  take  much  greater 
advantage  of  it  than  farmers  have  ever 
been  able  to  take  of  it  in  the  past.  I 
believe  our  ability  to  make  maximum 
use  of  good  vwather  through  mechani¬ 
zation  is  a  factor  which  is  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  yield  of  crops  in  this 
country,  and  that  our  crop  forecasters 
and  our  economists  have  not  made 
sufficient  allowance  for  it. 

CARELESS  VISITORS 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  Jack 
sent  me  doAvn  the  records  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  from  Sunny  Gables  I  noticed 
that  one  of  the  cows  was  not  produc¬ 
ing  as  she  should,  so  I  wrote  back  and 
asked  what  the  trouble  was. 

Jack’s  reply  was  a  bit  direct,  and  he 
used  one  or  two  adjectives  which  I  can¬ 
not  reproduce  here.  In  effect  he  said 

that  we  were  -  lucky  to  have 

the  cow  alive;  that  some  visitors  had 
gone  through  the  barn  and  left  the 
doors  into  the  pen  open  so  that  this 
particular  coav  had  gotten  into  a  grain 
bin  and  nearly  killed  herself.  He  said 
that  this  was  the  second  time  this  had 
happened  this  winter,  and  it  made  me 
recall  a  similar  situation  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  we  nearly  lost  a  good 
horse  because  of  visitors  going  through 
the  barn  and  leaving  a  door  open  which 
permitted  him  to  get  to  some  freshly 
combined  wheat. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make,  and 
that  the  hoys  would  like  to  have  me 
make  for  them  as  politely  as  possible, 
is  that  we  love  to  have  readers  of  this 
page  drop  in  at  the  farms  but  when 
you  do,  won’t  you  please  be  careful 
to  close  all  gates  and  doors  as  you  go 
through  them  ?  The  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  the  hea^  of  the  party  opens  the 
door  and  the  last  man  throug'h  doesn’t 
knoAv  whether  to  close  it  or  not. 

LOWER-PRICED  INVENTORIES 

It  looks  now  as  though  we  were  wise 
in  selling  the  herd  of  dairy  cows  we 
had  last  spring.  Of  course,  we  did  not 
hit  the  top  of  the  market,  and  last 
summer  was  a  very  profitable  time  to 
produce  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cows  had  three  years  of  high-pressure 
production  behind  them,  and  some  of 
them  were  showing  some  age.  If  Boots 
had  bought  them,  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  a  pretty  high  price  for  them. 

Instead,  he  concentrated  on  raising 
heifers  and  now  is  the  proud  owner  of 
potentially  as  many  cows  as  I  sold, 
and  at  a  cost  of  better  than  $100.00 
less  per  animal  than  he  would  have 
invested  in  the  other  herd,  and  of 
course  the  age  and  health  of  his  heifer 
her-d  are  an  improvement  over  the 
older  cattle. 

Jack  is  doing  the  same  thing  Avith 
his  hens.  He  sold  all  his  mature  birds 
a  while  ago  and  has  a  couple  of  thou¬ 
sand  pullets  well  started  which  will  re¬ 
place  the  older  birds  and  will  cost 
less  than  they  brought. 

I  am  mentioning  this  shifting  of 
livestock  inventories  from  high-priced, 
older,  and  sometimes  unsound  animals 
and  birds  to  young  replacements  as  one 
way  of  adjusting  to  declining  farm 
values. 
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TIME  IS  SHORT 

. , ,  but  you  can  still  have  your  new 
Craine  silo  in  time  for  the  coming 
season. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  extra  profits,  time  and 
labor  savings  and  pride  of  ownership 
that  come  along  with  a  new  Craine. 
You’ll  join  them  in  calling  your  Craine 
“the  best  buy  on  the  farm.” 

A  durable  Craine  silo  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pense  --  it’s  a  profitable  investment 
in  good  feeding  —  an  investment  that 
pays  off  year  after  year.  Act  now. 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you. 

Craine/  Inc.,  419  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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IN  FEED 

helps  insure  healthy  livestock 


Iodine  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  nutrition  of  farm  animals. 
When  used  in  formula  feeds, 
mineral  mixtures,  and  salt  blocks. 
Iodine  helps  prevent: 

•  Goiter  and  related  troubles 
such  as: 

•  Interference  in  reproduc¬ 
tive  processes. 

•  Birth  of  weak,  deformed 
offspring  with  poor  life 
expectancy. 

•  Birth  of  hairless  or  almost 
hairless  offspring. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  be  sure  the  feed 
products  you  buy  contain  Iodine. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “The  Place 
of  Iodine  in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm 
Animals.” 


lofiine 

Educational  Bureau,  Inc. 


120  Broodway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LoSolle  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 


choice  of  leading  dairymen 


Silo  Co.  Box  B,  Unadiila,  N.Y. 


always  use  the  complete  address 

ment«  „  j  when  answering  advertise¬ 
rs,  and  avoid  any  delay. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


LOOPHOLES 

I  signed  a  contract  to  have  siding  put 
on  my  house.  The  work  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  within  the  time  that  was  specified. 
They  ran  out  of  material,  and  the  new 
material  they  got  was  of  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  color.  A  man  from  the  company  look¬ 
ed  at  the  work  and  said  I  should  receive 
a  reduction  in  price  and  that  I  should 
wait  until  I  heard  further  from  them. 
Now,  to  my  amazement,  I  have  word 
that  a  lien  has  been  put  against  my 
property  to  insure  payment. 

IN  recent  months  we  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  many  letters  expressing  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  work  done  by  out-of- 
town  contractors  who  sign  a  contract 
to  do  siding,  roofing  or  other  repairs 
and  then  sell  the  contract*  to  a  finance 
company  to  be  paid  in  installments. 

In  the  instance  cited  above,  our  sub¬ 
scriber  should  have  gone  farther  than 
taking  a  mere  “word  of  mouth”  state¬ 
ment  from  the  company  representative. 
He  should  have  insisted  on  a  company- 
signed  agreement  to  a  reduction.  Also, 
a  specification  should  have  been  in- , 
eluded  in  the  contract  covering  the  color 
specifications,  to  the  extent  that  dam¬ 
ages  could  be  claimed  if  the  color 
varied  in  two  separately  manufactured 
lots.  In  this  case,  there  may  be  a 
loop-hole  in  the  completion  clause;  but 
there  again  the  company  may  fall  back 
on  a  dozen  alibis,  such  as  weather, 
act  of  God,  etc.,  etc.  If  the  completion 
clause  is  signed  (and  sometimes  it 
appears  in  very  fine  print)  it  looks  as 
if  our  friends  are  hooked. 

As  we  see  it,  much  of  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  arises  from  the  following  situa¬ 
tions  : 

1.  The  customer  sometimes  misun¬ 
derstands  the  specifications.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  shingles  are  applied  with  too 
much  of  the  shingles  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

2.  The  so-called  “completion  certifi¬ 
cate”  is  often  signed  as  a  result  of 
some  pressure  or  argument  before  the 
work  is  satisfactorily  completed.  Or¬ 
dinarily  a  finance  company  will  not 
buy  a  contract  until  the  subscriber  has 
signed  a  certificate  of  completion  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  work  has  been  done 
satisfactorily. 

3.  Customers  sometimes  refuse  to 
make  their  installment  pajrments  be¬ 
cause  the  v/ork  is  not  satisfactory.  A 
finance  company  that  has  bought  a 
contract  can  force  payment  by  legal 
action,  and  any  dissatisfaction  which 
the  customer  may  have  has  to  be  taken 
up  with  the  company  that  did  the 
work.  Sometimes  such  companies  show 
little  interest  after  they  have  received 
the  money  for  the  job  from  the  finance 
company. 

4.  Sometimes  leaks  develop  and,  in 
spite  of  guarantees,  the  company  doing 
the  work  shows  little  interest  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  guarantee  good. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  state  that  out- 
of-town  companies  that  do  such  work 
are  always  unreliable.  We  do  feel  that 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  getting 
unsatisfactory  work  corrected  if  the 
job  is  done  by  a  local  contractor. 

—  A.A.  — 

TOO  BIG  A  GAMBLE 

How  can  I  go  about  finding  if  there  is 
oil  on  my  farm?  I  believe  there  is,  but  I 
have  no  idea  as  to  what  steps  to  take 
to  be  certain. 

This  subscriber  lives  in  an  area 
where  oil  has  not  yet  been  found  and 
where  no  oil  company  has  leased 
property  for  gas  or  oil  rights. 

Geologists  can  at  least  express  an 
opinion  a.s  to  whether  or  not  oil  or 
gas  might  be  found  in  an  area.  The 
only  sure  way  to  find  out  is  to  hire 
someone  to  drill  a  well,  which  in  our 
opinion  is  far  too  costly  for  an  individ¬ 
ual  to  gamble  on. 


Prepare  for  next  winter! 


X  -- 


Enjoy  radiant  sunny  warmth 
with  a  UTICA  Heating  System 

Prepare  for  cold,  biting,  frosty  days  and  nights  this  year  and 
many  years  to  come  . . .  install  a  new  and  modern  UTICA 
Heating  System  for  dependable,  economical  heat.  Whatever 
the  weather  you’ll  get  healthful  radiator  heat  and  efficient 
operation! 

f 

UTICA  Heating  Systems  for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 

Choose  hot  water  or  steam. 

Choose  oil  or  coal.  There’s 
a  UTICA  RADIATOR 
Heating  System  exactly  the 
right  size  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  now  for  your  FREE 
heating  ^estimate  —  no  obli¬ 
gation. 

Utica  Radiators  Red  Square  Boilers 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 

UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION  - 

2205  Dwyer  Avenue  •  Utica  2,  New  York  * 

Sirs :  Please  have  your  nearest  dealer  give  me  a  | 
FREE  heating  estimate  without  any  obligation.  | 

I 
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.  State. 


WHAT’S  A 


Yes — just  what  is  a  plus  work  glove  value? 
Surely  if  you  wear  work  gloves,  you’d  like  to 
know.  It’s  so  easy  to  find  out.  Just  call  on  your  near¬ 
est  Wolverine  dealer  and  slip  your  hands  in  a  pair 


Now — 
because 
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ILANOLIN 

That  amazing  softening 
ingredient  has  been  added 
to  the  Wolverine  Tanning 
Process,  Wolverine  Pigskin 
Leather  is  softer,  smoother 
than  ever  before. 


Wolverite  Mechanical  Pencil, 
writes  22,000  words  without  re¬ 
loading.  Get  one  free.  Sign  cou¬ 
pon  below,  hand  it  to  your  Wolverine  dealer, 
then  try  on  or  inspect  a  pair  of  Wolverine 
Pigskins. 

WOLVERINE  SHOE  &  TANNING  CORP. 

Rackftrd,  Mich. 


WORK  GLOVES 

They’re  tanned  by  the 
secret  Wolverine  Triple  Tanning 
Process.  Plus  wear — plus  com¬ 
fort— a  combination  of  both 
you  never  thought  could  be 
possible  in  a  work  glove. 
See  your  dealer — learn 
what  a  plus  work  glove 
value  really  is. 


To  all  Wolverine  Dealers:  Bearer  is 
entitled  to  Wolverite  Pencil,  after  in¬ 
specting  a  pair  of  Wolverine  Pigskin  Gloves. 


Name- 


Address- 


I  Dealer's  Name- 

l _ 
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When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


History  repeats.  The  war-inflated  bubble 
bursts.  Farm  prices  spiral  downward.  And 
roused  by  it  all  an  anxious  hubbub  arises — divided 
voices  offering  divided  counsel. 

WHICH  WAY  LIES  SECURITY.?  Shall  we  try 
government  subsidies?  Shall  we  try  floors  under 
consumer  spending?  Or  shall  we  stick  to  united 
producer  effort? — make  a  determined  bid  as  free 
men  to  hold  our  rightful  markets  against  pressure 
from  all  sides? 


The  answer  is  simple  —  EXPERIENCE !  The  calm, 
'Collective  judgment  of  thousands  of  our  members  who 
have  been  through  the  mill!  Men  who  know  there  is  no 
Santa  Glaus. 

We  Said  It  Would  Happen 

Five  years  ago  when  the  demand  for  $5.00  milk  was 
just  being  heard,  the  League  warned  in  published  adver¬ 
tisements  that  today’s  conditions  would  come.  For  five 
years,  every  League  policy  and  program  has  been  shaped 
with  the  sure  knowledge  that  readjustments  eventually 
would  have  to  be  faced. 


For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Dairymen’s  League 
members  have  found  security  in  a  single  course  of  action 
leading  to  three  simple  goals.  These  goals  are: 


That’s  why  we’re  not  alarmed  today . . .  why  we  don’t  seek 
merely  for  ourselves ..  .why  we  don’t  grab  at  straws  hoping  . 
to  turn  the  tide.  We  realize  that  broad  economic  move¬ 
ments  can  be  shaped  and  guided,  but  they  can’t  be  stopped. 


1  ^  a  stable  market  for  every  farmer's 
milk,  not  just  for  League  members  alone! 

2  a  living  price  for  fluid  milk  for  all 
farmers. 

3  —a  price  structure  that  will  permit  the 
marketing  of  all  surplus  without  wrecking 
fluid  prices. 

Why  has  the  League  steered  a  single  course  toward 
these  simple,  sensible  goals?  Why  have  League  members 
over  the  years  preferred  the  security  of  stable  markets 
to  the  lure  and  promise  of  temporary  high  prices  today 
gnd  closed  milk  plants  tomorrow? 


We  realize  too  that  all  dairy  farmers  —  League  mem¬ 
bers  and  non-members  alike  —  are  in  the  same  boat.  All 
must  share  alike,  all  must  win  or  lose  together. 

And  because  prosperous  city  workers  are  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  farm  incomes  as  prosperous  farmers  are  to  the  city 
man’s  job,  we  know  that  there  is  a  level  at  which  a  sound 
and  mutually  satisfactory  relationship  between  agricultural 
prices  and  industrial  prices  can  be  worked  out.  It  is  that 
level  we  are  trying  to  reach. 

Being  practical  men,  we  expect  no  miracles.  But  we  do 
know  that  hard  work  and  united  effort  have  accomplished 
much  in  the  past.  We  think  they  have  benefited  you,  and  that 
they  will  do  so  again.  That’s  why  we  invite  you,  and  every 
interested  dairyman,  to  join  us  in  a  program  that  works 
only  for  the  best  interests  of  all  dairymen  in  the  milkshed. 
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More  Farm 
Machinery 

m t f 


ny  ROBERT  TERRY 

Machinery  Division,  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Editor^s  Note:,  If  you  are  interested  in  farm 
equipment  (and  what  farmer  isn’t?)  you  will 
want  to  read  this  impartial  report  on  the  present 
situation. 
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HE  1949  production  capacity  of  the 
farm  equipment  industry  on  a  one- 
shift  basis  is  estimated  to  be  more 
'  than  double  that  of  prewar  years. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  approximately 
1,600  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
farm  equipment.  Of  this  number,  seven  com¬ 
panies  produce  approximately  65  per  cent  of 
the  total  output  of  the  industry.  Many  of  the 
small  companies  specialize  in  certain  types  of 
equipment  rather  than  feature  a  complete 
line. 


SELECTED  PRICE  AND  LABOR  COST  INDEXES 

AFFECTING  THE  FARM 

EQUIPMENT  INDUSTRY 

AND  FARMERS,  1939-48 
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1941 _ 
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134.9 

205.3 
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101.5 

144.5 

1  1945  _ 

137.2 
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104.4 

103.5 

146.7 

B  1946  _ 

157.1 

245.3 

112.8 

115.1 

157.4 

1  1947  _ 

_  197.3 

292.6 

127.9 

139.6 

177.0 

1  1948 

213.9 

302.1 

144.7 

161.9 

n92.9 

1  1  Computed 

by  reducing  to  a  1939  = 

100  base  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  series,  1926 

=  100. 

■  2  Computed 

by  reducing  to  1939  =  100  base  the  Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Economics  series, 

1910-14  = 

100. 

1  3  Index  computed  from  average  hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  in 

the  farm  machinery  and 

tractor  industries 

■  published 

by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics. 

■  4  Average  for  II  months. 

been  used  if  an  additional  supply  had  been 
available  from  normal  channels. 

The  amount  of  farm  equipment  produced 
in  1949  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
amount  of  steel  available.  However,  as  cer¬ 
tain  items  of  equipment  come  into  adequate 
supply,  production  will  be  cut  back.  There 
will  be  some  increase  in  the  production  of 
large  wheel  tractors,  combines,  corn  pickers, 
pick-up  balers,  and  a  few  other  items  now 
in  short  supply. 

On  the  whole,  the  total  labor  supply  is 
adequate.  However,  some  manufacturers  are 
having  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  skilled 
workers  needed  in  some  production  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  estimated  that  total  workers  in 


ment  purchased  by  farmers  is  expected  to  be 
less  than  in  1948. 

The  total  output  of  the  industry  is  now 
more  than  three  times  the  1939  rate  and 
approximately  22  per  cent  above  1947.  The 
total  value  of  factory  shipments  of  farm 
machinery  and  tractors  in  1948  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $2  billion,  an  increase  of  37  per  cent 
over  1947  shipments  and  417  per  cent  over 
the  1939  shipments. 

Approximately  84.7  per  cent  of  1948  pro¬ 
duction  was  available  for  domestic  use,  com¬ 
pared  with  82.8  per  cent  in  1947  and  83.9 
per  cent  in  1939.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
foreign  demand,  the  domestic  market  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  its  proportionate  share  of 


1,': 


Production  in  1948  was  22  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1947,  but  total  output  was  restricted 
by  iron  and  steel  shortages.  The  industry 
purchased  approximately  1,750,000  tons  of 
steel,  which  was  three  times  the  amount  pur¬ 
chased  in  1939.  Notwithstanding  this  sizable 
increase,  an  even  greater  tonnage  could  have 

Farm  machinery  has  speeded  farm  production  while 
saving  labor  and  reducing  costs,  and  has  played  an 
important  part  in  strip-cropping  and  other  measures 
to  control  erosion. 


the  industry  number  200,000  as  compared 
with  74,160  in  1939. 

DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY 

Since  the  end  of*  World  War  II,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  equipment  has  been  at  an  un¬ 
precedented  level.  Domestic  demand  for  farm 
equipment  in  1949  is  expected  to  continue  to 
be  large.  However,  with  the  decline  in  prices 
of  farm  products  and  the  expected  drop  in 
net  farm  income,  the  amount  of  farm  equip- 


the  increase  in  production. 

The  production  capacity  of  the  industry 
is  adequate  for  a  further  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  1949.  If  there  are  no  serious  interrup¬ 
tions  in  production,  the  supply  of  most  items 
of  farm  equipment  should  equal  the  demand 
in  the  last  half  of  1949. 

Farm  machinery  and  equipment  imports 
for  domestic  consumption  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  important.  In  1948,  imports  of 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  10) 
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THIS  CORN  IS  WRONG 


THIS  CORN  IS  RIGHT 


Regional  tesfs  run  by  Cornell  show 
G.L.F.  Highland  (Wise.  335)  to  be 
right  for  silage  in  Northern  New  York 
and  at  more  than  1000  feet  elevation. 
With  ears  in  the  hard  dough  stage  here 
is  the  yield  per  acre:* 

1  3.1  tons  total  green  weight 
9.4  tons  of  water  i 

3.7  tons  dry  Weight  I 

1.3  tons  grain 


Regional  tests  by  Cornell  show  West 
Branch  Sweepstakes  to  be  wrong  for 
silage  in  Northern  New  York  and  at 
more  than  1000  feet  elevation.  With 
ears  in  the  milk  stage  here  is  the  yield 
per  acre:* 

17.6  tons  total  green  weight 
1  3.6  tons  of  water 
4.0  tons  dry  weight 
0.7  tons  grain 


Bushels 


Bushels 


Don’t  let  the  “eyeball  test”  fool  you  in  selecting  a  corn  for  silage  on 
your  farm.  The  size  and  height  are  not  accurate  measures  of  feeding 
value.  Only  a  variety  that  makes  full  use  of  the  growing  season  yet  matures 
early  enough  for  the  kernel  to  reach  the  hard  dough  stage  at  harvest  time 
assures  a  maximum  yield  of  silage  of  high  feeding  value. 

Tall,  late-maturing  corns  whose  ears  are  in  the  milk  stage  at  harvest 
time  produce  from  2  to  5  tons  more  green  weight  to  an  acre  than  do  hy¬ 
brids  whose  ears  are  in  the  hard- dough  .stage  at  harvest,  but  this  extra 
green  weight  is  water,  which  dilutes  the  silage  and  means  additional  harvest 
and  storage  costs.  Grain  production  is  twice  as  great  in  G.L.F.  Hybrids  that 
fit  the  growing  season.  Therefore,  they  have  a  higher  net  energy  value. 

For  Silage  or  Grain 

For  silage,  select  a  G.L.F.  Hybrid  that  reaches  the  hard  dough  (well- 
dented)  stage  at  harvest  time.  For  grain,  select  a  G.L.F.  Hybrid  that  will 
mature  hard  ears  in  the  average  growing  season  for  your  area. 

Regional  tests  have  been  run  by  Northeastern  colleges  of  agriculture  to 
test  the  production  of  corns.  These  regional  tests  have  indicated  the  right 
G.L.F.  Hybrid  for  your  farm.  The  corns  recommended  for  silage  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  maximum  amount  of  feeding  value  and  at  least  one-third  of  the 
feeding  value  will  be  in  the  form  of  grain.  The  G.L.F.  Hybrids  recom¬ 
mended  for  grain  will  mature  hard  ears  before  frost  and  make  full  use  of 
the  growing  season. 

This  table  will  help  you  select  the  right  G.L.F.  Hybrid  for  your  farm: 


♦This  iiiformalion  (aUen  from  New  York  Stale  CoHefic  of  AKricuIturc  folder  “C'oru  for  Silapc  and  Grain  " 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exeliange^  lne» 

ITHACA,  N .  Y. 


How  to  select 


The  Right 
Hybrid  Com 


LOCATION 

FOR  SILAGE 

FOR  GRAIN 

Late  planting  only  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York  and  elevations 
over  1 600  ft. 

Iroquois  (Wise.  275) 

Northern  New  York  and  ele¬ 
vations  over  1000  ft. 

Highland  (Wise.  335) 
Upland  (Wise.  355) 
Husker  (Wise.  416) 
Cornell  29-3 

Iroquois  (Wise.  275) 
Highland  (Wise.  335) 
Upland  (Wise.  355) 

Less  favorable  areas  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  and  elevations 
from  600  to  1 000  ft. 

Husker  (Wise.  416) 

Cornell  29-3 

Sturdy  (Wise.  531 ) 

Ohio  M-15 

Highland  (Wise.  335) 
Upland  (Wise.  355) 
Husker  (Wise.  416) 
Cornellv29-3 

Elevations  from  300  to  600  ft. 

*Tmpire  (Ohio  K-24) 
**Keystone  (Wise.  641  A) 

Cornell  29-3 

Ohio  M-1 5 

Sturdy  (Wise.  531) 

Elevations  less  than  300  ft. 

**U.S.  13 

*  New  Jersey  2  and  4 

Ohio  M-1 5 

Empire  (Ohio  K-24) 
Keystone  (Wise.  641  -  A) 

**For  silage  or  grain  in  New  Jersey. 
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Schools  Need  Yonr  Help 


■D  ECENTLY  when  I  was  talking 
■*^to  an  audience  of  sixty  business 
and  professional  men  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  education  and  made  some 
criticisms  of  present  educational 
policies,  my  audience,  all  first  citi¬ 
zens,  nodded  comfortably  in  agree¬ 
ment.  Then  I  turned  on  them. 

“How  many  of  you,’’  I  asked, 
“are  members  of  a  school  board?’’ 

Not  one  raised  his  hand. 

“How  many  of  you,’’  I  contin¬ 
ued,  ’’know  the  name  of  your 
child’s  teacher?’’ 

There  was  a  showing  of  a  scant 
half  dozen  hands. 

“How  many  of  you,’’  I  pressed, 
“have  asked  your  child’s  teacher 
home  to  dinner  to  measure  her 
worth  for  yourself?’’ 

Not  a  single  hand  went  up. 

Here,  then,  was  an  audience  of 
successful  business  and  profession¬ 
al  men,  too  busy  each  in  his  own 
daily  affairs  to  determine  for  him¬ 
self  the  character  and  quality  of 
education  furnished  for  his  sons 
and  daughters. — Gen.  Omar  Brad¬ 
ley,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  in  the  Feb.  26  issue  of  Col¬ 
lier’s  Magazine. 

*  If 

General  bradley  could  well 
have  asked  almost  any  group  of 
American  citizens  the  same  questions 
and  received  the  same  answers.  A  fur¬ 
ther  question  might  be,  “How  many  of 
you  parents  and  taxpayers  have  within 
the  past  year  visited  any  public  school, 
not  to  attend  a  special  program  but  to 
see  a  school  in  actual  operation?’’ 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  grass 
roots  democracy  and  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  government.  I  have  personally 
written  many  editorials  on  the  need  of 
decentralizing.  Contrary  to  what  many 
think,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  to  put  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  school  policies  and 
operation  back  on  the  local  boards  of 
education,  trustees,  and  the  voters  and 
taxpayers  themselves.  In  general, 
boards  of  education  have  responded 
nobly  to  their  responsibilities.  A  great 
majority  of  the  board  members  and 
school  trustees  are  highly  responsible 
citizens  giving  freely  of  their  time  to 
their  schools  and  with  no  compensa¬ 
tion  but  considerable  criticism. 

But  how  many  citizens  attend  their 
annual  school  meeting?  This  meeting 
is,  or  could  be,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  democratic  strongholds  of 
America.  There  your  local  boards  of 
trustees  are  elected,  budgets  are  de¬ 
cided,  and  many  school  policies  are  de¬ 
termined— or  should  be.  Yet  unless 
there  is  some  kind  ,  of  a  local  row  on, 
few  voters,  not  much  more  than  a 
corporal’s  guard,  actually  attend  the 


school  meeting!  There  is  no  point  in 
turning  responsibility  back  to  the 
people  if  they  won’t  accept  it. 

Therefore,  this  is  a  plea  to  parents 
and  taxpayers  to  take  more  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  your  schools.  Get  acquainted 
with  the  teachers,  visit  your  school, 
and,  above  all,  attend  your  school 
meeting,  not  with  a  chip  on  your  shoul¬ 
der  but  with  a  desire  to  find  out  at 
first  hand  what  are  your  school  poli¬ 
cies  and  teaching  methods,  and  then 
work  with  school  officials  to  improve 
educational  opportunity  for  our  boys 
and  girls.  —E.  R.  Eastman. 

—  A. A.  — 

ORGANIZE  EOENCIE  OF 
FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

The  new  YORK  state  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  was  organized 
last  week  for  the  principal  purpose  of 
acquainting  cooperative  membership 
and  the  public  with  the  true  motive 
of  agricultural  cooperatives  and  to 
strive  for  goodwill  and  understanding 
with  other  economic  groups. 

The  Council  will  also  serve  as  an  in¬ 
formation  clearing  house  on  legisla¬ 
tive  matters  affecting  farm  coopera¬ 
tives  and  to  furnish  the  member  or¬ 
ganizations  business,  educational  and 
research  services.  Each  member  or¬ 
ganization  will  have  one  vote  in  the 
affairs  of  the  council. 

The  organization  meeting  was  at¬ 
tended  by  75  farm  cooperative  leaders 
representing  40  organizations.  A.  G. 
Waldo,  manager  of  the  Canastota 
Growers  Cooperative,  was  elected 
president.  Other  officers  elected  were: 
vice  president,  Ross  P.  Kinney,  Ame- 
nia,  president  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative;  secretary,  G.  W.  Hedlund, 
agricultural  economics,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  treasurer,  C.  L.  Dickin¬ 
son,  assistant  to  the  general  manager. 
Cooperative  Grange  League  Federa¬ 
tion  Exchange.  Also  elected  were  15 
board  members  representing  various 
cooperative  classifications. 

—  A. A.  — 

CORRECTION 

Included  in  factors  adjusting  price 
under  the  proposed  new  formula  for 
Class  I-A  milk  is  one  based  on  fluid 
milk  use  in  New  York  City  compared 
to  the  total  supply  for  the  City.  In 
1948,  the  year  proposed  as  a  base, 
63.6%  of  the  milk  available  for  the 
city  was  sold  for  fluid  use.  Under  the 
proposed  formula,  as  this  percentage 
goes  up  or  down  1%,  the  price  would 
vary  1  per  cent.  We  reported  March  5 
that  the  price  would  fluctuate  1  cent 
for  each  1%  change  in  the  base  figure. 


i 


i^Song  the  ra^ 


'T'  ODAY  I  started  my  spring  work, 
no  longer  could  I  dodge  and  shirk, 
my  conscience  wouldn’t  let  me  stay 
inside  another  single  day.  So,  some¬ 
what  sadly,  to  be  sure,  I  started  an  in¬ 
spection  tour  to  size  up  things  that 
must  be  done  before  I  stop  again  for 
fun.  Imagine  my  surprise  to  see  that 
lots  of  things  were  new  to  me ;  appar¬ 
ently,  all  winter  long,  Mirandy  kept 
on  goin’  strong,  and  while  I  rested  in 
my  chair  she  launched  new  projects 
ev’ry  where.  So  much  has  changed 
since  ’way  last  fall,  I  hardly  know  the 
place  at  all. 

Why,  half  the  plowing’s  done,  I’d 
guess ;  machin’ry  I  left  in  a  mess  is  all 
fixed  up  and  set  to  go;  someone’s 
been  fixin’  fence,  I  know;  the  brood¬ 
er’s  full  of  chicks  half-grown;  it  looks 
like  all  the  oats  are  sown.  Tho  I  ain’t 
made  a  livestock  plan  to  tell  my  wife 
and  hired  man,  I  see  they’ve  bought 
a  dozen  sows  and  have  the  barn  filled 
up  with  cows.  A  croppin’  plan’s  been 
figured  out,  I  can’t  tell  what  it’s  all  about;  there’s  even  one  field  turnin’  green 
■with  some  crop  I  ain’t  never  seen.  But,  shucks,  it’s  all  okay  with  me.  I’ll  head 
back  to  my  chair,  by  gee. 


f  PRINCE  ALBERT  IN  m 
^  My  PIPE  MEANS  A  RtCH-^ 
TASTIN&  SMOKE  THAT'S  MILD 
AND  MEUOW.  AND  THE  NElN 
HUMIDOR  TOP  SURE 
t  KEEPS  RA.  FRESH  1 
i»  ^  AND  TASTY .  ^ 


m 


-says  BILL  KAMPFE 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- Salem.  N,  C. 


“For  real,  tongue-easy  smoking  joy,  there’s  no  other  tobacco  like  rich¬ 
tasting  Prince  Albert,”  says  Bill  Kampfe.  Yes!  Prince  Albert’s  choice, 
crimp  cut  tobacco  is  specially  treated  to  insure  against  tongue  bite. 


MORE  MEN  SMOKE 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  TOBACCO 

nhfB  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOICE 


TUNE  IN  ‘‘Grand  Ole  Opry”, 
Saturday  Nights  on  NBC 
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UNFAIR  TO  OAIRV  AND 
POULTRY  FARMERS 

ELEGATES  of  42  nations  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton  have  signed  an  agreement  to  stabilize  the 
“price  and  export  market  of  wheat.”  This  inter¬ 
national  wheat  agreement  was  signed  by  delegates 
of  many  nations  a  year  ago,  but  at  that  time  the 
U,  S.  Senate,  apparently  with  some  regard  for  the 
interests  of  dairy  and  other  livestock  and  poultry 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  failed  to  ratify  the 
agreement.  But  now  the  agreement  seems  to  be 
sure  of  final  approval  by  this  and  other  nations. 

In  brief,  it  is  provided  that  the  wheat-exporting 
nations  in  the  agreement,  namely  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Axistralia,  Prance  and  Uruguay,  shall  ex¬ 
port  a  total  of  456  million  bushels  of  wheat  a  year 
to  the  remaining  37  wheat-importing  nations  that ' 
ratify  the  agreement.  The  maximum  price  per 
bushel  at  the  U.  S.  Atlantic  ports  will  be  $1.98. 
The  United  States  will  furnish  168  million  bushels 
of  the  total  456  million.  If  the  price  of  wheat  to 
growers  is  higher  than  the  export  price  of  $1.98 
set  by  the  agreement,  the  difference  will  be  made 
up  by  subsidy.  Government  subsidies  are  paid  by 
taxpayers. 

At  least  some  of  this  export  wheat  will  be  paid 
for  by  the  importing  countries  with  U.  S.  dollars 
given  to  them  by  us  under  the  Marshall  Plan.  Here 
again  Federal  taxpayers  will  be  nicked. 

This  large  purchase  of  wheat  by  government  puts 
the  United  States  into  the  wheat  market  business 
in  restraint  of  trade  and  will  so  dominate  the 
market  as  to  upset  completely  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  international  wheat  agreement 
definitely  discriminates  unfairly  against  all  live¬ 
stock  farmers,  especially  against  our  own  Northeast. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  our  farm  income  in  this  section 
comes  from  dairying,  and  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
from  poultry.  Because  dairymen  and  poultrymen  use 
large  supplies  of  wheat  products,  this  artificial 
boosting  of  the  wheat  price  will  increase  the  cost 
of  feeds  to  most  of  our  farmers. 

Consumers  will  feel  the  effect  of  the  agreement 
not  only  in  the  price  of  bread,  but  also  in  prices 
for  milk,  cream,  eggs,  poultry  and  veal — unless  the 
producers  are  forced  to  absorb  all  of  the  increased 
cost. 

Rapidly,  one  by  one,  the  principles  of  our  free 
enterprise  American  way  of  business  are  being  sold 
down  the  river  without  the  people  knowing  or 
realizing  most  of  the  time  that  the  loss  of  these 
principles  means  an  increase  in  government  control 
and  monopoly,  statism,  and  the  loss  of  our  liberties. 

The  international  wheat  agreement  is  just  one 
more  thing! 

MOST  DANGEROUS  ANIMAL 

ASKED  E.  S.  BAYARD,  beloved  long-time  editor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  what  was  the  most 
dangerous  animal  in  the  world.  His  answer  was,  the 
domestic  bull.  “On  my  editorial  page,”  he  writes, 
“I  have  recorded  740  attacks  by  bulls,  of  which  276 
have  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  person  attacked. 
Some  have  been  seriously  injured.  In  most  cases  the 
bull  is  not  regarded  as  vicious  and  is  therefore 
trusted  and  becomes  a  killer.  In  a  number  of  cases 
the  bull  is  a  pet  who  kills  the  man  who  raised  it 
and  trusted  it  too  far.” 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  lives  that 
Editor  Bayard  has  saved  by  emphasizing  in  every 
issue  of  his  paper  for  many  years  the  deaths  and 
injuries  caused  by  vicious  bulls. 

TODAY  IS  OURS 

“Last  night  I  attended  a  meeting  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  and,,  believe  me,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
power  of  those  self-styled  ‘Dry  Drunks’  to  help  each 
other.  I  was  most  deeply  impressed  by  their  24-hour 
plan.  The  member  does  not  swear  off  drinking  for 
a  week  or  six  months  or  a  year,  but  only  for  24 
hours  at  a  time.  They  live  in  the  now  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  past,  which  they  try  to  foi’get,  and  the 
future,  which  doesn’t  concei-n  them.  The  24  hours 


&if,  C,  Cad^inoH 


in  each  sober  Today  is  all  that  they  think  about, 
and  to  help  each  other  keep  sober  today  is  the  only 
reason  for  their  existence.  This  psychology  is 
sound.” 

HE  WRITER  of  the  above  does  not  drink,  but 
he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the*  philosophy 
and  psychology  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  as  a  guide 
to  all  of  us.  Yesterday  is  gone  beyond  recall;  to¬ 
morrow  is  not  here;  today  only  is  ours.  If  it  is  pain 
that  troubles  us,  the  thought  that  we  only  have  to 
stand  it  an  hour  or  a  day  at  a  time  is  'a  comfort. 
If  we  are  happy,  why  let  worry  over  the  future 
spoil  today?  If  opportunity  knocks,  grab  ’t  now; 
it  may  not  wait  until  tomorrow. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  START 

N  THE  YARD  in  front  of  our  big  .barn  doors 
where  we  draw  in  hay,  the  self-seeded  ladino 
clover  stood  high  enough  on  March  26  for  good  pas¬ 
ture  while  our  regular  pastures  were  still  brown. 
We  have  another  6  or  8-acre  meadow  which  was 
seeded  five  years  ago  to  a  mixture  containing  some 
ladino  and  alfalfa.  Every  year  since  then  we  have 
cut  from  two  to  three  hay  crops  from  that  field, 
and  then  turned  the  cattle  in  to  pasture  the  after¬ 
growth  until  nearly  snow  time.  Ladino  is  sometimes 
difiScult  to  harvest;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  le¬ 
gume,  especially  for  pastures. 

Coming  forward  rapidly  is  another  legume — birds- 
foot  trefoil;  a  perennial  clover  which  will  stand  our 
northern  climate  year  after  year,  furnishing  top- 
quality  pasture  and  hay  and  grass  silage.  Birdsfoot 
is  a  little  hard  to  establish,  but  farmers  who  have 
had  experience  with  it  are  enthusiastic  over  its  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Why  not  give  it  a  trial?  Those  dairymen 
who  continue  to  make  a  profit  with  falling  milk 
prices  will  be  the  ones  who  improve  pastures,  grow 
more  legumes,  use  hybrid  corn  and,  where  practical, 
make  grass  silage. 

MAKE  THE  HEN  WALK 

HE  SCARCITY  and  high  cost  of  labor  has 
brought  out  a  large  amount  of  helpful  material 
on  the  rearrangement  of  henhouses  and  cow  stables 
in  order  to  save  steps  at  chore  time.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  very  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  Wendell  Earle, 
writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  Farm  Economics, 
published  by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  this  sentence:  “Who  is  going  to  walk — the 
farmer  or  the  hen?” 

Starting  with  that  idea,  few  indeed  are  the  hen¬ 
houses  where  it  is  not  possible  with  a  little  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  the  hen  do  more  of  the  walking  and 
the  farmer  less.  Mr.  Earle  uses  as  an  example  a 
case  where  some  changing  of  the  nests  in  one  hen¬ 
house  saved  the  farmer  six  miles  of  walking  in  a 
year  in  the  one  job  of  gathering  eggs. 

With  the  downward  trend  of  farm  prices,  such 
labor-saving  changes  are  more  necessary  than  ever. 
Take  an  hour  off,  get  someone  with  you  who  doesn’t 
see  your  buildings  every  day — the  Farm  Bureau 
man,  an  agricultural  engineer,  or  an  ingenious  neigh¬ 
bor — and  you  will  be  almost  certain  to  find  some 
inexpensive  changes  that  will  shorten  and  make 
easier  your  chore  time. 

REST  HAY  CURING  3iETHODS 

ROFESSOR  K.  L.  TURK  of  Cornell  University 
calls  attention  to  the  I’esults  of  a  five-year  study 
of  the  effects  of  various  hay  curing  methods. 

In  this  study  three  feeding  trials  using  36  cows 
have  been  conducted  to  compare  the  feeding  value 
of  barn-dried  hay,  field-cured  loose  hay,  and  field- 
cured  baled  hay.  All  the  hay  was  cut  at  the  same 
time  from  the  same  field.  The  barn-dried  hay  has 
usually  graded  approximately  one  grade  higher  be¬ 
cause  of  more  green  color  and  higher  leaf  content 
at  time  of  feeding,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 


the  cows  consumed  the  field-cured  hays  fully  as 
well,  and  that  there  was  no  practical  difference  in 
milk  production  in  any  of  the  differently  cured  hays, 
Professor  Turk  points  out  that  the  barn-drying  pro¬ 
cedure  does  save  nutrients,  however,  that  are  often 
otherwise  lost  in  the  field. 

Results  from  using  hay  crushers  which  crush  the 
stems  of  hay  and  speed  up  curing  show  that  the 
crusher  seems  to  make  the  hay  more  palatable  than 
hay  cut  with  a  regular  mower. 

In  another  trial,  it  was  proved  that  cows  on  early 
cut  timothy  produced  almost  30%  more  milk  than 
they  did  on  late  cut  timothy.  Making  grass  silage  is 
one  good  way  to  get  hay  cut  early. 

TO  SAVE  YOUR  RACK 

OME  YEARS  AGO  I  bent  over  to  lift  a  hundred- 
pound  sack  of  grain  to  dump  it  in  a  feed  bin,  but 
I  never  finished  that  particular  job.  I  couldn’t 
straighten  up,  had  to  drop  the  bag,  and  suffered 
for  weeks  from  a  strained  back. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  had  this  same  experi¬ 
ence.  There  is  no  other  business  or  trade  that  re¬ 
quires  the  lifting  that  farming  does,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  age  of  farmers  is  well  over  fifty.  That’s  why  for 
years  I  have  advocated  that  grain  and  feed  be  sold 
in  smaller  sacks.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
along  this  line  and  ingenious  farmers  have  found 
other  ways  of  saving  their  backs.  One  of  these  is  a 
hoist  for  lifting  milk  cans  in  and  out  of  coolers,  a 
back-breaking  job.  You  can  buy  these  hoists,  and 
some  farmers  have  built  home-made  ones. 

HOW  TO  DOURLE  YOUR  MONEY 

liA OST  FARMERS  feel,  and  rightly  so,  that  the 
first  use  of  any  money  which  they  have  to  in¬ 
vest  should  be  for  necessary  equipment,  stock  and 
repairs  for  their  own  business.  If  surplus  funds  are 
not  needed  in  the  farm  business,  the  next  best  place 
to  invest  them  is  in  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Savings  Bonds  are 
an  excellent  investment,  but  have  you  thought  of 
this  one?  The  buying  power  of  any  money  that  you 
may  have  on  hand  now  is  only  a  little  over  half  of 

what  it  was  a  tew  years  ago.  The  time  will  come 
again  when  money  will  buy  nearly  twice  what  it 
will  now.  In  other  words,  your  fifty  cent  dollar  in¬ 
vested  now  will  be  worth  a  dollar  again  some  time, 
plus  the  substantial  rate  of  interest  which  you  get 
on  money  invested  in  Savings  Bonds.  In  what  bet¬ 
ter  way  can  you  provide  for  the  education  of  your 
children  and  safeguard  your  own  future? 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

VERY  TIME  I  start  to  tell  a  story  in  my  family 
or  to  the  members  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
staff,  they  get  a  very  familiar,  bored-looking  ex¬ 
pression,  and  before  I  can  get  very  far,  someone  al¬ 
ways  pipes  up  with,  “I’ve  heard  that  one  before!” 
But  it  takes  more  than  that  to  stop  me!  There  real¬ 
ly  aren’t  many  new  jokes  anyway.  Almost  all  of 
them  are  just  variations  of  some  theme  that  is  as 
old  as  Adam. 

There’s  the  old,  old  chestnut,  for  example,  about 
Finnegan,  the  railway  section  foreman  who  was 
criticized  by  his  boss  in  the  home  office  because  he 
wrote  such  long-winded  reports.  (Stop  right  here 
if  you  want  to.)  Shortly  after  a  sharp  criticism 
from  his  boss,  some  cars  went  off  the  track  in  his 
section,  and  when  he’d  got  things  straightened  out, 
he  reported: 

“Off  again,  on  again,  gone  again.”  Finnegan. 

Now  that’s  the  old  theme.  Here’s  a  variation  of  it: 

“Just  report  the  condition  of  the  track  as  you 
find  it,”  said  the  manager  of  the  railway  to  his 
overseer.  “Don’t  put  in  a  lot  of  endless  words  that 
aren’t  to  the  point.  Write  a  business  letter,  and 
save  your  love  letters  for  the  girls.” 

A  few  days  later,  the  railway  line  was  badly 
flooded,  and  the  overseer  wrote  his  report  to  the 
manager: 


Sir,  where  the  railway  was,  the  river  is. 


Ai.ierican  Agriculturist,  April  16,  1949 
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AA’s  Farmers’ 
Dollar  Guide 

rR01*lS:  The  expected  U.  S.  wheal 
acreage  is  81,670,000  as 
compared  with  last  year’s  acreage  of 
77,749,000.  The  1949  estimate  is  made 
np  of  61,370,000  winter  wheat  and  20,- 
300,000  spring  wheat. 

Growers  have  expressed  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  planting  1,980,000  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  7%  below  last  year's  acreage 
but  still  2%  above  the  USD  A  goal.  By 
areas,  Maine,  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  reduce  13%;  5  central 
states,  3%.  Increased  plantings  in 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada  and 
Oregon  will  practically  offset  reduction 
in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Washington 
and  California.  Northeastern  growers 
will  certainly  question  increases  in  any 
area  in  view  of  the  considerable  de¬ 
crease  requested  in  the  Northeast. 

Expected  corn  acreage  is  84,809,000, 
2%  below  last  year  and  the  smallest 
in  fifty  years,,  but  much  of  this  re¬ 
duced  acreage  is  offset  by  the  high  per 
acre  yields  possible  through  the  use 
of  hybrid  seeds  and  better  practices. 
The  acreage  of  oats  will  be  about  44,- 
506,000,  23,000  below  last  year.  The 
total  acreage  in 'feed  grains  is  4% 
million  acres  below  last  year. 

CAXXlXtii  TOMATOES:  m 

1947 

and  1948  about  40%  of  the  New  York 
crop  of  tomatoes  for  canning  was  used 
in  tomato  juice,  and  about  33%  for 
catsup  and  chili  sauce.  Less  than  20% 
of  the  crop  was  used  as  canned  toma¬ 
toes.  The  1948  pack  of  tomato  juice 
was  40%  larger  than  in  1947  but  the 
pack  of  other  tomato  products  was 
smaller  than  in  1947. 

Holdings  of  tomato  products  by  can- 
ners  and  wholesalers  on  January  1 
were  about  14%  higher  than  a  year 
ago. 

MILK:  Milk  Administrator  Blan- 
ford  has  announced  that 
dairymen  have  approved  the  recent 
amendments  by  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority.  One  of  the  chief 
changes  will  be  the  grouping  together 
of  all  classifications  below  fluid  cream 
into  a  new  Class  III  milk,  to  be  sold 
for  the  same  price  except  that  part 
to  be  made  into  butter  and  cheese, 
which  will  be  somewhat  lower. 

Forecast  of  uniform  March  milk 
price  in  New  York  market  is  $4.23. 

^ Continued  on  Page  21 ) 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  Decides 
Against  New  York 
Milk  Ruling 

The  United  States  Supreme 
I  Court  has  ruled,  by  a  5  to  4  de¬ 
cision,  that  New  York  State 
through  its  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  cannot  keep 
an  out-of-state  milk  company 
from  opening  a  new  receiving  sta¬ 
tion,  in  this  particular  case,  in 
Greenwich,  Washington  County. 

H.  P.  Hood  and  Son’s  Co.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  had  been  denied  a 
license  to  operate  a  new  plant  at 
Greenwich  although  it  already  re¬ 
ceived  raw  milk  at  other  New 
York  State  depots.  In  ruling  in 
favor  of  the  Hood  company  the 
Court  held  that  the  New  York 
State  Commissioner’s  grounds  for 
denying  the  license  amounted  to 
a  limitation  of  interstate  business 
for  the  protection  and  advance¬ 
ment  for  local  economic  Interests. 


My  Dad  can  beat  your  Dad  pfow/n’  •  •  • 
Any  time  with  these  NEW^ 

Tircslonc 


LOW  PRESSURE 


CHAMPION 


Of  course  he  can,  and  at  any 
other  farming  operation.  Why?  —  be¬ 
cause  Firestone  Champions  take  a  full- 
traction  bite  all-the-way  across  that 
massive,  sturdy  full-traction  tread. 

Just  look  at  it.  Notice  how  the  higher, 
longer  bars  are  curved  and  braced  for 
extra  bite  and  extra  pull.  No  wonder 
they  OUTpull  all  other  tractor  tires. 


Underneath  those  rugged  bars  is  a 
low-pressure  tire  body  which  runs  on 
only  12  pounds  pressure.  This  allows  the 
entire  tread  bar  surface  to  make  full 
ground  contact  and  deliver  every  ounce 
of  extra  traction  that’s  built  into  it. 

For  additional  proof,  see  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Firestone  Store. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC  and  Americana  over  NBC  Network  T elevision  Stations 


RUUS  fOR 

TRRCnOM 


1.  USE  FIRESTONE  CHAMPION  TIRES 

2.  USE  FIRESTONE  HYDRO-FLATION 

3.  USE  ONLY  12  LBS.  PRESSURE 


CopyrisUt,  1919,  Tlio  Firestoiio  Tiro  &  Ilubbor  Co. 


HOW  ONE  FARMER 


James  O’Dea,  Nebraska  dairyman,  gives  full  credit  to  his 
Quonset  20  Dairy  Building  for  saving  his  time  and  boosting 
his  profits  to  a  new  high.  The  easy  adaptability  of  the 
Quonset  has  allowed  him  to  save  time  and  effort.  He  has 
found  that  the  concrete  floor  and  all-steel  construction  of 
his  dairy  building  cut  the  cleaning  problem  to  a  minimum. 
The  entire  building  can  be  hosed  down  quickly  and  easily 
. , .  and  every  part  from  floor  to  roof  stays  really  clean ! 


(o 

STRAN-STEEL 

Quonset 

Dairy  Building 


It  is  James  O’Dea’s  opinion  that  the  Quonset  20  Dairy 
Building  is  one  of  the  most  economical  investments  he 
has  ever  made.  Milking  and  milk  handling  can  be  done 
more  quickly,  more  efficiently  .  .  .  with  no  lost  motion. 
The  extra  profits  from  increased  production  made  possible 
by  the  Quonset  have  easily  paid  for  the  total  cost  of  the 
building  in  less  than  a  year.’ 


What’s  more,  Quonsets  are  easily  available!  New,  im¬ 
proved  Quonsets  for  farm  applications  such  as  dairying, 
livestock  shelter,  implement  housing,  and  grain  storage  can 
be  delivered  and  erected  on  your  farm  in  just  a  few  days. 
Gall  your  Quonset  dealer  today  1 


Qmm 


QUONSETS 


is  now  avaiiaLrrJr  r?”' 

Now  vou 

V«on-Kofe  was  deveIon«W 


Quonsets  are  ideally  suited  to  truck,  imple 
ment  and  equipment  storage. 


Quonsets  are  widely  used  for  grain,  fruit, 
vegetable  and  other  crop  storage. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steei  Division  •  Dept.  6  •  Penobscot  Building  •  Detroit  26,  Michigan 
A  UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Anerican  Agriculturist,  April  16,  1949 
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SPARK  PLIJCiS 

^€f  "P^Ud  1R> 


HEN  spark  plugs  fail  to 
operate  satisfactorily  in  an 
engine  it  may  be  because 
they  •  are  not  the  correct 
type  for  the  engine  or  be¬ 
cause  the  electrode  gap  is  incorrectly 
adjusted.  Spark  plug  manufacturers 
can  recommend  the  correct  plug  for 
any  particular  engine,  and  makers  of 
the  engine  can  also  furnish  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  owner.  Most  local  dealers 
have  spark  plug  recommendation 
charts.  The  electrode  gap  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  each  make  and  model  of 
engine  according  to  the  instruction 
book. 

Differences  in  Spark  Plugs 

Spark  plugs  are  classified  as  hot  or 
cold.  The  temperature  of  the  plug  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  length  of  the 
porcelain  insulator  inside  of  the  plug, 
from  the  bottom  sealing  gasket  down 
to  the  lower  end.  A  long  porcelain  re¬ 
quires  more  time  for  the  heat  to  es¬ 
cape;  consequently  more  heat  is  re¬ 
tained  and  the  plug  runs  hotter.  A 
short  porcelain  end  allows  the  heat  to 
escape  more  rapidly,  therefore  the  plug 
runs  cooler. 

When  low  grade  fuels  are  burned,  a 
hotter  plug  must  be  used  to  give  the 
proper  heat  for  ignition  and  to  prevent 
fouling.  To  prevent  pre-ignition  and 
engine  overheating,  gasoline-burning 
engines  require  a  colder  plug  than  do 
engines  burning  low  grade  fuels.  Be¬ 
cause  of  differences  in  engine  design 
and  construction,  some  engines  require 
hotter  or  colder  plugs  than  do  other 
engines  that  burn  the  same  fuel.  Most 
makes  of  spark  plugs  are  made  in  a 
number  of  types  covering  the  entire 
range  from  hot  to  cold. 

The  appearance  of  the  electrode  end 
of  the  plug  porcelain  indicates  whether 
or  not  the  correct  plug  is  being  used. 
When  the  correct  plug  is  in  the  engine 
the  deposit  on  the  insulator  has  a 
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CONTACT  YOUR 
QIJONSET  DEALER 
LISTED  BELOW 

CONNECTICUT 

NORWALK 

Guest  Brothers,  Inc. 

Muller  Avenue,  Phone:  Norwalk  8-9357 
NEW  YORK 

ALBANY 

Casazza  Steel  Buildings,  Inc. 

Rensselaer,  Albany,  Schenectady, 
Saratoga,  Warren,  Hamilton,  Washington 
Counties 
2  Park  Avenue 
Phone:  Albany  4-3105 
AMENIA 

Willson  &  Eaton  Co. 

Phone:  Amenia  4 

BATAVIA 

Genesee  Standard  Buildings,  Inc. 

73  Franklin  Street,  Phone:  1178 
Alleghany,  Genesee,  Wyoming,  Livings¬ 
ton  and  Orleans  Counties. 

CLINTON 

Morse  Construction  Company 
Kirkland  Avenue,  Phone:  Clinton  212 

DRYDEN 

Baker  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

Phone:  Dryden  175 

ELMIRA 

Linn  S.  Chapel  Co.,  inc. 

1040  Caton  Avenue 
Phone:  Elmira  5191 

ROCHESTER 

Rochester  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

1945  East  Avenue 

Phone:  Rochester-Hillside  1043 

SYRACUSE 

Syracuse  Steel  Buildings  Corporation 
E.  Brighton  Avenue 
Phone:  Syracuse  4-4104 

PENNSYLVANIA 

doylestown 

Doylestown  Supply  Company 
Washington  and  Ashland  Sts. 

YORK 

Carew  Steel  Products  Corporation 
1336  Spahn  Avenue 
Phone:  York  2725  or  7698 


grayish  tan  appearance  and  the  color 
ig  usually  darkest  at  the  end  of  the 
firing  tip.  In  this  condition  the  plug 
should  operate  for  a  prolonged  period 
without  cleaning.  A  plug  that  is  too 
hot  for  the  engine  is  likely  to  have 
dark-colored  deposits  near  the  end  of 
the  insulator  which  are  fused  and 
blistered  after  the  plug  has  been  in 
use  for  some  time.  A  hot  plug  may 
also  cause  the  engine  to  overheat.  If 
the  plug  is  too  cold  for  the  engine  in 
which  it  is  operating,  there  will  be  a 
deposit  of  black  sludge  on  the  end  of 
the  porcelain  and  the  plug  may  foul 
and  stop  firing.  In  time  the  sludge  may 
fill  the  space  between  the  shell  and  the 
insulator  nose. 

Spark  plug  recommendations  made 
by  their  manufacturers  or  by  the  en- 


Left/  long  porcelain  holds  heat  in  the  plug.: 
Right,  short  porcelain  allows  heat  to  es¬ 
cape  rapidly.  The  distance  that  heat  must 
travel  through  the  porcelain  determines 
whether  a  plug  is  a  hot  type  or  a  cold  type. 

gine  manufacturers  are  necessarily  for 
average  operation  and  often  engine  per¬ 
formance  can  be  improved  by  changing 
the  plug  type.  Extremely  hard  service 
may  require  a  colder  plug  than  the 
recommendations  call  for  and  light 
service  such  as  winter  tractor  use  on 
many  farms  may  require  a  hotter  plug 
for  satisfactory  operation. 

Badly  worn  engines  that  pump  oil 
may  need  a  hotter  plug  to  prevent 
fouling  of  the  plug  electrodes. 

Spark  Plug  Gap 

The  gap  between  the  points  or  the 
electrodes  needs  adjusting  from  time 
to  time  as  it  burns  and  becomes  wider. 
Often  the  first  indication  that  the  gap 
has  burned  too  wide  is  misfiring  under 
heavy  load  or  a  spark  travelling  along 
the  outside  of  the  porcelain  when  the 
engine  is  being  started  in  damp  wea¬ 
ther.  It  is  good  practice  to  adjust  the 
gap  after  about  200  hours  of  operation. 

The  gap  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
recommended  clearance.  To  make  the 
adjustment  accurately  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  spark  plug  gauge,  not  a  thick¬ 
ness  or  a  “feeler”  gauge.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  should  be  made  by  bending  the 
outside  electrode  which  is  attached  to 
the  metal  shell,  not  the  inside  elec¬ 
trode  which  is  inside  the  porcelain  in¬ 
sulator.  Bending  the  inside  electrode 
may  crack  the  porcelain.  If  the  gap  is 
too  wide  the  engine  will  misfire  at 
high  speeds  or  with  heavy  loads,  and 
if  the  gap  is  too  narrow  the  engine 
will  idle  unevenly. 

New  spark  plugs  must  always  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  correct  gap  for  the  en¬ 
gine.  Since  spark  plug  gap  recom¬ 
mendations  vary  from  20  to  40  thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch  it  is  obvious  that  the 
gap  at  which  the  new  gap  is  set  at  the 
factory  is  not  likely  to  be  correct  for 
the  engine  in  which  it  is  used. 
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ONE-MAN  CHAIN  SAW 

with  Mercury  Gasoline  Engine 


makes  money,  saves  labor  for  farmers 


Fell  18”  trees  in  less  than  a  minute 
apiece.  Then  cut  them  to  length  right 
on  the  spot.  Save  valuable  hours  and 
skip  the  old  backaches  with  a  Disston 
One-Man  Chain  Saw.  You’ll  harvest  a 
quick,  easy  cash  crop  from  your  wood- 
lot  ..  .  plenty  to  sell  at  gqod  profit- 
plus  your  own  fence  posts  and  firewood. 

Here’s  a  tireless,  rugged,  wood-cutting 


marvel  that’s  built  for  years  of  tough 
work.  Quick,  sure-starting  —  all  con¬ 
trols  at  your  finger-tips  —  cuts  at  any 
angle.  You’ve  never  seen  more  useful 
mechanized  farm  help — sure  to  make 
savings  and  profit  for  you. 

Get  the  proof.  Have  your  nearest 
Disston  Dealer  demonstrate  this  saw. 
Or  send  the  coupon  now. 


NEW 


BOW  SAW 

Buy  your  Bow  Saw  as  a 
complete  unit  or  as  an 
accessory  for  your  Standard 
One-Man  Chain  Saw.  You 
can  change  from  one  to 
the  other  quick — anytime, 
any  place.  Bow  Saw  ends 
pinching  in  deep  cuts — 
saves  stops  and  starts. 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A 
DISSTON  PRODUCT  YOU 


Flat  guide  rails  available  in  18"  and  24"  lengths 


- mail  coupon  today - 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc. 

424  Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  on  the  DISSTON  ONE-MAN 
CHAIN  SAW. 

Name . . . 

Town . 

R.  F.  D . ' . State . 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC.,  424  Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

In  Conodo,  write :  2-20  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto  3,  Ont. 


LINCOLN 

“ONE  MAN"  LUBRICATING  SYSTEM 


FOR  ALL  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


EASY  TO  FILL 

Refills  Filler  Type 
Hand  Guns  with 
a  few  quick,  easy 
strokes. 


LINCOLN 


MODEL  1299  FILLER  PUMP 
CONVERTS  ANY  ORIGINAL 
25  OR  35  LB.  REFINERY 
CONTAINER  INTO  A 
FILLER  BUCKET 

.  %  s  >  ^ 

IT’S  FASTER  .  .  .  Takes  only  60  seconds  to  install 
without  removing  the  container  lid  —  no  bolts,  nuts, 
alternate  pump  tubes  or  special  tools.  Fills  a  15  ounce 
hand  gun  in  less  than  30  seconds. 

IT’S  CLEANER  .  .  .  Provides  the  cleanest  method 
for  refilling  all  filler  type  grease  guns — no  waste  .  .  . 
no  mess  ...  no  contamination — lubricant  is  delivered 
from  container  to  bearing,  refinery  clean. 

IT’S  EASIER  .  .  .  One  Man  Is  all  it  takes  with  this 
ideal  system  to  lubricate  all  farm  implements,  in  the 
shop  or  out  in  the  field.  Grease  fittings,  high-up  or 
hard-to-reach  can  be  contacted  with  ease. 


You  can  convert  your  hand  guns  to  filler  type  with  the 
Lincoln  No.  80100  Filler  Nipple.  Ask  your  Dealer  or 
Write  Us  for  Complete  Information. 


EASY  TO  CARRY 

Can  be  taken 
right  out  into  the 
field.  Gun  brack¬ 
ets  accommodate 
twohond-operot- 

ed  grease  guns.  jr/,g  jy/f/,  tfjg  Sail  In  the  Top 

ENGINEERING  CO.,  5721  NATURAL  BRIDGE  AVE.,  ST.  LOUIS  20.  MO. 
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FARM  EQUIPMENT 


DEARBORN 

CULTIVATING 

IMPLEMENTS 


for  the  Ford  Tractor 


Can  be  attached  to  the  Ford  Tractor  in  one 
minute  and  detached  as  quickly— saves  time  in 
busy  cultivating  season,  speeds  changing  to  other 
jobs.  Ford  Tractor  Hydraulic  Touch  Control 
means  easy  lifting,  lowering  and  depth  selection. 


DEARBORN  RIGID 
SHANK  CULTIVATOR 

Attached  to  Ford  Trac- 
tor  in  oiie-minutc, 
detached  as  quickly  to 
free  tractor  for  mow¬ 
ing  and  other  jobs. 
Lifts,  lowers  by  Ford 
Tractor  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control.  Accu¬ 
rately  follows  easy 
steering  by  front  axle 
steering  guide.  Shanks 
easily  spaced  for  row 
widths.  High  Dearborn 
quality. 


DEARBORN  SPRING  SHANK 
CULTIVATOR 

Similar  to  Rigid  Shank  but  with 
spring  shanks  for  stony  or  root  filled 
land.  Same  one-minute  attaching  and 
uniform  depth  cultivating  by  Ford 
Tractor  Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 


DEARBORN 
ROTARY  HOE 

Revolving  steel 
fingers  really  get 
the  weeds.  7-ft., 
4-in.  width,  culti¬ 
vates  about  30 
acres  a  day  of  row 
crops,  also  small 
grains.  Gangs  re¬ 
verse  for  seedbed 
preparation  in 
stubble  mulch 
farming.  Ford 
Tractor  Hydraulic 
TouchControl  per¬ 
mits  skimmingthe 
surface  or  deep 
work  as  desired. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


See  your  nearby  Ford 
Tractor  dealer  for  this 
equipment,  genuine  parts 
and  expert  service.  He 
wants  to  know  you  better 
to  serve  you  better. 


COPYRIGHT  ISO,  OaRBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


V  MDIHS  USrPIIK... 

'  ttOtE  «S8ME  PER  m 


Would  it  be  possible  to  give  the  chief 
requirements  for  growing  birdsfoot  trefoil 
in  a  short  space? 

We  will  be  glad  to  try.  Contrary  to 
an  idea  once  generally  accepted,  birds¬ 
foot  will  not  grow  well  on  very  poor 
soil.  It  needs  a  reasonable  amount  of 
fertility.  The  results  have  been  very 
poor  from  broadcasting  seed  on  pas¬ 
tures  that  had  not  been  plowed  or 
harrowed. 

Here  are  some  of  the  essentials: 

1.  Prepare  a  good  seed  bed.  Birds¬ 
foot  can  be  seeded  in  the  spring  with 

to  2  bushels  of  oats  which  are 
pastured  off  or  it  can  be  seeded  alone. 
There  have  also  been  some  good  re¬ 
sults  when  seeded  alone  between  July 
25  and  August  10. 

2.  Lime  and  fertilize  as  you  would 
for  red  clover. 

3.  Inoculate  the  seed.  This  is  essen¬ 
tial  on  ground  where  birdsfoot  was 
not  previously  grown. 

4.  Cover  the  seed  shallow.  If  seeded 
with  a  grain  drill,  drop  the  seed  back 
of  the  hoses  instead  of  in  front,  or 
broadcast  and  then  go  over  the  field 
with  a  cultipacker. 

5.  Avoid  heavy  competition  from 
weeds.  Birdsfoot  seedlings  start  slowly 
and  need  sun  and  room  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Don’t  be  discouraged  too  easily. 
The  seeding  may  look  pretty  thin  the 
first  year  but  once  it  is  established, 
one  plant  covers  a  considerable  area. 

How  much  birdsfoot  seed  is  recom¬ 
mended  per  acre  and  what  is  usually 
seeded  with  it? 

The  usual  recommendation  is  to  use 
not  less  than  5  pounds  of  birdsfoot 
seed  per  acre  in  a  rather  simple  mix¬ 
ture.  Do  not  use  any  other  perennial 
legume  with  it.  If  the  ground  is  good 
alfalfa  soil,  grow  alfalfa.  The  compe¬ 
tition  from  ladino  is  pretty  tough  on 
birdsfoot.  Along  with  the  birdsfoot  you 
can  use  6  pounds  of  timothy,  brome 
grass  or  orchard  grass.  Orchard  grass 
is  advised  only  when  you  intend  to  use 
it  for  early  pasture. 

Is  Ontario  Variegated  alfalfa  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Northeast? 

This  is  an  excellent  alfalfa  but  seed 
production  has  been  rather  sma.ll  for 
the  past  few  years.  Good  substitutes 
are  northern  grown  Grimm  and  Kansas 
Common. 

Is  cauliflower  a  vegetable  worth  trying 
in  the  home  garden? 

Cauliflower  is  considered  one  of  the 
more  difficult  vegetables  to  grow.  How¬ 
ever,  here  in  Ithaca  I  have  had  rather 
consistent  success  with  growing  it  as  a 
fall  crop.  I  set  the  plants  out  along 
the  last  of  June  and  have  cauliflower 
for  several  weeks  in  the  fall.  As  they 
approach  maturity  they  need  more  at¬ 
tention  than  cabbage.  They  need  to  be 
tied  up  to  bleach  the  heads  about  the 
time  the  head  gets  a  good  start.  If  you 
don’t  eat  them  about  a  week  later  they 
get  overly  mature  and  lose  quality. 

—H.L.C. 

What  varieties  of  grasses  and  clovers 
are  best  for  a  mixture  for  lawns? 

Most  lawn  mixtures  contain  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  permanent  grasses 
such  as  Kentucky  blue  grass,  Bent 
grass  and  Fescue.  White  clover  is  often 
included  at  about  5  pounds  per  100.  The 
grasses  mentioned  are  slow  starting  so 
most  mixtures  also  contain  quicker 
growing  but  less  temporary  varieties 
such  as  red  top  and  perennial  rye  grass. 
A  good  lawn  grass  mixture  should  con¬ 
tain  at  least  55%  or  more  by  weight 
of  the  seed  of  permanent  grasses.  It 
pays  to  buy  a  mixture  from  a  reput¬ 
able  concern;  otherwise  you  may- get  a 
high  proportion  of  seeds  that  are  rela¬ 


tively  worthless  for  lawns.  The  tag  on 
the  seed  you  buy  is  worth  studying  to 
see  what  proportion  of  various  grasses 
it  contains. 

I  am  interested  in  starting  a  ladino* 
orchard  grass  pasture  because  I  believe 
the  orchard  grass  will  furnish  early  graz¬ 
ing.  How  much  seed  is  recommended? 

Use  8  pounds  of  orchard  grass  and  1 
pound  of  ladino  clover.  This  mixture 
makes  good  early  pasture  or  grass  sil¬ 
age  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  recommend¬ 
ed  for  hay. 

Is  there  any  way  of  telling  ladino 
clover  seed  from  wild  white  clover  seed? 

We  know  of  no  way  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  seed  of  these  two  plants  by  looking 
at  them.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  usually  advisable  to  buy  certi¬ 
fied  ladino  seed. 

What  do  you  recommend  in  the  way  of 
fertilizer  for  dry  beans  in  western  New 
York? 

The  college  recommendations  are  as 
follows:  If  grass  has  been  grown  in 
the  rotation  or  if  manure  has  been  ap¬ 
plied,  a  good  application  will  be  500 
pounds  of  5-10-5  per  acre. 

If  there  has  been  no  sod  or  manure 
in  the  rotation,  the  suggestion  is  300 
pounds  of  a  5-10-5  applied  in  bands 
with  the  planter,  plus  500  pounds 
which  can  be  plowed  under  on  the 
heavier  soils  or  broadcast  after  plow¬ 
ing  on  lighter  soils. 

How  much  Sudan  grass  is  needed  per 
cow  for  mid-summer  pasture? 

You  will  need  about  one  acre  of  Su¬ 
dan  grass  for  each  2  to  3  cows.  If  you 
expect  to  have  other  good  pastures 
when  needed,  such  as  early  cut  ladino, 
an  acre  of  sudan  grass  for  3  or  4  cows 
will  be  enough. 

What  is  the  value  of  skim  milk  for  pigs 
on  pasture? 

It  is  difficult  to  put  a  dollar  and 
cents  value  on  it  but  some  experiments 
have  shown  when  three  quarts  of  skim 
milk  are  fed  per  pig  per  day  to 
growing  pigs  on  pasture  that  100 
pounds  of  skim  milk  are  about  equal 
in  feeding  value  to  11  pounds  of  corn 

How  long  will  a  home  food  locker  pro¬ 
tect  food  if  the  electric  power  goes  off? 

If  you  are  careful  not  to  open  the 
freezer,  thereby  letting  warm  air  in, 
the  food  will  be  safe  for  about  24 
hours.  If  the  power  is  off  for  a  longer 
time  you  may  be  able  to  buy  dry  ice 
to  put  in  the  freezer.  If  you  suspect 
that  the  power  might  be  off  more  than 
24  hours  you  can  slow  down  the  rate 
of  thawing  by  wrapping  papers  and 
blankets  around  the  freezer.  A  full 
locker  will  stay  cold  longer  than  one 
that  is  nearly  empty. 

My  garden  soil  is  heavy  and  black. 
Everything  grows  well  except  potatoes. 
They  are  scabby  and  not  fit  to  eat.  I 
use  plenty  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

I  advise  you  to  buy  your  potatoes 
and  confine  your  efforts  to  crops  that 
grow  well  on  your  soil.  If  you  are  de¬ 
termined  to  grow  potatoes,  take  a 
small  patch  and  make  the  soil  acid  by 
working  in  about  ten  pounds  of  sul¬ 
fur  dust  and  two  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  per  100  square  feet  because  the 
potato  scab  fungus  does  not  thrive  on 
an  acid  soil  and  potatoes  may.  Do  not 
use  manure  or  lime  on  potatoes. 


I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  j 
reading  your  "Question  Box."  I  always  j 
read  every  word  and  follow  the  ad¬ 
vice.  Of  course  all  the  paper  is  very 
good. — O.  S.  P.,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 


any  other  automatic 


Eight  years  ago  the  pioneer— today  New  Holland  is  the  world's  largest  maker  of  automatic  hay 
balers!  That's  because  New  Holland  offers  you  the  highest  capacity ...  the  sturdiest  machine. 


■  ^1,000  bales  in  a  stack  call  for 
well-made  hales  and  tough  twine. 
And  that's  what  we  get  when  we 
thread  our  New  Holland  Balers 
withNew  Holland  Black  Twine. 
Last  year  we  put  up  63,000 
hales."  Lloyd  Van  Dehurg, 
Snake  River  Ranch,  Jackson 
Hole,  Wyoming. 


Leaf-saving  auger  and  belt  feed 

Here’s  a  special  New  Holland  feature 
that  helps  save  all  the  high-protein 
leaves.  See  how  the  auger  and  con¬ 
veyor  belt,  moving  together,  gently 
carry  hay  to  the  baling  chamber. 


HOLLAND 

IREAT6D 


Floating  pick-up  unit 

Wherever  your  mower 
will  go,  your  New  Holland 
Baler  can  go  too!  A  Float¬ 
ing  Pick-up  allows  you  to 
use  your  baler  on  uneven 
or  terraced  ground. 


Sliced  bales  for  easier  feeding 

Once  the  twine  is  cut,  a  New  Holland 
bale  comes  apart  neatly  in  easy-to- 
feed  slices.  This  feature  means  not  the 
hay  mow  hut  the  cow  gets  the  precious 
high-protein  leaves! 


Moie  New  Holland  Baleis  in  use  than 


The  one  and  only  Baler  Twine  Certified 

by  The  United  States  Testing  Company 

The  United  States  Testing  Company,  one  of  America’s 
largest  impartial  testing  laboratories,  has  -awarded  the 
Seal  of  Approval  to  New  Holland  Baler  Twine. 

The  Seal  of  Approval  is  awarded  only  to  twine  that 
measures  up  to  the  rigid  standards  of  The  United  States 
Testing  Company  covering  quality,  strength,  durability, 
imiformity  and  rodent  repellency. 

New  Holland  Black  Twine  is  the  No.  1  choice  of 
farmers  everywhere.  You  won’t  find  a  stronger,  easier- 
running,  better-knotting  twine  at  any  price.  New  Holland 
Treated  White  Twine  is  also  available. 


This  loader  picks  up  bales  from  any  angle — no  more  hand  lifting 

How  it  works:  New  Holland’s  sturdy  own.  The  front-wheel  “bale guide’* 
loader  is  the  final  step  in  mechan-  lines  up  bales,  gently  carries 
ized  haying.  It  hitches  to  truck  them  to  adjustable  discharger 
or  wagon,  needs  no  power  of  its  platform — in  one  quick  motion. 

Buy  New  Holland  products  only  from  an  authorized  New  Holland 
dealer.  He  alone  can  give  you  competent  service  and  genuine  parts! 


New  Holland 

Hoy  ]V[cichiii©3ry 


New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  New  Holland,  Penna. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  SPERRY  CORPORATION 
Minneapolis  •  Dei  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Toronto 


Catalogs  giving  complete  details  about  the  New  Holland  Baler— and  other  New 
Holland  products.  Please  check  items  in  which  you're  interested  and  mail  coupon 
to:  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  104  Beaver  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


□  Pick-Up  Baler 

□  Baler  Twine 

□  Bale  Loader 

□  Forage  Harvester 
Hoy  Pick-Up 

Row  Crop  Attachment 


|~1  Side  Delivery  Rake  Q  Cylinder  Corn  Sheller 


□  Hay  Chopper- 
•  Ensilage  Cutter 
■l~l  Forage  Blower 
r~l  Cylinder  Husker- 
Sheller 


Q  Hammer  Mill 
O  Portable  Tractor  Saw 
n  General-Purpose  Mixer 
Q  Hydraulic  Loader 
Q  Farm  Belting 


Name_ 


Street  or  RFD_ 


County 


Town  and  State. 
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The  most  popular^car 


in  America! 


prices  had  already  gone  up  more 
than  40  per  cent  above  1939. 

And  freight  rates  have  gone 
up  less  than  the  average  percent¬ 
age  increase  of  other  prices— in 
fact,  only  about  half  as  much. 

So  railroad  freight  charges 
now  represent  an  even  smaller 
fraction  of  the  prices  you  pay 
for  the  things  you  buy  than  they 
did  before  the  war. 

Today,  the  railroad  freight  car 
is  not  only  the  most  essential  car 
in  ‘America— it  is  also  the  car 
that  provides  the  world’s  thrifti¬ 
est  transportation. 


Yes,  that’s  it— the  familiar  freight 
car,  which  brings  you  most  of 
the  things  you  eat,  wear,  and  use. 

It  does  its  vital  job  for  you  so 
thriftily  that  it  carries  freight  for 
charges  which  average  only 
about  1/3  cents  for  moving  a  ton 
a  mile— taking  all  kinds  of  freight 
over  all  distances. 

When  the  war  ended,  these 
charges  were  no  higher— and  in 
many  cases  were  lower— than 
when  war  began  back  in  1939. 
But  prices  and  wages  kept 
climbing  until  freight  rates  had 
to  go  up. 

Railroad  rates,  though,  went 
up  later  than  other  prices.  By  the 
time  of  the  first  small  increase  in 
freight  rates,  in  the  middle  of 
1946,  the  av  erage  Icv^el  of  other 


Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR 


J' 


presenting  the  world's  great  musical  shows.  Every 
Monday  evening  over  the  ABC  Network,  8-8:45  East¬ 
ern,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Time;  7-7:45  Central  Time. 


More  Farm  Machinery  in  1949 

t  Continued  from  Page  1 ) 


farm  machinery  and  equipment  totaled 
$81  million,  compared  with  $38  million 
in  1947  and  $3  million  in  1939. 

Major  Items  of  Farm 
Equipment  in  Short  Supply 

WHEEL  TRACTORS 

Approximately  448,000  new  wheel 
tractors  were  sold  on  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  in  1948.  This  was  102,000  more 
than  the  346,000  made  available  in 

1947  and  almost  three  times  the  156,- 
000  available  in  1939.  Approximately 
97  per  cent  of  all  wheel  tractors  are 
sold  for  use  on  farms.  In  spite  of  the 
record  1948  production  of  3-plow  and 
larger  sizes,  the  supply  continues  to 
be  much  less  than  the  demand.  How¬ 
ever,  the  supply  of  small  1-plow  trac¬ 
tors  now  equals  the  demand  and  the 
supply  of  the  large  1-plow  and  2-plow 
sizes  is  rapidly  catching  up  with  de¬ 
mand. 

In  1948,  a  total  of  100,679  wheel 
tractors  were  exported,  or  19.2  per 
cent  of  total  production.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  81,000  units,  or  19.3  per 
cent  of  production  exported  in  1947  and 
29,700  units,  or  16  per  cent  of  produc¬ 
tion  exported  in  1939. 

COMBINES 

Production  of  combines  in  1948 
totaled  approximately  90,000  units, 
which  figure  represents  an  all-time 
record.  This  compared  with  76,000 
units  in  1947  and  35,049  units  shipped 
in  1939.  In  spite  of  this  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction,  there  was  a  shortage  of  com¬ 
bines,  particularly  in  the  larger  models 
where  the  replacement  of  units  worn 
out  during  recent  record-harvest  years 
is  yet  to  be  satisfied.  If  manufacturers 
are  able  to  meet  their  production 
schedules  in  1949,  demand  and  supply 
should  be  balanced  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

CORN  PICKERS 

Total  production  of  corn  pickers  in 

1948  was  approximately  80,000  units, 
or  about  13,000  more  than  in  1947.  De¬ 
spite  the  increase  in  production,  the 
industry  has  been  able  to  supply  only 
a  part  of  the  demand.  Although  the 
price  of  corn  has  dropped  more  than 
50  per  cent  from  the  peak  of  February 
1948,  the  demand  for  corn  pickers 
should  remain  strong  in  view  of  con¬ 
tinuing  scarcity  of  farm  labor  and  high 
farm  wages.  If  manufacturers’  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  are  maintained,  the 

1949  output  of  corn  pickers  will  be 
considerably  above  that  of  1948. 

PICK-UP  BALERS 

Total  production  of  pick-up  balers 
in  1948  was  approximately  42,000  units. 
This  compares  with  output  of  26,602 
units  in  1947  and  410  units  in  1939 
when  the  manufacture  of  pick-up  bal¬ 
ers  was  just  getting  under  way.  Due 
to  the  labor  saving  features  of  this 
machine,  the  demand  has  continued  to 
be  far  greater  than  the  available  sup¬ 
ply.  It  is  estimated  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  pick-up  balers  in  1949  will  be 
in  excess  of  50,000  units. 

FIELD  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

Total  production  of  field  forage  har¬ 
vesters  in  1948  was  around  20,400 
units  compared  with  15,596  units  in 
1947.  An  insignificant  number  were 
shipped  in  1939  when  the  machine  was 
still  in  the  development  stage.  These 
machines  are  particularly  important  as 
a  labor-saving  device  and  as  a  result 
are  revolutionizing  old  methods  of  har¬ 
vesting  forage.  Production  in  1949  is 
expected  to  be  considerably  above  that 
of  1948. 

SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKES 

Total  production  of  side-delivery 
rakes  in  1948  was  around  65,000  units. 
This  compares  with  55,630  units  in 


1947  and  18,248  units  in  1939.  In  spite 
of  the  large  shipments  in  the  last  two 
years,  the  demand  continues  to  ex¬ 
ceed  supply.  A  major  factor  in  the 
heavy  demand  for  side-delivery  rakes 
is  the  increase  in  production  of  pick¬ 
up  balers.  In  order  to  obtain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  operating  efficiency  of  a  pick-up 
baler,  it  is  necessary  that  the  hay  be 
windrowed  with  a  side-delivery  rake. 
Another  factor  involved  is  the  increase 
in  hay  acreage  brought  about  by  im¬ 
proved  soil  conservation  practices. 

The  supply-demand  situation  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  a  balance  in  1949. 

TRACTOR  PLOWS 

Although  the  production  of  tractor 
plows  increased  in  1948,  the  demand 
has  not  been  met.  The  limiting  fac¬ 
tors  in  production  of  plows  have  been 
the  shortage  of  pig  iron  to  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  moldboard  plows  and  the  short¬ 
age  of  discs  to  the  manufacturers  of 
disc  plows.  If  adequate  materials  are 
available  in  1949,  supply  and  demand 
should  balance  during  the  year. 

TRACTOR  CULTIVATORS 

There  is  still  a  considerable  short¬ 
age  of  some  types  of  tractor  cultivat¬ 
ors  even  though  production  is  at  an 
all-time  peak.  The  present  shortage  is 
due  primarily  to  the  inability  of  manu¬ 
facturers  to  purchase  required  steel. 
This  has  been  especially  true  with  all 
manufacturers  of  cultivators  requiring 
spring  steel.  Supply  should  catch  up 
with  demand  in  1949  if  adequate  steel 
is  available. 

Prices 

The  wholesale  price  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery  has  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  it 
has  for  most  commodities.  The  increase 
in  farm  machinery  prices  has  neither 
kept  pace  with  the  price  of  iron  and 
steel,  nor  with  the  increase  in  average 
hourly  earnings  of  the  production 
workers  in  the  farm  machinery  and 
tractor  industry. 

Using  1939  as  a  base,  the  1948 
wholesale  price  of  farm  machinery  had 
advanced  only  44.7  per  cent,  compared 
to  an  increase  of  61.9  per  cent  for 
iron  and  steel  and  113.9  per  cent  for 
all  commodities.  During  the  same  per¬ 
iod,  average  hourly  earnings  of  pro¬ 
duction  workers  in  the  farm  machin¬ 
ery  industry  increased  92.9  per  cent 
and  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
their  products  increased  202.1  per  cent. 

Manufacturers  of  many  items  of  farm 
equipment  are  now  being  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  increased  selling 
costs  at  a  time  when  price  resistance 
is  building  up  in  a  buyer’s  market. 

Editor’s  Note  :  Farm  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  are  finding  it  difficult  tp  re¬ 
duce  prices  because  these  are  not  high 
to  start  with  and  because  their  costs, 
especially  labor  costs,  show  no  signs 
of  declining.  The  table  on  page  1  is 
worth  your  study. 


Farm  Owners  Know  from  Experience— 

# 

You  Can’t  Beat 

CHEVROLET 

ADVANCE-DESIGN 

TRUCKS 

for  Value 


No  other  line  of  trucks  offers  Chevrolet’s  big  combination  of 
champion  values!  That’s  why  more  Chevrolet  trucks  sell  .  .  .  more 
serve  than  any  other  make! 


4-SPEED  SYNCHRO-MESH  TRANSMISSION 

Operation  is  easier,  quicker  and  quieter  and  you 
can  maintain  speed  and  momentum  on  grades 
with  this  new  transmission.  It  is  on  all  series  3800 
and  heavier  duty  models.  * 

ADVANCE-DESIGN  GEARSHIFT  CONTROL 

There’s  new  operating  ease  in  all  models  with 
3-speed  transmission.  You  can  shift  with  your 
fingertips! 

FOOT-OPERATED  PARKING  BRAKE 

New  clear  floor  areal  This  unique  brake  provides 
unprecedented  safety  and  convenience  in  models 
with  3-speed  transmission. 


IMPROVED  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE 

Greater  durability  and  efficiency  is  featured  in 
this  famous  proved  engine,  the  world’s  most 
economical  for  its  size! 

SPLINED  REAR  AXLE  HUB  CONNECTION 

Greater  strength  and  durability  in  heavy-duty  mod¬ 
els!  This  important  new  feature  means  a  longer, 
more  economical  life  for  your  heavy-duty  truck. 


Be  convinced.  Take  everything  into  account— appear¬ 
ance,  durability,  ease  of  handling,  power  with  econ¬ 
omy— every  feature  in  body,  engine,  cab  and  chassis! 
Add  them  up  and  you’ll  agree  with  other  farm  owners 
that  Chevrolet  trucks  lead  the  lot!  And  look  at  the 
leader’s  economy!  No  other  trucks  in  the  world  have 
Chevrolet’s  3- WAY  THRIFT— low-cost  operation,  low- 
cost  upkeep  and  the  lowest  list  prices  in  the  entire 
truck  field! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION, 

DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


ALSO  the  cab  that  "breathes”*  •  Uniweld,  all-steel  cab  construction 
•  All-round  visibility  with  rear-corner  windows*  •  New,  heavier 
springs  •  Full-floating  hypoid  rear  axles  on  3600  series  and  heavier 
duty  models  •  Specially  designed  brakes  •  Hydrovac  power  brakes 
on  5000  and  6000  models  •  Ball-bearing  steering  •  Wide  base 
wheels  •  Standard  cab-to-axle  dimensions  •  Multiple  color  options. 

^Healing  and  ventilating  system  and  rear-corner  windows  with 
de  luxe  equipment  optional  at  extra  cost. 


CHOOSE  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  UNLIMITED 
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FOR  BUNDLES  AND  BALES 
THAT  STAY  TIED- 

USB  iN  TWINS 


Yes,  bundles  and  bales  are  tied  firmly  .  .  .  anJ  they  stay  tied, 
when  you  use  IH  Binder  and  Baler  Twine.  This  quality 
twine  is  specially  treated  to  repel  hungry  insects  and  rodents. 

Yet  this  emulsion  treatment  does  not  affect  the  flavor, 
aroma,  or  appearance  of  the  crop  which  IH  twine  ties. 
Moreover,  the  IH  treatment  produces  unusual  resistance 
to  rot  and  mildew. 

The  world’s  most  suitable  proven  blend  of  twine  fibers 
goes  into  IH  baler  and  binder  twine.  Workmen  highly 
skilled  in  the  twinemaker’s  art  guard  IH  twine  quality 
at  every  step.  Accurate  and  continual  tests  are  behind  the 
IH  guarantee  of  twine  length,  strength,  and  weight. 

Using  IH  twine  in  your  twine-type  baler  and  in  your 
gram  or  corn  binder  is  dependable  assurance  that  you  will 
get  firm  bales  or  bundles  that  defy  weather  and  pests— 
and  stay  tied. 

Order  your  baler  and  binder  twine  now  from  your  IH 
dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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Hybrids  and  Corn  Pickers 


JIM  HALL 


B 


ECAUSE  we  wanted  to  find 
out  what  effect  the  expanded 
use  of  grass  silage  is  having 
on  corn  in  the  Northeast  I 
have  made  it  a  point  these 
last  two  months  in  all  field  trips,  and 
in  correspondence,  to  talk  “corn”  to 
everyone. 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  verify  what 
I  had  heard:  that  there  is  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  trend  toward  growing  more 
and  more  husking  corn.  I  also  found 
that  while  grass  silage  is  a  contribu¬ 
ting  factor,  it  isn’t  the  only  reason, 
nor  even  the  most  important  reason, 
for  more  corn  for  grain  in  this  area. 
Farmers  I  called  on  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  say  it 
is  a  result  of  a  combination  of  several 
things  led  by: 

1.  A  period  of  high-cost  grain. 

2.  The  high  yields  possible  with  hy¬ 
brids  and  better  adapted  varieties. 

3.  The  mechanical  picker. 

4.  Increased  use  of  grass  silage. 


But  let’s  see  what  the  fellows  who 
are  growing  the  corn  have  to  say: 

Ralph  Poole,  on  his  Bellwood  Farm 
near  Geneva  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
had  55  acres  for  husking  last  fall  and 
it  yielded  an  average  of  100  bushels, 
shelled,  to  the  acre  on  a  weight  basis 
over  his  own  scales. 

The  trend  to  husking  corn  is  simple 
in  Ralph’s  eyes.  He  says:  “With  corn 
at  the  price  it  was,  we  couldn’t  help 
but  grow  it.  Add  to,  this  yields  like  I 
had,  which  are  partly  the  results  of 
hybrid  seed,  and  competitive  grains 
begin  to  drop  behind. 


Not  Easy  or  Cheap 

“There  is  also  the  very  big  factor 
of  corn  aijd  cob  meal  for  cattle  feed¬ 
ing.  Let’s  say  it’s  worth  80%  of 
straight  corn— then  I  am  producing 
160  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  per  acre. 
But  don’t  mistake  me,  corn  is  not  an 
easil'y  or  cheaply  ha,ndled  crop.  Here 
in  the  East  we  have  a  lot  to  learn 
about  handling  corn  economically.  Me¬ 
chanical  pickers  are  a  “must,”  but  ele¬ 
vators  and  cribs  are  almost  non-exist¬ 
ent  and  corn  drying  equipment  for 
early  picked  corn  is  still  to  be  shown 
to  us  here.”  Ralph  is  in  the  middle  of 
building  cribs  and  trying  further  to 
improve  his  corn  operation,  so  he 
should  know  about  these  things. 

Most  important  of  all  factors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ralph,  is  that  corn  must  be 
grown  on  good  soil  and  in  a  proper 
rotation.  “Sod  and  manure  are,  for  me, 
the  only  way  to  grow  good  corn,”  he 
claims. 

At  the  Webster  Poultry  Farm  near- 
Auburn  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  Hen¬ 
ry  U.  Webster  says:  “There  will  be 
much  more  corn  for  husking  in  the 
East  because  growers  are  getting  much 
larger  yields  with  hybrids  and  because 
the  mechanical  picker  has  solved  our 
labor  problem  as  far  as  picking  is  con¬ 
cerned.”  Last  year  the  Websters 
planted  several  hybrid  varieties,  early 
and  medium  maturing,  and  harvested 
a  wonderful  crop  of  good  ripe  corn 
that  totalled  4,500  bushels  of  ears  from 
27  acres. 


Use  Plenly  of  Plant  Food 

The  Websters  practice  a  4-year  ro¬ 
tation:  clover,  one  year  of  corn,  oats, 
and  wheat.  They  plant  corn  on  clover 
sod  which  is  manured  at  the  rate  of  10 
loads  of  hen  manure  and  1,000  pounds 
of  20%  superphosphate  per  acre.  At 
planting  time  they  use  300  pounds  of 
5-10-5  fertilizer  in  the  row.  Henry  says 
that  for  corn  silage,  hybrids  are  being 


used  almost  exclusively  in  his  area 
because  “they  produce  more  tons  per 
acre  and  make  better  ensilage  than 
the  old  varieties  of  silage  corn.” 

Doug  Sinclair,  who  husked  4,200 
bushels  of  ears  from  30  acres  on  his 
Livingston  County  farm  near  Geneseo, 
N.  Y.,  gives  credit  for  the  increased 
acreage  to  the  mechanical  picker. 
“With  the  problem  of  corn  harvesting 
solved,  we  can  now  work  corn  into  our 
rotation,”  Doug  says.  “By  doing  this 
we  solve  two  more  problems:  raising 
more  feed  per  acre  and  spreading  our 
harvest  work  load  over  a  longer  per¬ 
iod.”  He  added  that  “Hybrid  corn  and 
better-adapted  varieties  are  a  contrib¬ 
uting  factor  to  a  greater  corn  acreage.” 

Grass  Silage,  Husked  Corn 

“Larger  yields  (he  harvested  119 
bushels,  shelled,  per  acre  last  year) 
and  more  mechanical  pickers  are  rea¬ 
sons  for  farmers  raising  more  corn 
now,”  LeConte  Myer  of  Ovid,  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.,  told  me..  His  silo  is  filled 
with  grass  and  all  his  corn  is  husked 
because  “there  is  much  more  profit  in 
selling  corn  than  in  selling  hay.” 

LeConte  credits  his  excellent  yield  to 
several  things:  more  fertilizer,  good 
hybrids,  better  weed  control,  the  right 
kind  of  weather  and  thicker  planting. 
“However,”  he  says,  “thick  planting  is 
a  hindrance  if  not  enough  plant  food 
is  available.  I  used  10  to  12  loads  of 
manure  and  350  pounds  of  superphos- 


Douglas  Shaver,  left,  admires  some  of  the 
hybrid  corn  that  his  Dad's  partner,  Harold 
Metzner,  raised  last  year  on  their  Dover 
Plains,  N.  Y.  farm.  His  yield  was  128.45 
bushels,  shelled,  to  the  acre. 
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Max  Shaul,  Fultonham,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  is  shown  here  with  part  of  the 
20,000  bushels  of  ear  corn  he  harvested  from  100  acres.  It  overflowed  his  cribs 

and  covers  two  barn  floors  and  mows! 


phate  per  acre  before  I  plowed  the 
2-year-old  timothy  sod.  After  disking 
many  times,  I  planted  the  corn  with  a 
grain  drill  at  the  rate  of  8  quarts  to 
the  acre  and  used  300  pounds  per  acre 
of  6-18-6  fertilizer  with  the  corn.  It 
was  planted  May  25.  Part  was  culti¬ 
vated  twice  but  most  of  it  only  once.” 

The  use  of  grass  for  silage  is  giving 
Webster  Wilbur,  foreman  of  the  Ros- 
VTsll  Hart  farm  at  Sharon,  Litchfield 
County,  Conn.,  more  land  on  which  to 
grow  corn  for  husking.  From  an  all¬ 
corn  silage  program  they  have  cut 
dovTi  to  where  they  had  half  corn  and 
half  grass  silage  last  year — 100  tons  of 
each.  Eventually  they  plan  to  have  all 
grass  silage  and  will  use  some  of  the 
corn  land  for  husking  corn.  Last  year 
they  husked  5  acres  and  used  that  with 
home  grown  oats  to  prepare  their  own 
fitting  ration  for  the  herd  of  60,  mostly 
purebred,  Ayrshires. 

The  ration  mixed  in  their  own  ham- 
mermill  is:  100  pounds  each  of  corn, 
oats  and  32%  supplement.  To  each  ton 
of  this  mixture  is  added  20  pounds  of 
bone  meal,  10  pounds  of  lime  flour  and 
20  pounds  of  salt.  Supplemental  min¬ 
erals  are  fed  free  choice.  Webster  told 
me  that  a  lot  of  men  in  his  area,  per¬ 
haps  the  majority  of  them,  are  now 
using  grass  for  silage. 

128.45  Per  Acre 

Another  dairyman  who  is  growing 
much  of  his  own  grain  for  feed  is 
Harold  Metzner  who  is  a  partner  in 
the  operation  of  the  Roy  Shaver  farm 
at  Dover  Plains,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.  He  has  his  own  hammermill  and 
a  Whirlwind  feed  mixer  that  will  handle 
a  ton  at  a  time.  A  mixer  of  any  smaller 
capacity  isn’t  very  practical  in  Harold’s 


'Webster  Wilbur,  foreman  at  the  Roswell 
*^ort  farm,  Sharon,  Conn.,  mixes  the  fit- 
ration  for  their  Ayrshi  res  in  this  mill. 
They  use  home  grown  corn  and  oats, 
32%  supplement  and  minerals. 


opinion.  He  has  ground  and  mixed  his 
own  feed  for  6  years.  His  mixture  con¬ 
sists  of  40%  corn  and  cob  meal,  40% 
oats  and  wheat  fall  home  grown)  and 
20%  purchased  items  such  as  soybean 
oil  meal  and  minerals.  He  plans  to  in¬ 
stall  a  gadget  on  his  mixer  that  will 
let  him  mix  in  molasses. 

From  his  mixing  room  a  chute  takes 
the  ground  mixed  feed  to  a  feed  room 
that’s  on  the  same  level  with  the  cow 
stable.  Harold  keeps  three  hired  men 
busy  on  the  256  acres  owned  and  100 
acres  rented.  Besides  growing  and  har¬ 
vesting  all  dairy  crops  for  their  herd 
of  65  mature  purebred  Holsteins  and 
40  head  of  young  stock,  his  one-row 
picker  picks  most  of  the  corn  in  the 
Town  of  Dover,  and  his  field  chopper 
is  in  much  demand  at  silo  filling  time. 
Harold  mounted  a  motor  on  his  chop¬ 
per  two  j'ears  ago  when  his  corn  was 
so  high  he  had  difficulty  handling  it 
with  the  power  take-off  rig.  Now  he 
has  switched  to  better  husking  varieties 
that  also  give  him  more  grain  and  less 
stalks  in  silage. 

Although  there  are  others  in  the 
Northeast  who  had  bigger  yields, 
Harold’s  topped  everything  I  saw  on 
several  trips.  He  produced  128.45 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre  on 
a  5-acre  contest  plot.  But  Harold  had 
55  acres  of  corn,  so  I  asked  him  what 
he  had  done  special  to  get  this  high 
yield  for  the  contest.  ‘‘Didn’t  do  a  thing 
that  I  didn’t  do  with  the  other  50  acres,” 
Harold  answered,  ‘‘and  my  production 
was  just  as  high  on  the  rest  of  the 
acreage.  For  the  contest  we  just  mea¬ 
sured  off  5  acres  right  in  one  of  the 
big  fields.”  Harold  planted  several  hy¬ 
brid  varieties.  ‘‘There  was  a  uniform 
yield  throughout,”  Harold  said.  ‘‘I 
know  that  because  I  noticed  that  it  took 
the  same  number  of  rows  to  get  a  load 
no  matter  what  part  of  the  55  acres  we 
were  picking.  You  get  a  good  hybrid, 
adapted  to  your  locality,  put  it  on  good 
corn  land  and  then  use  lots  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  and  you’ll  get  a  big  yield,”  he  told 
me.  Harold  ensiled  550  tons  of  corn 
silage  and  husked  5,400  bushels  of  ears. 
He  used  lots  of  manure,  500  pounds 
of  superphosphate  and  400  pounds  of 
6-12-6  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  He  feels 
that  he  could  have  gotten  15  more 
bushels  to  the  acre  if  he  had  side 
dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda  when  the 
corn  was  up  18  to  24  inches.  ‘‘It’s  at 
this  stage  that  corn  will  really  pay  off 
if  you  give  it  some  extra  feeding,” 
Harold  declared. 

20,000  Kush€4  I  rop 

Max  Shaul  of  Fultonham  in  Scho¬ 
harie  County,  N.  Y.,  doesn’t  have  any 
livestock  on  that  famous  island  farm 
of  his  in  the  middle  of  Schoharie 
Creek.  The  sandy  loam  soil  on  this 
place  (where  William  Christopher 
Bouck,  Governor  of  New  York  in  1842- 
43  was  born,  lived  and  died)  is  such 
that  corn  can  be  grown  on  the  same 
land  for  as  many  as  5  straight  years. 

(Continued  oti  Page  21) 


April  Farm  Bulletin 


This  Month: 

1.  Some  news  on  farm  greases. 

2«  Keeping  tractor  wheels 
from  slipping  excessively. 

3.  An  easy  way  to  get  some  5- 
gallon  utility  cans. 

4.  An  important  book  for 
farmers  with  tractors. 


Something  new 
in  farm  greases. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  it’s  the  newest 
thing  around. 

It’s  a  new  grease  called  Gulf  All-Pur¬ 
pose  Farm  Grease,  and  it  will  actually 
do  every  grease  job  that  comes  up. 

That’s  a  fact— this  new  All-Purpose 
Farm  Grease  of  Gulf’s  will  do  everything 
from  preventing  rust  on  hand  tools  to 
lubricating  grain  binders. 

Sort  of  simplifies  your  greasing  prob¬ 
lems,  for  whenever  some  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  needs  greasing,  you  just  reach  for 
a  can  of  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease. 

It’s  quite  a  grease,  too.  Four  years  in 
development,  it’s  passed  every  test  we 
could  think  of,  including  wheel-bearing 
tests  and  water-leaching  tests.  Ask  your 
Gulf  Dealer  to  tell  you  more  about  it. 


How  to  keep  tractor  wheels 
•  from  slipping  excessively. 


If  your  tractor  wheels  slip  and  slide  like 
a  bucking  horse,  these  two  things  may 
help. 

First,  try  adding  the  recommended 
wheel  weights  and  then  fill  the  tires  with 
a  calcium  chloride  solution. 

If  that  doesn’t  work,  raise  the  draw¬ 
bar,  shifting  more  weight  from  the  front 


of  the  tractor  to  the  rear  wheels. 

Finally,  put  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Tire* 
on  your  back  wheels.  The  overlapping 
cleats  of  these  tires  will  help  stop  skids, 
because  no  cleat  releases  its  grip  until 
the  next  has  taken  hold. 


An  easy  way  to  get  your- 
•  self  some  5-gallon  cans. 


Here’s  about  the  easiest  way  we  know 
of  to  get  yourself  a  good  supply  of  these 
utility  cans. 

Simply  drop  down  to  your  Gulf  Dealer, 
next  time  you  need  oil,  and  buy  Gulflube 
Motor  Oil  in  the  new  5-gallon  size. 

That  way,  you  get  5  gallons  of  Multi¬ 
sol-processed  Gulflube  (the  premium- 
type  oil  that  gives  better  engine  per¬ 
formance). 

And  you  also  get  a  5-gallon  utility  can. 
A  strong  one  you  can  stand  on  and  bang 
around  plenty.  Has  tilted  pouring  spout, 
screw-on  caps,  wooden  handle. 

Buy  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  in  this  new 
5-gallon  size  and  you’ll  always  have 
plenty  of  utility  cans  on  hand. 


An  important  free  book 
•  for  farmers  with  tractors. 

A  lot  of  farmers  have 
been  having  tractor 
troubles  this  winter. 
Troubles  they  might 
have  avoided  if  they’d 
had  Gulf’s  Farm  Trac¬ 
tor  Guide. 

For  this  free  book  has 
60  pages  of  maintenance  charts,  serv¬ 
icing  schedules  and  repair  information. 
It’s  free-  send  this  coupon,  today. 
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Sez  Zeke:  rm  up  in  the  air  in  my  private  plane; 
I  make  lots  of  money — v/ith  BLENN  on  my  grain*! 


Blemt 


Swift’s 


I  . . 

I  Specialized  Crop  Maker  j 


Zeke’s  head  is 'often  up  in  the 
clouds.  But  down-to-earth  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  know  that,  like 
Zeke,  they  too  can  make  more 
money  using  BLENN,  Swift's 
specialized  crop  maker.  It  is  spe¬ 
cially  formulated  to  help  grow 
higher-yielding  corn  and  other 
grain  crops.  BLENN  furnishes  a 
balanced  combination  of  growth 
elements  to  your  crops.  Fed  with 
BLENN,  they  come  up  richly 
green  and  sturdy — grow  uni¬ 
formly — pay  off  with  extra  yields, 
quality  and  dollars. 

Use  BLENN  and  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  a  faster- starting  crop  . . . 


in  steadier  growth  ...  in  bigger 
ears  or  heads  filled  with  plumper 
kernels.  For  higher-than-average 
yields,  feed  your  corn  and  other 
grain  crops  BLENN  this  year. 
Get  your  supply  of  BLENN  now 
from  your  Authorized  Swift 
Agent. 


Buy  at  the  sign  of 
the  RED  STEER 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


Use  PAGE’S  LAWN  SEED  and  you 

will  ' 'TtAtctnAlUf'  have  a  beautiful  lawn 
THE  PAGE  SEED  CO.,  •  BOX  B-18,  GREENE,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER-TIMOTHY-ALSIKE  MIXTURE—  $14.00  per 
bu.,  MAMMOTH  CLOVER— 99%  pure  including  8% 
Sweet  Clover  and  Alsike — $25.20  per  bu.  ALSIKE- 
CLOVER  MIXTURE— $18.00  per  bu.  while  it  lasts. 
Also  highest  quality  Medium  Red  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and 
Certified  Clinton  59  Oats.  Certified  Hawkeye  Soy  Beans 
— $5.00  per  bu.  All  hardy  northern  grown  seeds  direct 
to  you  at  lowest  producing  section  prices.  Write  for 
descriptive  folder  and  price  list.  Fagley  Seed  Co., 
Box  461,  Archbold,  Ohio. 


HARDY,  FIELD-GROWN 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


100 

200 

1000 

CABBAGE  - 

$  .79 

$1.26 

$3.39 

ONION  - 

.38 

.66 

2.36 

TOMATO  - 

,79 

1.58 

4.48 

PEPPER  . 

1.10 

1.89 

4.98 

SWEET  POTATO  -- 

1.10 

1.89 

4.98 

BROCCOLI  . 

1.10 

1.89 

4.98 

CAULIFLOWER  — - 

2.20 

3.78 

9.96 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES,  INC. 


112-V  VINE  ST.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


buy  a  bearing 

:°hon  50  SlUO-Vov.  can 

39®*  -/NKirRETE  ..."  Silo^ — 

)0At  ^  CUOS— de5cr.pt.vp 

eatures.^  about  HARDER -  ^  Utero*^ 

you’U  buy  a 


Planting  and  Caring 
for  SMALL  FRUITS 


By  GEORGE  L.  SLATE 


ARLY  PLANTING  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  getting 
small  fruits  off  to  a  good 
start.  Early-set  plants  be¬ 
come  established  during  the 
cool  moist  weather  of  April,  whereas 
late-set  plants  encounter  higner  tem¬ 
peratures  and  may  even  suffer  from  dry 
weather  before  they  are  well  rooted. 
With  strawberries,  early  planting  means 
early  rooted  runners,  and  these  are 
much  more  productive  than  the  runner 
plants  that  develop  late  in  the  summer. 


When  the  plants  aye  received  from 
the  •  nursery  the  package  should  be 
opened  promptly  and  the  bundles  of 
plants  opened  up.  If  dried  out,  soak 
them  a  few  hours  before  planting,  or 
heel  them  in  to  await  planting.  Heel¬ 
ing  in  is  done  by  spreading  out  the 
plants  in  an  upright  position  in  a  shal¬ 
low  trench  and  packing  soil  among 
them  so  that  the  roots  are  all  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it.  A  moist,  shady  situation 
or  a  cool  cellar  is  suitable. 


i^oil  FiCting 

For  planting  the  soil  should  be  fit¬ 
ted  as  for  vegetables.  A  good  job  of 
planting  is  one  in  which  the  plant  is 
set  as  deep  as  or  slightly  deeper  than 
it  grew  previously  and  the  soil  is  firm¬ 
ed  so  tightly  against  the  roots  that 
the  plant  can  resist  a  strong  tug. 
Strawberry  plants  should  be  set  with 
the  crown  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

The  space  between  the  rows  depends 
largely  on  the  tools  to  be  used  for  cul¬ 
tivation.  If  a  tractor  is  used,  raspberry 
rows  may  need  to  be  as  much  as  9  or 
10  feet  apart.  In  the  garden  where 
mulching  or  a  garden  tractor  may  be 
used,  7  feet  is  room  enough  for  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  in  the  garden  may  be  5 
or  6  feet  apart.  Red  raspberries  and 
blackberries  are  set  about  18  to  24 
inches  between  plants  in  the  row,  and 
black  and  purple  varieties  3  to  4  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  Blueberries  in  the 
garden  should  be  5  feet  in  the  row  and 
about  8  feet  between  rows.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  usually  set  3%  to  4  feet 
between  the  rows  and  18  to  24  inches 
in  the  row.  Good  plant  makers  will 
need  the  greater  distance. 


Using  Fertilizer 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  any  ferti¬ 
lizer  at  planting  time.  Too  often  home 
gardeners  apply  too  much  and  injure 
the  newly-set  plant.  In  a  well-prepared 
soil  of  average  fertility,  bush  fruits 
may  be  expected  to  make  satisfactory 
growth  the  first  summer  without  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  The  strawberries, 
however,  may  receive  a  side  dressing 
of  5-10-5  at  the  first  hoeing  at  the  rate 
of  800  to  1000  pounds  to  the  acre,  or 
if  more  convenient  it  may  be  applied 
when  the  ground  is  fitted.  If  stable 
manure  has  been  used,  commercial 
fertilizer  will  probably  not  be  needed. 

Summer  care  is  mostly  eliminating 
weed  competition,  and  this  may  be 
done  by  shallow  cultivation  often 
enough  to  keep  down  weeds,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  maintain  a  dust 
mulch  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the 
past.  Just  enough  to  control  weeds 
and  shallow  enough  not  to  injure  the 
berry  roots  is  the  rule. 

The  raspberries,  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  may  be  mulched  if  mulching 
material  is  available.  Rain-spoiled  hay, 
weeds,  straw,  tree  leaves  and  sawdust 
are  all  satisfactory,  except  that  with 
sawdust  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  to  overcome  the 
tendency  of  the  sawdust  to  temporar¬ 
ily  rob  the  soil  of  nitrogen. 

For  blueberries,  a  sawdust  mulch  is 
the  ideal  method  of  managing  the  soil. 


SUPERFINE 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 

TRADEMARK  ^  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


99%  + 


PURE 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  purity  and  uniformity.  A  premium 
product  at  no  extra  cost  to  you ! 

NEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX-Super- 

fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  hose  on  them.  They  dissolve  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  filled !  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux  ! 

•  FREE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET- 
“Bordeaux  Mixture”— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Usel’ 

Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS,  SMALL  CRYSTALS,  GRAND- 
LATED,  “INSTANT”  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  Also  MONOHY- 
DRATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand! 

The  standard  for  over  50  years. 


MADE  BY 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5.  N.  Y. 
.230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL.^ 


1  SAVES 
I  replanting  I 

L‘(dax  HairoRMVLAia; 
I!  Niw  ntnAmcDMi 


Let’s  get  him  out 
of  this  quick)/ 


L,.  dead, but  what' 
—  is  that  stuff  ? 


STANLEY’S 

CRQW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks ,  an  d  all  other  corn- 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go- 
phers.  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough 
for  4  bushels  seed 


(1  pint)  enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(?g  pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 


Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Go. 

Box  1129M  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Onion,  Sweet- 
potato  &  Other  plants. 

All  outdoor  grown  hardy  plants.  Write  for 
Catalog  from  Virginia’s  Oldest  &  Largest 
Growers. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  from  factory.  Save  50%.  Brand  new.  water¬ 
proof,  complete  with  all  necessary  eyelets  &  rein¬ 
forcements.  8  oz.  6c  ft.:  12  oz.  8c  ft. 


Size 

8  Oz. 

72  Oz. 

Size  8 

Oz. 

12  OZ. 

6x  8 

$  2.88 

$  3.84 

14x18 

$16.12 

$20.16 

8x  9 

4.32 

5.76 

15x20 

18.00 

24.00 

9x12 

6.48 

8.64 

16x24 

23.04 

30.72 

9x16 

8.64 

11.52 

20x20 

24.00 

32.00 

10x18 

10.80 

14.40 

20x30 

36.00 

48.00 

PAINTER’S  DROP  CLOTH.  9x12.  $4.32. 
Money-back  guarantee.  C.  0.  D.  orders 
accepted.  Send  for  catalogue  and  samoles. 
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FOR  HOME  USE 


DN  ESSEX  County,  N.  Y.,  where 
our  commercial  potato  grow¬ 
ers  do  such  an  excellent  job 
of  growing  potatoes  and  ob¬ 
tain  yields  which  average  340 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  fact  that  some 
growers  for  home  consumption  get 
such  low  yields  is  all  the  more  notice¬ 
able.  Growing  potatoes  successfully  on 
a  small  scale  is  comparatively  easy  if 
certain  specific  practices  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows; 

1.  Good  Seed  is  essential  for  any 
crop  but  especially  for  potatoes,  be¬ 
cause  the  seed  can  carry  such  diseases 
as  ring  rot,  spindle  tuber,  yellow 
dwarf,  mosaic,  leaf  roll,  rhizoctonia 
and  scab.  The  best  source  of  seed,  of 
course,  is  certified.  To  cut  down  the 
expense  of  buying  certified  seed  every 
year,  the  small  grower  can  buy  a  peck 
of  certified  seed  each  year  and  save 
the  potatoes  raised  from  this  one  peck 
for  the  bulk  of  next  year’s  planting. 
The  seed  should  be  cut  into  pieces 
which  average  from  IV2  to  2  ounces, 
being  sure  that  there  is  at  least  one 
good  eye  on  each  seed  piece.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  stem  end  of  the 
potato  often  carries  only  a  weak  eye 
or  none  at  all. 

2.  Green  Sprouting — Before  or  after 
the  potatoes  are  cut,  it  will  help  if 
they  were  spread  out  in  a  subdued 
light  for  a  period  of  about  two  weeks 
to  develop  vigorous  green  sprouts. 

3.  Fertilizer  —  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  manure  is  not  a  good  fertilizer 
for  potatoes  because  it  promotes  scab, 
and  if  you  want  to  grow  potatoes  free 
from  scab,  leave  the  manure  off  the 
potato  land  the  year  they  are  planted. 
That  means  all  kinds  of  manure.  Po¬ 
tatoes  need  commercial  fertilizer  and 
plenty  of  it.  Use  a  fertilizer  such  as 
5-10-10  or  4-8-12  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  to  a  bushel  of  seed.  The  ferti¬ 
lizer  attachments  on  the  potato  planter 
put  this  fertilizer  in  bands  on  both 
sides  of  and  a  little  below  the  seed 
piece.  It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  use 
that  amount  of  fertilizer  and  expect 
the  roots  to  go  down  through  it  or  up 
through  it  because  they  may  be  burn¬ 
ed.  If  you  cannot  put  it  in  bands, 
broadcast  it  and  mix  it  thoroughly 
with  the  soil. 

4.  Distance  of  Planting  —  The  dis¬ 
tance  of  planting  of  potatoes  in  the 
row  controls  the  size  of  tubers  in  the 
crop.  If  potatoes,  the  way  you  ferti¬ 
lize  them  and  care  for  them,  get  too 
large,  then  you  should  plant  them 
closer  together,  and  if  they  are  too 
small  you  should  plant  them  farther 


apart.  Ordinarily,  the  distance  of  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row,  one  seed  piece 
to  a  hill  and  the  rows  three  feet  apart 
is  about  right. 

5.  Depth  of  Planting — It  is  a  proven 
fact  that  potatoes  that  are  not  hilled 
up  will  yield  better  than  those  hilled 
up,  but  there  will  be  a  few  more  green 
potatoes.  The  only  exception  is  in  ex¬ 
tremely  wet  years  when  hilling  tends 
to  help  the  yield.  Potatoes  should  be 
planted  about  4  inches  deep  and  cov¬ 
ered  shallow,  about  two  inches,  until 
they  get  up  through  the  ground. 

6.  Disease  and  Insect  Control — This 
is  another  place  where  most  growers 
for  home  use  slip  up.  The  only  thing 
they  try  to  control  is  the  old-fashioned 
potato  bug,  and  in  most  years  the 
blight  does  more  damage  than  the  po¬ 
tato  bug.  People  never  admit  they 
have  blight;  they  always  say  it  is  the 
dry  weather  or  wet  weather  that  kills 
the  potato  vines. 

To  protect  potatoes  from  blight, 
commercial  growers  keep  them  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  bordeaux  spray  every  10 
to  14  days  from  the  time  they  are  6 
inches  high  until  frost.  Now,  for 
small  acres,  I  believe  that  dusting  will 
be  more  satisfactory  than  spraying  be¬ 
cause  you  can  get  it  done.  It  takes 
100  gallons  of  spray  to  cover  one  acre 
and  do  a  good  job,  and  with  a  3  gal¬ 
lon  sprayer  it  is  a  very  tedious  job 
to  apply  enough.  Most  growers,  for 
home  use  only,  put  on  enough  poison 
to  kill  bugs  and  let  the  spraying  go 
at  that.  With  a  small  duster  this  job  of 
dusting  for  disease  and  insect  control 
could  be  done  much  easier  by  going 
over  the  potatoes  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  dew  is  on. 

The  type  of  dust  to  use  for  blight 
control  is  80-20  Lime-Monohydrated 
copper  dust.  When  the  slugs  of  the 
Colorado  potato  bug  are  hatching, 
then  you  should  use  a  60-20-20  .dust 
which  is  a  Lime-Mbnohydrated  copper- 
calcium  arsenate  dust,  or  better  still 
use  a  DDT-copper  dust. 

If  the  grower  has  only  a  few  pota¬ 
toes  he  had  better  use  the  poison  dust 
throughout  the  season,  but  if  he  has 
more  he  had  better  buy  both  kinds. 

If  you  use  DDT-copper  dust  all 
through  the  season,  it  probably  would 
be  better  to  switch  to  copper-lime  dust 
after  the  middle  of  August  so  that  in¬ 
sects  could  kill  off  your  potato  tops 
before  harvest  and  permit  the  pota¬ 
toes  to  mature.  Immature  potatoes  do 
not  store  as  well  as  mature  potatoes. 

If  you  have  any  blight  in  your  patch 
at  digging  time,  then  you  had  better 
either  cut  the  tops  off  and  remove 
them  from  the  field  10  days  before 
digging  or  wait  until  the  tops  are  en¬ 
tirely  dead  before  digging.  If  you  have 
blight  infected  green  tops  when  you 
dig  your  potatoes,  then  you  infect  the 
potatoes  with  blight  and  later  they  rot 
in  the  cellar.  You  will  not  be  able  to 
see  this  infection  on  the  potatoes  at 
digging  time,  and  potatoes  that  look 
sound  then  rot  later.  If  the  grower 
does  these  things  in  practically  all 
years,  he  will  giet  a  good  yield. 

—  A. A.  — 

MOW  PASTURES  EARLY 

Dairymen  who  mow  their  pastures 
as  one  method  of  improvement  tend  to 
do  the  moving  too  late  in  the  season. 
The  best  results  come  from  mowing 
relatively  early,  soon  'after  June  1,  so 
there  will  be  ample  time  for  new 
growth  before  hot  summer  weather. 
If  the  job  is  put  off  until  July,  the  im¬ 
provement  will  be  relatively  small. 


TRACTORS  IN  ONE* 


*By  merely  changing  the  front  end  (a  matter  of  minutes 
and  a  few  bolts)  the  Cockshutt  "30”  can  be  either  a 
Row  Crop  or  "Standard”  model. 


THE  COCKSHUTT  "30” 


Featuring  *‘Live”  Power  Take-Off  and  Creeper  Gear 

The  "Live”  Power  Take-Off  transmits  power  direct  from  engine  to  implement 
independent  of  the  tractor  drive.  With  its  separate  clutch  .the  ''Live”  Power 
Take-Off  provides  constant,  controlled  power  for  the  driven  implement  so  that  the 
tractor  can  be  started  or  stopped  with  the  driven  implement  operating  at  full  speed. 
This  feature,  combined  with  the  set  of  auxiliary  gears  known  as  the  "Creeper 
Gear”,  provides  the  same  continuous  power  for  the  driven  implement  as  if  it  were 
equipped  with  an  auxiliary  motor. 

We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  the  Cockshutt  "30”  Tractor.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we’ll  give  you  complete  details  and  specifications  as  well  as  the 
name  of  your  nearest  EUREKA-COCKSHUTT  DEALER. 


THE 


MOWER  COMPANY 


UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


Our  line  alto  includes:  POTATO  MACHINERY  •  HARROWS  •  CORN  &  BEAN  PLANTERS  •  CULTIVATORS  • 
GRAIN  ELEVATORS  •  HAYING  MACHINERY  •  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS  •  PLOWS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  Yellow  or 
White  Siweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Ber¬ 
mudas.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Shipping  daily  until  June.  300,  $1.15; 
500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  3000  $4.25;  6000. 

$7.00  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER  SEED— 99.50%  Pure — 
yu%  gerniinatioii  —  caretully  recleaned  to  highest 
standard  of  quality.  I  lb. — $2.35:  5  lbs. — $11.50;  10  lbs. 
— $22.50:  20  lbs. — $44.00.  Broadleaf  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
— $1.30  per  lb.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with  order  or 
seed  shipped  C.O.D.  Fagley  Seed  Co.,  Box  561,  Arch¬ 
bold,  Ohio. 


.JsHs 


6GivEN/imy 


in  big  contest 

—  just  tell  how  you  built  a  greener-pasture  or  otherwise 

improved  your  farm  lands.  Enter  Clark  Cutaway's  big  con¬ 
test,  simply  by  going  to  your  Clark  dealer  for  rules  and  entry  blank. 
Tell  in  50  words,  or  less,  how  a  Wonder  Disker  builds  greener 
pastures  or  otherwise  improves  your  farm  land. 

This  implement,  in  addition  to  renovating  pastures,  reclaims  brush 
land,  disk  plows,  cultivates  orchards,  disks  in  hybrid  corn  stubble, 
breaks  up  land  for  grading. 

Here's  your  chance  to  win  one  of  these  money-saving  Wonder 
Diskers.  See  your  Clark  dealer  for  a  contest  entry  blank,  or  write 
for  blank  direct  to  .  .  , 
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From  the  Pulso-Pump  the  De  Laval  "Magnetic 
Heart”  controls  the  milking  speed  and  action  of 
each  unit  being  used.  All  units  must  milk  alike 
and  cannot  vary  from  milking  to  milking. 

Most  other  types  of  milkers  have  a  separate 
pulsator  for  each  unit  and  great  variation  in 
milking  speed  and  action  is  possible. 

The  result  is  like  constantly  changing  hand 
milkers  .  .  a  serious  loss  of  milk  production. 

Uniform  milking  gets  all  the  milk— and  only 
the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  as¬ 
sures  absolutely  uniform  milking! 


New  De  level 
Wttltf’s  Sta^dert^  - 
Series  Seperelors 

The  cleanest  skim* 
ming,  easiest-to- 
clean  separators 
ever  built.  Every 
part  milk  touches 
Is  stainless  steel. 


New  Da  Level 
^edwevWaterNeitsr 

De  Laval  engi¬ 
neered  for  the 
dairyman  Supplies 
12  full  gallons  of 
185®  water.  "Life¬ 
time"  copper  tank. 


New  De  level 
SterHng  Milker 

Another  great  new 
De  Laval  Milkpr  tor 
still  better  milk¬ 
ing  at  tower  cost. 
New  from  statnless 
steel  unitstopump 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  51.5  | 

165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y.  _ 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on:  ! 

□  De  Laval  Milkers  O  De  Laval  Water  Heaters  I 

□  De  Laval  Separators  □  De  Laval  Milking  Truck  | 

□  De  Laval  Freezers  □  De  Laval  Can  Hoist  ■ 


Name 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Hiflh  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ALOEN  CO., 
132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

f  ^  92  Washington  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ATWOOD’S 
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These  Cows  Have 
MORE  FREEDOM 


By  MARSHALL  HAWES 


REEDOM  of  movement  that 
gives  cows  more  comfort  is 
one  of  the  main  advantages 
for  the  frame  tie  stalls  built 
into  the  new  dairy  barn  on 
the  Partridge  Hill  Farm  at  Barneveld, 
Oneida  County,  New  York. 

Each  stall  accommodates  two  cows 
on  a  bed  that  is  5  feet  from  the  stan¬ 
chion  curb  to  the  gutter 
and  8  feet  wide.  The  3- 
foot  high  partitions  along 
the  front  are  18  inches 
from  the  stanchion  curb 
and  contain  recessed 
water  and  vacuum  lines. 

The  chain  ties  are  at¬ 
tached  to  slotted  brack¬ 
ets  mounted  on  the  side 
partitions  just  above  the 
curb.  The  cows  in  each 
stall  can  reach  the  water 
bucket  that’s  mounted 
between  them  on  the 
front  partition  but  the 
chain  isn’t  long  enough 
to  permit  grain  stealing 
or  fighting. 

According  to  Kenneth 
Haws,  who  has  used  this 
type  stall  ever  since  he 
installed  similar  ones  on 
the  Even  Green  Farm  at  Hannibal, 
New  York,  28  years  ago,  cows  can  do 
a  lot  of  their  own  grooming  due  to  the 
freedom  they  have.  He  says,  “Our  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  cows  in 
tie  stalls  tend  to  stay  cleaner  than  do 
cows  tied  in  stanchions.  Manure  doesn’t 
accumulate  on  the  platform.  We  don’t 
know  why — that’s  just  the  way  it  has 


by  regular  farm  labor  during  weather 
unsuitable  for  outside  work.  D.  Nelson 
Adams,  owner  of  the  farm,  used  home¬ 
grown  lumber  for  barn  framing,  joists 
and  roof  boards,  as  well  as  for  the  tie 
stalls. 

The  tie  stalls  on  the  Adams’  farm 
were  patterned  after  those  on  the  Even 
Green  Farm  and  Haws  says  that  they, 


The  chain  tie  is  fastened  to  a  metal  loop  which  slides 
up  and  down  on  the  bracket.  A  double  end  snap  fast¬ 
ens  the  chain  around  the  cow's  neck. 


Front  view  of  the  tie  stalls  at  the  Partridge  Hill  Farm, 
Barneveld,  N.  Y.  Note  the  way  the  partition  protects 
the  vacuum  line  and  water  pipes  and  eliminates  over¬ 
head  obstruction. 


in  turn,  were  designed  after  similar 
stalls  on  the  Woodlawn  Main  Farm, 
Gouverneur.  Another  Up-stater  who  has 
them  is  Nathan  Woodworth  at  South¬ 
west  Oswego.  The  tie  stall  idea  as  orig¬ 
inated  in  Scotland  consisted  of  a  sap¬ 
ling  pole  that  ran  from  floor  to  ceil¬ 
ing  and  the  tie  chain  traveled  on  the 
pole.  Scottish  settlers  brought  the 
method  of  fastening  to 
America  along  with  their 
Ayrshire  cattle,  and  the 
present  stalls  represent 
the  changes  and  im¬ 
provements  made  on  the 
old  method. 

The  new  barn  at  Part¬ 
ridge  Hill  Farm  was 
completed  in  the  autumn 
of  1948.  It  has  the 
Shawver  truss  frame 
with  16  foot  poles.  There 
is  room  for  a  30  cow 
dairy  plus  calf,  bull  and 
maternity  pens.  Ralph 
Hadlock,  extension 
agent,  assisted  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  construction 
details  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  have  barn 
efficiency. 

Hay  goes  in  by  hoist 


The  manger  is  swept  out 
by  reaching  over  the  front 
partition.  The  stalls  have 
ample  room  for  both  cows 
to  lie  down  at  the  some 
time.  The  water  bucket  in 
the  center  Serves  two  cows. 


worked  out.’’  Haws  says  that  except 
for  pen  stabling  no  other  method  gives 
cows  so  much  freedom. 

Haws  points  out  that  chaff  and  waste 
are  easily  swept  out  from  under  the 
front  partition  and  that  this  same  par¬ 
tition  serves  to  protect  the  cattle  from 
being  annoyed  by  visitors  in  the  front 
alley. 

Construction  costs  of 
the  stalls  were  low  be¬ 
cause  the  cherry  and 
white  ash  for  them  came 
from  the  farm  woodlot, 
was  planed  at  a  local 
mill,  and  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  work  was  done 


and  slings.  Feed  is  dump¬ 
ed  from  trucks  directly  into  large  stor¬ 
age  bins  on  the  second  floor  and  then 
gravity-fed  down  chutes  to  a  feed  cart 
below.  The  50-foot  silo  is  equipped  with 
an  unloader  that  delivers  the  silage  to 
a  feeding  cart.  The  manure  spreader 
can  be  driven  right  through  the  cow 
stable,  so  the  manure  has  to  be  handled 
only  once  on  its  way  to  the  fields. 
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345.000  Pounds  of  Milk 


on  Family  - 

VISITORS  TO  THE  farm  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Irving  Dunthorn  at  Thompson 
Ridge,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  get  a 
“new  look”  at  what  the  family  size 
farm  produces!  The  Dun  thorns,  with 
the  parttime  help  of  their  9-year-old 
son  David  and  day-help  for  only  two 
months  in  the  summer,  annually  pro¬ 
duce  345,000  pounds  of  milk  from  an 
average  of  36  cows  fresh. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  worked  on 
a  dairy  farm  knows  that  such  volume 
production  would  be  impossible  for  two 
people  without  modern  equipment, 
good  cows,  good  roughage  and  excel¬ 
lent  management.  The  Dunthoms’ 
cattle,  while  not  registered,  are  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins  and  20  head  of  young 
stock  are  coming  along  to  keep  the 
milking  line  filled. 

Their  150-acre  farm  has  75  acres 
that  are  tillable,  and  about  68  more  in 
pasture.  The  tillable  fields  produce 
enough  good  quality  hay  to  permit 
feeding  it  out  all  summer  as  well  as 
winter;  ample  silage  corn  to  feed  from 
Sept.  15  to  spring;  and  from  15  to  18 
acres  of  wheat  raised  chiefly  for  the 
straw  bedding.  The  combined  wheat  is 
sold  to  a  local  feed  store  and  18  % 
dairy  ration  purchased  to  supplement 
the  home  grown  roughage. 

A  combine  owned  jointly  with  two 
neighbors  and  modern  corn  and  hay 
equipment  help  make  it  possible  to 
produce  so  much  with  so  little  extra 
help. 

Irving’s  chief  concern  now  is  in  his 
pastures  and  hayfields.  Some  of  the 
pasture  land  is  so  rough  and  stony 
that  he  can’t  do  much  with  it.  He  plans 
to  offset  this  by  expanding  a  trial  plot 
of  birdsfoot  trefoil  to  give  him  both 
hay  and  pasture  and,  at  the  same  time, 
eliminate  the  plowing  and  fitting  job 


Size  Farm 

needed  every  few  years  with  other  le¬ 
gumes. 

He’s  got  a  half  acre  of  birdsfoot  he 
seeded  8  years  ago  from  which  he  took 
two  tons  of  hay  in  1947  and  two  more 
tons  in  July,  1948.  Despite  the  heavy 
hay  yield,  the  half  acre  went  on  sup¬ 
plying  good  pasture  during  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  dry  summer.  However,  even  after 
this  demonstration,  Irving  is  going 
slowly  in  seeding  more  because  he  has 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  little  job  of 
milking  3  dozen  cows  twice  a  day  and 
in  keeping  them  in  ample  hay  and 
pasture  while  the  birdsfoot  is  coming 
on. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  his  work,  Irv¬ 
ing  is  rearranging  his  fields  and  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  hedgerows  as  fast  as  his 
limited  time  schedule  affords.  Birds¬ 
foot  will  be  seeded  as  the  fields  are 
rearranged. 

A  good  seedbed  was  prepared  in 
heavy  Culver’s  Stony  Loam  for  the 
trial  plot  and  it  got  a  ton  of  lime  and 
300  pounds  of  20%  superphosphate  be¬ 
fore  it  was  planted.  No  manure  was 
applied  until  the  second  year  after 
seeding.  Seeding  was  meant  to  be  at 
the  rate  of  10  pounds  timothy  and  4 
pounds  of  trefoil  to  the  acre,  but  his 
seeder  wasn’t  working  right  and  he  got 
double  the  quantity  he  wanted  on  the 
half  acre. 

“How  far  I  go  with  birdsfoot  trefoil 
depends  on  how  it  goes,”  Irving  said, 
“but  I’ll  probably  have  15  or  20  acres 
within  the  next  5  years.” — Jim  Hall. 

—  A.A^  — 

A  GOOD  WAY  TO 
GET  HEMES 

J.  CHAPMAN  of  the  Soils  Depart- 
•  ment  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  tells  a  story  in  The  American  Fer¬ 
tilizer  about  walking  over  a  farm  last 
fall  with  the  owner.  They  came  to  a 
field  where  the  hired  man  was  plowing 
under  a  tremendous  growth  of  mixed 
sweet  clover,  alfalfa  and  timothy. 

“The  owner  told  me,”  said  Professor 
Chapman,  “that  he  had  not  harvested 
even  the  first  crop  of  hay  but  had 
saved  it  for  plowing  under  in  the  fall 
as  a  source  of  organic  matter  and  hu¬ 
mus.  It  was  a  good  sight  to  see  and,  it 
made  me  feel  that  here  at  least  was 
one  farmer  who  really  appreciated  the 
importance  of  restoring  his  soil  with 
this  life-renewing  substance,  organic 
matter,  for  I  knew  that  most  farmers 
would  have  taken  that  crop  of  hay.” 

Well,  that  would  have  been  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  almost  any  of  us,  and  we 
might  have  been  right  in  taking  the 
hay  instead  of  plowing  it  under  if  we 
had  a  large  dairy  where  plenty  of  bed¬ 
ding  was  used  so  that  vast  quantities 
of  humus  would  be  going  back  regu- 
laiiy  on  to  the  farm  along  with  the 
manure.  But  Professor  Chapman  is 
right  in  making  the  point  that  humus 
in  large  quantities  is  the  first  soil  re¬ 
quirement  on  any  good  farm. 

Your  editors  would  be  interested  in 
letters  telling  how  you  solve  the  hum¬ 
us  problem. 

—  A. A.  — 

Green  Gold  —  Northeastern  grass¬ 
lands,  improved  by  the  application  of 
lime  and  phosphate  and  the  planting  of 
more  clovers,  are  returning  dividends 
in  greater  and  more  economical  milk 
production. 


Irving  Dunthorn  of  Thompson  Ridge,  Or¬ 
ange  County,  N.  Y.,  is  a  busy  man  pro¬ 
ducing  345,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year 
but  finds  time '  for  his  hobby  which  is 
growing  popcorn.  He  grows  about  4 
bushels  of  South  American  corn  a  year 
and  has  only  one  fault  to  find  with  it:  ”1 
eat  too  much.  I  gained  about  20  pounds 
last  winter!" 


>.with  ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL 


Dirty  engines  can  cause  costly  breakdowns  this  spring... put  a 
tractor  out  of  use  just  when  you  need  it  most.  Don’t  risk  this  threat 
to  bigger  cash  crops.  Protect  your  heavy-duty  diesel  and  gasoline 
tractor  and  truck  engines  now  and  regularly  with  ESSOLUBE  HD 
Motor  Oil! 

ESSOLUBE  HD  provides  this  protection  in  two  ways: 

1 ,  Contains  special  detergent  that  helps  keep  valves,  rings, 
pistons  and  upper  engine  surfaces  free  from  harmful  sludge 
and  varnish. 

Stays  full-bodied  at  high  temperatures,  flows  freely  when  mo¬ 
tor  is  cold . . .  for  all-around  engine  protection  in  any  weather. 


See  Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  For  These  Other  Important 
Esso  Aids  to  Better  Farming  for  Bigger  Profits 

ESSO  GASOLINES  — strong  and  smooth  power  flow  for  farm  engines,  high  anti¬ 


knock  under  load. 

ESSO  MOTOR  OIL  — a  proved,  low  consumption,  high  performance  premium  oil. 
ESSOLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  — dependable  engine  protection  at  a  popular  price. 


ESSO  CHASSIS  GREASE -long- 
lasting,  adhesive  grease  that 
stays  on  the  job  under  rough 
going. 

ESSO  GEAR  OIL— a  high-quality 
oil  that  gives  maximum  protec¬ 
tion  to  farm  machinery  gears. 

ATLAS  TIRES,  BATTERIES,  AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Distribu¬ 
tor  for  a  FREE  subscription  to 
the  regularly  published  Esso 
Farm  News  or  write  direct  to: 

I  Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
I  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

I-— — - - - 
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ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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TIME  IS  SHORT 


.  .  .  but  you  can  still  have  your  new 
Craine  silo  in  time  for  the  coming 
season. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  extra  profits,  time  and 
labor  savings  and  pride  of  ownership 
that  come  along  with  a  new  Craine. 
You’ll  join  them  in  calling  your  Craine 
“the  best  buy  on  the  farm.” 

A  durable  Craine  silo  is  not  an  ex-  ■ 
pense  —  it’s  a  profitable  investment 
in  good  feeding  —  an  investment  that 
pays  off  year  after  year.  Act  now. 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new  I 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you. 


Craine,  inc.,  429  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  neglect 

INJURED  TEATS 


treat  them  at  once 
with  Dr.  Naylor 
Sulfathiazole  Medicated 
TEAT  DILATORS 

Iiijure<l.  scab,  cut  or  bruised  teats 
may  often  lead  to  loss  of  a  profit¬ 
able  milk  producer  -  -  if  proper 
care  is  neglected.  DR.  NAYLOR 
DILATORS  are  a  proven  treat¬ 
ment  used  by  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men —  medicated,  surpical  dress- 
inps  for  the  tei»t  canal  to  combat 
infection,  promote  rapid  healing. 

Keep  Teat  Canal  Open 

DR.  NAYLOR  DII.ATORS  fur- 


Easy  to  insert 
Stay  In  Teat 


(1  nish  soft,  absorbent  protection  to 

delicate  teat  canal  lining  — ■  keep 
•i  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  — 

'3  encourage  a  normal  milk  flow. 

Smooth,  rounded  tips  for  safe, 
<1  easy  insertion  —  fit  large  or 

\  small  teats.  Write  for  catalog  de- 

scribing  other  Dr.  Naylor  Depend- 
able  Veterinary  Products. 


Large  Pkg.  $1.00 

45  Dilators 


Medicated  Teat  Dilators 


Trial  Pkg.  50c 
16  Dilators 
At  Your  Dealer’s 
Or  postpaid  from 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 
Mortise,  N.  Y. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadiila  Silo  Co.,  8^429  /  Unadillc,  N.Y. 

say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


Contest  Winners  at  Cornell 
Farm  and  Home  Week 


At  the  recent  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  Cornell,  attendance  was  way 
ahead  of  last  year.  Among  the  many 
events  scheduled  were  several  contests. 

In  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Shear¬ 
ing  Contest,  Kenneth  McBride  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  New  York,  took  first  honors,  av¬ 
eraging  3  minutes  and  7  seconds  per 
animal  in  shearing  3  sheep.  Other  win¬ 
ners  in  order  of  placement  were:  John 
Dibble  of  Livonia,  Livingston  County: 
John  McKenzie  of  Geneva,  Ontario 
County,  and  Stanley  Van  Vleet  of  Ovid, 
Seneca  County. 

Following  are  the  winners  in  the 
Student  Fitting  and  Showmanship  Con¬ 
test:  Larry  Specht  of  Roscoe,  New 
York,  showing  Brown  Swiss  3-year 
old,  was  named  Grand  Champion  dairy 
cattle  showman.  Second  went  to  Duane 
Green  of  Elsie,  Michigan. 

Ernest  Mendel  of  Patterson,  Putnam 
County,  won  the  title  of  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  horse  showman,  with  second  going 
to  Dwight  Miller  of  Kent,  Conn. 

Steve  Rounds  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  was 
named  Champion  Hereford  showman. 
Second  place  went  to  Patrick  King  of 
Ithaca. 

The  Champion  Beef  showman  was 
Thomas  Willis  of  Garden  City. 

In  the  Swine  Class,  the  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  showman  was  awarded  to  Ward 
McMillan  of  Central  Bridge.  Second 
place  went  to  Arthur  Dewey  of  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

In  the  Sheep  Class,  Miss  Claire  Fer¬ 
guson  of  Westford,  Mass.,  won  the 
Grand  Champion.  Donald  Beecher  of 
Lima,  Livingston  County,  New  York, 
took  second. 

In  the  Dairymaid  Contest  there  were 
17  entries.  Sylvia  Colt  of  New  York 
City  took  first  and  Ann  Kandiko  of 
Ancram,  Columbia  County,  took  sec¬ 
ond.  The  winner  milked  6.7  pounds  of 
milk  in  2  minutes. 

Three  Breed  Associations  elected 
officers.  The  New  York  State  Swine 
Association  re-elected  Fred  Baxter  of 
Endicott,  president;  Owen  Boyd  of 
Amenia,  vice  president,  and  Frank 
Wiley  of  Victor,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  New  York  Hereford  Breeders’ 
Association  re-elected  Harold  Smith  of 
North  Rose,  president;  S.  W.  Hagan 
of  Mansville,  vice  president;  Dave 
Beresford  of  Delanson,  treasurer,  and 
Professor  Myron  D.  Lacy  of  Cornell, 
acting  secretary. 

The  Northeastern  Aberdeen- Angus 
Breeders  Association  re-elected  T.  M. 
Scoon  of  Geneva,  president;  J.  I.  Miller 
of  Cornell,  secretary.  New,  officers 


elected  were  Monroe  Babcock  of 
Ithaca,  treasurer,  and  3  vice  presidents 
— Gifford  Cochran  of  North  Salem, 
Jack  Frederickson  of  Stanley,  and 
Myndert  Pangburn  of  East  Aurora. 

As  a  feature  of  the  beef  cattle  pro¬ 
gram,  E.  L.  Zuill,  Manager  of  Kend- 
ridge  Farm  of  Cornwall  was  awarded 
a  plaque  donated  by  the  Northeastern 
Aberdeen- Angus  Association  and  the 
New  York  Hereford  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  placing  first  in  the  1948 
beef  production  project.  In  this  proj¬ 
ect  all  calves  from  herds  of  the  con¬ 
testants  were  weighed  and  graded  in 
the  fall,  and  the  winner  was  determined 
on  the  quality,  type  and  weight  con¬ 
sidering  age.  Twenty-four  calves  on 
the  winner’s  farm  graded  ‘choice’  and 
averaged  to  weigh  525  pounds  at  218 
days  of  age. 

—  A.A.  — 

STATE  FAIR  ADVISORY 
ROARD  APPOINTED 

C.  C.  DuMond,  Commissioner  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  has  announced 
the  New  York  State.  Fair  4-dvisory 
Board  which  will  assist  in  planning  a 
fair  to  be  held  on  the  old  grounds  in 
Syracuse,  September  5  to  10. 

The  members  of  the  Board  are  as 
follows:  Henry  Sherwood  of  Pine 
Plains,  Master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange;  Monroe  Babcock  of  Ithaca, 
representing  the  State  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil;  Dan  Dalrymple  of  Lockport,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society:  Jane  Todd  of  Tarry- 
town,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  New  York  State  Wom¬ 
an’s  Council;  Elizabeth  Lee  Vincent, 
Dean  of  the  State  College  of  Home 
Economics;  Robert  Soule  of  Syracuse, 
President  of  the  Syracuse  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Warren  Hawley  of  Bata¬ 
via,  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau;  Harold  Creal  of  Homer, 
representing  the  Dairymen’s  League; 
Lawrence  Cuthbert  of  Ogdensburg, 
representing  the  New  York  State 
Sheep  Growers. 

Commissioner  DuMond  also  named 
as  ex-officio  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board:  Earl  C.  Foster,  Albany,  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner,  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Markets;  Bligh  A.  Dodds, 
Gouverneur,  Director  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair;  and  Edward  R.  Eastman, 
Ithaca,  Editor  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


Farmers'  trucks  from  seven  counties  waiting  to  unload  stock  on  the  opening  day  of 
tho  new  Empire  Livestock  Market  at  Caledonia.  Speakers  at  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  included  Eugene  Forrcstcl  of  Akron,  president  of  Empire  Livestock  Coopera¬ 
tive;  Harold  Stanley  of  Skaneateles,  vice  president;  Director  Ernest  Strobeck  of 
Macedon,  and  Ray  Hemming,  general  manager  of  Empire. 

The  market  at  Caledonia  is  one  of  six  operated  by  the  Cooperative.  The  sponsors 
of  Empire  include  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  State  Grange,  Dairymen's 
League,  GLF  and  the  Buffalo  Producers'  Cooperative  Association. 


A  SANITARY 


CONCRETE 

MILK  HOUSE 

saves  work—  helps  handle 
bigger  production 

Concrete  milk  houses  are  easy  to 
keep  clean  and  sanitary,  and  are 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  milk  laws  and  regulations. 
They’re  storm-  and  fire-safe;  eco¬ 
nomical  to  build  and  to  maintain. 

You’ll  find  all  the  information  you 
need  on  the  construction  of  milk 
houses  in  latest  edition  of  booklet. 
“Sanitary  Milk  Houses/*  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  copy, 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Moss. 


FOR  GRASS 
OR 

CORN- 

UNADILLA  SILOS 

Juice-tight!  Air-tight  ! 
Pressure-tight!  ,  .  .  The 
Unadiila  has  patented  features 
specially  designed  for.  the  great¬ 
er  weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like  ex¬ 
clusive  Unadiila  steel  dowels  that 
knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy 
unit.  Order  a  Unadiila  from 
your  dealer  now  and  assure 
j’ourself  of  the  best  in  silos. 

Unadiila  Silo  Co., Box B, Unadiila, N.Y 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


wiJlfDr— ' 
=ili>WER 


POST-HOLE 

DIGGER 


SAVES  WORK, 
TIME,  MONEY 

Dig  600  post 
holes  a  day 
sitting  on  the 
.tractor  seat. 


Easy,  one  man,  automatic  operation.  Digs 
new  holes  in  old  fence  lines.  Timken  roller 
bearings,  self-sharpening,  tool  steel,  tungsten 
carbide  cutter  blades  cut  through  hardest 
earth.  Rugged — simple — foolproof.  Quickly 
pays  for  itself.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 
■  Warehouse  Distributor 

PROJEX  CORPORATION 

46-48  Market  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WINPOWER  MFC.  CO.  "Xr 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 

The  now  wonder  animals  trom 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
/’’anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter- 
'  esting.  Send  name  and  address  for 
big,  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST.,  MOBILE,  ALA. 
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Babcock’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Tests.  Record:  4057 
eggs  and  4336.25  points 
or  312  eggs  and  333 
points  per  bird.  Our  pul¬ 
lets  were  in  top  ten  pens 
(Feb.  1,  1949)  at  each  of 
the  following  tests:  New  Jersey  (Hunter¬ 
don),  Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
California,  and  Georgia. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  408,000  egg 
capacity  in  oUr  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


IVE  WS! 


ABOUT  FARM-PROVED 

RED  ROCKS'  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


1.  Priced  to  fit  your  budget. 

2.  All  breeders  Newcastle  vaccinated. 

3.  N.  Y. — U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

4.  All  New  Robbins  Incubators. 

Write  or  call  today  for  fall  information. 

•  MARSHALL  BROTHERS  • 

Rt.  5A  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HAWLEY 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Through  the  years  trap¬ 
nesting  and  progeny 
testing  have  produced 
our  highly  desirable 
bird  of  today 


10,000  N.Y .-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 


Bred  tor  livability,  rapid  growth,  large  body 
size,  high  production,  and  large  chalk  white 
eggs — our  chicks  assure  you  better  results  with 
less  feed  intake.  Note  the  contest  resultsi 
Write  today! 

Also  Red-Rock  Cross  available. 

HAWLEY  STOCK  FARMS  nY^york 


Trade-Name 
Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 


f>r>na\i%NlW  HAMPSHIRE 


SPIZZERINKTUM  .  .  . 

The  Mark  of  Supremacy 
in  the  Poultry  World. 

N.H.-U.S.  APPROVED  and 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and 
BARRED  ROCKS 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS 

by  Air  Freight,  Parcel  Post  or  E.xpress 

Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 


oun.,.-.-  _  YYiue  lui  rricBs  anu  i.i[eraTure 
LHRISTIE  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  11,  Kingston, N.H. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

i^ooKs^  LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS— 2  to  12  weeks 
old  Pullets.  Also  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES.  Sexed  or  unsexed.  Day 
old  or  started.  Complete  orice 
list  and  booklet  FREE. 

brookside  poultry  farm 

I  E-  C.  Brown,  Prop..  Box  A.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


VciHC^jed/t 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


5*9,|*^Hanip  Pen  1947-48  Storrs  Egg  Test 

atked  by  years  of  contest  winning  and  progeny 
estnig  for  livability,  egg  and  meat  production. 

Also  HAMP-ROCK  (Sex-Link)  CROSiS 

u  chicks  from  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  breeders. 
„  Write  for  free  folder  and  price  list. 

VANCREST  FARM,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


BETTER-BRED 

p  „  .  LEGHORNS 

CERT?gV?)C^l®*’"-  ^  N.Y.-U.S.R.O.P. 

ANr>  d.m9  Breeding  Farm.  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
CATAI  ~  STARTED  PULLETS.  FREE 

v«ial0G  Shows  Way  to  HIGHER  PROFITS! 

Pedigreed  Stock  Available 
lan  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS 

leghorn  Lane  Phone  30-W  Odessa,  N.Y. 


A  Lesson  About 
Chick  Water 

Fonntains  L  E.  WEAVER 

This  is  a  true  story,  more  or  less 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  C.  I.  Angstrom 
as  he  related  it  at  a  meeting  of  poul- 
trymen  in  Edmeston,  New  York.  Dr. 
Angstrom  is  in  charge  of  the  poultry 
disease  laboratory  at  Kingston,  New 
York.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  man'y 
hundreds  of  ailing  chickens  are  brought 
to  the  laboratory  for  diagnosis  from 
the  surrounding  country. 

“From  time  to  time  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  laboratory,”  said  Dr.  Ang¬ 
strom,  “chicks  were  brought  in  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  condition  new  to  me.  Kid¬ 
neys  inflamed,  bodies  thin  and  wasted, 
no  evidence  of  any  infection.  The  first 
time  I  saw  such  a  case,  I  sent  the  own¬ 
er  home  with  a  promise  to  write  him 
a  report  after  I  had  made  cultures. 
What  I  really  meant  was  that  I  didn’t 
want  the  man  to  see  me  look  in  the 
book  for  the  answer.  As  soon  as  he 
had  gone,  I  got  the  book,  and  looked 
and  looked,  but  the  answer  was  not 
there.” 

After  a  number  of  other  lots  had 
been  brought  in  with  exactly  the  same 
symptoms,  one  day  a  man  and  his  wife 
brought  in  a  typical  lot.  After  opening 
some  of  them,  and  as  they  lay  on  the 
dissecting  table,  the  doctor  casually 
remarked,  “If  I  didn’t  know  you  were 
good  poultrymen,  I  would  say  you  had 
not  been  giving  your  chicks  any  water. 
They  are  so  dried  out.”  The  man  look¬ 
ed  quickly  at  his  wife,  and  she  as 
quickly  at  him.  It  was  evident  that  the 
remark  had  struck  a  responsive  note. 
They  were  thinking  the  same  thing. 
Putting  two  and  two  together,  then, 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  came  out. 
The  poor  chicks  had  actually  died  of 
thirst. 

These  people  had  several  pens  in  a 
row.  The  chicks  had  reached  the  stage 
where  larger  feeders  and  waterers 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


LEON  NASSIVERA  inspects  one  of  the  in¬ 
cubators  at  Coblenol  Farm,  near  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.  With  his  brother,  Charles,  he 
runs  a  well-integrated  establishment 
based  on  a  laying  flock  of  1,600  high- 
utility  New  Hampshires.  In  addition  to 
selling  12,000  dozen  eggs  a  year,  the 
farm  hatches  5,000  chicks  and  dresses 
6,000  chickens  sold  to  private  customers 
in  the  Glens  Folls-Hudson  Falls  area.  The 
Nassiveros  aim  at  high  quality  eggs  and 
birds  to  bring  premium  prices. 


Economical,  Time-Tested 


Don’t  waste  time  when  cecal  coccidiosis  strikes!  Feed 
SULFA-GUAN-I-DINE  promptly  in  the  mash.  Death  losses 
are  quickly  cut  to  a  minimum  and  stunting  avoided  when 
this  reliable  drug  is  used. 

•  Easily  mixed  in  th&  mash 

•  Immunity  against  coccidiosis  is  established 

•  Time  and  labor  are  saved 


This  old  reliable  drug,  praised  by  poultrymen  every¬ 
where,  is  the  ideal  treatment  for  farm  flocks  because  of 
its  proved  safety,  reliability  and  economy. 

Free  folder,  “How  to  use  Sulfa-guan-I-DINE  in 
fighting  Coccidiosis,”  sent  upon  request.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  with  Sulfa-GUAN-I-dine,  kindly 
send  us  his  name. 


Poultry  Department 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

C^namid  company 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


For  Coccidiosis,  Use 

SULFA-GUAN-I-DINE 

The  Safest  Sulfa 
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WHim^CK 

5  BABY  0  PER 

m  CHICKS  lO 

■  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

m  Special  Prices  on  Large  Orders 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  pwn  Breed- 
2  ers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free,) 
tube  agglutination. 


Our  chicks  have  inherited  immunity 
against  Newcastle  for  approximately  4 
to  S  weeks. 


Ideal  combination  bird 
for  broilers,  roasters, 
or  market  eggs. 


Send  for  FREE  circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST,  at  ONE 
PRICE. 


TOLMANS 


ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID 
GROWTH,  EARLY 
MATURITY,  Profit¬ 
able  EGG  YIELD. 


TOLMAM 

€s  SONS,  INC. 


DEPT.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


live-pay 

CHICKS 

U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS— White  Leghorn*.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Special  Crosses  and  New 
Hampshiros  direct  from  New  England.  Also  others. 
Low  prices.  Before  Buying  —  Our  1949  Most 
Helpful  Ifi.page  Catalog  Awaits  You.  Full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  latest  poultry  raising  facts  plus  money- 
eaving  ideas.  Chicks  Str.  Run  or  Sexed, 

Available  Now. 


Breeding  Flocks 
Tested  by  Official 
Tube  Agglutina- 
tion  Method. 

C.  P.  LEISTER 
HATCHERY, 


V  vY  "  '- ■  ••  . 


POSTAL  CARD 
BRINGS  YOU 
THIS 


Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled 
I  Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
I  ad  or  write  tor  our  new  catalog. 

I  Satistaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &.  Thurs.—  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckis. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.— Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns .  *12.00  $24.00  $2.50 

Ulach  Leghorns,  Aneonas . 13.00  25.00  4.00 

Barred.  White  and  Buir  llocks -  13.00  13.00  12.00 

Eew  Haiiipshires  &  Ked-ltouk  Cross  13.00  18.00  12.00 

Special  Grade  A  Chicks,  Guaranteed  98%  Livability 
First  Two  Weeks 


Special  White  &  Black  Leghorns 15.00  28.00  4.00 

Barred  Bocks.  While  Books .  17.00  26.00  (  5.00 

New  Haiiipshires  &  Bock-Bed  Cross  17.00  26.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


GRAYBILIS  cmofs 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Ca'h  or  C.  0.  D.  Non  Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

GraybiU’s  AAA  Large  100  100  100 

\\h.  Leghorns.  Sp.  Afatlng _ _ _ $14.00  $28.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box . . 14.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  N.  H.  Bed  &  Bar.  Cr.  Dr.  16.00  26.00  12.00 

All  breeders  tested  by  official  tube  agglutination. 
Uatehes  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  Order  direct  from  ad. 
or  write  for  Free  Photo  Literature.  100%  live  del. 
guar.  Sexing  guar  95%  accurate.  Postpaid.  4  Wk. 
Started  W.  Leg.  Pits.  50c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col. 

C.  S.  Graybill  PItry.  Fm.  &  Hatch.,  Box  4,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Our  36th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
tor  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  and 
Breeders. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS.  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS 

from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  for  size,  type  & 
egg  production.  Can  ship  Jan.  18th  or  any  hatch 
after.  Hatches  each  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  for 
Catalog  &  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERT.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  AA  Rt.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


rhirty-lwo  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  U.S.B.O.P.  Foundation.  S.  C.  Large  Type 
M'hite  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  quality. 
Wt  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chickg. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


COMING ! - 

Double  Crossed  Chicks 

Fifty  years  ago  poultry  was  a  rela- 
tivelj’^  unimportant  backyard  ven¬ 
ture.  Most  hens  were  expected  to  pick 
up  their  living  in  the  summertime,  and 
no  self-respecting  biddy  was  expected 
to  lay  in  the  wintertime.  Since  that 
time  the  poultry  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  grown  to  a  three  billion  dollar 
business.  It  is  an  extremely  important 
part  of  American  agriculture. 

The  first  effort  to  improve  the  egg- 
laying  ability  of  hens  was  through  se¬ 
lection  of  hens  whose  owners  consid¬ 
ered  them  the  best  layers  and  using 
them  as  breeders.  Some  progress  re¬ 
sulted  but  it  was  slow. 

More  recently,  progeny  testing  was 
used.  This  consisted  of  measuring  the 
ability  of  an  individual  to  produce  good 
chicks  by  keeping  records  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  offspring.  For  example, 
a  male  whose  pullets  produced  heavily 
and  uniformly  was  known  to  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  bird  than  one  whose  offspring  was 
mediocre. 

One  of  the  latest  steps  in  poultry 
improvement  is  the  production  of 
double  crossed  baby  chicks.  We  are 
all  familiar  to  some  extent  with  the 
process  involved  in  producing  double 
crossed  hybrid  seed  corn  which,  where 
it  has  been  used,  has  increased  corn 
production  about  20%.  In  producing 
this  seed,  4  separate  strains  or  varieties 
are  inbred  for  several  generations. 


— Photos  courtesy  of  DeKalb  Agricultural  Association. 

A  pen  of  experimental  inbred  crosses  de¬ 
veloped  by  DeKalb.  At  the  end  of  10 
months  this  cross  was  laying  at  the  rate 
of  221  eggs  per  year. 

They  are  then  crossed  in  pairs  to  pro¬ 
duce  2  separate  hybrids  and  these  2 
hybrids  are  again  crossed  to  produce  a 
double  crossed  seed  corn. 

This  same  procedure  is  now  being 
followed  by  the  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Association  in  producing  baby  chicks. 
While  corn  can  readily  be  “bred  to  it¬ 
self’’  by  pollinating  the  silk  from  the 
tassel  of  the  same  plant,  the  procedure 
with  poultry  is  more  complicated.  How¬ 
ever,  inbreeding  can  be  started  by  mat¬ 
ing  brother  and  sister,  sire  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  or  dam  and  son.  In  the  DeKalb 
project,  families  have  been  inbred  for 
as  much  as  six  generations.  This  in¬ 
breeding  brings  both  good  and  bad 
characteristics  to  the  surface  where 
they  can  be  seen,  and  individuals  or  en¬ 
tire  families  can  be  culled  as  unde¬ 
sirable. 

Mating  two  unrelated  inbred  lines 


Inbreeding  brings  certain  deformities  to 
the  surface  such  as  the  one  shown  here. 


of  poultrj^  produces  inbred  crosses. 
Mating  two  inbred  crosses  produces 
double-crossed  chicks  and,  under  care¬ 
ful  test,  these  chicks  have  shown  rath¬ 
er  remarkable  ability  to  produce 
heavily. 

Just  as  is  the  case  with  hybrid  corn, 
these  double  crossed  chicks  are  use¬ 
less  for  breeding  purposes.  The  inbred 
lines  must  be  maintained  as  parent 
stock.  This  naturally  makes  the  cost 
of  double  crossed  chicks  high,  but  al¬ 
ready  the  evidence  indicates  that  they 
are  worth  the  cost.  The  growth  of 
these  chicks  has  been  more  rapid,  the 
mortality  has  been  lower,  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  higher. 

Some  of  these  experimental  double 
crosses  are  out  on  farm  tests  now  but 


In  spite  of  the  difference  in  size,  these  2 
hens  are  full  sisters  that  were  hatched 
at  the  same  time.  They  have  been  inbred 
through  3  generations. 

it  will  be  a  year  or  two  before  they’ll 
be  available  to  the  public.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  development  of  this  type  of 
chick  is  something  which  poultrymen 
will  watch  with  interest. 

—  A.A.  — 

IVEWCASTI.E  VACCINE 

Some  of  the  New  York  state  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  vaccine  for  New¬ 
castle  disease  in  poultry  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  vaccine  can  now  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  poultrymen,  hatcherymen, 
dealers  and  veterinarians  in  the  State 
without  a  permit.  However,  all  dealers 
and  distributors  are  required  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  amounts  of  vaccine 
sold  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
customers,  and  to  report  monthly  to 
Dr.  Albert  L.  Brown,  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  Albany  1,  New  York. 

Poultrymen  were  concerned  over  the 
previous  restrictions  because  these  re¬ 
strictions  added  to  the  cost  of  immun¬ 
izing  flocks  against  Newcastle  disease. 

—  A.A.  — 

A  EESSON  ABOUT  CHICK 
WATER  FOUNTAINS 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
were  desirable  as  time  savers.  So  they 
started  at  one  end  of  the  row  and  re¬ 
placed  the  mason  jar  founts  with  two 
gallon  waterers  in  the  first  two  pens. 
The  job  was  interrupted  so  that  the 
change  was  not  made  in  the  rest  of 
the  pens  for  several  days.  The  losses 
were  occurring  in  those  two  pens  with 
the  new  waterers.  Some  of  the  chicks 
had  failed  to  find  the  water  in  its  new 
containers. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is,  of  course, 
“When  you  put  in  larger  or  different 
waterers  for  your  chiqks,  don’t  take 
out  all  the  small  ones  for  a  few  days, 
not  until  you  are  sure  all  the  chicks 
are  acquainted  with  the  new  source  of 
supply.” 

—  A.A.  — 

Oversize  Egg — Something  to  cackle 
about  is  the  six  ounce  egg  laid  recently 
by  an  ambitious  hen  at  Eastholme  farm 
on  the  Chamberlain  Highway  in  Ken¬ 
sington,  Conn.,  owned  by  Lawrence 
Lavinia.  The  egg  had  a  girth  of  seven 
inches  and  dwarfs  a  “large”  egg  by 
comparison. — Clifford  B.  KnigM. 

—  A.A.  — 

Chicks  are  more  likely  to  acquire 
the  vice  of  feather-pulling  if  they  are 
crowded  and  if  the  brooder  house  is 
too  warm.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to 
watch  the  temperature  and  to  give 
them  room. 
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Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de. 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned  to 
exercise  every  sanitary  precaution  and 
beware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  pure  water.  Drinking 
vessels  harbor  germs.  Drinking  water 
often  becomes  infected  with  disease 
germs  and  may  spread  disease  through 
your  flock  before  you  are  aware.  Use 
preventive  methods — use  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets.  For  over  forty  years  thousands 
of  poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antisentic  to  aid 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using  Walko 
Tablets  for  35  years  with  splendid  re¬ 
sults.  I  would  not  think  of  trying  to 
raise  Baby  Chicks  without  them.  I  al¬ 
so  use  them  for  my  grown  birds  with 
the  same  satisfaction.”  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  through  contaminated  water. 
Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of 
others  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  baby 
chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50,  and  $4.00. 


Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  404?  Waterloo,  Iowa 


RANGE  SHELTERS 

Two  sizes 

8’  by  10’  and  5>  by  8' 
Sturdy  attractive  shelters, 
fully  built  and  painted, 
shipped  in  flat  sections, 
ea.sily  assembled.  Prices 
liclow  your  cost  to  build 
your  own.  Immediate 
■shipment.  Free  literature. 
A  few  dealerstiips  .still  available.  BOOHER  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  CO.,  M.  C.  52,  Niles  Ave.,  Warren,  Ohio. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 


If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  cad 

stop!  ,  y 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  provM  yo 
may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish  yo 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent 
the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you.  j  Tr  rv 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Evw. 
night  tor  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  wm 
— one  each  night.  Third  week- — one  every  other  nign  • 

Then — nothing!  , 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a  den 
ite  time  for  regularity.  ,  j. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  ore 

the  laxative  habit.  .  ,  p-. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit,  o 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  digest! 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  na 
ral  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-Iormi  t. 
drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit  .  .  .  with  Carter  s  Pms  •  •  • 


and  be  regular  naturally.  j. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporari  y. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit.  ,  , 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  asf  '* 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 
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PUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT-BRED 

CHICKS 

All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved  —  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks  —  Sexed 
Pullets  —  Started  Pullets  —  Capons. 
Hatches  Every  Week. 

New  Hompshires  —  White  Leghorns  — 
Barred  Rocks  —  Rhode  Island  Red  — 
White  Rocks  —  Red  Rock  Sex-links. 
Block  Pullets — Barred  broiler  cross. 
Write  for  circular  ' —  Established  1920 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  New  York 


cHa^ 


rarMS  Chicks 


For  maximum  results  —  raise 
TOP  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Chapman 
Chicks  are  famous  for  high 
livability,  fast  growth  and  feather¬ 
ing,  quality  meat,  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  eggs.  All  breeders  on 
our  own  farms — N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED 
—PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED-ROCK  (Sex-Linked)  CROSSES 
Order  Chapman  Chicks!  Write  today 
for  folder  and  prices. 


CHAPMAN  fARM! 


238  WARREN  ST. 


GLENS  FALLS,  N. 


a 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 


Elsasser’t  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg. _ $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

U.8.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks.._  13.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds _ 13.00  20.00  10.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  A.  McALiSTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOX  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS  AND 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


also  Red-Rock  Crosses 

65th  year  breeding  fast. growing,  easy-to-raise,  heavy¬ 
laying,  Extra  Profitable  Chicks — using  thousands 
R,0.P.  breeders  with  records  to  352  eggs.  No  disease, 
ae  Pullorum  reaction  on  our  farm.  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Cockerels  at  Reasonable  Prices  —  EXCEPTIONAL 
GUARANTEE.  Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Write 
for  catalog. 

lERLlN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  AG-9,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  100  100  100 

brown  leghorns _ $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks _  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA  _  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted _ _  11.00  (St.  Run  only) 

Also  Started  Chicks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate. 
Older  from  ad,  or  write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A.  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 

Big  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors.)  Bred  for  moat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and 
Red- Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  Fairport,  New  York 

BOX  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens  mated 
with  males  from  R.O.P.  nens.  Our  23rd  year  breeding 
wgborns.  Hatches  M,on.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Straight 
H'm  Chicks,  Pits.  (Ckls.  $3.-100)  Send  for  free  Cat. 
Low  Prices. 

J’-  SHELLENBERGEB’S  POULTRY  FARM 
37  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S  HilJTII.ba  nuiY 


Largo  type  Wh.  Legs.  &  Popular  Heavy  Breeds. 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Order  Early.  Write  for 
Circular  &  Price  List. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  B,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


‘Mottled  Ancona  Chicks - 

The  Breed  with 
■'Atomic  Laying  Power” 

01  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
CATALOG  FREE. 

aHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  10.  Pf 


VVe  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 

mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 
Noo'h  ““^Straight  Run  Chicks  &  PuUets. 

■’orth  Side  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A.  Richfield,  Pa. 


A.  A.’s  FARMERS’ 

DOLLAR  GLIDE 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Predictions  are  freely  made  that  the 
uniform  price  in  coming  months  will 
be  considerably  lower. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS:  Chances 

that  flex¬ 
ible  price  supports  will  be  continued 
are  growing.  Comments  continue  to 
indicate  that  they  may  be  applied  to 
more  crops.  For  example,  USDA  has 
announced  the  support  program  for 
hay,  pasture  and  range  grass  seed  ap¬ 
plying  to  seed  produced  in  1949.  Price 
support  programs  for  oats,  barley  and 
rye  grown  in  ‘  1949  have  been  an¬ 
nounced,  as  have  details  of  supports 
on  1949  wheat. 

TAXES:  Recent  statements  by 
news  commentators  indi¬ 
cate  that  federal  taxes  are  being 
studied  on  the  basis  of  what  individu¬ 
als  and  businesses  can  stand  and  re¬ 
main  solvent.  The  philosophy  behind 
much  proposed  socialistic  legislation 
seems  to  be  that  government  agencies 
can  spend  money  more  wisely  than 
those  who  earn  it. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the 
Hoover  Commission  Report  which 
points  a  way  to  tremendous  savings  in 
government  expenses  will  not  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  action. 

The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
makes  this  statement:  “Chamber  pol¬ 
icy  is  firm  in  opposition  to  taxation 
intended  to  promote  spending  for  any 
purposes  other  than  those  of  unques¬ 
tioned  need.  Taxing  to  spend  may  be 
disastrous.” 

RROILERS:  USDA  points  out 
that : 

1.  Broiler  production  is  running  50% 
ahead  of  last  year. 

2.  Broiler  prices  are  likely  to  be¬ 
come  less  favorable, 

3.  There  was  no  price  support  on 
broilers  last  year. 

If  you  are  raising  broilers,  these 
facts  call  for  caution. 

'  —  A.A.  — 

HYBRIDS  AXD 
CORN  PICKERS 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

Max  told  me;  “I  just  turn  under  the 
stalks  and  the  next  year  get  a  better 
yield  than  ever!  In  my  operation  it  is 
seldom  that  I  can  plant  corn  on  sod 
land.”  The  “operation”  consists  of  40 
acres  of  alfalfa  to  bale  and  sell,  30 
acres  of  wheat,  15  acres  cabbage,  7 
acres  melons,  5  acres  squash,  2  acres  of 
watermelons — and  100  acres  of  corn 
for  husking’ 

,  From  that  100  acres  I  saw  20,000 
bushels  on  the  ear  stored  on  his  barn 
flo6rs,  in  the  mows  and  in  cribs.  To  get 
that  average  yield  without  manure, 
Max  spends  about  $20  an  acre  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  knows  that  it  pays.  He  ap¬ 
plies  400  pounds  of  6-12-6  with  the 
planter,  250  pounds  of  10-10-10  as  a 
side  dressing  at  the  second  cultivation 
and  150  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate 
at  the  last  cultivation.  Of  hybrids.  Max 
had  this  to  say:  “I  find  that  they  as¬ 
sure  me  of  at  least  25%  more  corn. 
With  them  I  am  sure  of  corn  and  know 
it  has  a  drier  cob.  Hybrids  that  ripen 
fast  make  it  possible  to  grow  corn  in 
parts  of  the  Northeast  where  it 
couldn’t  be  grown  before.” 

Max  started  planting  May  6  and  there 
were  several  snow  squalls  after  that, 
which  Max  says  hybrids  can  take.  Be¬ 
cause  he  has  several  varieties.  Max 
started  picking  the  earliest  on  Nov.  1 
and  kept  right  on  picking  with  his  own 
two-row  International  mounted  type 
picker  until  the  last  ear  was  in  on 
December  17. 


Pratts  “Double-Duty”  Starter  is  so 
powerfully  nutritious  that  the  first 
few  ounces  can  head  off  many  defi¬ 
ciency  troubles  that  start  in  the  egg! 

Your  normal  chicks  are  bound  to  get 
the  best  possible  start  with  Pratts 
"Double-Duty”  Starter.  And  because  it’s 
so  powerfully  rich  in  all  the  known 
essential  vitamins,  minerals  and  other 
food-elements,  it’s  a  corrective  feed,  too. 
Many  a  weak  chick — chicks  otherwise 
doomed  to  Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis, 
Rickets,  Hock  Disease  and  other  troubles 
caused  by  21  starvation  days  in  a  defi¬ 
cient  egg — gets  another  chance  to  live  and 
grow  into  a  healthy,  heavy-laying  hen. 

No,  Pratts  won’t  head  off  all  chick 
troubles.  No  feed  could.  But  thousands 
of  poultrymen  have  found  that  Pratts 


will  do  what  many  starters — sold  merely 
as  "good”  starters — won’t  do!  For  the 
first  few  ounces  of  Pratts  feed  will  head 
off  many  chick  troubles  that  begin  in 
the  egg. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Pratts  "Double- 
Duty”  Starter  today.  Next  fall,  when 
you  house  more  good  pullets  than  you 
expected,  you’ll  know  that  feeding  Pratts 
paid  off! 

FREE!  Send  today  for  "Their  Life 
Is  In  Your  Hands,”  Pratts  booklet  of 
practical  chick-raising  help.  Write  Pratt 
Food  Company,  Dept.  BC-226,  Phila¬ 
delphia  6,  Pa. 


1  k  i  100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  STR.  PLTS.  CKLS. 
(Pullets  Guar,  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Matins  White  Leghorns _ $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns .  12.00  24.00  2.00 

H.  Mix  $12.  Breeders  Blood  Tested  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 
Niemond’s  Poultry  Farm,  R.l.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY, 
PULLORUM  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 

immediate  shipment.  Thousands  weekly.  All  breeds. 
Sexed  chicks  at  all  times.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full  particulars. 

DON'T  DELAY.  WRITE  NOW.  MT.  HEALTHY 
HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO. 


- STARTED  CHICKS - 

Leghorn  Pullets.  N.  H.  Reds.  Crosses  &  W.  Rocks. 
R.O.P.  Sired.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 

PELLMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


NEW!  QUICK  METHOD  CAPONIZES 

tenderizes,  flavorizes.  Eliminates  fighting.  Fattens  hens, 
roosters,  any  age.  Valuable  information  tree. 

SINE,  AA6,  Quakertovwn,  Pa. 


Keep  Your  Subscription  To 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Renewed 


STARTED  CHICKS 


4  to  8  weeks.  Reds. 
White  Leghorns. 


FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Paul  S.  Pellman, 
Owner,  Rictifield,  Penna. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS — Giant  Pekins  $28-100,  Superior 
Strain  Runners  $25.00.  Colored  Rouens  $40.00. 
Add  2c  each  for  less  than  100.  ZBTTS 
POULTRY  FARM,  Drifting  2,  Penna. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS —  Genuine  Broau  Breasted  Bronze,  improyeg 
White  Holland.  For  Bettor  Poults  at  Lower  Prices 
Write:  KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT 

Box  G,  Middlecreek.  Pt. 


(246)  22 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word.  Initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


ORCHARD  HII.D  STOCK  FARM  offers  for  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Brince.  M.  R.  Klock 
&  Son,  Fort  ITain,  Isew  York. 


BULLS  AND  FEMALES,  all  ages,  many  by  extra  well 
bred  proven  sires.  Breeder  of  choice  Holsteins  for  28 
years.  E.  P.  Smith,  Sherburne,  New  York.  • 


FRESH  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  flr.st 
calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and  grade  Canadian  Hol- 
steins,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged. 
We  deliver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttle 
Farms.  King  Ferry,  New  York.  Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner. 


TEN  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CALF  Reg.  Holsteins. 
Accredited,  vaccinated,  Lonergan  Bros.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SAI,E:  Bull  born  April  1!)48.  Raternal  grandson 
of  Douglaslon  .Prince  Royal  48  A.R.  daughters  and 
Crusader's  Marguerite  813  F.  B.  815F  AA.  Dam  made 
S227M  471F  Jr.  2  305C  2x  and  has  6  high  record  A.R. 
daughters.  Maternal  grandsire,  F'oremost  Peacemaker, 
has  146  A.R.  daughters  Including  2  World  Record  and 
2  Class  Leaders.  Al.so  a  few  heifers  4  to  12  months  old. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK.  Service  bulls,  open 
heifers,  close  up  cows.  Bonnie  View  Farm,  H.  G. 
Abbott,  Java  Village,  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


cows  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Holsteins.  Guernseys, 
Liberal  Credit.  Truck  loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N, 
T.  State.  Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  Ryan,  Whitney  Pt.  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  for  Sale;  Yearling  Bulls 
and  Heifers,  Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


HF.RD  OF  38  HEREFORDS,  includes  10  yearling 
heifers,  4  steers,  23  cows,  1  five-year  old  registered 
bull.  Papers  not  available  except  for  bull.  This  herd 
is  acclimated  and  has  never  been  indoors.  Cows  bred 
to  drop  eaives  this  .spring.  Price  $8,000.00  for  whole 
herd,  or  will  sell  the  10  yearling  heifers  for  $2,000.00. 
Breezy  Acres,  Conrad  J.  Engelke,  owner.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
Phone  5198. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS,  T.  B.  Blood  tested. 
8  yearling  heifers;  5  .young  cows,  calves  at  foot; 
3  bulls;  2  heifer  calves.  Bob-O-Link  Farms,  Wolcott, 

New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  A  very  good  3  year  Polled  Hereford  bull, 
a  proven  de-horner.  .lUl  calves  have  been  polled.  Al.so 
other  Polled  cattle  for  sale.  Best  blood  lines.  Jos.  L. 
Moreau,  Sr.  R.D.2  Freehold,  'N.  J. 


HORSES 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON  mares  and  geldings. 
Blacks,  greys.  Owen  Ensign,  Salem,  New  York. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES.  Popular  breeding. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Donaid  Keller,  Middletowm,  Md. 


PIGS  6  to  8  WEEKS  $11.  Larger  $12  each.  Shoats 
40  to  50  lbs.  $15  to  $18  each.  Mostly  P.  China  and 
Berkshire  crosses.  Few  Hamps,  Durocs.  Crated,  cas¬ 
trated.  Send  check,  MO  or  COD  by  express  or  truck. 
Write  C.  Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Del. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE.  Chesteis,  Poland  chinas,  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  8  wks.  $11.00,  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75,  12  wks. 
$14.75.  Above  prices  inelude  vaccinations.  Free  trans¬ 
portation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  check 
or  M.O.  Samuei  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  B.  6,  West  Concord, 
Massachusetts. 


PIGS,  well  bred  stock.  Chesters,  Chester  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Poland  crosses.  6  to  8  wks.  $10.00.  Inoculation 
75  cents  extra  if  desired.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Henry  M. 
Anderson,  R.F.D.  229,  Maynard,  Mass. 


SPOTTED  POL.VND  CHINAS.  Also  blacks.  100  head 
pigs.  Service  boars,  sows.  Ready  to  ship.  C.  W.  Hill¬ 
man,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES— Won  Grand  Champion 
Sr.  spring  bred  gilt,  won  1st  and  5th  sr.  spring  gilt^ 
1st  and  2nd  open  fall  gilts.  1st  Fall  boar  at  Western 
New  York  Hampshire  Bred  Gilt  Show  and  Sale, 
Caledonia,  New  York.  5  outstanding  fall  boars.  25 
10-week  old  spring  Ivoars.  25  fall  bred  gilts  to  farrow 
August,  September.  Write  for  prices.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh, 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


HEREFORD  HOGS.  High  Winning  Herd,  1948  National 
Show,  Illinois  and  Ohio  State  F'airs.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  Illustrated  Circular.  Y'alehurst  Farms,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 


POULTRY 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine  is  a  name 
to  consider.  25  years  breeding  Leghorns.  Ell  H,  Bodine 
&  Son,  Chemung,  Box  20,  New  York. 


MARSHALL'S  ROCK  RED  CROSSES  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  selected  farm-proved  breeding  produce  large 
healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull- 
orura-Clcan  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  today. 
Marshall  Brothers.  Mecklenburg  Road,  R,  D.  5-A 
Ithaca,  New  York,  Phone  9082. 


NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.,  R. 
O.  M.  farm.  N.  Y.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  ROp  all- 
time  record  average  of  qualified  birds.  294  eggs,  26.1 
oz.,  4.6  lb.  338  qualified  300  eggers.  A  300  egger  out 
of  every  3  birds  entered.  Breuder’s  JjegUorns,  Feru- 
dale.  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


POULTRY 


BUTRvLEY’S  BETTER-BRED  LEGHORNS.  Production 
and  profit  lor  you!  Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new 
catalog  and  price  li.st.  Pedigreed  stock  available.  Allen 
H.  Bulkley  and  .Son.s,  Department  AA,  Odessa,  Phone 
30-W,  New  York. 


NINE  FIRST  PLACES,  1948  Official  Laying  Tests; 
highest  long-time  average  production  and  livability. 
The  Kauder  Strains  have  a  combination  of  Profit  pow¬ 
er  that  makes  them  first  choice  among  experienced 
IKUiltrymen  and  breeders.  I>eghorns.  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks,  Sex- links.  New  catalog.  Irving  Kauder, 
Box  92,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


CARSON'S  PRODUCTION  BRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Red-Rock  cro.ss.  Larger,  Healthier,  More  Vigorous. 
Write  for  pircuiar.  Kenneth  B.  Carson,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON'S  BLACK  LEGHORNS;  Healthiest,  Layers, 
I'ayers,  Large  White  Eggs.  No  Cannibali.sm.  Circular 
hree.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921. 
h'amous  for  tlieir  hardiness  and  liigh  production.  tVrite 
for  price  list.  Charles  11.  Weidner  and  Son,  West 
Shokan,  Rte.  2,  New  York. 


MoGRlSGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Cros.ses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
I'ullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New- 
ca.stle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  F'arms, 
Maine,  New  York. 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Leghorns,  Rocks.  Rock-Red  and  Sex-Linked 
cros.ses.  F'amily  test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat.  U.  S. 
Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Gerald  Boice,  Box  A. 
Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


HAMMOND'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Top  production 
breeding  for  over  30  years.  Male  birds  from  300  egg 
record  dams.  Efficient  producers  of  large  eggs  on  mini¬ 
mum  feed  intake.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Write  for 
tree  circular.  David  M.  Hammond,  Route  3,  Cortland, 
New  York. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  Large  Birds. 
Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Walter  S. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart.  New  York.  Phone  Hobari.  5281. 


LAFAYETTE  FARM  LEGHORNS  and  B.  I.  Reds. 
Pullorum  passed.  R.  O.  P.  Males.  Red  Hook,  N.  V. 


MOYER'S  POUI.TRY  FARM,  Reds.  Leghorns.  White 
Rocks.  Grant  Moyer,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  in  tlie  laying  house.  Babcock  Wliite 
Leghorns  liold  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
you  what  tliey  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Route  o-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM.  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires. 
U.  S.  certified.  Pullorum  clean.  Average  record  of  all 
Leghorn  males  as  housed.  Dam's  production.  319.6. 
Sire's  dam's  production,  304.2.  Dam’s  egg  weight, 
25.77.  Dam’s  body  weight.  4.51.  Free  circular.  E.  R. 
Stone  &  Son,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


SINCE  1912  we  have  selected  and  bred  our  White 
Leghorns  for  Livability  and  production  of  high  quality 
large  white  eggs.  Never  a  pullorum  reactor  on  the 
farm.  Kutschbach  &  Son,  Siierbume,  New  York. 


WESTVILLE  LEGHORNS.  Breeders  of  large  northern 
grown  Leghorns  since  1928.  Write  for  Mating  List. 
Fred  Scliempf,  Milford,  New  York. 


DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM.  Leghorns  that  lay  plenty 
of  large  white  eggs.  Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner,  Dryden, 
New  York. 


ZLMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns.  Reds,  Cross¬ 
es.  Tliey  live,  they  lay,  they  pay.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer.  Box  C. 
Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


CASTER’S  PARMENTER  BEDS  and  Rock-Red  Cross. 
Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  Circular  available.  Red-W-Farm,  Box  W, 
Wolcott,  New  York. 


WILLIAMS  AVHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy  layers,  high 
livability.  Good  size  and  type.  Pullorum  free.  Fine  egg 
quality.  Send  for  circular.  S.  A.  Williams,  Montour 
Falls,  New  York. 


PUIR.,ETS-CAPONS.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean. 
Early  maturing.  Heavy  producers.  New  Hampshires. 
Barred  Rocks,  Rliode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Sunnybrook 
Farms,  Box  A.  Phone  504,  Hudson,  New  York. 


BICHQUALITY  LEGHORNS.  Our  38th  year.  18,000 
Birds.  Pullorum-clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle. 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Leglioins  at  1947-48  Western 
N.  Y.  test.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Ricli  Poultry 
Farms,  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobait,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


HIGH  POND  FARM:  Specially  rugged  old  Vermont 
Bronze  Turkey  stock.  Grossed  50%  with  Beltsville 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Combines  hardiness  with  fine 
conformation.  Vt.-U.  S.  Approved,  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum 
clean.  Early  order  with  10%  down  payment  assures 
preferred  delivery  date.  T.  R.  Bissette,  Mgr.,  Brandon, 
Vermont. 


DUCKS 


M.4LLARDS:  Pair  $5.00.  six  $14.00.  Permit  required. 
Eggs  $1.50.  Mark  Swigert.  Appleton,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED.  $.35  a  lb.  Don't  ship.  Write. 
J.  E.  Stocker,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES.  2^^  mo.  $5.00  ca.  Best  for 
meat  and  fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Pay  after  you  receive  them,  ilany  people  write  they 
received  better  rabbita  tlian  they  expected.  Names 
furnished.  Kelsie  Agor,  Mahopac  Palls,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS:  pedigreed  and  registered  New  Zealand 
Wliites.  Bred  does  $10.00;  juniors  $4.00.  Member  A.  It. 
&  C.B.A.  P.  E.  ICnelley,  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


GEESE 


PASTURE  turned  into  poultry  meat  with  geese.  Free 
li.st.  Paul  Muller.  Fultonham.  New  York. 

DOGS 

FOR  SALK:  Six  litters  AKC  St.  Bernards,  three 
litters  AK<1  Cocker  Spaniels.  Several  Collie  Shepherds, 
Collie  Bernards  and  Sliephcrd  Bernards.  W'ormed,  dis¬ 
temper  vaccinated.  Terms  puppy  plan  without  cash. 
Sunday  business  not  encouraged.  Edna  Gladstone,  Tel. 
2161  Andes.  New  York. 

BLONDE  AND  GOLDEN  COCKER  SPANIEL  puppies. 
Champion  stockdale  bloodlines.  Prices  start  $25.  W'rite 
for  pictures,  pedigrees.  Elveswood  Guernsey  Farms, 
Randolph,  New  York. 

Pt.'PPIES  WANTED:  Registered  —  Non  Registered. 
Kindly  give  lowest  price.  V.  Casson,  444  E.  187  St., 
New  York  City  58,  N.  Y. 

REG.  COLLIE  PUPS.  3  new  litters  also  few  5  months 
pups.  Females  $25,  Males  $35.  Rachel  Rioux,  Wind¬ 
ham,  New  Hampshire. 

AIREDALE  PUPS.  Healthy,  farm  raised.  Eligible 
A.K.C.  $25  each.  Norman  Treble,  Albion  B4,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L.  B.  Underwood, 
lx)cke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia  482M3. 

FOB  SALE:  Two  Purebred  German  Shepherd  pups, 
one  registered.  Also  registered  Gennan  Shepherd  male 
dog.  Philip  Babcock,  Star  Route,  Canton.  N.  Y. 

DALMATIAN  (Coach)  pups.  Thoroughbred  and  A.K.C. 
registered.  Contact  for  particulars.  Fairyland  Kennels, 
Dixmont,  Maine. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SALE;  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants.  Gem  ever- 
bearing  variety  and  Streamliner.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Roy  Hasting.?,  R.  3  Malone,  New  York. 

NORTHERN  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
Howard  17  (Premier)  and  Catskill  for  May  planting. 
Trimmed  ready  to  set.  Packed  in  live  moss.  $3.00  for 
100,  $6.50  for  2.50,  $11.00  for  500,  $20.00  forv  1000. 
Extra  fine  large  Latham  Red  Raspberry  plants.  $5.00 
for  50,  $9.00  for  100.  $40.00  for  500.  Smaller  size 
half  price.  All  plants  State  Inspected,  guaranteed 
and  Postpaid.  Instructions  included.  Ivan  L.  Stanton. 
Johnson,  Vermont. 

STRAWBERRY  PL.4NTS:  Premier,  Dorsett,  Fairfax, 
Catskill.  Everbearing  Streamliner.  Certified,  muck 
grown,  fresh  dug.  Braman  Bros.,  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  fresh  dug.  Free  circular. 
Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay,  New  York. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  S.  Dunlap,  Aber¬ 
deen  @  $12.00  per  1000  Coll.  $2.25  per  100  postpaid. 
Fairfax  @  $3.25  per  100  postpaid.  Everbearing,  Stream¬ 
liner  and  Gem  @  $4.00  per  100  postpaid.  A.  G.  Blount 
&  Son.  Hastings,  New  York. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Sparkle,  Pathfinder.  Robin¬ 
son,  Temple,  P'airfax,  Dorsett,  Premier.  Catskill  Red- 
star  $2.50-100.  Dozen  each  any  3  varieties  (36)  $1.00. 
Low  prices  on  Blueberries.  Raspberries.  S.  Klein, 
Caldwell,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  21  varieties.  Premier. 
Sparkle,  Robinson.  Big  Joe,  Temple,  Culver,  Catskill. 
Each  variety  100 — $2.95  postpaid.  Free  circulars,  Rex 
Sprout,  Sayre,  Penna. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Premier,  Robinson  &  Temple. 
300-$4.30,  50')-$6.2'0.  1000-$9.40.  Gem  Everbearing 

300-$6.85,  500-$9.95.  1000-$16.75.  A.  Wiley  McDonald, 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Howard  17,  Premier  and 
Dunlap.  New  lieavy  rooted,  state  inspected.  Trimmed, 
ready  to  set.  .$3.00-100;  $10.0'J-500;  $20.00-1000  post¬ 
paid.  Gem  everbearer,  will  bear  this  year.  $2.00-50; 
$4.00-100  postpaid.  Price  list  and  instructions  free. 
Mr.  Adrian  Sidelinger,  Burnham,  Maine. 

100  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  50  Asparagus  or  25 
Ra.spberry,  Black  or  Red  for  $2.00  postpaid.  Catalog 
tree.  Hatfield  Plant  Farms,  Gowanda,  New  York. 

SEEDS 

BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  Seed,  Broadleaf  variety.  Central 
New  York  grown ;  adapted,  productive,  long  lived, 
drought  resistant,  successfully  grown  on  wide  variety  of 
soils.  Excellent  for  hay,  pasture,  or  silage.  Oscar  E. 
Hall.  Alpine,  New  York. 

BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL,  N.  Y.  State  Broadleaf, 
Purity  99.00%,  germination  99%.  $1.75  per  lb.  Stanley 
Dever,  Stillwater,  New  York. 

BONDA,  MINDO,  CLINTON  Seed  oats,  out-yield 
everything.  Disease,  smut  resistant.  Highest  recom¬ 
mendations.  William  lllian,  Adcll,  Wis. 

AN  EXCELLENT  LOT  of  certified  Moliawk  Seed  Oats, 
high  yielding.  .Stiff  strawed  and  rust  resistant.  C.  C. 
Taylor,  Lawtons.  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  CORN;  Cornell  2fi-3  and  35-5,  Mohawk 
Oats.  Improved  Perry  Marrow  Beans.  Jerry  A.  Smitli  & 
Sons,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y'.,  Phone  Lansing  4-4526. 

SEED  POTATOES 

SEED  POTATOES — Essex.  Katahdin,  Sehago,  Moun¬ 
tain,  Cobbler— New  York  certified.  Grown  by  fifty  seed 
minded  producers  at  high  elevation,  .segregated  farms. 
All  lots  Florida  tested  to  insure  proper  virus  freedom. 
Truck  delivery  insures  louest  cost  and  greatest  con¬ 
venience.  New  Y'ork  Cooperative  Seed  Potato  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Georgetown,'  New  York. 

CERTIFIED  Katalidin  Seed  Potatoes.  George  Mehlen- 
bacher  &  Sons.  Wayland,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Bligiit  resistant  seed  potatoes  from  certi¬ 
fied  seed  last  year.  Have  E.s.sex,  Virgil,  Placid  and 
small  amoimt  of  other  varieties.  Need  no  spra.ving. 
$4.00  per  bushel.  Bernard  Blinn,  Candor,  New  York, 
Phone  9D. 

YU'GIL  &  ESSEX  seed  potatoes.  Blight  resistant. 
1  yr.  from  certification.  Priced  reasonal)]e.  R.  W. 
Schallonberg,  IVesternville,  N.  Y.  I'hone  4Y11. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Moy  7  Issue . 

May  21  Issue . 

June  4  Issue . 

June  18  Issue . 

BULBS 


LARGE,  No.  1  GLADIOLUS  BULBS.  Guaranteed  to 
bloom  this  year.  Mixture  30-$1.00:  100-$3.00.  Named- 
3  eaeli.  lO  varieties-$2.00;  10  each,  10  varietiBS-$6,00. 
Augu.st  Kehr,  Slaterville  Road.  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS.  Syrup  $5.00  gallon,  sug&t 
or  cream  $1.00  pound.  P.O.B.  Hickory  Grove  Farms, 
Jefferson,  New  York. 


FIRST  RUN  PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup  $6.00  g»l. 
Four  or  more  gal.  $5.50  per  gal.  Prepaid  3rd  zone. 
Money  order  or  Check.  J.  Everett  Woolley,.  Underhill, 
Vermont. 


PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP.  None  better.  Del. 
3rd  zone.  $5.50  Gal.  Franklin  Hooper,  Johnson.  Vt. 


HAY 


FOR  SALE;  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn  baled,  all 
grades,  will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rati.  Subject 
to  your  inspection.  Tel.  48-282.  J.  W.  Christman, 
R.  D.  4,  Port  Plain,  N.  Y. 


ALFAI.FA,  CLOA'ER  &  MIXED  HAT,  and  straw. 
Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  Tel.  391, 


TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA  and  Timothy  mixed  hay.  mow 
baled.  Delivered  by  truck  load.  Kenneth  L.  Stewart, 
Maplecrest,  New  York. 


HONEY 


PURE  HONEY :  Clover,  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.60,  10  lbs.  $3.00.  Pure  old  Fashioned  Buckwheat 
flour  $1.60  10  lbs.  Pure  Maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon. 
Maple  cream  2^4  lb.  can  $2,50.  PostDaid  to  3  zone. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bill  Sossei.  CobleskiU,  N.  T. 


DELICIOUS  new  crop  Buckwheat.  5  Ib.  pail  $1.26 
postpaid  3rd  zone.  Case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $6.00.  60  lb. 
cans  $7.20  F.O.B.  sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT 


MYERS  SILVER  CLOUD  SPRAYER:  Brand  new,  on 
rubber,  25  gal.  pump.  400  gal.  tank.  Power  take  off. 
Bargain  price.  Don  J.  Wickham,  Hector,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE:  1%”  Syracuse  harne.ss  $59.00  inventory 
clearance  price.  Andre  &  Son,  G.L.F.  Agent,  Montrose. 
I'enna. 


INTERNATIONAL  52R  COMBINE  for  sale  with  motor, 
good  as  new'.  Used  two  seasons.  Total  of  180  acres 
grain.  John  Nemec,  Jr..  Moravia,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  No.  2. 


FOR  SALE:  Skyline  Pickup  F'orage  Harvester  with 
corn  attacliment.  Like  new  condition.  James  Mead. 
R.  D.  2  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HOLLAND  BALER,  Case  side  rake  and  DeLaval 
No.  4  cream  separator  all  in  excellent  condition.  Will 
consider  trade  in  on  New  John  Deere  Automatic  or 
similar  new  light  weight  baler.  Thomas  A.  Tripp, 
Red  Hook.  N.  Y.  Phone  299F3. 

FOR  SALE:  New  .Tohn  Deere  12A  Combine.  W.  B. 
Todd,  DePeyster,  New  York. 

OLIVER  BALER.  One  man  automatic  threader.  Carl 
Wood.  R.D.  3  Hoiseheads,  N.  Y. 


W.4NTED:  Seed  Potato  cutter.  A.  C.  Follett,  Galway. 
New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


WANTED :  Experienced  beef  and  sheep  man  as  herds- 
man-sheplierd  at  University  of  Conn.  House  available. 
Excellent  working  conditions  and  security.  Write 
Animal  Husbandry  Dept.  U.  of  Conn.,  Storrs.  Conn. 

W.4NTED;  E.xporienced,  single  young  man  for  dairy 

farm.  Good  wages,  room  and  board.  Howard  Turkeweez, 
R.D.  1,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

SALESMEN  WANTED;  Old  established  firm  wants  en¬ 
ergetic  reliable  men  to  sell  quality  line  of  Mineral 
Feed  Supplements,  DDT  Fly  Sprays,  Dairy  Cleansers 
and  Disinfectants.  Knowledge  of  llve.stock  and  dairy¬ 
ing  essential.  Full  or  pari  time,  protected  territories, 
liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Inc.,  Irving 
Ave.,  Syracuse  3,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


GOING  MASS.  DAIRY  FARM.  Accurate  details  by 
reliable  party.  No  dealers.  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
514-1,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

287  ACRES.  On  hard  road.  Nearly  new  8  room  house  , 
with  hath.  Attached  garage.  Basement  barn  36  x  96. 
Silo  13  X  28.  Excellent  water.  46  head  of  cattle. 
Nearly  new  tractor.  Farm  machinery.  Owner  forced 
to  sell  due  to  sickne.ss  in  fainily.  Complete  $19,000. 
Frank  Fafta,  Realtor  108  Chestnut  Street,  Oneont*. 

N.  Y.  I'hone  1S29-M.  _ 

300  ACRES  on  hard  gravel  road.  Fine  buildings.  79 
head  of  cattle.  4  horses.  All  farm  machinery.  Esti¬ 
mated  30,000  feet  of  timber.  10-roora  house.  AH  ini" 
provements.  Owner  anxious  to  sell.  $27,500.  Harry  G. 
Munn,  Sale.sman  for  F'rank  Fatta,  Treadwell,  N.  T. 

FREE  LIST  of  Delaware,  Otsego  and  Broome  County 
Dairy  Farms  equipped  and  bare.  Thomas  D.  Ogden, 
Itealtor,  Walton,  New  York. 

STROUT’S  NEW  FAR.M  CATALOG!  Time  and  Money- 
Saver  —  FREE!  De.scribes  2790  bargains.  Eqpd.  & 
uneqpd.  dairy,  beef,  grain,  alfalfa,  truck,  fniit,  poultry 
Farms.  35  states  Coast-to-Coast.  Write  now  for  .vour 
FREE  copy!  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave,.  New 
York  10,  New  York. 

114  ACRES.  Nine  rtHtm  liotise  new,  modem  bath  * 
kitchen.  32  Itead  cattle.  Ail  equipped,  on  hard  top  road. 
School  bus.  Level  land,  nine  miles  northwest  Batavia. 
Priced  $15,500.  Inquire  American  .Ugriculturist  Box 
514-J,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

100  ACRES  OR  JIORE,  on  paved  road.  Good  poulttT 
farm  or  summer  liome.  R.  Juilkins.  Belgrade.  Maine.  . 

{Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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POWER  WAGON  UNLOADER 


•  Attaches  to  wagon  in  3  seconds! 

•  Adjusts  to  any  height  wagon  &  truck 

•  False  endgate  type  conveyor 

•  Handles  small  and  large  loads 

•  One  man  operated — LOW  COST! 

H^rife  iot  Details 


BISHMAN  BROS. 


HUTCHINSON 

MINNESOTA 


RYR$HIRE  RUCTION 


BRONNER  FARMS,  Inc. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

WED.,  MAY  4,  1949,  10:00  A.  M. 
Farm  located  1  mi.  off  Rt.  167  about  5  mi. 
towards  Dolgeville  from  Little  Falls 
80  Reg.  AYRSHIRES 
14  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

Of  the  Ayrshires  there  are  50  Cows,  16  Bred 
Heifers,  11  Open  Heifers,  4  Bulls.  12  fresh  at 
sale  time,  11  due  in  May,  7  in  Juno,  6  in  July; 
others  later.  Bred  heifers  ars  due  in  Oct.,  Nov.. 
Dec.  Herd  has  always  been  headed  by  top  sires— 
principally  of  the  higlily  regarded  l’enslmr.st  Ued 
Star  breeding.  AH  cattle  vaceinated.  Herd  under 
state  calfhood  vaccination  program.  In  addition  the 
herd  ha.s  been  T.  15.  and  bloodtested  within  30 
days  prioi  to  sale  date. 

TWO  FARMS  FOR  SALE 
EQUIPMENT 

Two  adjoining  farms  of  about  200  acres  each  with 
two  complete  sets  of  buildings.  Buildings  are  sub¬ 
stantial  and  are  eauipped  with  electricity  and  good 
water  sy.stcn)s.  Farms  will  he  offered  at  auction 
on  Jfay  4tli  as  one  unit  or  .separately  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  upset  price,  if  not  sold  prior  to  sale  date. 
Certain  modern  machinery,  tools,  horses  and 
equipment  used  in  operation  of  these  two  large 
farms  will  be  sold. 

Terms  For  Sale  of  Cattle  and  Equipment  Are 
Cash.  Further  Terms  of  Sale  will  be  announced  at 
the  time  and  place  of  Sale 

SALE  UNDER  COVER  —  LUNCH  AT  SALE 
For  Catalog  Write 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE, 

Box  85,  —  —  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


155  HEAD 

Entire  RALPH  E.  LEWIS  Herd 
MOOERS,  N.  Y. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  25th,  at  10:00  A.  M. 

Herd  won  7  Constructive  Breeder  Awards 
7-yr.  H.T,  ave.  10,363  lb.  M  4.1%  427  lb. 
F.  59  Cows,  11  Ist-Calf  Heifers,  23  Bred 
Heifers,  26  Yearlings,  25  Heifer  Calves, 
11  Bulls. 

One  of  the  breed's  most  richly  bred  herds.  Four 
Approved  and  several  proven  sires  have  been  used. 
Held  on  continuous  Herd  Test.  Type  classified. 
10  E.xcellent  cows  sell.  Many  really  great  cow 
lamilies  have  been  developed.  Herd  is  100%  vac¬ 
cinated;  37  cows  vaccinated  at  maturity,  32  young 
cows  and  Ist-calf  heifers  calfhood  vaccinated  and 
in  mature  vaccinated  luiit.  85  head  of  young  cattle 
and  bulls  in  the  calfhood  vaccinated  and  Bangs 
Approved  unit.  Herd  blood  tested  within  30  days 
prior  to  sale.  Complete  line  of  farm  machinery, 
including  Nil  baler.  Papec  field  harvester,  3  trac- 
April  26th.  Two  farms  of  293A  and  115A 
Will  be  sold  at  auction  if  not  sold  prior  to  April 
itth. 

—FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 

TOM  P.  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr. 

Box  85,  —  —  Brandon,  Vt. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


_ _ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

CEMENT  BASE  I'AINT:  Waterproofs,  seals,  dries 
ow  white.  Ideal  for  dairy  barns,  milk  houses,  any- 
cement  or  cinder  block.  Interior-Exterior.  Six 
Mund  bag  covers  appro.\.  100  ft.  $1.95  per  bag.  H.  W. 
Leader,  Phelps,  New  York. 

but  NORTHERN  CEDAR  POSTS.  Forget  fence 
oubles.  Wholesale  delivered.  Poles.  Fletcher  Farms, 
Norwood,  N.  T. 

i’ILM:  127,  116,  120,  616,  620.  Four  rolls  $1.00 

guaranteed.  More  Film,  Box  A- 31.  Hendock,  N.  Y. 

clarinets,  FRENCH-BUPFET,  fine  condition.  Also 
New°  Jem™  George  W.  Otto,  Egg  Harbor. 


POSTS  and  poles.  Lafayette  Farm, 
Bed  Hook,  New  York. 

VvJt  lift  your  manure  cmler  electrically. 
;;>nie  Shaw  Bros.,  Box  91,  Collinsville,  Mass. 

Cur  MERCHANDISE  CLUBS  give  you  free  goods 
,  order  of  quality  household  items.  Cookware, 

sheets.  Nylons,  etc.  SmaU  weekly 
^ desired.  Free  details.  Davison  &  CarroU. 
Mam,  iliddletown.  Conn. 

jJLEHSKlN  GLOVES  SHIPPED  PREPAID.  AU  grain 
“ewskin  gloves,  sizes,  @  $1.95  Pair.  Sport 
fltti  These  are  Heat  resistant,  pliable,  form- 

i]  I*he  abuse.  Washable  and  will  not  stiffen. 

Grder  Now!  Heavy  Monkey  Face 
Dani*^  ®  $3.95  Dozen  I  Stock  up  now!  Orders  accom- 
Avw  I  Check  or  M.  O.  given  preference.  C.O.D. 
aif,!^  j™*®'  orders  to  New  York  Mitten  Company, 
*“fsd,  New  York. 


By  J,  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


Livestock  continues  to  meet  pres-  i 
sure  from  all  sides.  Consumer  re-  : 
sistance  to  higher  meat  prices  with  | 
lighter  receipts  at  all  markets  has  i 
forced  big  and  little  processors  to  ope¬ 
rate  at  a  very  small  profit  or  at  a  loss  i 
for  the  last  few  weeks.  This  means 
that  either  meat  prices  are  going  to 
go  higher  or  livestock  is  going  to  sell 
lower.  You  can  take  your  choice. 

All  fat  finished  cattle  are  still  sell¬ 
ing  too  low  as  compared  to  all  other 
classes  of  cattle  or  cows.  Cows  that  go 
into  prepared  or  processed  meats  are 
continuing  to  cost  (in  the  meat)  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  choice  heavy  steers. 
Therefore,  the  best  cuts  of  the  best 
beef,  or  even  the  poorer  cuts  of  choice 
beef,  are  today’s  ‘buy’  at  any  retailer’s. 

Calves  have  held  up  well  so  far  dur¬ 
ing  the  “calf  season”  in  spite  of  huge 
receipts  at  every  market.  It  might  be 
well  to  point  out  that  every  one  of 
these  calves  must  represent  a  cow 
from  back  home.  From  this  we  can 
gather  that  it  does  not  indicate  a  short¬ 
age  of  dairy  cows  in  the  Northeast. 

Heifer  sales  this  spring  show  the 
trend  of  the  times.  Really  good  heifers 
of  all  ages  are  bringing  a  fair  spread 
over  theii  prices  of  last  fall,  while  in¬ 
ferior  heifers  are  not  selling  for  any 
more  than  last  fall  and  in  some  cases 
for  not  as  much.  This  is  in  spite  of 
their  increased  age  and  nearness  to 
production.  Usually  these  inferior  kinds 
meet  their  greatest  demand  at  this 
season  to  go  on  grass  a  little  later. 
Apparently,  there  is  not  too  much  farm 
confidence  in  next  fall’s  market. 

Hogs  continue  to  sell  at  a  fair  price 
considering  feed  costs.  But  unless  re¬ 
search  develops  a  better  use  or  outlet 
for  lard,  something  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  hog  prices.  Lard  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  around  11  cents  with  live 
hogs  arouna  21  cents.  Right  now  a 
good  straight  young  300-pound  hog  is 
not  selling  for  much  above  an  old  sow 
of  the  same  weight.  Hog  breeding  is 
probably  the  only  answer.  They  must 
go  even  further  in  producing  a  meat 
hog,  for  surely  the  fat-producing  hog 
is  on  its  way  out.  Hog  producers  will 
also  have  to  go  further  in  marketing 
their  hogs  at  lighter  weights,  thus 
helping  themselves  by  keeping  out  of 
trade  channels  ‘fats’  which  depress  the 
price  for  all. 

When  we  come  to  sheep  and  lambs, 
we  run  squarely  into  the  devastation 
left  by  bureaucrats.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  wool,  they  took  over  “to  save 
the  dumb  sheep  man.”  They  put  a  gov¬ 
ernment  price  and  grade  on  all  wool 
and  made  it  so  tight  that  sooner  or 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 


RYR$HIRE  RUCTION 


TOM  NORMAN  REDUCTION  SALE,  Saranac  Lake. 
N.  Y.  SAT.,  MAY  7,  1949.  32  Cows,  17  Bred  Heifers, 
1  Yearling,  2  Heifer  Calves.  20  head  descended  from 
the  App.  Penshurst  Red  Star.  Bred  heifers  due  this 
fall.  Cows  in  all  stages.  Offering  100%  vaccinated  and 
negative  and  tested  for  TB  and  Bangs  within  30  days 
of  sale.  For  Catalog  Write — 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE.  Box  85.  Brandon,  Vt. 


REGISTEkED  JERSEYS  — 

DREAMING  ROYALIST  BREEDING 

Obliged  to  sell  a  few  freshening  cows.  Barn  space 
needed. 

D.H.I.  herd  average,  past  three  months 
48  lbs.  butter  fat. 

Herd  Classification  84.26% 

Calfhood  vaccination.  Bangs  free  for  15  years. 

POMFRET  HIGHLANDS  FARM 

(Jerseys  for  more  than  80  years) 

__  Woodstock,  Vermont  —  Telephone  72M4bmh 


DAIRY  CATTLE  COMMISSION  AUCTION 

Auction  every  2nd  and  4th  Monday  at  one  o’clock. 
A  consignment  of  Registered  and  Grade  Holsteins  from 
Canada  for  each  sale.  For  top  prices  consign  your 
cattle  here.  If  in  the  market  for  good  Dairy  Cattle, 
you  will  find  them  here.  Sale  held  in  heated  pavilion. 
JOHNCOX,  BARRY  &  JOHNCOX 
VICTOR,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  197 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

BEEF  CATTLE  GROUP  HEIFER  SALE 

Saturday^  April  23,  1 :00  P.  M.  Fairgrounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  -  HEREFORD 

All  cattle  selected  by  committee  of  breeders  and  Extension  beef  specialists.  They  come 
from  11  (eleven)  counties.  Sold  in  groups  of  one  (1)  to  four  (4).  Can  be  inspected  from 
10  o’clock  sale  day. 

100  HEIFERS — YEARLINGS — A  tew  two-year  olds.  Mostly  open — Some  of  older  ones  bred 
T.  B.  Free — Vaccinated  for  Bang’s  disease.  Inoculated  against  shipping  fever. 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY  N,  Y.  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeder  and  Breeder  Improvement 
Project  (The  same  farm  breeders,  Co.  Agents,  Producers  and  Cornell  men  who  operate 
the  Fall  Feeder  and  Breeder  Sale  at  Palmyra.) 

RAY  WATSON,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Manager;  HARRIS  WILCOX,  Bergen,  New  York, 
Auctioneer.  Mail  bids  to  Prof.  Myron  Lacey — Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  free  catalog  from  N.  Y.  county  agents  or  sales  manager. 


Aberdeen  Angus  Sale 

Saturday,  April  30 

AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
Livestock  Pavilion — 12:30  DST 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

4  A  Dill  I  A  Mostly  Ready  for 
III  DULLv  Heavy  Service 

CA  UCICCDC  j" 

9U  llbIrtKO  to  J-tstondinR 

13th  annual  Northeastern 
Association  event  featuring 
the  very  best  in  breeding 
from  leading  herds.  The  pro¬ 
fitable  easy-feeding  kind. 

Be  sure  to  attend. 

Write  for  catalog  to 

MYRON  FUERST,  Sales  Manager 
BOX  A,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Hereford  Association 

Annual  Show  &  Sale 
MAY  7th,  1949 

Cornell  University  Judging  Pavilion 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
40  Females,  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 
6  Bulls,  Mostly  of  Serviceable  age. 

Mostly  Bangs  Vaccinated 

POLLED  &  HORNED 

From  leading  herds  in  New  York,  New  England 
&  Maryland.  Show  10:00  A.M.,  Sale  1:00  P.M.— 

D.  S.  T. 

Eugene  Forrestel,  Medina,  New  York,  is  donating  a 
heifer  to  be  sold  at  sale.  Proceeds  to  be  given  to 
Carl  Ladd  Memorial. 

For  Catalogue  Write 

Robert  J.  Generaux,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


PROFITS 


- with 

HOLSTEINS 

Larger  production  for  a  longer  period  of  time  (12  to  15 
years),  and  a  greater  capacity  to  consume  more  homegrown 
roughage  because  of  their  large  size,  make  Holsteins  the 
PROFIT  BREED. 

Ixit  the  Holstein  Handbook  tell  you  about 
HOLSTEIN  ^^®  labor  costs,  the  extra  production, 

HANDROOK  the  vigorous  calves  and  other  money-mak- 
25c  Do  Not  ing  abilities  Holsteins  offer.  Send  2.10  today 
Send  Stamns  for  this  lx;autifully  illustrated  book. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  io2 


300 CATTLE 

SELL  AT  AUCTION 

EARLViLLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

40  miles  southeast  of  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  on  Route  12-B. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  3  —  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4 

The  240th  in  this  famous  series,  and  the  26th  Annual 
Maytime  sale,  animals  consigned  from  90  leading 
herds  of  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada. 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  majority  calfhood 
vaccinated,  heileis  examined  for  pregnancy,  milkers 
mastitis  tested,  many  eligible  for  shipment  Into  any 
Slate. 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
75  Yearlings,  ready  to  breed 
75  Heifers  Due  in  fall 

25  Senior  Heifer  Calves 

25  Bulls  ready  for  service 

IT’S  A  SUPER  EVENT — heifers  of  best  blood  lines 
and  quality.  You  can  buy  animals  to  suit  your  pocket- 
book  with  the  assurance  of  every  protection.  The  offer¬ 
ing  is  so  large  there  is  certain  to  be  many  real  buying 
opportunities. 

Come  to  this  sale  regardless  of  distance.  Think  of  being 
able  to  make  your  .selections  from  390  head  all  selling 
in  two  days.  Competent  truckmen,  ready  to  move 
vour  purchases  promptly. 

Only  the  prestige  of  Earlville  could  assemble  so  many 
llegi.stered  Holsteins  for  an  event  of  this  kind.  Now 
that  the  opportunity  is  made  possible  for  you,  be  sure 
you  attend. 

Large,  complete,  pedigreed  catalogs  at  the  ringside. 
Sale  in  big  auditorium.  Bring  your  neighbors  and 
friends.  Sale  starts  each  morning  at  10:00  A.  M.. 
hot  dinner  at  noon. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Mexico.  N.  Y 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


AN  ESTATE  DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  23— at  11  A.  M. 
NORMAN  CHAPMAN  ESTATE,  their  farm, 
3  miles  east  of 

GENESEE,  Pa.  on  Route  244,  only  10  miles 
south  of  Wellsvilic,  N.  Y.  on  Route  19. 

50  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

45  Reg.istercd — 5  Grades.  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang 
Certified,  can  go  anywhere.  14  daughters  of  “Gold 
Medal’’  sire,  OSBORNDALE  SIR  OLIVER 
ORMSBY  KING. 

16  fall  cows — 12  spring  cows — 15  Bred  &  Open 
Heifers — 7  Heifer  Calves. 

Herd  sire  of  high  testing  proven  ancestry  sells 
with  12  beautiful  daughters. 

Machinery  &  equipment  sell  in  forenoon.  Cattle 
at  I  P.M.  Lunch  served.  Held  in  large  tent. 

NORMAN  CHAPMAN  ESTATE.  Owner. 

Genesee,  Pa. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


ORANGE  CO.  SALE 
3rd  ANNUAL  U  S  O 

SATURDAY,  MAY  7 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
many  eligible  for  New  Jersey  and  other  states.  Ail 
carefully  selected  from  leading  herds  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hudson  River.  Fresh  cows — close  springers — bred 
heifers — open  heifers — service  age  bulls — heifer  calves. 
HALLOCK  H.  GEROW,  Chairman  Sales  Committee, 

Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


"BREEDING 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE" 


Send  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
910  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H, 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 

A-merica’s  loading  Auctioneers  teach  you.  Students 
bell  actual  sales  during  term.  Our  graduates  arc 
successful.  Earn  largo  Income.  Term  soon.  FREE  catalog 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Mason  City,  lowo 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Husky  young  porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed  trough. 
6  wks.  old — $10.50  each.  8  wks.  old — $11.00  each. 
Chester — Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester  crossed. 
Shipped  C.  D.  D. 

OLD  HDMESTEAD  FARM,  Box  17,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Western  New  York  Club  Sale 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  27  at  11  A.  M. 

FAIR  GRDUNDS,  HAMBURG,  on  U.  S.  Route  20, 
and  14  miles  south  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Personally  selected  by  Adrian  Personius.  40  Fresh 
&  Springers:  16  Bred  Heifers,  many  with  heifer 
calves,  several  duo  at  sale  time  or  early  fall;  10 
open  heifers;  4  Service  Bulls. 

All  from  Accredited  herds,  blood  tested,  many 
calfhood  vaccinated,  mastitis  charts,  treated  against 
shipping  fever. 

Take  advantage  of  this  rare  opportunity. 

LEDN  PIQUET,  Chairman  Sale  Committee, 
East  Aurora.  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTION 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  28 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL,  of  the  noted  D.  C.  DYGERT 
herd  at  his  farm,  outskirts  of  SPRINGVILLE,  Erie  Co., 
N.  Y.  at  57  Elk  St.,  18  miles  south  of  Hamburg 
on  Route  219. 

30  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  nearly  all  calfhood 
vaccinated.  19  Cows,  nearly  all  recently  fresh;  8  Bred 
&  Open  Heifers;  3  Bulls,  two  of  service  age,  including 
4%  Rag  Apple  sire. 

A  leading  CTA  herd.  Cows  milking  over  70  lb.  a  day, 
rich  in  Rag  Apple  breeding,  outstanding  for  type. 
Every  cow  in  herd  has  milked  over  10,000  lb.  on  2  time. 
Sale  at  12:30  P  M.,  held  in  large  comfortable  tent. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.-Tel.  1085 

Top  Quality  young  pigs.  6-7  wks.  $10.00  each. 
8-9  wks.  $11.00  each.  10  wks.  extras  $11.50 
each.  Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed-Berkshire  & 
OIC.  Ship  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated  &  selected. 
Shipping  days  Monday  through  Thursday  by 
Railway  Express. 


ATTEND  THE  WAYNE  COUNTY  GUERNSEY  SALE. 
PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK,  May  6,  1949.  TARBELL 

GALLANT  RENA,  born  Dec.  2.  1947,  is  consigned. 
Dam  made  8562M  469F  Jr.  2  365C  2x,  on  retest  in 
70  days  has  3592JI  150F.  5  yrs.  and  is  granddaughter 
of  Foremost  I’eacemaker,  World  Uecord  sire,  and  Royal 
■l.enda  20508M  1109P.  World  Record  Dam.  Sire  Is 
son  of  Douglaston  Lady.  Augusta  liOTF  Jr.  3,  5  A.  R. 
daughters,  and  grandson  of  Foremost  Prediction,  191 
A.  R.  daughters.  TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS. 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK. 
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Th  is  is  No.  1  in  a  series  of  six  articles  on 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT,  based  on  discussions 
at  Cornell  University  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Professor  Leon  Yarrow. 

IHAT’S  MINE— give  it  to 
me!’' 

“No,  I  won’t!  It’s  mine!” 

Whack!  Down  comes  the 
sandbox  shovel  on  the  head 
of  one  three-year-old,  and  the  dis¬ 
tracted  mother  wonders  how  she  can 
keep  peace  between  her  children’s 
playmates  and  prevent  their  quarrel¬ 
ing. 

The  answer  is  that  some  quarreling 
is  inevitable  because  it  is  part  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  growing  and  learning.  Here  is 
what  parents  may  expect: 

The  two-year-olds,  who  have  few 
words  at  their  command,  use  physical 
force  in  their  quarrels.  At  three,  both 
force  and  language  are  used,  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  quarreling  occurs 
at  this  age.  Then  at  four,  the  child  be¬ 
gins  to  realize  that  the  use  of  force  to 
obtain  what  you  want  is  not  accept¬ 
able.  His  quarrels  then  become  more 
“talk”  than  pushing,  pulling,  or  whack¬ 
ing  over  the  head.  He  may  employ 
name-calling,  or  may  prevent  a  child 
from  coming  into  his  group. 

Most  quarrels  among  pre-school 
children  are  usually  a  struggle  over 
the  possession  of  a  wanted  toy,  and 


ualie 


MARY  GEISLER  PHILLIPS 


scientific  experiments  have  shown  that 
in  Nursery  School  the  greatest  amount 
of  quarreling  was  during  play  in  a 
sand-box  over  the  sand-box  shovels, 
buckets,  and  pans.  Of  course,  sand 
makes  a  wonderful  something  to 
throw,  and  then  in  the  sand-box  the 
children  are  close  together  and  are 
using  similar  toys.  Those  toys  are 
mostly  small  ones  that  require  the  use 
of  the  finer  muscles,  which  little  chil¬ 
dren  use  with  difficulty  and  with 
tension. 

Miniature  toys  are  likely  to  be  frus¬ 
trating  to  the  three-  or  four-year-old, 
so  that  he  soon  feels  like  throwing 
them.  You’ve  probably  felt  that  way 
yourself  when  you  try  to  handle  tiny 
beads  or  material  that  won’t  be  man¬ 
ipulated  under  your  fumbling  fingers. 
No  wonder  quarrels  break  out! 

Is  there  any  answer  for  parents 
about  this  quarreling?  Must  you  just 
let  it  go  on  while  you  grit  your  teeth? 
No,  here’s  one  solution:  A  psycholo¬ 
gist  who  studied  quarreling  found  that 
pre-school  children  quarrel  least  when 
they  are  in  the  midst  of  dramatic  play. 
When  they  “play  house,”  “play  school,” 
“play  going  on  a  journey,”  cooperation 


by  the  whole  group  is  needed  to 
make  it  a  success,  and  they  just 
can’t  have  fun  if  they  quarrel. 

So  perhaps  when  belligerence  is 
in  the  air,  and  weapons  are  picked 
up,  you  might  get  out  a  few  prop- 


Small  children  quarrel  least  when 
they  are  “playing  house"  or  in  the 
midst  of  other  dramatic  play,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  psychologist  who  studied 
quarreling.  Playing  "cooks"  is  fun  for 
these  Cornell  Nursery  School  children. 
The  "electric  stove"  is  made  of  wood, 
a  few  bolts,  hinges  and  some  white, 
black,  and  aluminum  paint;  the  muf¬ 
fins  are  made  of  modelling  clay. 


erties  and  let  the  youngsters  “dress 
up,”  or  without  properties  suggest  that 
under  the  table  is  a  good  house,  or  that 
chairs  in  a  row  make  a  fine  train. 

It  has  been  found  that  children  who 
are  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome  can  be 
trained  to  see  that  there  are  better 
ways  of  playing.  One  experimenter 
used  a  wagon  and  two  dolls.  Handy 
and  Mandy,  who  were  dressed  like  pre¬ 
school  children.  The  quarrelsome  child 
observed  her  as  she  manipulated  the 
dolls  and  talked  for  them.  Each  doll 
wanted  the  wagon,  a  quarrel  over  it 
ensued,  and  the  wheel  came  off  the 


coveted  toy.  Handy  and  Mandy  went 
back  home  in  tears. 

Next,  the  teacher  showed  Handy  and 
Mandy  cooperating  in  using  the  wagon, 
one  pulling  it  while  the  other  rode. 
That  way,  they  “had  fun,”  and  the  ob¬ 
servant  youngster  got  the  point  of  the 
lesson. 

After  a  dozen  similar  situations  with 
Handy  and  Mandy,  the  child  learned 
that  cooperation  pays  off  in  enjoyment, 
while  quarreling  leads  to  unhappiness 
and  often  to  broken  toys.  Any  mother 
could  set  up  such  a  little  scene  to 
demonstrate  the  same  sort  of  thing. 
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me  realize  more  than  ever  how  foodi 
travels  around,  not  only  by  train  but! 
also  by  boat,  cargo  plane,  truck,  andi 
even  by  camel  back.  As  that  long] 
train  rolled  by,  I  pictured  to  myselfj 
some  of  the  thousands  of  people  who] 
had  or  would  contribute  to  making  its 
cargo  of  food  available  to  city 
country  consumers.  I  thought  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  employment  cre-J 
ated  by  food —  particularly  foods  raised 
here  in  the  Northeast,  milk,  meat, 
poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

I  have  often  seen  South  Jersey] 
farmers,  when  the  season  is  on  fot 
freezing  and  canning  asparagus,  work! 
at  top  speed  to  harvest  it  in  its  prime.f 
I  thought  of  them  as  I  waited  at 
train  crossing,  and  of  the  workers  who 
sort  and  wash  and  process  the  aspara¬ 
gus  at  the  plant,  pack  it  in  cans  and 
sterilize  it  in  a  canner,  or  blanch,  chillJ 
and  pack  it  in  cartons  and  freeze  it.|^ 
I  thought  of  all  the  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  that  go  through  these  steps^ 
and  of  all  the  other  foods — some 
them  produced  thousands  of  nailed 
from  the  ultimate  consumer — thatJ 
must  be  stored,  processed,  transported,^ 
and  retailed. 

The  farmer,  the  processor,  the  rail-' 
road  or  other  transporter,  the  manu^ 
facturer  of  food  containers  and  or 
other  supplies  and  equipment,  the 
wholesaler  and  the  groceryman, 
they  and  many  others  are  all  part^ 
parcel  of  this  interdependent  and 
terlocking  food  system  of  ou,^. 
lyen  though  I  live  am^m^farir^rf 
eaise  or  process  a  gp^  de;^^ 
own^l^,  I’m  glad  I 
millions^l^ther  AmehilK^  ^ 
ing  my  pan^«helves 
Their  help  enabWi^aiijiiSfS 
they  raise,  gives  all  of  us  a 
diet,  and  brings  man^-^t^mssscv? 
the  kitchen,  just  as 
pointed  out  to  me. 


CITY  FRIEND  of  mine 
who  works  all  day  in  an 
office  told  me  that  she 
can  prepare  supper  for 
her  family  of  three  in 
ten  minutes  if  neces¬ 
sary.  One  of  her  quick- 
and-easys  is  this :  She 
l^ks  ground  round 
steak  in  butter,  sW^ring  it  until  brown, 
pours  over  it  a  can^i^paghetti  in  to¬ 
mato  sauce  and  heats  itVn^ugh;  cooks 
frozen  spinach;  makes  lewnce  salad 
with  French  dressing;  and  fo^i^sert 
serves  ice  cream  bought  at  the 
and  kept  frozen  in  the  freezing  com\ 
partment  of  her  refrigerator. 

“It’s  so  much  easier  to  get  a  meal 
in  a  hurry  than  it  used  to  be,”  she 
said,  enthusiastically.  “Why  I  can  even 
buy  fresh  spinach  all  cleaned,  frozen 
orange  juice,  and  ready  mixes  for 
everything  from  biscuits  to  brownies. 
Grocery  stores  sure  are  wonderful 
these  days!” 

“Well,  don’t  forget  that  some  farmer 
had  to  raise  that  food  first!”  I  re¬ 
marked.  “You  make  me  think  of  the 
city  youngster  who  when  asked  by  his 
teacher  where  food  came  from  said, 
Tt  comes  from  the  grocery  store’.” 

“Oh,  I  know  we  couldn’t  eat  if  it 
weren’t  for  farmers,”  she  answered, 
quickly,  “but  you’ll  have  to  admit  that 
a  lot  happens  to  food  after  it  leaves 
the  farm.  Personally,  I’d  hate  to  have 


Back  of  the  great  array  of  foods  on  the 
shelves  of  the  modern  grocery  store  are 
a  lot  of  people — people  on  farms,  people 
who  work  in  processing  plants,  people 
who  make  food  containers  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  people  who  trans¬ 
port  food,  people  who  store  it,  people 
who  sell  food  at  wholesale  and  people 
who  sell  it  at  retail.  Together  they  form 
a  continuous  lifeline  from  the  farm  to  the 
dinner  table.  — Photo  courtesy  Grand  Union  Co. 
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to  start  from  scratch  when  I  want  ice 
cream,  or  spaghetti  in  tomato  sauce, 
or  a  lot  of  things  I  can  think  of!” 

I  had  to  agree  with  her  that  raising 
the  food  is  only  part  of  the  job,  and 
it  set  me  to  thinking  about  how  comp¬ 
licated  our  food-producing,  processing, 
and  distributing  system  really  is — the 
system  that  is  often  called  “The  Life 
Line  of  America.”  As  farmers,  we 
sometimes  feel  that  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting,  processing  and  marketing  the 
food  we  grow  is  too  high;  yet  there  is 
doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  costs 
o^^ke  things  that  happen  to  food  be- 
tweeiWI^d  and  dinner  table  are  some¬ 
times  higJttk  than  the  production  costs. 

Like  mos^^lher  housewives,  I  can 
open  my  cupbolS^k  or  reach  into  my 


refrigerator  and  bring  out  some  food 
or  accessory  from  practically  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  Even  though  some 
of  us  who  live  on  farms  believe  in 
raising  much  of  our  own  food,  not 
many  of  us  want  to  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  cure  our  own  cheeses,  for 
example;  and  what  cook  would  want 
to  get  along  without  pineapple,  cocoa- 
nut,  cocoa,  chocolate,  cpffee,  tea,  sug¬ 
ar,  pepper — just  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  things  that  have  to  come  from 
elsewhere  to  this  part  of  the  country? 
There  are  dozens  of  foods  which  we 
have  come  to  take  for  granted  as  if 
they  had  always  been  so  easy  to  get. 

The  other  day  I  had  to  wait  at  a 
train  crossing  until  a  mile-long  train 
of  refrigerator  cars  went  by.  It  made 
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No.  2999.  Diagonal  scallop  detail  on 
both  bodice  and  skirt  adds  new  angles 
to  this  front-pleated  frock.  Sizes  12- 
20;  36-44.  Size  18,  4%  yards  39-inch 
fabric. 

No.  2946.  The  so-popular  peplum 
blouse  done  in  a  new  manner  with 
lively  left-of-center  buttoning.  Sizes 
12-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  2 Vs  yards  35- 
inch. 

No.  2474.  Basque  beauty,  flared  in 
the  skirt,  fitted  in  the  bodice  and  set 
off  with  scalloped  sleeves.  Sizes  12-20. 
Size  16,  41/^  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2973.  The  shirtwaist  dress  takes 
on  a  new  look  with  a  timely  pleat  in 
the  front  and  back  skirt.  Sizes  14-20; 


SEED  STITCH  BLOUSE  No.  A-W.106  has 
style  and  interest,  yet  is  not  too  difficult 
to  make.  The  instruction  sheet  covers  sizes 
^2,  14  and  16,  which  require  6,  7  or  8 
balls  of  yarn,  depending  upon  size. 

Send  3  cents  for  instruction  sheet  to 
Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist, 
to  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


36-50.  Size  18,  5  yards  35-inch. 

No.  3008.  Bias  trimming  bands  and 
bows  will  make  this  frosty  cool  frock 
a  teen-age  favorite!  Sizes  8-16.  Size 
12,  4%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  Spring  Fashion  Book  which  has 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

HOW  TO  CARE  FOR 
SHOES 

HE  season  hardest  on  shoes  is  with 
us  and  knowing  what  to  do  to 
make  that  very  expensive  part  of  our 
wardrobe  last  longer  is  worth  any¬ 
body’s  time. 

First  of  all,  leather  is  weak  when 
wet;  if  not  properly  cared  for  then, 
shoes  may  be  pulled  out  of  shape  per¬ 
manently  so  that  they  neither  look  nor 
feel  well  on  the  feet.  They  should  be 
shaped  gently  by  hand,  NOT  on  tension 
shoe  trees  which  may  stretch  them  out 
of  shape;  then  pat — NOT  rub— them 
dry  on  the  outside  and  stuff  with  soft 
paper  or  absorbent  cloth  to  take  up 
the  inside  moisture.  When  the  inside 
moisture  is  absorbed,  remove  the  stuff¬ 
ing  and  let  shoes  dry  slowly,  away 
from  the  heat.  Fast  drying  with  heat 
hardens  the  leather  and  makes  it 
shrink  or  crack. 

As  shoes  dry,  clean  with  saddle 
soap.  Then  with  the  hands  rub  in  a 
little  sulfonated  castor  oil,  available  at 
drug  stores;  it  keeps  leather  soft  and 
pliable.  Use  only  as  much  as  the  lea¬ 
ther  will  absorb;  too  much  makes  the 
shoes  too  greasy  to  hold  a  polish. 
When  shoes  are  soft  and  dry,  apply  any 
good  cream  or  paste — you  may  need 
two  coats  to  bring  back  the  fresh  new 
look. 

Work  or  play  shoes  that  do  not  need 
polishing  may  be  softened  and  made 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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EAKES  LI6HTER  W 


LOOK!  buy  3  packages 
at  a  time — keeps  on  the 
pantry  shelf.  No 
refrigeration  needed! 

3  times  as  many 
women  prefer 

FLEISCHMANNIS  YEAST 


LADIES  SLACKS 

Made  for  WAC’s  and  Army  Nurses. 
Forest  Green  Twill. 
Reissued  but  washed. 

Sizes,  Small.  XQ 

med.,  large  ^ 

LADIES  SHIRTS 

to  match  above 

Small,  med.,  large 

$.95 


$1 .98 

LADIES  RAINCOAT 

HEAVY  PLASTIC 
Sizes  S.  M.  L.  Colors;  Blue, 
Wine,  Gray,  Green.  Give  second 
color  choice. 

LADIES  SHIRTS 

Originally  made  for  U.  S.  Marine  Women’s 
Corps.  Fine  quality  cotton  poplin.  Style  _ 

same  as  above  illus.  Sizes  30  to  40  New  $1.95 

LADIES  SHIRTS  K 

wool-rayon.  Sizes  32  &  34  only. 

New  .  $2.95 

LADIES  KHAKI  COTTON  SHIRTS 

Long  sleeves.  U.  S.  WAC  sur-  ^  __ 

plus.  Reissued — washed.  S.M.L.  2tOr$1.50 

LADIES  BLUE  SLACKS 


Gov’t,  surplus.  S.  M, 
Reissued — washed  . 


L. 


2  for  $1.50 

LADIES  BLUE  LINEN  SHORTS 

Gov’t,  surplus.  S.  M.  L.  _  -  _  __ 

Reissued — washed  .  2  tOT  $1.50 

MEN’S  SUN  TAN  PANTS  $2.98 

G.  I.  Type.  Sanforized.  Sizes  29  to  42  . 

SUN  TAN  SHIRTS^”  sanforized. 

Sizes  1 41/2  to  171/2  .  $2.00 

FULL  LINE  OF  MEN'S  SPORTS,  WORK 
CLOTHES  &  UNDERWEAR. 

Send  for  FREE  catalogue. 
No  C.O.D.'s.  Money  back. 

Consumers  Clothing  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  K,  26  Greene  St.,  New  York  13.  N.  Y, 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


^^MILllONSi^MOTHER 

axitaotiiif 

10  CENTS! 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOTHERS  DAY  CARD 


*Mothei*  and  Grondmother  will  traasur# 
ond  ko«p  o  phoTogrophic  card  with  o 
picture  of  you  or  your  children,  or  ony 
lowed  one  ...  a  personal  card  which  only 
YOU  con  give. 

Send  negofive  TODAY — with  10/  in  coin  — 
(or  beautifully  designed  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOTHER'S  DAY  CARO,  mode-to-yovr- 
order  from  your  own  favorite  snopshet. 
Envelope  to  match.  Negative  wih  b# 
returned. 

Offer  expires  May  2  ORMt  NOW! 

LARO'A-PtC  BOX  Z54 

BROOKLINE  MASS, 


(250)  26 
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Children  need  the  quick 
energy  (Carbohydrates)  of 
Colonial  Molasses. 


COMMON  SENSE.. 

proved  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  times! 


ALL-VEGETABLE 

LAXATIVE 

- 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
2  5c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION, 

GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


BAG-O-BUTTONS 

300  or  More  Plastic  Buttons,  Assorted  colors, 
patterns  and  sizes  ransing  from  3/b"  to  1  ^/s". 
Sets  of  4  to  12.  Beit  Buckle  BONUS!  $1.00 
POSTPAID.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  MAR- 
WOODE,  Box  2381,  East  Longmeiidow,  Mass. 

CHAIR  CANE — Selected  East  Indian.  Fine,  fine 
$3.00.  Fine,  $3.25.  Medium,  $3.75.  Common, 
$4.25  per  hank.  Flat  and  Flat  oval  reeds, 
$1.75  pound.  Post  paid. 

THE  GO-CART  SHOP, 

2  Sears  Court,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Household  Insect  Pests 


P  R I N  G  IS  spruce-up  time 
and  that  includes  making 
war  on  household  insect 
pests  of  all  descriptions. 

Warmer  weather  speeds  up 
their  onslaughts,  so  it’s  wise  to  get 
your  guns  and  ammunition  ready  now. 

Some  of  the  newer  insecticides  are 
replacing  the  older  ones,  being  more 
lasting  in  their  effects.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Leiby,  Extension  Entomologist  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  is  well  known  for  his 
practical  and  definite  recommendations 
regarding  the  use  of  these  newer  in¬ 
secticides,  and  free  use  of  his  recom¬ 
mendations  is  made  here. 

First,  it’s  well  to  understand  the 
different  forms  of  DDT  available  to  the 
public.  Those  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar  are  the  DDT  oil  solution,  the 
DDT  powders  in  varying  strengths, 
and  the  aerosol  bombs  which  usually 
contains  3%  DDT  and  some  pyre  thrum 
extract  of  chlordan.  Each  form  has 
advantages  and,  possibly,  some  disad¬ 
vantages. 

The  DDT  in  oil  solution  appears  in 
wide  variety  on  the  market  under  vari¬ 
ous  trade  names.  Dr.  Leiby  suggests 
that  the  purchaser  look  for  one  con¬ 
taining  5%  DDT.  The  DDT  is  dissolved 
in  white  kerosene,  or  in  some  mineral 
oil.  The  oil  helps  to  kill  an  insect  wet¬ 
ted  with  it  but  also  makes  the  dis¬ 
solved  DDT  more  toxic  to  skin  exposed 
to  the  spray.  Where  a  deposit  of  DDT 
is  desired  to  kill  such  insects  as  roach¬ 
es,  ants,  clothes  moths,  silverfish,  fleas, 
bedbugs,  etc.,  more  highly  concentrat¬ 
ed  DDT  is  preferred. 

-  The  oil  solution  leaves  an  invisible 
deposit  and  can  be  applied  with  a 
household  sprayer.  A  surface  treated 
with  it  will  appear  somewhat  gummy 
until  dry. 

The  emulsions  contain  25  or  30% 
DDT  and  are  diluted  with  water  (about 
10  parts)  for  fly  control.  This  forms 
a  milky  liquid  which  can  be  applied 
with  a  household  sprayer,  but  a  knap¬ 
sack  sprayer  is  more  effective.  The  di- 


Do  you  suffer  distress  from 

/^'FEAAALE 
WEAKN 


With  Its  Nervous, 
Highstrung  Feelings? 

Are  you  troubled  by  distress  of  fe¬ 
male  functional  monthly  disturb¬ 
ances?  Does  it  make  you  feel  so 
nervous,  cranky,  restless,  weak,  a 
bit  moody — at  such  times?  Then  do 
try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetabie 
Compound  to  relieve  such  symp¬ 
toms  !  Women  by  the  thousands 
have  reported  remarkable  benefits. 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  what 
Doctors  call  a  uterine  sedative.  It 
has  a  grand  soothing  effect  on  one 
of  woman’s  most  important  organs. 
Taken  regularly — Pinkham’s  Com¬ 
pound  helps  build  up  resistance 
against  such  distress.  It’s  also  a  great 
stomachic  tonic !  All  drugstores. 


Monthly  Female  Pains 

Pinkham’s  Compound  is  very 
effective  to  relieve  monthly 
cramps,  headache,  backache, 
— when  due  to  female  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances. 


-nudafe 


^Otls 

VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND' 


luted  emulsion  leaves  practically  no 
visible  deposit. 

The  aerosol  bombs  have  gas  pres¬ 
sure  inside  which  makes  a  fine  mist 
or  spray  of  the  DDT  and  pyrethrum 
extract  or  chlordan  which  they  con¬ 
tain.  This  gives  immediate  kill  of  the 
flies,  mosquitoes,  gnats,  etc.,  which 
fly  into  the  vapors.  If  the  bomb  is  used 
6  to  8  times  at  weekly  (or  less)  inter¬ 
vals,  6  to  10  seconds  at  a  time,  the 
accumulated  deposit  might  kill  insects 
which  crawl  over  it  repeatedly.  Since 
the  cost  of  a  dispenser  is  from  $2.00 
to  $4.00,  this  makes  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
pensive  agent.  But  it  is  handy — and 
no  muss. 

The  vapors  are  somewhat  poisonous 
and  one  should  not  remain  in  them 
long.  However  it  is  not  considered 
harmful  to  stay  in  them  while  dispens¬ 
ing  them  in  a  room. 

Now  for  something  definite  about 
specific  pests: 

5%  DDT  Solution  Will 

1.  Control  moths  in  clothes  closets. 
Apply  with  household  sprayer  to  fab¬ 
rics,  walls  and  to  upper  and  under 
sides  of  shelves.  Use  same  treatment 
for  trunks  used  for  storage. 

Upholstered  furniture  is  protected 
by  the  same  spray  if  particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  folds,  seams  and  cor¬ 
ners.  The  moth  larva  which  does  the 
damage  is  a  whitish  worm  about  % 
inch  long,  often  with  a  silken  web  of 
funnel  or  web  shape. 

2.  Kill  carpet  beetle  larvae  on  fab¬ 
rics.  They  often  do  more  harm  than 
moths,  are  about  3/16  inch  long,  are 
brownish  and  hairy. 

3.  Kill  mosquitoes  that  light  on  sur¬ 
faces  sprayed  with  it,  door  and  win¬ 
dow  screens  (both  sides),  facings,  sills, 
etc.  Apply  with  household  sprayer  or 
paint  it  on  with  a  brush. 

4.  Kill  house  flies  that  light  on  sur¬ 
faces  treated  as  for  mosquitoes.  Porch 
ceilings  especially  should  be  treated, 
since  flies  are  apt  to  rest  there. 

5.  Kill  Silverfish  if  sprayed  on  sur¬ 
faces  where  they  crawl.  Repeat  treat¬ 
ment  every  2  or  3  weeks  until  they 
disappear. 

6.  Kill  ants  if  the  solution  is  applied 
to  their  runways. 

7.  Get  rid  of  bedbugs  if  sprayed  into 
folds  of  mattresses,  bed  cracks,  behind 
baseboards  or  similar  places  where 
they  might  hide. 

8.  Kill  wasps  that  light  on  treated 
surfaces,  curtains,  window  casings, 
corners  of  the  room,  etc.  The  surface 
needs  to  be  well  coated. 

5%  DDT  Powder  Will 

1.  Kill  crickets  if  powder  is  blown 
into  their  hiding  places.  Other  con¬ 
trols  for  crickets  are  5%  chlordan 
dust,  fresh  pyrethrum  powder  and  10% 
DDT  dust. 

2.  Kill  fleas  and  flea  larvae  if  dust¬ 
ed  where  dogs  and  cats  sleep.  10% 
DDT  can  be  used  the  same  way.  Take 
care  that  puss  does  not  get  it  on  her 
feet  or  fur. 

3.  Kill  ticks  when  rubbed  into  a 
dog’s  fur — never  on  a  cat’s. 

4.  Kill  silverfish  if  dusted  where 
they  crawl. 

10%  DDT  Powder  Will 

1.  Kill  ticks  if  applied  with  a  hand 
duster  to  bushes,  etc.,  around  dog’s 
runway. 

2.  Kill  roaches  if  powder  is  blown 
or  sprinkled  into  their  haunts.  The 
powder  can  be  left  there  until  the  in¬ 
festation  is  over.  The  10%  DDT  pow¬ 
der  may  be  made  by  mixing  4  parts  of 
talc  or  flour  with  1  part  of  50%  DDT, 
which  happens  to  be  the  form  most 


easily  available. 

3.  Kill  bedbugs  if  dust  is  applied  to 
all  parts  of  mattresses,  bed  cracks, 
etc. 

4.  Kill  carpet  beetle  larvae  if  dusted 
in  the  cracks  of  floors  and  around 
baseboards,  where  they  are  apt  to  hide. 

5.  Kill  ants  when  scratched  into  the 
top  inch  of  soil  over  the  nest. 

50%  DDT  Wettalile 
Powder  Will 

1.  Discourage  mosquitoes  if  used  to 
spray  shrubbery  near  the  house.  Mix 
1  pound  of  the  powder  with  20  gallons 
of  water;  treat  again  in  3  weeks  if 
mosquitoes  persist. 

2.  Eradicate  ticks  if  sprayed  on 
grass,  bushes,  weeds,  etc.,  near  the 
dog’s  runway.  Mix  2  pounds  of  the 
powder  with  50  gallons  water.  The 
knapsack  sprayer  is  preferable  to  the 
hand  sprayer  for  the  heavier  forms  of 
the  mixture. 

Aerosol  Boinli  Will 

Knock  down  insects  that  fly  through 
its  released  vapors  or  are  actually  hit 
by  them. 

Kill  roaches  when  the  mist  is  direct¬ 
ed  into  cracks  long  enough  to  build 
up  a  deposit  of  DDT. 

Other  Insecticides 

5%  Chlordan  powder  repels  ants 
when  applied  in  their  runways;  kills 
crickets. 

Derris  or  cube  powder  containing 
1%  rotenone  kills  fleas  and  flea  larvae. 
Apply  at  intervals  of  5  days  to  “nests” 
of  dog  or  cat. 

Naphthalene  flakes — 5  pounds  in  a 
tightly  closed  room  for  24  to  48  hours 
will  kill  fleas.  The  left-over  flakes  can 
be  retrieved  and  used  again. 

Thallium  sulfate — kills  ants.  Buy 
the  circular  tin  boxes,  punch  holes  in 
them  and  place  near  the  nests.  The 
workers  carry  the  poison  to  the  queen 
and  eventually  the  colony  disappears.  ' 

612  Insect  Repellent,  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war,  repels  mosquitoes 
when  applied  to  exposed  parts  of  the 
body;  is  effective  for  2  hours.  Keep  it 
away  from  eyes  or  broken  places  in 
skin. 

Paradichlorobenzene  crystals  pre¬ 
vent  moth  injury.  One  pound  distribut¬ 
ed  through  clothing  in  an  average 
trunk  kept  tightly  closed  to  hold  in 
vapors  will  do  the  trick.  Clothing 
should  be  clean. 

Keep  In  Min4 

DDT  is  considered  a  poison — so  wash 
hands  thoroughly  in  soapsuds  after  us¬ 
ing  it,  particularly  the  oil  solution.  Al¬ 
so  avoid  inhaling  the  vapor  or  mist  to 
any  extent. 

Cover  foodstuffs  and  dishes  while 
spraying.  Take  the  cat,  canary  and 
goldfish  out  of  the  room. 

Keep  dusts  out  of  reach  of  children 
and  pets. 

Use  the  oil  spray  only  where  there 
is  no  fire  of  any  kind. 

Where  To  Get  Insecticides 

5%  DDT  solutions  or  10%  DDT  pow¬ 
der — at  any  drug  or  chain  store.  (You 
can  make  your  own  5%  solution  by 
dissolving  7  ounces  pure  DDT  in  1  gal¬ 
lon  of  white  kerosene.) 

50%  DDT  wettable  powder — at  plac¬ 
es  where  agricultural  insecticides  are 
sold.  Paradichlorobenzene  —  at  drug 
and  chain  stores,  or  in  bulk  at  places 
where  agricultural  insecticides  are 
sold. 

Chlordan — available  in  50%  strength 
at  agricultural  chemical  supply  houses 
at  present.  You  might  have  to  mix  it 
with  talc  or  flour  to  get  a  5%  strength. 

— (?.  W.  H. 

—  A.A.  — 

Handles  on  saucepans  and  kettles 
should  always  be  turned  toward  the 
back  of  the  stove  when  food  is  being 
cooked  in  them.  Many  accidents  caa 
thus  be  avoided. 
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Today  in 

Aunt 

Janet’s 


Garden 


Seasons  Vary  So! 


As  USUAL,  Spring  burst  upon  us.  A 
cold  March  with  heavy  snows  held 
back  the  earliest  flowering  bulbs  so 
that  they  and  the  midseason  ones 
opened  together.  A  rock  garden  daffo¬ 
dil,  new  in  my  garden  but  dating  back 
to  grandmother’s  garden — so  said  the 
catalog! — is  Pallidus  praecox,  an  all- 
white  long  trumpet  with  flowers  2  to  3 
inches  in  diameter,  with  arching  neck 
and  about  8  to  10  inches  high.  It  is  a 
good  companion  for  February  Gold 
which  opened  at  the  same  time. 

The  First,  a  large  yellow  trumpet, 
and  Helios,  a  large  yellow  half-trumpet 
daffodil  are  opening  with  scillas  and 
crocuses  are  almost  finished,  the  blue 
of  the  scillas  being  carried  on  by  grape 
hyacinths  now  pushing  their  clusters 
into  view. 

The  late  bulbs  will  provide  color  in 
the  ledge  until  I  can  set  some  pansies 
and  violas  out  to  bridge  the  gap  before 
the  June  perennials  put  on  their  show. 
By  that  tirne  some  of  my  perennials 
started  from  seed  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  furnish  foliage  if  not  flow¬ 
ers.  Portulaca  and  dwarf  petunias  will 
be  good  for  fall  performance. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  way  the  fall  transplanting  has 
wintered  over.  I  felt  very  dubious  over 
the  outcome  but  the  late  warm  fall  was 
favorable.  Some  new  chrysanthemum 
stock  will  replace  seedlings  that  had 
invaded  my  good  old  stock  and  had 
made  a  mess  of  nondescript  colors  that 
made  me  ashamed  last  fall.  April  is 
the  best  time  for  dividing  chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

Last  year  our  peonies  had  blight,  so 


Soll^  Sovei 


A  friend  who  has  three 
school  lunches  to  pack  daily 
tells  me  she  keeps  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  paper  cups  and  contain¬ 
ers  on  hand  for  salads,  baked 
beans  and  other  special  dishes 
she  prepares  for  the  lunches.  The 
Moisture,  vapor  proof  variety  of 
these  containers  is  used  for  dish¬ 
es  she  prepares  in  advance  and 
freezes  until  ready  for  use.  Foods 
which  will  be  used  immediately 
^■re  put  in  lighter,  less  expensive 
cups  which,  like  the  freezer  var¬ 
iety,  have  water-tight  covers.  The 
hew  aluminum  foil  now  on  the 
Market  comes  in  handy  for  wrap- 
P'hg  sliced  cake  or  cupcalies  so 
that  they  stay  fresh  until  lunch 
time. 


I’ve  started  early  this  year  to  dust  with 
bordeau.  Just  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
were  above  ground,  and  about  every 
week  or  10  days  until  buds  form,  they 
are  getting  a  dusting, 

I  felt  very  sad  when  I  went  on  my 
rounds  after  the  snows  had  gone  and 
found  that  one  mountain  andromeda, 
a  low-growing,  broad-leaved  evergreen, 
was  split  down  the  middle  because  of 
the  heavy  snows  that  had  lain  upon  it. 
I  held  the  damaged  branches  together 
and  taped  them  securely  with  friction 
tape,  hoping  to  preserve  the  shape  of 
the  plant  which  is  right  in  the  front 
of  a  group.  Stakes  were  placed  for 
added  support. 

The  arbor  vitae  hedge  has  been  bent 
down  at  three  different  times  the  past 
winter  with  such  snows;  some  of  them 
are  slow  to  come  back  into  position 
and  probably  will  have  to  be  supported 
for  a  time. 

—  A.A.  — 

Extra  Work,  Extra  Pay 

By  FLORENCE  J.  JOHNSON 


WE  GIVE  the  children  a  regular 
allowance,  but  we  also  pay  them 
extra  for  certain  jobs  that  come  up. 
We  cannot  pay  much  but  nickels  and 
dimes  count  up  and  build  up  in  time 
quite  a  sizeable  school  expense  sum. 
And  it  is  from  this  sum  that  they  are 
free  to  draw  from  for  the  little  extras 
that  come  up  during  the  school  year — 
extras  that  are  not  necessary  but  do 
add  to  the  pleasure  and  the  social  pres¬ 
tige  of  each  individual.  We  older  folks 
don’t  want  to  admit  it,  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  do  live  in  a  social  world  of  their 
own,  and  there  are  some  things  that 
in  their  estimation  must  be  kept  up. 

When  extra  jobs  turn  up,  they  are 
listed  on  the  Bulletin  Board,  and  it  is 
up  to  each  child  to  choose. 

The  outside  jobs  usually  are  clean¬ 
ing  the  barn  for  whitewashing,  clean¬ 
ing  the  poultry  houses,  and  seeing 
there  is  plenty  of  straw,  painting  the 
milkhouse  inside,  scouring  the  milk 
cans,  helping  with  the  hay  crop,  spray¬ 
ing  the  potato  patch. 

In  the  house,  it  would  be  cleaning 
the  storage  cupboards,  polishing  the 
silver,  airing  the  garments  and  blan¬ 
kets  stored  away  in  chests  and  trunks, 
mending.  Then  there  is  gathering  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning,  and 
gardening. 

Each  task  has  a  set  wage  based  on 
the  amount  of  time  it  takes  and  the 
value  of  the  work  done. 

Occasionally,  we  let  the  older  chil¬ 
dren  help  the  neighbors.  That  is,  if 
their  own  regular  chores  are  not  ne¬ 
glected  and  it  is  not  beyond  their 
strength.  These  tasks  are  usually  the 
same  as  those  done  at  home,  though 
one  neighbor  has  a  small  truck  farm, 
and  needs  extra  help,  and  the  girls  are 
sometimes  called  to  help  prepare  and 
serve  meals  when  threshers  and  silo 
fillers  and  the  like  arrive. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  bit  of  “earned 
money’’  does  to  a  youngster.  It  does 
away  with  the  inferiority  complex  and 
builds  up  their  confidence,  and  gives 
them  an  adult  point  of  view.  They,  too, 
are  on  the  Work — Pay  basis. 


—  A.A.  - 

HOW  TO  CARE  FOR 
SHOES 

( Continued  from  Page  25 ) 
moisture  resistant  by  rubbing  with 
beeswax,  tallow,  wool  grease  or  pe¬ 
troleum  jelly.  This  treatment  not  only 
makes  them  moisture-resistant  but 
makes  them  last  longer.  If  such  shoes 
have  hardened  after  becoming  wet, 
rubbing  with  warm — not  hot — neat’s- 
foot  oil,  castor  oil  or  tallow  will  soften 
them.  To  make  the  soles  moisture- 
resistant,  set  shoes  in  a  pan  of  just 
enough  warm  oil  to  cover  the  soles 
and  let  stand  about  15  minutes,  but 
NEVER  let  oil  get  on  rubber  heels  or 
soles,  as  oil  rots  rubber. 
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&0US  NP  ALL-EXPENSE  TWPS 

for  American  Agriculturist  readers! 


NO. 

SAMPLE  NP  TRIPS 

TIME 

COST* 

1 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

9  DAYS 

$253.00 

2 

ALASKA 

20  DAYS 

459.64** 

3 

COLORADO-yELLOWSTONE 

10  DAYS 

276.24 

4 

CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC  N.W. 

15  DAYS 

391.93 

5 

CANADA-PACIFIC  N.W. 

16  DAYS 

404.30 

your  town  or  city. 

**Steamer  tickets  included  in  price. 


Let  Verne  BeDell  plan  your  trip ! 

Once  again  your  favorite  travel  counselor 
the  man  who  has  added  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  trips  of  so  many  Agriculturist  readers 
— is  on  hand  to  help  you.  He’ll  answer  your 
questions,  map  out  just  the  sort  of  trip  you 
want,  see  that  you  get  the  finest  of  ac¬ 
commodations  and  service.  Including,  of 
course,  superb  travel  on  Northern  Pacific’s 
streamlined  North  Coast  Limited.  Mail  the 
coupon  to  Mr.  BeDell  now! 


Send  Coupon  Today! 
V.  L.  BeDell 
630  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  an  itinerary, 
vacation  literature 
and  cost  estimate  for 
departure  from  my 
city. 


My  Name . 

My  Address . . . 

City . State .  . 

I’m  interested  in  Trip  No . or  a  trip  to . 


There  will  be . persons  in  my  party. 


BEACON 


zymes  known  to  make  a  complete 
meal  for  any  puppy. 


Fortified  cod  liver  oil  and  irra¬ 
diated  yeast  supply  ample  pro¬ 
portions  of  vitamin  A  and  D  to 
help  prevent  rickets  and  other 
puppy  diseases. 

Helps  develop  your  puppies  to 
the  full  stature  of  their  inheri¬ 
tance  with  healthy  bodies  .  .  . 
strong  muscles  .  .  .  sound  bone 
structure  .  .  .  glossy  coat. 

Beacon  Puppy  Starter  does  not 
require  supplements. 

At  all  authorized  Beacon  dealers. 


The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

CAYUGA,  NEW  YORK 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  and  Carry” 

Without  Painful  Backache 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permitr 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it 
rnaycausenaggingbackache.rheumaticpains, 
leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up 
nights,  SY.'ellir.g,  puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
headaches  and  dwziness.  Frequent  or  scanty 
passages  witli  smarting  and  burning  some¬ 
times  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  ever  BO  years.  1  an’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  cut  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


RUPTURE-EAMR 

A  strong,  form  fitting, 
washable  support.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps 
up  In  front.  Adjustable 

leg  strap.  Soft,  flat  ^Righlwlefi 

groin  pad.  No  steel  or  c4or 

leather  bands.  Unex-  fl 

celled  for  comfort.  Also  A 

used  as  after  operation  Double  4.V3 

support.  For  men  or  women.  Mail  orders  give 
measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Specify  right  or  left  side  or  double.  Save  postage 
— send  money  with  order  or  sent  C.O.D. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  E.  12th,  Dept.  AA-4.  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 


QUALITY  TARPAULINS 

All  sizes.  Right  prices.  Catalog  free. 

^  HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Los  Angeles  27,  —  —  California. 


WET  CELLAR? 

Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
YOUR  Cellar  dry 

LABAWCO  Type  P 
Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

Ideal  for  wash 
trays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  'round 
use.  ONLY  $6.50! 

Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1 500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  Va 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50^. 

1.  R.  H.  LABAW  A  CO. 


BELLE  MEAD  2 


NEW  JERSEY 


^  ^fUendlif,  place 

TO  STAY 

Hotel  Syracuse  is  famous  for 
■friendly,  individual  service— 
for  comfortable,  homey 
rooms  —  for  excellent, 
healthful  food.  When  next 
you  visit  Syracuse  —  enjoy 
the  friendly  atmosphere  of 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

BOTH  HOST 

SfRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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SYNOPSIS 

Searching  for  better  farm  land,  Nate 
Williams,  his  wife  and  Joel  Decker,  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Clinton-Sullivan  Expedition, 
accompanied  by  Jim  Miller  and  the  Wil¬ 
liams,  Van  Schaick  and  Stevens  families 
leave  their  homes  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
on  a  long  wearisome  trip,  to  the  Genesee 
Country. 

Polly  Stevens  falls  in  love  with  Jim 
Miller,  but  in  a  mood  of  pique  marries 
Henry  Kingman,  a  drunken  ne’er-do-well 
who  later  meets  violent  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  Jim  Miller  mar¬ 
ries  Hannah  Williams,  who  dies  when 
their  daughter  is  born.  Asa  is  in  love 
with  Martha  Ball  but  she  is  unable  to 
choose  between  him  and  Charles  Carson, 
an  ambitious  young  lawyer. 

The  inevitable  trials  of  building  homes 
and  clearing  land  plus  much  sickness  slow 
down  progress  and  keep  Jim,  who  is  a 
doctor,  exceedingly  busy.  Their  plans  are 
further  complicated  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  1812  which  goes  badly  for  a 
time,  largely  due  to  poor  leadership.  After 
the  retreat  of  the  Americans  following 
the  burning  of  Buffalo  by  the  Indians, 
Asa  goes  home,  where  he  again  sees 
Martha.  Jim,  who  served  for  a  time  as 
an  army  doctor,  has  resumed  his  practice 
at  home.  After  a  busy,  lonely  winter,  he 
finds  himself  again  drawn  to  Polly. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

CONSTANT  straightened  up  a  little 
stiffly  from  where  she  was  bending 
over  the  fireplace,  turned  around  and 
said: 

“Why  do  you  ask  that?” 

“I  don’t  know,  except  that  Jim  seem¬ 
ed  unnecessarily  emphatic  the  other 
day  when  he  told  me  how  well  Polly  is 
getting  along.” 

“I,  too,  have  wondered  from  two  or 
three  little  things  that  Jim  has  said 
recently,”  said  Constant,  slowly.  Then 
she  added,  a  little  defiantly: 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  think,  Asa, 
but  Polly  comes  over  here  once  in  a 
while  and  I’ve  been  over  to  her  place 
to  spend  the  day  a  couple  of  times. 
Jim  will  probably  marry  again  some 
time,  and  he  should.  A  doctor  needs  a 
wife  more  than  almost  anyone  else. 
And  Polly  has  turned  put  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  women  I  know.” 

Asa  thought: 

“What  a  great  person  Mother  really 
is,”  and  then  changed  the  subject. 

At  another  time  when  Jim  and  Asa 
were  resting  in  the  dusk  before  Jim’s 
fireplace,  Jim  inquired: 

“Asa,  what  do  you  know  about  Car¬ 
son’s  recent  activities  in  the  army?” 
“Why  do  you  ask?”  Asa  countered. 
“Well,  you  know  public  opinion  is  a 
curious  thing  and  I  guess  a  country 
doctor  has  more  opportunity  than  any¬ 
body  else  to  know  what  people  really 
think.  You  know,  of  course,  that  Car- 
son  wasn’t  re-elected  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Most  all  of  our  folks  at  this  end 
of  the  state  know  full  well  that  there 
was  reason  for  this  country  going  to 
war,  and  they  don’t  think  much  of 
Carson  for  taking  the  opposite  stand. 
He  has  always  talked  against  it  here 
and  also  in  the  ai'my,  from  what  I 
hear.  His  line  has  been  that  there  was 
no  need  for  the  war  iii  the  first  place, 
that  the  whole  busines.s  from  start  to 


finish  has  been  badly  managed,  that 
the  officers  didn’t  know  what  they 
were  about,  and  that  the  militiamen 
were  cowardly  and  ran  at  every  op¬ 
portunity.  It  wasn’t  long  before  this 
sort  of  talk  got  around  and  people  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  about  Carson  and  to 
distrust  him.  Some  suspect  that  he  is 
in  the  pay  of  politicians  back  East 
who  are  opposed  to  the  war.  It  has 
even  been  hinted  that  maybe  he  is  in 
the  pay  of  the  British.” 

“Well,”  answered  Asa,  “I  decided 
long  ago  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  about 
the  fellow.  I’m  prejudiced,  and  it 
seems  as  though  every  time  I  say  any¬ 
thing  here  or  write  back  from  the 
front  about  Carson  I  get  into  trouble 
for  it.” 

Jim  smiled.  He  knew  that  Asa 
wasn’t  in  the  habit  of  slandering  or 
even  criticizing  his  friends  or  acquaint¬ 
ances,  but  that  once  or  twice  he  had 
told  the  truth  about  Carson  and  it  had 
been  reported  to  Martha  Ball,  causing 
trouble  between  them. 

“Well,  you  can  open  up  with  me,” 
Jim  said,  “or  better  still.  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I  think.  The  man  is  hollow.  He’s 
superficial.  Up  to  a  point  he’s  clever 
and  for  a  time  was  able  to  fool  the 
people,  but  now  folks  are  on  to  him. 
I  don’t  think  he’s  in  anybody’s  pay, 
but  he  is  seriously  interfering  with 
the  morale  of  the  men  in  the  ranks, 
and,  if  what  I  hear  is  true,  he  is  going 
to  be  in  for  serious  trouble  if  he  keeps 
that  up.” 

“Flirther,"  he  added,  “I  think 
Martha  has  finally  sized  up  Carson.” 

“Then  why  does  she  go  around  with 
him?”  snapped  Asa. 

“I  don’t  think  she  does  very  often 
now.  And  maybe  she  feels  sorry  for 
the  guy.  Women  are  queer  that  way, 
you  know.” 


day  or  so  later,  Jim  suggested  to 
Constant  that  she  invite  Martha  for  a 
visit.  Constant  looked  at"  him  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye  and  agreed.  Jim 
laughed  and  colored  a  bit. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “it  won’t  do  any 
harm  if  it  doesn’t  do  any  good.” 

And  as  he  turned  away  to  go  out¬ 
doors  Constant  thought: 

“Never  in  my  life  have  I  known  a 
kinder  or  more  considerate  person 
than  that  son-in-law  of  mine.” 

Not  in  a  long,  long  time  had  Asa 
been  as  happy  as  he  was  during  the 
two  days  of  Martha’s  visit  to  his  home. 
They  took  long  walks  together  and 
talked  of  many  things,  but  only  once 
did  Asa  speak  to  her  of  what  was  in 
his  heart.  The  snow  that  day  was  light 
on  the  ground  and  they  made  their 
way  uphill  through  the  woods  and 
came  out  on  a  little  plateau  which  was 
clear  of  woods,  near  the  top  of  the 
hill.  They  were  out  of  the  wind  and  the 
sun  was  far  enough  on  his  travels 
back  from  the  south  to  be  warm  and 
comforting.  They  sat  down  on  a  log 
and  Martha  turned  toward  Asa,  hfer 
face  radiant  with  exercise  and  good 
health. 

Suddenly  A.sa  leaned  over,  put  his 
arms  ai'ound  her  and  kis.sed  her  full 


on  the  mouth.  The  gild  returned  the 
kiss  and  then  tried  to  push  him  away, 
but  Asa  held  her  tight. 

“I  love  you,  Martha,  and  I  want 
you,”  he  said,  vehemently.  “Why  push 
me  away?  Why  can’t  we  get  married? 
I’ve  loved  you  for  years,  ever  since 
we  were  little  kids.” 

For  a  moment  Martha  sat  quietly 
looking  at  him,  with  a  soft  but 
troubled  look  in  her  eyes.  Then  she 
gently  released  herself. 

“I  don’t  know,  Asa,”  she  said,  final¬ 
ly.  “Maybe  I’m  not  the  marrying  kind. 
I  don’t  want  to  marry  anybody  until 
I’m  sure.  I  know  you  love  me — at  least 
I  think  you  do,  but  I’ve  seen  you  with 
other  girls.  There  was  Ella  Collins. 
Every  time  you  looked  at  her,  I  could 
see  your  eyes  brighten  up.  And  years 
ago  I  was  quite  sure  that  you  thought 
just  as  much  of  Polly  Stevens  as  you 
did  of  me.” 

“Nonsense!”  he  muttered,  but  she 
continued: 

“And  what  about  that  French  girl 
that  held  hands  with  you  while  she 
led  you  back  to  the  American  lines? 
I’ll  bet  you  loved  her,  too.  Maybe  that’s 
the  trouble.  The  man  I  marry,  I’m  not 
going  to  share  with  any  other  woman.” 

“Well,  I  might  say  the  same  thing,” 
said  Asa. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Let’s  be  honest  about  it,  Martha. 
Haven’t  you  been  interested  in  Charles 
Carson?  I  don’t  care  if  you  were  or 
about  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 
You  certainly  went  around  with  him, 
but  as  far  as  I’m  concerned  it’s  all 
right  if  I  never  hear  his  name  men¬ 
tioned  again  if  you’ll  say  that  you  love 
me  now.” 

“Well,  Asa,”  she  said,  gently,  “you 
can  set  your  mind  and  heart  at  rest 
so  far  as  Carson  is  concerned.  I  don’t 
think  he  has  been  rightly  understood 
and  I  feel  sorry  for  him,  but  I  don’t 
love  him  and  I’m  not  going  to  marry 
him.” 

“It’s  getting  chilly  here,”  she  contin¬ 
ued,  rising  from  the  log.  “We’d  better 
be  getting  back  to  the  house.” 

But  Asa  wasn’t  downcast.  He  was 
thinking  as  they  trudged  along  side  by 
side  down  the  hill  through  the  snow: 

“Martha’s  jealous.  That  means  that 
she  loves  me  whether  she  knows  it  or 
not.  I’ll  go  back  to  the  army  and  see 
it  through  and  by  ginger  to  grind¬ 
stones,  as  old  Joel  says,  when  I  get 
back  there’ll  be  a  different  story  to 
tell!” 

CHAPTER  XXXV 

IN  March  Asa  returned  to  the  army, 
joining  up  with  the  troops  stationed 
at  Williamsville,  near  Buffalo.  Sick¬ 
ness  was  rampant  again.  The  army 
hospital  up  on  Eleven  Mile  Creek  was 
crowded,  with  the  surgeons  working 
almost  night  and  day.  But  in  spite  of 
their  efforts,  the  boys  died  and  were 
buried  by  the  little  murmuring  stream, 
with  little  or  no  identification  of  their 
graves,  so  that  they  were  not  only 


EASTER 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

The  earth's  deep  heart  is  waking 
As  it  woke  long  ago 

When  the  pulse  of  the  world  was  music. 
When  the  chords  that  had  been  so  slow 
Rose  in  a  glad  crescendo. 

And  the  eyes  of  men  grew  bright. 
Turning  one  Easter  morning 
To  the  Everlasting  Light 
That  shines  like  a  glowing  candle 
Set  in  a  secret  place. 

Where  all  may  turn  and  find  there 
Hope  and  renewing  grace. 
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gone  but  soon  forgotten  except  by  the 
lonesome  loved  ones  left  at  home. 

Early  in  April,  new  officers  took  over 
the  forces  in  western  New  York 
Major-General  Brown  and  Young  Win¬ 
field  Scott,  only  thirty  years  old  but 
carrying  the  title  of  Brigadier  General 
and  having  the  stature  of  a  real  soldier. 
Headquarters  were  set  up  at  Buffalo 
and  Asa  was  transferred  to  the  newly 
rebuilt  village.  Under  Brown  and  Scott 
rigid  discipline  prevailed.  Violations  of 
any  kind  were  drastically  punished.  No 
slackness,  no  disrespect  for  officers,  no 
desertions,  no  unsoldierly  conduct  of 
any  kind  was  tolerated.  Instead,  there 
was  constant  drill  until  the  farmer  boys 
in  the  militia  could  operate  in  a  line 
with  as  much  precision  as  the  regu¬ 
lars  themselves. 

Charles  Carson  didn’t  take  kindly  to 
the  new  order.  Whenever  he  could  find 
a  single  soldier  or  a  group  to  listen,  he 
talked  and  talked.  But  there  were 
fewer  who  listened  to  him.  The  men 
liked  the  new  order  of  things.  If  they 
were  ever  going  to  win  the  war,  this 
was  the  way  to  do  it,  they  felt.  They 
had  been  fooling  around  long  enough. 
If  Carson  didn’t  like  it,  why  was  he 
there?  Yes,  that  whisper  went  around 
the  camp — why  had  Carson  rejoined? 
Why  did  he  talk  behind  his  hand,  fur¬ 
tively,  to  the  men?  What  was  he  try¬ 
ing  to  do  anyway? 

NE  DAY  in  late  May,  Asa  heard 
that  Carson  had  been  arrested  and  was 
going  to  be  tried  by  court  martial  with 
four  men  accused  of  deserting.  When 
the  trial  was  held,  Asa  couldn’t  attend 
and  was  glad  of  it.  But  he  was  obliged 
to  be  present  at  the  horrid  scene  en¬ 
acted  at  the  corner  of  Maryland  and 
Sixth  Streets  in  Buffalo  on  the  fourth 
of  June,  1814.  The  whole  army  was 
drawn  up  on  three  sides  in  a  hollow 
square.  Asa  was  stationed  with  other 
artillerymen  with  lighted  matches,  un¬ 
der  orders  to  turn  the  guns  on  the 
troops  if  there  was  any  sign  of  mutiny. 

Seated  on  their  horses  were  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  regular  army.  Generals 
Ripley,  Scott,  and  Brown,  garbed  in 
brilliant  uniforms.  Twenty  paces  in 
front  of  them,  kneeling  with  bandaged 
eyes  and  a,rms  tied  behind  them,  were 
five  men,  each  with  an  open  coffin  be¬ 
fore  him  and  a  new-made  grave  behind 
him.  Asa,  shaking  so  that  it  seemed  his 
knees  must  certainly  give  way,  pressed 
himself  against  the  wheel  of  a  cannon 
for  support.  Every  man  around  him 
was  deadlj'^  pale. 

Then  came  the  command: 

“Ready!  Aim!  Fire!” 

The  muskets  of  the  detail  "cracked, 
four  of  the  men  pitched  forward,  but 
the  fifth  man  scrambled  to  his  feet, 
twisted  his  arms  loose  and  tore  the 
bandage  from  his  eyes.  Asa  stood 
transfixed  with  horror.  The  man  was 
Charles  Carson. 

From  the  detail  two  men  ran  for¬ 
ward  to  make  sure  that  those  who  had 
been  hit  were  dead,  and  Carson,  ap¬ 
parently  thinking  that  they  were  com¬ 
ing  to  finish  him,  turned  and  ran 
blindly  into  the  line  of  standing  sol¬ 
diers.  An  officer  spurred  his  horse  for¬ 
ward  to  where  Carson  was  being  held 
by  the  men,  gave  an  order,  and  he  was 
taken  away. 

Information  came  through  the  arm.y 
grapevine  later  that  General  Brown 
and  General  Scott,  fully  aware  of  Car¬ 
son’s  seditious  talk  among  the  soldiers 
but  with  too  little  proof  that  he  was 
actually  traitorous,  had  devised  this 
method  to  get  rid  of  him  and  at  the 
same  time  impress  upon  other  malcon¬ 
tents  they  they  meant  business.  Later 
Asa  learned  that  Carson  was  dishonor¬ 
ably  discharged.  He  never  returned  to 
the  Genesee  country  and  there  were  var¬ 
ious  rumors,  one  that  he  had  crossed  the 
line  and  settled  in  Canada,  another  that 
he  had  gone  farther  west. 

The  month  of  June  dragged  for  Asa 
and  for  most  of  the  soldiers.  V/ah, 
he  thought,  is  mostly  just  a  tedious 
job  of  waiting  and  mor«  waiting,  altei' 
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natcd  with  drill  and  practice  marches 
that  seemingly  gain  nothing  except  to 
tire  the  men  out.  Rumors  of  every  kind 
flew  up  and  down  the  camp.  They  were 
going  to  invade  Canada  or  they 
weren’t  going  to  invade  Canada.  You 
could  take  your  choice  and  believe  what 
you  wanted  to  believe.  Frequently  Asa 
v;as  homesick  and  thought  how  won¬ 
derful  it  would  be  to  be  home  with  his 
own  folks  during  this  month  of  June 
when  the  weather  and  the  whole  en¬ 
vironment  were  just  about  perfect. 

T  HEN,  early  in  July  more  volunteers 
showed  up  and  the  rumor  ran  that  they 
were  going  to  invade  Canada.  That 
rumor  proved  to  be  right,  for  soon  the 
army  was  on  the  move.  As  Asa 
marched  with  the  600  volunteers  under 
Porter  and  saw  their  fine  military 
bearing,  the  result  of  constant  drilling 
during  the  past  several  weeks,  he  was 
conscious  of  pride  in  these  farmer  boys 
who  now  gave  every  evidence  of  being 
as  well  trained  as  the  regulars  under 
Generals  Scott  and  Ripley.  But  most 
interesting  of  all  to  Asa  were  the  600 
Iroquois  in  the  army.  They  included 
almost  every  able-bodied  man  in  the 
Six  Nations  and  were  an  impressive 
sight.  They  Were  in  full  battle  dress — 
war  paint,  feathers,  breech  clout  and, 
moccasins.  Even  though  he  was  used 
to  seeing  Indians,  it  chilled  Asa  just 
to  look  at  them  now  as  they  were 
going  into  battle  and  he  remembered 
tales  that  he  had  heard  his  father  and 
Joel  Decker  tell  of  how  the  very  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Indians  on  a  raid  used 
to  paralyze  the  defenders  of  the  white 
settlements. 

Fort  Erie,  just  across  the  Niagara, 
fell  to  the  Americans  without  a  strug¬ 
gle.  But  Asa  knew  that  that  was  no 
indication  of  what  was  to  come,  for 
eighteen  miles  down  the  river  and  two 
miles  from  Niagara  Falls  lay  the  main 
body  of  the  British  army. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  3,  the 
Americans  advanced  down  the  river  to 
establish  themselves  a  little  south  of 
the  Chippewa  River,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  lay  the  British.  Before  Asa 
went  to  sleep  on  the  following  night 
he  thought  of  that  other  Fourth  of 
July  which  his  father  had  helped  to 
celebrate  with  another  army  under 
General  Clinton  at  the  foot  of  Otsego 
Lake  back  in  1779  when  Clinton  and 
his  soldiers  were  waiting  to  make 
their  way  down  the  Susquehanna  to 
join  General  Sullivan  for  their  great 
campaign  to  destroy  the  Iroquois  Con¬ 
federation. 

Marveling  at  the  fortunes  of  war, 
Asa  thought,  “Now  we  are  fighting 
the  British  for  the  second  time,  but 
this  time  the  Iroquois  are  on  our  side.” 

As  he  tossed  restlessly  before  sleep 
came  to  him,  Asa  refiected  rather 
grimly  that  the  Americans  wouldn’t 
have  to  buy  any  fireworks  with  which 
to  celebrate  this  Fourth  of  July.  They’d 
have  all  the  fireworks  they  needed,  and 
more. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  whole 
American  line  moved  forward  in  order¬ 
ly  ranks  with  shouldered  arms,  except 
-•or  the  Indians  in  their  war  dress  who 
glided  through  the  forest  from  tree  to 
tree,  crouching  low,  their  rifles  held 
ready  for  instant  use.  Coming  out  of 
the  woods  the  Iroquois  took  the  full 


OLD  BARN 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

No  cart  stumbles,  creaking,  at  the  door; 

Old  harness  creaks  against  the  cob- 
webbed  walls. 

And  mice  have  nibbled  at  the  rafters' 
core 

Until  they  lean  at  every  empty  stall. 

A  golden  dust  eddies  across  the  boards; 

This  was  the  place  where  weary  hoofs  at 
night 

Shook  the  thick  planks  and  rattled  drying 
gourds 

Hung  on  long  strings. 

Now  sifts  the  sun's  pale  light 

Through  cracks  in  roof  and  beam,  and 
nothing  moves 

Except  in  shadow;  nothing  speaks  the 
name 

Of  one  long  since  departed,  but  who  loves 

In  his  mind's  eye  to  reconstruct  the  frame 

Of  all  that  once  to  him  was  so  well 
known. 

Its  memory  is  music  round  him  blown. 


force  of  the  fire  which  greeted  them 
from  British,  Indians  and  Canadians. 
With  war  whoops  that  sounded  clear 
across  the  Niagara,  the  Iroquois 
charged.  The  enemy  immediately  fled, 
and  then  there  followed  another  unfor¬ 
gettable  scene  of  massacre.  The  Iro¬ 
quois  were  in  their  element,  their 
blood-curdling  war  whoops  mingling 
with  the  crack  of  their  muskets.  Over¬ 
taking  dozens  of  the  fleeing  Canadians 
and  enemy  Indians,  the  Iroquois  split 
their  skulls  and  tore  off  the  scalps. 
Few  prisoners  were  taken. 

But  the  Iroquois  got  too  far  ahead 
of  the  main  body  and  ran  almost 


DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

later  every  bit  of  wool  had  to  go 
through  them.  Today  they  still  control, 
but  there  are  fewer  sheep  and  lambs 
in  our  country  than  for  over  68  years, 
and  the  liquidation  is  still  going  on 
with  a  world  shortage  of  wool,  with 
lambs  selling  at  32  cents  alive  (the 
highest  market  price  on  record)  and 
no  young  replacements  available  at 
any  price.  A  nice  record?  I  suggest 
that  anyone  who  has  any  idea  that 
government  controls  can  or  will  do 
better  than  free  supply  and  demand 
markets  study  what  has  happened  and 
is  still  happening  to  the  sheep,  lamb 
and  wool  industry  under  government 
control — controls  that  were  set  up  to 
“save  the  wool  industry”  in  this 
country. 

Some  consumers  may  ask  if  this 
wrecking  of  the  sheep  industry  didn’t, 
after  all,  help  them.  To  be  sure,  it 
held  the  price  of  wool  about  the  same 
from  December  15,  1941,  to  March  1, 
1948.  Then  they  might  ask  why  their 
suit  costs  advanced  so  sharply.  Not 
because  of  the  cost  of  wool;  the  wool 
in  the  average  $55.00  suit  cost  about 
$6.50— or  for  every  dollar  you  paid 


squarely  into  the  advance  line  of  Brit¬ 
ish  troops,  and  now  the  hunters  be¬ 
came  the  hunted.  Turning,  the  Iroquois 
fled  back  to  their  own  lines.  As  they 
reached  the  advance  guard,  their  panic 
infected  the  volunteers  who  also  ran. 
Frequently  an  enemy  shell  would  burst 
among  or  near  the  Iroquois,  greatly 
accelerating  their  speed. 

But  all  this  did  not  trouble  the 
American  officers  too  much,  for  back 
of  the  advance  troops  were  line  after 
line  of  the  regulars  standing  steady  as 
a  rock.  Reaching  them,  the  volunteers 
stopped  their  headlong  flight,  reformed 
and  turned  to  face  the  British.  But 
not  so  the  Iroquois.  Many  had  brought 
their  sons  along,  boys  from  10  to  16 
years  old,  to  give  them  battle  experi¬ 
ence  and  to  impress  them  with  the 
courage  of  a  warrior,  but  so  pressed 
were  they  now  to  save  themselves  that 
the  boys  were  left  to  keep  up  with  them 
as  best  they  could.  As  Asa  stood  in  the 
battle  line  watching  the  Iroquois 
stream  past  him,  he  laughed  outright 
to  see  a  powerful  brave,  who  was 
carrying  his  12-year  old  son  on  his 
shoulders,  yell  in  terror  as  a  shell  burst 
near  him.  He  bounded  into  the  air  and 
fell  down,  throwing  the  boy  off.  The 
boy  rolled  over  and  over,  then  jumped 
up,  shaken  and  bewildered,  to  look  for 
his  father,  who  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Whereupon  the  youngster  turned 
and  ran,  too. 

The  roar  of  laughter  that  came  from 
the  watching  men  was  checked  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Scott,  seated  nearby  on  his  horse. 

“This  is  no  time  for  foolery  or 
levity,”  he  said,  sharply. 

The  laughter  ceased  ahd  Asa  scowled 
at  the  young  officer,  wondering  what 
better  thing  there  was  to  maintain 
their  morale  than  a  hearty  laugh. 

“But  maybe  he’s  right,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  a  little  later,  for  now  advanc¬ 
ing  toward  them  was  the  long,  seem¬ 
ingly  irresistible  line  of  the  British 
regulars.  (To  Be  Continued) 


for  wool  garments,  the  wool  produc¬ 
er  or  sheep  man  received  11%  cents. 
This  was  not  enough  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness,  yet  no  one  seemed  to  care.  Now 
everyone  is  going  to  have  to  “pay 
through  the  nose”  for  years  until  our 
sheep,  lamb  and  wool  industry  can  re¬ 
cover  from  being  “saved.”  All  this  to 
say  nothing  of  the  economic  loss  to 
any  country  that  goes  from  around  68 
million  head  of  sheep  and  lambs  down 
to  around  35  million.  This  loss  can  only 
be  figured  in  billions. 

Livestock  marketing  is  big  business 
in  a  big  country  and  deserves  greater 
attention.  For  example,  on  Monday 
morning  of  this  week  I  was  in  the 
Buffalo  market.  Their  livestock  re¬ 
ceipts  were  about  as  usual,  with  the 
exception  of  sheep  and  lambs,  but  to¬ 
tal  head  well  over  a  thousand.  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  I  attended  another  mar¬ 
ket  (auction)  about  40  miles  south  and 
east  of  Buffalo,  and  they  had  at  least 
their  usual  livestock  for  sale.  Then  on 
Tuesday  the  big  opening  of  the  Empire 
Livestock  market  at  Caledonia,  about 
50  miles  due  east  of  Buffalo— a  grand 
new  market  with  capacity  receipts  dnd 
over  a  thousand  contributors  and  spec¬ 
tators.  Then  on  Wednesday  I  drove  to 
Dansville  and  attended  another  auc¬ 
tion.  They  had  as  much  livestock  for 
sale  as  usual,  or  more.  Then  I  went 
on  to  Bath  where  there  are  two  mar¬ 
kets,  including  another  Empire  market, 
etc. 

Yes,  this  is  a  big  country,  and  per¬ 
sonally  I  like  to  see  a  lot  of  little  fel¬ 
lows  working  out  their  problems  in 
competition.  To  be  sure,  the  farmer 
pays  the  costs  of  all  these  services, 
but  in  the  end  the  greater  the  number 
of  buyers  and  sellers  involved,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  op¬ 
erates  and  the  less  powerful  are  gov¬ 
ernment  bureaucrats.  I  still  think  that 
the  judgment  of  one  thousand  farmers 
is  better  than  the  judgment  of  ten,  no 
matter  who  the  ten  are. 
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COCCIDIOSIS:  lederle  labora- 

TORIES  DIVISION,  AMERICAN  CYAN- 
AMID  COMPANY,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York, 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  free 
illustrated  booklet  explaining  the 
use  of  Sulpha-guan-l-dine  for  the 
control  of  coccidiosis  in  chickens. 

BLUSALT:  A  new  farm  salt  called 
Sterling  Trace  Mineral  Blusalt  has 
been  developed  by  the  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  SALT  COMPANY.  It  is 
light  blue  in  color.  It  is  available 
through  dealers  in  100-pound  sacks, 
50-pound  blocks  and  4-pound  bricks. 

GARDEN  POWER;  a  number  of 
improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  Bolens  Huski  Power-Ho.  This  is 
a  1V2  horse  power  garden  tractor 
that  brings  low-cost  mechanization 
to  farmers  and  gardeners.  Complete 
information  is  available  from  the 
BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION,  FOOD 
MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  COR- 
PORATION,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

WATER:  “Running  Water  on  the 
Farm”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
available  without  cost  from  the 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COM¬ 
PANY,  Section  669-89A,  Schenec¬ 
tady  5,  N.  Y. 

PEST  CONTROL:  For  booklets  on 
“Parazate"  and  other  DuPont  pest 
control  products,  write  DuPONT, 
GRASSELLI  CHEMICALS  DEPARTMENT 
152,  Lyndonville,  New  York;  350 
5th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  or 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 

BETTER  QUONSETS:  The  GREAT 
LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 
STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION,  reports 
improvements  in  Quonset  building 
design  which  permit  faster  erec¬ 
tion,  greater  strength  and  smarter 
appearance.  The  Company  has  also 
announced  Quon-Kote,  a  new  one- 
coat  paint  developed  especially  for 
Quonsets.  The  Great  Lakes  Steel 
Corporation,  Stran-Steel  Division, 
Dept.  6,  Detroit  26,  Michigan,  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  full  details. 

NEW  TRACTOR:  During  April, 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  dealers 
are  showing  the  Farmall  "C",  new¬ 
est  addition  to  the  Farmall  family 
of  5  all-purpoce  tractors.  In  size  and 
power  it  fits  between  the  Farmall 
Cub  and  the  Super  A,  and  the  larg¬ 
er  Farmall  H  and  M  tractors. 


''It  sure  is  a  labor  saver,"  says  Adam 
Betz,  referring  to  his  Ottawa  Buzz 
Master  saw.  Mr.  Betz  has  40  acres  at 
Center  Moriches,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
which  he  is  clearing  with  the  Buzz 
Master.  "We  cleared  12  acres  last 
spring  and  fall  and  would  have  had 
the  whole  job  done  long  ago  except 
for  some  bad  weather  breaks,"  Mr. 
Betz  says. 

The  Ottawa  saw  is  a  product  of  the 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
of  Ottawa,  Kansas.  There  are  more 
than  5,000  Buzz  Masters  in  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 
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JACK  came  up  from  chores  the 
other  night  a  little  discouraged. 

“I’m  getting  tired  of  paying  for 
last  summer’s  mismanagement,” 
he  said.  “For  every  time  we  got  sloppy 
putting  up  our  grass  silage  last  sum- 
rfier,  I  have  to  spend  a  half  day  pitch¬ 
ing  trash  into  the  manure  spreader.” 

The  “mismanagement”  Jack  was 
grumbling  about  occurred  on  days 
when  because  of  other  work,  machinery 
breakdowns,  or  just  poor  planning,  we 
left  mowed  forage  out  two  or  three 
days  soaking  in  the  rain  or  dry¬ 
ing  on  the  ground.  We  had  to  get  it 
off  the  field,  and  we  fooled  ourselves 
because  when  it  was  chopped  and 
blown  into  the  wagon  it  looked  pretty 
good.  Actually,  it  was  just  green  man¬ 
ure  but  we  had  some  false  hope  that 
by  magic  it  would  be  turned  into  good 
silage  if  we  went  ahead  and  put  it  in 
the  silo.  We’d  have  been  time  and 
money  ahead  to  have  dumped  it  over 
a  bank  some  jilace. 

Every  year  we  have  pxit  up  some 
silage  that  we  should  have  known 
wasn’t  going  to  be  good  feed.  This 
year  we  have  resolved  not  to  turn  our 
eyes  away  when  bad  stuff  is  going 
through  the  blower.  We  just  won’t  put 
it  in. 

Cornell  Tests 

This  past  feeding  season  we  had 
samples  of  our  silage  analyzed  at  Cor¬ 
nell’s  Laboratory  of  Animal  Nutrition. 
The  results  were  much  what  we  ex¬ 
pected — the  silage  that  was  producing 
the  best  feeding  results  showed  up  best 
In  the  analyses.  This  silage  had  been 
put  in  direct  cut,  and  4%  to  5%  ground 
oats  added  to  it. 

Generally  our  Cornell  analyses  show¬ 
ed  that  over-wilted  grass  was  very 
low  in  carotene  (Vitamin  A).  Carotene 
helps  milk  color  and,  though  it  has  not 
been  measured  to  date,  apparently 
where  there  is  plenty  of  carotene  many 
other  vital  qualities  are  retained  in 
the  silage — some  experts  call  them  the 
“X  factors  of  production.”  They  are 
those  hidden  powers  that  seem  to  in¬ 
crease  fertility,  milk  production  and 
general  health.  Cows  get  something 
out  of  early  spring  pasture  that  seems 
to  be  lacking  in  late  pasture  or  hay. 
It  just  makes  sense  that  grass  put  in 
the  silo  right  after  cutting  stands  a 
better  chance  of  retaining  these  quali¬ 
ties. 

Wilt  or  j\ot  WTIt 

The  reports  showed  that  the  silage 
at  Boots’  farm  that  won  first  prize  at 
the  State  Fair  turned  out  best  in  feed¬ 
ing  results.  With  no  grain  fed  (other 
than  that  in  the  silage)  and  as  little 
as  3  to  4  pounds  of  hay  a  day,  his 
two-year-old  bred  heifers  literally  are 
rolling  in  fat.  This  was  interesting  to 
me  because  much  of  the  silage  he  fed 
contained  a  high  percentage  of  grass 
and,  accordingly,  not  much  protein. 
While  some  of  our  wilted  legume  sil¬ 
age  contained  almost  twice  as  much 
protein,  his  grass  silage  had  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  palatability  to  make  the  cows 
eat  even  more  than  they  needed.  These 
cows  were  not  producing  milk,  but  I 


feel  that  where  molasses  or  grain  is 
added  to  direct-cut  forage,  grain  re¬ 
quirements  will  be  lowered  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  preservative. 

Over  the  years  we  have  put  grass 
silage  up  by  a  number  of  different 
methods.  We  started  out  not  wilting 
and  added  molasses.  We  also  put  up 
some  excellent  silage  by  mixing  le¬ 
gumes  and  grain  in  the  milk  stage. 
We  have  put  up  good  silage  by  the 
wilting  method.  Last  year  we  made 
what  we  consider  our  best  silage  by 
cutting  direct  and  adding  ground  oats. 

WILTING  METHOD 

The  feeding  quality  and  analyses  of 
our  silage  have  shown  that  we  have 
made  more  mistakes  by  wilting  than 
by  not  wilting — it’s  not  as  foolproof. 
Good  grass  silage  can  be  made  by  the 
wilting  method  but  there  are  more  op¬ 
portunities  for  mismanagement. 

At  times,  rainy  days  made  it  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  for  us  to  put  wilted 
material  in  when  it  should  be  and 
caused  the  material  to  lie  in  the  swathe 
for  as  long  as  two  or  three  days.  At 
other  times  poor  wilted  silage  resulted 
from  our  own  sloppy  management. 
The  reasons  were  avoidable  machinery 
breakdowns,  too  much  forage  out  for 
our  day’s  capacity,  and  misjudgment 
as  to  how  fast  the  grass  would  wilt. 

Even  with  experience,  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  accurately  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  wilted  forage.  For  instance,  a 
handful  of  chopped  brome  grass  and 
a  handful  of  chopped  ladino  with  the 
same  moisture  content  feel  and  look 
different.  The  ^brome  appears  much 
less  wilted  and  is  springier.  The  ladino 
is  limp  and  soggy. 

The  wilting  rates  of  different  mix¬ 
tures  vary  a  lot.  Young  ladino  which 
is  up  to  80%  moisture  can  stand  out 
in  the  sun  a  long  time  before  it  gets 
down  to  70%.  The  other  clovers  come 
next  in  line  and  then  alfalfa.  The 
grasses  wilt  rapidly.  Usually  they  have 
such  little  water  in  them  that  they 
don’t  need  any  wilting  at  all. 

Even  with  the  chances  for  misman¬ 
agement,  good  silage  can  be  made  by 
the  wilting  method.  It  is  adaptable  to 
a  one  man  operation,  since  he  can 
move  from  one  piece  of  machinery  to 
the  other  and  use  his  time  effectively 
by  cutting  more  forage  at  one  time. 

NON-WILTING 

This  past  feeding  season  made  us 
equally  sure  that  good  silage  can  be 
made  by  the  non-wilting  method  and 
that  it  is  the  most  foolproof  where  it 
fits  conveniently  into  the  farm  opera¬ 


tion.  Unless  the  material  being  put  in 
is  almost  entirely  grass,  I  think  a  pre¬ 
servative  is  necessary. 

The  direct  cut  material  certainly 
keeps  the  green  color  and  is  so  palat¬ 
able  that  cows  will  eat  enough  more 
of  it  to  make  up  for  the  added  water 
they  are  consuming — it  just  means 
they  don’t  drink  as  much.  It  has  both¬ 
ered  us  a  littl^j^it  that  we  have  been 
carrying  literally  tons  of  water  to  the 
silo  that  we  could  have  let  the  sun 
take  away.  If  there  is  not  much  hand 
labor  involved,  however,  the  extra 
weight  doesn’t  bother. 

I  have  worried  that  with  extra  wa¬ 
ter  there  must  be  less  dry  feed  in  the 
silo.  I  have  since  found  out  from  the 
College  that  the  direct  cut  material 
packs  so  much  more  firmly  in  the  silo 
that  there  is  actually  as  much  feed 
in  a  cubic  foot  of  it  as  there  is  in  the 
more  loosely  packed  wilted  silage. 

There  is  liable  to  be  some  drainage 
from  the  silo  when  direct  ciit  material 
is  put  in — especially  if  it  contains  a 
lot  of  legumes.  I  even  think  we  should 
provide  a  drain  for  run-off  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  silo.  This  draining  carries 
off  some  nutrients,  but  when  you  think 
of  a  few  gallons  of  water  compared  to 
100  tons  or  better  in  the  silo,  not  much 
feed  is  lost. 

Distribulu»n 

When  we  started  making  grass  sil¬ 
age  in  the  old  days,  we  kept  a  man  in 
the  silo  continually.  That  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  do  today.  Yet  we  need  to 
be  more  careful  of  our  distribution. 

In  the  bottom  of  our  big  18-fpot 
silo  we  noticed  this  spring  that  our 
failure  to  distribute  left  light  leaves 
and  chaff  at  the  edge  of  the  silo.  The 
lighter  material  did  not  keep  too  well 
and  was  7%  or  8%  lower  in  moisture. 
This  separation  of  the  heavy  and  light 
material,  and  the  mold  pockets  caused 
by  it,  makes  me  think  that  we  should 
distribute  more  carefully  and  certainly 
go  in  the  silo  frequently  during  the 
day  to  level  off  and  tramp  the  edges. 
And  when  the  silo  is  nearly  full,  a  man 
must  be  there  full  time  to  level  and 
tramp  the  top  “wet  plug.” 

Molassos 

I  dug  back  in  our  records  to  the  days 
when  we  used  molasses  and  found  that 
we  had  a  satisfactory  way  to  handle 
it.  From  drums  rolled  up  on  a  plat¬ 
form,  it  was  delivered  by  gravity  into 
the  chopper.  We  are  now  studying  how 
this  system  can  be  adapted  to  our 
blower.  Perhaps  we  shall  want  a  pump. 

Except  for  the  war  years  when  mo¬ 
lasses  was  used  extensively  to  make 
alcohol,  it  has  proved  to  be  our  least 
expensive  carbohydrate  feed.  It  has 
also  been  our  outstanding  feed  for  pal¬ 
atability.  Even  at  high  prices  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  it  in  our  mixed  feeds. 

Now  it  looks  like  molasses  is  back 
to  normal,  finding  its  primary  use  as 
a  livestock  feed.  Improved  distribution 
systems  and  bulk  handling  to  the  farm 


Thousands  of  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  these  conclusions  on 
grass  silage  experience  from  Bab¬ 
cocks'  Sunnygables  farm.  The  end  of 
the  barn  feeding  season  is  the  best 
time  to  analyze  last  year's  methods 
and  practices  with  an  eye  to  better¬ 
ing  them  in  1949. 

Inasmuch  as  John  Babcock  person¬ 
ally  helped  put  up  the  silage,  ob¬ 
served  the  results  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  will  be  putting  up  Sunny¬ 
gables  silage  again  this  spring,  he 
is  in  an  excellent  position  to  pass 
these  experiences  and  conclusions  on 
to  you. — £.  R.  £. 


should  whittle  its  cost  down  even  more. 
As  much  as  we  can  guess  future  pric¬ 
es  on  any  farm  commodity,  it  has  a 
place  in  our  feeding  program. 

PROBLEM  AT  SUNNYGABLES 

At  Sunnygables  we  are  looking  for 
a  sensible  way  to  handle  molasses  the 
year  around,  both  in  making  grass  sil¬ 
age  and  in  feeding  direct  to  livestock. 
It  has  been  so  long  since  we  have 
handled  molasses  that  we  aren’t  quite 
sure  how  we  want  to  go  about  it.  Since 
we  are  starting  from  the  bottom  again, 
I  want  to  get  a  practical  set-up  that 
will  work  well  through  the  years.  It 
should  be  based  on  the  possibility  of 
bulk  delivery  to  the  farm,  or  bulk 
pick-up  at  the  feed  store. 

So  far  we  have  found  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  as  little  as  10%  water  lessens 
handling  difficulties,  but  how  we  can 
make  the  best  use  of  molasses  with¬ 
out  unnecessary  work  should  be  inves¬ 
tigated  thoroughly.  I  would  appreci¬ 
ate  hearing  from  anyone  who  has 
worked  out  the  details  for  feeding  mo¬ 
lasses  to  livestock  and  applying  it  to 
grass  silage. 

in  Line 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  had  a 
chance  to  sit  in  on  a  meeting  of  the 
1949  Committee  on  Grass  Silage.  Farm 
organizations  and  three  state  colleges 
had  representatives  on  the  committee. 
They  met  to  exchange  ideas  on  grass 
silage  and  to  come  up  with  a  program 
that  they  all  agreed  to.  I  was  relieved 
to  find  that  their  conclusions  were 
about  in  line  with  the  ones  wev  have 
come  to  at  Sunnygables. 

I  think  the  most  significant  outcome 
of  the  meeting  was  the  complete 
agreement  on  two  points  that  have  for 
years  been  up  in  the  air:  wilting  and 
the  use  of  a  preservative.  The  commit¬ 
tee  agreed  that,  year  in  and  year  out, 
farmers  would  be  better  off  not  to  wilt 
and  to  use  a  preservative.  They  also 
seemed  to  think  molasses  would  be  a 
good  choice  to  include  in  future  grass 
silage  planning. 

Our  young  stock  has  come  through 
rolling  fat  this  winter  on  a  ration  of 
grass  silage  and  hay.  These  heifers  were 
fed  on  Boots'  prize-winning  silage  of 
brome,  ladino  and  alfalfa  treated  with 
ground  oats.  It  is  hard  to  believe  they 
were  fed  no  grain  and  ate  very  little  hoy. 


')u 
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Only  properly  cooled  milk  is  Quality  Milk 

POLAR *0010 

Booster  Spray"^ 


Quick,  Constant, 
Neck-High  Cooling! 

Floods  continuous  icy  spray 
over  can  necks  when  less 
th  an  normal  loads  are 
cooled.  Assists  in  quick,  effi¬ 
cient,  neek-high  cooling, 
regardless  of  water  level  or 
cabinet  loading.  Circulates 
80  gallons  of  cold  water  per 
minute. 


ANOTHER 

WESTINGHOUSE 

ACCESSORY 


£Zdbes'/ntOlST* 

For  Westinghouse  Milk  Coolers 

Saves  Time  and  Energy: 

Does  away  with  back  strain 
•  •  .  backaches.  So  simple  a 
child  can  hoist  heavy  milk 
cans.  Just  hook  up  the  can, 
turn  the  crank  ...  up  and 
into  the  Cooler  goes  the  can. 
Self-locking  ...  no  danger 
of  slipping.  Tough,  galvan¬ 
ized,  woven-wire  cable  for 
heavy  loads,  long  life. 

*SEE  THESE  NEW  ACCESSORIES  AND  MILK 
COOLERS  AT  YOUR  WESTINGHOUSE 
DEALER  TODAY 


westinghouse  electric  corporation 

Springfield  2,  Mast. 

in  23  Citiec  •  Offices  Everywhere 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


Qualifications  of  Voters 
in  IVew  York  School 
Meetings 

The  first  Tuesday  in  May  will  be  the 
date  of  the  anmial  meeting  in  the 
common  school  districts  in  New  York 
State.  Each  year  we  get  questions  from 
subscribers  relative  to  these  school 
meetings.  The  following  information 
anticipates  these  questions: 

Unless  the  hour  and  place  of  the 
meeting  was  fixed  by  previous  meeting, 
it  will  be  held  in  the  schoolhouse  at 
7:30  in  the  evening. 

One  of  the  trustees  calls  the  meeting 
to  order.  If  no  trustee  is  present,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  clerk;  if  neither  is 
present,  any  legal  voter  may  do  so. 

Most  of  the  questions  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  past  concern  the  eligi¬ 
bility  of  voters.  All  voters  must  have 
all  of  the  following  general  qualifica¬ 
tions  : 

1.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  At  least  21  years  of  age. 

3.  A  resident  of  the  district  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  the  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  above  qualifica¬ 
tions,  a  voter  must  have  any  one  of 
the  following  special  qualifications: 

1.  Own,  lease,  hire  or  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of,  or  under  contract  to  purchase, 
real  property  in  the  district  liable  to 
school  taxation.  Boarder  or  lodger 
cannot  vote.  (Under  a  joint  deed  or 
joint  lease,  each  party  may  vote.) 

2.  Be  the  parent  of  a  child  of  school 
age  who  has  attended  school  in  the 
district  for  at  least  8  weeks  during  the 
year  preceding  the  meeting.  (Both 
parents  may  vote.) 

3.  If  not  a  parent,  have  permanently 
residing  with  him  or  her  a  child  of 
school  age  who  attended  the  school  at 
least  8  weeks  during  the  previous  year. 
(Under  this  one  person  can  vote.) 

Qualified  voters  may  vote  on  any 
question.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
taxpayer  to  vote  on  propositions  re¬ 
quiring  expenditures. 

The  chairman  may  vote  but  he  must 
vote  before  the  polls  are  closed;  he 
cannot  vote  to  break  a  tie. 

Many  questions  are  also  asked  con¬ 
cerning  the  procedure  if  someone  not 
eligible  attempts  to  vote.  Any  qualified 
voter  can  challenge  such  a  vote,  in 
which  case  the  person  challenged  must 
make  the  following  declaration;  “I  do 
declare  and  affirm  that  I  am,  and  have 
been  for  the  30  days  last  past,  an 
actual  resident  of  this  school  district, 
and  that  I  am  qualified  to  vote  at  this 
meeting.” 

If  the  challenged  person  makes  the 
declaration,  he  can  vote;  if  he  doesn’t 
make  it,  he  cannot  vote.  Any  unquali¬ 
fied  person  who  votes  after  being  chal¬ 
lenged  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  a 
serious  offense. 

At  a  school  meeting  any  qualified 
voter  able  to  read  and  write  fs  eligible 
to  hold  office.  According  to  law  all 
school  district  officers  must  be  elected 
by  ballot. 

If  you  should  have  questions  which 
we  have  not  already  answered,  we  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  will  get  the  answers  for 
you. 

—  A.A.  — 

WHO  DECIDES? 

I  did  some  work  for  a  man  and  put  in  a 
bill  for  515.  which  I  considered  reasonable. 
He  has  offered  me  $5,  which  I  won’t 
take. 

Unless  payment  is  agreed  upon  be¬ 
fore  a  job  is  done,  it  is  generally  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  man  who  does  the 
work  sets  the  price.  However,  you  can¬ 
not  collect  it  if  the  man  for  whom 
you  did  the  work  refuses  to  pay,  ex¬ 
cept  by  suing  him  for  the  amount,  and 
$15  is  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant 
suit. 


North  American  Accident  Insurance.Gompany* 


N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT,  16  CANNON  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Double  Date  Ends  in 

TRAGEDY 


One  killed  and  another  seriously  injured  in  this  car. 


Wayne  and  Harold  Barhite,  Sinclairville,  N.  Y.,  were  in  Warren,  Pa., 
for  the  evening  with  their  girl  friends.  It  is  reported  that  on  the  way 
home  a  truck  swerved  to  their  side  of  the  road  and  crashed  head-on  into 
their  car. 

Both  men  were  rushed  to  the  hospital.  Wayne,  a  paratrooper  in  the 
last  World  War,  died  from  a  fractured  skull  and  internal  injuries. 
Harold  was  severely  injured  and  spent  many  weeks  in  bed.  He  was  paid 
weekly  and  hospital  benefits  while  totally  disabled.  Wayne’s  father,  as 
beneficiary  under  his  son’s  policy,  received  the  death  indemnity  of 

S1,000. 

All  members  of  the  Barhite  family  had  taken  out  policies 
only  five  months  before  the  terrible  accident  happened. 
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THIS  is  the  way 


Cows  are  Going  to  be  Milked 

YOUR^Sitx^SOME  day! 


THtS  Book 

will  explain 

WHY. 


BABSON  BROS  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  3064 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  Free  Book  describing 
the  Surge  System  of  milking  cows. 


Name. 


Address- 


$tate. 


I  MILK- 


(ovmSerJ 


-COWS 


^urge 


SYSTEM  of  MtLHiA/G  COWSl 


Tills  system  of  milking  cows  is  so  very  right 
that  its  use  is  spreading  rapidly. .  .1949  may  not 
be  the  year  that  it  will  come  to  your  farm  but 
now  is  an  excellent  time  for  you  to  get  all  the 
facts . . .  now  is  a  good  time  to  tell  us  to  mail  you 
the  story  of  the  Surge  System  of  Milking  Cows. 

We  are  doing  our  level  best— materials  are  still 
short,  but  we  are  now  able  to  take  care  of  a 
few  more  farmers  every  day. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  West  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 


Copyrijrht  1949  by  Babson  Bros.  Co. 
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WANTED ! 


Cows  with  Longer  and 
Larger  Lifetime  Prodnetion 


HEN  I  was  about  five  years  old  we  moved 
from  the  hill  dairy  farm  where  I  was  born, 

I  taking  with  us  only  one  cow  which  the 
I  folks  thought  was  the  best  one  in  the  large 
herd.  Their  judgment  was  good,  for  that 
big,  almost  white  cow  followed  the  family  fortunes 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  I  remember  how  proud  I 
was,  after  I  had  learned  to  milk  on  this  cow,  to  take 
from  her  a  full  pail  of  milk  at  every  milking.  Other 
cows  came  and  went,  but  this  cow  stayed  with  us 
because  over  the  years  she  continued  to  produce  more 
than  any  other  cow  the  family  ever  owned. 

Famous  Glista  Ernestine,  owned  by  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  lived  to  the  age  of  16  years  and  had  13 
calves.  Her  annual  production  averaged  14,878 
pounds  of  milk,  and  she  had  a  lifetime  production 
of  202,006  pounds  of  milk. 

Then  there  was  that  great  Brown  Swiss  cow,  Jane 
of  Vernon,  another  outstanding  example  of  persistent 
long-time  and  high  production.  As  a  four-year-old, 
she  produced  in  365  days,  23,560  pounds  of  milk, 
testing  4.56%  and  1075.58  pounds  of  fat  on  4  times 
a  day  milking.  At  10  years  of  age,  on  three  times  milk¬ 
ing,  Jane’s  record  stood  at  21,880  pounds  milk,  testing  4.75%,  and 
1,039.08  pounds  fat.  When  she  was  12  years  old  she  delivered  a  husky 
bull  calf,  the  now  famous  Colonel  Harry  of  J.  B.  In  that  lactation 
period  on  two  times  milking  she  produced  14,915.5  pounds  of  milk 
with  a  test  of  4.24%  and  601.75  pounds  fat  in  365  days.  She  died  in 
1945  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

Ionia  Marathon  Texal,  a  Holstein  owned  by  the  Michigan  State 
Hospital,  had  a  lifetime  production  of  260,037  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  5,335  days. 

They  Die  Too  Young 

Every  dairyman  has  had  at  least  one  cow  that  lived  longer  than 
average  and  had  a  high  lifetime  production.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  long-time  producers  are  the  most  profitable  ones,  and  that 
replacements  are  among  the  largest  factors  in  the  cost  of  producing 
milk,  almost  all  of  us  place  the  emphasis  on  annual  production  of 
an  animal  rather  than  on  lifetime  production.  Just  think  of  it!  The 
average  cow,  even  a  good  one,  seldom  returns  much  profit  before  she 
is  three  years  old.  Think  what  it  costs  to  get  that  animal  up  to  full 
production!  Then  take*  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  average 
cow’s  production  starts  to  drop  off  when  she  is  only  about  6^^  years 
old,  so  the  average  good  production  lifetime  of  a  cow  is  only  about 
4  years.  Professor  S.  J.  Brownell  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cornell  University  says  that  in  U.  S.  Dairy  Herd  I mprove- 
ment  Associations,  24.6  per  cent  of  the  cows  are  replaced  every  year. 
That’s  one  quarter  of  the  dairy! 

Think  what  this  means  in  your  own  dairy  business — the  calves  you 
have  to  raise  and  feed  or  the  cows  you  have 
to  buy  to  keep  your  stanchions  full.  Do  5fou 
Wonder  why  it  is  so  hard  to  make  any  profit 
m  the  dairy  business? 

Changing  for  a  moment  from  cows  to  hens, 
when  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  is  there  any¬ 
thing  more  absurd  than  that  the  entire  flock 


A  FAMOUS  GUERNSEY  COW,  King's  Monie  of  Munroholm,  and  one  of  her 
daughters.  She  was  owned  at  the  time  of  her  death  by  Dorothy  Onderdonk 
Patrick  of  Hall,  New  York.  This  cow  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  more  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  lifetime 
production  of  farm  animals.  She  died  early  in  1948,  when  20  years  old,  after 
producing  173,672  pounds  of  milk  and  8,489  pounds  of  fat  in  16  lactations. 

has  to  be  replaced  every  single  year  in  order  to  maintain  top  pro¬ 
duction?  That’s  another  subject  we  will  take  up  with  you  later. 

You  Can  Help 

The  editors  of  American  Agriculturist  have  thought  about  this 
problem  for  years  and  we  have  talked  it  over  with  our  friends,  most 
recently  with  Dr.  C.  M.  McCay  of  Cornell  University,  internationally 
known  authority  on  nutrition,  the  feeding  of  animals  and  humans; 
with  Mr.  Leland  Lamb,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American  Dairy 
Cattle  Club,  one  of  the  best  informed  animal  husbandry  men  we  have 
ever  known;  and  with  Professor  Stanley  Brownell,  who  knows  his 
cows.  Although  the  scientists  and  dairy  breed  associations  have  done 
good  work  in  developing  the  facts  on  lifetime  productivity,  we  believe 
that  faster  progress  can  be  made  in  extending  the  productive  life  of 
cows  and  hens,  and  with  your  help  and  the  continued  help  of  research 
workers  and  animal  husbandry  and  poultry  scientists  all  over  the 
United  States,  we  hope  to  find  and  place  before  you  in  coming 
issues  methods  for  extending  the  productive  life  of  hens  and  cattle. 
In  the  whole  field  of  animal  agriculture  is  there  anything  more 
important? 

The  two  all-important  factors  in  long  life  of  man  and  animals  are, 
of  course,  heredity  and  environment.  Remember  the  debates  which 

we  used  to  have  in  high  school  on  which  is 
more  important?  I  never  could  see  much  point 
in  that  question  because  in  the  life  of  the  human 
race  or  animals  both  heredity  and  environment 
are  highly  important.  For  example,  we  know 
that  a  man’s  chance  to  live  longer  than  average 
depends  to  a  very  marked  degree  upon  whether 

{CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  9) 
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?  ^  Cheap! 


Best  Buy  On  The  Feed  Market  Today  Is 
Cane  Molasses.  Use  It — 

•  On  grass  silage 

•  With  grain  or  hay 

•  In  mixed  feeds 


CANE  feed  molasses  has  always  been 
recognized  as  a  choice  feed.  Cows 
like  it.  It  is  high  in  feeding  value. 
Molasses  is  particularly  valuable  when 
used  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
roughage.  When  fed  on  hay  and  silage, 
it  can  have  a  feeding  value  equal  to 
corn.  Today,  on  the  free  market,  mo¬ 
lasses  is  the  best  feed  buy. 

What  G,L,F,  Is  Doing 

G.L.F.  is  moving  molasses  into 
*  this  area  so  farmers  can  have  it 
for  use  on  their  farms.  Molasses  is  • 
available  at  local  Service  Agencies  in 
drums,  and  at  some  points,  where  bulk 


delivery  can  be  accepted,  greater  sav¬ 
ings  can  be  made. 

2  G.L.F.  has  molasses  available  at 

*  local  mixing  points  so  it  can  be 
used  with  home-grown  grains.  Up  to 
7  per  cent  can  be  put  in  feeds  at  local 
points. 

O  G.L.F.  Mills  are  mixing  as  much 

*  molasses  as  possible  in  all  mixed 
dairy  feeds.  Just  recently  the  cane 
molasses  content  of  flexible  formula 
dairy  feeds  was  increased  from  9  to  10 
per  cent. 

*Prices  used  were  average  for  Central  N.  Y., 
April  15. 


Sprinkled  on  grain,  silage  or  liay.  Dilute 
molasses  with  one-third  water  just  before  feeding  and  sprinkle 
on  grain  or  roughage.  Most  farmers  use  it  on  roughage  to  in« 
crease  the  consumption  of  low-cost  feed. 


To  boost  feeding  value  of  grass  silage* 

From  50  to  80  poimds  of  molasses  per  ton  of  grass  helps 
insure  the  silage  keeping.  Feeding  value  is  increased.  Helps 
keep  odor  down.  From  75  to  91  per  cent  of  the  feeding  value 
of  the  molasses  is  recovered  when  the  grass  silage  is  fed. 


IMlxod  in  dairy  foods*  Make  home-grown  grains  go 
further  and  increase  their  palatability  by  having  molasses 
mixed  with  your  ground  grains  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 
G.L.F.  Mills  are  using  molasses  to  help  bring  down  the  cost 
of  ready  mixed  dairy  feeds. 


il 


Fod  straight  to  young  stock.  Young  dairy 
stock,  beef  cattle  and  sheep  can  be  fed  molasses  straight  to  pro¬ 
vide  low-cost  feed  and  speed  growth  and  fattening.  An 
inverted  dnun  over  a  strong  trough  makes  it  easy  to  feed. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE, 
New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania — 


INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York, 

OFFICES,  TERRACE  HILL,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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Looking  a  Gift 
Horse  in  the  Month ! 


Secretary 

Brannan 


OUBTLESS  the  carrot  which 
is  used  to  bait  a  trap  looks 
very  attractive  to  a  rabbit. 
At  first  glance  the  new 
farm  program  proposed  by 
of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
looks  very  attractive,  too. 
But  man  has  at  least  one  advantage 
over  a  rabbit.  He  can  look  ahead  and 
figure  out  the  final  probable  result. 
In  the  case  of  this  new  farm  scheme, 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the  result 
will  be  a  long  step  toward  complete 
regimentation. 


In  brief,  the  plan  proposed  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Brannan  would: 

1.  Let  the  prices  of  some  foods  fall 
where  they  would  in  a  free  competi¬ 
tive  market. 

2.  Keep  farm  prices  up  by  giving 
farmers  a  government  subsidy  check 
for  the  difference  between  the  prices 
farmers  receive  for  their  products  and 
a  figure  assumed  to  give  a  fair  income. 


The  subsidy  would  not  be  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  price  supports  but  an  addition 
to  them.  For  example,  price  supports 
would  continue  on  commodities  that 
can  be  stored  like  the  grains,  and  pro¬ 
ducts  that  can’t  be  stored  would  be 
subsidized. 


A  Vote-Getter 

This  plan  is  the  slickest  vote-get¬ 
ting  scheme  ever  pulled  out  of  a  poli¬ 
tician’s  hat,  for  it  is  a  promise  of 
low-priced  food  to  consumers  while 
maintaining  prices  to  farmers.  From 
the  farmer’s  side  of  the  fence,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  a  short-lived  promise. 

When  presenting  the  plan  to  Cong¬ 
ress,  Secretary  Brannan  was  unable  to 
give  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  to  taxpayers.  This  cost  would, 
of  course,  be  tremendous,  running  into 
an  estimated  seven  or  eight  billion 
dollars  annually. 

To  share  in  the  plan  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies,  the  farmer  would  prac¬ 
tically  turn  over  the  management  of 
his  farm  to  the  government  bureau¬ 
crats.  He  would  have  to: 

1.  Observe  minimum  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  practices,  with  the  definition  of 
“minimum”  presumably  up  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

2.  Comply  with  ANY  government 
program  found  necessary  to  curtail 
wasteful  production  or  disorderly  mar¬ 
keting.  This  would  include  acreage  al¬ 
lotments,  marketing  quotas,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  the  whole  program  of  regimenta¬ 
tion.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  take 
at  least  100,000  additional  government 
employees  to  administer  and  enforce 
the  program. 

Liberty  or  Security 

Whether  farmers  will  accept  this 
program  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
they  will  trade  control  of  their  own 
business  for  a  plan  claimed  to  guaran¬ 
tee  them  a  fair  income.  We  use  the 
word  “claimed”  advisedly,  for  we  are 
sure  that  the  billions  of  dollars  needed 
to  carry  out  the  plan  will  eventually 
wreck  it,  leaving  farmers  under  bu¬ 
reaucratic  regimentation  without  the 
so-called  security  or  fair  prices  that 
are  now  offered  as  an  inducement  to 
accept  the  scheme. 

Never  forget  that  the  American 
farmer  is  vastly  outnumbered  by  the 
rest  of  the  population,  by  consumers, 
and  that  they  have  the  votes.  These 


consumers  and  taxpayers  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  low-priced  food  but  will 
soon  object  to  the  farm  subsidies. 

Count  the  Cost 

We  have  confidence  and  faith  enough 
in  the  farmer  to  believe  that  he  will 
not  give  approval  to  this  scheme  after 
he  has  counted  the  cost,  which  is  the 
eventual  loss  of  all  right  to  run  his 
own  business.  The  Aiken  Law  passed 
last  summer  provides  for  flexible  low- 
level  price  supports,  starting  next 
January.  If  the  Aiken  law  is  allowed 
to  stand,  it  will  operate  to  save  farm¬ 
ers  from  ruinously  low  prices,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  will  not  encourage 
prices  high  enough  to  build  great  sur¬ 
pluses.  The  Aiken  plan  is  more  prac¬ 
tical  and  far  less  dangerous  than  Sec¬ 
retary  Brannan’s  plan.  In  commenting 
on  the  Brannan  program.  Senator 
George  Aiken  of  Vermont  said: 

“The  recommendations  of  Secretary 
Brannan  in  the  final  analysis  provide 
for  far  more  rigid  controls  than  we  have 
ever  had  up  to  this  time.  Can  we  with  a 
clear  conscience  deny  the  same  guarantee 
of  satisfactory  income  to  other  groups 
of  our  population?  Where  can  we  stop?” 

The  statement  on  support  prices  is¬ 
sued  April  1  by  NEPPCO,  represent¬ 
ing  poultrymen,  outlines  a  practical 
and  safe  policy  for  all  farmers. 
NEPPCO  said: 

“It  is  not  economically  sound  or  other¬ 
wise  practical  for  the  government  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  prices  or  production  in 
the  poultry  industry.  Such  controls  may 
be  attempted  if  support  prices  are  suffici¬ 
ently  high  to  guarantee  a  profit. 

“Since  the  present  law  commits  the 
U.S.D.A.  to  support  the  prices  of  basic 
materials  (mostly  feed)  used  in  produc¬ 
tion,  the  poultry  industry  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  a  floor  price  which  prevents 
disaster — such  floor  price  should  by  no 
means  reflect  a  profit  in  production. 

“Therefore,  the  present  law,  known  as 
the  Marketing  Act  of  1948,  providing  for 
a  flexible  support  price  policy  after  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1950,  is  favored.” 

Most  of  the  farm  organizations,  with 
the  exception  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  are  raising  serious  and  critical 
objections  to  the  Brannan  program.  It 
is  not  certain  at  this  time  whether  the 
present  Congress  will  enact  the  plan 
into  law,  but  it  is  possible.  If  not  in 
this  session,  it  may  be  passed  in  the 
next.  Whether  or  not  it  is  approved 
by  Congress,  the  program  is  a  very 
revealing  expression  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  present  leadership  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  concerning 
their  belief  in  the  need  of  greater  pro¬ 
duction  and  farm  control. 

In  common  with  many  of  the  best 
farm  leaders  of  this  country,  we  of 
American  Agriculturist  believe  that 
the  only  sensible,  practical,  safe  pro¬ 
duction  control  is  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  supplemented  perhaps  by 
something  like  the  Aiken  law  to  pre¬ 
vent  farm  prices  from  going  to  ruin¬ 
ous  levels.  It  is  exceedingly  important 
for  every  northeastern  farmer  to  study 
the  new  Brannan  proposal  thoroughly 
and  get  some  understanding  of  what 
is  likely  to  happen  if  it  should  become 
effective. 

—  A.A.  — 

Three  factors  have  made  it  possible 
for  American  agriculture  to  lead  the 
world  in  food  production — scientific 
farming,  mechanization  of  equipment, 
and  efficient  management. 
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TRACTORS  IN  ONE* 


*By  merely  changing  the  front  end  (a  matter  of  minutes 
and  a  few  bolts)  the  Cockshutt  "30”  can  be  either  a 
*  Row  Crop  or  "Standard”  model. 


THE  COCKSHUTT  "30” 

Featuring  ‘‘Live”  Power  Take-Off  and  Creeper  Gear 

The  "Live”  Power  Take-Off  transmits  power  direct  from  engine  to  implement 
independent  of  the  tractor  drive.  With  its  separate  clutch  the  "Live”  Power 
Take-Off  provides  constant,  controlled  power  for  the  driven  implement  so  that  the 
tractor  can  be  started  or  stopped  with  the  driven  implement  operating  at  full  speed. 
This  feature,  combined  with  the  set  of  auxiliary  gears  known  as  the  "Creeper 
Gear”,  provides  the  same  continuous  power  for  the  driven  implement  as  if  it  were 
equipped  with  an  auxiliary  motor. 

We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  the  Cockshutt  "30”  Tractor.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we’ll  give  you  complete  details  and  specifications  as  well  as  the 
name  of  your  nearest  EUREKA-COCKSHUTT  DEALER. 


THE 
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MOWER  COMPANY 


1005A  NOYES  STREET,  UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


Our  line  also  includet:  POTATO  MACHINERY  •  HARROWS  •  CORN  &  BEAN  PLANTERS  •  CULTIVATORS  • 
GRAIN  ELEVATORS  •  HAYING  MACHINERY  •  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS  •  PLOWS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


STEEL  THRESHERS 


Have  built  into  them  the  quality  you  want  most — large  capacity,  smooth 
operation,  and  the  utmost  durability.  Three  generations  of  experience  in 
thresher  work  stand  behind  these  Frick  machines.  Two  sizes,  22  by  36  and 
28  by  47  inches.  Welded  steel  frame,  roller  and  ball  bearings,  spiral  beater, 
gravity  cleaner,  self-feeder  or  hand  feed.  Unexcelled  for  wheat,  oats, 
clover,  lespedeza  and  seeds.  Write  for  Catalog  76  giving  full  details. 

See  your  Frick  Dealer  or  visit  a  Frick  Branch  today !  Frick  Branches  at 
Amsterdam  and  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Easton,  and  Montoursville,  Penna., 
among  other  principal  cities.  New  England  States  Uepresentative,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Peddle,  Box  322,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Frick  Company  also  builds  Air  Conditioning,  Refrigeration,  and  Ice¬ 
making  equipment. 


MACHINERY  REPAIRS 

HEIAVY  DUTY  CANVASES  for  New  HoUand  Balera. 
Catalog  Free. 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  Los  Angeles  27.  California 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

f  ^  92  Washington  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ATWOOD’S 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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HOLD  FAST  TO  THAT  WHICH 
IS  AAH  GO  FORWARD 

OLY  WEEK  and  Easter  are  past,  but  the  splen¬ 
did  philosophy  and  faith  expressed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  by  my  friend  and  long-time  associate 
Curry  Weatherby  are  good  for  every  day  of  the 
year: 

“This  is  Holy  Week — the  week  Christ  was  cruci¬ 
fied — a  week  that  was  dark  with  tragedy  and  bril¬ 
liant  with  hope. 

“Following  the  crucifixion  was  the  resurrection, 
and  so  it  is.  After  a  storm  comes  the  sunshine,  after 
a  spring  rain  the  grass  grows  greener,  after  a  great 
sorrow  comes  peace.  These  things  help  us  to  have 
faith. 

“This  week  is  a  good  time  to  write  down  on  paper 
the  things  you  are  doing  which  are  not  good.  On 
another  piece  of  paper  write  down  the  good  things 
you  want  to  keep  and  the  other  good  things  you 
want  to  bring  into  your  life.  You  won’t  need  help 
in  making  out  this  list.  Your  conscience  will  help 
you. 

“Now  you  have  the  picture.  Do  something  about 
it  NOW,  this  week.  You  may  ask  some  person  to 
help  you  get  where  you  want  to  go.  If  you  really 
need  help  to  do  these  things  that  you  know  you 
should  do,  then  pray. 

“When  you  pray,  read  aloud  the  list  of  those 
things  you  want  to  expel  from  your  life,  then  read 
aloud  the  list  of  things  you  want  to  have  in  your 
life.  Read  the  list  three  times  each  day.  This  will 
help  you  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  It  will 
help  you  to  go  forward. 

'  “May  Easter  Sunday  bring  you  inspiration  and 
new  determination.” 

FREE  MEN  OR  GALLEY  SLAVES 

HEN  I  WAS  A  BOY,  I  did  considerable  work¬ 
ing  out  as  a  hired  man  both  by  the  day  and 
month.  Later,  I  used  to  wonder  why  I  got  so  much 
more  tired  working  for  somebody  else  than  I  did 
when  I  farmed  it  for  myself,  even  though  I  worked 
longer  hours  for  myself  than  for  the  other  fellow. 

Years  later  I  read  somewhere  the  answer  to  my 
question.  It  said  in  effect  that  American  farmers 
often  worked  longer  hours  and  harder  than  the 
galley  slaves  of  ancient  Rome;  but  the  slaves  soon 
died  off,  even  when  reasonably  well  treated,  while 
most  of  the  farmers  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  farmer  is  a  free 
man — as  free  as  anyone  ever  is  in  this  hard  world. 
He  manages  his  own  farm  and  his  own  time  with- 

f 

out  interference  from  anyone  else.  He  has  liberty, 
and  that  makes  hard  work  easier  and  even  pleasant. 

Almost  every  day  sonjething  new  comes  along  in¬ 
dicating  that  farmers  are  rapidly  losing  the  liberty 
of  action  that  makes  their  hard  work  possible.  In  a 
natural  desire  to  reach  for  what  seems  like  secur¬ 
ity — but  really  is  a  false  star — ^we  are  gradually 
submitting  to  government  regimentation.  The  latest 
is  Secretary  Charles  W.  Brannan’s  high-sounding 
program  to  give  farmers  high  prices  and  consumers 
low  prices.  It  really  doesn’t  make  sense  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  but  it  -las  a  surface  appeal. 

Read  the  explanation  of  the  plan  on  Page  3  and 
Doc  Robert’s  comments  on  Page  11. 

OLD  WELLS  ARE  DEATH  TRAPS 

HE  ENTIRE  NATION  followed  and  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  recent  dramatic  but  hopeless  at¬ 
tempt  to  rescue  3 -year-old  Xathy  Fiscus  of  San 
Marino,  California,  who  met  death  by  falling  into 
an  open  14-inch  well  shaft.  Rescuers  worked  desper¬ 
ately  for  53  hours  to  dig  an  adjoining  shaft,  only  to 
find  when  they  finally  reached  Kathy  that  she  had 
suffocated  shortly  after  she  fell  in. 

This  incident  emphasizes  the  urgent  need  of  all 
of  us  who  live  on  farms  to  check  up  on  old,  unused 
wells,  concealed  in  the  bushes  or  covered  with  rot¬ 
ted  planks,  to  make  sure  that  our  own  children’s 
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names  won’t  be  in  the  headlines. 

These  open  well  death  traps  also  result  in  fre¬ 
quent  accidents  to  livestock. 

ARIJNDANT  FOOD  FOR  HEALTH 
AND  DEMOCRACY 

HE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  of  Pennsylvania  de¬ 
scribes  the  results  of  an  experiment  made  with 
the  cooperation  of  36  normal  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  33  who  volunteered  to  go  on  a 
semi-starvation  diet  for  six  months.  The  result  was 
that  the  men  suffered  a  long  list  of  physical  dis¬ 
abilities,  including  eye  trouble,  general  weakness, 
loss  of  ambition,  and  irritability.  The  prolonged 
strain  was  noticeably  reflected  in  increased  emo¬ 
tional  instability.  Depression  was  the  chief  person¬ 
ality  characteristic. 

The  doctors  point  out  that  good  nutrition,  or  lack 
of  it,  determines  the  success  or  failure  of  govern¬ 
ments,  and  that  real  democracy  has  never  prevailed 
in  a  country  where  there  was  not  enough  food. 
These  facts  again  emphasize  the  need  of  a  balanced ' 
diet  and  the  important  part  that  the  American 
farmer  has  had  in  helping  to  win  America’s  wars 
and  in  helping  to  maintain  democracy  here  and 
across  the  sea. 

DETTER  HANDLING  OF  APPLES 

HE  MARCH  MEETING  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Apple  Institute  emphasized  the 
costly  and  serious  problem  of  bruising  and  stem- 
puncturing  of  McIntosh  and  other  soft  varieties  of 
apples.  Surveys  show  that  sales  double  and  triple 
when  these  varieties  can  be  got  through  to  the  re¬ 
tail  outlets  and  to  the  consumer  in  attractive  condi¬ 
tion.  The  job  is  to  find  the  best  way  to  do  this.  Is 
the  answer  a  new  type  of  container  ?  Store-door  de- ' 
livery?  More  education  from  the  farm  to  the  store¬ 
keeper  in  the  careful  handling  of  apples?  Or — what 
is  the  answer? 

American  Agriculturist  would  like  to  help  get  the 
facts.  We  will  pay  a  dollar  for  every  letter  we  have 
space  to  print  containing  good  suggestions  from 
either  retailers  or  producers  on  picking,  handling, 
packing,  packaging  and  displaying  apples.  The  dol¬ 
lar  will  give  you  something  for'  your  time,  and 
your  letter  may  be  of  help  to  everybody  concerned. 

Write  soon  to  American  Agriculturist,  Apple  Con¬ 
test,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  PLACE  TO  LIVE  IN 

HE  NEXT  TIME  you  take  a  ride  to  town  or 
drive  through  any  farm  section,  just  note  the 
number  of  farms  that  are  cluttered  up  with  trash. 
What’s  the  use  of  all  the  hard  work  farmers  put  in 
to  make  a  living  if  we  don’t  also  live  a  little  as  we 
go  along — and  a  better  living  certainly  includes 
pleasant  surroundings! 

I  know  how  busy  farmers  are,  particularly  at 
this  time  of  year,  but  from  my  own  experience  I 
know,  too,  what  a  lot  of  difference  can  be  made  in 
the  looks  of  a  place  with  just  two  or  three  hours 
of  picking  up  and  removing  the  trash  that  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  over  the  winter,  and  in  many  cases  over 
the  years. 

A  ROOK  TO  READ  AND  KEEP 

F  YOU  ARE  interested  in  the  truly  remarkable 
rapid  growth  of  farm  and  home  bureau  and  other 
extension  work — and  what  rural  person  isn’t? — you 
will  want  to  read  THE  PEOPLE’S  COLLEGES  by 
Mrs.  Ruby  Green  Smith.  IVIrs.  Smith,  known  to  Home 
Bureau  extension  folks  everywhere  for  her  fine  life¬ 
time  contribution  to  the  best  in  rural  life,  has  cli¬ 
maxed  her  long  service  by  writing  this  human  in¬ 
terest  book.  It  is  a  history  of  the  New  York  State 
Extension  Service  in  Cornell  University  and  the 


state  from  1876  to  1948.  But  don’t  let  the  word 
“history”  bother  you,  for  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  that  has  come  to  my  attention  in 
a  long  time. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  when  rural  folks  look¬ 
ed  down  their  noses  critically  at  “book  lamin’.”  It 
was  the  belief  of  many  rural  people  that  agricul¬ 
tural  research,  teaching  and  extension  work  were 
based  on  theory,  and  that  such  work  wasn’t  prac¬ 
tical,  and  not  worth  bothering  with.  The  men  and 
women  in  agricultural  teaching  and  extension  work, 
many  of  whose  lives  and  work  are  so  interestingly 
reviewed  in  Mrs.  Smith’s  book,  soon  changed  that 
attitude.  The  partnership  between  the  farm  and 
home  operators  on  the  one  side  and  the  scientists, 
teachers  and  extension  workers  on  the  other,  com¬ 
bined  with  modern  farm  equipment,  has  resulted 
in  making  America  by  far  the  greatest  farming 
nation  and  the  largest  food  producer  per  individual 
in  the  world. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  COLLEGES  is  published  by  the 
Cornell  University  Press  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

DID  NERIJCHADNEZZAR  EAT 
ALFALFA? 

“  ‘The  same  hour  was  the  thing  fulfilled  upon 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  he  was  driven  from  men  and 
did  eat  grass  as  oxen  and  his  body  was  wet  with 
the  dew  of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like 
eagles’  feathers  and  his  nails  like  birds’  claws.’ 

“That’s  what  grass  did  for  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Ohio’s  famous  ‘Alfalfa  Joe’  Wing  claimed,  however, 
that  it  was  not  grass  but  alfalfa  that  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  ate.  Since  alfalfa  is  believed  to  have  origin¬ 
ated  in  Iran,  which  is  not  too  far  from  where  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar  was  turned  out  to  pasture,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  plant  played  an  important  part  in 
putting  new  pep  into  the  old  man. 

“In  any  event,  there  is  something  about  alfalfa 
that  makes  it  a  hne  feed  for  cows  and  an  excellent 
indirect  food  for  man  by  way  of  the  milk  that 
reaches  his  table.  One  of  the  best  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  both  the  cow  and  ourselves  against  possible 
deficiencies  of  the  essential  mineral  elements  and 
vitamins  is  through  the  production  and  feeding  of 
this  plant.” — Dr.  F.  E.  Bear,  Soil  Specialist,  Rutgers 
University,  N.  J.,  in  the  April  issue  of  the  N.  Y. 
Farm  Club  Bulletin. 

HE  PLANTING  season  will  soon  be  over.  Milk 
prices  are  lower;  therefore,  the  need  to  decrease 
the  cost  of  milk  production  is  urgent.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  do  this  than  to  get  more  legumes 
growing  in  pastures  and  meadows.  These  include 
especially  alfalfa,  ladino  and  birdsfoot  trefoil. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

NE  OF  THE  funniest  stories  that  I’ve  heard  in 
a  long  time  is  the  following,  taken  from  the 
Ethyl  News: 

It  seems  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  ar¬ 
tist  in  Paris  who  acquired  a  tiny  turtle  at  a  night 
club.  When  he  returned  home,  he  offered  it  to  his 
landlady,  a  kindly  woman  who  was  delighted  with 
the  gift.  The  next  night  the  artist  found  a  slightly 
larger  turtle  and  stealthily  replaced  the  first  one 
with  his  new  acquisition.  Over  the  next  couple  of 
weeks  he  exchanged  each  succeeding  turtle  for  a 
still  larger  one,  until  he  had  used  the  biggest  he 
could  find. 

The  landlady  was  beside  herself  with  joy  at  the 
marvelous  “progress”  the  turtle  had  made  under 
her  care.  “I  have  an  art  with  animals,”  she  would 
say.  “Regard  the  happy  effect  of  my  care  upon  this 
creature.  In  two  weeks  it  has  become  a  giant!” 

But  then  the  artist  started  to  reverse  the  process, 
and  the  turtle  grew  smaller  and  smaller.  The  poor 
worqan  didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  it.  She 
changed  the  turtle’s  diet,  protected  it  from  drafts, 
and  tried  keeping  it  first  in  bright  sunlight  and  then 
in  the  shade.  Of  course  it  continued  to  shrink.  In  de¬ 
spair  she  consulted  the  curator  at  the  museum,  but 
he  could  offer  no  advice  nor  explanation. 

Still  the  turtle  grew  smaller,  until  at  last  it  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether.  The  landlady  was  heartbroken 
but  stoic. 

“Comfort  yourself,  sir,”  she  said,  informing  the 
artist  of  the  tragedy.  “It  is,  at  least,  historic.” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  DoUar  Guide 

The  March  uniform  milk  price  in  the  New  York  market  was  $4.25 
compared  to  $5.05  a  year  ago.  The  forecast  of  April  uniform  price 
is  $3.70  with  some  guesses  that  the  uniform  price  in  May  and  June  may  be  as 
low  as  $3.50. 

Dairymen  in  New  York  will  have  plans  presented  to  step  up  milk  promotion 

_ gee  page  12  for  details.  Consumption  has  been  slipping  while  production  is 

rising.  In  New  York  City  in  March,  fluid  sales  were  1.1%  below  March  1948 
while  production  for  the  New  York  market  was  16%  above  March  a  year  ago. 

POUI^TRYs  Turkey  growers  have  expressed  their  intent  to  increase  pro- 
duction  by  25%.  USD  A  suggested  an  increase  of  10%.  Turkey 
meat  consumption  in  ’48  was  about  3.5  pounds  per  person.  This  year’s  expected 
production  will  require  consumption  of  4.3  pounds  per  person. 

Advances  in  broiler  growing  have  reached  the  point  where  broilers  can  com¬ 
pete  on  a  favorable  basis  with  hogs  as  converters  of  grain  into  meat. 

In  March,  baby  chick  hatching  was  29%  higher  than  last  year.  For  the  first 
3  months  of  the  year  the  increase  was  37%. 

It  is  predicted  that  eggs  will  enjoy  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  rise  next  fall. 
It  stUl  looks  like  good  business  to  have  pullets  to  fill  your  laying  houses. 

FARM  LAHOR:  first  time  in  many  months  U.  S.  farm  wages 

on  April  1  were  lower  (1%)  than  the  year  previous. 
Reason  given  is  increase  in  industrial  unemployment. 

FROP  PROSPECTSs  Prospects  for  crops  are  good.  WINTER  WHEAT 

promises  a  crop  of  1,020,000,000  which  is  55,- 
000,000  above  December  1  estimate.  SPRING  WHEAT  may  add  enough  to 
make  a  total  wheat  crop  of  1,500,000,000  bushels,  which  would  tax  transpor¬ 
tation  and  storage  facilities  and  might  seriously  dent  the  government  price 
support  program.  A  crop  of  this  size  would  almost  certainly  bring  acreage  con¬ 
trols  on  wheat  next  year. 

COMMERCIAL  APPLE  crop  looks  to  be  about  average.  On  April  1,  fresh 
apples  in  storage  totaled  5,000,000  bushels,  about  one-half  of  last  year’s  figure. 

PEACH  crop  in  10  early  southern  states  is  55%  of  normal  and  lowest  since 
1943.  ORANGES  and  GRAPE  FRUIT  will  give  less  competition  than  last  year 
to  northeastern  fruit  growers. 

EARLY  POTATOES  on  April  1  showed  a  condition  of  85%  of  normal  com¬ 
pared  to  77%  a  year  ago.  Up  to  April  13,  USDA  had  purchased  nearly  120,- 
000,000  bushels  of  1948  potatoes  and  about  165,000  bushels  of  1949  crop.  In  dol¬ 
lars,  potato  purchases  have  been  amounting  to  about  a  million  a  day. 

TEXAS  ONIONS  show  probable  reduction  of  10%  in  South  Texas;  acreage  in 
North  Texas  is  37%  higher  than  last  year. 

FARM  PROGRAM:  Secretary  Brannan’s  proposal  for  farm  program 

is  getting  plenty  of  discussion.  See  page  3  for 

details. 

Farmers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  “straw  in  the  wind.’’  In  response 
to  questions,  Secretary  Brannan  has  indicated  that  corn  acreage  quotas,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  should  apply  to  corn  produced  and  fed  on  the  farm,  including  silage 
com! 


Now  control  fungous  diseases 
without  burning  the  plant  foliage 


Use  DU  PONT 

PARZATE 

FUNGICIDE 

Stop  blights,  leaf  spots,  rusts,  anthracnose  and  other  fungous 
diseases  of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions,  celery,  other  vege¬ 
tables  and  gladioli. 

•  Effective  against  late  and  early  blights  and  other  diseases. 


FREIGHT  RATES:  While  sympathizing  with  railroads  in  the  request 

for  freight  rate  increases,  farmers  cannot  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  farm  prices  are  slanting  downward  and  that  freight  rate  in¬ 
creases  would  catch  them  “coming  and  going’’  by  increasing  marketing  costs 
as  well  as  costs  of  supplies  purchased. 


V, 


\ 

yst  I  have  to  say,  “Whoa,  do  that 
&ot  my  sympathy,  I’m  ’fraid  he  can’t 


T^ODAY,  I  went  to  neighbor’s  place 
*  to  watch  him  work  at  rapid  pace; 
instead  I  found  him  lookin’  wise  and 
wantin’  to  philosophize.  “You  know,” 
he  says,  “you  may  be  right  that  no 
man  should  work  day  and  night  and 
keep  on  goin’  at  a  run  instead  of 
takin’  time  for  fun.”  “Hold  on,”  I 
says,  “what’s  this  I  hear?  Your  con¬ 
versation  makes  me  fear  the  sun  has 
touched  you  in  the  head  and  you  don’t 
know  just  what  you’ve  said.”  “Nope,” 
he  says,  “I’ve  thought  it  thru,  and 
your  ideas  may  all  be  true;  I  think 
I’ll  ease  up  for  a  while,  then  maybe 
I  can  learn  to  smile.” 

Poor  neighbor’s  due  for  quite  a  blow 
because  the  thing  that  he  don’t  know 
is  that  most  men  are  born  to  work, 
it  don’t  come  natural  to  shirk;  so  lots 
of  practice  is  required  before  a  man 
can  act  retired.  It  takes  an  early  start 
in  life — by  all  means  ’fore  you’ve  got  a 
wife — to  leara  the  art  of  laziness  or 
else  you  won’t  have  much  success. 
Why,  I  spent  years  in  learnin’  how  to 
operate  like  I  do  now,  and  sometimes 
job  some  other  day.”  Tho  neighbor’s 
catch  up  with  me. 


./ 


•  Safe  for  even  the  tenderest  crops,  "Parzate”  protects  foli¬ 
age  without  burning  it. 

•  J/icreascd  of  better  grade  result  from  healthier  foliage. 

•  Use  ^^Parzate^^  Liquid  fungicide  for  spray  applications.  Use 
"Parzate”  dry  for  spray  or  dust. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER /or  your  season’s 
supply  of  "’Parzaie.”  For  booklets  on 
these  or  other  Du  Pont  pest  control 
products,  write  to  Du  Pont,  Grasselli 
Chemicals  Dept.,  152  Housel  Ave., 

Lyndonville,  N.Y.;55  Maple  Ave., 

Sodus,  N.  Y.;  34  Riverside  Ave., 

Rensselaer,  N.Y.;  350  Fifth  Ave., 

N.Y.  1,  N.Y.;  or  Wilmington  98, 

Delaware. 

dEI) 

RES.U.S.PAT.OFK 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
DU  PONT  CHEMICALS  FOR  THE  FARM  INCLUDE:  Fungicides:  PARZATE*  (Liquid  and 

Dry),  FERMATE*,  ZERLATE*,  Copp«r-A  (Fixed  Copper),  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON*-X  WeHoble  Sulfur*— 
fmecf/ctdex:  DEENATE*  DDT,  MARLATE*  (Mefhoxychlor),  LEXONE*  (Benzene  Hexachloride),  KRENITE*  DInlIro 
Sproy— Weed  Ififfer*:  AMMATE*,  2,4-D,  TCA  and  Dinilro  Weed  Killer*— A/io;  Du  PonI  CoMon  Du*»s,  Du  Pont 
Spreader  Slicker,  PARMONE*  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor  and  many  other*.  ’•reg.  u.  s.  pat.  off. 

On  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  application.  Where  warning  | 
or  caution  statements  on  use  of  the  product  are  given,  read  them  carefully.  J 


NOW!  Du  Pont  Provides: 

"MARLATE”  INSECTICIDE— Outstand¬ 
ing  in  control  of  insects,  yet  has 
unusually  low  toxicity  to  warm¬ 
blooded  animals.  Excellent  for 
insect  pests  of  livestock,  fruits, 
vegetables,  forage  crops. 

NEW  QUACK  GRASS  KILLER  — 

Du  Pont  60  %  Sodium  TCA  Weed 
Killer  destroys  quack  and  many 
other  grass  weeds.  Ask  us  about  it. 

DU  PONT  2,4-D  WEED  KILLERS  — 

Destroy  weeds  and  give  crops  full 
benefit  of  moisture  and  plant  food . 
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Your  Farm  Can  Use  a 
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To  Grow  Good  Com 


HERE  is  something  about 
corn  that  gets  under  the 
skin  of  those  who  grow  it. 

I _ I  Figuring  how  to  beat  the 

neighbors  on  yield  has  been 
a  popular  pastime  for  years.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Pilgrims,  corn  was 
the  staff  of  life.  Today  corn  and  its 
by-products  are  the  staff  of  the  grain 
part  of  most  livestock  feeding  pro¬ 
grams. 

Thirty  years  ago  flint  corns  consti¬ 
tuted  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the 
corn  acreage  of 
the  northeast. 
These  gradually 
gave  way  to  early- 
maturing,  o  p  e  n- 
pollinated  dents. 
Now  the  open-pol¬ 
linated  dents  are 
rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing  before  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  hybrids. 

The  advent  of 
hybrid  corn  was 
the  greatest  single 
step  forward  ever  made  in  corn  pro¬ 
duction.  Not  only  did  it  result  in  higher 
yielding  corns,  but  also  in  corns  of 
better  standability,  disease  resistance, 
etc.  Good  adapted  hybrids  are  avail¬ 
able  today  in  every  corn  growing  area 
of  the  northeast;  better  ones  will  fol¬ 
low.  If  one  wishes  to  go  after  a  really 
high  yield  of  corn,  a  good  adapted  hy¬ 
brid  is  the  starting  point.  This  is  true 
for  silage  as  well  as  for  grain,  especial¬ 
ly  if  one  wishes  well-eared  corn  silage. 

A  Heavy  Feeder 

Corn  is  one  of  the  best  capitalizers 
on  fertility.  Many  farmers  will  tell  you 
that  on  a  warm  night  when  there  is 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil  you  can 
hear  it  grow.  Farmers  have  recognized 
this  ability  of  corn  to  capitalize  on  fer¬ 
tility  for  years.  Proof  of  this  fact  is 
that  corn  ground  gets  the  lion’s  share 
of  manure  on  most  dairy  farms. 

Under  date  of  January  26,  1838,  a 
farmer  near  Troy,  New  York,  writing 
in  the  “Cultivator”,  described  his  meth¬ 
od  of  growing  a  good  crop  of  corn.  On 
nine  acres  he  spread  280  wagon  and 
sleigh  loads  of  manure  (partly  refuse 
from  a  neighboring  slaughtering 
house),  plaster  (gypsum)  was  applied, 
and  pulverized  bones  were  put  in  part 
of  the  rows.  He  stated  that  he  prefer¬ 
red  the  pulverized  bones  to  the  plaster 
since  the  effects  of  the  bones  were  vis- 
able  (unquestionably  phosphorus  re¬ 
sponse).  Four  varieties  were  planted: 
12 -rowed  Dutton,  the  srnall  and  the 
large  eared  8-row  yellow,  and  a  flesh- 
colored  corn.  Planting  was  in  hills 
3’x3’,  the  corn  was  thinned  to  5  to  7 
stalks  to  each  hill.  Most  of  the  corn 
was  ripe  on  September  6.  He  harvested 


950  bushels  of  ears  from  the  nine  acres, 
which  he  valued  at  $478. 

It  is  interesting  to  npte  that  this 
farmer’s  method  of  growing  corn,  high 
fertility  plus  high  plant  population  per 
acre,  was  essentially  in  agreement  with 
present  research  findings.  The  yield  he 
obtained  was  excellent  for  those  times, 
although  not  high  by  today’s  stand¬ 
ards.  His  stand  was  somewhat  thicker 
than  would  be  advocated  for  present 
day  corns,  but  he  had  the  idea. 

Thick  Stands 
on  Fertile  Soil 

Thick  stands,  or  high  populations  as 
we  designate  them  today,  are  certainly 
out  of  order  at  low  soil  fertility  levels. 
So  is  heavy  fertilization,  whether  it  be 
with  manure,  or  commercial  fertilizer 
with  thin  stands.  We  might  designate 
a  thin  stand  as  one  plant  every  18 
inches  in  36  to  40  inch  rows  and  a 
thick  stand  as  a  stalk  every  9  inches 
in  the  same  width  rows.  A  stand  that 
results  in  a  dry  ear  weight  of  0.5  to  0.6 
pounds  is  properly  adjusted  to  the  fer¬ 
tility  level.  If  the  yield  was  low,  prob¬ 
ably  both  more  plants  and  more  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  in  order.  Larger  ears  in¬ 
dicate  too  few  plants  to  fully  capita¬ 
lize  on  the  fertility  available.  If  the 
ears  average  smaller,  the  stand  was 
either  too  thick  or  more  fertilizer 
should  have  been  applied. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  any  specific 
recommendations  for  fertilizing  com. 
I  will,  though,  point  out  what  must  be 
available  in  the  way  of  plant  food  from 
one  source  or  another  to  grow  a  real 
crop  of  corn.  A  crop  of  200  bushels  of 
ears  (100  bushels  of  shelled  corn)  per 
acre  will  use  160  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
90  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  150 
pounds  of  potash.  If  we  should  attempt 
to  supply  this  all  in  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  about  1600  pounds  of  10-10-10 
would  be  necessary.  Some  fixation  of 
phosphoric  acid  must  be  allowed  for. 

It  is  obvious  that  few,  if  any,  farm¬ 
ers  are  going  to  apply  that  much  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  corn.  In  fact,  no  one  is  rec¬ 
ommending  it.  Since  nitrogen  is  the 
plant  food  that  is  most  often  deficient 
for  corn,  we  might  do  a  little  figuring 
as  to  where  the  160  pounds  of  nitrogen 
would  come  from  if  one  set  out  to 
grow  this  kind  of  a  corn  crop. 

No  soil  is  entirely  devoid  of  available 
nitrogen,  but  a  worn-out  timothy  sod 
is  pretty  close  to  it.  We  might  credit 
a  timothy  sod  with  25  pounds  per  acre. 
Manure  on  the  average,  although  it  is 
extremely  variable,  contains  10  pounds 
per  ton,  but  we  can  only  count  on  5 
pounds  being  available  the  year  of  ap¬ 
plication.  If  we  apply  about  12  tons 
we  will  supply  60  pounds  of  available 
nitrogen  for  a  total  of  85  pounds.  We 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Easily  handled,  adaptable,  sturdy,  the 
Massey-Harris  Pony  is  the  ideal  power  for 
the  truck  or  general  farm  of  50  acres  or 
less  ...  to  handle  the  lighter  jobs  at  lower 
cost  and  greater  profit  on  the  large  farm. 

As  tractors  go,  it’s  a  small  tractor  .  .  . 
but  for  its  size,  it  has  all  the  ruggedness, 
economy  and  performance  features  of 
larger  Massey-Harris  Tractors,  even  to 
electric  starting. 

With  its  dependable  62  cubic  inch 
engine,  it  romps  along  easily  with  a  12" 
or  14"  plow  at  2%  or  3%  m.p.h.  A  high 
speed  of  7  m.p.h.  makes  quick  work  of 
hauling  to  and  from  fields  or  along  the 
highway. 

All  controls  are  at  your  fingertips. 
Clear  vision  makes  cultivating  easy.  Light 
handling  speeds  up  mowing.  Band-type 
brakes  on  final  drive,  individually  oper¬ 
ated,  “turns  you  on  a  dime”  at  row  ends 
...  in  fence  corners. 

Matching  the  Pony  is  a  complete  line 
of  quickly  mounted  tools— plows;  field, 
row-crop,  and  vegetable  cultivators;  disc; 
mower— all  designed  to  do  good  work, 
built  for  long  life. 

Look  over  the  Massey-Harris  Pony  at 
your  Massey-Harris  dealer’s.  Get  up  on 
one  and  drive  it.  For  details  by  mail, 
write  to  The  Massey-Harris  Company, 
Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 
Dept.  E-85. 
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MULTI-PURPOSE  PEST  DESTROYER 


KILLS  WOODCHUCKS 

FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  2>/2^  A  HOLE 


Simple  To  Use— Apply  With  Spoon 
A  Fast-Acting,  Gas-Producing 
Powder  —  Not  a  Bait  —  One 
Whiff  Is  Enough— It's  The  Gas 
That  Kills  'Em— Also  Kills  Rats, 
Mice,  Ants,  Many  Other  Pests, 
instruction  teoi/et  in  Every  Con 
Asir  far  CyonoQos  ot  Prufl,  Hardware,  Seed  and  Feed  Stores 


1-lb . 9e<f 

S-lbs . S3  75 

25-lbs.  .  .$12.50 
100-lbs.  .$30.00 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

30-A  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N,  Y. 


OTTAWA 

Mower 


3-MOWER  MODELS 
$89.50  UP. 


PATENTS 

PENDING 


Most  useful  machine  of  its  kind.  2  H.  P.  Red  Seal 
Continental  Motor”.  Mows  grass  or  weeds,  tills  soil  and 
cultivates,  moves  snow,  pumps  water,  runs  grinder,  etc. 
Two  Speeds  and  Freewheeling.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
Ottawa  Tiller  and  Mower  is  much  needed  year-’round 
machine.  Mows  close  to  trees  and  under  fences.  Follows 
ground  contour.  One  man  mows  3  to  6  acres  a  day.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Designed  for  farms,  truck  gardens,  private 
homes,  estates,  etc.  Sold  direct  to  user.  Free  details  with 
low  prices.  Now  in  our  45th  year. 


OTTAWA  MFC.  CO., 3-931  Lawn  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


“Woman,  remember  we're  taking  just  ONE  automobile  on  this  trip! 


■  /i. 


Do  you  want 
up  to  21  Extra  Eggs  Per  Bird  early  next  fall? 


Pullets  grown  big  and  sturdy  on  a  good  growing 
ration  will  lay  up  to  2 1  more  eggs  in  early  fall 
than  will  pullets  grown  on  poorly  balanced 
growing  feed.  This  was  proved  at  the  Purina 
Research  Farm,  and  similar  results  have  been 
reported  by  many  state  college  farms. 

Yes,  the  well-grown  bird  will  lay  extra  eggs 
worth  75c  to  $1.00  at  the  usual  high  fall  prices. 


The  surest  way  to  profit-opportunity  with  pullets 
is  to  get  lots  of  those  high-priced  early-fall  eggs. 
So  be  sure  to  develop  your  pullets  big  and  sturdy 
on  PURINA  GROWENA  or  PURINA  GROW¬ 
ING  CHOW  and  grain.  See  your  Purina  Dealer 
with  the  Checkerboard  Sign. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  •  Wilmington,  Del. 


Now. ••  get  extra-fast  growth 

PURINA  CHECKER-ETTS  develop  pullets 

even  faster  than  Purina  Mash 


PURINA 

,  chick^ 

groweh^^ 


pIOT 


Its 
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COMPLETE  COCCIDIOSIS 
PREVENTION  and  CONTROL 

SERVICE 


TIME: 


PLACE: 


The  German  offensive  broke  through 
our  lines  and  swept  over  the  YMCA 
dugout  which  was  my  headquarters.  I  was 
below  ground.  The  Old  Fighting  Third  Di¬ 
vision,  to  which  I  was  assigned,  rallied  and 
pushed  the  Germans  back  across  the  Marne. 
We  buried  our  dead  and  every  ambulance 
and  truck  were  pressed  into  service  to  carry 
the  woimded  back  to  a  hospital  base.  I 
drove  a  car  filled  with  these  wounded  men. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  we  reached  the 
railhead  at  a  place  which  I  think  was  named 
Coulommiers.  Soon  after  I  spread  out  my 
bedroll  for  the  night,  in  one  of  the  build¬ 
ings  that  had  escaped  the  German  bombs, 
a  very  tired-looking  aviator  came  in.  He 
had  had  a  terrific  day  in  the  air.  For  some 
reason  he  had  landed  here  for  the  night  and 
was  looking  for  a  bed.  I  shared  my  blankets 
with  him,  and  he  was  off  at  daylight  next 
morning.  That  was  my  first  meeting  with 
Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker. 

More  than  thirty  years  have  gone  by  since 
I  first  saw  this  distinguished  American 
“Ace  of  Aces.”  Recently,  as  a  guest  of  the 
St.  Louis  Rotary  Club,  I  had  breakfast  and 
limch  with  him.  Adventures  have  studded 
the  life  of  Eddie  Rickenbacker.  One  tre¬ 
mendous  experience  is  told  in  his  book 
“Seven  Came  Through,”  which  I  recom¬ 
mend  to  my  readers. 

I  keep  before  me  and  eagerly  share  with 
you  some  driving  thoughts  which  came 
from  Captain  Eddie’s  lips: 

“A  strong  man  may  last  a  long  time 
alone,  but  men  together  somehow  man¬ 
age  to  last  longer.” 

“None  of  us  here  is  doing  so  much 
that  he  cannot  do  more.’* 

“Think  of  the  hidden  resources  of  men 
whose  minds  never  give  up.” 

“Consider  carefully  before  you  say  a 
hard  word  to  a  man,  but  never  let  a 
chance  to  say  a  good  one  go  by.  Praise 
judiciously  bestowed  is  money  invested.” 

“Putting  off  an  easy  thing  makes  it 
hard,  and  putting  off  a  hard  one  makes 
it  impossible.” 

“The  only  undignified  job  I  know  of 
is  loafing.” 

“Steady,  quiet,  persistent,  plain  work 
can’t  be  imitated  or  replaced  by  anything 
just  as  good.” 

“Keep  close  to  your  men.  When  a 
fellow’s  sitting  on  top  of  a  moimtain  he’s 
in  a  mighty  dignified  and  exalted  posi¬ 
tion,  but  if  he’s  gazing  at  the  clouds,  he’s 
missing  a  heap  of  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  doings  down  in  the  valley.” 

“You’ll  find  that  education’s  about  the 
only  thing  lying  around  loose  in  this 
world,  and  that  it’s  about  the  only  thing 
a  fellow  can  have  as  much  as  of  he’s 
willing  to  haul  away.” 

“You’ve  got  to  get  up  every  morning 
with  determination  if  you’re  going  to  go 
to  bed  with  satisfaction.” 

Daringly, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Puhina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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In  many  areas,  locally  grown  feeds  lack  minerals  essential  to  animal 
nutrition  in  small  (or  trace)  amounts  .  .  .  NOW 


STERLING 


BLUSALT 


Supplies  Salt  Enriched  with  Cobalt,  Iodine,  Manganese, 
Iron,  Copper  and  Zinc  in  Proper  Balanced  Amounts 


FOR  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 
FOR  HEALTHIER  OFFSPRING 
FOR  GREATER  LIVESTOCK  PROFITS 


COBALT . . .  lack  of  cobalt  results  in  loss  of  appetite  and  stunted  growth 
in  sheep  and  cattle. 

IODINE  .  .  .  essential  in  regulating  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  its  secretions. 


MANGANESE  .  .  .  helps  prevent  sterility  in  dairy  cattle  .  .  .  increases 
ability  of  females  to  lactate  .  .  .  helps  prevent  perosis  in  growing  chick¬ 
ens  .  •  .  improves  eggshell  texture  and  quality. 

IRON  .  .  .  essential  in  building  healthy  red  blood  .  .  .  iron  aids  in  the 
prevention  of  anemia. 


COPPER  .  .  .  has  supplemental  effect  on  hemoglobin  formation  .  .  . 
essential  for  conversion  of  iron  into  red  blood  cells. 


ZINC . . .  promotes  longer  life,  better  growth 

Insure  your  livestock! 

Feed  ^^Free  Choice” 


*BLUSAI.T  Reg.  U.  S. 
PatentOffice— a  distinc¬ 
tive  blue  salt  for  your 
protection  against  sub¬ 
stitutes. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


CftNVaS  TARPAULINS  ] 


Direct  from  factory.  Save 
proof,  complete  with  all 
'orcements.  8  oz.  6c  ft.: 

Size  8  Oz.  72  Oz. 
6x  8  $  2.88  $ 

8x  9  4.32 

9x12  6.48 

9x16  8.64 

10x18  10.80 

Wall  Tents  5x7, 


PAINTER’S 
Money-  back 


3.84 
5.76 
8.64 
11.52 
14.40 
$1 1.00 
DROP 
quarantee. 


50%.  Brand  new,  water- 
necessary  eyelets  &  rein- 
12  oz.  8c  ft. 

Size  8  Oz.  72  Oz. 
14x18  $16.12  $20.16 
15x20  18.00 

16x24  23.04 

20x20  24.00 

20x30  36.00 


7x7,  $15.50:  9x9. 
CLOTH.  9x12.  $4.32. 
C.  0.  D.  orders 


24.00 

30.72 

32.00 

48.00 

$22.50 


accepted.  Send  for  catalogue  and  samoles. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 

DEALER 

OR 

WRITE 


0$  roiR  Carlson  Rower  Ome  wifl  conrert  your 
1  I  I  ft  F  B  0  power  dnren  binder  or  mlki* 

0  I  R  V  C  R  rower  It  will  cut  a  full  iwoth  m  ony  9rein  .  .  , 
Cut  up  to  40  ocre$  a  doy  ot  holf  fuel  cost  protect  binder 
mechanism  with  the  sensitive  clutch  eliminote  costly  port* 
replocemcnt  such  os  bull  choins,  sprockets,  bearings,  pitman 
shoft,  etc. 

OR  TORI  CARLSON  Rower  Drive  will  give  you  that  odded 
y  A  M  p  •  meosure  of  sofcty,  economy  end  cutting  power  on 
^  "I  *  even  your  toughest  cutting  jobs.  Direct  power  from 
AND  vORI  the  troctor  power  take-off  to  your  mower  or 'binder 
B  1  I  D  E  B  CARLSON  POWER  DRIVE  gives  you  the  shart> 
H  I  ■  w  b  ■  SATISFACTION! 


•*»tS0N  S-SOHS  s“o”oA”STi 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ALDEN  CO., 
132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass, 


^ POTATOES 

B|r  JOHN  VAN  GELIJWE 


A 


RE  THERE  any  chemicals 
that  can  be  used  to  kill 
weeds  in  potatoes?  With 
the  introduction  and  com¬ 
mercial  use  of  chemical 
weed  killers  in  several  different  types 
of  crops,  this  is  a  natural  question  for 
the  potato  grower  to  raise. 


Considerable  experimental  work  has 
been  done  with  many  different  types 
of  chemicals  to  investigate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  weed  control  in  potatoes,  es¬ 
pecially  as  a  pre-emergende  treatment, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  sprays 
after  the  potatoes  are  up.  Results  have 
varied.  The  now  popular  2,4-D  (2,4- 
dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid)  has  been 
successfully  used  as  both  a  pre-emer¬ 
gence  and  post-hilling  treatment.  Some 
of  the  “Dinitro”  materials  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  small  amounts  of  oil,  the  oil 
being  either  combined  with  the  dinitro 
material  or  added  separately  in  the 
spray  mixture,  have  been  used  as  pre¬ 
emergence  treatments.  Several  other 
materials  and  combinations  of  materi¬ 
als  have  been  reported  as  showing  con¬ 
siderable  promise,  but  further  investi¬ 
gation  is  necessary  to  evaluate  their 
place  for  chemical  weed  control  in  po¬ 
tatoes. 


Potato  plants  when  young  are  very 
sensitive  to  2,4-D.  However,  as  the 
vine  becomes  older  they  rapidly  be¬ 
come  more  resistant  to  2,4-D  and  late 
in  the  season  apparently  will  tolerate 
large  amounts  without  injury.  For  this 
reason,  2,4-D  is  applied  as  a  pre-emer¬ 
gence  spray  at  least  3  to  4  days  before 
any  of  the  vines  break  through  the 
soil.  This  not  only  eliminates  going 
over  the  field  with  a  weeder  after  the 
vines  first  come  up,  which  often  in¬ 
jures  some  of  the  plants,  but  also  elim¬ 
inates  early  cultivation.  The  soil 
should  not  be  disturbed  after  a  pre¬ 
emergence  treatment  until  weeds,  or 
more  probably  grasses,  start  to  become 
a  problem,  since  cultivation  will  stir 
up  a  new  crop  of  weed  seeds  and  per¬ 
mit  them  to  germinate. 

Regular  potato  spray  equipment 
SHOULD  NOT  be  used  for  2,4-D  if 
this  same  equipment  is  used  to  spray 
potatoes  early  in  the  season  at  a  time 
when  the  vines  are  sensitive  to  this 
chemical.  The  rate  used  for  pre-emer¬ 
gence  is  from  1  to  IY2  pounds  of  2,4-D 
acid  equivalent  per  acre. 

2,4-D  at  the  rate  of  %  to  1  pound 
per  acre  has  been  successfully  used  as 
a  post-hilling  spray  using  drop  pipes 
to  avoid  hitting  the  potato  vines  as 


much  as  possible.  It’s  better  to  delay 
this  application  for  a  week  to  ten  days 
after  hilling,  or  until  after  most  of 
the  weed  seeds  have  germinated  and 
started  to  grow.  2,4-D  AS  EITHER  A 
PRE-EMERGENCE  OR  POST-HILL¬ 
ING  SPRAY  SHOULD  NOT  BE  USED 
FOR  POTATOES  GROWN  ON  VERY 
LIGHT,  SANDY  OR"  GRAVELLY 
SOILS. 

The  two  outstanding  Dinitro  materi¬ 
als  that  have  been  used  as  a  pre-emer¬ 
gence  treatment  are  Sinox  General  and 
Dow’s  Contact  Herbicide.  Either  of 
these  materials  may  be  used  in  the 
regular  spray  equipment  as  long  as 
the  equipment  is  thoroughly  washed 
out  with  water  before  using  it  for  crop 
spraying.  These  materials  are  also  ap¬ 
plied  3  to  4  days  before  the  vines  break 
through  the  soil.  The  same  suggestions 
regarding  the  use  of  a  weeder  and  cul¬ 
tivator  should  be  followed  as  given 
above  for  2,4-D. 

Sinox  General  is  used  at  the  rate  of 
3  pints  plus  5  gallons  of  either  diesel 
oil  or  number  2  fuel  oil  per  acre.  The 
Sinox  General  is  first  added  to  a  small 
amount  of  water  in  the  spray  tank 
and  then  the  oil  is  added  slowly  with 
agitator  running.  If  a  weed  control 
type  of  spray  is  used,  some  agitation 
in  the  spray  tank  should  be  provided. 
The  volume  of  water  used  can  vary 
from  20  to  100  gallons  per  acre,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  type  of  equipmeJit.  The 
Dinitro  materials  should  be  tried  only 
as  a  pre-emergence  treatment. 

Although  chemical  weed  control 
looks  extremely  promising,  further  ex¬ 
perimental  work  is  necessary,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  growers  use  it 
ONLY  ON  A  TRIAL  BASIS  ON  A 
SMALL  PART  OP  THEIR  ACREAGE. 


Burton  Ketch,  Bath,  and  Floyd  Loper  and 
Ted  Flanders  of  Hornell  receive  National 
Honor  Roll  certificates  from  C.  C.  Com- 
engo.  New  York  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association,  at  the  15th  annual 
Steuben  County  Dairy  Banquet. 

Cited  for  top  honor  in  the  lifetime 
butterfot  production  class  was  Bonheur 
Rosetta,  14-year-old  Holstein  in  the  Bur¬ 
ton  Ketch  herd  of  Both  with  o  yield  of 
5295  pounds,  closely  followed  by  Floyd 
Loper's  Ayrshire  Nancy  Eleanor  with  5160. 
Another  Hornell  herd,  that  of  Theodore 
Flanders,  made  525  lbs.  butterfot  per  cow 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and 
33  other  herds  had  records  of  more  than 
350  pounds  per  cow. 
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or  not  his  ancestors  were  long-lived. 
We  cannot  do  much  about  changing 
our  grandpas,  although  if  we  find  out 
how  to  live  longer  ourselves  in  this 
generation,  we  will  improve  the 
chances  for  longer  life  for  our  descen¬ 
dants. 

Siamina  Is  Important 

But,  of  course,  we  can  do  much  to 
lengthen  the  productive  life  of  animals 
through  both  heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment.  All  breeders  know  that  by  proper 
selection  and  mating,  the  vigor  of  the 
offspring  can  be  increased  and  there¬ 
fore  the  length  of  productive  life. 
Leland  Lamb  is  very  emphatic  on  the 
point  that  to  live  a  long,  productive  life 
a  cow  must  have  stamina.  In  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  talk  he  says :  “A 
cow  must  have  the  strength,  the  ‘guts’ 
to  resist  disease  and  to  take  injuries 
without  infection.”  He  believes  that  if 
a  dairyman  would  breed  more  for 
stamina  than  for  the  popular  high  an¬ 
nual  records,  he  might  get  less  milk 
per  year  but  the  cows  would  have  a 
better  chance  to  go  on  producing  year 
after  year.  This  would  help  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  high  cost  of  buying  or  rais¬ 
ing  replacements  for  a  quarter  of  the 
herd  each  year. 

Scientists  believe,  and  every  practi¬ 
cal  dairyman  knows,  that  we  can  do 
much  to  prolong  the  life  of  animals  by 
improving  environment,  that  is,  their 
general  care,  and  particularly  their 
diet.  Dr.  McCay  and  Dr.  L.  C.  Maynard, 
also  of  Cornell  University,  both  of 
whom  have  spent  a  good  part  of  a 
lifetime  studying  the  effects  of  diets  on 
animals,  have  shown  that  by  proper 
feeding  alone  it  is  possible  to  keep 
rats  alive,  healthy  and  active  far  be¬ 
yond  their  natural  life  span.*  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Cay  now  is  conducting  experiments  on 
a  farm  near  Ithaca  to  determine  the 
effect  of  diet  on  aging  dogs.  Professor 
Brownell  also  emphasizes  the  import¬ 
ance  of  nutrition  on  longevity.  Says 
he:  “The  over-fat  die  young  in  men 
and  rats — so  perhaps,  too,  in  cows.” 

Drs.  McCay  and  Maynard  and  other 
dieticians  and  scientists  are  already 
sure  of  their  conclusions  that  adult 
people  need  far  more  lime  and  protein 
than  they  are  now  getting  in  their  diet 
in  order  to  keep  their  bodies  young. 
Our  bones  begin  to  deteriorate  soon 
after  maturity  and  rheumatism  and 
other  aches  begin  to  develop.  Our  bones 
need  far  more  available  lime,  and  the 
best  way  to  get  it  is  in  milk,  at  least 
a  quart  a  day  for  everyone,  old  and 

young.  Most  of  us  need  more  protein  to 
keep  young  —  meat,  eggs  and  whole 
wheat  bread,  well*  supplemented,  of 
course,  with  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Some  Quesiions 

Coming  back  to  the  importance  of 
extending  the  productive  life  of  dairy 
cattle,  here  is  how  you  can  cooperate 
to  help  us  secure  facts  that  can  be 
passed  on  so  that  other  farmers  can 
make  the  needed  changes  that  will  help 
to  cut  down  the  tremendous  costs  of 
replacements. 

Dr.  McCay  says  that  he  “places 
great  reliance  upon  the  common-sense 
conclusions  of  the  people  themselves.” 
So  do  I.  Every  dairyman  has,  of  course, 
'  thought  about  this  replacement  prob¬ 
lem  and  no  doubt  has  drawn  some 
conclusions.  What  are  your  conclu¬ 
sions  ? 

What  is  there  of  value  in  your  ex¬ 
perience  that  we  can  pass  on  to  others  ? 
rou  must  have  or  have  had  a  cow  or 
cows  that  were  far  above  the  average 
'ft  long-time  producing  ability.  What 
^’ere  the  unusual  characteristics  of 
hese  cows?  What  do  you  know  about 
'•heir  ancestry?  In  short,  why  did  they 
9^^st  longer  and  produce  more? 

What  do  you  think  is  the  effect  of  in- 
ensive  feeding  on  the  length  of  the 


productive  life  of  an  animal?  Does 
large  annual  production  have  any  real 
effect  in  breaking  down  the  udder  or 
reducing  the  physical  resistance  and 
shortening  the  productive  life  of  the 
dairy  cow? 

In  your  opinion,  does  confinement 
within  a  warm  and  well-ventilated 
stable  make  any  difierence  in  how  long 
a  cow  lives  and  produces  well?  Maybe 
the  cows  that  in  the  old  times  used  to 
run  under  open*  sheds  right  through 
the  winter  lived  longer,  but  did  they 
produce  as  well  as  they  would  if  they 
had  been  kept  under  more  comfortable 
conditions  ? 

Cash  Prizes  for  Experience 
Eetters 

Dr.  McCay  and  we  of  American 
Agriculturist  want  to  find  the  oldest 
best-producing  cow  in  the  northeastern 
states,  either  grade  or  purebred,  either 
in  or  out  of  a  cow*-testing  association. 
If  you  have  such  a  grand  old  animal, 
tell  us  about  it.  We’d  like  to  have 
the  actual  weight  records,  but  if  you 
don’t  have  them  we’ll  take  your  best 
guess  just  so  long  as  you  are  sure  she’s 
the  best  cow  you  ever  owned  and 
maybe  the  best  long-producing  one  in 
the  whole  Northeast.  If  possible,  send 
us  a  picture,  but  be  sure  it  is  sharp, 
with  clearcut  contrasts  or  we  won’t 
be  able  to  use  it.  i 

For  the  best  letter  on  this  important  | 
subject  of  increasing  the  lifetime  of  ' 
producing  cows,  using  an  example  from 
your  own  experience,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  pay  $25.  Second,  third, 
and  fourth  prizes  of  $15,  $X0  and  $5 
respectively  will  be  paid,  with  $1  each 
for  any  other  letters  we  can  find  room 
to  print.  Make  the  letters  as  short  as 
possible  while  covering  the  facts.  Ad¬ 
dress  them  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Long-Lived  Cow  Project,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  mail 
them  so  that  we  have  them  by  May  31, 
1949.  After  we  have  located  some  out¬ 
standing  long-time  producers,  it  may 
be  possible  for  someone  from  our  staff 
to  make  a  personal  visit  to  see  them. 

—  A.  A.  — 

”TRA]\SPEANTI]%  G” 
row  ”EGGS” 

HE  IDEA  of  artificial  insemination 
of  cows,  once  considered  quite  revo¬ 
lutionary,  is  so  common  that  every 
dairyman  is  now  familiar  with  it.  Al¬ 
though  not  more  than  ten  years  old 
in  this  country,  it  has  made  possible 
the  production  of  many  offspring  from 
bulls  with  the  ability  to  transmit  high 
production. 

As  yet,  few  dairymen  know  of  the 
many  revolutionary  experiments  that 
have  been  made  to  test  the  possibility 
of  transplanting  ova  (eggs)  from  pure¬ 
bred  cows  to  grades  or  scrubs.  The 
experiments  have  not  yet  produced 
any  living  offspring  but  have  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  point  where  an  ovum 
or  egg  transplanted  from  one  cow  to 
another  has  been  fertilized  and  has 
started  growth.  So  far,  all  such  rudi¬ 
mentary  calves  have  been  aborted,  but 
who  knows  what  results  may  come 
with  continued  research.  The  scien¬ 
tists  are  confident  of  eventual  success! 

The  possibilities  are  rather  start¬ 
ling.  For  example,  an  ovum  or  egg 
from  a  high  producing  cow  could  be 
transplanted  to  another  cow  at  each 
heat  period.  Therefore,  several  off¬ 
spring  of  that  cow  could  be  produced 
each  year  instead  of  one. 

These  experiments  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Foundation  of  Applied 
Research  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and 
the  results  of  the  work  already  done 
are  so  encouraging  that  the  Founda¬ 
tion  will  accept  grants  of  funds  to 
make  more  animals  available  and  to 
increase  the  research  staff. 


LOW  PttlCED  2 -WHEEL  FARM  WAGON 
Does  100  Hauling  Jobs  on  the  Farm 


also  .  .  .  NEW 


SINGLE  OR 
DUAL  WHEEL 
MODELS 


BEST  BUY 

IN  2-WHEEL  FARM 
WAGONS  IN  U.S.A. 


HAULS: 

Crops,  Hay,  Milk  Cans, 
Livestock,  Implements, 
Grain  ...  1 00  other  uses. 


The  FARMHAUL  does  jobs  a  4-wheel  wagon 
could  never  do  . . .  because  it’s  100%  maneuver* 
able — follows  wherever  a  tractor  can  go.  Plenty 
of  loading  space  on  7  ft.  x  12  ft.  wood  platform, 
plus,  high  load  capacity,  5000  lbs.  on  single 
wheel  models,  7000  lbs.  on  dual  wheels.  Facts 
prove  the  Farmhaul  gives  you  more  for  your 
money  in  load  capacity,  maneuverability  and 
all  around  utility.  Priced  low ! 

TREE  literature  and  complete  facts  . . . 

BUT  we  must  have  name  of  local  dealer.  WRITE 


MOUNT  VERNON  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  INC. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


IT’S  FITTED  FOR 
GRAIN  SIDES 

AVAILABLE  WITH  WINCH 
AND  ELECTRIC  BRAKES 


The  Mount  Vernon  “Champion”  Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Spreader.  Guaranteed  to  spread  SUPERPHOSPHATES, 
^ — fertlizer  and  lime  in  any  condition.  IT  CANNOT 
CLOG!  Write  for  literature. 


—  just  tell  how  you  built  a  greener-pasture  or  otherwise 


improved  your  farm  lands.  Enter  Clark  Cutaway's  big  con¬ 
test,  simply  by  going  to  your  Clark  dealer  for  rules  and  entry  blank. 
Tell  in  50  words,  or  less,  how  a  Wonder  Disker  builds  greener 
pastures  or  otherwise  improves  your  farm  land. 

This  implement,  in  addition  to  renovating  pastures,  reclaims  brush 
land,  disk  plows,  cultivates  orchards,  disks  in  hybrid  corn  stubble, 
breaks  up  land  for  grading. 

Here's  your  chance  to  win  one  of  these  money-saving  Wonder 
Diskers.  See  your  Clark  dealer  for  a  contest  entry  blank,  or  write 
for  blank  direct  to  .  .  . 


STEEL  SPROCKET  CHAIN  and  attachment  links. 
All  sizes.  Shipments  from  Illinois  Warehouse. 
Catalog  free.  HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO. 
Los  Angeles  27,  —  —  California. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICUITURIST. 


V 


>0L  PUSHES 

TO  PULL  PR 


ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS  START  TO 
BREAK  DOWN  AFTER  60-70  HOURS. 


<ry> 


HEAT  AND  WEAR  ARE  TOO  MUCH  FOR 
SOME  SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 
AFTER  100  HOURS. 


BUT  VEEDOL  WORKS  FOR  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR 
A  FULL  150  HOURS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST. 


VEEDOL  is 
available  in 
5-gallon  pails, 
,  30-,  ond  50- 
gallon  drums. 


VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars. 
Trucks. .  .Tractors. 


TRACTOR  OIL 


Veedol  actually  saves  you  money 
in  five  ways  .  .  . 

SAVES  OIL 


gives  longer  service  between  changes 
in  gasoline -fueled  tractors 

S^ES  FUEL«  reduces  power  blow-by 
i^ES  TIME—  avoids  breakdown  delays 
i^ES  REPAIR  BILLS—  resists  heat  and  wear 
/ES  YOUR  TRACTOR— protects  engine  parts 


The  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 


Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 
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DOWN  THE 


WE  ARE  HEARING  too  much 
about  farm  legislation  but  it  does 
seriously  affect  every  farm  with  or 
without  livestock.  There  are  proposed 
changes  that  can  easily  make  or  break 
any  or  all  of  us. 

The  recent  Administration  farm  bill, 
with  its  idea  of  a  base  farm  price  no 
matter  what  the  consumer  pays  and 
the  price  difference  made  up  by  a  tax 
on  every  one  or  with  so-called  govern¬ 
ment  money,  is  just  plain  bad.  The 
prices  that  farmers  would  receive  for 
their  products  would  be  the  ‘low  pro¬ 
tective  price’  set  by  the  government. 
No  individual  or  group  or  corporation 
would  dare  handle,  store,  or  process 
food  at  a  higher  price  than  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  set.  It  would  not  be  good 
judgment  or  good  business  under  these 
set  prices  no  matter  how  low  they 
were.  But  it  would  be  good  business 
and  good  judgment  to  get  in  under  the 
government  price.  So  then  you’d  have 
government  striving  to  hold,  and  every 
other  interest  except  the  farmer  striv¬ 
ing  to  break  down,  a  combination  in 
which  the  farmer  would  be  in  a  ruin¬ 
ous  price  squeeze. 

To  set  prices  on  the  farm  is  not  only 
impracticable  but  impossible.  Let’s 
take  cows.  There  are  choice,  good,  me¬ 
dium,  poor,  dry  fed,  grass,  light  weight, 
medium  weight,  heavy  weight,  and 
yellow  or  white  color  of  the  meat  and 
fat.  I’m  speaking  of  just  beef  cows. 
When  we  get  into  dairy  cows  and  heif¬ 
ers  it  is  even  ^orse.  Every  day  I  see 
cows  sell  from  $60  to  $400  in  all  kinds 
of  shapes,  sizes  and  conditions.  The 
different  kinds  and  conditions  of  hay 
are  just  another  example  that  no  justi¬ 
fiable  farm  price  could  possibly  be  set 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

on  many,  many  products. 

Any  food  handler  or  processor  will 
tell  you  that  the  grade  is  as  important 
as  the  price  and  in  most  cases  is  the 
base  of  the  price.  Unfortunately,  or 
perhaps  fortunately,  this  makes  any 
type  of  government  subsidy  or  farm 
parity  price  unfair,  unjust  and  doom¬ 
ed  to  failure  over  a  period  of  time. 
This  is  why  government  ‘set  prices’ 
are  and  can  only  be  average  prices. 
Farm  products  are  not  sold  at  average 
prices;  they  are  sold  at  grade  prices. 

Now  they  are  caying  that  in  order 
to  make  these  things  all  work,  we 
must  have  acreage  allotments.  I  think 
you  can  figure  this  will  be  the  next 
step.  Acreage  allotment  can  never  be 
fair  either,  because  you  may  have 
acres  that  are  more  productive  or 
cheaper  to  operate  than  mine,  and  even 
the  government  will  agree  that  just 
because  of  this  difference  in  land  they 
cannot  give  me  more  for  what  I  pro¬ 
duce  than  they  do  you. 

Government  meddling,  so-called  pro¬ 
tection  with  hand-outs  to  first  this 
group  and  then  that,  has  brought  about 
all  these  unfair  and  seemingly  unsur- 
mountable  conditions.  Naturally  I  am 
not  trying  even  to  intimate  that  I  have 
the  answer.  The  only  thing  is,  the  sit¬ 
uation  could  get  worse.  Take  that  60% 
sliding  scale  parity  we  of  the  North 
seem  to  be  fighting  for.  If  prices  are 
set  at  60%,  that  is  where  they  will 
tend  to  stabilize,  and  this  is  too  low 
for  farmers  to  exist.  If,  too,  the  cotton 
farmer  or  southern  farmer  through 
legislative  power  and  vote  pressures 
gets  100%  of  parity,  which  they  are 
fighting  for,  then  the  farmer  of  the 
Northeast  is  working  with  two  strikes 
against  him  before  he  starts.  What  a 
mess  it  all  develops  into! 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  overheard  the 
‘men  folks’  talk  with  indignation,  con¬ 
tempt  and  slurs  of  pork  barrel  politi- 
{ Continued  on  Page  19) 


Popcorn  for  the  Home  Garden 

By  R.  G.  WIGGANS 


Most  everyone  has  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  entering  into  the  joys  of 
friendly  conversation,  wholesome  rec¬ 
reation,  and  epicurean  satisfaction 
around  a  fireplace  with  friends  and  a 
dish  of  well-seasoned,  eye-appealing, 
delicious  popped  corn.  It  is  the  desire 
to  repeat  these  experiences  that  often 
tempts  a  home  gardener  to  try  his 
skill  at  producing  his  own  supply.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  his  efforts  do  not  always 
n^eet  with  success. 

The  chief  cause  for  the  frequent  dis¬ 
appointments  is  lack  of  an  adapted 
variety.  There  are  several  types  of  pop¬ 
corn  determined  by  shape  and  size  of 
kernel  and  ear,  and  a  number  of  var¬ 
ieties  within  each  type  depending  pri- 
marily  on  color  but  sometimes  on  ma¬ 
turity  or  some  other  factor. 

^"^ortheast  Needs  Early 
Varieties 

As  a  rule  the  popcorn  of  commerce 
IS  a  yellow  pearl,  late-maturing,  high- 
producing  sort,  handicapped  by  a 
coarse  hull  and  often  a  not-too-desira- 
me  flavor.  This  type  is  unsuited  to  the 
Northeast  but  it  can  be  and  is  grown 
economically  and  on  a  large  scale  in 
hmited  areas  of  the  corn  belt.  (Three 
Counties  in  Iowa  produce  25%  of  the 
commercial  popcorn  of  the  United 
tates.)  It  will  not  mature  in  the 
Northeast;  neither  will  it  meet  the 


quality  requirements  desired  in  a  home 
grown  produet. 

The  so-called  white  rices  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  too  late  for  the  area  and  have  de¬ 
creased  in  popularity  because  of  lower 
expansion  in  popping  than  some  oth¬ 
ers. 

It  is  the  early  maturing,  small-eared 
Japanese  Hulless  and  Tom  Thumb 
strains  that  are  best  suited  for  the 
cool,  short  growing  seasons  experienc¬ 
ed  in  much  of  New  York  and  New 
England.  In  general,  these  are  the  on¬ 
ly  ones  which  are  sufficiently  early  to 
mature  satisfactorily.  An  immature 
popcorn  will  pop  but  the  expansion  is 
very  small  and  the  quality  inferior 
when  compared  to  the  same  variety 
well-matured. 

The  yield  of  early-maturing,  well- 
adapted  strains  is  never  as  great  as 
later  maturing  varieties  of  commerce, 
but  the  quality  is  almost  always  super¬ 
ior.  'The  sources  of  supply  of  these  var¬ 
ieties  are  not  too  adequate,  but  these 
varieties  are  on  the  market  and  are 
listed  by  some  seed  firms.  Often  local 
adapted  strains  offer  a  reliable  source 
of  supply. 

In  general,  anyone  who  can  g;row 
good  sweet  corn  can  use  the  same 
methods  to  grow  good  popcorn  from 
adopted  varieties.  For  the  smaller,  bet¬ 
ter  varieties,  plant  6  inches  apart  in  2 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


MALSBARY 

DAIRY  HEATERS 


Hot  water  instantly— Live  steam  in  3 
minutes  using  bottled  or  natural  gas. 

MSr£R/  CHEAPER!  MORE  RELIABLE! 

Save  time  and  reduce  fuel  costs  with  Malsbary  gas- 
fired  Dairy  Heaters!  Specially  constructed  for  faster, 
cheaper  dairy  cleaning,  these  sturdy  units  are  quick 
starting  and  economical  to  operate.  Inexpensive  fuel 
is  always  handy  in  tank  or  pipe— weather  protected. 
Dairymen  everywhere  are  changing  to  Malsbary 
Heaters  because; 

•  Instant  hot  water—  Live  steam  in  3  minutes, 

•  Reasonable  price,  lowest  fuel  cost. 

•  Simple,  safe  operation. 

•  Small  but  rugged. 

•  Full  guarantee.  Years  of  troublefree  use. 

FOUR  HANDY  SIZES: 


CAPACITY 

BOTTLE  CRATES  IN  CANS 

GAS  USED 

PER  HOUR 

5 

6 

2  gallons  per  minute 

%  gallon 

13 

10 

4  gallons  per  minute 

I'/i  gallon 

14 

10 

4  gallons  per  minute 

Vh  gallon 

20 

15 

6  gallons  per  minute 

2'A  gallon 

SINCE  1921 


MALSBARY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

845  92nd  AVENUE  •  OAKLAND  3,  CALIFORNIA 


NOW  READY 

PLANTS— 500,  $2.25;  1,000,  $4,50, 

COPENHAGEN  MARKET,  GOLDEN  ACRE,  EARLY 
JERSEY,  CHARLESTON  WA KE FI  ELD,  FLAT  DUTCH, 
BALLHEAD  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 500,  $1.75:  1,000, 
$3.00. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS— $1.00  per  hundred;  READY 
MAY  15th— 30th. 

MARGLOBE,  RUTGER  AND  OTHER  VARIETIES  OF 
TOMATO  PLANTS— 500,  $2.50:  1,000.  $4.00. 

PORTO  RICO  and  other  varieties  of  SWEET  POTATO 
PLANTS  from  certified  seed — 500,  $2.50;  1.000,  $4.75: 
ready  June  1st — lOth. 

RUBY  KING  AND  CALIFORNIA  WONDER  SWEET 
PEPPER  PLANTS— 500,  $2.75;  1,000,  $5.50. 

ADD  25c  for  500,  add  50c  for  1,000  extra  for  postage 
charges— ORDER  EARLY! 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


CUMBERLAND  BLACK  RASPBERRY  I  yr.  No.  I,  25— 

$1.35;  50 — $2.35.  Latham  or  Cumberland  transplants. 
25 — $3.75  :  50 — $7.00.  Gem  everbearing,  100 — $2.25;  250 
— $4.65.  Dunlap,  100 — $1.50;  250 — $3.25.  Premier,  100 
— $2.00;  250— $4.00.  Postpaid. 

Wolnik  Nurseries,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

"Virginia's  Oldest  &  Largest  Growers" 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato,  Onion, 
Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Pepper  &  Brussel 
Sprouts. 

Get  our  catalog  &  special  quantity  prices. 

J.  P.  Council!  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  Yellow  or 
White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Ber¬ 
mudas,  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Shipping  daily  until  June.  300,  $1.15; 
500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  3000.  $4.25;  6000. 
$7.0O  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Contains  METHOXYCHLOR, 

the  safe,  USD  A- approved  in¬ 
secticide  for  fly  and  lice  control 
on  dairy  cattle 


ProtectSi  against 

HORN  FLIES  •  STABLE  FLIES  •  HOUSE  FLIES 
BLACK  FLIES  •  CATTLE  LICE  •  MOSQUITOES 


Repels 

HORSE  FLIES  ^  DEER  FLIES 


INNIS,  SPEIDEN  &  CO. 

117  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  6 

BOSTON  CINCINNATI 

CHICAGO  GLOVERSVILLE 
CLEVELAND  PHILADELPHIA 


Here’s  the  modern,  scientific  way  to  con¬ 
trol  flies  and  lice  on  dairy  cattle!  Meth- 
oxychlor  is  safe  and  effective — micro¬ 
scopic  particles  coat  hair  and  hide. 
L,abor-savinj^  method  of  application — 
open  the  valve  and  apply  with  paint 
sprayer  motions.  Economical — only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  day  per  anunal. 
I-onglasting;  —  less  washoff  than  witli 
water  sprays.  Will  not  frighten  or  injure 
livestock.  Can  use  in  winter  without 
chilling  animal. 

FREE!  Descriptive  folder 
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The  NEW  1949 

soxee 


WITH  THE  BUILT-IN 

TUG  AND  PULL 


FIGURED  OVER  THE 


NEXT  TEN  YEARS  THAT’S 
ALL  IT  WILL  COST  THE 
AVERAGE  DAIRY  FARMER 
TO  SWITCH  TO  A  SURGE 

Assuming  that  operating  and  other 

costs  will  be  abqut  the  same,  you 

can  save  about  8  cents  a  day  by  using 

the  machine  that  you  now  have  ...  or 

.  .  .  you  can  spend  8  cents  a  day  and 

have  Surge  Milking. 

/ 

If  the  Surge  really  will  do  more  of 
your  work — if  it  really  will  milk  your 
cows  faster  and  cleaner  and  save  you 
more  time  —  if  the  teat  cups  that  stay 
down  where  they  belong  really  will 
protect  the  udders  of  your  good  cows — 
then  the  Sur^e  mi^ht  very  easily  earn 
you  several  times  the  8  cents  a  day. 

Your  neighbors  who  have  used  other 
machines  can  tell  you  what  a  Surge  will 
do  that  other  machines  don’t  do— your 
Surge  Service  Dealer  can  show  you 
how  it  does  it.  He  might  be  able  to 
milk  that  cow  that  your  machine 
won’t  milk . . .  anyhow  he’s 
willing  to  try. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  off  N.  Y. 

842  WEST  BELDEN  AVE.  •  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y.  •  DEPT.  3065 


Please  send  me  your  book  “The  Surge  Milker  .  .  .  the  Milking 
Machine  that  CAN  put  Money  BACK  into  your  pocket.” 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS  or  R.  F.  D. _ 

CITY _ STATE 


I  om  milking. 


.cows. 


COPYRt&HJ  BY  BABSON  BROB.  CO. 
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Proposed  New  Milk 
Deserves  Careful 


Formula 

Study 


INCE  ITS  adoption  in  1938 
the  New  York  Milk  Order 
has  contained  a  formula  for 
determining  the  price  of 
Class  I  milk.  For  several 
years  the  formula  has  been  entirely 
unsatisfactory.  In  fact,  it  has  not  been 
used  for  some  time,  prices  being  de¬ 
termined  by  hearings  or  by  suspension 
of  certain  provisions  in  the  Order. 

Following  much  discussion  about  the 
shortcomings  of  the  formula.  Admin¬ 
istrator  Blanford,  in  the  fall  of  1947; 
appointed  a  committee  to  study  the 
problem  and  recommend  a  new  form¬ 
ula.  Meanwhile,  a  new  formula  was 
adopted  for  the  Boston  market  and  in 
recent  months  the  New  York  Class  I 
price  has  been  tied  to  the  Boston  price 
but  has  been  19  cents  below  it. 

The  committee  made  its  report  at 
Syracuse  in  February  and  a  summary 
of  the  report  was  given  you  on  page  3 
of  the  M-diVch  5  American  Agriculturist. 
Since  then,  meetings  have  been  held  in 
many  parts  of  New  York  State  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  proposed  formula  and  to  an¬ 
swer  your  questions. 


Regular  Hearings 

The  committee  stated  an  opinion 
that  no  formula  is  likely  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  at  all  times,  therefore,  they 
made  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  two  regular  hearings  be 
held  each  year  (in  February  and  in 
September)  to  consider  the  Class  I 
price  only. 

2.  That  after  a  hearing,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  have  the  authority 
to  raise  or  lower  the  Class  I  price  by 
not  more  than  5  per  cent  without  pro¬ 
ducer  approval.  If  evidence  at  any 
hearing  indicated  a  need  for  a  greater 
change,  an  amendment  to  the  Order 


would  be  issued  to  producers  for  their 
approval. 

3.  That  prompt  decisions  on  price 
changes  follow  all  hearings. 

The  Proposed  Formula 

The  committee  believes  that  the 
right  formula  would  take  care  of 
month  to  month  changes  without  the 
necessity  of  hearings.  A  formula  was 
proposed  based  on  the  following  fac¬ 
tors: 

1.  The  U.  S.  wholesale  price  index 
which  measures  ups  and  downs  in  the 
general  price  level. 

2.  The  supply  of  and  demand  for 
fluid  milk  as  shown  by  the  percentage 
of  the  total  supply  used  as  fluid  milk. 
When  the  figures  showed  too  much 
surplus  the  price  would  drop;  when  too 
little  it  would  increase. 

3.  A  seasonal  adjustment  to  give 
higher  prices  in  the  fall  and  lower 
prices  in  the  spring.  This  would  tend 
to  even  off  production  and  prevent  fall 
shortages. 

The  basic  price  to  which  the  formula 
would  be  applied  was  not  suggested. 
For  purposes  of  illustrating  how  the 
formula  would  work,  the  committee 
used  the  average  price  for  1948. 

Amendment  Needed 

The  new  Class  I  formula  will  become 
effective  if  and  when  it  is  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  producers  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment.  One  or  more 
producers’  associations  anight  petition 
for  a  hearing  on  such  an  amendment. 

As  a  dairyman,  the  determination  of 
the  price  for  your  milk  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  you.  If  you  have  any  questions 
about  any  angle  of  the  new  proposal 
we  will  be  glad  to  get  the  answers 
for  you. 


New  York  Dairymen  to  Consider 
Bigger  MUk  Promotion  Plan 


At  a  meeting  in  Syracuse  on  April 
25,  about  250  dairymen  from  all 
parts  of  New  York  State  approved  a 
plan  to  step  up  milk  advertising  and 
promotion  by  producers. 

For  the  past  four  years  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  dairymen  have  con¬ 
tributed  money  to  the  American  Dairy 
Association  of  New  York,  which  con¬ 
ducts  a  national  advertising  campaign 
directed  to  consumers  of  dairy  products. 

The  National  Dairy  Council,  using 
money  from  producers  but  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  dealers  and  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  works  through 
schools,  publications,  doctors,  dentists, 
and  other  groups  interested  in  health 
to  give  consumers  facts  about  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  using  more  milk.  To  do 
this  job,  dairy  councils  are  organized 
around  specific  markets.  In  New  York 
State,  dealers  in  the  Binghamton  area 
have  signed  up  to  give  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  a  council  there;  about  one-half 
the  Buffalo  dealers  have  signed,  and 
Syracuse  dealers  have  shown  consider¬ 
able  interest. 

Many  dairymen  believe  that  both 
programs  have  merit,  that  they  dove¬ 
tail  rather  than  duplicate  each  other, 
and  that  both  deserve  the  support  of 
dairymen. 

The  meeting  at  Syracuse  was  called 
by  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Dairy  Committee  after  two  smaller 
meetings  to  work  out  some  definite 
suggestions.  Here  is  an  explanation  of 
the  plan  proposed  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  those  present  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  meeting: 

To  get  away  from  the  necessity  of 
making  two  appeals  to  dairymen,  a 
small  group  with  representatives  from 


dairy  co-ops,  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Grange  will  be  incorporated  under 
a  suitable  name.  This  group  will  have 
these  responsibilities: 

1.  Handle  money  turned  over  by  all 
dairymen  who  authorize  a  deduction 
from  milk  checks  of  one  cent  a  hun¬ 
dred  for  all  milk  produced. 

2.  Allocate  and  turn  over  to  the 
A.D.A.  and  the  National  Dairy  Council 
appropriate  shares  of  this  money. 

3.  Correlate  the  activities  of  the  two 
associations  to  avoid  duplication. 

4.  Develop  a  plan  for  setting  up  coun¬ 
ty  committees  to  get  in  touch  with 
dairymen,  explain  the  plan  to  them, 
and  ask  for  authorizations  for  deduc¬ 
tions  from  rhilk  checks. 

Because  some  expense  will  be  in¬ 
volved  in  organizing  the  program,  the 
money  necessary  for  this  purpose  has 
been  advanced  by  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  Eastern  Producers’  Coopera¬ 
tive,  the  Producers’  Bargaining  Agen¬ 
cy,  and  the  Dairymen’s  League.  The 
money  advanced  by  these  organizations 
will  be  repaid  with  money  coming 
from  authorized  deductions  from  milk 
checks. 

Before  the  outline  of  the  plan  was 
presented  to  the  Syracuse  meeting, 
Kenneth  Geyer,  General  Manager  of 
the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  told  of  the  excellent  results 
that  Connecticut  dairymen  had  had 
from  milk  publicity  in  that  state. 

The  work  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association  was  explained  by  General 
Manager  Owen  Richards,  and  the  work 
of  the  Dairy  Councils  was  outlined  by 
President  Milton  Hult. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  in 
(Continued  on  Page  Ik) 
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Humus  Dues  Not 
Replace  Fertilizer 

NO  ONE  questions  the  importance  of 
humus  in  the  soil.  There  is  a  group, 
however,  who  are  preaching  that  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizer  is  positive¬ 
ly  harmful,  and  that  all  our  crop  pro¬ 
duction  problems  can  be  solved  by  the 
use  of  humus.  This  is  pushing  a  good 
idea  much  too  far. 

Organic  matter  is  a  great  soil  im¬ 
prover.  It  holds  water,  thereby  prevent¬ 
ing  soil  erosion.  It  acts  as  food  for 
many  desirable  organisms  which  live 
in  the  soU.  It  contains  plant  food 
which  can  be  used  by  crops.  It  im¬ 
proves  the  physical  qualities  of  soils 
whether  they  are  too  light  or  too  heavy. 

However,  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  grow  a  yearly  crop  and  also  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  a  field  the  amount  of  plant 
material  we  would  like  to  have  added 
to  the  soil.  It  is  very  well  to  talk 
about  making  compost  piles,  etc.,  but 
the  plant  material  must  be  grown 
somewhere,  and  if  you  take  it  from  one 
area  to  add  to  another,  the  first  area 
naturally  suffers.  To  pursue  the  fallacy 
of  the  idea  a  step  farther,  it  is  easy 
to  figure  that  the  country’s  food  supply 
would  be  skimpy  indeed  were  it  not 
for  the  tremendous  amounts  of  plant 
food  added  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
commercial  fertilizer. 

By  all  means  add  organic  matter  to 
the  soil  in  any  profitable  way  you  can. 
At  the  same  time,  don’t  sell  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  short.  Use  plenty  of  it 
and  you  will  not  only  grow  better 
crops  but,  through  the  liberal  use  of 
fertilizer,  you  will  have  greater  crop  ' 
residues  to  turn  under  to  make  humus. 

—  A.A.  — 

WHAT  IT  TAKES 
TO  GROW  GOOD  CORIV 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
need  75  additional  pounds,  assuming 
100  per  cent  utilization,  which  is  too 
good  to  hope  for.  The  average  farmer 
will  apply  at  planting  about  300 
pounds  of  a  mixed  fertilizer  containing 
about  5  per  cent  nitrogen.  This  sup¬ 
plies  15  pounds,  leaving  a  deficit  of  60 
pounds.  This  60  pounds  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  one  of  the  following  three 
ways,  or  a  combination  of  them: 

1.  A  legume  sod.  In  Cornell  experi¬ 
ments  corn  yielded  26  bushels  per  acre 
more  on  alfalfa  sod  than  on  timothy. 

2.  Another  12  tons  of  manure.  It  is 
best,  though,  to  spread  the  manure 
around  rather  than  putting  it  all  on 
the  com  ground. 

3.  600  pounds  of  10-10-10  fertilizer 
broadcast  and  plowed  down.  This  re¬ 
quires  more  money  than  the  average 
farmer  is  likely  to  spend  for  fertilizer. 
Consequently,  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  many  harvesting  a  crop  of  200 
bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre,  or  an  equi¬ 
valent  yield  of  silage,  although  it  is  a 
reasonable  objective  on  good  soil,  and 
even  the  shortest  season  hybrids  have 
greater  yielding  ability  than  that. 

I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  fertilizer  and  a  good  hy¬ 
brid  are  the  only  things  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  bumper  yields  of  corn.  Naturally, 
there  must  be  ample  rainfall,  weed  con¬ 
trol,  etc.  It  cannot  be  done,  though, 
without  the  plant  food  and  an  adapted 
corn.  Taking  the  Northeast  as  a  whole, 
a  good  grassland  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  will  do  as  much,  perhaps  more, 
for  corn  yields  than  any  other  one 
thing.  This  will  result  in  more  nitrogen 
through  the  plowing  down  of  sods  con¬ 
taining  more  legumes  and  better  tilth 
m  our  soils,  with  the  consequent  better 
Water  absorbing  and  retaining  capa- 
oity.  We  will  have  to  fertilize  our  grass 
otter  to  get  this  kind  of  grassland 
and  We  can  still  use  with  profit  more 
ortilizer  nitrogen  on  com  than  we 
now  do,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  farm- 
ors  will  be  able  to  get  all  they  want 
this  year. 


•  When  you  use  a  Case  Model  ”VAC”  you  get  in 
a  light  2-plow  tractor  the  eager  performance  and 
ENDURANCE  that  you  would  expect  from  big¬ 
ger,  more  costly  tractors.  You  get  a  heavy-duty 
engine,  Case-built  to  run  year  after  year  with  little 
upkeep.  It’s  a  long-stroke  engine  that  gives  full 
power  at  moderate  piston  speed,  pulls  still  stronger 
when  slowed  down.  This  "lugging”  ability  saves 
you  a  lot  of  gear  shifting. 

When  you  cultivate  with  the  "VAC”  the  main 
gangs  are  ahead  of  you,  easy  to  watch  and  quick 
to  go  where  you  steer.  Only  the  middle  sweeps  are 
behind,  to  plow  out  the  wheel  tracks.  With  "quick- 
dodge”  Case  steering  you  can  go  fast,  yet  cultivate 
close  and  clean.  At  the  end  of  the  row  you  touch 
the  hydraulic  control  and  the  gangs  come  up.  They 


go  down,  too,  with  the  same  quick,  quiet  hydraulic 
action. 

Like  the  larger  Case  tractors,  the  "VAC”  has 
plenty  of  clearance — not  only  under  the  axle  for 
big  crops  but  under  the  engine  for  implements.  For 
still  higher  clearance  there’s  the  Model  "VAH” 
shown  in  the  smaller  picture.  It’s  great  for  dusting 
and  spraying  tall  crops,  as  well  as  cultivating  closely 
spaced  rows. 

Go  to  your  Case  dealer  and  see  the  *'VAC.’* 
Compare  it  for  size  and  capacity  with  any  tractor 
anywhere  near  its  price.  For  quality,  compare  it 
with  any  tractor  at  any  price. 

LEARN  ABOUT  THE  LATEST  . . .  MAIL  COUPON 


Get  latest  information — no  cost  or  obligation.  Just 
check  the  items  that  interest-you,  write  or  print  your 
name  ancf  address,  and  mail  today  to  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
Dept.  E- 11,  Racine,  Wis.  ' 


D  “V AC”  2-plow  tractor 

Q  “VAH”  high-clearance 
tractor 


D  Forage  Harvester 
D  SHced-Hay  baler 


D  Informative  booklet  “How  to  Make  High- 
Protein  Hay.” 


Name. 


Posi  Office . 
RBD _ 


.State . 


The  Case  Forage  Harvester  is  simple  and  fast 
because  it  is  built  from  the  beginning  for  both 
windrows  and  standing  row  crops.  It’s  so  easy  on 
power  you  can  run  it  with  a  full  2-plow  tractor, 
yet  has  capacity  to  use  the  power  of  3  and  4-plow 
tractors.  One  man  cuts,  chops  and  loads  12  to  16 
tons  per  hour  of  heavy  corn  for  silage — similar 
amounts  of  hay,  either  green  for  silage  or  cured 
for  barn  storage.  Harvests  all  forages,  including 
combined  straw  for  bedding.  Available  with 
either  or  both  windrow  and  row-crop  units. 
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Drive  the  Big  Bargain 

The  Low-Price  CASE  Tractor 
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What  exclusive  features 


A  Harder  Silo,  and  only  a  Harder,  gives 
you  exclusive  features  of  design, 
strength  and  convenience.  Take,  for 
example,  the  sturdy  Harder  Hinged 
Door  Front.  It  has  a  continuous  opening 
front,  thus  permitting  removal  of  ensilage 
from  any  level.  And  that’s  just  one  of 
ithe  many  exclusive  Harder  features. 

Why  not  plan  to  inspect  a  HARDER 
WOOD  STAVE  SILO  soon?  Meanwhile, 
drop  us  a  line.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send 
you  illustrated  descriptive  material 
about  all  the  exclusive  features  in  a 
HARDER  WOOD  STAVE  SILO.  They’re 
very  important  to  you!  Compare! 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27,00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  DAYS  LATER— Now 
badly  swollen,  caked,  bag  is  often  normal, 
due  to  calving.  Dange.  Massaging  with  UD. 
of  chronic  condition.  DEROLE  may  get  cows 
UDDEROLE  used  for  in  production  MUCH 
massaging.  SOONER. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  *  *  *  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3*wav  help: 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION  ' 

8-oz.  tin  $1.00  5-lb.  can  $8.00 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug  and  voter, 
inary  supply  stores.  Or  send  Si  to  Dawnwood  Farms, 
Dept.  AA,  Amenia,  N.  Y..  and  we  will  send  you  an 
8>oz.  tin  postpaid. 


Act  NOW  to... 


J  Grange  Silo  Co.  Inc., 

■  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

I  Without  any  obligation  to  me  in  | 

I  any  way,  please  send  me  free  Grange  folder  | 
I  and  full  information  regarding  early  erection  | 


Right  now,  plan  to  in¬ 
vest  wisely  and  get  the 
9  exclusive  features  that 
Grange  offers.  Quick 
action  NOW  will  sove 
you  money.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  full  details 
regarding  quick 
erection. 

Grange  Silo  Co.,  inc. 

RED  CREEK, 
N.  Y. 


I  of  a  GRANGE  Silo.  I 

I  NAME _ I 

}  ADDRESS - I 


I 

I 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Canners  Cut  Tomato  Price-Wealher 
Favorable  for  Spring  Work 

By  L..  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


price  because  of  fear  of  western  cream 
so  the  Rochester  producers’  agency  de¬ 
cided  to  go  along.  It  is  expected  the 
lower  price  will  be  effective  through 
May  and  June  and  a  hearing  called  to 
consider  prices  after  that  date. 

—  A.A.  — 


At  this  writing  most  contracts  be¬ 
ing  offered  tomato  growers  by  can¬ 
ners  seem  to  be  $28  and  $18  per  ton, 
$4  below  last  year  and  $2  above  prices 
mentioned  earlier.  I  have  heard  of  one 
processor  offering  $26  and  $16  and 
there  are  reported  offers  of  $30  and  $20 
for  Number  1  and  Number  2  grades. 

Processors  report  large  holdings  of 
ketchup  and  some  other  items  and 
growers  contend  that  their  costs  have 
not  declined,  in  some  cases  are  higher, 
and  that  they  need  at  least  as  good 
prices  as  last  year  to  break  even. 

Fruit  Buds  IJnharnicd 

Early  this  spring,  unusually  high 
temperatures  continuing  for  days  at  a 
time  had  fruit  growers  worried.  How¬ 
ever,  as  April  wanes  there  are  few  re¬ 
ports  of  damage  by  frost  in  Western 
New  York.  Some  peach  buds  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  suffered.  Because  cool¬ 
er  weather  followed  along  gradually, 
rather  than  shifting  from  high  to  ex¬ 
tremely  low  temperatures,  most  buds 
seem  to  be  coming  along  in  about  nor¬ 
mal  condition. 

The  open  winter  enabled  orchardists 
to  get  a  lot  of  pruning  done  and 
ground  has  been  generally  dry  enough 
for  orchard  work.  A  drop  to  26  degrees 
during  Easter  week  did  not  bother 
vegetable  growers  with  considerable 
beet,  cabbage,  pea  and  spinach  seed  in 
the  ground. 

Heads  Pcaeh  Group 

Donald  Nesbitt  of  Albion  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Willis  Phillips  of  Burt  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Peach 
Growers’  Association.  James  Chapman 
of  Burt  was  named  vice-president,  and 
Thomas  E.  LaMont  of  Albion  was 
named  secretary  when  John  G.  Good¬ 
rich  of  Burt  declined  re-election.  Neill 
Elliott  of  Hamlin  continues  as  treas¬ 
urer. 

A  program  of  sales  promotion  more 
extensive  than  last  year  is  planned  to 
be  launched  prior  to  the  peach  mar¬ 
keting  season.  It  was  reported  that 
last  year  the  as^ciation  distributed 
300,000  recipe  slips.  These  slips,  hand¬ 
ed  out  at  retail  stores,  included  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  expected  ripening 
dates  of  the  several  varieties.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  members  at  the  annual 
meeting  that  the  promotion  work  aid¬ 
ed  substantially  in  creating  demand 
and  strengthening  prices. 

Much  More  to  Be  Done 
A  Cornell  study  in  the  Syracuse 
marketing  area  during  1947  shows  that 
much  more  work  needs  to  be  done  to 
market  New  York  State  peaches  to 
best  advantage.  The  study  showed  that 
many  retailers  handled  southern  peach¬ 
es,  but  not  New  York  peaches;  that 
two  out  of  three  retailers  recommend¬ 
ed  southern  peaches  for  canning;  that 
retailers’  advertising  was  light  when 
New  York  Elbertas  hit  the  market,  in 
contrast  to  heavier  advertising  when 
southern  peaches  were  moving. 

Generally  the  retailers  under  survey 
reported  that  New  York  peaches  were 
a  poor  pack  and  that  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  a  large  volume  of  uni¬ 
formly  well-packed  peaches.  It  was 
found  that  most  of  the  New  York 
peaches  reaching  the  Syracuse  market 
were  not  graded  or  brushed.  It  was 
indicated  that  New  York  growers  were 
not  offering  the  market  the  kind  of 
fruit  which  it  wanted. 

Apparently  something  of  a  sour 
note  was  left  with  some  retailers,  who 
say  they  lost  money  in  trying  to 
handle  New  York  peaches.  If  such 
markets  are  to  be  regained  and  ex¬ 
panded,  or  new  markets  developed,  it 


seems  apparent  that  it  is  going  to  take 
more  than  mere  promotion.  A  good 
pack  of  high-grade  fruit  is  about  the 
only  thing  that  will  get  the  trade 
really  interested.  Several  dealers  have 
told  me  they  have  advertised  good 
fruit,  including  peaches,  and  then  been 
unable  to  make  good  on  their  adver¬ 
tising. 

Spring  Work  Advances 

As  this  is  written,  a  third  to  half  of 
the  planned  acreage  of  oats  has  been 
planted  upstate.  In  Western  New  York 
it  looks  as  if  all  of  the  oats  would  be 
planted  before  May  1.  Many  farmers 
planted  oats  the  first  week  in  April,  in 
contrast  to  the  delays  of  the  past  two 
years.  Lack  of  snow  and  rain  and  gen¬ 
erally  warm  weather  enabled  them  to 
plow  and  fit  land  early. 

After  the  first  rush  of  planting,  oc¬ 
casional  rain,  snow,  cold  and  freezing 
interrupted  work.  While  absence  of 
heavy  rain  enabled  farmers  to  get  to 
work  on  their  fields,  in  many  areas 
it  also  delayed  pastures  starting  up  as 
fast  as  some  owners  would  wish.  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  generally  looks  good  and 
there  apparently  is  little  or  no  damage 
to  pasture  seedings.  In  several  places 
where  I  have  stopped  it  was  apparent 
that  pastures  had  to  do  a  lot  of  grow¬ 
ing  to  reach  their  usual  height  by 
average  date  of  turning  cows  out. 

My  observation  is  that  a  couple  of 
weeks  of  warm  weather  with  one  or 
two  good  rains  will  bring  pastures  up 
faster  than  was  indicated  in  mid- April. 

Our  experience  with  quality  and 
feeding  of  grass  silage  during  the  past 
year  has  been  satisfactory.  Our  limit¬ 
ing  factor  was  mechanical  difficulty, 
which  we  hope  to  overcome  this  year. 
We  dripped  a  fair  amount  of  molasses 
into  the  grass  going  into  the  silo  and 
will  do  so  again.  We  are  sure  it  im¬ 
proved  taste,  odor  and  feeding  quality. 
Whether  we  need  molasses  as  a  pre¬ 
servative,  we  are  not  sure;  we  are  more 
sure"  that  it  helps  to  make  better  feed 
that  cows  like. 

Apple  Mcciings 

The  National  Apple  Institute  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.,  Jime  16-18.  The  New  York 
and  New  England  institute  will  meet 
in  the  Champlain  area  in  July,  date 
and  place  to  be  announced. 

Of  particular  interest  in  apple 
circles  is  the  decision  of  the  West 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  invalidating 
that  state’s  apple  advertising  tax  of 
one  cent  per  bushel.  The  court  held 
that  a  tax  can  be  levied  only  for  a 
public  purpose,  that  apple-growing  in 
West  Virginia  is  too  insignificant  to 
affect  general  public  welfare. 

Virginia  was  the  first  of  the  states 
in  the  Appalachian  area  to  impose 
such  a  tax,  and  was  followed  by  West 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  There  has  been 
some  agitation  for  a  similar  tax  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  plan  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  innumerable  times  in  New 
York.  Sentiment  among  growers  has 
been  divided.  When  it  was  indicated 
that  tax  money  '^collected  by  the  state 
would  have  to  be  administered  and  ex¬ 
pended  directly  by  a  state  agency, 
the  idea  seems  to  have  petered  out. 

Ask  Lower  Cream  Price 

Who  says  farmers  want  to  keep 
prices  up  ?  At  a  milk  hearing  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  producers  petitioned  that  their 
price  for  milk  used  in  making  ice 
cream  be  reduced  23’/^  cents  per  hund¬ 
redweight.  Donald  B.  MacCollom,  pro¬ 
curement  manager  for  the  General  Ice 
Cream  Corp.,  testified  that  price  was 
too  low — 9y2  cents  lower  than  New 
York.  Buffalo  area  producers  cut  the 


Silcox  Gets  New  Duties 


C.  N.  Silcox  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
been  named  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  G.L.F. 


On  April  18,  J.  A.  McConnell,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  G.L.F.,  announced  the 
appointment  of  C.  N.  Silcox  as  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager.  “The  appoint¬ 
ment,’’  said  Mr.  McConnell,  “will  give 
me  more  time  for  the  study  of  long- 
range  policies.’’ 

In  addition  to  his  new  duties  Mr. 
Silcox  will  continue  as  manager  of  the 
feed  and  seed  division  of  G.L.F.  Mr. 
Silcox  has  been  with  G.L.F.  since  1922. 
He  is  first  vice  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
and  a  trustee  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Cooperation. 

A.A.  — 

NEW  YORK  DAIIIYNIEN 
TO  GONSIBER  BIGIaER 
MILK  PROMOTION  PLAN 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
the  idea  of  milk  promotion.  It  has 
been  done  in  many  areas  for  at  least 
25  years.  For  some  years  it  has  been 
talked  and  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  New  York,  but  for  two  rea¬ 
sons  interest  in  it  has  increased.  One 
is  declining  milk  consumption  and 
rapidly  increasing  production.  If  the 
plan  to  increase  milk  consumption  is 
properly  supported,  a  few  cents  from 
your  milk  checks  will  likely  result  in 
dollars  later.  The  other  is  the  drop  in 
milk  prices  and  the  certainty  that  they 
are  likely  to  decline  farther  in  the  next 
two  months. 

PEACH  TREES 
SPECIAL 

2-yr.  ELBERTA,  4  to  5  ft.  5  for  $3.00, 
$50.00  per  100,  20  or  more  at  100 
rates.  Produce  fruit  second  or  third 
year. 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE  HALE  HAVEN 

RED  HAVEN  ELBERTA 

All  yellow  free-stone  varieties.  August- 
September  ripening  in  order  named.  3 
to  4  ft.  50c  each,  4  for  $1.80.  $40.00 
per  100,  20  or  more  at  100  rates.  Alike 
or  assorted.  Freshly  dug,  sturdy,  fi¬ 
brous  rooted.  None  better  grown.  No 
C.O.D.  Order  from  this  ad. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Established  19  tO 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
Wilson,  R.F.D.  2,  New  York. 

“The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stoek" 
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Is  birdsfoot  trefoil  seed  imported  from 
Italy  adopted  to  conditions  in  the  North¬ 
east? 

As  yet,  sufficient  tests  have  not  been 
made  t,o  answer  this  question  with  cer¬ 
tainty. 'In  general,  however,  the  birds¬ 
foot  from  Italy  seems  to  be  fairly  well 
adapted  to  conditions  here.  It  tends  to 
be  more  erect.  It  won’t  stand  as  much 
o-razing  as  birdsfoot  grown  here  but  it 
does  seem  to  produce  more  second 
cutting. 

With  the  growth  of  interest  in  birds¬ 
foot  and  the  seed  price  which  seems  quite 
high,  I  should  think  there  would  be  on 
enormous  increase  in  seed  production.  Is 
this  likely  to  occur  and  why  hasn't  more 
seed  been  produced  in  the  past? 

There  has  been  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  seed  production  and  more 
may  be  grown.  The  chief  handicap  is 
that  birdsfoot  seed  production  is  rather 
uncertain  and  the  yield  varies  a  great 
deal  from  one  year  to  the  next.  At 
the  recent  Cornell  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  Professor  H.  A.  MacDonald  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  New  York 
State  farmers  could  use  1  million 
pounds  of  birdsfoot  seed  every  year. 

I  am  interested  in  growing  blueberries. 
Are  these  a  profitable  crop?  I  am  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  high  bush  kind  as  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  stoop  on  account  of  arthritis. 
What  varieties  are  best? 

Blueberries  are  a  profitable  crop 
where  conditions  are  suitable.  An  acid 
soil,  light  in  texture,  and  well  supplied 
with  organic  matter  is  essential.  An 
open,  airy  site  is  less  subject  to  frost 
and  mummy  berry,  a  fungus  disease 
that  sometimes  attacks  the  berries  and 
causes  them  to  dry  up.  If  the  soil  is 
not  known  to  be  acid  it  should  be 
tested.  Blueberries  or  mountain  laurel 
already  growing  on  the  land  indicate 
an  acid  soil.  The  soil  should  not  be 
limed. 

Insects  and  diseases  may  cause 
trouble,  but  in  general,  they  are  not 
serious  and  should  riot  deter  anyone 
from  planting  blueberries. 

A  nitrogenous  fertilizer  is  most  like¬ 
ly  to  be  profitable.  After  the  first  year, 
apply  sulfate  of  ammonia  at  the  rate 
of  2  ounces  per  plant,  increasing  it  2 
ounces  each  year  until  6  or  8  ounces 
are  being  applied.  Blueberries  are 
shallow-rooted  and  easily  injured  by 
deep  cultivation.  Mulching  the  soil  with 
sawdust  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  and 
out  as  far  as  the  roots  spread  is  better 
than  cultivation  as  it  conserves  mois¬ 
ture,  keeps  down  weeds,  and  prevents 
the  root  injury  that  goes  with  cultiva¬ 
tion.  On  soils  that  are  not  very  fertile, 
increase  the  nitrogen  application  at 
least  half,  as  sawdust  may  cause  a  tem¬ 
porary  nitrogen  shortage  in  the  soil. 


*  '•bonder  If  |  turned  off  the  light  in  the 
basement?" 


much  better  and  much  less  expensive. 
Rancocas  has  been  superseded  by  much 
better  varieties.  Stanley  and  Jersey  are 
both  good  sorts.  Pemberton  is  one  of 
the  best.  Atlantic  is  also  good.  Wey¬ 
mouth  and  June  are  very  early,  but  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  later  sorts  in  size  and 
quality,  and  are  useful  chiefly  to  start 
the  season.  Dixi  is  largest  and  of  good 
quality. 

The  plants  may  bear  a  few  berries 
the  second  season  if  making  good 
growth,  and  be  in  full  bearing  at  about 
six  years. — George  L.  Slate. 

I  recently  heard  of  a  material  known 
as  Vermiculite  to  use  for  rooting  cuttings 
and  starting  seed  in  the  greenhouse,  i 
would  appreciate  more  information  about 
it. 

The  Vermiculite  does  not  contain 
any  plant  food.  It  is  an  insulating  ma¬ 
terial  which,  when  exposed  to  high 
temperature,  becomes  fluffy  and  retains 
water  well.  It  is  sterile — that  is,  it  con¬ 
tains  no  disease  organisms  or  weed 
seeds.  When  used  for  rooting  cuttings, 
the  cuttings  have  to  be  put  in  soil  as 
soon  as  the  roots  start.  One  way  to 
use  it  is  to  put  a  thin  layer  over  the 
soil  in  a  flat.  This  tends  to  prevent 
the  development  of  organisms  which 
cause  damping  off.  The  Vermiculite 
can  be  bought  under  various  trade 
names  from  seed  Arms  and  garden 
supply  houses. 

I  am  raising  1 1  heifers  which  I  have 
started  on  calf  meal  and  skim  milk  after 
feeding  them  whole  milk  for  about  10 
days.  For  dry  grain  I  have  been  using 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ground  oats, 
corn  meal,  bran  and  calf  meal  with  some 
added  minerals.  One  of  my  neighbors  has 
been  raising  calves  on  a  20  per  cent  dairy 
ration.  While  I  think  that  my  heifers  have 
made  good  gains,  my  neighbor's  look  just 
as  good  or  perhaps  a  little  better,  and  I 
believe  costs  have  been  lower.  I  would 
appreciate  any  suggestions  on  feeding. 

In  general,  we  have  found  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  feed  as  high  as  20  per 
cent  protein  feeds  to  growing  heifers 
which  are  receiving  liberal  amounts  of 
good  quality  mixed  hay.  We  like  this 
heifer  mixture  here  at  Cornell : 

30  lb.  ground  yellow  corn 
30  lb.  ground  oats 
30  lb.  wheat  bran 
10  lb.  linseed  oil  meal 
1  lb.  steamed  bonemeal 
1  lb.  iodized  salt 

If  your  neighbor  is  growing  healthy 
calves  of  large  size  and  at  reasonable 
cost,  we  have  no  reason  to  criticize  the 
method. 

We  note  that  you  are  feeding  a  com¬ 
mercial  calf  meal  in  mixture  with  oats, 
corn  and  bran.  The  point  is,  would  your 
mixture  be  made  any  cheaper  by  using 
the  one  listed  above.  I  believe  it  would. 
Continue  to  give  all  the  good  hay  these 
calves  will  eat  as  you  now  are  doing. 
Keep  water  before  them.  This  summer, 
while  they  are  outside,  be  sure  they 
have  plenty  to  eat.  Many  well-started 
calves  are  retarded  in  their  growth 
from  lack  of  feed  on  pasture. 

—C.  G.  Bradt. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  salt  is  poisonous  to 
pigs  and  poultry? 

Salt  is  not  poisonous  in  the  true 
sense;  in  fact,  it  is  included  in  rations 
for  farm  animals.  However,  if  un¬ 
usually  large  amounts  of  salt  are  con¬ 
sumed  at  one  time,  it  may  kill  animals 
. — particularly  pigs  and  chickens. 

Some  experiments  have  shown  that 
chickens  can  consume  a  mash  contain¬ 
ing  as  much  as  20  per  cent  salt  when 
the  amount  is  increased  gradually.  In 
Wisconsin,  the  Experiment  Station  has 
tried  to  kill  pigs  by  feeding  salty  whey, 
but  without  success.  At  other  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  pigs  which  have  been 
starved  for  salt,  were  given  free  access 
to  it  without  damage  to  the  animal. 


PHONE  OR  WRITE  THE  LOCAL 
SINCLAIR  REPRESENTATIVE  TODAY 


Whether  you  use  your  tructor  for 


OPALINE 

MOTOR  OIL 


opaline 

Motor  oil 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN 

Raise  your  otth  trees  and  shrubs 
from  seed,  for  shade,  windbreak, 
erosion  control,  etc.  Write  at  once 
for  free  planting  guide  and  price  list. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  17,  MICHIGAN 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


WET  CELLAR? 

Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
YOUR  Cellar  dry 

LABAWCO  Type  P 
Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

Ideal  for  wash 
trays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  'round 
use.  ONLY  $6.50! 

Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1 500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  Vi 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50<. 

L.  R.  H.  LABAW  A  CO. 


BELLE  MEAD  2 


NEW  JERSEY 
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Low-Cost 


Coccidiosis  Control 


DR.  SALSBURY'S 

Ren-O-Sal 

DRINKING  WATER 
MEDICINE 


Generally  Costs  Less  Thon  Per  Bird 
Prevents  Spread  of  Cecal  Coccidiosis 


Helps  prevent  costly  loss  from 
Cecal  Coccidiosis— at  low  cost.  Has 
reduced  losses  in  thousands  of  flocks.  Easy 
to  use.  Give  at  first  signs  of  an  outbreak. 

14  Days  Earlier  Egg  Production¬ 
s'  In  smaller  doses  Ren-O-Sal  tablets 
help  chicks  grow  faster  ...  lay  earlier, 
when  prices  are  higher.  Start  your  chicks 
with  Ren-O-Sal.  Buy  today  at  hatchery, 
drug  or  feed  store.  Dr.  Salsbury's  Labora¬ 
tories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


♦ 

♦ 

4- 
+ 

■f 

♦  +  +  -»■ 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for] 


Talsbury's 

■  U.S.  LICENSED 

WENE  VACCINES 

Chick  Embryo  Origin  (Egg  propogoted) 


NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 

A  Complete  Protection  Program 

Chicks  10  days  of  age  and  older. 

Vaccinate  with  WENE  killed  virus 
Newcastle  vaccine  (WENE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT).  Protects  from  4  to  5  months. 
No  danger — will  not  spread  the  disease. 
Perfect  for  broiler  operations. 

Chicks  over  4  weeks  of  age. 

Vaccinate  with  WENE  live  virus  New¬ 
castle  vaccine  (BEAUDETTE  STRAIN) 
for  long  time  immunity.  Transmits  im¬ 
munity  to  offspring  for  approximately 
4  weeks.  Ideal  for  birds  raised  for  pro¬ 
duction  or  breeding  purposes.  Write 
for  details. 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 

Box  B,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 
Biological  Products 
Newcastle,  Tracheitis,  Fowl 
Pox,  Pigeon  Pox  Vaccines: 
Stained  antigen. 


COAST  TO  COAST  POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE 


SiEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY, 
PULLORUM  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 

Immediate  shipment.  Thousands  weekly.  All  breeds. 
Sexed  chicks  at  all  times.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full  particulars. 

DON'T  DELAY.  WRITE  NOW.  MT.  HEALTHY 
HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO. 


100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  STB.  PLTS.  CKLS. 
(Pullets  Guar,  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns.™..?  1 3.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns .  12.00  24.00  2.00 

H.  Mix  $12.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 
Niemond’s  Poultry  Farm,  R.l.  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


NEW!  QUICK  METHOD  CAPONIZES 

tenderizes,  flavorizes.  Eliminates  fighting.  Fattens  hens, 
roosters,  any  age.  Valuable  information  free. 

SINE,  AA6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


THE  HANDIEST  HANDBOOK  FOR  POULTRY 
EVER  PUBLISHED.  122  PAGES  PACKED  WITH  277 
USEFUL  IDEAS  ONLY  $1  POST  PAID.  Book  Division, 
VALLEY  FEED  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Spring  Valley,  N,  Y. 


How  New  York  State  Poultrymen 
Are  Fighting  Infectious  Bronchitis 


New  YORK  STATE  has  been  for¬ 
tunate.  Until  the  pa.st  two  or  three 
years  the  state  has  been  relatively 
free  of  infectious  bronchitis,  a  respir¬ 
atory  disease  that  has  caused  serious 
losses  to  Delmarva  broiler  growers  and 
to  poultrymen  in  New  England.  Now 
the  disease  has  become  so  prevalent 
in  certain  localities  in  New  York  State 
that  a  control  plan  has  been  set  up  for 
affected  areas. 

The  plan  follows  closely  a  program 
of  “immunization”  that  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  followed  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Massachusetts.  Before  dis¬ 
cussing  the  program,  let  us  get  to¬ 
gether  on  the  meaning  of  several 
terms — inoculation,  vaccination,  im¬ 
munization.  These  are  frequently  er¬ 
roneously  used  one  for  another,  and 
that  leads  to  some  misunderstandings. 

Inoculation  is  merely  the  act  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  infective  agent  to  the 
patient.  In  the  control  program  for  in¬ 
fectious  bronchitis,  it  is  done  by  the 
veterinarian.  He  inoculates  a  pullet 
with  the  living  viiais  by  placing  it  in 
her  windpipe,  using  an  appropriate  in¬ 
strument. 

Vaccination  is  a  special  sort  of  in¬ 
oculation.  Each  pullet  is  inoculated 
with  a  weakened  form  of  virus  in  the 
case  of  Newcastle  disease  or  with  a 
virulent  form  of  virus  in  an  unnatural 
location  in  fowl  pox  and  laryngotra- 
cheitis.  The  result  is  that  the  pullets 
have  a  mild  attack  of  the  disease 
against  which  they  are  being  vaccin¬ 
ated.  After  recovery,  they  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  immune  to  that  disease. 

As  just  stated,  one  distinction  be¬ 
tween  “vaccinating”  against  fowl  pox, 
laryngo  tracheitis,  or  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease,  and  “inoculating”  against  infec¬ 
tious  bronchitis  is  in  the  location  on 
the  pullet  where  the  inoculating  is 
done.  In  vaccination,  the  vaccine  is 


put  in  unnatural  spots — under  the 
feathers  or  in  the  vent — thus  making 
its  spread  to  other  birds  difficult.  But 
infectious  bronchitis  virus  is  placed  in 
the  windpipe  where  natural  infection 
starts.  An  actual  outbreak  of  infecti¬ 
ous  bronchitis  is  thus  insured  in  the 
flock.  This  procedure  must  be  followed 
until  a  successful  infectious  bronchitis 
vaccine  is  developed. 

Immunity  is  that  happy  state  of 
complete  resistance  to  disease  which 
is  achieved  by  a  chicken  upon  recov¬ 
ery  from  a  natural  or  induced  attack 
of  the  disease.  Of  course  “immuniz¬ 
ation”  is  the  process  of  producing  im¬ 
munity. 

Noyv  back  to  the  control  plan.  The 
virus  of  infectious  bronchitis  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  active.  It  usually  will  spread 
quickly  to  all  chickens  on  a  farm  when 
once  it  is  introduced.  Even  other  farms 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  may  be 
in  danger.  When  half-grown  pullets 
are  deliberately  inoculated,  the  laying 
hens  on  the  same  farm  are  almost  sure 
to  get  the  disease  and  will  be  thrown 
out  of  production.  For  these  reasons 
the  Veterinary  College  is  not  encour¬ 
aging  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan  in 
any  but  the  most  seriously  affected 
communities.  Before  it  is  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  in  any  area  (county,  township  or 
neighborhood),  75  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  poultrymen  of  the  area  must  be  in 
favor  of  the  plan.  Of  course  one  need 
not  have  his  own  birds  inoculated  even 
though  he  votes  for  the  plan. 

The  Procedure 

County  agents,  poultry  committees 
and  local  veterinarians  will  explain  the 
plan  and  its  dangers.  If  the  poultry- 
keepers  in  a  community  decide  that 
the  disease  is  already  more  costly  to 
them  than  the  immunization  plan 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


A  PLACE  FOR  EVERYTHING 


SHANGRI-LA  FARMS  AUCTION 

SATURDAY,  MAY  14 
52  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

(entire  milking  herd  selling) 

Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
mastitis  tested,  examined  for  pregnancy. 

At  the  farm  near  ANCRAM,  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.  18  miles  southeast  of  Hudson.  > 

Excellent  production  records,  nearly  all  above  400  lb. 
fat  and  several  over  500  lb.  fat,  2  time  milking.  All 
heme  raised,  efbciaily  classified  for  type  with  high 
rating.  Good  ages. 

3S  FIRST,  SECOND,  and  THIRD  CALF  HEIFERS 

Herd  Sire  sells  by  famous  COMMANDER  P08CH. 
Majority  due  to  freshen  in  the  fall.  A  genuine  out¬ 
standing  herd  in  beautiful  condition. 

Sale  starts  at  12:00  Noon.  Look  them  over  anytime. 

M.  D.  SAFANIE,  Owner,  Ancram,  N.  Y. 

It  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Safes  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


Everett  m.  hepler,  owner  of  a 
small  fruit  farm  at  Wolcott,  Wayne 
County,  New  York,  can  “repair  any¬ 
thing  on  the  farm”  and  feels  that  the 
way  to  do  it  efficiently  is  to  have  “a 
place  for  everything  and  everything  in 
its  place.” 

Mr.  Hepler,  who  was  a  flight  instruc¬ 
tor  in  World  War  II  before  buying  the 
farm,  is  shown  here  at  one  wall  of  his 
workshop  where  he  keeps  every  nail, 
bolt,  screw,  washer  and  nut  visible  and 
instantly  available  in  its  own  glass  jar. 
The  jar  tops  for  smaller  items  are 
screwed  to  the  imderside  of  shelves  so 


they  are  opened  by  a  twist  of  one  hand. 

A  power  saw,  drill,  planer  and  other 
modern  tools  are  conveniently  arranged 
down  one  side  of  the  shop  and  an  air 
compressor  comes  in  mighty  handy  for 
keeping  equipment  tires  inflated,  paint 
spraying  and  other  jobs.  In  addition  to 
keeping  the  farm  equipment  in  first 
class  shape,  Mr.  Hepler  has'  made  ex¬ 
tensive  alterations  to  a  roadside  fruit 
stand  where  most  of  his  produce  is 
sold.  It’s  not  uncommon  in  the  summer 
to  see  dozens  of  cars  parked  at  his 
stand  to  buy  garden  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  at  retail  prices. — A.  J.  H. 


horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg 
Laying  Tests.  Record: 
4057  eggs  and  4336.25 
points  or  312  eggs  and 
333  points  per  bird. 
On  Mar.  1,  1949,  our 
Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  five  pens  in  every  test  entered: 
New  Jersey  (Hunterdon) ,  Western  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  (California,  and 
Georgia. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock 
Cross,  R.L  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  . 
own  200  acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate 
up  56  individual  pedigree  pens.  We 
trapnest  over  4,000  White  Leghorns; 
600  to  1,000  Barred  Rock  pullets  year¬ 
ly.  We  have  468,000  egg  capacity  in 
our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 

Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 

Harco  R.  1.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


NEWS! 

ABOUT  FARM-PROVED 

RED  ROCKS  -  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

1.  Priced  to  fit  your  budget. 

2.  All  breeders  Newcastle  vaccinated. 

3.  N.  Y. — U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

4.  All  New  Robbins  Incubators. 

Write  or  call  today  for  fall  information. 

•  MARSHALL  BROTHERS  • 

Rt.  5A  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 

Send  for  your  copy 
today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money  with 
poultry. 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY.  INC. 

'/M  Box  69. 


Wallingtord,  Conn. 


BROOKSIPI 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS— 2  to  12  we^ 
old  Pullets.  Also  NEW  H AMP- 
SHIRES.  Sexed  or  unseied.  Day 
old  or  started.  Complete  once 
list  and  booklet  FREE. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop..  Box  A.  Sergeantsville,  N.  L 


BETTER-BRED 

LEGHORNS 


-Pullorum-Clean-  #  N.Y.-U.S.R.O.P. 

CERTIFIED  Breeding  Farm.  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
AND  PULLETS  —  STARTED  PULLETS.  FREE 
CATALOG  Shows  Way  to  HIGHER  PROFITS! 
Pedigreed  Stock  Available 
ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS 
140  Leghorn  Lane  Phone  30-W  Odessa, N.T. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  posta^se.  Sale  delivery  guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Fto  C^ 

WillTB  LLGllOUNS  AND  100  100  1™  - 

BROWN  LEGHORNS - $12.00  $25.00  $  3.W 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks -  14.00  17.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA  — 16.00  Jp.W  lO- 
Assorted _ 11.00  (St- Run_onW 


Also  Started  Chicks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95%  acourato. 
Older  from  ad,  or  write  for  catalog.  _„.,cnv 

Bol-  i!: 

FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 

Big  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  h^eders  (" 
reactors.)  Bred  for  moat  and  egg  Production,  w"  . 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Now  Hampshires,  Rock-Reo  . 
Red- Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write 
for  price  list  and  dallvery  dates.  ^ 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FA5W 
BOX  40,  Fairpert,  New  York 

BOX  A,  McAlistervill*.  r-’' 


When  writing  te  advertisers  be  sw*'® 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
would  probably  be,  a  date  will  be  set 
when  each  poultryman  will  bring 
from  5  to  20  pullets  (8  to  16  weeks 
old)  to  a  selected  place.  There  a  man 
from  the  Poultry  Disease  Laboratory 
will  inoculate  the  pullets  by  placing 
bronchitis  virus  into  the  windpipe. 

The  owner  then  returns  home  and  re¬ 
leases  the  inoculated  pullets  into  the 
rest  of  the  flock.  The  disease  will  be 
spread  to  all  pullets  in  the  flock.  At 
this  age  almost  np  ill  effects  will  be 
noticed.  Growth  will  not  be  slowed. 
After  12  days,  all  symptoms  will  be 
gone,  and  the  birds  will  be  protected 
against  infectious  bronchitis  for  life. 

A  second  date  will  probably  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  inoculate  pullets  not  of  the 
right  age  on  the  first  date.  Anyone  not 
able  to  make  either  of  these  dates  may 
take  his  birds  to  a  state  poultry  dis¬ 
ease  laboratory  any  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  provided  he  comes  from  an  ap¬ 
proved  area. 


Precautions 

No  baby  chicks  should  be  brought 
on  the  premises  until  at  least  a  month 
after  symptoms  of  infection  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  Otherwise  there  may  be 
high  chick  mortality.  Laying  hens  will 
be  thrown  out  of  production  when  the 
disease  gets  in  the  flock.  Therefore, 
inoculation  of  the  pullets  should  be 
postponed  until  the  hens  have  been 
sold  or  until  they  are  at  a  low  stage 
of  laying.  But  inoculation  must  not  be 
put  off  too  long.  Pullets  that  are  near¬ 
ing  production  when  they ,  are  inocu¬ 
lated  may  show  the  usual  effects  of 
infectious  bronchitis — misshapen,  thin- 
shelled  and  under-sized  eggs  with  poor 
interior  quality  —  when  they  start 
laying. 

The  important  difference  between 
the  control  plan  and  “letting  nature 
take  its  course”,,  is  that  under  the  plan 
fully  virulent  infection  is  given  the 
growing  pullets  by  the  natural  route 
at  an  age  when  the  disease  will  do  the 
least  harm. 


—  A. A. — 

POULTRY  GADGETS 


An  automatic  vaccinator  is  the  latest 
invention  of  a  Massachusetts  poultry- 
man.  With  a  foot  pedal  two  sewing 
machine  needles  are  pressed  through 
the  web  of  the  wing  of  the  bird  held 
in  place  on  the  machine.  Inventor  Wm. 
L.  Jones,  Salsbury  Street,  Rehoboth, 
Mass.,  says  he  can  do  1000  an  hour  for 
either  pox  or  Newcastle.  If  he  does 
both  at  the  same  time,  two  machines 
are  used.  The  number  of  birds  the 
catchers  can  get  to  him  is  the  limiting 
factor,  Jones  says. 

*  *  * 


Foot  wipers  for  hens  is  the  latest  at 
Gaigian  Poultry  Farm,  Sharon,  Mass. 
Before  a  hen  can  go  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Clean  Egg  Nest  she  walks 


.WHITi^^CK 

I  CHICKS..*  15  '  " 

■  SPECIAL  I 

I 


SUMMER 

PRICES 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

are  from  our  own  Breeders.  100% 
(B.W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglut.  Chicks 
®  weeks’  immunity  to  Newcastle. 
f.'fV.MAN  S  BOCKS  famous  for  BAPiD  GBOWTH, 
cauly  MAniBITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD, 
meal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FBEE  Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
^RADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 
DepL  B 

ROCKLAMD 

MASS. 


TOLMAM 

SONS,  INC. 


“SPIZZERINKTUM" 

Is  ALL  You  Need  to  Know 
About  CHICKS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS 


N.H.-U.S.  APPROVED  and 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Air  Freight,  I’arcel  Post,  Express 
Write  for 

CHRKT.r  „  PMCiS  and  OPBN  DATES 
■SriE  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  11,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Trade-Name 
gefl.  U.  s. 
Pat-  Off. 


through  a  12  inch  square  box  of  lime. 
This  box  is  3  inches  deep  and  needs  Ye- 
filling  once,  sometimes  twice,  weekly. 
The  finely  ground  limestone  is  kicked 
out  by  the  birds  as  well  as  eaten  by 
them.  When  these  boxes  are  kept  filled 
they  increase  the  take  of  clean  eggs 
from  the  flock. — G.  T.  Klein. 


— ■  A.A.  — 

MASSACHUSETTS 
HOP  HENS 
HIT  NEW  HIGH 

The  number  of  birds  qualified,  under 
Massachusetts  Record  of  Production 
work  in  the  past  year  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  -has  reached  a  new  high  total  of 
9,157.  The  average  yearly  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  birds  that  passed  the 
test  was  257.63,  practically  the  same 
as  in  1947.  Owners  of  flocks  which 
have  been  certified  in  the  final  ROP 
checkup,  classified  by  breeds,  are  as 
follows: 

Rhode  Island  Reds:  Ralph  W.  Ander¬ 
son,  Rockland;  C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Col- 
rain;  Crooks  Farm,  North  Brookfield; 
Eugley’s  Poultry  Plant,  North  Reading; 
Ralph  H.  Hall,  Brimfield;  Harco  Or¬ 
chards  «&  Poultry  Farm,  South  Easton; 
C.  Nelson  Hardy,  Essex;  Norfolk 
County  Agricultural  School,  Walpole; 
E.  B.  Parmenter,  Franklin;  J.  V.  N. 
Stults,  Franklin;  G.  B.  Treadwell, 
Spencer;  J.  J.  Warren,  North  Brookfield. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks:  Harry  S. 
Bennett,  North  Brookfield;  Eastleigh 
Farms,  Framingham;  Eugley’s  Poultry 
Plant,  North  Reading;  Harco  Orchards 
&  Poultry  Farm,  South  Easton;  Lake 
Winthrop  Poultry  Farm,  Holliston; 
Merryknoll  Farm,  Attleboro. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks:  A.  C.  Lawton 
&  Sons,  Foxboro. 

New  Hampshires:  Flying  Feather 
Farm,  Andover. — W.  E.  Piper. 

—  A.A.  — 

PDPUOHN  FOH  THE 
HOME  GAHDEN 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
foot  rows. 

Hybrid  popcorns  are  being  produced 
by  the  same  methods  as  employed  with 
field  corns  and  several  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  They  are  more  uniform,  stand  bet¬ 
ter,  have  less  disease,  and  yield  more 
than  the  open  pollinated  varieties. 
However,  the  earliest  of  these  now  on 
the  market  is  none  too  early  for  the 
more  favorable  conditions  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Breeding  efforts  are  being  made 
to  produce  a  high-quality,  early-ma¬ 
turing,  upright  hybrid  which  is  satis¬ 
factory  in  production  with  a  wide 
range  of  adaptation  for  the  less  favor¬ 
able  corn  growing  areas. 

Moisture  Content 
Important 

A  high  quality  product  in  the  form 
of  popped  corn  can  be  realized  only 
wken  the  moisture  content  of  the  corn 
at  popping  time  is  correct  regardless 
of  all  other  desirable  qualifications, 
such  as  maturity  and  variety.  A  corn 
with  5%  water  will  increase  'five  to 
seven  times  in  volume  when  popped; 
one  with  11-14%  will  show  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  15  to  20  times,  while  if  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  is  as  high  as  20%  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  seven  times  can- 


ll  Meet  MISS  SUNNYBROOK  1949 


One  of  this  season’s  debutantes.  She  is  an 
aristocrat.  She  has  breeding  —  health  and 
vigor.  Her  mother  and  father  were  from 
U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
We  have  thousands  like  her. 

Baby  Chicks— Started  Chicks— Pullets— Capons 
in  all  popular  breeds.  Write  for  circular. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 


HOWARD  FINGAR  BOX  6  PHONE  504  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAI.  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 


METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Tlnir.  Write  for  Free 
illustrated  16-page  actual  Photo  Catalog  or  OBDEB 
DIBECT  FROM  AD.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckis. 
LEISTKB’S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 
MATING  WTiite  Leghorns  $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

SUPEB  MATED  Wh.  Leg.  14.00  28.00  3.00 

I?ar.  ot  Wh.  Rooks  .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Bock  Hanip  Cross..  .  15.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  Now  Hampshires  .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mi.xed  $11-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Delivery.  Sexing  guar.  95% 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guar. 

C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &.  Thurs. —  Unsexed  Pullets  CkIs. 

Will  ship  C.O.D. — Postage  Pd,  100  100  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $24.00  $2.50 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas _  13.00  25.00  4.00 

Barred.  White  and  Buff  Rocks .  13.00  18.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Bed-Rock  Cross  13.00  18.00  12.00 

Special  Grade  A  Chicks,  Guaranteed  98%  Livability 
First  Two  Weeks 


Special  White  &  Black  Leghorns..^  15.00  28.00  4.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Bocks . .  17.00  26.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Bock-Bed  Cross  17.00  26.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


GRAYBILL’S  cmcK’l 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sex  Pits.  Ckis. 

Graybill's  AAA  Large  100  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Sp.  Mating .  $12.00  $25.00  $  4.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

AAA  N.  H.  Bed  &  Bar.  Cr.  Dr.  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Ail  breeders  tested  by  official  tube  agglutination, 
natches  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  Order  direct  from  ad, 
or  write  for  Free  Photo  Literature.  Postpaid.  4  wk. 
old  W.  Leg.  Pits.  $40.-100.  Shipped  Exp.  Col. 

C.  S.  Graybill  PItry.  Fm.&.  Hatch.,  Box  4,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  Str.  Pits,  Ckis. 

Elsasser’s  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg _ $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks.„  13.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds _  13.00  20.00  10.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  A.  McALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


I  P  II  if  I  ll'f 

lEHMillji0‘'Vv 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Bun  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckis.  $2. 
N.  H.  Beds,  H.  I.  Reds,  B.  Bocks,  W.  Rocks, 
K-Rocks  Cro.ss.  Str.  Bun  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckis.  $10. 
(H.  Asst.  Ckis.  $8.)  From  BWD  tested  breeders. 
Clr.  Free.  LEHMAN  STRAWSER’S  HATCHERY. 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckis. 

Special  Gasson  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg. _ $13.  $24.  $2.00 

White  Leg.,  Large  Type _  12.  22. 

B.&W.Box,  N.H.Bed,  Bk-R.  Cr.  14.  20.  12.00 
Special  N.  Hamp.  Beds  &  Special 
Rock- Cross,  Direct  from  N.  H.  18.  24.  12.00 
Mixed  Chicks  $12.00,  Mixed  Ckis.,  our  choice  $7.50 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Sexing 
95%.  Catalog  FREE.  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER, 

BOX  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


JiitCey  C/wk\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


.S.  C.  Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns.  Large 
Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  &  White 
Bocks.  R.  I.  Reds  &  New  Hamp.  Reds  &  Bed-Rock 
Cross.  Also  Heavy  Mixed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write 
for  our  new  prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS.  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS 

from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  tor  size,  rype  & 
egg  production.  Can  Ship  At  Once.  Hatches  each 
Tues.  &.  Thurs.  Write  for  Catalog  &.  Prices. 
STARTED  CHICKS. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERT  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  AA  Rt.  2.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


ru?L"ed  white  leghorns 

steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens  mated 
with  males  from  B.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year  breeding 
Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Straight 
Run  Chicks,  Pits.  (Ckis.  $3.-100).  Send  for  free  Cat. 
Low  Prices. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


A.  W.  ULSH'S  LlliJni.lA  CHIX 


Large  type  Wh.  Legs.  &  Popular  Heavy  Breeds. 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Order  Early.  Write  for 
Circular  &  Price  List. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Paul  S.  Pellman. 
Owner,  Richfield,  Penna. 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers. 
Read  her  experience  in  her  oivn  words: 
“Dear  Sir:  I  think  I  must  be  one  of  the 
very  first  to  use  Walko  Tablets.  Some 
35  years  ago  when  I  started  raising 
chicks  I  saw  Walko  Tablets  advertised 
as  an  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  throtigh  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have  de¬ 
pended  on  Walko  Tablets  ever  since.” 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  in¬ 
fection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs.  Drinking  water  often  becomes 
infected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock  be¬ 
fore  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For  over 
forty  years  thousands  of  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  have  depended  upon  them.  You,  too, 
can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets  as  a  valua¬ 
ble  antiseptic  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contaminat¬ 
ed  drinking  water. 


not  be  expected.  For  this  very  obvious 
reason,  proper  storage  of  otherwise  ex¬ 
cellent  corn  is  essential  for  good  results. 

House  storage  in  unsealed  containers 
often  results  in  a  dry  corn  incapable 
of  popping  satisfactorily.  Storage  in  a 
sheltered  outdoor  condition  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  a  favorable  moisture  content 
for  excellent  popping.  Popcorn  can  be 
stored  in  tight  containers  even  in  a 
dry,  warm  atmosphere  with  favorable 
results  provided  the  corn  is  in  proper 
condition  when  sealed. 

Success  and  satisfaction  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  home  grown  popcorn  can  be 
realized  if  a  well  adapted,  early  ma¬ 
turing,  high  quality  strain  is  well 
grown  and  harvested,  cured  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  stored  properly. 


rhirty-lwo  years  ot  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  U.S.R.O.P.  Foundation,  8.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  QuaULy. 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
iVM.  NACE  (Owner).  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


-Mottled  Ancona  Chicks - 

The  Breed  with 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 
ot  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FBliE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  10.  PA. 


- STARTED  CHICKS - 

Leghorn  Pullets.  N.  H.  Beds,  Crosses  &  W.  Rocks. 
B.O.P.  Sired.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 

PELLMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  8.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


JERSEY  WHITE  AND  BLACK  GIANTS,  LIGHT 
BRAHMAS  $19.00  per  100  DELIVERED.  LIMITED 
SUPPLY.  ORDER  NOW.  SEND  $5.00  DEPOSIT  FOR 
EACH  100  CHICKS  ORDERED. 

GEORGE  PLITT,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  water.  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  oth¬ 
ers  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  little 
chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  are  not  entire¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  j>ostpaid  if 
your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50,  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  406,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word.  Initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0  Box  514. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


FOR  SAI/E:  Heifers  out  of  Nortliern  Wisconsin  and 
Southern  Minnesota.  These  lielfers  Iiave  been  on  our 
farms  since  last  Hepteinl)er.  All  are  tested,  vaccinated, 
rleliomed  and  bred  to  registered  Holstein  males.  Have 
two  cars  of  two  .vear  olds  of  good  quality,  in  good 
lle.sh  and  of  good  color.  Also  liave  two  cars  18  to  20 
iiionths  old  heifer.s  that  are  bred  to  start  calving  from 
August  on.  These  are  also  tested,  vaccinated  and  de¬ 
horned  and  in  good  flesli.  If  interested,  get  in  touch 
with  Otis  Wali  <>:■  Son,  Advance,  Indiana. 


ORCHAItD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  offers  for  safe  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Hams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  R.  Klock 
&  Son.  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


BULLS  ANH  FEMALES,  ail  ages,  many  by  extra  well 
bred  proven  sires.  Breeder  of  choice  Holsteins  for  28 
years.  E.  P.  Smith,  Sherburne,  New  York. 


FRESH  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first 
calf  heifers.  Aiso  registered  and  grade  Canadian  Hol¬ 
steins.  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged. 
We  deiiver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttle 
Farms,  King  Ferry,  New  York.  Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner. 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  first  and  second  calf  Reg.  Holsteins. 
Accredited,  vaccinated,  fresh  in  May.  Y'oung  Hoistein 
null,  good  records.  Few  good  calves.  Lonergan  Bros., 
Homer,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Sons  of  McDonald  Farms  Tarbell,  8 
daughters  on  test — he  by  McDonald  Farms  Distinction 
16  A.  R.  daughters,  out  ot  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta 
607F  Jr.  3,  5  A.  R.  daughters.  Dams — high  producing 
dauglitcrs  of  Foremost  I’eacemaker,  146  A.  R.  daughters 
Including  2  World  Record  and  2  Class  Leaders.  An 
outstanding  combination  for  type  and  production. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF— Born  Oct.  11,  1948.  Seven 
nearest  dams  have  13  records  averaging  12856  milk — 
590  fat.  From  a  daughter  of  the  proven  sire — Wych- 
mere  Dauntless  Nobleman.  Pedigree  sent  on  request. 
AVychmere  Farm,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS:'  Five  cows,  two  yearling 
heifers,  two  February  heifer  caives,  herd  sire.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  started  with  clean  herd  high  producing 
Registered  Guernseys  of  excellent  type  and  blood  lines. 
Arthur  D.  Smith.  Dresden-Geneva  Road,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.  Phone  1084J1. 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  a  few  young  bulls  near  ser¬ 
vice  ago  with  consistent  iiigh  production  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  choice  at  reasonable  prices.  Greentree  Farms, 
Town  Line,  Erie  County,  New  York. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


REGISTERED  BULLS  of  various  ages.  Red,  roan,  or 
red  and  white.  Neralcam  breeding.  Ray  Beebe,  Deposit, 
New  York. 


BROWN  SWISS 


PLTREBRED  BROWN  SWISS  Calves,  both  sexes. 
Edward  Scofield,  Bridgewater,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — two  registered  Brown  Swiss  Cows.  Ages 
four  and  live — Due  to  freshen  in  May.  M.  E.  ChesUro, 
Greenwich,  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
vdlle.  New  York. 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Holsteins,  Guernseys, 
Liberal  Credit.  Truck  loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N. 
Y.  State.  Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  Ryan,  Whitney  Pt.  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  COWS.  Fresh  and  close-up.  Bloodtested  and 
Accredited.  Large  selection.  I'Tee  Delivery.  Frank  W. 
Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-31. 

AIjWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR  SALE — High  butterfat  bred  bull  Good  Hope 
Napoleon  B.  born  March  3,  1949.  Color  %  red,  % 
white.  His  sire  .  .  J’enshurst  Brisk  Man  Approved, 
sire  of  24  daughters  that  average  10305  lbs.  milk  413 
fat.  His  dam  .  .  .  Good  Hope  Ninnette,  daughter  of 
Holehouse  True  Form  Approved  2  yr.  M.E.— 10773  lbs. 
of  4.52%  milk  and  487  fat.  His  granddam  .  .  Clove 
Branch  Nellie  P.  daughter  of  Penshurst  Patriot  Ap¬ 
proved  with  .a  6  yr.  old  record  10746  lbs.  of  4.73% 
milk  508  fat.  In  this  calf  you  have  combination  of 
lop  Scotti.sh  and  American  bloodlines.  His  price  de¬ 
livered  at  two  months  of  age  is  $250.09.  Correction: 
The  Bull  Calf.  Good  Hope  Brisk  I’atriot,  was  incor- 
I'fCtly  offered  for  sale  in  the  April  2,  1949  fssue  of 
American  Agriculturi.st.  This  animal  was  sold  in 
February.  1949.  William  Hoellerich,  Good  Hope  Ayr- 
sbires.  Old  Chatham,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  for  Sale;  Yearling  Bulls 
and  Heifers,  Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS.  T.  B.  Blood  tested. 
9  yearling  heifers;  5  young  cows,  calves  at  foot; 
3  bulls;  2  heifer  calves.  Bob-O-Link  Farms.  Wolcott, 
New  York. 


5  BRED  Hl'lREFORD  COWS  —  Purebred  2-year  old 
Bull.  The  cows  arc  4  good  grades  and  1  registered 
polled  cow;  1  with  calf  at  foot.  Harry  Boyer,  R.D.  1, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


BEEF  SHORTHORN 


FOR  SALE.  Registered,  Roan  Beef  Shorthorn  Bull, 
"Clippers  Alert"  No.  24S646S.  Calved  Feb.  14,  1948. 
Sire:  Templars  Ro.val  Seal  2294040.  Dam:  Clippers 
Jilt  5th  23304  43.  A  good  headed,  big-boned,  short¬ 
legged,  well  giown  indhldual,  ready  for  service.  Howard 
H.  Potter.  Shortsvllle,  N.  Y.  Phqne  104F14. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BEGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULL  for  sale. 
Vaccinated.  Year  old.  E.  L.  Boylan.  Fillmore,  N,  Y. 

SWINE 

PIGS  FOR  SALE.  Chesters,  Poland  chinas.  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  8  wks.  $11.00,  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75,  12  wk.s. 
$14.75.  Abovo  prices  include  vaccinations.  Free  trans¬ 
portation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  check 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Buggiero,  P.  0.  B.  6,  West  Concord, 
Massachusetts. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS.  Also  blacks.  100  head 
pigs.  Service  boars,  sows.  Ready  to  ship.  C.  W.  Hill¬ 
man,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

75  REGISTERED  DUROCS.  Taking  orders  for  May 
delivery  on  6  weeks  old  pigs.  Barrows  $15.  Boars,  Gilts 
$25  to  $50.  Champion  Stock.  Hilltop  Duroc  Farm, 
Uorseheads,  New  York. 

REGISTEKED  HAMPSHIRES— Won  Grand  Champion 
Sr.  spring  bred  gilt,  won  1st  and  5th  sr.  spring  gilts, 
1st  and  2nd  open  fall  gilts.  1st  Fall  boar  at  Western 
New  York  Hampshire  Bred  Gilt  Show  and  Sale. 
Caledonia,  New  York.  5  outstanding  fall  boars.  25 
10-week  old  spring  I)oars.  25  fall  bred  gilts  to  farrow 
August,  September.  Write  for  prices.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh. 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

RUGGED  PIGS.  Chester  White,  Chester-Yorkshire, 
Chester-Berkshirc,  few  Duroc  crosses.  6-7  weeks  $10.00, 
7-8  weeks  $11.00,  9-10  weeks  $12.00,  12  w'eeks  started 
shoates,  $15.00  each.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  if 
desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D..  check  or 
money  order.  Boars  for  Service.  60-70  lbs.  $25.00, 
100-125  lbs.  $35.00,  larger  $50.00.  Carl  Anderson, 
Virginia  Rd,,  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  807-J. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS.  High  winning  herd  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Maryland  State  Pairs,  1948.  Champion  carcass  over-all 
breeds.  National  Barrow  Show.  Illustrated  circular. 
Yalehurst  Yorkshire  Farms,  Peoria.  Illinois. 

REGISTERED  OIC  Breeding  Stock.  Fall  Boars,  bred 
giits  and  spring  pigs  of  either  sex.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Howard  Beebe,  Deposit,  New  York. 

HEREFORD  spring  pigs  from  top  notch  blood  lines. 
Forest  Ridge  Farms,  Dunlo,  Pennsylvania. 

PIGS,  well  bred  stock.  Chesters,  Chester  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Poland  crosses.  6  to  8  wks.  $10.00.  Inoculation 
75  cents  extra  if  desired.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Henry  M. 
Anderson,  R.P.D.  229,  Maynard,  Mass. 

I’IGS  6  to  8  WEEKS  $11.  Larger  $12  each.  Shoats 
40  to  50  lbs.  $15  to  $18  each.  Mostly  P.  China  and 
Berkshire  crosses.  Few  Hamps,  Durocs.  Crated,  cas¬ 
trated.  Send  clieck,  MO  or  COD  by  express  or  truck. 
Write  C.  Stanley  Short,  Chesvvold,  Del. 

FOR  SAIjE:  150  crossbred  Hampshire  and  Black  Po¬ 
land  bred  gilts.  Tiiese  gilts  to  start  farrowing  in  the 
next  30  days  and  will  average  weight  from  275  to  325 
]hs.  All  are  bred  to  registered  Minnesota  No.  1  and 
No.  2  hoars.  Here  is  a  chance  to  buy  sometliing  that 
tile  packer  and  tlie  public  demands  as  lard  and  grease 
has  become  a  burden  on  the  market.  Get  more  pounds 
wit.li  less  feed  and  have  something  that  will  be  market 
toppers  when  finished.  If  'interested,  get  in  touch  with 
Otis  Wall  &  Son,  Advance,  Indiana. 

TWO  REG.  Beri:shire  Boars  out  of  a  litter  of  10 
pigs.  Double  treated  for  cholera.  Farrowed  Oct.  4. 
1948.  Cornell  and  Lynnwood  Breeding.  Glen  W. 
Holcomb,  Tunnel,  New  York  R.D.  No.  1. 

POULTRY 

\ 

MARSHALL’S  ROCK  RED  CROSSES  and  MTiite  Leg¬ 
horns  from  selected  farm-proved  breeding  produce  large 
healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull- 
orum-Clean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  today. 
Marshall  Brothers.  Mecklenburg  Road.  R.  D.  5-A 
Ithaca,  New  YorS",  Phone  9082. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine  is  a  name 
to  consider.  25  years  breeding  Ijcghorns.  Eli  H.  Bodine 
&  Son,  Chemung.  Box  20,  New  York. 

BULKLEY’S  BETTER-BRED  LEGHORNS.  Production 
and  profit  for  you!  Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new 
catalog  and  price  li.st.  Pedigreed  stock  available.  Allen 
H.  Bulkier  and  Sons.  Department  AA,  Odessa,  Phone 
30-W,  New  York. 

NINE  FIRST  PLACES.  1948  Official  Laying  Tests; 
liighest  long-time  average  production  and  livability. 
The  Kauder  Strains  have  a  combination  of  Profit  pow¬ 
er  that  makes  them  first  choice  among  experienced 
poultrymen  and  breeders.  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires. 
Barred  Rocks,  Sex-links.  New  catalog.  Irving  Kauder, 
Box  92,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

CARSON’S  PRODUCTION  BRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Red-Rock  cross.  Larger,  Healthier.  More  Vigorous. 
Write  for  circular.  Kenneth  B.  Carson.  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921. 
I'amous  for  their  hardiness  and  high  production.  Write 
for  price  list.  Cliarles  H.  Weidner  and  Son,  West 
Shokan,  Rte.  2,  New  York. 

McGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
I’ullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms, 
Maine,  New  York. 

BOICE’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM  New  Hamp- 
shiros.  Leghorns,  Bocks.  Rock-Bed  and  Sex-Linked 
crosses.  Family  test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat.  U.  S. 
Approved.  U.  S.  PuUorum  Clean.  Gerald  Boice,  Box  A, 
TivoU,  N.  Y. 

HAMMOND’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Top  production 
breeding  for  over  30  years.  Stale  birds  from  300  e|g 
record  dams.  Efficient  producers  of  large  eggs  on  mini¬ 
mum  feed  intake.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Write  for 
free  circular.  David  M.  Hammond,  Route  3,  Cortland, 
New  York. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  Leglioms,  Large  Birds. 
Large  Eggs.  Write  for  Illustrated  circular.  Walter  S. 
Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 

LAFAYE’TTE  FARM  LEGHORNS  and  B.  I.  Reds. 
Pullorum  passed.  R.  0.  P.  Males.  Red  Hook.  N.  Y. 

MOYER'S  POUI.TRY  FARM,  Reds.  Leghorns,  White 
Rocks.  Grant  Moyer,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


POULTRY 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  in  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  hold  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  teUs 
you  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  3- A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM.  Leghorns,  New  Hampshlres. 
U.  S.  certified.  Pullorum  clean.  Average  record  of  all 
Leghorn  males  as  housed.  Dam’s  production,  319.6. 
Sire’s  dam’s  production,  S04.2.  Dam’s  egg  weight, 
25.77.  Dam’s  body  weight,  4.51.  Free  circular.  E.  R. 
Stone  &  Son,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


SINCE  1912  we  have  selected  and  bred  our  White 
Leghorns  for  Livability  and  production  of  high  quality 
large  white  eggs.  Never  a  nuLlorum  reactor  on  the 
farm.  Kutschbach  &  Son.  Slierbume,  New  York. 


WESTVILLE  LEGHORNS.  Breeders  of  large  northern 
grown  Leghorns  since  1928.  Write  for  Mating  List. 
Fred  Schempf.  Milford,  New  York. 


DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM.  Leghorns  that  lay  plenty 
of  large  white  eggs.  W’alter  H.  Schait,  Owner,  Dryden, 
New  York. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Cross¬ 
es.  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer,  Box  C. 
Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS  and  Rock-Red  Cross. 
Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  Circular  available.  Red-W-Farm.  Box  W, 
Wolcott,  New  York. 


WILLIAMS  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy  layers,  high 
livability.  Good  .size  and  type.  Pullorum  free.  Ii’ine  egg 
quality.  Send  for  circular.  S.  A.  Williams,  Montour 
Falls,  New  York. 


RICHQUALITY  LEGHORNS.  Our  38th  year.  18,000 
Birds.  Pullorum- clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle. 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Leghorns  at  1947-48  Western 
N.  Y.  test.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Rich  Poultry 
Inarms,  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


HIGH  POND  FARM:  Specially  rugged  old  Vermont 
Bronze  Turkey  stock.  Crossed  50%  with  Beltsville 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Combines  hardiness  with  fine 
conforfnation.  Vt.-U.  S.  Approved,  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum 
clean.  Early  order  with  10%  down  payment  assures 
preferred  delivery  date.  T.  R.  Bissette.  Mgr.,  Brandon, 
Vermont. 


GEESE 


PASTURE  turned  into  poultry  meat  with  geese.  Free 
list.  Paul  Muller,  Fultonham,  New  York. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Hardy  Northern  grown 
Howard  17  (Premier)  100 — $3.00  ,  300 — $7.50,  500 — 

,$11.00,  1,000 — $20.00.  Trimmed  ready  to  set.  Special 
prices  on  large  quantities.  These  Howards  are  the  most 
vigorous  plants  I  have  ever  grown.  Latham  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants,  large  size  50 — $5.00,  100 — $9.00.  Northern 
grown  plants  are  best  for  the  Northeast.  Instructions 
included.  Postpaid  and  guaranteed  to  live.  Glenn  L. 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE:  ISverbearing  Strawberry  Plants.  Gem  ever- 
bearing  variety  and  Streamliner.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Roy  Hasting.”,  R.  3  Malone,  New  York. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Howard  17  (Premier)  and  Catskill  for  May  planting. 
Trimmed  ready  to  set.  Packed  in  live  moss.  $3.00  for 
100,  $6.50  for  2.''>fl,  $11.00  for  500,  $20.00  for  1000. 
Extra  fine  large  Latham  Red  Raspberry  plants.  $5.00 
for  50.  $9.00  for  100,  $40.00  for  500.  Smaller  size 
half  price.  All  plants  State  Inspected,  guaranteed 
and  Postpaid.  Instructions  Included.  Ivan  L.  Stanton. 
.Tolmson.  Vermont. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  Dorsett,  Fairfax, 
Catskill.  Everbearing  Streamliner.  Certified,  muck 
grown,  fresh  dug,  Braman  Bros.,  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Premier,  Robinson  &  Temple. 
300-$4.30,  500-$6.2f0.  1000-$9.40.  Gem  Everbearing 

300-$6.85,  500-$9.95,  1000-$16.75.  A.  Wiley  McDonald. 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Howard  17,  Premier  and 
Dunlap.  New  heavy  rooted,  state  inspected.  Trimmed, 
ready  to  set.  $3.00-100;  $10.00-500;  $20.00-1000  post¬ 
paid.  Gem  everbearer,  will  bear  this  year.  $2.00-50; 
$4.00-100  postpaid.  Price  list  and  instructions  free. 
Mr.  Adrian  Sidelihger.  Burnham.  Maine. 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  $2.00  per 
hundred  postpaid.  $15.00  per  thousand.  Guaranteed. 
Say  when.  Emmett  .Tennett,  We.st  Chazy,  New  York. 


GEM  OR  STREAMLINER  EVERBEARERS.  50  plants 
$2.00.  Robinson — 100  plants  $2.25.  Po.stpaid.  E.  H. 
Cook.  Andover,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS;  Early  Premier;  Late  Culver; 
Gem  Everbearing.  50 — $1.25;  100 — $2.00.  Shuttleworth 
Black  Raspberry  and  Red  Raspberries — Latham,  'Taylor, 
or  Everbearing,  25 — $2.00;  50 — $3.00;  100 — $5.00.  As¬ 
paragus,  50 — $2.00,  Postpaid.  Hatfield  Plant  Farms. 
Gowanda,  New  York. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Premier,  Dunlap,  50. — 
$1.50,  100 — $2.50.  Gem.  Evermore,  Brunes  Marvel  50 — 
$2.00,  100 — $3.50.  Latham,  Indian  Summer  Ra.sp.  12 — 
$1.00,  100 — $6.00.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls, 
New  York. 


PREMIER  Strawberry  Plants  $2.25  per  hundred  post¬ 
paid.  $18.09  per  thousand.  Everbearing  Raspberry  plants 
12  cents  each.  3  yr.  old  Blueberry  plants  $1.45  post¬ 
paid.  R.  J.  <5ujer,  Storrs,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier.  S.  Dunlap,  Aber¬ 
deen  @  $12.00  per  1000  Coll.  $2.25  per  100  postpaid. 
Fairfax  @  $3.25  per  100  postpaid.  Everbearing,  and 
Gem  @  $4.00  per  100  postpaid.  A.  G.  Blount  &  Son, 
Hastings,  New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  OATES 

May  21  Issue . 

June  4  Issue . 

June  18  Issue . 

July  2  Issue . 

...Closes  June  17 

PLANTS 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS — Washington,  extra  large  yej, 
old  roots.  100 — $2.00.  500 — $8.00.  1000 — $15.00.  Also 
Howard  17  and  Robinson  strawberry  plants  at  above 
prices.  Drew’s  Nursery,  Agawam,  Mass. 


PANSY  PLANTS — all  colors.  Thirty  for  one  dollar 
Postage  Paid — Third  Zone.  Cahalane’s  Gardens, 
Charlestown.  New  Hampshire. 


SEED  POTATOES 


VIRGIL  &  ESSEX  seed  potatoes.  Blight  resistant. 
1  yr.  from  certification.  Priced  reasonable.  R.  \v 
Schallenberg,  Westemville,  N.  Y.  Phone  4Y11. 

CERTIFIED  Katahdin  Seed  Potatoes  grown  at  an 
elevation  of  1900  feet  and  grown  from  stock  that  has 
been  in  the  foiuidatlon  stock  grade  for  the  past  ten 
years.  George  Mehlenbacher  &  Sons,  Wayland,  N.  T. 

FOR  SALE:  Blight  resistant  seed  potatoes  from  certi¬ 
fied  seed  last  year.  Have  Essex,  Virgil,  Placid  and 
small  amount  of  other  varieties.  Need  no  spraying. 
$4.00  per  bushel.  Bernard  Blinn,  Candor,  New  York, 
Phone  9D. 


SEEDS 


BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  Seed,  Broadleaf  variety.  Central 
New  York  grown ;  adapted,  productive,  long  lived, 
drought  resistant,  successfully  grown  on  wide  variety  of 
soils.  Excellent  for  hay.  pasture,  or  silage.  Oscar  E. 
HaU.  Alpine,  New  York. 

HONDA,  MINDO,  CLINTON  Seed  oats,  out-yield 
everything.  DiseAse,  smut  resistant.  Highest  recom¬ 
mendations.  William  Illian,  Adell.  Wis. 

CERTIFIED  CORN:  Cornell  29-3  and  35-5,  Mohawk 
Oats.  Improved  Perry  Marrow  Beans.  Jerry  A.  Smith  & 
Sons,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  Phono  Lansing  4-4526. 


BULBS 


GLORIOUS  GLADIOLUS:  Famous  Bay  State  No.  1 
Collection  Introductory  offer:  100  Bulbs  for  $2.00 
Po.stpaid.  Three  lots  for  $5.00.  This  collection  is  a 
w'onder  for  the  money  involved  and  the  small  space 
it  takes  up  in  yow  garden.  We  are  constantly  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  this  collection  and  will  this  year 
again  add  a  few  choice  varieties.  Bulbs  are  all  good 
blooming  size  1  inch  and  over,  not  less  than  25  var¬ 
ieties  with  a  good  assortment  of  color.  Will  bloom  from 
July  until  frost.  Catalogue  on  request.  Bay  State  Bulb 
Co.,  Dept.  A,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

LARGE,  No.  1  GLADIOLUS  BULBS.  Guaranteed  to 
bloom  this  year.  Mixture  30-$1.00;  100-$3.00.  Named- 
3  each.  10  varieties-$2.00;  10  each,  10  varieties-$6.00. 
August  Kehr,  Slaterville  Road,  Rhaca,  N.  Y. 


HAY 


FOR  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  bam  baled,  all 
grades,  will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Subject 
to  your  inspection.  Tel.  48-282.  J.  W.  Christman, 
R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA  and  Timothy  mixed  hay,  mow 
baled.  Delivered  by  truck  load.  Kenneth  L.  Stewart. 
Maplecrest,  New  York. 


FRUIT 


BUSHELS  —  Pelicious  oranges  or  grapefruit  $4.50 
Prepaid.  Janies  •  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


DOGS 


3  LITTERS  of  AKC  St.  Bernards.  4  litters  AKC  Cork¬ 
er  Spaniels.  Wormed,  Distemper  vaccinated.  Terms, 
puppy  plan  without  cash.  Sunday  business  definitely 
discouraged.  Edna  Glad.stone,  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L.  B.  Underwood. 
Locke,  N.  Y.  Plione  Moravia  482M3. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  puppies.  Championship  blood 
lines.  A.K.C.  Registered.  Faithful,  courageous,  love 
children.  Stud  Service.  Guy  Kaufman,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

A  HIGH  CLASS  COWDOG.  A  fully  trained  Englisfi 
Shepherd,  trained  to  work  on  any  kind  of  stock  or 
poultry,  very  smart,  kind,  and  obedient:  Also  her 
litter  of  6  fine  pups.  Also  registered  collies.  Pure  white 
female  bred,  blue  merle  female  bred,  heavy.  Golden 
Honey  female  due  in  season  now,  cheap.  WOiite  collie 
puppies  reduced  in  price.  Self  addressed  stamped  en¬ 
velope  please.  V.  M.  Kirk,  West  Leyden,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Beantifni  orange  female  Pomeranian  pup¬ 
pies  $25.  Mrs.  Harry  Harrington,  West  Hartford,  Vt- 

REG.  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Females,  $25.  Males  $35. 
Rachel  Rioux,  Windham,  New  Hampshire. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALANTO  WHITES.  2i^  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  for 
meat  and  fur.  Grow  fast  and,  large.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write  they 
received  better  rabbits  than  they  expected.  Names 
furnished.  Kelsie  Agor,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS  WANTED.  $.35  a  lb.  Don’t  ship.  Write. 
J.  E.  Stocker,  Ramsey,  N.  J.  _ 

EXCELLENT  BREEDERS— Angora  Rabbits.  Mature 
stock  $10.00  each.  Young  stock.  $10.00  a  pair.  Fred 
Widmer.  R.D.  No.  4,  Schenectarly,  New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


WANTED;  Experienced  beef  and  sheep  man  as  herd.s- 
I  man-shepherd  at  University  of  Conn.  House  available. 
ExceUent  working  conditions  and  security.  Write 
Animal  Husbandry  Dept.  U.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

SALESMEN  W.INTED:  Old  established  firm  wants  en¬ 
ergetic  reliable  men  to  sell  quality  line  of  Mineral 
Feed  Supplements,  DDT  Fly  Sprays.  Dairy  Cleansers 
and  Disinfectants.  Knowledge  of  livestock  and  dai^- 
ing  essential.  Full  or  part,  time,  protected  territories, 
liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Inc.,  Irving 
Ave.,  Syracuse  3,  New  York.  ■ 

BEAUTlFltL  DuPont  n.vlons.  Agents  wanted.  Big  prof" 
its.  Write  Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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EQUIPMENT 


FABM  machinery  gift  sale.  All  prices  slashed, 
ifl  Tractors,  new  and  used,  all  makes,  all  models, 
Farmalls,  John  Deere,  Allis  Chalmers,  Ca.se,  Ford, 
Ferguson,  Olivers,  100  Plows  new  and  used— all  makes 
gnd  sizes.  150  new  and  used  Disc  Harrows,  Planters, 
Cultivators,  Combines,  Balers,  Horse  Drawn  Machinery, 
,U  makes,  all  models.  Must  be  sold  quickly,  make 
offers.  Credit  and  swapping  arranged.  FREE  DELIV¬ 
ERY.'  Gardiner  10  Acres  Farm  Machinery,  Mullica 
Hill,  N.  J.,  phono  5-4375 — Wanted  new  and  used  Craw¬ 
ler  l^actors,  and  all  makes  new  and  used  tractors  at 
conservative  prices, 

fob  SALE:  194’’  Syracuse  harness  $59.00  inventory 
clearance  price.  Andre  &  Son,  G.L.P.  Agent,  Montrose. 
Penns. 

for  SALE:  One  Model  E  Cletrac  with  Cultivator. 
Frank  Stepongzi,  B.F.D.  No.  2.  Newton.  New  Jersey 

for  SALE:  Skyline  Pickup  Forage  Harvester  with 
com  attachment.  Like  new  condition.  James  Mead, 
K.  D.  2  Amsterdam,  N.  T. 

for  SALE:  New  Holland  manure  and  dirt  loader  to 
lit  Ford  Ferguson  tractor.  Harlow  C.  Hall.  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.  Phone:  816F22  or  817F22. 

WANTED— Used  threshing  machine,  22  to  28  inch 
cylinder.  State  make,  condition,  price.  P.  Coates, 
It.R.  S,  Tottenham,  Ontario,  Canada. 


FOR  RALE: — Massey-Harris  "Forage  Clipper’’.  Corn 
altachnient  used  one  .season.  Mower  and  Windrow 
pick-up.  Tlirce  machines  in  one.  Power  take  off.  Bar¬ 
gain.  Frank  Myott,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont.  Tel.  2016. 


Bi'lLI)  YOUR  OWN  garden  tractor.  Save  at  least  one- 
half.  Wc  supply  every  part.  J’artly  assembled,  easy  to 
finish  and  paint.  2]^  HP.  Clinton  engine.  Every  part 
positively  brand  new,  exactly  same  as  we  furnished  large 
manufacturer  who  sold  many  hundreds.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  not  as  represented-  Price  $140.00  F'.O.B.  Benton. 
Pa.  One-half  with  order,  lialance  C.O.D.  Red  Rock 
Machine  Company,  Benton  2.  Pa. 


CASE  live  foot  power  take  off  Combine,  '48  model.  30 
acres  grain  ready  to  go.  Wesley  Simpson,  Carthage, 
New  York. 


THREE  rubber-tired  wagons  with  hinged  side  racks 
and  drying  flues  for  each  wagon.  Just  the  wagons  for 
cliopped  hay.  6-ply  tires.  Also  one  American  allcrop 
dryer.  Will  sell  all  or  part.  Gaylord  Johnson,  I’hone 
43F21,  Interlaken,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Late  model  Gehl  field  chopper  complete 
witli  blower,  corn,  and  hay  attachments.  Excellent 
condition.  A.  J.  Ayers.  Brancliville,  New  Jersey. 
I’hone  Sussex  2-2856. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 
Keisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


FOR  S.UjE — Ihire  Vermont  maple  products.  New  Crop. 
Half  Gallon  A  grade  maple  syrup  and  2  lbs.  soft 
maple  cream,  both  $5.75  prepaid  third  zone.  Free  price 
list.  Deane  Hatch,  Route  2,  Woodstock.  Vermont. 


first  run  I’URE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup  $6.00  gal. 
Four  or  more  gat.  $5.50  per  gal.  Prepaid  3rd  zone. 
Money  order  or  Check.  J.  Everett  Woolley,,  Underhill. 
Vermont. 


FANCY  VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP.  Postpaid  2nd 
and  3rd  Zone.  $5.50  gallon.s.  $2.95  Half  gallons.  $5.00 
(®  Johnson.  John  Bacon,  Johnson,  Vermont. 


HONEY 


PURE  HONEY:  Clover,  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  5  lbs. 
Sl.bO,  10  lbs.  $3.00.  Pure  old  Fashioned  Buckwheat 
flour  $1.60  10  lbs.  Pure  Maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon. 
Maple  cream  214  lb.  can  $2.50.  Postpaid  to  3  zone. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  new  crop  Buckwheat.  5  lb.  pail  $1.25 
postpaid  3rd  zone.  Case  of  6  5-lb.  palls  $6.00.  60  lb. 
cans  $7.20  F.O.B.  sold  by  ton  or  paU.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


but  northern  cedar 

troubles.  Wholesale  delivered. 
Norwood,  N.  Y. 

POSTS.  Forget 
Poles,  Fletcher 

fence 

Farms, 

FIIJVI:  127,  116,  120,  616, 

620. 

Four  rolls 

$1.00 

UuaranteeiJ.  More  Film,  Box 

A-31, 

Hemlock, 

N.  Y. 

JtED  Cl'^DAR  POSTS  and 
Ued  Hook,  New  York. 

iwles. 

Lafayette 

Farm. 

home  CANNERS!  stop  struggling  with  jars  of  home 
canned  food.  The  "Jiffy-Jar  Jimmy”  will  open  all 
standard  wire  top  canning  jars  safely  and  easily, 
batisf^tion  guaranteed.  3oC  each  or  3  for  $1.00. 
Homaides  Co..  Box  567,  Springfield,  Vermont. 

^OR  SAJjE:  100  Guinea  I’igs  and  Wliite  Mice.  Stanley 
lulver.  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

J^.iRN  CANDYMAKING,  soapmaking  —  Instruction 
™oks  $1.00  each,  Artie  Barnes,  Box  997-M — Wichita, 
Kansas. 


CHEESE — AGED  CHEDDAR — made  in  our  dairy.  5 
Pomid  wheel  full  of  creamy  richness  with  the  real  old 
ashioned  cheese  flavor.  $4.00  postpaid.  Anderson’s 
Hairy  Farms,  R.  No.  2,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

folding  card  tables,  20’’  masonite  top, 
I)u4*t  ^‘'•Bes,  wood  witli  red  lacquer  ftni.sh,  sturdily 
*  t,  $4.95.  Lewis  Engineering,  North  Canton, 

•  onnecticut. 

Eight  plant,  a.  C.  115  volt,  lOOO  watt.  FuUy 
ummatic.  Excellent  condition,  $150.00.  0.  Czygan, 
Koiceville,  New  York. 

^-^YCH — $7.00.  Binocular.s — $5.00.  Violin  — 
‘■1.00.^ Bargains,  Simms.  Warwick,  New  York. 

S  photos — Now  by  mall.  RoU  developed, 

.  Pbiant  Enlargemont.s  in  Album  Form,  all  for  25c 
Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

|*-2o  McCormick  deftring  tractor  on  rubber  with 

Harvester  plows  and  harrows.  Farmall  H 
culti°'^’  ~  years  old,  with  hydraulic  manure  pitcher, 
stocif' ®nd  beau  puller.  Holstein  cows  young 
Tui  i.*  htillters.  Spencer  Harford,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 
telephone:  133F1’J  Interlaken. 


DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
cians.  Today  everyone  seems  to  be 
grabbing  with  open  hands  and  clear 
conscience  for  a  piece  of  pork,  and  the 
only  pork  in  the  barrel  today  has  been 
bought  with  borrowed  money,  carrying 
everyone  of  us  further  into  debt.  Since 
that  is  the  original  cause  of  our 
troubles  and  since  we  have  elected 
those  that  promised  to  spend  the  most, 
our  only  answer  now  is  to  eliminate 
these  same  spenders  of  the  money  we 
earn.  Let  us  put  a  cover  on  the  pork 
barrel  and  keep  our  own  hands  out 
of  it. 


NOW  •• 


ANY  ONE  OF  FIVE! 
D  Holstein 
D  Guernsey 
H  Jersey 
Ayrshire 
D  Brown  Swiss 


Now  any  one  of  the  five  major  dairy  breeds  are  avail¬ 
able  to  improve  your  herd,  through  122  units  in 
New  York  State  and  Western  Vermont,  providing  a 
minimum  of  50  cows  of  the  breed  are  enrolled  in 
the  unit. 


Write  today  to  find  out  about  herd  improvement  in 
your  breed  in  your  locality.  Write  to: 


R.  F.  n.  2 

O 

Inc.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — Profitably  operated  dairy  farm  255  acres. 
Nine  room  hou.se,  2  barns,  25  stanchions.  Beautiful 
level  meadows  bordered  by  great  trees,  large  pastures, 
brook,  woods.  On  concrete  road.  Alder  Creek,  Boonville, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  Write  owner.  A.  B.  I»ratt.  180 
Longview  Ave.,  White  Plains.  N.  Y, 


300  ACRES  on  hard  gravel  road.  Fine  buildings.  79 
head  of  cattle.  4  horses.  All  farm  machinery.  Esti¬ 
mated  30,000  feet  of  timber.  10-room  house.  All  im¬ 
provements.  Owner  anxiou-s  to  sell.  $27,500.  Harry  G. 
Munn,  Salesman  for  Frank  Fatta,  Treadwell,  N.  Y. 


STROUT’S  NEW  FARM  CATALOG  1  Time  and  Money- 
Saver  —  FREE!  Describes  2790  bargains.  Eqpd.  & 
uneqpd.  dairy,  beef,  grain,  alfalfa,  truck,  fruit,  poultry 
Farms.  35  states  Coast-to-Coast.  Write  now  for  your 
FREE  copy!  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave..  New 
York  10,  New  York. 


NFiW  FREE  CATALOG.  Fine  Bradford  County.  I’a. 
Farms.  Many  Real  Bargains.  A.  Carl  Fanning,  Broker. 
Towanda,  Pa. 


DAIRY  FARM— 100  acres,  85  tillable,  24  liead  stock, 
modern  machinery,  11  room  house,  all  Improvements 
— .siio — machine  shed — Poultry  House — Garage.  Write 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  514-AW,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


190-ACRE  Tractor -worked  F’arm.  Located  In  thrifty 
village.  Weil-built,  14-room  dwelling;  3  apartments, 
2  complete  baths,  extra  toilet,  modem  oil  heating 
plant,  good  floors,  40x100  cement  basement  bam,  36 
stanchions  with  water  cups,  2  silos.  2  bx.  stalls.  Other 
buildings:  modem  milk  house,  tool  house,  40x60  cement 
basement  dry-stock  bam.  Pino  set  of  tools — tractor  on 
rubber  with  shovel,  plows  &  2  tractor  trailers,  manure 
spreader,  com  harvester  &  blower,  side  del.  rake,  hay 
loader.  Almost  every  tool  to  operate  with  ease. ,  A 
fine  herd  of  cattle.  Black  &  White,  a  great  many  with 
papers.  28  milking  cows,  9  young  stock,  bull,  2  horses. 
Milk  check  average  around  $1200  per  month.  Sickness 
Forces  Sale.  Everything  goes  for  $23,000.  If  you  have 
$10,000  to  pay  down  we  can  finance  the  balance  with 
terms  easy.  For  more  information  call,  write  or  wire 
J.  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad 
St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  586J.  Ask  for  new  spring 
farm  catalogue. 


375  ACRES.  Located  on  state  road.  New  barn  36x132. 
Addition  24x60.  100  acres  level  river  flat  meadow. 

Fully  equipped,  all  new  machinery.  3  tractors.  107 
Head  of  Holstein  cattle,  mostly  pure  breds.  2  Horses. 
490  Hens.  New  10  room  house.  5-room  bungalow  for 
tenant  house.  The  owner  wishes  to  retire  is  reason 
for  selling.  Will  mail  full  description.  Prank  Fatta, 
Realtor,  108  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Phone  1829-M. 


FARM  %  MILE  from  village  limits  of  Richmond,  Ver¬ 
mont.  On  good  road.  192-acres — mostly  wood  and 
timber,  about  49  acres  tillable.  Barn  will  tie  up  10 
cows  and  3  horses.  7  room  house  in  good  condition, 
electricity,  excellent  spring  water,  new  steel  furnace, 
perfect  foundation  and  chimney,  metal  roof,  hard 
wood  floors.  Wonderful  scenery,  good  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  $7000.  P.  O.  Box  No.  132,  Richmond,  Vermont. 

486  ACRE  well  watered  beef  cattle  farm  direct  from 
owner.  135  acres  improved  Ladino  Clover  and  Kentucky 
blue  grass  pastures.  100  acres  woods  and  timber.  Com¬ 
plete  set  of  buildings.  On  State  road  near  New  York- 
Pennsylvania  line.  Good  markets  and  excellent  railroad 
facilities.  Machinery  and  steers  optional.  John  Vallilee, 
Atliexis,  Pennsylvania. 

WAN'l'ED  to  buy.  rent,  or  lease:  Small  dairy  farm  witli 
milk  route.  1  or  2  man  outfit.  Write  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  511-V,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

300  ACRE  GRAIN  and  dairy  farm.  Two  hams,  two 
houses,  110  Acres  of  wheat,  $16,000.  410  Acres,  8  Bm. 
modern  house,  barn  .50  x  100.  2  silos;  cement,  16  x  50, 
one  wood.  I.ots  of  water,  $19,500.  E.  J.  Sheohe, 
Broker,  Arcade,  New  York. 


825  QT.  DAIRY.  This  is  complete  with  Pasteurizer. 
Bottler,  two  new  Dodge,  trucks.  Only  dairy  sening. 
Good  franchise.  R.  J.  Sheehe.  Broker,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.\LE  Clyde,  N.  Y.  92  A.  improved.  27  A. 
Apples,  poaches,  sweet  ciierries.  2  large  barns.  Sub¬ 
stantial  building.s.  Write:  R.  C.  Davis,  314  Cherry 
SL,  Danville,  lllinoU. 


Vermont  Jerseys  At  Auction 


40  HEAD 


FROM  THE  HERDS  OF 
HAROLD  TURNER  &  HENRY  STAFFORD 


Saturday,  May  28th,  12:30  P.  M.  DST  at  Bethel,  Vermont 

10  daughters  of  the  proved  sire  Miss  Bruce’s  Signal  (435  lb.  average) 

13  daughters  of  Advancer  Regal  (son  of  Wonderful  Advancer  and  full  sister  to  a 
Texas  State  milk  champion) 

6  daughters  of  Biltmore  Basileus  Gold  Bar  (on  his  way  to  a  Superior  Sire  award). 
An  imported  cow,  a  daughter  of  Crystal  Star’s  Oxford  .Sultan,  and  several  grand¬ 
daughters  of  this  famous  sire. 

Lots  of  spring  milk,  bred  and  open  heifers,  baby  calves.  Several  nice  young  bulls 
— with  some  just  right  for  those  who  wish  them  to  turn  out. 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auctioneer  GEORGE  RICKER,  Sales  Manager 

Brandon,  Vt.  Groton,  Vt, 

Catalogs  on  request  from  the  sales  manager 


The  Twin  Elms  Invitational  Sale 

New  England's  Spring  Sale 

at  Northampton,  Mass.  May  20th,  1949,  12:30  P.  M.,  D  S  T 

Approximately  60  Head  of  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Some  18  different  breeders  in  7  different  states  consign  daughters  of  Superior  Sires, 
Tested  Sires,  a  Tested  Dam,  daughters  of  bulls  classified  Excellent,  Very  Good  cows. 
Many  animals  of  High  Lawn  breeding.  A  daughter  of  ADVANCER  CHIEF,  BRAMP¬ 
TON  ROYAL  BASIL,  STORBS  RESTLESS  GAMBOGE,  LAD’S  COURAGEOUS,  and 
many  another  famous  sire. 

Close  up  cows,  bred  and  open  heifers,  fall  cows  and  several  fine  young  bulls. 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auctioneer  GEORGE  RICKER,  Sales  Manager 

Brandon,  Vt.  Groton,  Vt. 

Send  right  now  for  a  catalog  from  the  sales  manager. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  JERSET  CATTLE  CLUB 

llth  ANNUAL  SALE  11th 

Saturday,  June  llth,  1949,  at  Moordenier  Hills  Farm, 

East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 

High  class  offerings  for  10  years  have  made  this  sale  one  of  the  best  known  sales  in  the 
East.  Starting  the  second  decade  with  a  grand  super  offering  of  SO  head  including  cows 
sired  by  Excellent  Superior  Sires,  cows  with  records  over  500  lbs.  fat,  cows  with  good 
show  ring  winnings.  You  would  like  a  daughter  of  Sybil’s  Fairy  Oxford  Victor,  or  Right 
Independent,  or  Wonderful  Moor  Colonel.  Or  perhaps  you  would  like  a  nice  pair  of  full 
sisters  by  the  Excellent  Tested  Sire,  Chosen  Design,  with  over  500  lbs.  fat. 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auctioneer,  GEORGE  RICKER,  Sales  Manager. 

Brandon,  Vermont.  Groton,  Vermont. 

_ _ Moke  sure  of  a  catalog  by  dropping  a  cord  to  the  sales  manager. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

Annual  Sale  Sat.  May  28th.  1:00  P.  M. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS 

Faslem  N.  Y.  Brcpders  Cooperating. 

ALL  FEMALES  —  40  Head  Cows,  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers.  Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  fastest  growing 
breed  in  Ihe  country  today.  The  demand  for  the  right 
kind  of  foundation  stock  exceeds  the  supply. 

This  is  your  opportunity. 

B.  B.  ALLEN,  Auctioneer 
Fair  Grounds  Greenfield,  Moss. 

Catalogues  from 

D.  H.  CANDE,  Sale  Mgr.  Dalton,  Moss. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 
Entire  Dispersal  —  1:00  P.  M.  June  1st. 
RUSS  PERRY  HERD  —  WOODSTOCK,  VT. 

4  days  after  N.  E.  Sale.  35  Head.  Two  top  Herd  Sires. 
Cows,  bred  heifers,  open  heifers,  bull  and  heifer  calves. 
Don’t  Miss  This  Opportunity.  Where  can  I  get  founda- 
tion  stock?  This  is  the  Answer. 

Fair  Grounds,  Hartland,  Vt.  B.  B.  Allen,  auctioneer 
Catalogues  from 

D.  H.  CANDE,  Sale  Mgr.  Dalton,  Mass. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  COMMISSION  AUCTION 

Auction  every  2nd  and  4th  Monday  at  seven  o’clock 
A  consignment  of  Registered  and  Grade  Holsteins  from 
Canada  for  each  sale.  For  top  prices  consign  your 
cattle  here.  If  in  the  market  for  good  Dairy  Cattle, 
you  will  find  them  here.  Sale  held  in  heated  pavilion. 
JOHNCOX,  BARRY  &  JOHNCOX 
VICTOR,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  197 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  Tel.  9-1085 

Shippers  of 

New  England's  Finest  Feeding  Pigs 

Chester  &,  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OIC  crossed.  6-7  wks. 
old — $10.00  each.  8-9  wks.  old — $10.75  each,  lo  wks. 
extras — $11.50  each.  Shipped  C  0  D  on  approval — caro- 
fully  crated  and  selected.  Connecticut  orders  gladly 
filled  with  vaccinated  pigs  @  85c  extra.  Shipping  days 
Monday  through  Thursday  by  Railway  Express.  We 
guarantee  sate  arrival  at  your  depot. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Husky  young  porkers  all  ready  for  the  teed  trough. 
6  wks.  old — $10.50  each.  8  wks.  old — $11.00  each. 
Chester — Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester  crossed. 
Shipped  C.  0.  D. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Box  17,  Lexington,  Mass. 


BUY  PUREBRED  S0WS,”“:  pTs 

raised  in  the  Empire  State.  Write  for  sales  Us!, 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATiON 
Frank  L.  Wiley,  See'y.  Victor,  N.  Y. 


76  Registered 

BROWN  SWISS  SELL 

Friday,  MAY  13th,  11:30  a.m. 

The  Forest  Farm  herd  to  be  completely 
dispersed  under  cover  at  the  farm  on  the 
east  edge  of  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. — 15  miles 
Northeast  of  Rochester. 

This  famous  herd,  established  in  1906  by 
the  late  Wm.  B.  Hale,  includes  34  milking 
cows,  9  bred  heifers,  27  open  heifers,  6 
bulls. 

Catalogs  available  at  the  sale 

NORMAN  E.  MAGNUSSEN 
Lake  Mills  —  —  Wisconsin 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Unfitted  Sale 

SATURDAY,  MAY  21,  1949 
40  Heifers,  both  Open  and  Bred 
4  Bulls,  ready  for  Service 


For  Catalogs  and  Information,  Write 

Prof.  W.  A.  COWAN 
U.  of  Mass.,  —  Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  DUAL-PURPOSE  BREED 


Big,  growthy,  market-topping  lambs. 
Heavy  fleeces  of  premium  quality.  Virile, 
long-lived  breeding  stock.  Many  twins  that 
arrive  without  assistance  and  grow  rapidly. 
For  Booklets  and  list  of  active  members, 
write  to : 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASS'N.,  INC. 
100  N.  Garth  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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ARRAXGEMEIVT 


BY  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


DT  is  not  necessary  to  have 
expensive  flowers  or  contain¬ 
ers  in  order  to  make  pleasing 
flower  arrangements.  Those 
on  this  page,  made  by  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Hannah  of  Riverhead,  N.  Y., 
carry  out  the  basic  principles  of  the 
art  and  make  use  of  inexpensive  and 
interesting  flower  containers — an  old 
glass  celery  dish,  an  ironstone  china 
compote,  a  pine  knife  box,  and  a  china 
vegetable  dish  with  footed  base.  The 
flowers  were  grown  last  summer  in 
the  gardens  of  Mrs.  H.  R.  Talmage 
of  Riverhead,  Mrs.  Hannah,  and  my 
own,  and  are  such  as  might  come  from 
numberless  gardens  in  the  Northeast. 

You  probably  have  old  dishes,  vases, 
jugs,  jars,  pitchers  or  other  treasures 
which  you  have  never  considered  as 
possible  flower  containers.  Why  not 
use  some  of  them  this  season  and  try 
your  hand  at  making  pleasing  arrange¬ 
ments?  You’ll  need  holders  to  put  in 
the  bottom  of  the  container  to  hold  the 
flowers  firmly  in  place.  The  non-rust 
metal  ones  are  back  on  the  market, 
some  of  the  pinpoint  type,  others  of 
the  hairpin  kind,  and  still  others  of 
very  heavy  wire  mesh.  In  deep  con¬ 
tainers,  branches  of  evergreens,  yew 
and  the  like,  or  crumpled  chicken  wire, 
may  be  used  to  help  support  heavy, 
tall  flowers. 

The  least  useful  holders  are  the 
glass  and  pottery  kinds  with  holes 
which  hold  the  stems  stiffly  erect  or 
even  squeeze  them  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  take  up  the  necessary  water.  Ex¬ 
perienced  arrangers  collect  various 
sizes  and  shapes  of  holders  and  some¬ 
times  use  several  in  one  arrangement. 

In  arranging  flowers,  it  helps  to 
know  the  principles  that  underlie  a 


pleasing  arrangement  (and  don’t  let  the 
word  “arrangement”  frighten  you!)  : 

1.  Balance.  In  formal  balance,  one 
flower  balances  another  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  center.  In  informal  balance, 
the  feeling  of  stability  is  obtained  by 
placing  heavier  or  darker  flowers  so 
that  they  “hold”  the  arrangement  to¬ 
gether,  regardless  of  direction  taken 
by  lesser  flowers,  twigs  or  foliage  used' 
in  the  arrangement.  Balance  in  flower 
arrangement  has  been  compared  to  a 
see-saw.  If  you  are  little,  you  sit  out 
at  the  end;  if  you  are  heavier,  you 
know  where  you  sit!  The  higher  up  or 
farther  out  a  smaller  flower  is  placed 
in  the  arrangement,  the  heavier  must 
be  the  center  group. 

2.  Harmony.  Flowers  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  need  a  suitable  container  and 
a  harmonious  setting.  For  instance,  a 
pewter  container  is  good  for  cool- 
colored  flowers,  lavender,  white  or 
blue,  while  copper  containers  take  the 
warm  colors.  A  wood  container  goes 
well  with  spring  flowers  and  shrubs. 
An  urn-shaped  vase  is  good  for  droopy 
flowers.  A  white  urn  is  particularly 
good  because  it  can  be  used  for  so 
many  things.  Odd-colored  containers 
are  not  good  for  home  use  because 
they  are  difficult  to  harmonize  with 
flowers  and  surroundings.  Vases  with 
long  or  very  flaring  necks  make  the 
arranging  of  flowers  difficult. 

3.  Rhythm.  A  good  arrangement  has 
smooth  flowing  lines,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition  but  without  mon¬ 
otony.  Stop  and  look  as  you  work,  to 
see  if  you  are  getting  rhythm,  both  in 
line  and  in  tone  or  color.  Observe  flow¬ 
er  arrangements  in  books  and  maga¬ 
zines.  It’s  fun  to  try  to  copy  them  with 
the  materials  you  have  at  hand. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  7,  1940 


These  yellow  and  white  roses  are  so  lovely  in  this  old  ironstone  china  compote  be¬ 
longing  to  Mrs.  N.  A.  Talmage  of  Riverhead,  N.  Y.  The  arrangement  has  an  airy 
grace,  due  partly  to  the  somewhat  delicate  lines  of  the  container  and  partly  to  the 
use  of  tall  buds  and  branches.  Some  white  peony  buds  were  used  to  supplement 
the  roses,  which,  like  many  homegrown  ones,  had  rather  short  stems.  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hannah  of  Riverhead,  N.  Y.,  is  suitable  for  a  hail  table,  an  end 
table,  a  desk  or  similar  location  which  has  a  background;  it  has  a  back  and  a  front, 
which  one  needs  to  consider  when  arranging  flowers.  Small  dahlias  or  similar 
flowers  with  graceful  stems  could  be  used  in  place  of  the  roses. 


Peonies,  poppy  seedpods.  Hall's  honeysuckle  and  hosta 
leaves  (also  called  funkia  and  plantain)  were  "built” 
into  this  sturdy  ironstone  china  vegetable  dish  with  a 
footed  base.  Mrs.  Hannah,  who  made  the  arrangement, 
often  uses  hosta  leaves,  large  and  small,  in  arrange¬ 
ments  because  of  their  interesting  shape  and  markings. 
The  poppy  seedpods  add  height  and  lightness;  the 
honeysuckle  gives  balance  and  prevents  a  too  heavy 
look.  Very  heavy  pinpoint  holders  were  used  to  hold 
these  heavy  flowers  in  place.  The  same  general  idea 
might  be  carried  out  with  other  heavy  flowers — dahlias, 
gladioli,  chrysanthemums  or  large  heads  of  phlox. 
It  is  designed  for  the  living  room,  hall  or  church. 


An  old  glass  celery  dish  of  interesting  shape  and  de¬ 
sign  is  the  container  used  for  this  group  of  garden 
flowers,  roses,  peach  bells,  pinks,  sweet  williams,  coral 
bells,  and  honeysuckle,  all  in  shades  of  red  or  pink, 
except  the  peach  bells  which  were  blue.  Red  roses, 
those  heaviest  as  to  color  and  form  in  this  group,  were 
placed  at  the  bottom,  with  lighter  colored,  more  airy 
ones  graduated  up  to  the  top.  Mrs.  Hannah,  who  made 
this  arrangement,  suggests  using  such  a  grouping  in  a 
low  place,  such  as  an  end  table  or  coffee  table.  Note 
hew  the  curving  branch  of  honeysuckle  helps  to  frame 
the  "picture";  this  is  a  favorite  trick  of  experienced 
arrangers  and  well  worth  trying  at  home. 


Who  would  have  thought  of  using  this  old  pine  knife 
box  for  flowers?  Yet  It  is  very  effective  with  its  ar¬ 
rangement  of  orange  and  yellow  flowers,  umbellatum 
lily,  daylilies  and  the  spikes  of  Golden  Sprays  with 
poppy  seedpods,  hosta  and  poppy  leaves  thrown  in  for 
variety  and  grace.  An  inverted  wooden  tray  was  placed 
underneath  for  height  and  contrast.  A  bread  board 
might  even  be  used  if  it  were  the  right  size  and  color. 
Of  course  a  dish  for  water  and  metal  holders  to  keep 
flower  stalks  in  position  are  necessary  inside  the  knife 
box.  A  similar  effect  could  be  achieved  by  using  tiger 
lilies  or  heads  of  butterfly  weed,  with  sprays  of  gold- 


enrod  for  height. 
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No.  2941  is  a  flattering  frock,  from 
ruffled  tab  yokes  down  to  smooth  hip¬ 
line  tucking.  Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size 
18,  3%  yards  39-inch  fabric. 

No.  2404.  This  washable  wonder 
uses  tucking  tricks  front  and  center 
for  a  wee-waisted  effect.  Sizes  12-20; 
36-48.  Size  18,  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2993.  An  inset  vestee  cut-in-one 
with  a  collar  centers  interest  atop  this 
trim  frock.  Sizes  10-20;  36-40.  Size  16, 
yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2966.  Ruffling  edging  makes 
this  pleated  frock  party-pretty.  Pan- 


ties  included.  Sizes  6  mos.,  1,  2,  3. 
Size  2,  1%  yards  35-inch;  panties,  % 
yard  35-inch. 

No.  2965.  Daughter  can  dress  her¬ 
self  easily  in  this  side-button  style. 
Panties  included.  Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  dress 
and  panties,  2%  yards  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  Spring  Fashion  Book  which  has 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Let’s  Serve  More  Liver ! 


By  RUBY  PRICE  WEEKS 


I  IVER  not  only  adds  new  interest 
^  and  flavor  to  meals  but  is  a  splen¬ 
did  source  of  protein,  minerals  and  vi¬ 
tamins.  Calves’  liver  with  present 
prices  may  be  out  of  the  question  for  a 
family  of  growing  youngsters  and  men 
with  hearty  appetites,  yet  liver  in  some 
form  should  be  found  at  least  once  a 
Week  on  the  family  table.  What  the 
average  homemaker  may  not  realize  is 
that  pork  liver,  which  is  moderate  in 
price,  is  also  rich  in  protein,  vitamins 
■A->  B-1,  G,  niacin  and  in  minerals,  par¬ 
ticularly  iron.  Here  is  a  dinner  planned 
with  that  in  mind  and  it’s  worth  trying 
at  least  once. 

DINNER 

Braised  pork  liver  with  Vegetables  Baked  Potatoes 
Orange  and  Grapefruit  Salad  with  French  Dressing 

Bran  Muffins  ^ 

Baked  Custard  with  Berry  Sauce  Coffee  Milk 


MEXICAN  BRAISED  PORK  LIVER 


pounds  pork  liver, 
sliced 

2  tablespoons  flour 
“4  teaspoon  salt 
/e  teaspoon  pepper 

4  tablespoons 


6  carrots,  sliced 
6  small  onions,  sliced 
2  green  peppers,  sliced 
I  cup  tomato  juice 
I  cup  boiling  water 
icon  drippings 


Be  sure  that  the  liver  is  from  a 
young  pig.  Roll  in  salt,  pepper  and 


flour.  Brown  in  bacon  fat.  Arrange 
vegetables  in  mounds  on  pieces  of  liver 
the  right  size  for  serving.  Add  tomato 
juice  and  water  and  cook  45  minutes 
or  until  vegetables  are  done.  Serve  on 
a  bed  of  fluffy  white  rice. 


LIVER  DUMPLINGS 


4  ounces  beef  liver 
■4  teaspoon  salt 
'/s  teaspoon  pepper 
I  egg 

1/2  tablespoon  fat 


1  small  onion,  chopped 

2  tablespoons  chopped 
parsley 

'/s  teaspoon  marjoram 
'/4  cup  dry  breadcrumbs 


Cut  veins  and  any  tissue  from  the 
liver.  Grind,  season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per.  Add  egg.  Melt  fat  in  frying  pan, 
brown  onions,  parsley  and  marjoram 
slightly.  Moisten  the  crumbs  with  wat¬ 
er  and  squeeze  dry.  Add  liver  and 
crumbs  to  onion,  parsley  and  marjoram 
and  shape  into  small  dumplings.  Will 
make  six. 


Drop  into  simmering  bouillon  (made 
from  cubes  if  you  wish),  cover  and 
cook  12  minutes.  Serve  hot  with  bouil¬ 
lon  and  garnish  with  flnely  cut  parsley 
and  chives. 


It’s  an  old  Czechoslovakian  custom 
to  add  a  bit  of  browned  liver  to  hot 
.bouillon  before  serving  it.  These  little 
dumplings  are  a  means  of  getting  liver 


in  an  interesting  and  different  manner. 
The  custom  need  not  be  conflned  to  any 
one  nationality  and  is  worth  trying. 

LIVER  PATTIES 

I  pound  ground  liver  'A  cup  top  milk  or  cream 
I  slice  bacon,  chopped  'A  teaspoon  salt 
1/2  cup  dry  bread  crumbs  Va  teaspoon  pepper 
6  slices  bacon 

Mix  all  ingredients  and  shape  into  6 
cakes.  Wrap  around  each  a  slice  of  ba¬ 
con.  Fasten  bacon  with  toothpicks  and 
place  cakes  in  a  slightly  oiled  pan  in  a 
hot  oven  (425  degrees  F.)  Cook  them 
until  browned,  turning  once  to  be  sure 
they  bake  evenly. 

—  A.A.  — 

GARDEN  PEA  SAEAD 

Garden  peas  make  tasty  salad  and 
while  they  are  plentiful  some  of  them 
should  be  used  this  way.  It  is  one  way 
to  lend  variety  with  the  vegetables 
you  have  on  hand.  Gather  peas  from 
the  garden  and  cook  as  usual  in  slight¬ 
ly  salted  water.  Drain  and  cool.  Just 
before  serving,  mix  them  with  a  dress¬ 


ing  made  by  mixing  a  small  amount  of 
onion  juice  with  French  dressing  and 
mayonnaise.  Serve  on  crisp  lettuce. 
Very  appetizing.  Goes  exceptionally 
well  with  other  garden  vegetables  and 
fried  chicken. — B.  C. 

—  A.A.  — 

Pineapple  and  Rhubarb  Pie 

3  cups  rhubarb  I  tsp.  grated  lemon  rind 

1  cup  crushed  pineapple  I  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice  2  tablespoons  flour 

2  tablespoons  butter 

Line  a  9-inch  pie  plate  with  pastry, 
sprinkle  a  tablespoon  of  the  flour  over 
it  and  dot  with  half  the  butter.  Mix 
rhubarb,  pineapple,  lemon  juice,  rind 
and  sugar  and  turn  into  the  pastry. 
Dot  with  other  half  of  the  butter  and 
sprinkle  the  remaining  flour  evenly 
over  the  mixture.  Cover  with  top  crust, 
slit  in  center  for  steam  to  escape.  Bake 
at  450  degrees  for  10  minutes;  reduce 
temperature  to  350  degrees  and  cook 
25  to  30  minutes  longer. — W.N.H. 


(WHO  BAKE  AT  HOME) 


Wfiat  makes  women  kappy 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST^ 


!  Neat  Breakfast  Trick  I 


Dip  Muffets  in  hot  water.  Drain. 
Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 
Mm-m-m ! 


Mufriett 

THE  MODERN  (^OUN^  SHREDDED  WH^AT 


CXim  /Mgg  ^ 
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I  SLIGHT 

M1S1JI\  DEltSTATV'DlI\  G 

A  very  small  city  boy,  visiting  on  a 
farm,  was  having  his  first  look  at  a  cow. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  he 
asked  the  farmer,  who  was  about  to 
begin  the  morning  milking. 

“Milk  my  cow,”  said  the  farmer. 

“What  for?”  asked  the  boy. 

“Why,  so  you’ll  have  some  milk  for 
your  hot  cereal  this  morning,”  the 
farmer  replied. 

“I  like  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal 
best.  Gee,  it  tastes  swell!  Can  I  have 
that  for  breakfast?”  said  the  young¬ 
ster,  licking  his  lips. 

“Don’t  know  why  not,”  said  the 
farmer,  shooting  a  squirt  of  milk  into 
the  pail. 

The  little  fellow  stared  in  fascina¬ 
tion  at  the  farmer’s  motions  and  cried, 
“Oh  boy!  Which  one  does  the  Wheat- 
Meal  come  out  of?”  ,  . 

Adv. 


WHET^  .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NO  T  DO! 

FOR  THE  MEDIUM  LARGE 
OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE 
SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS 

Some  women  realize — others  do  not — that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
design,  between  “an  ordinary  corset”  and  a 
Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  “built-in” 
figure  control.  Many  women  FEEL  that  their 
particular  “figure  problem”  is  so  difficult,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  protection — they 
must  necessarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one 
who  believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  1  suggest 


that  you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc. 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  de¬ 
scriptive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color,  showing  garments  in  full  color  on  live 
models.  This  literature  which  is  absolutely 
free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in  plain  sealed 
envelope  and  may  easily  show  you  the  way 
to  the  fashionable  supporting  protection  you 
have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your  fig¬ 
ure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that  “holds 
up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal 
muscles  that  “ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  control — and  for  post  operative 
weakness  or  navel  hernia,  you  will  find  Model 
351  has  many  outstanding  advantages.  All  in 
all,  this  extremely  comfortable  and  dependable- 
Supporting  Garment  has  frequently  taken 
“The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure” 
condition — and  unless  your  condition  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same  for 
you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever 
— so,  I  suggest  you  write  to  W.  S.  Rice,  inc.. 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 

IRENE  KING 

(Designing  Director) 


FOR  SALE! 

Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry,  Geese,  Turkeys, 
Dogs,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants, 
Seed,  Farm  Equipment,  Real  Estate,  and 
a  host  of  miscellaneous  items  on  the 
SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE  PAGE  of 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  pages  18 
and  19. 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


If  s  a  Long  Road 

to  the 


Before  apples, 
milk,  potatoes  or 
any  other  food 
reaches  the  city 
consumer,  many 
definite  services 
must  be  per¬ 
formed. 


Coiisnmer’s 
Table 


HE  WIDE  gap  between  food  titled  to  interest  on  his  investment. 

on  the  farm  and  food  on  the  4.  Selling.  The  wholesale  dealer  has 
i  city  consumer’s  table  is  well  certain  definite  costs  such  as  taxes, 

I  illustrated  by  the  story  of  equipment,  repairs  and  labor  which 
the  Maine  potato  grower  must  be  met.  He  is  in  business  to  make 
who  took  his  first  trip  to  New  York  a  profit  and  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
City.  The  first  day  he  wandered  return.  The  same  is  true  of  the  retailer 
through  the  downtown  market  section  who  displays  staple  groceries,  fruits 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  sent  his  broth-  and  vegetables  and  sells  in  small  units 
er  the  following  telegram:  at  the  desire  of  the  consumer. 


“STOP  SHIPPING  POTATOES.  NOT 
ENOUGH  PEOPLE  IN  THE  WORLD 
TO  EAT  WHAT  I  HAVE  SEEN.” 

The  next  morning  he  took  the  sub¬ 
way  uf)town.  He  arrived  at  Times 
Square  during  the  morning  rush  hour 
and  after  escaping  from  the  mass  of 
hurrying  humanity  on  its  way  to  work, 
he  rushed  to  the  Western  Union  Office 
and  sent  another  wire  to  his  brother: 

“START  SHIPPING  POTATOES. 
THERE  ARE  NOT  ENOUGH  POTA¬ 
TOES  IN  THE  WORLD  TO  FEED  ALL 
THE  PEOPLE  I  HAVE  SEEN  TODAY.” 

The  comment  that  Northeast  agri¬ 
culture  has  the  biggest  market  in  the 
world  at  its  doorstep  has  been  made 
countless  times,  but  it  is  still  worth 
repeating.  If  every  food  producer  would 
spend  a  couple  of  days  in  New  York 
City  markets,  he  would  go  home  with 
some  very  definite  impressions: 

1.  A  continuous  stream  of  food  must 
fiow  through  the  markets.  Cut  off  the 
flow  and  consumers  would  be  hungry 
in  less  than  a  week. 

2.  Present  methods  of  di.stributing 
food  in  New  York  City,  though  they 
may  look  crazy  to  visitors,  have  been 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  long-time 
experience. 

3.  The  cost  of  distributing  food  in  a 
large  city  is  staggering.  In  many  ways 
efficiency  has  been  improved.  There  is 
still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement 
but  some  ideas  that  look  good  on  paper 
do  not  work  out  in  practice. 

4.  Proper  grading  and  packing  in  the 
country  are  important.  A  look  at  some 
of  the  poor  produce  in  the  market 
would  make  you  wonder  how  it  can 
sell  for  enough  to  pay  transportation 
charges,  let  alone  give  any  return  to 
producer. 

5.  While  the  producer  is  concerned 
with  the  marketing  of  his  products,  he 
cannot  do  his  own  marketing  in  a  big 
city  except  through  cooperative  groups. 

The  road  from  the  farm  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  table  is  a  long  one.  Here  are 
some  of  the  services  that  some  one 
must  perform: 

1.  Transportation.  To  keep  costs  low, 
produce  must  be  shipped  in  large  units 
by  boat,  railroads  or  huge  trucks.  On 
arrival  in  New  York  it  must  be  brok¬ 
en  down  into  small  lots  and  taken  to 
retail  stores. 

2.  Storage.  While  a  particular  prod¬ 
uct  (potatoes  for  example)  is  harvest¬ 
ed  within  a  few  weeks,  consumers 
want  potatoes  every  day.  Whoever  does 
the  storing,  be  it  farmer  or  middleman, 
that  storage  costs  good  hard  cash. 

3.  Financing.  The  producer  quite  na¬ 
turally  wants  his  money  when  he  sells 
his  produce,  but  some  of  it  will  not 
be  eaten  for  months.  In  the  meantime, 
someone  has  money  tied  up  and  is  en- 


The  housewife  who  buys  a  dozen 
eggs,  3  pounds  of  apples  or  a  peck  of 
potatoes  is  amazed  when  she  compares 
the  price  paid  with  that  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  receives.  The  farmer  is  amazed 
too,  and  both  often  feel  that  the  mid¬ 
dleman  is  a  robber.  With  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  he  is  just  an  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  man  trying  to  make  a  living. 

In  fact,  the  three  groups — -produc¬ 
ers,  middlemen  and  consumers — are 
absolutely  interdependent.  The  return 
which  the  farmer  gets  is  used  to  pay 
his  production  expenses  and  to  buy 
necessities  and  luxuries  which  are 
made  by  consumer  wage  earners. 
These  wage  earners  are  unable  to  buy 
adequate  amounts  of  food  unless  they 
are  employed  at  reasonable  wages. 
Both  are  dependent  on  the  middleman 
to  keep  food  moving,  and  the  middle¬ 
man  in  turn  finds  himself  in  grave 
difficulties  unless  farmers  and  city 
workmen  are  prosperous.  Each  should 
be  interested  in  cutting  costs  in  every 
way  possible  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Each  should  try  to  understand  the 
problems  of  the  other  two  groups. 

Together,  food  production  and  food 
marketing  make  up  the  biggest  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  country. 

—  A.A-  — 

HOMEMAKERS  WORK! 

The  other  day  I  heard  a  young 
woman  say  to  another,  “How  nice  you 
look,  all  dressed  up.  My,  how  I  envy 
you  women  who  work!” 

Surely,  the  wife  and  mother  “works,” 
too,  but  all  too  often  her  wages  are 
non-existent.  It  seems*  to  me  that  every 
woman  who  stays  home  to  take  care  of 
the  home  should  have  a  certain  amount 
of  money  which  is  to  be  considered  her 
very  own  to  do  with  as  she  pleases. 
This  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  gift. 

When  that  is  done  and  when  an  ade¬ 
quate  or  fairly  adequate  amount  of 
money  is  allowed  for  actually  running 
the  house,  every  housewife  will  be 
happier  and  will  have  no  inferiority 
complex. 

You  say  that  an  attractive,  restful 
home  is  not  a  matter  of  money.  But 
no  matter  how  skillful  the  woman  is, 
she  does  have  to  buy  the  material  to 
make  curtains,  couch  covers,  drapes 
and  whatever  else  is  needed  to  add 
color  to  a  room.  With  yard  goods  of 
any  quality  running  from  75c  to  $1.00 
a  yard,  it  isn’t  always  possible  to  make 
such  a  purchase  out  of  money  saved 
from  the  house  allowance. 

Every  wife  and  mother  deserves  her 
share  of  well-earned  glory.  Let’s  see 
that  she  gets  her  name  on  the  payroll, 
too. — Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Yaeger,  Bern- 
ardsville,  New  Jersey. 


pletely  revised  edition  of  a 
recipe  booklet  that  has  been 
popular  with  housewives 
everywhere  for  75  years !  More 
than  100  recipes  for  dishes  that 
bring  you  new  menu  variety; 
dishes  that  save  you  food  dol¬ 
lars;  dishes  that  are  appetizing 
and  nutritious;  festive  and 
practical  dishes;  hot  and  cold 
dishes;  dishes  for  every  meal 
and  practically  every  occasion. 
All  made  with  Gorton’s  famous 
Sea  Foods.  36  Pages.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  full  color. 
Yours  for  only  one  label  from 
any  Gorton  product.  Send 
to  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Qoiton's 

'hmotci-. 

SEA-FOODS 


V 


A  c«hfury  of  expe¬ 
rience  producing 
finest  sea  foods. 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permitt 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood, 
it  may  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  get¬ 
ting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  tlie 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  , 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan  s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  succepfuliy 
by  millions  for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  16  miles  oi 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 


The  new  wonder  animals  from 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  w*hf’ 
them.  Laboratories  need  wou- 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Rms* 
,*  iinywhere.  ■  Profitable  and  Inter- 
If'*'*  esting.  Send  name  and  address  wt 
I  big.  free  picture  book. 


BE  SATISFIED 


In  remodelling  or  repairing 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  adverti*- 
era  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


Amencan 
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'  Scene  from  A  DAY  IN  THE  VINEYARD,  an  American  Agriculturist  one-act  play  put  on 
by  students  of  St.  Mary's  High  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  at  the  recent  Drama  Festival 
at  Cortland  State  Teachers  College.  This  colorful  little  "singing-talking"  play,  written 
by  Irene  Baker  and  A.  M.  Drummond,  made  a  big  hit  with  the  audience.  It  lends 
'  itself  to  either  indoor  or  outdoor  presentation  and  is  effective  with  or  without 

scenery. 


Community  Fnn  and  Footlights 

By  MABEL  REBEL 


nSAW  A  good  demonstration 
of  how  an  entire  area  can  get 
together  in  a  worthwhile  pro¬ 
ject  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  on 
April  8  and  9.  The  occasion 
was  the  4th  Annual  Drama  Festival 
at  Cortland  State  Teachers  College 
and  its  theme  was  “Folk  and  Histori¬ 
cal  Drama  of  New  York  State.”  High 
school  and  college  students  and  teach¬ 
ers,  folklore  and  drama  experts,  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  merchants  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  all  joined  together  to  make 
it  a  success. 

During  the  two-day  affair  there  was 
some  splendid  folk  singing  and  danc¬ 
ing,  and  plenty  of  “play  acting.”  Boys 
and  girls  streamed  in  from  schools  all 
over  that  part  of  the  state — Syracuse, 
Binghamton,  McGraw,  Groton,  Cort¬ 
land,  Dryden,  Marathon,  Owego,  Fair- 
port,  Whitney  Point,  Cincinnatus,  Vir¬ 
gil.  It  was  a  “New  York  State”  pro¬ 
gram  from  start  to  finish,  and  speak¬ 
ers  included  such  notable  drama  and 
folklore  experts  as  Professor  A.  M. 
Drummond  of  the  Cornell  Speech  and 
Drama  Department,  originator  of  the 
State  Pair  “Country  Theatre”  and  the 
New  York  State  Plays  Project;  Harold 
W.  Thompson,  author  of  “Body,  Boots 
and  Britches”,  and  Louis  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Historical  Society, 
who  told  the  audience  about  some  in¬ 
teresting  New  York  State  “spooks”. 

Seven  plays  were  produced  in  the 
two  days,  including  three  rural  life 
plays  which  were  winners  in  American 
Agriculturist  playwriting  contests. 
These  plays  illustrated  one  of  the  aims 
of  the  Festival — to  interest  people  in 
writing  plays  about  their  own  locality, 
using  themes  drawn  from  history, 
folklore,  or  everyday  life.  Professot 
Drummond  talked  to  the  group  on  the 
Writing  of  such  plays  and  suggested 
various  themes.  Incidentally,  his  “Play¬ 
wright’s  Notebook”  (available  through 
American  Agriculturist,  35  cents  a 
^opy)  is  filled  with  ideas  for  amateur 

playwrights. 

Cooperating  in  the  Festival  were 
many  Cortland  merchants  who  gave 
space  in  their  windows  for  interesting 
mtorical  exhibits.  The  whole  program 
Was  conducted  in  a  pleasantly  infor- 
J^ul,  hospitable  fashion  and  was  ably 
irected  by  Mrs.  Mary  Noble  Smith  of 
ortland  State  Teachers  College. 

It  Would  be  hard  to  guess  how  many 
people  took  part  in  and  supported  the 
P^^oject.  Several  hundred,  I’d  guess, 
^nd  I  Would  also  guess  that  it  would 
difficult  to  find  a  better  antidote 
ei"  such  things  as  juvenile  ’delin¬ 
quency,  racial  and  religious  discrimin- 
plain  “can’t  get  to- 
e  herness”  than  this  type  of  commun¬ 


ity  effort.  It’s  a  “natural”  for  making 
people  work  and  play  together. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Copies  of  the  one- 
act  play,  A  DAY  IN  THE  VINE¬ 
YARD,  pictured  above,  are  available 
at  35  cents  each  from  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Play  Dept.,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Add  for  complete  list  of 
plays.) 

—  A.A.  — 

''THAT  HELPFUL  HOME 
BUREAU” 

HIS  WEEK,  3,000,000  women 
throughout  the  country  are  joining 
together  in  celebrating  National  Home 
Demonstration  Week  and  in  taking  a 
look  at  what  they  have  accomplished 
during  the  past  wear.  Countless  ex¬ 
hibits  will  show  the  public  how  the 
Home  Bureau  helps  families  to  live 
better.  Projects  include: 

Planning  the  home  food  supply,  good 
nutrition  for  the  whole  family,  time 
and  energy  savers,  safety  in  the  home 
and  on  the  farm,  health  and  medical 
facilities  for  rural  communities,  beau¬ 
ty  in  the  home  and  surroundings, 
clothing  for  the  family,  useful  handi¬ 
crafts  and  interesting  hobbies,  recrea¬ 
tion,  child  development,  home  remodel¬ 
ing,  family  financial  planning,  canning 
and  freezing. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  home  bu¬ 
reau  members  have  a  poem  which  tells 
how  they  feel  about  their  home  bureau. 
It’s  called  “That  Helpful  Home  Bu¬ 
reau”  and  was  written  by  Mrs.  Paul 
Munson,  to  the  tune  of  “Reuben  and 
Rachel”: 

Mary,  Mary,  won’t  you  tell  me,  how  to 
can  my  garden  crop? 

Beans,  tomatoes,  corn  and  pickles.  Keep 
on  growing,  never  stop. 

Martha,  Martha,  let  me  tell  you,  all 
canning  you  would  know 
You  can  learn  in  simple  fashion,  if 
you  join  the  Home  Bureau. 

Mary,  Mary,  I  can’t  do  that,  I  lack 
clothes  and  things  to  go. 

For  to  buy  them,  is  expensive,  and  I 
have  no  knack  to  sew. 

Martha,  Martha,  what  a  notion,  if 
you  really  want  to  sew. 

Learn  remodeling,  tailoring,  fitting, 
mending,  in  the  Home  Bureau. 

Mary,  Mary,  I  would  do  that,  only,  I 
can’t  entertain. 

All  my  chairs  have  holes  and  scratches, 
broken  springs  and  many  a  stain. 
Martha,  Martha,  that’s  no  reason,  ask 
them  over,  don’t  be  slow. 

And  they’ll  teach  you  reconditioning, 
in  our  local  Home  Bureau. 

Mary,  Mary,  you  convinced  me;  here’s 
my  dollar,  let  us  go. 

Start  the  car,  and  let  us  hurry,  to  that 
helpful  Home  Bureau. 

(Both)  Marys,  Marthas,  Jennies,  Jessies, 
get  your  dollar  and  we’ll  go 
to  that  clever  women’s  college,  Tompkins 
County  Home  Bureau ! 


MUS  NP  ALL-EXPENSE  TRjPS 

for  American  Agriculturist  readers! 


NO. 

SAMPLE  NP  TRIPS 

TIME 

COST* 

1 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

9  DAYS 

$253.00 

2 

ALASKA 

20  DAYS 

459.64** 

3 

COLORADO-YELLOWSTONE 

10  DAYS 

276.24 

4 

CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC  N.W. 

15  DAYS 

391.93 

5 

CANADA-PACIFIC  N.W. 

16  DAYS 

404.30 

♦Total  cost  from  Buffalo,  N,  Y.  We'll  send  you  cost  'estimate  from 
your  town  or  city. 

♦♦Steamer  tickets  included  in  price. 


Let  Verne  BeDell  plan  your  trip ! 

Once  again  your  favorite  travel  counselor 
the  man  who  has  added  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  trips  of  so  many  Agriculturist  readers 
— is  on  hand  to  help  you.  He’ll  answer  your 
questions,  map  out  just  the  sort  of  trip  you 
want,  see  that  you  get  the  finest  of  ac¬ 
commodations  and  service.  Including,  of 
course,  superb  travel  on  Northern  Pacific’s 
streamlined  North  Coast  Limited.  Mail  the 
coupon  to  Mr.  BeDell  now! 


Send  Coupon  Today! 
V.  L.  BeDell 
630  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  an  itinerary, 
vacation  literature 


My  Name . . . 

My  Address . 

City . State .  . 

I’m  interested  in  Trip  No . or  a  trip  to 


I  and  cost  estimate  for  . . . .  | 


I 


departure  from  my 
city. 


There  will  be . persons  in  my  party. 


come 


Fora 

MC/mOAf 

that  is 

VfFFB2BAfr  , 

/to  QuFeecf 


Picturesque  and  beautiful  are  the 
many  tours  you  can  make  in  his¬ 
toric  Quebec — around  the  roman¬ 
tic  Gaspe  Peninsula  —  down  the 
rugged  north  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Saguenay  and 
Lake  St.  John — up  through  Mon¬ 
treal  to  the  Laurentians  —  south 
to  the  storied  Eastern  Townships. 
And  everywhere  you  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  with  truly  French-Cana- 
dian  hospitality  in  comfortable 
inns  and  hotels. 


LA  PROVINCE  DC 

uebee 


For  help  planning  your  vacation, 
or  for  information  concerning  the 
unsurpassed  industrial  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  our  province,  write  the 
Provincial  Publicity  Bureau,  Par¬ 
liament  Buildings,  Quebec  City, 
Canada,  or  ifS  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  City  20. 


youVe 

moving 


Be  sure  to  send  us  your  old  address, 
as  well  as  your  new  one,  so  you  will 
not  miss  a  single  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist. 

A.  A.  CIRCULATION  DEPT. 

1C  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Hotel  Raleigh  in  the  heart  of  of¬ 
ficial  Washington  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  all  tourists  and  busi¬ 
ness  people.  400  Immaculate 
air-conditioned  rooms,  excellent 
cuisine,  and  the  famous  Paul 
Mall  Room.  Write  today  for  our 
booklet  or  HONEYMOON  bro¬ 
chure.  Or  see  your  travel  agent. 
SPECIAL  COURTESIES  TO 
HONEYMOONERS 

C..  C.  SCHIFFELER  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AND  MANAGING  DIRECTOR 
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SYNOPSIS 

Searching  for  better  farm  land,  Nate 
Williams,  his  wife  and  Joel  Decker,  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Clinton-Sullivan  Expedition, 
accompanied  by  Jim  Miller  and  the  Wil¬ 
liams,  Van  Schaick  and  Stevens  families 
leave  their  homes  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
on  a  long  wearisome  trip  to  the  Genesee 
Country. 

Polly  Stevens  falls  in  love  with  Jim 
Miller,  but  in  a  mood  of  pique  marries 
Henry  Kingman,  a  drunken  ne’er-do-well 
who  later  meets  violent  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  Jim  Miller  mar¬ 
ries  Hannah  Williams,  who  dies  when 
their  daughter  is  born.  Asa  is  in  love 
with  Martha  Ball  but  she  is  unable  to 
choose  between  him  and  Charles  Carson, 
an  ambitious  young  lawyer. 

The  inevitable  trials  of  building  homes 
and  clearing  land  plus  much  sickness  slow 
down  progress  and  keep  Jim,  who  is  a 
doctor,  exceedingly  busy.  Their  plans  are 
further  complicated  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  1812  which  goes  badly  for  a 
time,  largely  due  to  poor  leadership.  Jim, 
•'vho  served  for  a  time  as  an  army  doctor, 
has  resumed  his  practice  at  home.  After  a 
busy,  lonely  winter,  he  iinds  himself 
again  drawn  to  Polly. 

That  spring,  there  is  a  reorganization 
of  the  army,  and  later  Canada  is  invaded. 
Fort  Erie  is  taken,  and  the  American 
troops  stand  steadily  as  the  British 
advance. 

CHAPTER  XXXV 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

ON’T  fire  until  ordered,”  was  re¬ 
peated  down  the  American  line.  It 
was  hard  to  stand  there  and  see  that 
long  line  coming  and  do  nothing  about 
it.  But,  finally,  when  it  seemed  to  Asa 
that  his  whole  nervous  system  would 
explode,  came  the  order: 

“Fire!” 

The  enemy  was  within  fifty  yards. 
The  deadly  fire  toppled  many  of  them 
like  ninepins  and  they  fell  back.  Again 
and  again  they  rallied  and  came  on, 
only  to  be  repulsed,  until  finally  they 
broke  and  fied  back  across  the  Chip¬ 
pewa.  Asa  learned  later  that  the  story 
of  how  the  Americans  had  stood  up 
against  British  regulars  at  the  Battle 
of  Chippewa  and  driven  them  off  went 
ringing  across  the  forests  to  every 
lonely  cabin  and  to  the  settlements, 
causing  volunteers  to  pour  into  their 
lines. 

Then  came  more  waiting,  with  the 
men  dissatisfied,  uneasy,  suffering  from 
the  hot  July  weather  and  the  poor  and 
insufficient  rations.  Their  morale  grew 
worse  daily,  mainly  because  the  men  in 
the  ranks  couldn’t  understand  why  the 
officers  didn’t  get  on  with  the  job  and 
finish  it.  To  be  sure,  there  was  some 
skirmishing  and  jockeying  for  position, 
and  finally,  on  the  25th  of  July,  came 
the  Battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane  wjthin 
sound  of  Niagara  Falls. 

The  battle  raged  for  hours  with  the 
Americans  trying  to  gain  possession  of 
a  strategic  position  held  by  the  British 
on  a  little  hill.  In  a  last  desperate 
charge  the  hill  was  captured. 

It  was  now  dark  and  the  end  of  a 
terrible  day.  Asa  hoped  for  time  to 
grab  something  to  eat  and  to  get  a 
little  rest,  but  time  and  again  through 
that  night  the  British  line  came  storm¬ 


ing  up  the  hill,  only  to  be  repulsed  and 
fall  back.  Asa  was  working  one  of  the 
captured  British  cannons  and  as  he  saw 
the  darkness  lit  up  with  the  myriad 
flashes  of  the  guns  and  heard  his  own 
artillery  roar,  he  wondered  if  there 
could  be  any  eternal  hell  which  could 
equal  the  hell  of  that  battle.  Occasion¬ 
ally  would  come  a  strange  pause  in  the 
thunderous  noise.  Then  the  silence 
seemed  louder  than  the  uproar  that 
preceded  it.  Once  or  twice  in  those 
strange  interludes  Asa  could  hear  the 
roar  of  the  falls  of  the  Niagara.  Let 
man  and  his  petty  quarrels  come  and 
go,  he  thought,  those  falls  have  roared 
on  down  through  the  ages  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  roar  long  after  this  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  of  men  are  gone 
and  forgotten. 

Though  the  Americans  won  the 
battle,  they  did  not  have  enough  force 
to  hold  their  advance  positions  at 
Lundy’s  Lane.  Retreating  up  the  river, 
they  entrenched  themselves  at  Fort 
Erie,  where  they  were  followed  by  the 
British,  who  laid  siege  to  the  Fort. 
Near  the  middle  of  August  Asa  found 
himself  again  on  the  receiving  line 
with  his  comrades  as  the  British  made 
continuous  efforts  to  take  the  fort.  As 
he  lay  behind  the  entrenchment,  every 
sense  alerted  to  the  expected  attack, 
Asa  suddenly  saw  a  long  column  of 
1,500  men,  red  coats  blazing  in  the  hot 
August  sun,  come  out  of  the  woods 
and  advance  steadily  toward  him. 
Something  in  the  indomitable  aspect 
of  that  long  red  line  made  chills  chase 
one  another  up  and  down  Asa’s  back. 
4t  was  hard  to  resist  the  impulse  to 
turn  and  flee,  and  he  knew  that  that 
feeling  was  shared  by  every  other  man 
on  the  line.  But  they  held  their  ground 
until  the  line  of  British  soldiers,  now  at 
the  double,  were  only  a  few  yards  in 
front  of  the  bastion.  'Then  came  a  crash 
of  sound  as  the  artillery  and  small 
arms  let  go,  and  the  field  ahead  seemed 
to  blossom  with  huge  red  flowers,  the 
red  coats  of  the  fallen  British.  The 
British  line  wavered,  paused,  closed 
ranks,  and  came  on  again  while  the 
crack  of  muskets  and  rifles  and  the 
roar  of  artillery  split  the  summer  after¬ 
noon  air.  The  red  line  broke  again  and 
drew  back,  only  to  form  again  under 
the  shouts  and  curses  of  their  officers. 
Three  times  they  broke  and  came  for¬ 
ward  again.  Each  time  Asa  was  sure 
that  they  would  come  over  the  top  for 
hand  to  hand  fighting.  When  they 
finally  did,  the  outnumbered  Americans 
fled. 

Now  the  situation  was  reversed.  The 
British  held  Fort  Erie,  and  American 
reinforcements  were  soon  brought  up, 
charging  the  Fort  as  the  British  had 
done  before  them.  Meanwhile,  Ameri¬ 
can  batteries  kept  up  an  incessant  fire 
on  the  British  inside  the  fortifications. 
All  afternoon  and  into  the  night,  the 
Americans  pounded  the  enemy  with 
rifle  and  cannon.  Suddenly  there  came 
a  great  flare  of  light,  followed  by  an 
explosion  that  shook  the  earth.  In  that 
weird  light,  everything  was  revealed — 
the  forest,  the  river,  the  dead  and  the 
dying.  Darkness  descended  again  and 
Asa,  trembling,  listened  to  the  shouts 


and  groans  of  agony  from  the  wounded 
Britons  back  of  the  breastworks.  A 
lucky  hit  from  a  cannon  ball  had  struck 
their  arsenal  and  wrought  such  havoc 
in  the  British  lines  that  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  continue  resistance. 

Recovering  from  the  shock  of  the 
explosion,  Asa  jumped  with  his  fellow 
cannoneers  to  redouble  the  fire  of  their 
artillery.  Soon  it  was  all  over.  The  re¬ 
maining  British  soldiers  ran  from  that 
hell  into  the  forest  beyond,  and  as  they 
fled  the  Americans  poured  into  the 
Fort,  capturing  nearly  200  prisoners. 

The  sight  that  met  Asa’s  eyes  as  he 
entered  the  Fort  was  ghastly.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  British  lay 
dead  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  wounded.  The  dead  were  piled  in 
heaps,  here  an  arm,  there  a  leg,  over 
yonder  a  head  with  part  of  the  face 
gone.  Most  of  them  were  blackened 
beyond  recognition  by  the  gunpowder 
blast. 

Asa  wondered  why  he  felt  so  terri¬ 
bly  sick  and  thought  it  was  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  horror  he  felt.  Then  he 
felt  something  running  down  his  arm. 
Examining  it  in  the  light  of  a  torch, 
he  saw  the  blood  streaming  down  his 
arm.  But  it  didn’t  seem  to  matter;  it 
didn’t  hurt,  and  he’d  get  over  the  dizzi¬ 
ness  in  a  minute,  he  told  himself.  Then 
he  fell  forward  on  his  face. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI 

SA  WILLIAMS  opened  his  eyes. 
Was  he  dreaming  or  did  he  actual¬ 
ly  hear  the  comfortable,  homey  sound 
of  a  rooster  calling  his  harem  to  a 
tempting  morsel  just  the  other  side  of 
the  wall  from  where  he  lay?  Yes, 
either  he  was  crazy  or  he  did  hear  the 
clucking  of  hens. 

And  what  was  there  so  familiar 
about  the  little  room  where  he  lay? 
Was  this  a  dream,  too?  It  looked  like 
the  Tittle  bedroom  off  the  kitchen  in 
his  mother’s  home. 

Asa  lay  pondering  the  question  and 
then  decided: 

“I’ll  get  up  and  see.” 

But  when  he  attempted  to  move,  he 
found  it  impossible.  He  couldn’t  raise 
his  arm.  Turning  his  head  weakly  to 
look  at  his  arm,  he  saw  to  his  aston¬ 
ishment  that  it  was  bandaged  from  his 
neck  to  his  fingers.  Something  was 
wrong.  He  must  be  dreaming,  for 


MAYTIME 

8y  Alma  Robison  Higbee 


The  rill  has  loosed  its  muted,  silver 
laughter. 

And  there  are  bluebirds  on  the  greening 
hedge, 

A  quick  and  urgent  wind  goes  piping 
after 

The  sun  that  opens  morning's  petaled 
edge. 

Along  the  garden  fence  e  pert  joy 
scolding. 

And  overhead  the  sky  is  washday  blue. 

The  homespun  hills  with  green  and  white 
unfolding 

Where  Maytime's  silken  threads  are 
shuttled  through. 


hadn’t  he  just  been  looking  with  hor¬ 
ror  at  the  wounded,  powder-blackened 
British  in  Fort  Erie  after  the  explosion 
of  their  arsenal? 

Weakly  he  marshalled  his  thoughts 
and  then  came  vague,  indistinct  mem¬ 
ories  of  a  nightmare  of  suffering  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  ride,  an  agony  that  had 
been  relieved  only  by  someone  who 
had  held  him  and  softened  the  jars 
of  the  springless  wagon.  Maybe  he 
had  died  and  these  memories  were  just 
a  part  of  the  separation  of  soul  and 
body.  Still,  that  couldn’t  be,  he  thought 
“I  know  I  can  hear  those  hens  and  that 
old  rooster  talking  just  like  they  did 
around  my  bedroom  window  in  the 
mornings  before  I  went  to  war.  No, 
I’m  alive  all  right.  I  don’t  know  how 
I  got  here  or  what  happened,  but  I 
know  I’m  home.”  And  with  that  com¬ 
forting  thought  he  fell  'asleep. 

When  he  woke  again.  Dr.  Jim  was 
sitting  beside  him.  Jim  smiled  and 
said,  quietly: 

“Don’t  try  to  talk.  You’re  going  to 
be  all  right.” 

“What  happened?”  Asa  whispered. 
“How  did  I  get  here?” 

“Jim  looked  at  him  quizzically: 

“If  you’ll  promise  to  keep  your 
mouth  shut  and  not  use  up  all  your 
small  store  of  strength  by  asking  ques¬ 
tions,  ril  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
I  know  you  want  to  know,  and  later, 
when  you’re  stronger.  I’ll  tell  you  more. 

“You  were  shot  through  the  shoulder 
in  the  Battle  of  Fort  Erie,  which,  by 
the  way,  we-  won.  They  got  you  back 
across  the  river  and  to  the  army  hos¬ 
pital  at  Williamsville.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  you  had  lost  so  much  blood, 
and  that  you  were  only  partly  con¬ 
scious,  the  surgeons  thought  you  would 
be  all  right.  But  then  you  developed 
the  fool  idea  of  getting  gangrene  in 
your  wound.  My  friend.  Dr.  Pollard, 
one  of  the  army  surgeons,  wrote  me 
about  your  condition,  stating  that  they 
weren’t  very  hopeful  and  that  maybe 
your  family  would  feel  better  if  I  came 
to  see  you.” 

Jim  held  up  a  warning  hand  when 
Asa  started  to  speak,  and  continued: 

“Now,  this  ought  to  interest  you. 
Martha  Ball  was  visiting  your  mother 
when  the  news  came  and  she  insisted 
on  coming  with  me.” 

Asa’s  eyes  opened  wide  as  he  stared 
at  Jim. 

“Well,”  continued  Jim,  “to  make  a 
long  story  short,  she  did  come,  and 
the  two  of  us  changed  off  for  a  couple 
of  days  and  nights  at  Williamsville 
keeping  watoh  at  the  side  of  your  bunk 
and  did  what  we  could.” 

Jim’s  face  grew  serious  and  for  a 
moment  almost  grim. 

“In  your  delirium  you  kept  mutter¬ 
ing  about  home  and  your  mother,  and 
we  finally  decided  that  maybe  we  could 
get  you  home  where  the  food  and  the 
care  would  be  better.  And  so,”  he 
ended  the  story  abruptly,  “here  you 
are!” 

Asa  whispered : 

“Then  it  wasn’t  a  dream!” 

His  face,  though  sunken  and  pallid 
from  loss  of  blood  and  fever  and  suf¬ 
fering,  was  radiant. 

“No,”  Jim  said,  “it  wasn’t  a  dream. 
Martha  rode  with  you  night  and  day 
and  held  you  so  that  you  weren’t 
jarred  by  the  bumps  all  that  long  way.” 

“Where  is  she?”  came  the  whisper. 

“I  sent  her  home,”  said  Jim,  “to 
rest  for  a  few  days.  She  was  about 
used  up,  ill,  in  fact,  and  it  tore  her 
to  pieces  to  see  you  suffering.  Never 
fear — she’ll  be  back!  But  that’s  enough 
for  now.  You  go  to  sleep  again.” 

Hours  later  Asa  woke  again  to  find 
Jim  beside  him.  When  Jim  saw  that 
Asa  had  opened  his  eyes,  he  went  to 
the  door  and  beckoned.  Constant  came 
in  and,  after  a  nod  from  Jim,  went 
to  Asa,  took  his  free  hand  between 
both  of  hers  and  leaned  over  and 
kissed  him.  Then  as  she  straightened 
up  and  stood  looking  down  at  him 
tenderly,  Jim  watched  her  and  thought 
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to  himself  again  how  trouble  soured 
and  embittered  some  people  and  deep¬ 
ened  and  enriched  the  character  and 
personality  of  others,  as  it  had  Con¬ 
stant’s.  In  a  moment  Joel  Decker 
hobbled  in,  followed  by  Pete  and  Anna 
Van  Schaick.  They  all  grinned  at  him 
when  Asa  said  hello,  but  after  a  few 
moments  Jim  shooed  them  out,  with 
the  exception  of  Constant,  and  left  Asa 
to  rest. 

Asa  soon  began  to  develop  an  appe¬ 
tite  that  kept  his  mother  and  Anna 
busy,  and  before  long  Dr.  Jim  helped 
him  out  of  bed  to  sit  in  a  chair  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  one  day '  when  no 
one  was  with  him,  Asa  tried  to  walk. 
His  feet  prickled  as  if  they  were  asleep, 
and,  feeling  dizzy,  he  sat  down  sud¬ 
denly  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  to  gaze 
in  some  disgust  at  his  legs,  which 
seemed  to  be  not  much  more  than  skin 
and  bone.  No  wonder  they  wouldn’t 
hold  him  up!  Odd,  he  thought,  that 
I  could  have  lost  so  much  flesh  in  the 
short  time  since  I  was  wounded! 

Later  when  Jim  came  in  to  see  him 
he  spoke  to  him  about  it. 

“A  few  days,  my  eye!”  exclaimed 
Jim.  “What  are  you  talking  about?  Do 
you  know  what  month  this  is?” 

“No  one  has  told  me,”  said  Asa.  “All 
I  know  is  that  we  retook  Fort  Erie 
on  August  16  and  that  was  probably 
a  week  or  so  ago.” 

Jim  laughed: 

“Boy,”  he  said,  “this  is  the  last  of 
September.  We’ve  been  fooling  around 
with  you  all  this  time.  The  surgeons 
wanted  to  take  your  arm  off,  but  I 
thought  we  could  save  it  and,  by  gosh, 
we  did!  But  it  was  nip  and  tuck  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  wasn’t  sure  but  what 
I’d  made  a  mistake.  There  have  been 
times  when  we  had  to  fight  you  to  keep 
you  under  control.  Craziest  jackass  I 
ever  saw!  The  only  one  who  could  do 
anything  with  you  at  all  was — who 
do  you  think?” 

“Martha!”  said  Asa,  softly. 

“That’s  right.  You  owe  a  lot  to  that 
girl.” 

“And  I  owe  a  lot  to  you,  too,  Jim,” 
said  Asa,  gratefully.  “But  where  is 
Martha?  Why  doesn’t  she  come?” 

Jim  ignored  the  question,  and,  after 
a  moment,  Asa  asked : 

“What  about  the  war?” 

Jim  grinned  at  him. 

“I  should  think  you’d  had  about  all 
you  wanted  of  war.” 

“I  have,”  said  Asa,  fervently,  “but 
I've  seen  a  lot  of  dead  men,  Jim,  and  a 
lot  of  others  hurt  so  badly  that  they 
might  just  as  well  be  dead.  So  I  hope 
the  war  is  over.” 

“Well,  not  quite,  but  the  news  is  all 
good  and  we  think  it’s  about  over.” 

He  paused,  then  went  on  to  answer 
the  unspoken  question  in  Asa’s  face: 

“Yes,  I  think  we’ve  won.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  proud  history,  Britain 
has  had  to  lower  her  flag  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  engagement  after  engagement 
on  the  sea.  While  you’ve  been  sick, 
the  British  marched  12,000  men  down 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  also  sent  a  fleet  down  the  lake. 
They  were  met  by  McDonald  on  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  who  licked  the  tar  out  of 
them  and  forced  them  to  return  to 
Canada.  That  was  something  new  in 
British  history,  too. 

Asa  interrupted: 

“Not  entirely  new.  You’ve  forgotten 
the  Revolution  and  John  Paul  Jones. 


We’re  all  Anglo-Saxon.  That’s  the  rea¬ 
son  we’re  a  match  for  them.  Never 
ought  to  be  fighting  in  the  first  place. 
All  the  same  kind  of  folks.” 

Jim  nodded  in  agreement. 

“Don’t  think  we  will  be  again,”  he 
remarked. 

“What  else  happened  ?  Let’s  have  the 
whole  story.” 

“Well,”  continued  Jim,  “a  few  days 
after  you  were  at  Fort  Erie,  August 
24,  to  be  exact,  the  English  marched 
on  our  new  capital  at  Washington  and 
burned  the  public  buildings.  They 
claimed  they  did  it  because  we  burned 
the  Parliament  House  in  York,  Canada.” 

Jim  laughed,  and  added: 

“Not  much  to  laugh  at,  but  there’s 
something  funny  to  me  about  President 
Madison  and  ail  the  other  big  fellows 
grabbing  a  few  of  their  belongings. 


just  like  any  of  us  poor  settlers,  and 
running  like  scared  rabbits  out  of 
Washington  with  their  shirt  tails  stick¬ 
ing  right  out  behind  them  when  the 
British  came. 

“Oh  yes,  I  almost  forgot  the  most 
important  thing  of  all.  We  just  got 
the  news  the  other  day.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  12  the  British  fleet  tried  to  cap¬ 
ture  Fort  McHenry,  which  guards 
Baltimore.  Before  the  battle  they  de¬ 
tained  a  young  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Francis  Scott  Key  who  had  gone  under 
a  flag  of  truce  the  day  before  to  bring 
some  sort  of  message  from  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  He  had  to  watch  the  British 
shell  Fort  McHenry.  It  was  a  terrific 
strain  for  him,  of  course,  watching  the 
bombardment  all  pight,  and  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  Americans  would 
hold  out.  Well,  they  did!  And  he  was 


so  wrought  up  that  when  morning 
came  he  sat  down  and  composed  a 
piece  called  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner”  that  bids  fair  to  be  known  all 
over  the  country. 

“Well,  that’s  about  all.  We  haven’t 
got  peace  yet,  but  we  hear  that  the 
British  don’t  want  to  continue  fighting. 
I  don’t  believe  we’ll  hear  any  more 
about  their  stopping  our  ships  and  im¬ 
pressing  our  sailors  into  their  Navy. 
And,  something  that  you  and  I  and 
all  the  rest  of  our  friends  around  here 
are  interested  in,  I  think  we’ve  heard 
the  last  about  this  part  of  New  York 
State  being  invaded  by  the  British  or 
annexed  to  Canada.” 

“Thank  God  for  that!”  said  Asa. 
“But  you  aren’t  saying  much  about 
my  arm,  Jim?  Is  it  any  good?” 

(To  be  Continued) 


The  telephone  industry  is  making  remarkable  prog¬ 
ress  in  bringing  more  and  better  telephone  service 
to  the  farmers  of  America.  The  percentage  of  rural 
homes  with  telephones  has  almost  doubled  in  the 
past  eight  years.  Today,  about  one-half  of  the  farms 
have  telephone  service. 

Last  December  the  Bell  System  passed  a  major 
milestone  in  its  rural  construction  program  —  a 
million  telephones  added  since  the  war.  And  the 
program  goes  right  on.  In  rural  areas  served  by  the 
Bell  System,  we  are  installing  some  1000  new  tele¬ 
phones  every  working  day. 


Along  with  the  building  of  new  lines  has  come 
improvement  of  service.  Fine  progress  has  been 
made  in  installing  up-to-date  telephone  instruments, 
reducing  the  number  of  parties  on  a  line,  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  ringing  so  that  the  customer  hears  the  rings 
of  fewer  parties  on  his  line. 

Serving  the  farmer  is  one  of  our  biggest  jobs  and 
we  are  keeping  right  at  it. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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ny  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


nAM  WRITING  this  on  April 
18,  just  before  leaving  South 
Florida  for  home.  I  am  glad 
that  we  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
main  here  beyond  what  the 
natives  call  “the  Season.”  Doing  so  has 
given  me  a  glimpse  of  conditions  which 
the  average  so-called  “tourist”  who 
comes  here  during  January,  February 
and  March  does  not  experience. 

I  confess  I  have  been  more  content 
to  remain  here  this  late  because  I  was 
North  in  March  and  when  I  visited 
Sunnygables  the  week  of  March  20, 
I  found  the  boys  already  had  their  oats 
in. 

A  Soil  Markol 

At  least  this  year.  South  Florida  be¬ 
came  a  soft  market  as  soon  as  the  bulk 
of  the  tourists  left.  The  clothing  stores 
cut  their  prices  drastically;  this  is 
what  the  natives  were  waiting  for  and 
they  moved  in  and  stocked  up. 

During  the  height  of  the  season  I  got 
an  offer  of  $1,600  for  my  1947  Mercury 
coupe.  The  best  offer  I  could  get  on  it 
in  early  April  was  $1,100.  Of  course  all 
cars  declined  in  price  during  that  per¬ 
iod  but  certainly  not  as  drastically  as 
they  did  here  in  South  Florida. 

A  house  for  sale  which  I  watched  all 
the  season  started  out  at  $22,500.  Now 
that  the  season  has  closed,  it  is  still 
unsold  and  the  latest  price  is  $15,000. 

A  room  can  be  rented  now  for  $5.00 
a  night  for  which  at  the  height  of  the 
season  the  owner  got  as  high  as  $30.00 
a  night.  Other  asking  prices  for  every¬ 
thing  except  food  seem  to  have  declin¬ 
ed  proportionately. 

Yet  from  our  experience,  April  so 
far  has  been  the  nicest  month  down 
here,  with  traffic  thinned  out,  many 
prices  cut  in  half,  and  the  natives  anx¬ 
ious  to  please.  I  am  pretty  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  we  could  only  come  to 
Florida  for  one  month  of  the  year, 
April  would  he  the  month  Mrs.  Bab¬ 
cock  and  I  would  choose. 

Resources  Limiied 

When  I  first  came  down  to  South 
Florida  last  December,  I  remember 
writing  for  this  page  that  the  best 
things  Florida  had — her  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine,  her  blue  skies,  her  coastline,  her 
inland  lakes  and  canals,  and  her  above¬ 
freezing  temperatures  —  were  free. 
Now  after  being  here  all  winter,  I 
would  add  to  her  free  attractions,  fish¬ 
ing  (you  don’t  even  have  to  have  a 
license  if  you  fish  with  a  cane  pole) 
and  the  great  open  spaces  in  the  Ever¬ 
glades  where  a  man  can  be  as  alone 
as  he  wishes  to  be. 

Now  that  the  season  is  over  and  it 
is  possible  to  look  over  Southern  Flori¬ 
da  leisurely  and  with  some  objectivity, 

I  am  impressed  by  how  limited  are  the 
other  resources  of  the  area.  Except  for 
its  weather  and  the  tourists,  and  a 
little  soil-depleting  agriculture,  there 
really  isn’t  much  in  Southern  Florida 
vith  which  to  make  a  living. 

Compared  to  the  great  Southwest, 
for  example,  Florida  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  much  to  offer  young  people  unless 
they  want  to  become  bathing  beauties, 
waiters,  entertainers  in  night  clubs,  or 


speculators  in  real  estate.  During  “the 
Season”,  of  course,  there  are  plenty  of 
jobs  like  leading  the  dogs  to  the  dog 
races  and  acting  as  life-guards,  which 
apparently  appeal  to  certain  young 
men  who  dislike  work  and  have  a  build 
that  pleases  the  ladies. 

Few  Family  Farms 

I  take«,  dim  view  of  the  agriculture 
in  South  Florida  because  all  I  have 
seen  of  it  is  based  on  sub-standard  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  The  availability  of 
Negro  labor  which  can  be  housed  in 
hovels  because  of  the  balmy  climate, 
kept  ignorant,  and  mass  manipulated 

is,  I  am  convinced,  a  curse  to  this  area. 

• 

It  means  that  farming  in  South 
Florida  is  carried  on  in  large  units, 
that  much  of  it  is  speculative,  that  it 
pays  little  in  the  way  of  taxes  for  local 
schools  or  roads  and  does  as  little  as 
possible  for  the  living  standards  of 
those  engaged  in  it. 

From  what  I  have  seen  here  this 
winter  I  hope  that  our  farm  help  in  the 
Northeast  will  always  remain  scarce 
and  high  priced  so  that  those  of  us 
who  own  the  land  will  continue  to  have 
to  work  on  it  with  our  own  hands  and 
to  live  on  the  farms  we  own  and  to 
build  up  the  communities  which  fur¬ 
nish  us  our  contacts  with  the  outside 
world. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  never 
going  to  shed  even  crocodile  tears 
when  I  see  in  trouble  the  big  specu¬ 
lative  farming  operations  such  as  are 
carried  on  down  here. 

Ciiriis  Over-pl anted 

This  line  of  thinking  also  leads  me 
to  comment  on  the  big  squawk  which 
is  now  going  up  from  the  growers  of 
citrus  fruit.  The  trouble  with  citrus 
fruit  growing  in  the  United  States  at 
the  moment  is  that  it  is  suffering  from 
over-expansion. 

For  a  number  of  years,  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  for  individuals  who  were  making 
money  in  some  other  enterprise  to 
plant  and  grow  citrus  groves  and  de¬ 
duct  the  expense  for  the  development 
from  their  income,  and  so  thousands  of 
individuals  were  sucked  into  citrus 
growing  on  the  argument  that  they 
might  better  use  their  income  to  de¬ 
velop  groves  than  to  pay  it  to  Uncle 
Sam  as  taxes.  This  is  just  the  kind  of 
an  economic  chicken  which  always 
comes  home  to  roost. 

As  a  point  of  interest,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  Florida’s  expanded  live¬ 
stock  population  is  the  only  thing,  out¬ 
side  of  the  freezes  in  California,  Texas 
and  Arizona,  which  has  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  industry  here.  Tremend- 
'ous  quantities  of  low-grade  citrus  are 
being  fed  to  livestock  direct  and  in  the 
form  of  citrus  sirup,  while  dried  citrus 
pulp  from  the  canning  and  juice  indus¬ 
tries  is  becoming  a  well-recognized 
livestock  feed. 

Up  North  we  make  silage  out  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  down  here  they  make  sirup 
out  of  grapefruit  and  oranges,  and  in 
both  cases  the  dairy  cow  and  the  steer 
are  all  which  stand  between  a  com¬ 
plete  waste  and  some  beneficial  use  of 
the  crops. 

When  the  time  eventually  comes  that 
the  taxpayers  refuse  longer  to  guar¬ 
antee  a  living  and  a  profit  to  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  all  kinds  of  crops,  and  farmers 
on  the  other  hand  refuse  to  be  regi¬ 
mented  to  the  degree  necessary  to 
make  production  controls  work,  then 
we  will  realize  that  the  natural  give 
and  take  on  crop  production  lies  in  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  our  live¬ 
stock  population. 
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^  The  installation  shown  above  is  becoming  a  common  sight  throughout  Florida, 
It  consists  of  a  tank  feeding  through  a  hand-controlled  valve  into  a  trough.  The 
tank  is  filled  periodically  with  citrus  sirup  from  a  tank  truck.  Citrus  sirup  is  a  mo¬ 
lasses  made  from  boiling  down  cull  citrus  fruit.  Note  that  the  cows  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  even  though  their  pasture  is  better  adapted  to  rattlesnakes  than  to  Jerseys 

and  Guernseys. 


'f'  There  are  many  fine  herds  of  dairy  cows  in  southern  Florida.  They  are  mostly 
Jerseys.  In  the  herd  pictured  below  are  approximately  200  milkers.  In  contrast  to 
our  northeastern  investment  in  barns  and  silos,  the  Southern  Florida  dairyman  gets 
along  with  a  shed  and  a  few  stanchions. 


^  This  is  the  calf  barn  for  the  herd  pictured  above.  It  is  warm,  sunny  and  well 
ventilated.  Southern  Florida  dairymen  are  beginning  to  raise  their  own  replace¬ 
ments.  I  am  told  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  heifer  calf  for  sale. 


V  Below  is  a  big  molasses  or  citrus  sirup  installation  for  feeding  a  large  herd  of 
beef  cattle.  I  watched  the  cattle  in  this  herd  all  winter.  There  was  little  rain  and 
little  that  was  green  for  the  cattle  to  eat.  I  doubt  if  they  would  have  made  >t 
to  spring  rains  except  for  supplemental  molasses  feeding. 
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SAVE  That  Silo! 

Save  money,  too!  If  your  present 
wood  stave  silo  is  out  of  shape,  weak¬ 
ened,  or  even  collapsed  .  .  . 

REBUILD  THE  CRAiNELOX  WAY 

1.  Good  material  in  your  present 
silo  —  for  Economy. 

2.  Silafelt  —  for  Insulation. 

3.  Crainelox  spiral  “wrap¬ 
around” —  for  Strength,  add¬ 
ed  insulation  and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be 
stronger  than  ever,  warmer  than 
ever.  And  no  more  hoops  to  bother 
with. 

For  complete  information,  write 
Craine — the  company  with  half  a 
century  of  successful  silo  exper¬ 
ience  Easy  terms  avaHable. 

Criiae,  Igc.,  519  Pine  St.,  Norwick,  N.  Y. 

I  i 


KOROK  NATCO  WOODSTAVE  TRIPLEWAll 
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IN  FEED 

hetps  insure  healthy  livestock 

Iodine  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  nutrition  of  farm  animals. 
When  used  in  formula  feeds, 
mineral  mixtures  and  salt  blocks. 
Iodine  helps  prevent: 

•  Goiter. 

•  Interference  in  reproduc¬ 
tive  processes. 

•  Birth  of  weak,  deformed 
offspring  with  poor  life 
expectancy. 

•  Birth  of  hairless  or  almost 
hairless  otfspring. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  be  sure  the  feed 
products  you  buy  contain  Iodine. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “The  Place 
of  Iodine  in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm 
Animals.’^ 


Mofline 

Educational  Bureau,  Inc. 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 


time  well  spent 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise- 
in  ARIERICAN  AGBICUL,- 
j  is  time  well  spent — for  there 

no  better  way  to  keep  well  inform- 
.  new  things  on  the  market, 
at  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
vn  what  you  want.  When 

tion  “ad”  be  sure  to  men- 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


11%'DICTED 

I  would  appreciate  information  about 
the  Youth  of  America  Foundation  which 
is  apparently  sponsored  by  the  Publix 
Motorcar  Corporation  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  They  would  like  me  to  manage  a  farm 
for  them  and  have  asked  for  a  loan  of 
$1,000  for  a  year  so  that  I  will  have  a 
definite  Interest  in  the  farm. 

The  above  letter  was  received  last 
fall.  We  sent  our  subscriber  available 
information  which  we  feel  certain  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  such  a  loan  would  not 
be  advisable. 

Here  is  the  latest:  In  the  March  22 
Washington  Post  an  item  appeared  re¬ 
porting  the  indictment  by  the  District 
Grand  Jury  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryson 
deHass  McCloskey  of  the  Publix  Mo¬ 
torcar  Corporation.  The  indictment 
charged  that  the  couple  advertised  a 
lightweight  automobile  and  offered  ex¬ 
clusive  franchises  for  $500  each.  The 
Grand  Jury  charged  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  lacked  the  right  to  give  out  such 
franchises. 

The  Youth  Camps  mentioned  by  our 
subscriber  were  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Youth  of  America  Foundation, 
allegedly  operated  by  the  McCloskeys. 
Statements  were  made  that  some  let¬ 
ters  intercepted  by  postal  authorities 
contained  the  names  of  prominent  peo¬ 
ple  as  alleged  sponsors  without  their 
knowledge. 

—  A.A.  — 

CAN’T  GET  SETTEEMENT 

I  was  involved  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  with  another  car.  I  was  not  at  fault, 
and  I  filed  all  of  the  necessary  papers 
and  reports.  However,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  settlement  from  the  driver 
of  the  other  car  or  from  his  insurance 
company. 

We  will  be  glad  to  take  this  up  with 
the  insurance  company.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunder¬ 
standing  about  automobile  insurance. 
The  policy  which  a  majority  of  drivers 
carry  insures  them  against  damage  to 
property  or  injury  to  people  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
holder  of  the  policy.  When  you  are  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident,  the  company 
which  insures  the  other  driver  may  re¬ 
fuse  settlement  on  the  ground  that  the 
holder  of  their  policy  was  not  negli¬ 
gent,  or  that  both  drivers  were  negli¬ 
gent. 

If  an  insurance  company  does  refuse 
to  settle,  the  party  who  feels  he  is  in 
the  right  can  sue  the  other  driver;  and 
if  he  wins  the  suit,  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  has  to  make  a  settlement. 

—  A.A.  — 

BANKRUPT 

In  recent  weeks  several  subscribers 
have  written  telling  us  of  checks  and 
money  orders  sent  to  the  Allison  To¬ 
bacco  Company  of  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  in  payment  for  cigarettes  which 
were  never  received.  Our  letters  to  the 
company  were  not  answered.  Follow¬ 
ing  up  the  matter,  we  were  informed 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Wil¬ 
mington  that  the  firm  had  gone  into 
bankruptcy  about  February  4,  and  that 
an  investigation  is  being  made  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  the  mails  were 
used  in  a  scheme  to  defraud. 

We  are  informed  that  money  sent 
after  the  date  of  bankruptcy  will  even¬ 
tually  be  returned  and  that  known 
creditors  will  receive  forms  on  which 
they  can  file  claims.  Payment  of 
claims  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
assets  of  the  company. 

—  A.A.'. — 

YOU’RE  WELCOME! 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time 
aJid  trouble  in  collecting  $6.98  which 
was  a  refund  on  merchandise  ordered 
but  not  received.  I  am  sure  I  would 
never  have  gotten  the  refund  without 
your  help. — Mrs.  M.  H.  | 


Double  Barrel  Protection 

against 

HVNGSU" 

Improved,  well  fertilized  pastures;  good  roughage  and  free  access  field 
boxes  filled  and  \ept  filled  with  Near’s  MinRaltone,  are  two  time' 
tested  ways  to  protect  stock  health  and  profits  from: 

''HIDDEN  HUNGER" —  Lac}{  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  fed  year  round  by  a  combination  of  the  Free 
Access,  Hand  Feeding,  or  Pre-Mixing  methods  protects  all  livestock 
from  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  contains  11  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments,  plus  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  Free  Access  Feed¬ 
ing  and  the  MinRaltone  plan  for  stock  health  and  profits. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  I899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE 


40  POUNDS 
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K  _ 

TON^V 

1 

HAND  FEEDING 

PRE-MIXING 

FI 

[EE  ACCESS 

NEAR'S 


'^minRaltone^ 
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MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

/U  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 
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SMOOTH  TOUGHEST  WINDROWS 
WITH  THE  FEEDER 


"Got  over  50%  more  seed  per  acre  after  install- 
ing  Innes  feeder,"  says  Fred  Rathjen  of  Iowa. 
For  better  threshing  of  all  crops.  Feeder  fifs  A-C 
60,  J.  D.  I2A,  M-H  6'  and  7',  M-M  69,  Woods  6'. 


-COMBINE  WITH  THE 

WINDROW  PICKUP 


Patented  piston  action  picks  entire  windrow  up 
clean.  Wrapping,  clogging,  shelling,  reduced  to 
almost  nothing.  Light  and  easy  to  attach.  Costs 
less.  Models  to  fit  any  combine.  For  complete 
free  information,  saeyour  dealer,  or  writ© 

A  innes  company,  Bettendorf,  la. 


One  Act  Plays !  | 

Ideal  for  Grange  and  | 
Other  Gatherings 


MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
OH,  DOCTOR! 

WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

TO  ORDER  plays,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35  cents 
per  copy  for  plays  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order,  or  check.  Add 
3c  for  complete  list  of  ploys. 


I 
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CONSUMER  RESISTANCE  to  prices  in  general 
.  .  .  plus  a  bitter  milk -price  controversy  .  .  .  have 
reduced  milk  consumption  in  New  York  City  to  a 
considerable  degree. 


1  — that  farmers  as  consumers  are  paying  their  share 
of  inflated  prices  and  taxes  just  like  everyone  else; 

2 — that  the  dairy  farmer’s  share  in  the  price  paid  for 
milk  is  relatively  small  and  entirely  reasonable; 


But  let’s  not  blame  the  consumer  too  much.  She 
knows  only  that  she  is  paying  more  for  a  bottle  of 
milk  than  she  paid  before. 

Her  magazines  and  newspapers  are  constantly 
telling  her  that  farmers  have  made  fortunes  out  of 
war -inflated  prices.  They  mean  wheat  and  beef 
farmers,  but  she  doesn’t  know  the  difference.  She 
thinks  that  dairy  farmers,  too,  are  getting  rich  at 
» her  expense.  She  doesn’t  stop  to  figure  that  we  dairy 
farmers  get  less  than  eleven  cents  a  quart  for  fluid 
milk,  and  that  the  rest  goes  to  railroads,  truckers, 
handlers  and  retailers. 


3 —  that  the  dairy  farmer  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
retail  price,  or  the  high  spread  between  what  the 
farmer  gets  and  what  the  consumer  pays; 

4 —  that  dairy  farmers  have  heavy  expenses  and  take 
unusual  business  risks  of  which  the  average  consumer 
hasn’t  the  slightest  knowledge; 

5 —  that  the  Dairymen’s  League,  through  economies 
developed  over  the  years,  actually  saves  the  consumer 
money  .  .  .  actually  gives  her  a  finer  food  at  a  cost 
lower  than  most  other  foods; 

6 —  and  finally  that  milk  is  the  one  food  that  provides 
for  almost  every  possible  need  in  the  human  diet! 


Dairymen’s  League  is  Telling  the  True  Facts 

For  two  months  now,  the  Dairymen’s  league  has  been 
running  a  series  of  educational  advertisements,  telling  con¬ 
sumers  in  New  York  City  the  real  facts  about  the  farmers’ 
place  in  the  price  situation.  These  advertisements  are  saying:- 


But  while  we  dairy  farmers  are  telling  our  story — and 
telling  it  in  words  and  pictures  aimed  at  interesting  the  city 
woman — we  DO  NOT  attempt  to  stir  up  hard  feelings  against 
handlers,  dealers  or  retailers.  That  would  not  help  us  to  sell 
more  milk.  We  are  trying  only  to  get  the  city  consumer  to 
see  that  at  least  half  of  the  cost  of  milk  lies  right  in  her  own 
city,  on  her  own  street  and  in  her  neighborhood  grocery  store. 
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Make  Grass  Silage  Now! 


(^.  ^e*teUn^ 


No  man  in  the  Northeast  is  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  grass  silage  than  Carl  Bend¬ 
er  of  the  Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
He  has  supervised  the  putting  up  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  tons  of  grass  silage,  and  therefore 
his  enthusiasm  is  based  on  practice  as  well 
as  theory.  In  fact,  he  is  recognized  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  one  of  the  leading  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  subject. 

If  you  have  been  thinking  about  making 
grass  silage  but  haven’t  yet  done  so,  why 
wait  another  year?  Read  what  Carl  Bender 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  and  start  now ! 


AIRY  FARMING  is  a  business  as 
well  as  a  “way  of  life,”  and  the 
more  satisfactory  the  business,  the 
better  the  way  of  life.  As  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  the  dairyman  is  interested  in  keep¬ 
ing  costs  down,  which  means  increased  pro¬ 
fits.  The  real  key  to  reduced  costs  is  a  feed¬ 
ing  program  which  stresses  roughage  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  fed  liberally. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  quality  roughage 
program  is  trying  to  make  good  hay  out  of 
first  cuttings.  More  apologies  are  made  for 
this  hay  than  for  any  program  on  the  farm. 
The  common  ones  are  “the  hay  was  rained 
on”;  “the  curing  weather  was  bad”;  “it  was 
cut  too  late”;  “I  had  to  buy  hay  this  year  be¬ 
cause  I  lost  part  of  my  first  cutting”;  and  I 
could  quote  any  number  of  others. 

In  practically  every  case,  the  poor  hay  was 
due  to  weather  conditions  over  which  there 
was  no  control.  Our  farms  are  located  in  the 
humid  section  of  the  country.  Bad  weather 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  We  have  to  live  with  the 


weather  and  still  harvest  the  roughage.  How 
ever,  when  we  have  to  feed  poor  roughage 
we  must  buy  and  feed  more  grain  to 
hold  milk  production,  so  costs  go  up 
and  profits  go  down. 

It  is  a  shame  to  see  a 
beautiful,  nutritious  stand  of 
alfalfa,  alfalfa  and  timothy 
or  brome  or  clover  combina¬ 
tions  practically  ruined  in  a 
hay-making  operation  when 
it  could  be  ensiled  and  per¬ 
fectly  preserved  for  winter 
feeding.  This  method  of  har¬ 
vesting  first  cuttings  of  hay 
for  silage  is  no  longer  experi-^ 
mental  and  there  are  few  de¬ 
lays  due  to  weather. 

Grass  silage  can  be  made 
as  long  as  the  equipment  can  roll  over  the 
fields.  This  is  efficient  farming.  The  first  cut¬ 
tings  are  taken  off  the  fields  at  the  right 
stage  of  maturity  without  unnecessary  de¬ 
lays.  The  protein,  carotene,  minerals  and 
other  nutrients  of  the  plants  are  preserved 
with  a  minimum  of  loss.  The  first  cuttings 
taken  from  the  fields  while  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  soil  moisture  mean  better  and 
heavier  second  cuttings  to  be  made  into  hay 
when  good  hay-curing  weather  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  distribution  of 
labor  is  better  and  there  is  a  lot  less  wear  and 
tear  on  the  operator’s  disposition.  An  added 
feature  of  the  program  is  that  grass  silage 
in  most  sections  is  a  lower  cost  feed  than 
corn  silage. 

Last  spring  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  a  dairyman  in  Connecticut  who  was 
feeling  quite  satisfied  with  himself.  He  said. 


“You  don’t  know  me  but  I  have  heard  you 
talk  about  grass  silage  and  have  read  many 
of  your  articles  on  the  subject.  I  just  thought 
I’d  call  you  and  tell  you  that  I  have  all  of 
my  first-cutting  hay  crops  off  the  fields  and 
chopped  into  the  silo  with  molasses.  The 
field  that  I  cut  first  has  started  to  make 
second  growth  and  I  am  caught  up  with  my 
field  work.  All  of  my  neighbors  are  still  try- 


GRASS  SILAGE  can  be  put  up  without 
special  equipment,  but  where  the  size 
of  the  farm  warrants  the  cost,  time  is 
saved  and  backaches  are  avoided  by  a  field 
harvester  and  special  haulage  equipment. 


ing  to  find  a  clear  sunny  day  so  they  can 
start  making  hay.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  fol¬ 
lowed  your  advice.”  It  isn’t  often  that  one 
gets  that  kind  of  a  pat  on  the  back,  so  there 
were  two  of  us  who  felt  good  while  his  neigh¬ 
bors  were  cussing  the  weather. 

In  the  minds  of  many  farmers  the  silo 
structure  is  definitely  associated  with  corn. 
It  is  true  the  silo  was  built  as  a  container  to 
preserve  the  green  corn  crop  for  winter  feed 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  one  must  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  using  it  for  that  purpose  indefi¬ 
nitely.  The  same  structure,  if  it  is  in  sound 
condition,  will  handle  hay  crops  for  silage. 
However,  the  average  silo  should  be  reinforced 
with  some  extra  hoops  on  the  lower  third  of 

rrONTINU£D  ON  PAGE  10) 


Real  life  drawing  of  Pete  McManus,  manager  of  the 
Pesticide  and  F arm  Chemical  Department  in  G.L.F.  and 
H.  Arthur  F oster,  Savannah,  N.  Y.  This  year  Mr.  Foster 
is  growing  1 76  acres  of  potatoes  on  muck. 
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A  Uniform  Coat  of  Dust  , 
And  Thorough  Distribution 
Of  The  Active  Ingredients 


over 

Leaf... 


This  year  G.L.F.  is  supplying  farmers  in 
the  Northeast  with  new  type  dusts  .  .  . 
G.L.F.  Toxi-Film  Dusts.  These  Dusts  with  new 
carrying  agents  give  more  complete,  longer- 
lasting  coverage  of  the  protective  ingredients 
on  plant  surfaces  than  ordinary  dusts.  They  were 
developed  after  years  of  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation. 

Based  on 

College  Recommendations, 

G.L.F.  follows  college  recommendations  as 
to  the  type  and  percentage  of  protective  in¬ 
gredients  to  use.  Then  these  protective  ingre¬ 
dients  are  mixed  in  the  pix)per  proportions  with 
the  new  G.L.F.  carrying  agents  to  make  G.L.]^\ 
Toxi-Film  Dusts  the  best  obtainable.  As  the 
carrying  agents  are  combined  with  the  pro¬ 
tective  ingredients,  analyses  are  made  regu¬ 
larly  to  make  certain  that  the  right  proportions 
are  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  dusts. 
This  complete  and  thorough  blending  insures 
the  uniform  distrilmtion  of  the  protective  in¬ 
gredients  throughout  the  dusts.  (See  illustra¬ 
tion) 


Complete  Line  of  Materials 

In  addition  to  G.L.F.  Toxi-Film  Dusts  your 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  has  available  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  spray  materials  for  crops  grown  in 
your  area.  Many  of  these  dusts  and  sprays  are 
G.L.F.  products  developed  and  manufactured 
after  long  years  of  research. 

Strategically  located  warehouses  keep  local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  supplied  which  makes 


it  possible  to  get  spray  materials  and  dusts  to 
farmers  when  they  need  them  ...  an  important 
factor  in  controlling  disease  and  insect  pests. 

Prices  More  Favorable 

The  quality  of  most  G.L.F.  Dusts  and  many 
of  the  spray  materials  is  improved  this  year. 
In  spite  of  this,  prices  on  most  materials  are 
lower  than  a  year  ago. 


A 

X  JLCTUAL  copper  deposits  (using  leaf 
print  method  developed  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Mack 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station)  on 


Q.L.F.  Toxi-Film  Dusts 


Copper  deposit  on  upper  side  of  leaf 
when  G.L.F.  Toxi-Film  Dust  was  used. 


potato  leaves  with  G.L.F.  Toxi-Film  Dusts 
showing  much  more  even  and  thorough 
distribution  of  the  protective  material. 


Ordinary  Dusts 

Copper  deposit  on  upper  side  of  potato 
leaf  when  ordinary  dust  was  used. 


G.L.R 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  21,  194.9 

There’s  a  Greater  Nee<l  Tliaii  Ever  for 

Between  Industry,  Business  and  Agriculture 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  business  and  the  New  York 
Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organiza¬ 
tions  to  discuss  mutual  problems,  the 
,  following  statement  by  E.  R.  Eastman, 
editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  was 
read: 

he  need  of  understanding  and 
friendly  relations  between  farmers 
and  other  business  men  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  I  am  taking  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  commend  this  meeting  and 
others  like  it. 

We  live  in  the  most  complicated 
times  in  history.  No  individual  or 
group  can  go  it  alone.  We  need  to 
understand  the  other  fellow  and  the 
other  fellow’s  business  as  never  before. 
That  is  why  we  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  have  for  several  years,  both  in 
American  Agriculturist  and  at  meet¬ 
ings,  emphasized  the  many  interests 
farmers  and  other  business  men  have 
in  common.  That  is  why  we  deplore 
criticism  from  either  group.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  based  on  complete  misunderstand¬ 
ing. 

Many  Mutual  Interests 

Consider  the  mutual  interests  of 
business  and  agriculture:  Both  employ 
labor  and  therefore  have  to  contend 
with  the  many  headaches  of  modern 
employers.  Both  are  capitalists,  though 
few  people  realize  the  large  amount  of 
capital  now  needed  to  run  the  average 
farm.  Both  believe  in  the  profit  sys¬ 
tem.  Profits  keep  employment  high. 
Profits  make  high  production  possible. 
Profits  pay  dividends  and  keep  mil¬ 
lions  off  relief  rolls.  Our  profit  sys¬ 
tem  has  given  young  men  and  women 
more  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
their  talents  than  has  any  other  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

And  last  but  not  least,  most  farmers 
and  most  other  business  men  believe 
in  personal  initiative,  responsibility  and 
liberty  of  action  instead  of  turning  to 
centralized  bureaucratic  government 
every  time  we  have  a  bellyache. 

A  Suggested  Program 

With  agriculture  and  industry  hav¬ 
ing  so  much  in  common,  it  should  be 
possible  for  them  to  join  in  a  program 


for  the  good  of  everyone  concerned,  in¬ 
cluding  America  itself.  That  program 
should  include: 

1.  Occasional  meetings  like  this  one 
to  discuss  mutual  problems. 

2.  More  interest  in  the  public  schools 
and  colleges.  Right  education  is  our 
best  hope  for  the  future,  but  there  is 
little  interest  in  the  schools  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public.  School  meetings 
are  our  best  remaining  example  of  real 
democracy,  but  few  attend  them.  No 
doubt  school  curricula  and  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  public  education  could  be  im¬ 
proved — but  not  by  criticism  based  on 
misunderstanding. 

Industry  is  vitally  concerned  with 
the  kind  of  education  that  our  rural 
boys  and  girls  get.  Many  of  them  will 
leave  the  farms,  just  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  to  accept  jobs  in  industry, 
and  if  the  schools  have  not  trained 
them  properly,  it  will  be  a  handicap 
both  to  the  youngsters  and  to  their 
future  employers. 

3.  Farm  organizations  of  New  York 
State  have  a  constructive  legislative 
program  every  year  which  results  in 
good  to  every  citizen.  Industry  also 
has,  or  should  have,  such  a  program. 
It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  both  of 
agriculture  and  industry  to  study  and 
understand  the  legislative  program 
made  by  each  group.  In  fact,  each 
group  can  go  a  step  farther  and  lend 
a  helping  hand  where  the  problems  af¬ 
fect  both  parties. 

4.  Both  agriculture  and  industry  are 
taking  lying  down,  the  ruinous  trend 
toward  socialistic  and  despotic  govern¬ 
ment,  but  some  businesses  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  empha.size  in  their  advertising 
and  publicity  the  principles  that  have 
made  this  a  great  country.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in 
comparison  to  what  could  be  done  if 
both  business  and  agriculture  never 
missed  an  opportunity,  in  advertising 
or  other  publicity  and  at  meetings,  to 
emphasize  the  dangers  we  face  in  los¬ 
ing  our  liberties.  These  dangers  are 
far  more  real  within  our  borders  than 
dangers  from  without. 

That  is  why  we  had  better  stop 
shooting  at  each  other  and  join  up  to 
work  together  for  the  basic  principles 
that  really  matter. — E.  R.  Eastman. 


CAMP  MIIVIWAXCA  APPLICATIONS  FOR 
SCHOLARSHIP  RITE  JUNE  I 


OW  would  you  like  to  attend 
Camp  Miniwanca,  Shelby, 
Michigan,  for  a  two-weeks 
course  in  leadership  train¬ 
ing  next  August  ?  One  of 
our  younger  readers  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  will  have  that  opportunity 
it  might  be  you.  When  we  speak 
of  attending,  we  mean  with  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid  including  your  Camp  fee 
and  your  traveling  expenses  there  and 
back.  Last  year  this  scholarship  was 
'''^on  by  Leigh  Smith,  Jr.  of  East 
Bethel,  Vermont  who  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  trip  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  training  and  enjoyment. 

In  case  you  are  wondering  why  this 
offer  is  made,  it  comes  from  a  firm  be- 
lef  by  the  staff  of  American  Agricul- 
'  turist  that  the  development  of  rural 
eader.ship  is  extremely  important  and 
Necessary,  and  the  further  knowledge 
bat  there  is  no  better  place  to  get  it 
-ban  at  Camp  Miniwanca.  WhJle  thi.s 
'5  a  school  in  leadership,  there  will  be 
P  enty  of  opportunity  for  fellowship 
i  and  recreation. 

If  you  are  interested  and  feel  that 
Jou  could  spend  the  time  (August  15 
0  28)  you  will,  of  course,  want  to 


know  how  to  apply  for  the  scholarship. 
The  requirements  are  simple.  Write  to 
H.  L.  Cosline,  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
giving  the  following  information: 

1.  Your  age  and  birthday. 

2.  The  j^uth  organizations  to  which 
you  belong  or  have  belonged  and  a 
brief  account  of  any  honors  you  have 
won  or  offices  you  have  held. 

3.  Tell  briefly  why  the  scholarship 
to  Camp  Miniwanca  would  benefit  you 
and  your  community. 

4.  Give  the  names  of  3  adults,  pre¬ 
ferably  leaders  in  youth  organizations 
to  which  you  belong. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  you  send, 
plus  other  information  and  recommen¬ 
dations  we  may  secure,  a  choice  of  the 
young  man  to  receive  the  scholarship 
will  be  made  by  the  editors.  We  urge 
that  you  do  not  apply  unless  you  are 
reasonably  certain  that  you  will  be 
able  to  attend  the  Training  School  if 
selected.  Alternates  will  be  chosen, 
and  one  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
in  case  some  unforeseen  circumstances 
prevent  the  winner  from  attending. 

Applications  must  be  filed  not  later 
than  June  1. 
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A  PRINCE  ALBEKT  M 

MY  PIPE  MEANS  MORE'^ 
SMOKING  JOY.' PA.  IS  A 

melloin,  ricn -tasting  . 

SMOKE  THAT  IS 

”  EASyONMY  < 
TONm  ^ 


“P.  A.’s  rich  taste  comes 
through  in  the  smoke  cool 
and  mild,”  says  J.  A. 
Heim.  Right,  Mr.  Heim! 
Prince  Albert’s  choice, 
rich -tasting  tobacco  is 
specially  treated  to  in¬ 
sure  against  tongue  bite. 
And  with  the  new  Humi¬ 
dor  Top,  Prince  Albert 
stays  rich-tasting  down 
to  the  last  pipeful. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Coiupan.i .  Winston-Salem, 


.N.C.  ^ 


THE  NEW 
HUMIDOR  TOP 


LOCKS  IN 
THE  FRESHNESS 
AND  FLAVOR 


THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE 


says  J.  A.  HEIM 


Tune  in  "Grand  Ole  Opry'",  Saturday  Nights  on  NBC 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sore  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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IT  IS  IIAPPEMAG  IIEllE 

R.  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Chairman  of  a  large 
Brooklyn  department  store,  recently  returned 
from  England  and  gave  a  radio  talk  based  on  his 
personal  observations  of  how  socialism  was  working 
out  in  England. 

“When  I  was  first  in  England  as  an  army  con¬ 
sultant,”  said  Mr.  Namm,  “most  of  my  British 
friends — merchants,  etc. — assured  me  that  there 
would  be  no  further  nationalization  of  England’s 
industry,  that  it  would  stop  after  two  or  three 
main  industries  had  been  taken  over  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“Another  British  friend  pointed  out,  however, 
that  every  other  country  which  had,  for  instance, 
nationalized  coal  soon  found  it  necessary  to  nation¬ 
alize  steel.  The  British  socialists  took  over  the 
railroads  and  then  found  ^t  necessary  to  take  over 
other  forms  of  transportation. 

“I  subscribe  to  the  London  Sunday  Times,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Namm,  “and  recently  it  carried  an  ed¬ 
itorial  which  read  in  part: 

“  Tn  England  there  is  no  incentive  to  bold  under¬ 
takings.  Today  it  is  safer  to  be  a  bureaucrat  than 
a  maker,  and  the  young  men  know  it.  Socialism  is 
competition  without  prizes,  boredom  without  hope, 
war  without  victory,  and  statistics  without  end. 
It  takes  the  heart  out  of  our  young  men.  It  is  not 
only  politically  false,  but  morally  destructive.’  ” 

Almost  every  returning  traveler  from  Great 
Britain  reports  the  same  story.  And  it  can  happen 
here.  In  fact,  it  IS  happening  here.  We  are  well 
started  toward  socialism,  an  all-powerful  state,  with 
its  resulting  decreased  personal  liberty.  Every  time 
we  ask  for  or  accept  such  schemes  as  State  medi¬ 
cine  or  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan’s  political 
plan  to  make  farm  prices  high  and  consumer  prices 
low,  or  any  other  scheme  involving  thousands  of 
more  government  employees,  higher  taxes  and  strict 
bureaucratic  control  of  activities,  we  have  sold  our¬ 
selves  down  the  river  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

WILL  YOU  HELP? 

ROM  NOW  ON  until  the  close  of  the  active  farm 
work  season,  newspapers  will  be  filled  with  sad 
reports  of  farmers  killed  or  badly  injured  by  trac¬ 
tors  and  other  farm  equipment.  The  total  of  farm 
casualties  during  the  year,  plus  the  people  killed 
and  hurt  on  the  highways  in  these  modern  speed¬ 
up  times,  exceeds  the  total  casualties  in  any  one 
year  of  a  great  war.  It  is  appalling,  but  the  acci¬ 
dents  are  so  frequent  that  unless  we  are  related  to 
those  injured,  we  pay  little  attention. 

Time  and  again  I  have  seen  men  working  on  my 
own  or  other  farms  take  all  kinds  of  chances.  I’ll 
admit  that  I  have  had  several  narrow  escapes  my¬ 
self.  So  I  have  been  wondering  if  we  couldn’t  join 
hands  some  way  to  stop  some  of  this  slaughter, 
most  of  which  is  caused  by  just  plain  carelessness. 
When  somebody  is  killed  or  injured  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood,  write  me  the  facts  immediately,  enclosing 
if  possible  the  local  newspaper  account  of  the  acci¬ 
dent,  and  we  will  publish  as  manv  accounts  as  we 
can  as  a  warning.  Perhaps  we  can  save  a  life! 

”THE  GRAAGE— FRIEND 
OF  THE  FARMER” 

O  MEMBER  of  the  Grange  can  read  Charles 
M.  Gardner’s  new  book  entitled  “The  Grange — 
Friend  of  the  Farmer,”  without  being  proud  of  this 
great  organization  and  the  help  that  it  has  given 
to  farm  folks.  It  is  indeed  a  history  to  be  proud  of, 
and  Mr.  Gardner’s  splendid  story  of  eighty  years 
of  Grange  accomplishment,  from  1867  to  1947,  is 
worthy  of  his  subject. 

The  book  recounts  the  beginnings  and  the  growth 
of  the  Grange,  with  pictures  and  life  stories  of  its 
great  leaders,  and  the  long  line  of  achievements 
for  agriculture  and  for  America  that  the  Grange 
has  brought  to  pass. 

Mr.  Gardner,  for  many  years  Editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Monthly  and  High  Priest  of  Demeter 


of  the  National  Grange,  is  to  be  congratulated  and 
commended  for  his  service  to  his  organization  and 
to  agriculture  in  the  writing  of  this  book.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Grange  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  the  price  is  $3.50. 

EDSON  J.  WALRATH 

ARMERS  of  New  York  State  and  of  America 
have  suffered  a  loss  in  the  recent  death  of  Edson 
J.  Walrath  of  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.  For  a  long  life¬ 
time  Mr.  Walrath  served  agriculture  and  his  fel¬ 
low  farmers.  He  was  an  effective  leader  of  many 
of  the  farm  organizations  of  New  York  when  they 
were  getting  started  and  were  especially  in  need 
of  the  good  judgment  and  sound  leadership  of  men 
like  Edson  Walrath. 

Mr.  Walrath  was  for  many  years  an  officer  in 
the  Grange,  the  GLF,  and  a  leader  of  community 
enterprises  in  his  own  neighborhood. 

GARDEN  NOTES 

AST  YEAR  instead  of  trying  to  grow  all  the 
peas  we  needed  in  rows,  we  sowed  the  seed 
broadcast.  It  worked  so  well  that  we  drilled  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  this  year,  and  they  are 
already  up  and  flourishing.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
land,  I  recommend  this  as  a  good  way  to  get  peas. 
We  used  mostly  the  Thomas  Laxton  variety. 

^  *  Hi 

Last  spring  we  planted  and  replanted  four  long 
rows  of  strawberry  plants  three  and  some  of  them 
four  times.  Now  I  am  glad  that  I  didn’t  get  dis¬ 
gusted  and  quit,  for  with  the  removal  of  the  heavy 
straw  mulch  the  sturdy,  flourishing  plants  give 
every  appearance  of  giving  us  bushels  of  berries. 
We  left  the  straw  on  Iqng  enough  to  avoid  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost. 

All  my  life  I  have  wanted  to  raise  berries  com¬ 
mercially.  I  have  had  to  give  up  that  ambition,  but 
now  we  do  have  for  home  use  plenty  of  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  blackberries  and  blueberries, 
and  with  the  use  of  the  freezer  they  certainly  add 
to  the  joy  of  living. 

*  «  :|c 

There  is  always  argument  among  gardeners  as 
to  the  best  time  to  plant  a  garden.  Some  say  wait 
until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  warmed  up,  as  late 
as  Decoration  Day  in  most  of  the  Northeast.  But 
I  think  the  best  answer  is  to  start  early  with  crops 
like  peas  that  need  the  cool  weather,  and  plant 
the  garden  by  degrees.  One  thing  I  do  know  and 
that  is  that  if  we  wait  long  enough  before  planting 
so  that  the  garden  can  be  dragged  several  times 
some  days  apart,  it  is  the  best  way  to  control 
weeds. 

SKUNK  ADVENTURJES 

HE  OTHER  NIGHT,  Lady,  our  little  Boston 
bull,  slipped  her  leash  and  went  down  back  of 
the  barn  and  into  the  pasture  seeking  adventure  in 
the  dark.  She  found  it!  She  beat  it  hotfoot  back  to 
the  house,  whining  and  stopping  every  few  mo¬ 
ments  to  paw  her  nose  and  eyes.  We  wondered  what 
ailed  her  until  she  came  into  the  kitchen.  Then  we 
all  set  up  a  yell.  Poor  Lady  had  connected  with  the 
business  end  of  a  skunk,  and  she  and  all  the  rest 
of  us  have  needed  sympathy  ever  since,  trying  to 
get  the  smell  off  the  dog  and  out  of  the  house. 

Some  of  you  old-timers  will  recall  similar  ad¬ 
ventures  from  your  younger  trapping  days. 

We  also  have  a  pet  skunk,  or  rather,  our  cousin, 
Margaret  has  one,  and  after  watching  this  friendly 
little  animal  since  last  fall  I  think  the  two-legged 
human  kind  of  skunk  is  an  insult  to  the  name.  It’s 
fun  to  watch  our  guests  when  Margaret  comes 


strolling  into  the  room  casually  carrying  her  pet  in 
her  arms.  Some  of  our  city  friends  don’t  recognize 
the  animal  when  they  see  it,  but  those  who  do  recog¬ 
nize  it  begin  to  look  around  wildly  for  an  exit. 

Skunks  are  a  nuisance,  of  course,  when  there  are 
young  chickens  around,  but  otherwise  they  are  an 
asset.  We  no  longer  have  chickens,  so  I  am  pleased 
that  two  or  three  skunks  make  their  home  around 
our  barns.  Margaret  keeps  her  pet  in  the  cellar,  and 
since  its  coming  there  has  never  been  a  sign  of  a 
rat  down  there.  The  wild  skunks  at  the  barn  keep 
the  rats  away,  too. 

The  only  trouble  with  skunks  as  rat  controllers 
is  that  in  common  with  the  bear  and  other  hiber¬ 
nating  animals,  they  take  a  too  long  winter  vaca¬ 
tion,  sound  asleep.  Then  the  heart  beats  very  slowly 
and  all  bodily  functions  slow  down.  Animals  hiber¬ 
nate  not  to  escape  the  cold  but  because  they  can¬ 
not  get  food.  What  a  lot  of  bother  it  would  save 
if  we  could  do  the  same! 

It  was  interesting  to  see  Mar-garet’s  pet  bury  it¬ 
self  in  the  straw  and  bedding  in  her  outdoor  cage 
during  the  winter  so  that  nothing  but  her  nose 
showed.  However,  she  only  slept  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time  because  she  soon  learned  that  there 
was  always  just  the  right  kind  of  food  ready  for  her 
any  time  she  wanted  to  come  out  of  her  nest  for  it 

TO  AVOID  WORRY 

ARLY  LAST  SUMMER  when  I  checked  up  on 
our  lightning  rods  I  was  disturbed  to  find  that 
the  groundings  were  all  disconnected.  Every  time 
it  thundered  from  then  until  I  could  get  the  rods 
adjusted  and  properly  grounded,  I  did  some  heavy 
worrying. 

Lightning  rods  are  a  fine  protection,  but  they 
are  far  worse  than  nothing  if  they  aren’t  properly 
erected  and  grounded. 

Better  take  a  look! 

DIG  HAY  CROP  PRORARLE 

AVE  YOU  EVER  SEEN  grass  and  good  mead¬ 
ows  and  pastures  start  earlier  or  come  faster 
than  they  have  this  spring?  Our  pasture  was  at 
least  two  weeks  early.  The  hay  crop  is  also  early 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  be  big. 

What  about  grass  silage  on  your  place  this  year? 
Try  it!  It’s  great  stuff  to  feed  and  you  can  harvest 
it  rain  or  shine,  and  that’s  something  in  this 
climate. 

LONG-LIVED  COW  CONTEST 

ID  YOU  READ  the  first  page  article  in  the  last 
issue  (May  7)  ?  If  not,  won’t  you  look  it  up  and 
read  it  now,  and  help  us  with  the  job  of  extending 
the  productive  life  of  the  dairy  cow? 

Substantial  prizes  will  be  paid  for  the  best  letters 
on  this  subject,  written  from  experience,  but  the 
best  prize  of  all  is  the  thousands  of  dollars  that 
dairymen  could  save  if  we  could  extend  the  high 
production  of  good  cows  even  one  year  longer  than 
it  is  now. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

Y  friend,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Gredel  of  the  Ithaca 
Savings  Bank,  who  likes  a  good  story,  tells 
this  one: 

In  the  charity  war'd  of  a  large  hospital  the  surgeon- 
teacher  was  imparting  some  instructions  to  half  a 
dozen  students.  Pausing  at  the  bedside  of  a  doubtful 
case,  he  said: 

“Now,  gentlemen,  examine  this  patient  and  tell 
me  whether  or  not  he  is  a  case  for  an  operation.” 

One  by  one,  the  students  made  their  diagnosis, 
and  all  of  them  answered  in  the  negative. 

“Well,  gentlemen,  you  are  all  wrong,”  said  the 
wielder  of  the  scalpel,  “and  I  shall  operate  tomor¬ 
row.” 

“No,  you  won’t,”  said  the  patient,  quickly  sliding 
out  of  bed.  “Six  to  one  is  a  darn  good  majority. 
Gimme  my  clothes!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

WHAT  IS  DONE  (or  not  done)  in  Washington  may  eventually  affect  farm 
prosperity  more  than  what  you  do  on  your  farm.  That’s  why  we  continue 
to  report  and  comment  on  developments  there. 

POTATO  SIJPPOllT  #"OSTS:  Secretary  Brannan  reports  that  po- 

tato  supports  on  the  ’48  crop  COSt 
$155,224,000  up  to  March  21.  He  indicates  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
o-ram.  Neither  are  we.  He  believes  production  payments  (subsidies)  would  be 
better.  We  do  not  agree!  Flexible,  low-level  supports  look  less  objectionable  to 
us  than  high  supports  or  subsidies. 

In  spite  of  announcement  that  supports  on  '49  crop  will  be  lower  (60%  of 
parity),  another  bumper  crop  is  probable.  Some  argue  that  lower  supports  will 
not  regulate  production  and  that  acreage  control  must  be  stiffened.  More  log¬ 
ical  conclusion  is  that  if  it  brings  more  potatoes  than  can  be  consumed.  60  Co 
support  is  still  too  high.  Incidentally,  growers  knew  when  they  planted  that 
support  level  might  be  changed. 

Some  growers,  while  approving  government  acreage  control,  are  doing  their 
darndest  by  close  planting  and  heavy  use  of  fertilizer  to  get  the  same  produc¬ 
tion  on  fewer  acres. 

(jillAlX  DKLUGE:  Prediction  has  been  made  that  May  crop  report  on 

Wheat  may  show  prospects  of  50  million  bushels 
above  the  April  forecast.  If  the  prediction  comes  true  and  the  June  outlook  is 
also  favorable,  it  seems  certain  that  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
on  1950  winter  wheat  crop  will  be  imposed.  Another  step  toward  government 
control  of  farming. 

Problem  of  storing  this  year’s  grain  crop  is  worrying  both  farmers  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  addition  to  expected  bumper  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  other  grains, 
stocks  on  hand  are  very  heavy.  On  April  1,  wheat  stocks  were  576,000,000  bu., 
the  largest  for  that  date  for  any  year  except  ’42  and  ’43.  Corn  holdings  were 
record  high  of  1,833,000  bu.,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  last  year.  Oats  to¬ 
talled  606,000,000  bu.,  second  largest  on  record.  Including  all  grains,  there  were 
3  billion  bu.  in  storage  on  April  1,  which  looked  like  a  new  record.  Question  is 
how  to  handle  carryover  and  provide  room  for  new  crop. 

BUSINESS:  Opinions  on  business  and  price  outlook  vary  greatly.  Some 

economists  say  we  are  in  a  moderate  price  adjustment  per¬ 
iod;  some  refer  to  it  as  ‘a  recession’,  and  a  minority  believe  we  are  headed  for 
a  depression.  Chairman  Nourse  of  the  President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
believes  we  are  in  a  state  of  “healthy  deflation.’’ 

In  New  York  State  in  April,  prices  received  by  farmers  were  about  10%  be¬ 
low  a  year  ago.  Price  changes  varied  by  products  and  a  few  were  higher.  Those 
up  from  year  ago  were  milch  cows,  lambs,  sheep,  apples,  chickens  and  hay. 
Those  lower  were  veal  calves,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  potatoes,  butter,  wheat,  eggs, 
beans,  corn,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and  milk.  A  mixed  dairy  ration  bought  by 
farmers  cost  19%  less  than  a  year  ago.  Average  of  farm  prices  will  probably 
continue  to  decline.  Again  we  repeat  that  with  uncertainty  ahead,  cautious 
farming  is  called  for. 

LAAD  PRICES:  Prices  of  fann  land  seem  to  be  definitely  past  the 

peak. 

Should  you  buy  land?  Yes,  if  you  need  land  for  more  efficient  production,  if 
you  have  the  money,  and  if  you  can  buy  good  land  at  its  long-time  value. 

Should  you  sell?  Yes,  if  you  intend  to  dispose  of  land  within  the  next  few 
years,  especially  if  it  is  marginal  land  too  poor  to  show  a  profit  at  a  lower 
price  level. 

ECOISOMY:  One  of  the  encouraging  signs  from  Washington  is  the  un- 
official  report  that  more  legislators  are  asking  “Where’s  the 
money  coming  from?”  when  they  discuss  proposals  for  new  government  ven¬ 
tures. 
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"V  OU  cannot  beat  the  month  of  May, 
I’m  glad  to  be  alive  today;  the 
grass  and  all  the  trees  are  green,  the 
sky’s  the  bluest  blue  I’ve  seen.  White, 
fleecy  clouds  float  here  and  there  and 
I  ain’t  got  a  single  care;  my  aches 
are  baked  out  by  the  sun,  I  feel  like 
I’m  just  forty-one.  It’s  great  to  sit 
right  here  and  rest,  to  hear  and  smell 
things  I  like  best;  the  air  sniffs 
strong  of  growing  things,  the  birds 
dart  by  on  whirring  wings,  I  hear  a 
tractor  ’cross  the  field  as  neighbor 
works  to  boost  his  yield;  tho  I’m  too 
tired  to  look  I  know  Mirandy’s 
scratching  with  her  hoe. 

I  feel  as  sorry  as  can  be  for  town 
and  city  folks,  by  gee,  who  slave  their 
whole  lifetime  away  ’thout  ever  smell- 
in’  new-mown  hay.  They  have  to 
breathe  just  dust  and  smoke  and  even 
think  that  it’s  a  joke  that  some  folks 
seldom  wear  a  coat  or  knot  a  tie 
around  their  throat.  They  rush  to 


or  train,  and  quiet  nights  give  them  a  pain;  all  week  they  sit 
®  ind  a  desk  and  think  that  cows  are  “picturesque.”  When  Saturday  arrives 
6y  run  out  where  they  can  get  burned  by  sun;  for  most  of  them,  their 
®  rangest  quirk  is  that  they  think  it’s  fun  to  work. 


J 
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May  Farm  Bulletin 


This  Month: 

1.  A  tractor  tire  with  a  tread 
that  penetrates  through 
sod. 

2.  Some  things  to  remember 
when  you’re  working  with 
spark  plugs. 

3.  A  good  way  to  buy  your  oil. 

4.  A  free  booklet  for  those  of 
j  ou  who  are  having  trouble 
with  your  tractor. 


1A  tractor  tire  with  a  tread 
•that  penetrates  through  sod. 


There’s  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  farm 
papers  in  past  years  about  the  special, 
high-cleated  tread  of  the  Gulf  Rear- 
Wheel  Tractor  Tire. 

Seems  that  farmers  are  amazed  at  the 
way  this  high-cleated  tread  penetrates 
into  the  soil— even  bites  right  through 
sod.  That  means  better  traction-more 
pull  at  the  draw-bar. 

And  the  tread  cleats  on  the  famous 
Gulf  Tractor  Tire  overlap  so  that  no 
cleat  releases  its  grip  until  the  next  has 
taken  hold. 


The  tread  is  open  and  flexible — springs 
dirt  free.  Tire  shoulders  are  built  extra 
high  and  rugged.  And  the  open  tread 
running  down  the  center  gives  you  a 
cushioned  ride— even  on  hard-packed 
soil.  Before  you  buy  any  tires,  this  year 
or  any  year,  ask  your  Gulf  Dealer  to 
show  you  the  famous  Gulf  Tractor  Tire. 


2  Some  things  to  remember 
•  when  you’re  working  with 
spark  plugs. 


When  you  make  an  adjustment  be¬ 
tween  the  electrodes  of  a  spark  plug 
always  bend  the  outer  electrode.  Never 
bend  the  center  one,  as  it  may  damage 
the  insulator. 

Be  sure,  too,  that  you’re  using  the 


proper  type  of  plug.  Blistered  or  cracked 
insulators  indicate  need  for  a  cooler  plug. 
Constant  fouling  with  sooty  carbon  de¬ 
posits  indicates  need  for  a  hotter  plug. 
If  you’re  in  doubt,  consult  Gulf’s  “Farm 
Tractor  Guide,”  page  18. 


3  A  good  way 
•  to  buy  your  oil. 


Drop  down  to  your  nearest  Gulf  Dealer 
and  ask  him  about  this  new  way  to  buy 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil. 

Pretty  smart  thing.  For  you  get  five 
gallons  of  the  great  Multi-Sol  Processed 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil— the  premium-type 
oil  that  means  better  bearing  protection. 

And  you  also  get  an  all-metal,  5-gallon 
utility  can.  No  weak-kneed  can,  either. 
You  can  stand  right  on  it.  Comes  com¬ 
plete  with  wooden  handle,  tilted  spout, 
screw-on  caps. 

From  now  on  in,  always  buy  your 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil  in  the  new  5-gallon 
utility  can.  You  get  two  things  for  your 
money  that  way. 


4  A  free  booklet  for  those 
•  of  you  who  are  having 
trouble  with  your  tractor. 

Keeping  your  tractor 

operating  is  a  pretty  im- 
portant  thing  these 
spring  months. 

That’s  why  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  get  Gulf’s  58- 
page  Tractor  Guide.  For 
it  has  charts  and  guides 
to  help  you  locate  and  fix  any  tractor 
troubles  that  come  up.  Helps  keep  your 
tractor  in  good  condition.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  for  your  free  copy,  today. 


To  Gulf  Farm  Aids 

Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Po. 

Send  me  {I'’IIEK)  Gulf’s ‘‘Farm  Tractor 
Guide.’’ 

Namo _ _ 

Address _ _ 

Type  of  Troctor _ _ 


(190) 
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FASTER  HAY 
MAKING  with 

Deorbom  MOWERS 

for  the  FORD  TRACTOR 


Speed,  plus  sharp,  clean  cutting,  and  no  breakdowns 
are  what  you  want  when  weather  is  right  for  hay 


making.  Investigate  Dearborn  Mowers  and  how  they 


operate  with  Ford  Tractor’s  Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 


DEARBORN  REAR- 
ATTACHED  MOWER 

All  the  short-turning 
and  other  advantages 
of  a  fully  mounted 
mower,  plus  8-min¬ 
ute  Quick  Attaching 
to  Ford  Tractor. 
Speeds  hay  making 
and  changing  to  other 
jobs.  6  ft.  or  7  ft. 
cutter  bar  lifts,  lowers 
by  Ford  Tractor 
Hydraulic  Touch 
Control  and  releases 
automaticall.y  if  an 
obstruction  is  hit. 
Roller  bearings,  high 
quality  throughout. 


DEARBORN  SWEEP  RAKE 

Fast,  one-man  hay  gathering.  Lifts  500 
pounds  by  Ford  Tractor  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control.  Automatic  push-oif. 
Durably  made.  Also  useful  for  han¬ 
dling  shocked  corn,  fodder,  brush,  etc. 


DEARBORN  SIDE- 
MOUNTED  MOWER 

The  mower  you  need 
for  large  acreages  of 
heavy  crops,  clearing 
pastures  or  new  land 
of  tough  weeds  and 
bushes,  mowing  high¬ 
way  shoulders  and 
fence  rows.  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
cutter  bar  lifts,  lowers 
by  Ford  Tractor  Hy¬ 
draulic  Touch  Control, 
mows  90  degrees  above 
horizontal  or  45  degrees 
below.  Safety  release. 


See  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor 
Dealer  for  this  equipment, 
genuine  parts  and  expert  ser¬ 
vice.  He  wants  to  know  you 
better  to  serve  you  better. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


eopnasuT  c«,  beakborn  uotobs  cornkatun 


MCUiS  lESS.WORIl... 
MORE  INSOME  FED  URE 


The  start  of  a  2-man  silo-filling  operation:  Weikko  Holopainen  starts  mowing  while 
his  dad,  John,  finishes  up  morning  chores  at  the  barn. 


Clear  an  Acre  and  Add  a  Cow 


LEAR  AN  ACRE  and  add  a 
cow”  is  the  motto  of  the 
Clover  Ridge  Farm  on  the 
Barre  Road  in  Hubbards- 
ton,  Worcester  County, 
Massachusetts. 

Trying  to  live  up  to  this  self-im¬ 
posed  goal  has  made  farming  fun  for 
John  D.  Holopainen  and  his  son,  Weik¬ 
ko,  who  was  born  on  the  place  his  dad 
bought  31  years  ago.  In  those  days  it 
was  a  “2-cow”  farm  with  only  8  or  10 
of  its  rocky  acres  not  covered  by 
woods.  John  kept  his  dairy  on  a  second, 
cleared  farm  he  owned  nearby.  When 
he  had  to  sell  that  place  to  a  water 
district  about  12  years  ago,  he  moved 
the  herd  to  the  original  place  and 
started  to  “clear  an  acre  and  add  a 
cow.” 

With  ax  and  crosscut  they  had 
cleared  a  few  acres  for  timber  before 
1937  but  with  a  herd  depending  on 
their  production  of  grass,  they  had  to 
speed  up  the  clearing  operation.  They 
rented  a  chain  saw  and  sawed  trees 
as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible  and 
let  the  stumps  rot  out— something 
every  stump  except  pine  did  in  a  very 
few  years.  They  didn’t  worry  about 
low  stumps.  As  Weikko  said,  “There 
are  so  many  rocks  in  our  land  that  we 
can’t  plow  anyway  so  all  we  had  to  do 
was  get  the  stumps  low  enough  for 
machinery  to  clear  them.” 

They’ve  cleared  40  acres  in  the  past 
10  or  12  years  and  now  have  a  total 
of  60  on  which  they  raise  all  the  pas¬ 
ture,  grass  silage  and  hay  necessary 
for  50  cows.  Manure  from  their  own 
cattle  is  spread  as  far  as  it  will  go 
over  the  cleared  fields,  more  manure 
from  neighbors’  poultry  farms  is  add¬ 
ed  and  then,  just  to  make  sure  of  good 
yields,  they  apply  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
er,  sometimes  0-14-14  and  sometimes 
4-12-16,  at  the  rate  of  a  half  ton  to  the 
acre ! 

Weikko  says  their  seedings  are  com¬ 
ing  along  so  well  that  it  will  be  only 
a  short  time  until  the  present  60  acres 
will  carry  60  cows.  By  that  time,  of 
course,  they’ll  have  more  new  acres 
cleared  and  more  new  seedings  in  be¬ 
cause  they  intend  to  go  on  clearing 


land.  After  watching  a  bulldozer  work 
for  them  last  year,  Weikko  has  decided 
that  they’ll  buy  a  light  one  of  their 
own.  They’ll  use  it  both  to  clear  fields 
and  to  get  rid  of  numerous  stone 
fences  that  form  aggravatingly  small 
fields. 

After  a  field  is  cleared  and  ferti¬ 
lized,  Weikko  gives  it  a  thorough  go¬ 
ing-over  with  a  “cutaway”  disk  har¬ 
row  and  then  broadcasts  his  seed.  So 
far  his  seedings  have  been  of  just 
three  mixtures  and  he  sees  no  reason 
for  changing  them.  They  are  ladino- 
brome,  alfalfa-brome,  and  ladino-or- 
chard  grass,  and  all  are  used  as  three- 
purpose  crops. 

As  the  herd  size  began  to  increase, 
almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cleared  acres,  the  Holopain¬ 
en  Finnish-inherited  ingenuity  was  put 
to  work  figuring  out  ways  for  two 
men  to  handle  all  the  added  work  and 
still  have  time  for  clearing  more  land 
and  doing  such  things  as  building  a 
huge  implement  shed  from  their  own 
timber  and  providing  adequate  silage 
storage  space. 

Most  of  the  problems  have  been 
worked  out.  With  a  field  chopper  on 
which  they  built  a  power  unit  from 
an  old  Model  A  Ford,  and  a  long-bodied 
Chevrolet  dump  truck,  the  two  of  them 
harvest  their  silage  and  chopped  hay 
without  touching  a  fork. 

Weikko  told  me  that  despite  its  cost, 
a  field  chopper  is  an  economic  neces¬ 
sity  even  on  a  farm  as  small  as  theirs. 
He  figures  that  the  money  they  don’t 
spend  on  hired  help,  plus  the  grass 
quality  and  quantity  they  save  by 
being  able  to  ensile  it  early,  soon  pays 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  Weikko  says 
there  is  further  quality  savings  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  handle  the  hay  crops  fast 
in  the  dry  stage. 

Weikko  and  his  dad  decided  that  for 
one  man  to  fill  silo  while  the  other 
mowed,  he’d  have  to  be  able  to  dump 
the  silage  directly  into  the  storage 
space.  This  meant  a  trench  silo  of 
some  kind,  so  Weikko  read  all  the  in¬ 
formation  he  could  find  on  that  type  of 
storage  and  visited  some  that  were  m 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 


When  John  conies  out  with  the  dump  truck,  Weikko  stops  mowing  to  drive 


wnen  jonn  comes  out  with  rne  oump  ttuck./  mreiKKO  STops  mowing  ^ 

jalopy-tractor  that  tows  their  field  chopper.  The  power  on  the  chopper  was  an 

Ford  model  A  motor. 


The  demand  for  Goodyear  o-p-e-n 
c-e-n-t-e-r  tread  tractor  tires  is  far 
greater  today  than  ever  before.  A  recent 
coast-to-coast  farm  survey  shows  they  are 
America’s  first  choice— by  a  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  margin. 

The  simple  reason  is— farm  experience 
confirms  that  Goodyear  has  told  the  truth 
about  traction ;  that  Goodyear’s  exclusive 
o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  Sure-Grip  tread,  with 
its  evenly  balanced,  deep-biting,  gear-type 
lugs,  gives  the  steadiest,  strongest  pull 
ever  built  into  a  farm  tractor  tire. 

Newest  proof  of  that  is  the  performance 


record  of  Goodyear’s  new  Super-Sure- 
Grip  tire,  fortified  with  broader,  huskier, 
deeper  lugs.  Farmers  all  over  America 
have  found  it  pulls  heavier  loads  in  tough 
going  that  cause  other  tires  to  spin  and 
stall.  For  day-in-day-out  farm  work  it 
has  no  equal. 

Other  tires  may  seek  to  imitate  this  great 
performer  — may  even  claim  the  same 
tread  advantages.  So  remember,  only 
Goodyear  Super-Sure-Grips  have  the 
time-proved  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  tread  with 
balanced  lug  design  that  insures  ‘‘the 
greatest  pull  on  earth.”  Try  a  set  and  see 
for  yourself. 


-because  nation-wide 
farm  experience  proves 
Goodyear 
Super-Sure-Grips 
pull  where  other 
tractor  tires  won’t! 


ONLY  GOODYEAR 
SUPER-SURE-GRIPS 


give  you 

O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  TREAD- 

world’s  most  successful  tread 
design  with  bite  edge  on 
every  lug  for  full -depth  soil 
penetration. 

PLUS 

NEW  DEEPER  BITE-higher, 
broader  lugs  put  more  rubber 
into  ground  for  greater  grip. 

NEW  WIDE -TREAD  TRACTION- 
massive,  square-shoulder  lugs 
extend  traction  area  full 
width  of  tire. 

NEW  LONGER  WEAR  —extra 

rubber  in  higher,  thicker,  bal¬ 
anced  lugs  insures  far  longer 
wear  of  no  extra  cost! 


“(^(^EATESr  PULLING- 
riR£.  ON  EAf^TH ! " 


FIRST  CHOlCe  OM 


AmRlCAS  FARMS 


Saper-Sure-Grip-'T.M.  Tne  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Con 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 
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MALSBARY 

DAIRY  HEATERS 


Hot  water  instantly— Live  steam  in  3 
minutes  using  bottled  or  natural  gas. 

HSTBR!  CHEAPER!  MORE  REU ABLE! 

Save  time  and  reduce  fuel  costs  with  Malsbary  gas- 
fired  Dairy  Heaters!  Specially  constructed  for  faster, 
cheaper  dairy  cleaning,  these  sturdy  units  are  quick 
starting  and  economical  to  operate.  Inexpensive  fuel 
is  always  handy  in  tank  or  pipe— weather  protected. 
Dairymen  everywhere  are  changing  to  Malsbary 
Heaters  because: 

•  Insiani  hot  wafer— Live  steam  in  3  minutes. 

•  Reasonable  price,  lowest  fuel  cost. 

•  Simple,  safe  operation. 

•  Small  but  rugged. 

•  Full  guarantee.  Years  of  troublefree  use. 

FOUR  HANDY  SIZES: 


"  CAPACITY 
BOTTLE  CRATES  IN  CANS 


5 

13 

14 
20 


6 

10 

10 

15 


2  gallons  per  minute 
4  gallons  per  minute 
4  gallons  per  minute 
6  gallons  per  minute 


GAS  USED 
PER  HOUR 


%  gallon 
1’A  gallon 
I'/i  gallon 
2'/.  gallon 


MALSBARY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

845  92nd  AVENUE  •  OAKLAND  3,  CALIFORNIA 


Harder  s'lo 


farmer  'wl'O 


buy  a  S*'®'  bearing 

50  CsTAVE  SIlO-Vou  con 
V  P0P'>''>'  5''°  etsorr^gha. 

^  ^  ^WF  SILO— 

silage.  ^MrDFTE  STAVE 

built  v/ith  ^<-_and  descriptw>^ 

features.^  ^  about  HARDER  literature. 


BE  SATISFIED 


In  remodeling  or  repairing  youi 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied 


ONION  PLANTS  -  Choice  Select  Yellow  or 
White  Sweet'  Spanish  Yellow  or  White  Ber¬ 
mudas.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Shipping  doily  until  June.  300.  $1.15; 
500,  $1.50;  1000  $2.50;  3000.  $4.25;  6000 
$7.00  prepaid. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


QUALITY  TARPAULINS 

All  sizes.  Right  prices.  Catalog  free. 
HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Let  Angeles  27,  —  —  California. 


T  I  M  E^ 

MONEY 

EFFORT 

WITH  THE 


POWER  WAGON  UNLOADER 


I  •  Attaches  to  wagon  in  3  seconds! 

•  Adjusts  to  any  height  wagon  &  truck 
I  •  False  endgate  type  conveyor 
Handles  small  and  large  loads 
I  •  One  man  operated— LOW  COST! 
Write  for  Details 

BISHMAN  BROS. 


*prom  tAe  ;4. 

MAILBAG 


How  Wo  Handle  Baled 


IN  THE  April  2  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  I  read  your  comments 
on  the  haying'  problems  of  Harry  Hall. 
If  Harry  Hall  is  a  friend  of  yours,  why 
help  him  sell  hay?  Help  him  sell  his 
hay  on  the  hoof.  Selling  hay  saps  the 
fertility  of  his  soil. 

Harry  bales  his  hay  too  tight.  Very 
few  of  our  bales  break  when  dropped 
in  the  mow  with  a  fork.  None  of  the 
bales  are  ever  touched  except  those  in 
the  front,  which  are  piled  so  that  in 
dropping  more  bales  they  will  not  roll 
on  the  floor. 

We  are  guilty  this  year  of  having  a 
few  tons  of  hay  to  sell.  We  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  lay  aside  the  perfect  bales  to 
sell.  Just  a  little  planning  like  that 
seems  to  do  away  with  that  problem. 

I  have  never  heard  the  statement, 
“Hay  for  field  baling  has  to  be  cured 
more  in  the  field  than  when  it  is 
handled  loose,”  except  by  someone  who 
had  had  no  experience  with  the  pickup 
baler.  We  have  used  a  baler  for  about 
6  or  7  years  and  have  disposed  of  all 
machinery  for  handling  loose  hay.  The 
hay  is  cured  no  different  than  when 
handled  loose.  A  light  bale  is  put  up, 
about  65  pounds.  This  year  we  have 
rigged  our  equipment  so  that  the  hay 
after  baling  goes  right  on  the  wagon. 
It  is  unloaded  with  a  loose-tined  grap¬ 
ple  fork.  Two  men  will  unload  100  bales 
in  about  the  same  time  that  you  will 
unload  a  load  of  loose  hay.  At  times, 
someone  has  to  do  a  little  leveling  in 
the  mow. 

Is  our  hay  good?  Well,  we  are  wait¬ 
ing  now  to  load  a  truck  with  some 
Angus  heifers.  They  will  weigh  1100- 
1200  pounds  and  have  never  had  a 
mouthful  of  grain  in  their  lives.  They 
were  raised  on  pasture,  prime  hay  and 
corn  silage.  They  are  bringing  21 
cents,  which  is  very  near  the  quoted 
Chicago  prices  for  prime  beef. 

To  my  notion,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  handle  hay,  and  that  is  with  an  au¬ 
tomatic  pickup  baler.  Do  not  mow  any 
hay  before  dinner  if  it  can  be  helped. 
Do  not  bale  before  dew  is  thoroughly 
off  in  the  morning  or  after  it  begins 
to  fall  at  night,  (on  Broad  Acres  no 
one  observes  union  rules  when  it 
comes  to  harvesting  a  crop).  Never 
allow  hay  to  remain  out  after  baling. 
Dump  hay  in  mow  any  old  way  and 
you  will  have  plenty  of  air  holes.  Any¬ 
way  that  is  the  way  we  do  and  it  suits 
us. — Frank  Smith,  Springfield  Center, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Likes  Elevator 

Three  years  ago  when  we  start¬ 
ed  baling  hay  I  wanted  a  bale  ele¬ 
vator  but  didn’t  have  the  money  to 
buy  one,  so  I  built  one  myself.  I  bought 
two  2x6  fir  planks  18  feet  long  and 
used  an  old  hay  loader  chain  with 
cleats  every  four  feet  to  move  the 
bales.  I  mounted  it  on  wheels  and 
made  a  hoist  to  raise  and  lower  it  to 
the  proper  height.  One  man  on  a  truck 
or  trailer  can  elevate  hay  up  to  15  feet 
with  this  outfit  as  fast  as  3  men  in 
the  bay  can  take  care  of  it. 

It  cost  me  less  than  $25  for  materi¬ 
als  without  the  motor.  I  use  a  half 
horse  electric  motor  but  I  believe  that 
a  good  one-quarter  horse  motor  would 
do  as  well. 

I  am  now  starting  on  a  small  light 
elevator  about  12  or  14  feet  long  using 
2x4’s  of  basswood  for  the  side  rails 
and  about  3  narrow  slats  for  the  bot¬ 
tom  that  I  can  use  in  the  mow  to  save 
so  much  walking  over  the  bales.  I  will 


make  it  with  short  legs,  probably  18 
inches  or  2  feet  on  each  end. 

By  using  the  two  elevators  together 
I  can  fill  the  back  half  of  my  mows 
first  and  save  almost  half  the  time  of 
unloading.  It  will  also  save  a  lot  of 
climbing  up  over  the  bales  when  filling 
the  top  of  my  barn  where  my  big  ele¬ 
vator  won’t  reach. 

I  think  hay  does  have  to  be  cured 
a  little  better  for  field  baling  than  for 
putting  in  loose,  but  then  maybe  I 
have  been  packing  my  hay  too  tight 
in  the  mow  as  I  have  had  some  trouble 
with  its  molding.  —  Harold  Sayre, 
Westport,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Less  Lugging 

IF  YOU  WILL  come  out  here  in  the 
corn  belt,  particularly  in  the  dairy 
district  of  Northern  Illinois  and  South¬ 
ern  Wisconsin,  you  will  find  thousands 
of  farmers  who  will  put  up  baled  hay 
with  their  conventional  carider  sys¬ 
tems  and  a  loose-tined  fork.  You  will 
find  very  little  complaint  with  broken 
bales,  although  this  is  not  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  problem  when  the  hay  is  to  be  fed. 
Most  of  these  people  drop  a  load  of 
loose  hay  in  the  center  of  their  barn 
before  starting  to  unload  bales.  The 
loose  hay  absorbs  the  shock  of  the 
dropping  bales  and  eliminates  most  of 
the  breaking. 

Farmers  who  use  the  loose  tine  fork 
for  putting  in  haled  hay  are  elimin¬ 
ating  most  of  the  lifting  and  lugging 
that  is  necessary  when  you  are  using 
an  elevator.  By  dropping  bales  belter 
skelter,  they  are  still'  getting  in  all 
the  hay  the  mow  will  support. 

— W.  Floyd  Keepers,  Barn  Equipment 
Association,  Board  of  Trade  Building, 
Chicago  I^,  Illinois. 

Editor^s  Note:  Floyd,  who  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  Barn  Equipment  As¬ 
sociation,  sent  a  booklet  called  “Plan¬ 
ning  the  Dairy  Barn.”  The  booklet 
contains  information  which  many  of 
you  will  find  helpful  and  I  am  sure 
Floyd  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
if  you  will  ask  him  for  it. 

*  *  ♦ 

He  Huilt  One 

WE  DID  NOT  feel  that  we  could 
afford  to  pay  out  $350  for  a  hay 
elevator  so  we  built  our  own  at  a  cost 
of  about  $50.  We  had  a  %  hp  electric, 
motor  on  hand.  We  bought  two  2x6’s 
twenty  feet  long  for  the  side  pieces. 
For  the  floor  we  used  %  inch  press- 
board.  This  is  very  satisfactory  and 
made  a  lighter  construction  than  % 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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MOWING  MACHINE 


0  MOWING  MACHINE  is  a 
necessary  tool  on  almost 
every  farm.  Attention  to  the 
details  of  mechanical  ad¬ 
justments  and  lubrication 
produces  a  smooth  running,  clean  cut¬ 
ting  mower  which  reduces  the  power 
required  for  operation,  gives  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  operator  and  increases  the 
life  of  the  machine.  The  cutter  bar  is 
the  important  unit  of  the  mower  mech¬ 
anism.  If  the  parts  are  correctly  ad¬ 
justed  and  kept  in  good  condition — 
namely,  if  the  knife  and  ledger  plates 
are  sharp,  the  wear  plates  show  little 
signs  of  wear,  and  the  cutter  bar  has 
the  correct  amount  of  lead  and  the 
correct  register — the  mower  should 
cut  a  clean  swath  with  a  minimum  of 
draft. 

Wear  Plates  and  Knife 
Clips 

Wear  plates  and  knife  clips  are 
placed  along  the  cutter  bar  at  each 
third  or  fourth  guard.  The  wear  plates 
support  the  rear  edge  of  the  knife  or 
sickle,  keeping  the  knife  sections  in 
contact  with  the  ledger  plates.  When 
they  become  worn,  the  rear  edge  of  the 
knife  section  drops  down,  allowing  the 
cutting  edge  to  raise  away  from  the 
ledger  plate.  This  results  in  ragged 
cutting.  The  plates  must  be  replaced 
when  there  is  a  definite  step  worn 
along  the  front  edge.  Slotted  bolt 
holes  in  the  plates  provide  foriS^me 
adjustment  to  compensate  for'  \vear 
and  for  alignment  when  puttihj^'  in 
new  ones.  The  special  wear  plate  at 
the  inner  shoe  must  also  be  replaced 
when  it  is  worn. 

The  knife  clips  hold  the  knife  sec¬ 
tions  down  close  against  the  ledger 
plates.  As  wear  occurs,  clearance  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  sections  increases. 
This  clearance  should  not  exceed  1/16 
inch  and  can  be  slightly  less.  A  piece 
of  24  or  26  gauge  sheet  iron  makes  a 
good  clearance  gauge. 

The  Knife  Itar 

The  knife  bar  is  one-half  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  mechanism  and  like  any  other 
cutting  mechanism,  the  cutting  edges 
must  be  sharp  and  straight.  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  maintain  the  original  angle 
and  bevel  of  the  cutting  edge  when 
sharpening  the  knife  sections.  If  too 
much  of  the  point  and  too  little  of  the 
heel  of  the  section  are  ground  away 
the  angle  of  shear  is  changed.  Dis¬ 
card  sections  that  have  been  ground 
to  a  point  after  repeated  sharpenings. 

The  old  sections  can  be  removed  by 
shearing  off  the  rivets  in  a  vise.  The 
knife  bar  must  rest  evenly  on  the  vise 
jaw  and  the  jaws  must  be  opened  just 


enough  to  allow  only  the  section  to 
slip  through.  Shear  the  rivets  by  strik¬ 
ing  the  back  of  the  section  just  over 
each  rivet  a  sharp  blow  with  a  heavy 
hammer.  If  a  vise  is  not  available,  use 
a  block  of  iron  with  a  square  edge  or 
a  piece  of  railroad  rail,  turned  on  its 
side  and  the  bottom  edge  used  to  hold 
the  knife  bar. 

Make  sure  that  the  new  sections  are 
securely  riveted  to  the  knife  bar. 
Swell  the  body  of  the  rivet  by  the  first 
few  hammer  blows  and  then  round  the 
end  of  the  rivet.  When  the  riveting  is 
finished,  the  riveted  end  must  be  high 
in  the  center  and  the  edges  tight 
against  the  section.  A  “rivet  set”  is 
useful  for  this  work. 

Precaution:  Use  care  that  the  knife 
bar  is  not  sprung  during  the  removal 
of  old  sections  and  the  riveting  on  of 
new  ones. 

The  Guards 

It  is  not  necessary  to  replace  a 
guard  because  the  ledger  or  guard 
plate  is  dull  or  damaged.  The  rivet 


New  Wear  Plate.  The  edge  of 
wear  plate  holds  the  rear  edge  of  the 
-*'>!fe  sections  in  place  and  keeps;^he 
’•^stion  running  flat  on  the  ledger  fkli^e. 

IS  produces  good  shearing  action. 

BOTTOM:  Worn  Wear  Plate.  Wear 
Plotes  with  the  front  edge  worn  down 
®llow  the  knife  sections  to  drop  away 
•"om  the  ledger  plates  and  make  a 
ragged  cut. 


Using  a  Guard  Anvil  to  Replace  Ledger 
Plates.  The  anvil  holds  the  guard  while 
the  old  rivet  is  driven  out.  The  guard  is 
placed  rivet  head  down  on  the  riveting 
post  on  the  left  end  of  the  anvil  for 
riveting  the  new  plate  in  place. 

holding  the  ledger  plate  can  be  driven 
out  and  a  new  plate  attached  to  the 
guard.  A  ball-peen  hammer  and  a  good 
punch  are  necessary  and  the  job  is 
more  conveniently  done  if  a  guard 
anvil  is  used  also.  Guard  anvils,  ob¬ 
tainable  at  most  implement  dealers, 
hold  the  ^uard  while  the  old  rivet  is 
being  driven  out  and  the  new  ledger 
plate  is  being  riveted  to  the  guard. 
Make  certain  that  the  ledger  plate  fits 
snugly  to  the  guard  and  that  the  rivet 
head  does  not  stick  up  above  the  plate. 
If  the  bottom  of  the  guard  is  worn  it 
may  be  necessary  to  counter-sink  the 
hole  on  the  lower  side. 

Guards  must  be  attached  to  the  bar 
correctly  and  tightened.  Merely  bolt¬ 
ing  a  guard  to  the  bar  does  not  keep 
it  tight  or  in  line.  Loose  guards  move 
sideways  with  each  stroke  of  the  pit¬ 
man,  increasing  the  wear  on  the  pit¬ 
man  parts  and  increasing  the  draft  of 
the  mower.  AVhen  a  guard  is  replaced, 
the  bolt  must  be  securely  tightened 
with  a  long-handled  box  or  socket 
wrench.  When  it  is  nearly  tight,  tap 
the  bolt  head  with  a  hammer  while 
pulling  on  the  wrench. 

Heavy  duty  or  “rock”  guards  are 
desirable  on  stony  ground.  They  arc 
heavier  throughout  and  the  guards 
butt  together  on  the  underside  of  the 
cutter  bar.  This  helps  to  hold  them  in 
position.  Standard  guards  can  be  re- 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 
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CHAIN  SAWS 

with  Mercury  Gasoline  Engines 

for  all  farm  cutting 
from  cordwood  to  logs  for  lumber 


A  few  moments  to  saw  this  off 
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LIGHT  WEIGHT  ONE-MAN 

Produce  to  the  limit  with  this 
Disston  One-Man  Chain  Saw  for 
light  felling,  bucking,  limbing  and 
general  farm  needs.  Light,  easy 
and  safe  to  handle.  Starts  sure. 
Powered  to  do  tough  work  fast. 
Cuts  at  an  angle,  without  adjust¬ 
ment.  Proved  features  include 
instant,  handy  controls  and  auto¬ 
matic  chain  lubrication.  18”,  24”, 
and  30”  Guide  Rails  are  quickly 
interchangeable. 

LIGHT  WEIGHT  TWO-MAN  (with  removable  handle) 

Here’s  the  Two-Man  light  weight  saw  every¬ 
body  has  wanted.  Combines  convenient  two 
man  handling  with  minimum  exertion  in  cutting 
bigger  trees.  New  type  Chisel  Chain  (with  30  ' 
Rail)  makes  large  felling  easy,  even  on  hillside 
woodlots.  Remove  handle  and  you  have  an 
efficient  One-Man  bucking  bar  to  cut  fence 
posts,  firewood,  timbers,  etc.  Available  with 
24”  as  well  as  30”  Guide  Rail. 

EXTRA-DUTY  TWO-MAN 

The  saw  that  handles  the  big  ones  right  in  stride. 
Full  12  h.p.  Toughest  ripping  and  cross-cutting 
are  easy  with  new  self-feeding  Chisel  Chain — 
automatically  lubricated  to  save  wear.  2'  to  7' 
Guide  Rails  all  quickly  interchangeable  any¬ 
where.  Bucking  bar  attachment  available. 

BOW  SAW  ENDS  PINCHING -SAVES  TIME  AND  TROUBLE 

“This  is  it!”  for  quick,  easy  bucking  wherever 
trees  fall,  on  any  terrain.  The  sturdy,  slim  blade 
won’t  pinch  in  the  cut.  Saves  stops  and  starts; 
saves  time  and  money.  This  15”  Bow  Saw 
with  Disston  One-Man  Chain  Saw  power  is  a 
thrifty  team.  Bow  Saw  also  available  as  an  at¬ 
tachment,  interchangeable  with  18”,  24”  and 
30”  Straight  Rails. 


Handle  big  work  double-quick 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A 
DISSTON  PRODUCT  YOU 

BUY 

rnsro^ 

STEEL 
SKILL 

\SERVICEJ 


Prices — $399®®  up 


HENRY  DISSTON 
&  SONS,  INC. 

524  Taesny,  Phlla.  35,  Pa.,  H.  S.  A. 
In  Canada: 

write  2-20  Fraser  Ave..Toraate  3,  OiL 
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New  LINCOLN 


Lubricating  System 


Provides  faster,  cleaner,  easier 
lubrication  for  all  form  implements 

One  man  can  give  trucks,  tractors  and  implements 
a  “professional”  lubrication  job— in  the  shop  or 
out  in  the  field— with  this  new  Lincoln  system.  The 
Model  1299  Filler  Pump  will  convert  any  original 
25  or  35  lb.  refinery  container  into  a  filler  bucket 
that  is  easy  to  carry — easy  to  use.  It  can  be  installed 
in  sixty  seconds  uithout  removing  container  lid,  to 
provide  the  cleanest  method  of  refilling  all  filler  type  grease  guns 
without  waste,  mess,  or  contamination.  Lubricant  is  delivered 
from  container  to  bearing— clean! 

All  Lincoln  Lubricating  Equipment  is  built  to  give  long  service 
life— if  replacement  parts  are  needed  your  Lincoln  Dealer  can 
furnish  the  parts  or  quickly  service  the  unit.  Ask  your  Dealer,  or 
write  us  for  complete  information. 

Choose  the  system  you  need . . . 

COMBINE  MODEL  1299  FILLER  PUMP  WITH  ANY 
OF  THESE  LINCOLN  FILLER  TYPE  GREASE  GUNS 


Model  in3A... 

Push  Type  Grease  Gun,  15 
oz.  capacity. .  .  Price,  $5.90 


Model  1035  . . . 

Heavy  Duty  Lever  Gun,  19  oz. 
capacity . .  .Price  $14.85 


s-' 

i;-'  ^ 


Model  1043FB  . . . 
lever  Type  Grease  Gun,  15 
or..  cfJDaci^y.  .  .  .  $5.50 


F49.iA 

LINCOLN  ENGINEERING  CO. 


Model  1299  Filler  Pump. 
Used  with  original  refinery 
container.  Brackets  accommo* 
date  two  grease  guns.  Price, 
less  grease  guns,  $12.95 


aiNCOlN  BUILNECK 
The  Fi«ing  with 
the  balrin  the  Top 

4 


5721  NATURAL  BRIDGE  AVE.,  ST.  LOUIS  20,  M©. 


Leaders  in  Lubricating  Equipment  fora  Quarter  Century 
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For  Winter 
Make  Grass 


Roughage 
Silage  Now ! 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


with  ESSO  MOTOR  FUELS 


Whatever  type  of  truck  or  tractor  you  own,  ESSO  has  a  specially 
designed  fuel  to  help  you  farm  better; 

For  "distillate"  burning  tractors:  ESSO  TRACTOR  FUEL.  High  power  . . . 
smooth,  efficient  operation.  Low  flash  point  gives  faster  starts. 

For  diesel-powered  trucks  and  tractors:  ESSO  DIESEL  FUEL.  High-speed, 
automotive-type  fuel  properly  balanced  for  full  power  and  clean  burning. 

And  two  great  motor  fuels:  ESSO  EXTRA  and  ESSO  GASOLINES.  For  tractor, 
car,  truck  and  other  farm  engines.  Easy  starting  in  any  weather.  Contain 
patented  solvent  oil  that  helps  keep  engine  parts  free  from  gummy 
deposits. 


See  Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  These  Important 
Esso  Aids  to  Better  Farming  for  Bigger  Profits 
ESSO  MOTOR  OIL  — a  proved,  low  consumption,  high  performance  premium  oil. 
ESSOLUBE  MOTOR  OIL— dependable  engine  protection  at  a  popular  price. 
ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL  — high-quality  lubricant  for  heavy-duty  engines. 

ESSO  CHASSIS  GREASE -long -lasting,  adhesive  grease  that  stays  on  the  job 
under  rough  going. 

ESSO  GEAR  OIL— a  high-quality 
oil  that  gives  maximum  protec¬ 
tion  to  farm  machinery  gears. 

ATLAS  TIRES,  BATTERIES,  AND 
ACCESSORIES _ 

Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Distribu¬ 
tor  for  a  FREE  subscription  to 
the  regularly  published  Esso 
Farm  News  or  write  direct  to: 

Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


the  silo  because  when  the  silos  are 
filled  with  grass,  greater  pressures  are 
developed. 

I  mentioned  earlier  in  this  article 
that  the  making  of  grass  silage  was 
not  an  experimental  procedure.  This 
is  true  if  sound  procedures  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  However,  during  the  war  farm¬ 
ers  tried  many  different  methods 
that  were  very  experimental  and  many 
partial  or  total  failures  resulted. 

Good  grass  silage  of  excellent  feed¬ 
ing  value  has  a  nice  clean  acid  odor 
and  may  vary  in  color  from  green  to 
light  brown.  This  clean  acid  odor  is 
developed  by  the  bacterial  action  on 
the  sugars  in  molasses  and  in  the 
plants.  With  an  insufficient  amount  of 
sugar  for  correct  preservation,  butyric 
acid  develops  which  gives'  the  silage 
a  pungent,  disagreeable  odor  and  there 
is  greater  destruction  of  plant  nutri¬ 
ents.  In  some  cases  the  ensiled  green 
material  actually  becomes  a  rotten, 
slimy  mass. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  one  man  told 
me  he  had  three  silos  full  of  grass 
silage  manure.  Upon  questioning  him 
as  to  the  method  used,  he  told  me  he 
had  depended  on  a  bacterial  culture  to 
preserve  the  material.  His  county 
agent  or  State  Experiment  Station 
workers  could  have  told  him  that  the 
method  was  unsound  but  he  didn’t 
seek  their  opinion.  I  told  the  farmer 
the  only  mistake  he  made  was  that 
it  wasn’t  grass  silage  manure  that  hd 
made,  it  ■was  just  plain  compost.  That 
was  an  expensive  lesson  and  a  ter¬ 
rible  waste  of  plant  nutrients. 

Use  A  Preservative 

During  the  war  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  get  molasses,  and  grain 
was  scarce  and  high  in  price  although 
it  was  an  excellent  preservative.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  could  get  molasses  or  grain 
attempted  to  make  the  grass  silage 
with  just  token  applications  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  corn  and  cob  meal,  wheat,  or 
barley.  There  was  not  enough  preserv¬ 
ative  to  do  the  job;  so,  although  the 
silage  was  eaten  by  the  cattle,  the 
quality  was  far  from  the  best. 

Other  dairymen  followed  the  wilting 
method  because  if  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  green  hay  crop  was  re¬ 
duced  to  60-65  per  cent,  the  plant  su¬ 
gars  were  concentrated  enough  for 
bacterial  action.  The  problem  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  degree  of  wilt  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  in  many  cases  time  consuming, 
and  caused  a  lot  of  spoilage  in  the  silo 
because  pressures  were  not  developed 
rapidly  enough  to  exclude  the  air.  In 
addition,  the  silage  in  many  cases  was 
variable  in  quality  and  much  lower  in 
carotene  than  silage  made  from  un¬ 
wilted  material. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  resort 
to  these  methods  of  expediency.  Mo¬ 
lasses  is  back  in  abundant  supply  and 
is  selling  for  about  half  the  price  it 
brought  last  year.  Corn  is  in  liberal 
supply  for  those  operators  who  prefer 
to  use  it  both  as  a  preservative  and  a 
means  of  reducing  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  silage.  Both  of  these  pre¬ 
servatives  when  used  in  adequate 
amounts  •will  produce  a  grass  silage 
of  excellent  quality  that  will  be  relish¬ 
ed  by  livestock.  This  grass  silage  can 
replace  corn  silage  in  the  dairy  ra¬ 
tion,  or  if  fed  liberally  will  replace 
corn  silage  and  part  of  the  hay.  In 
addition,  if  the  silage  is  made  from 
straight  legmnes  or  I'ich  legume  grass 
mixtures  and  fed  heavily,  the  grain 
ration  need  contain  no  more  than  12 
per  cent  protein. 

Corn  for  Grain 

Planning  is  important  in  this  type 
of  a  program  where  the  objective  is 


the  production,  preservation,  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  high  quality  roughage.  This 
program  should  not  be  considered  a 
substitute  or  be  used  only  in  case  of 
necessity.  For  the  man  who  appreci¬ 
ates  the  value  of  high  quality  rough- 
age  for  economical  milk  production, 
the  decision  should  be  made  to  fill  his 
silos  with  first  cuttings  of  hay  crops. 
This  decision  may  mean  that  corn  is 
eliminated  from  his  rotation  or  if  corn 
is  planted  it  will  be  harvested  for 
grain. 

Any  dairyman  who  has  haying 
equipment  and  an  ensilage  cutter  can 
put  up  grass  silage.  The  grass  is 
mowed,  picked  up  with  a  hay  loader, 
hooked  to  a  wagon  or  truck  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  ensilage  cutter  where  it 
is  chopped  and  blown  into  the  silo. 
Molasses  is  added  as  the  green  ma¬ 
terial  goes  through  the  throat  of  the 
chopper.  A  barrel  equipped  -with  a  pipe 
of  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  that  has  a  shut  off  valve  on  the 
end  of  the  pipe  can  be  placed  on  a 
platform  above  the  feed  table  of  the 
cutter.  The  molasses  from  the  barrel 
will  flow  by  gravity  on  to  the  green 
material  and  the  rate  of  flow  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  valve.  The  molasses 
should  not  be  turned  on  until  the 
green  material  has  started  through  the 
pipe  and  it  should  be  turned  off  be¬ 
fore  the  last  few  forkfuls  of  the  load 
are  thrown  into  the  cutter. 

Fi<;lcl  Clioppc^rs  Save  Labor 

For  the  dairyman  who  has  two  or 
more  silos,  field  choppers  that  mow 
andt  chop  the  crop  into  trucks  and 
trailer^  or  that  pick  the  green  crop 
from  the  windrow  and  chop  it  are  real 
labor  saving  devices.  They  speed  up 
the  field  operations  and  the  job  is 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  la¬ 
bor.  The  loads  are  taken  to  a  blower 
at  the  silo  which  adds  the  molasses 
by  means  of  a  pump  and  blows  the 
chopped  material  into  the  silo.  Some 
operators  have  unloading  attachments 
on  their  trucks  or  trailei'S  which  take 
the  last  of  the  hard  work  out  of  the 
silage  operations. 

In  some  sections  there  are  custom 
operators  who  are  equipped  with  field 
choppers  and  trailers  who  do  the  field 
work  on  a  contract  basis.  In  other  sec¬ 
tions,  several  farmers  buy  the  chopper 
and  blower  on  a  cooperative  basis  and 
by  pooling  their  labor  and  machinery 
make  short  work  of  silage  operations. 

How  Much  Preservative? 

Now  that  molasses  is  in  abundant 
supply  and  much  cheaper,  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  addition  of  80-100  pounds  of 
molasses  per  ton  of  green  material 
for  uniform  treatment  of  all  legume 
and  grass  crops.  The  molasses  is  both 
a  preservative  and  a  cheap  feed.  There 

( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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SHORT  Cut  To 

BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


99%+  PURE! 

>  SAVES  LABOR  . .  .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 
Eliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling ! 

>  SAVES  TIME  . .  .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution  I 

>  SAVES  MONEY  . .  •  Dissolves  thoroughly —  rtn 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  controi  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures  — thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture  — Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use.” 

YOUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Trian-lc  Drand 
Copper  Sulphate  in:  LAKdE  ('KVST.VLS.  SMALL 
CRYSTALS,  ORAXULATED  and  SUPEKKl.N'K 
for  regular  Rordeaux  Mixtures:  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
bimndl  Standard  for  over  50  years. 

-  MADE  BY  - - - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Elsctrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 

40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  35  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks ,  an  d  all  other  corn- 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough 
for  4  bushels  seed 

1.00 


(1  pint)  enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(Jij  pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 


Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129M  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


No,Ibi  not 
but  what 
IS  that  stuff 


Let's  4«t  him  ou  )/^  I 

of  this  quick)  I 


PEACH  TREES 
SPECIAL 

2-yr.  ELBERTA,  4  to  5  ft.  5  for  $3.00, 
$50.00  per  100,  20  or  more  at  100 
rotes.  Produce  fruit  second  or  third 
year. 

golden  jubilee  hale  haven 

red  haven  ELBERTA 

All  yellow  fiee-stone  varieties.  August- 
September  ripening  in  order  named.  3 
to  4  ft.  50c  each,  4  for  $1.80.  $40.00 
per  100,  20  or  more  at  100  rates.  Alike 
or  assorted.  Freshly  dug,  sturdy,  fi¬ 
brous  rooted.  None  better  grown.  No 
C.O.D.  Order  from  this  ad. 

the  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Established  1910 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
Wilson,  R.F.D.  2,  New  York. 

"The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock’* 


Producing  Pork  for  Home  Use 

PoAh 


SWINE  REQUIRE  much  less  feed 
for  the  production  of  100  pounds  of 
gain  than  other  common  farm  animals. 
This  is  only  one  reason  why  so  many 
farmers  find  it  profitable  to  produce 
their  own  pork  supply.  The  housing 
requirements  for  a  pair  of  growing 
and  fattening  pigs  are  easily  supplied, 
and  the  hog  has  the  ability  to  utilize 
to  good  advantage  such  feeds  as  kit¬ 
chen  waste  and  other  wastes  from  the 
garden  or  farm. 

Pigs  that  are  8  to  10  weeks  of  age 
and  weigh  30  to  40  or  more  pounds 
seem  to  be  preferred  by  buyers  of 
feeder  pigs.  Healthy  pigs  born  in 
March,  April  or  May,  if  properly  fed, 
are  big  enough  to  be  slaughtered  in 
the  late  fall  or  early  winter.  Pigs  far¬ 
rowed  in  June  or  July  are  heavy 
enough  to  be  slaughtered  in  December 
or  later. 

Healthy,  well-fed  pigs  should  weigh 
180  to  200  pounds  when  six  months 
old.  Pigs  of  these  weights  produce  the 
best  carcasses.  Hogs  that  weigh  over 
250  pounds  usually  produce  too  much 
lard  to  suit  the  average  housewife.  The 
percentage  of  separable  fat  in  the  car¬ 
cass  of  a  180  to  200  pound  pig  is  much 
less  than  is  found  in  the  carcass  from 
a  pig  that  weighs  280  to  300  pounds. 
The  fat  content  of  a  full-fed  pig  in¬ 
creases 'with  the  age  and  weight. 

The  carcasses  (including  the  leaf  fat 
and  the  head)  of  well -finished  180  to 
250  pound  hogs  weigh  from  80  to  85 
per  cent  as  much  as  the  live-weight. 
The  dressing  percentage  usually  in¬ 
creases  as  the  pigs  become  heavier  and 
fatter. 

Feeding  the  Pigs 

Weaning  time  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  the  life  of  the  pig. 
At  this  stage  in  his  development  he 


should  be  given  a  clean,  dry  bed  and 
should  be  protected  from  the  cold 
winds  and  rain  and  he  also  should  be 
given  all  that  he  will  eat  of  a  suitable 
ration.  It  may  pay  well,  especially  if 
skimmilk  or  buttermilk  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  to  buy  a  bag  or  two  of  ready- 
mixed  pig  feed  for  use  at  this  time.  A 
good  “pig  starter”  or  pig  feed  contains 
17  to  20  per  cent  of  protein. 

Too  many  persons  attempt  to  grow 
and  fatten  their  pigs  with  wheat 
middlings,  flour  middlings,  red  dog 
flour,  hominy,  ground  corn,  or  some 
other  single  feed.  Such  single  feeds, 
fed  alone,  are  not  adequate  for  effici¬ 
ent  pork  production.  Excellent  result.^ 
may  be  obtained  from  one  or  more  of 
these  feeds  if  the  pigs  are  fed  in  ad- 
ditir  about  a  gallon  of  skimmilk  or 
buttermilk  daily  and  also  are  given 
grass  or  garden  waste  or  garbage. 
When  milk  is  not  fed,  a  mixture  of 
protein  supplements  available  at  most 
feed  stores  may  be  mixed  with  grain 
and  mill  feeds  to  provide  the  proper 
amounts  of  protein,  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins  needed  for  normal  growth  and 
fattening. 

Pasture 

Pastures  are  the  foundation  of  prof¬ 
itable  pork  production.  The  owner  of 
the  sow  herd  cannot  afford  to  raise 
pigs  without  the  use  of  pasture.  Pas¬ 
tures  save  feed,  promote  sanitation, 
and  help  keep  pigs  healthy.  In  some 
cases  it  is  not  practicable  to  provide 
pasture  for  only  one  or  two  pigs  being 
fed  for  the  family  pork  supply,  but  it 
will  usually  pay  to  cut  grass  or  le¬ 
gumes  for  the  pig's  fed  in  dry  lot.  In 
an  experiment  conducted  at  Cornell 
University  by  the  writer  during  the 
summer  of  1942,  it  was  found  that  100 
{Continued  on  Page  19 j 


«0n  Time”  in  the  Home  Vegetable  Garden 


WHEN  YOU  are  catching  a  train 
or  meeting  a  friend  at  the  station, 
the  words  “on  time”  on  the  train  bulle¬ 
tin  board  give  you  a  satisfied  feeling. 
The  gardener  who  can  take  a  stroll 
through  his  vegetable  garden  and  say 
to  himself  that  the  work  is  up  to  sche¬ 
dule  is  entitled  to  the  same  kind  of 
satisfaction. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  After 
the  job  of  planting  is  finished,  the 
next  item  on  the  schedule  is  controll¬ 
ing  weeds.  Particularly  if  it  is  a  wet 
season,  you  never  will  get  back  on 
schedule  if  you  allow  weeds  to  get  well 
started.  The  gardener  who  stays 
strictly  on  schedule  cultivates  before 
it  seems  necessary,  thereby  killing 
millions  of  weed  seeds  before  they  ever 
get  a  start.  One  of  the  best  tools  ever 
designed  for  doipg  this  for  the  village 
gardener  is  the  garden  rake.  You  can 
cover  the  ground  rapidly  and  it  doesn’t 
dig  so  deeply  that  weed  seeds  are 
brought  to  the  surface  where  they  will 
germinate  later. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  thinning. 
A  row  of  carrots,  beets  or  onions,  in 
fact,  any  crop  looks  wonderful  at  a 
casual  glance  even  though  the  seed 
was  planted  entirely  too  thick.  When 
it  comes  to  harvest  time  the  results 
are  disappointing.  The  time  to  thin  is 
when  the  plants  are  still  small  so 
they  can  be  pulled  out  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  Any  vegetables  beyond  the  num¬ 
ber  that  have  room  to  grow  arc  just 
as  bad  as  so  many  weeds. 

Dusting  to  control  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease  also  has  its  element  of  timeliness. 
When  the  housewife  throws  a  beauti¬ 
ful  mess  of  broccoli  in  the  garbage 
pail  because  it  is  full  of  worms,  it  is 


too  late  to  dust.  Once  your  beans  have 
been  riddled  by  bean  beetles,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  control  them. 

There  is  even  a  time  table  for  har¬ 
vesting.  Where  you  have  an  abundance 
of  a  crop,  as  most  gardeners  do,  there 
is  no  object  in  waiting  until  the  crop 
reaches  top  condition  before  begin¬ 
ning  to  harvest.  By  starting  a  little 
early  you  have  a  longer  harvest  sea¬ 
son  for  a  particular  planting.  For  the 
home  freezer,  harvest  vegetables  at 
top  quality.  That’s  the  way  to  have 
top-quality  stuff  to  take  out  next 
winter. 

The  way  to  have  a  good  garden  is 
to  do  a  little  work  every  day.'  The 
mere  fact  that  you  are'  in  the  garden 
will  bring  needed  work  to  your  atten¬ 
tion,  and  doing  a  job  when  it  needs  to 
be  done  will  actually  save  time.  No  one 
thing  ruins  so  many  gardens  after 
planting  as  staying  out  of  the  garden 
for  a  couple  of  weeks. — H.L.C. 

—  A.A.  — 

HOME  GARDEN 
BEEEBERRIES 

At  the  Geneva,  New  York,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  some  tests  with  blue¬ 
berries  have  brought  out  two  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  facts:  First,  blue¬ 
berries  are  much  moi’e  tolerant  to  lime 
in  the  soil  if  plenty  of  fertility  is  pro¬ 
vided;  second,  blueberries  will  make 
vigorous  growth  on  wet,  poorly  drain¬ 
ed  soils  when  planted  on  mounds  and 
■with  sawdust  mixed  into  the  soil  and 
used  as  a  mulch. 

The  presence  of  adequate  amounts 
of  water  and  a  well  aerated  soil  seem 
to  be  quite  important  in  growing  this 
popular  crop. 


★  Only  Properly  Cooled  Milk  ★ 
is  Quality  Milk 

WHIM 

FOR 

properly  cooled 

MILK 


\^stin0house 

M'/kCoo/ers 


with  the  economical 

DROP-IN  UNIT 
Efficient  Westinghouse 

Niiik  Coolers  cool  milk  to  50° 

or  lower  at  half  the  cost  of  cool¬ 
ing  with  ice.  Cools  milk  faster 
and  at  less  cost  than  the  average 
type  electric  milk  cooler. 

Economical^  Fast,  Forced 

Circulation  pumps  80  gallons 
of  cold  water  per  minute  over 
cooling  coils  and  cans. 

Dependable,  Trouble-Free, 

Drop-In  Unit  is  Hermetically- 

Scaled  .  .  .  free  from  dirt  and 
moisture.  Backed  by  the  famous 
5-Year  Guarantee  Plan. 


SEE  YOUR  WESTINGHOUSE  DEALER 
FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 


Springfield  2,  Mats. 

Mant«  in  2S  Cities  •  Offices  Everywhere 
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NOW'S  BRAND  NEW 
DE  LAVAL  MILKERS 


Provide  Automatic 


As  a  result  of  its  55  years  of  leadership  in  the  development  and  manufacture  of  milking  machines, 
De  Laval  presents  three  exclusively  new  De  Laval  Milkers  which  provide  automatic  control  of  milk¬ 
ing  at  every  vital  point  for  more  milk,  better  milk,  better  herd  health,  more  profit. 


The  new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  and  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedway  are  now  identical  except 
for  method  of  pulsation  control.  The  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedette  is  especially  designed  for  the  small 
herd  owner  to  end  the  drudgery  of  hand  milking— from  one  to  ten  cows. 


See  These  Wonderful  New  De  Laval  Milkers  Today! 

yCHKK  ,««E  EXC.US.V. 


NEW  "FUll-FLO"  TEAT  CUPS 

Ojie-piece  liner;  takes  and  stays  in  correct 
position  on  teat  throughout  entire  milking 

...CONTROLLED  MILKINCt 

UNIFORM  PULSATIONS 

Magnetically  controlled  in  Magnetic  Speedway 
— cannot  vary.  Precise  control  by  2-moving- 
part  pneumatic  pulsator  in  Sterling  Speedway 

...CONTROLLED  MILKINGI 


CORRECT  VACUUM 

Correct,  uniform  vacuum  for  best  milking 
automatically  maintained  at  all  times 

...CONTROLLED  MILKING! 

NEW  "CONTROL-AIR"  PULSATOR 

Air  metered  through  pulsator  of  new  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  provides  new  gentle  pulsation 
action  comfortable  to  cow 

(...CONTROLLED  MILKING! 


...AND  MANY  OTHERS  SUCH  AS  THE  NEW  STAINLESS  STEEL 
"SANI-CONTROL"  PAIL  WITH  RUGGED  DOUBLE  BOTTOM. 


THE  NtW  DE  LAVAL  STiERLING  SPEEDETTE 


NEW  KIND  OF 
INSTALLATION 
AND  FITTINGS 

—quicker  and 
cheaper  to  install, 
easier  to  use. 


NEW  SPEEDETTE 
VACUUM  PUMP 

—never  requires 
oiling,  direct-con¬ 
nected  to  motor; 
110  V  operation. 


NEW  STANDARD 
DE  LAVAL  STERLING 
SPEEDWAY  UNIT 

— for  best  milking, 
easiest  cleaning, 
long  life. 


Especially  Designed 
for  the  Man  Who 
Milks  Ten  Cows 
or  Less! 

The  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Speed¬ 
ette  is  designed  especially  for  the 
man  milking  10  cows  or  less.  Your 
pocketbook  can  afford  it— and  you 
can't  afford  to  be  without  it!  It  will 
save  up  to  68  full  working  days  a 
year  on  a  lO-cow  herd,  save  you 
countless  steps,  do  the  milking  in  j* 
half  the  time  and  produce  more  and 


cleaner  milk  for  you.  See  it  today! 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  51 -T 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on ; 

□  The  New  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker 
D  The  New  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedway  Milker 

□  The  New  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedette  Milker 

Name 


Town. 


-RFD. 


.State. 


n 

I 

I 

I 

I 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD’S  y‘ 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ALDEN  CO., 
132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mate. 
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Do  IVOT  Use  DDT  on 
Dairy  Cows  or  Stables! 


EDERAL  entomologists  no 
longer  approve  the  use  of 
DDT  for  controlling  flies  on 
dairy  cows  or  for  spraying 
dairy  barns.  Briefly,  the 
reason  for  this  change  is  the  discovery 
that  while  DDT  in  no  way  harms  cows 
that  are  sprayed,  it  is  sometimes  ac¬ 
tually  present  in  the  milk  they  pro¬ 
duce.  Furthermore,  DDT  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  does  not  change  readily 
into  other  compounds,  and  based  on 
experiments  with  animals  it  appears 
that  consumers  actually  build  up  an 
accumulative  amount  of  DDT  in  their 
body-fat  which  might  eventually  be 
harmful  to  health.  In  the  case  of  milk, 
this  is  especially  important  because 
milk  is  a  food  that  is  used  daily. 

Certainly  no  dairyman  wants  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  containing  anything  that 
might  harm  the  health  of  consumers. 
From  a  very  practical  point  of  view, 
stories  in  the  city  press  have  alarmed 
consumers  (perhaps  unnecessarily)  to 
the  point  where  milk  consumption 
might  be  harmed  and,  to  clinch  the 
argument  against  using  DDT,  it  is 
probable  that  city  or  state  health  au¬ 
thorities  will  refuse  to  approve  milk 
produced  in  barns  where  DDT  is  used. 

For  a  long  time  dairymen  have  been 
advised  not  to  feed  roughage  which 
has  been  sprayed  with  DDT  to  cows 
or  to  animals  to  be  sold  for  meat.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  is  another  new  material 
called  methoxychlor  which  has  many 
of  the  advantages  of  DDT  without  its 
disadvantages.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  DDT  and  is  available  to 
dairymen  and  to  concerns  which  put 
out  whitewash  containing  a  fly  killer. 
For  the  reasons  given  above,  we  defi¬ 
nitely  advise  against  the  use  of  DDT 
for  spraying  cows  or  dairy  barns. 

The  best  information  we  can  get  in¬ 
dicates  that  DDT  can  be  safely  used 
in  the  house  if  food  is  kept-  covered 
when  it  is  used.  However  methoxy¬ 
chlor  can  also  be  used  in  the  house. 

—  A. A.  — 

MILK  FEDERATION 
OPPOSES  BRANNAN  PLAN 

N  APRIL  28  the  National  Cooper¬ 
ative  Milk  Producers’  Federation 
had  a  special  meeeting  in  Washington. 
Among  those  from  the  Northeast  who 
attended  the  meeting  were  Leon 
Chapin,  George  Slocum,  Ernest  Stro- 
beck  and  Herbert  Seeley  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  and  Frank  Snyder, 
Harry  Young  and  A.  D.  Hakes  of  the 
Producers’  Bargaining  Agency. 

The  Federation  came  out  in  strong 
opposition  to  Secretary  Brannan’s 
farm  program,  which  was  outlined  on 
page  3  of  the  May  7  issu&of  American 
Agriculturist.  They  urged  at  least  a 
year’s  trial  of  the  Hope-Aiken  Act 
which,  unless  repealed,  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  next  January  1,  but  suggested 
some  amendments  to  the  law.  These 
amendments  would  provide  for  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  wages  of  hired  men  as  well 
as  subsidies  paid  to  dairymen  during 
the  war  period  in  figuring  the  index 
price  of  things  bought  by  farmers,  and 


a  specific  parity  formula  for  milk  and 
its  products  which  would  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  interpretation  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

—  A.A.  — 

PRODUCERS  REQUEST 
MILK  HEARING 

T  A  RECENT  meeting  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  delegates  of  the  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency  met  to  discuss 
milk  prices  for  coming  months.  As  a 
result,  a  request  will  be  made  for  a 
hearing  on  the  New  York  Order  in  the 
very  near  future  (it  might  be  held  be¬ 
fore  you  read  this)  to  consider  two 
propositions;  Establishing  a  Class  I 
price  of  $5.02  for  June  and  a  price  of 
$5.46  from  July  1  to  October  1. 

Such  action,  if  it  is  made  effective, 
will  give  dairymen  ample  opportunity 
to  study  the  new  Class  I-A  formula 
which  we  explained  on  page  12  of  the 
May  7  issue,  and  for  the  holding  of 
hearings  and  voting  on  the  amendment 
necessary  to  make  the  new  formula 
effective  some  time  next  fall. 

— ■  A.A.  — 

MORE  PRODUCERS 
IN  POOL 

IT  IS  INTERESTING  to  note  that 
the  New  York  Milk  Administrator’s 
report  for  March  stated  that  1,119 
more  producers  delivered  milk  to 
plants  approved  for  New  York  City 
than  delivered  milk  a  year  ago.  That 
is  one  of  the  results  of  the  present  de¬ 
mand-supply  situation.  The  Dairymen’s 
League  emphasizes  the  League  policy 
of  a  market  for  all  members’  milk 
every  day  in  the  year.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  12  League  manufacturing 
plants  are  exceedingly  important  in 
that  they  handle  the  surplus  which 
otherwise  would  be  seeking  fluid 
markets  and  which  would  tend  to  de¬ 
press  fluid  prices. 

—  A.A.  — 

JUNE  DAIRY  MONTH 

RADITIONALLY  June  is  known 
as  ‘Dairy  Month’  when  dairymen, 
milk  dealers,  farm  papers,  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  state  colleges  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  push  the  sale  of  milk  through  pub¬ 
licizing  its  health  features.  This  year, 
5,000,000  dairy  farmers  across  the  na¬ 
tion  will  join  with  others  in  the  June 
‘Dairy  Month’  campaign. 

—  A.A.  — 

ANESTHETIC  FOR 
DEHORNING 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Hoard’s  Dairy¬ 
man,  Floyd  S.  Barlow  reports  an  in¬ 
teresting  development  recently  tided  on 
the  farm  of  W.  McKitrick  in  Ohio.  The 
Guernsey  herd  on  the  farm  was  de¬ 
horned  by  a  veterinarian  following  the 
use  of  a  local  anesthetic.  The  report 
indicates  that  there  was  no  drop  in 
milk  production. 

The  anesthetic  was  used  about  20 
minutes  before  dehorning.  Bleeding  was 
minimized  by  using  forceps  to  pnli 
out  about  2  inches  of  the  artery.  An¬ 
tiseptic  pads  were  put  over  the  cuts 
and  fastened  under  the  throat. 


Officers  of  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperatives  for 
1949:  Left  to  right,  Leon 
M.  Musser,  Lewisburg, 
Union  County,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  Lewis  Williams, 
Uniontown,  Fayette  coun¬ 
ty,  secretary  -  treasurer; 
and  Albert  E.  Madigan, 
Towanda,  Bradford  coun¬ 
ty,  president.  All  were  re¬ 
elected  at  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting  held  at 
State  College. 
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How  much  ladino  clover  and  how  much 
orchard  grass  should  be  mixed  together 
to  seed  an  acre?  Is  this  a  good  mixture 
for  grass  silage? 

The  usual  recommendation  is  1 
pound  of  ladino  and  8  pounds  of  or¬ 
chard  grass  per  acre.  This  is  a  good 
mixture  for  grass  silage  or  for  very 
early  pasture  but  it  is  not  recommend¬ 
ed  for  hay.  Orchard  grass  matures  so 
early  that  it  has  passed  its  best  stage 
before  hay-making  time. 

What  amount  of  fertilizer  and  what 
analysis  is  used  to  make  a  starter  solu¬ 
tion  for  setting  out  plants? 

A  good  proportion  is  10  pounds  of 
5-10-5  or  6-12-6  in  50  gallons  of  water. 
This  will  give  some  insoluble  material 
which  has  to  be  strained  out  before 
used  in  a  transplanting  machine.  There 
are  now  some  more  soluble  fertilizers 
on  the  market  which  have  not  been 
available  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
are  sold  to  make  starter  solutions  and 
you  will  find  recommendations  on  the 
package. 

Would  there  be  any  benefit  in  broad¬ 
casting  fertilizer  on  a  meadow  that  had 
been  cut  early  for  grass  silage? 

A  dairyman  recently  stated  that  he 
had  tried  this  and  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  results.  The  benefits,  of 
course,  would  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  season,  but  in  this  case  it  did 
give  an  increase  in  the  second  growth 
which  could  be  used  either  for  pasture 
or  hay. 

I  would  appreciate  directions  for  set¬ 
ting  out  an  asparagus  bed. 

The  following  instructions  are  given 
by  Richard  Hopp  of  the  Vermont  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station: 

“The  usual  method  of  planting  in  the 
home  garden  is  to  dig  a  trench  12  to 
15  inches  deep,  15  to  18  inches  wide. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  the  trench  with 
some  well-rotted  manure  or  compost. 
It  is  advisable  to  add  about  20  pounds 
of  ground  limestone  and  10  pounds  of 
superphosphate  for  every  100  feet  of 
trench.  Mix  these  materials  thorough¬ 
ly  into  the  subsoil  and  fill  the  trench 
with  good  top  soil  to  within  8  to  10 
inches  of  the  surface.  Now  plant  the 
roots  18  to  24  inches  apart  and  cover 
them  with  only  2  inches  of  soil.  As  the 
asparagus  shoots  begin  to  grow,  grad¬ 
ually  add  more  soil  until  the  trench  is 
filled.” 

I  have  an  asparagus  bed  which  I  set 
out  last  year  using  two-year  old  plants. 
Can  I  harvest  some  this  year  or  should 
I  wait  another  year? 

You  get  relatively  little  advantage 
by  using  two-year-old  roots  rather 
than  one-year  roots.  Any  crop  that 
you  harvest  this  year  will  certainly  cut 
down  your  yield  next  year.  In  fact,  if 
you  harvest  any  next  year,  it  should 
be  very  light  in  order  to  give  the 
plants  a  chance  to  get  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished. 

Are  turkeys  susceptible  to  Newcastle 
disease  and  should  they  be  vaccinated 
for  it? 

All  the  evidence  we  can  get  indi¬ 
cates  that  turkeys  are  not  as  suscep¬ 
tible  to  Newcastle  as  chickens.  There 
have  been  a  few  cases  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  diagnosed  in  turkeys 
but  losses  were  comparatively  small 
3^nd  it  seemed  impossible  for  anyone 
to  tell  they  had  the  disease  without 
^  laboratory  test. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  garden 
seeds  in  the  form  of  pellets? 

The  idea  back  of  this  type  of  seed  is 
to  make  it  easier  to  plant  uniformly 
ih  the  garden  and  to  make  thinning 
unnecessary.  In  addition  to  this  advan- 
there  are  some  possible  disad¬ 


vantages.  For  example,  pelleted  seed 
germinates  more  slowly,  especially 
during  dry  periods.  Also,  all  seeds  look 
alike,  so  you  have  to  use  a  little  care 
although  that  is  not  important  if  you 
leave  the  seed  in  the  labeled  package 
until  it  is  sown  in  the  garden.  Putting 
up  seed  in  pellet  form  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  include  some  seed  protectants 
in  the  material  used  to  coat  the  seed. 

When  and  how  should  forsythia  be 
pruned? 

The  time  to  prune  all  shrubs  that 
bloom  early  in  the  spring  is  shortly 
after  the  blooming  period  is  over.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  cut  the  ends  off  for¬ 
sythia.  Instead,  go  in  at  the  base  of 
the  shrub  and  cut  out  some  of  the  old¬ 
er  shoots  close  to  the  ground.  In  case 
you  have  a  forsythia  bush  that  has 
been  neglected  for  some  years,  the 
quickest  method  of  getting  it  back  in 
shape  may  be  to  cut  it  right  off  close 
to  the  ground.  Forsythia  needs  drastic 
pruning  each  year. 

—  A<A* 

FOR  WINTER  ROUGHAGE 
MAKE  GRASS  SlEAGE 
NOW 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 
is  no  need  to  be  tight-fisted  in  its  ap¬ 
plication. 

To  be  sure  about  applying  the  cor¬ 
rect  amount,  this  simple  calculation 
will  aid  in  determining  the  correct 
rate  of  flow.  If  a  load  of  green  ma¬ 
terial  weighs  two  tons  and  takes  ten 
minutes  to  unload,  160  pounds  of  mo¬ 
lasses  must  flow  through  the  valve  in 
10  minutes  or  at  the  rate  of  8  pounds 
in  one-half  minute.  By  a  few  trial  runs 
you  will  find  how  far  to  open  the  valve 
so  that  it  will  deliver  that  amount  of 
molasses  in  a  half  minute. 

In  using  com  and  cob  meal  as  a  pre¬ 
servative,  the  easiest  way  to  add  it  at 
the  rate  of  200-250  pounds  per  ton  of 
green  material  is  to  build  a  trough 
over  the  table  with  a  sliding  bottom 
that  regulates  the  rate  of  flow.  An¬ 
other  method,  when  field  chopped  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  procedure,  is  to  empty 
the  required  amount  of  grain  over  the 
top  of  the  load  and  blow  the  mixture 
into  the' silo. 

Filling  the  Silo 

When  filling  the  silo,  level  the  ma¬ 
terial  off  in  the  silo  after  every  sev¬ 
eral  loads  until  the  silo  is  a  little  more 
than  half  full.  From  this  point  on  it  is 
best  to  have  a  man  in  the  silo  who 
will  keep  the  material  high  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  silo  and  tramp  the  chopped 
stuff  around  the  wall.  Follow  this  pro¬ 
cedure  until  the  silo  has  been  filled, 
settled  for  a  day  and  refilled.  By  keep¬ 
ing  the  material  high  in  the  center  of 
the  silo,  when  it  settles,  the  center 
which  settles  more  rapidly  will  act  as 
a  wedge  and  force  the  material  against 
the  walls.  After  the  silo  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  filled,  the  top  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  tramped  for  several  hours  a 
day  for  four  or  five  days  in  order  to 
compact  the  surface  and  reduce  spoil¬ 
age.  Some  operators  blow  up  wet  saw¬ 
dust  or  other  waste  material  after,  the 
top  has  been  thoroughly  tramped  and 
covered  with  tar  paper.  This  also  cuts 
spoilage  to  a  minimum. 

The  handling  of  first  cuttings  of 
hay  in  this  manner  should  be  a  plan¬ 
ned  part  of  the  farm  program  which 
will  preserve  this  crop  economically 
and  to  best  advantage  for  standard 
farm  management. 

This  grass  silage,  fed  liberally,  not 
only  is  an  excellent  quality  feed  but 
will  produce  mUk  of  excellent  nutri¬ 
tive  quality  and  flavpr. 


Adaptable  for  U,  T 
or  L-shaped  barns. 
Tail-to-tail  or  head- 
to-head  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Everything  is  auto¬ 
matic.  Your  barn  is 
cleaned  while  you 
do  other  chores. 
Saves  200  to  400 
man-hours  a  year. 
TIME  is  MONEY. 

Helps  to  meet  Grade 
"A"  milk  require¬ 
ments. 

Ruggedly  built  to 
give  trouble  -  free 
service. 

Factory-trained  ser¬ 
vice  engineers  cov¬ 
er  all  territories. 


WITH  A 


Barn  Cleaner 


Remember  those  days  when  you  did  all  your  milk* 
ing  by  hand?  Wasn’t  much  fun!  Then  came  along 
the  milking  machine.  At  first  you  were  skepticaL 
You  hesitated  to  invest  "that  much  money.”  But 
you  did.  And  now,  there  isn’t  even  a  chance  that 
you  will  ever  go  back  to  hand-milking!  Now 
comes  the  Leach  Barn  Cleaner.  Again,  the  same 
considerations.  But  again  you  will  invest.  Because 
you  can’t  afford  to  do  this  disagreeable,  back¬ 
breaking  job  every  day  and  every  day  when,  with 
a  Leach  Barn  Cleaner,  you  can  do  it  by  merely 
flipping  the  switch!  So  decide  now  to  turn  over 
this  daily  chore  of  drudgery  to  mechanical  power. 
Return  the  coupon  below. 


Also  manufacturers 
of  famous  Leach 
Silo  Unloader. 

INSTALL  NOW! 

Now  —  during  the  summer  months  —  is  the  best 
time  to  install.  Return  the  coupon  today  so  that 
there  is  ample  time  for  checking  your  barn  and 
giving  you  an  estimate  of  installation  cost. 


LEACH  company;  410  S.  Main  St., 

Please  send  me  the  following  as  checked: . 

Q  Barn  Cleaner*  Q  Silo  Unloader 

literature  literature 

My  Name . . 

Post  Office 

Route  Box 


Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


D  Name  of  nearest 
Leach  Dealer 

n  Farmer  □  Student 


.  Township _ 
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r>aDcocK  s  wnite  i-eg- 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg 
Laying  Tests.  Record: 
4057  eggs  and  4336.25 
points  or  312  eggs  and 
333  points  per  bird. 
On  Mar.  1,  1949,  our 
Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  five  pens  in  every  test  entered: 
New  Jersey  (Hunterdon) ,  Western  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and 
Georgia. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 


We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Ked  Rock 
Cross,  R.I,  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  . 
own  200  acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate 
up  56  individual  pedigree  pens.  We 
trapnest  over  4,000  White  Leghorns; 
600  to  1,000  Barred  Rock  pullets  year¬ 
ly.  We  have  468,000  egg  capacity  in 
our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 

Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 


rarMS  Chicks 


For  maximum  results  —  raise 
TOP  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Chapman 
Chicks  are  famous  for  high 
livability,  fast  growth  and  feather- 
ing,  quality  meat,  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  eggs.  All  breeders  on 
our  own  farms — N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED 
— PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMP3HIRES 
RED-ROCK  (Sex-Linked)  CROSSES 
Order  Chapman  Chicks!  Write  today 
for  folder  and  prices. 


CHAPMAN  f»B«s 


238  WARREN  ST. 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 

U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TK.STKD  BY  Ol'Kll'lAJ. 
MKTHOI).  Uatdics  Tuc.-,. 
illustrated  Ib-paye  actual 


IJIKIICT  P’UOM  AD.  Noii-Sexed 
LIOISTEU’S  ITIDITV  par  100 
MATINU  White  Leghorns  SI 3.00 
SUPKIt  M.VTED  Wh.  Leg.  14.00 

liar,  of  Wh.  Keeks  . .  15.00 

AAA  Koek  Ilanip  (.'ross.. .  15.00 

AAA  New  Hanip.sliires  .  17.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  ASSOItTEU 
$9-100.  Ca.sh  or  t'.O.D.  Deiivery. 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guar. 

C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A, 


T(  r.K  ACt !Ll ITI.NATION 
A  Tliur.  Write  for  Free 
J'hoto  Catalog  or  OKDKll 


Pits, 
per  100 
$26.00 
28.00 
22.00 
23.00 
24.00 

KUOlLKJi 


Ckis. 
per  100 
$3.00 
3.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
CHICKS 


Se_\mg  guar.  95% 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


me 


<<SPIZZERINKTUM” 

Is  ALL  Yon  Need  to  Know 
About  CHICKS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS 

N.H.-U.S.  APPROVED  and 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Air  Freight,  I’arcel  I’ost,  E.\press 
Write  for 

PRICES  and  OPEN  DATES 
CHRISTIE  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  11,  Kingiton,  N.H. 


Trade-Name 
Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  lod  100  100 

U.  S.  Puiloruin  Controlled  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Eleasser’s  S.  C.  Wh.  Leo _ _ — $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks._  13.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds _ _  13.00  20.00  10.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtesled.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  A.  McALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Sale  deiivery  guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  llnsexed  Pits.  Ckla 

WHITE  LlGHOKNS  AND  100  100  100 

BROWN  LEGHORNS _ $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rooks _  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA  _  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted _  11.00  (St.  Run  only) 

Also  Started  Chicks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate 
Older  from  ad.  or  write  tor  catalog. 

1.  H.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A,  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


lEHMiirS 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  CUa.  $2. 
N.  U.  Reds,  R.  1.  Reds,  B..  Rocks,  W.  Rocks, 
.«-Eocks  Gross.  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $lu. 
(H.  Asst.  Ckl.s.  $8.1  Fioiu  BWD  tested  breeders, 
ru-.  B’ree.  LEHMAN  STRAWSER’S  HATCHERY. 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S/fi  t/»c.  tectfOKMt 


STARTED  CHICKS  ^  ^"hlleTegliorr’’ 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Paul  S.  Pcilman 
Owner,  Richfield,  Penna, 


High-Energy  Feeds  for  Poultry 

Rif  £•  £•  74Je/s4je/t 


IGH-ENERGY  feeds.  Every¬ 
body  is  talking  about  them. 
Four  pound  broilers  at  12 
weeks  on  12  pounds  of 
feed.  Why  haven’t  we  had 
these  feeds  before?  What  are  they 
like?  How  do  they  differ  from  the 
feeds  we  used  to  get?  Is  low  fiber  the 
secret?  Such  are  the  questions  that  I 
have  been  asking  the  men  in  the  poul¬ 
try  nutrition  labor¬ 
atory  at  Cornell. 
These  men,  G.  F. 
Heuser,  L.  C.  Nor¬ 
ris,  Milton  Scott 
and  Fred  Hill,  mod¬ 
estly  say  that  they 
don’t  have  all  the 
answers.  No  one  has 
them.  Just  the 
same,  they  have 
given  me  a  lot  of 
new  ideas  about 
feeds  and  feeding. 

The  other  after¬ 
noon  I  was  thinking 
of  these  ideas,  try¬ 
ing  to  fit  them  in  with  what  I  had 
been  taught  about  feeding  years  ago 
and  with  what  I  have  read  more  re¬ 
cently,  as  I  drove  past  a  new  building 
that  is  nearing  completion.  I  have 
watched  the  rapid  progress  of  that 
building  day  by  day  as  I  have  gone 
to  and  from  my  office.  Suddenly  it 
came  to  me  that  building  a  new  store 
is  in  many  ways  like  growing  a  broiler. 

Sand,  gravel,  cement,  steel,  lumber, 
glass,  paint,  and  other  materials  go 
into  the  new  structure.  A  variety  of 
amino  acids  which  collectively  are 
called  protein,  plus  a  variety  of  min¬ 
erals,  go  into  the  growing  of  a  broiler. 
But  in  neither  the  building  nor  the 
broiler  do  things  move  into  place  of 
their  own  accord.  Energy  does  the 
moving.  In  putting  up  a  building, 
energy  comes  from  gasoline  and  men’s 
muscles;  in  the  growing  broiler,  en¬ 
ergy  is  supplied  by  the  fat  and  the 
starchy  part  of  the  feed,  the  part  we 
call  carbohydrate.  Like  gasoline  and 
coal,  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  com¬ 
bustible.  Their  energy  is  released  by 
burning.  Heat  is  produced  and  the  fuel 
disappears.  Of  the  feed  that  is  eaten, 
only  the  protein  and  minerals  remain 
to  become  a  part  of  the  new  structure. 
A  shortage  of  energy  may  slow  down 
the  growth  of  a  building  or  a  broiler. 

Enzymes 

Now  comes  the  part  that  was  new  to 
me,  new  and  exciting.  Energy  must  be 
directed  and  controlled.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  chain-store,  men 
direct  the  energy  and  also  furnish  a 
part  of  it.  But  who  or  what  does  the 


directing  in  the  growing  of  a  broiler? 
It  is  done  by  enzymes.  These  are  the 
laborers.  We  don’t  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  enzymes.  We  do  know  that 
there  are  many  of  them,  each  with  its 
own  job  to  be  done.  Perhaps  there  are 
carpenter  enzymes,  mason  enzymes, 
plumber  enzymes,  painter  enzymes. 
There  may  even  be  boss  enzymes.  And 
this  is  where  vitamins  come  into  the 
picture.  They  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  make-up  of  the  enzymes.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  enzyme  must  have  its  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  vitamin. 

What  happens  when  a  vitamin  stays 
away  from  the  job — in  other  words, 
becomes  an  absentee  ?  Just  what  you 
would  expect  -  -  work  slows  down. 
Building  proceeds  for  a  while,  but  the 
structure  is  not  normal,  it  becomes  de¬ 
fective.  For  example,  in  a  growing 
broiler  a  shortage  of  vitamin  D  reduc¬ 
es  the  rate  of  growth,  and,  if  the 
shortage  continues,  the  broiler  goes 
down  with  “weak  legs.’’  Rickets  has 
developed  because  the  bone-building 
job  has  not  kept  up  with  the  rest  of 
construction. 

Speeulaliwn  K«‘g'in.s 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  fiber.  What  does  it  do?  Ac¬ 
tually  it  plays  a  very  minor  part.  It 
is  represented  in  the  building  of  the 
new  store  by  the  sacks  that  held  the 
cement,  the  packing  cases  and  paper 
that  protected  the  glass  in  transit,  the 
kegs  that  held  the  nails  and  bolts. 
Essential  for  a  little  while  but  not  a 
part  of  the  permanent  structuie;  use¬ 
less  rubbish  to  be  burned  or  hauled 
away,  but  whose  removal  also  requires 
energy.  Its  presence  may  or  may  not 
hamper  the  progress  of  construction. 
Likewise  in  a  broiler  ration,  getting 
some  of  the  fiber  out  of  the  way  may 
be  the  easiest  way  to  increase  the 
supply  of  energy.  It  is  not  the  only 
way. 

Now  about  these  new  high-energy 
feeds.  This  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 
Until  recently  the  job  of  growing 
broilers  has  been  dragging  along  more 
slowly  than  it  needs  to.  The  reason 
was  an  insufficiency  of  energy  to  get 
building  materials  (protein  and  min¬ 
erals)  into  place  faster.  But  feeding 
the  broilers  larger  amounts  of  com 
and  wheat,  the  high-energy  grains, 
didn’t  speed  things  at  all.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  lay  further  back.  One  or  more 
vitamins  still  were  absent.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  was  needed  before  the  additional 
fuel  could  be  turned  into  energy.  The 
new  high-energy  feeds  contain  the 
former  absentees,  and  all  is  better. 

Who  were  the  absentees  ?  These 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


L.  E.  Weaver 


COIVCKETE  EGG  CELLAR 


Above  is  the  outdoor  entrance  to  a  con¬ 
crete  egg  storage  cellar  at  the  Kansas 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  At  right,  is 
an  interior  view  of  the  cellar. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  are  reinforced 
with  concrete.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
6  inches  of  clean  sand.  Both  intake  and 
outlet  ducts  ore  provided.  When  these 
ore  closed  in  daytime  and  opened  at 
night,  the  cellar  can  be  kept  cool  and 
fresh. 


WHITI4iO(K 

IS 


BABY 

CHICKS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


PER  100 
SUMMER 
PRICES 


All  used  are  from  our  o«n  Breeders.  IDoo. 

State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tulte  Aggltit.  Chiolis 
inherit  4  to  5  weeks’  immunity  to  Newca.stle 
TOLMAN’S  BOCKS  famous  for  FtAI’ID  GBOWTII 
KzMii.Y  M-VriBlTY,  I'rofltable  KGG  YIELd! 
Ideal  eotnitination  Itird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FBEK  Ciretilar. 


JOSEPH 


TOLHAM 

L  SONS.  INC. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 
OcbL  B 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


NEW  Low  Price 

On  Red  Rock  Pullets 

The  same  high  quality  you  have  always 
had  from  Marshall’s  chirks,  pullets,  and 
cockerels,  liut  now  a  XKW  LOW  I’ULLET 
I’RIC'K  for  delivery  this  month  and  later. 
JN'.Y.-L.S.  I’ullorum  Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Cockerels  availaltle  at  times. 
For  quick  service,  call  us  today,  or  write. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  5A  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


•^.ULiHFARMfCHtCKiKl 


r  All  ureeueit  uaielully  cullea  & 

LIljI  diooo  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
.naa  ad  or  write  tur  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  and  sate  arrival  guaranteed. 
Sliipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.™  Unsexed  Pullete  Ckls. 
W'itI  ship  C.O.U. — Postage  Pet.  100  100  100 

l.arge  Lnglisb  Wliite  Leghorns -  512.00  $24.00  $2.U' 


j-ge  _ _ . _  -  -  -  _ 

Black  Leghorns,  .YJicouas . —  13.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buit  llocJks .  13,00 

New  Uampshires  &  Bed- Buck  Cross  13.00 
Special  Grade  A  Chicks,  Guaranteed  98% 
First  Two  Weeks 

Speojal  White  A-  Black  Leghorns...  15.00 

Barred  Bocks.  W'hite  Bocks . —  17.00 

New  ilamp.shires  Kock-Ked  Cross  17.00 
Sexuig  guaranteed  90%  correct.  Out 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Port 


25.00  4.01 
18.00  12.00 
18.00  12.011 
Livability 


28.00  4.00 
26.00  15.00 
26.00  15.00 
27tb  veu. 
Trevorton, 


Pa. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PIJLLBTS— 2  to  12  weeks 
old  Pullets.  Also  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES.  Sexed  oi  un.sexed.  Day 
old  or  started  Complete  orice 
list  and  booklet  FREE. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  C.  Brown,  Prop..  Box  A.  Sergeantsville,  N.  i- 


GRAYBILIS  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sex  Pits.  Cikis. 

GraybilJ's  AAA  Lar«e  *00  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Sp.  Mating .  $12,00  $25.00  5  4.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box .  15.00  20.00  4.W 

AAA  N.  il.  lied  &  Bar.  Cr.  Dr.  17.00  25.00  14.00 

All  breeders  tested  by  olllclal  tube  agglutination, 
batches  every  Mon.  &  'I’hur.  Order  direct  from  ad. 
or  write  for  B'ree  I'hoto  Literature.  I’ostpald.  4  wij. 
old  W.  Leg.  Pits.  $40.-100.  Shipped  Kxp.  Col. 

C.  S.  Graybill  Pltry.  Fm.&.  Hatch.,  Box  4,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 

Big  husky  chicks  from  puliorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors.)  Bred  for  moat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshiies,  Rock-Red  ana 
Bed-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  Foipport,  New  York 

BOX  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICJ^ 


Durty-iwo  years  ot  Breeding.  Write  today  tor  our 
Price  List  U.S.B-O.P  Foundation.  8.  C.  Large 
White  Leghorns.  A.ssuies  you  the  highest  QUam.'' 
We  also  otter  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  ChlcKS- 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner).  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  p»- 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


CHIX 


Large  type  Wh  Legs.  &  Popular  Heavy 
Breeders  Puliorum  clean.  Order  Early.  Write 
Circular  &  Price  List. 

A,  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  B.  Beaver  Springs,  ra. 

-  Mottled  Ancona  Chicks- 

The  Breed  with 
"Atomic  Laying  PoweP’ 

OI  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  (CATALOG  da 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  RICHFIELD  10. 


- STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets.  N.  H.  Beds,  Crosses  &  W.  Bocks. 
B.O.P.  Sired.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 

PELLMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  8.  Pellman.  Prop..  Box  53.  RICHFIELD,  PA* 


lERSEY  WHITE  AND  BLACK  GIANTS,  LIGHT 
IRAHMAS  $19.00  per  100  DELIVERED.  L  Milt 
iUPPLY.  ORDER  NOW.  SEND  $5.00  DEPOSIT  ru” 
:ACH  100  CHICKS  ORDERED.  y 

•  Di  ITT  ValleVr  N*  '* 
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(Continuc'J  from.  Opposite  Page) 
have  not  all  been  sorted  out,  but  it 
has  been  discovered  in  which  feed- 
stuffs  they  are  hiding.  So  those  feed- 
stuffs  are  ^ut  into  the  ration  with  its 
stepped-up  energy  supply  and,  presto, 
we  have  a  high-energy  feed  that  can 
step  up  the  rate  of  growth  in  broilers, 
and  the  rate  of  egg-laying  in  hens. 

A  POSTSCRIPT:  I  submitted  the 
article  above  to  my  good  friend  Fred 
Hill  for  his  comments.  He  said  that 
comparison  of  the  growing  of  a  chick¬ 
en  with  the  building  of  a  house  is  a 
good  way  to  explain  w'hat  goes  on 
when  feed  is  changed  into  meat.  He 
also  said  that  my  reference  to  fiber 
is  not  the  complete  story.  Some  mater¬ 
ials,  wheat  bran  for  example,  contain 
nutrients  and  fiber,  both  in  consider¬ 
able  amounts,'  but  the  nutrients  are  so 
intimately  wrapped  up  in  the  fiber 
that  the  chicken’s  digestive  apparatus 
just  can’t  get  all  of  it.  Some  of  the 
nutrients  must  of  necessity  be  thrown 
away  along  with  the  fiber,  like  the 
cement  that  you  can’t  shake  out  of  the 
bags  or  the  roofing  tar  that  remains 
in  the  container.  Oats  also  are  a  high- 
fiber  feed,  but  all  the  fiber  and  prac¬ 
tically  none  of  the  nutrients  are  in  the 
hull.  No  real  food  is  locked  up  and 
made  unavailable. 

So  the  lack  of  the  proper  amounts 
and  variety  of  vitamins  has  been  only 


Wonderful  Results 


Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
Read  her  experience  in  her  own  words 
“Dear  Sir:  I  think  1  must  be  one  of 
the  very  first  to  use  Walko  Tablets. 
Some  35  years  ago  when  i  started  rais¬ 
ing  chicks  I  saw  Walko  Tablets  adver¬ 
tised  as  an  aid  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  disease  through  contaminated  drink¬ 
ing  water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my 
baby  chicks  with  happiest  results.  1 
have  depended  on  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs  Ethel  Rhoades.  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  through  contaminated  water. 
Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of 
others  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  baby 
chicks  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refimd  your 
money  promptly  i<f  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c  and  $1.00,  breeders’  sizes  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  402,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


range  shelters 


Two  sizes 

H’  by  10’  and  5’  by  8’ 
Sturdy  attractive  shelters, 
fully  built  and  painted, 
shipped  in  flat  sections, 
easily  assembled.  Prices 
below  your  cost  to  build 
your  own.  Immediate 
shipment.  Free  literature. 
„  ^  BOOMER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

M-  C.  52,  Niles  Ave.,  Warren,  Ohio. 


send  no  money  for  OUR  TOP  QUALITY. 
PULLORUM  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 

Immediate  shipment.  Thousands  weekly.  All  breeds, 
tfipri  all  times.  100%  live  delivery  guaran- 

“•  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full  particulars. 

WRITE  NOW.  MT.  HEALTHY 
yiCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA,  MT.  HEALTHY.  OHIO. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

within’.  Pioducers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens  mated 
u  E.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year  breeding 
Ibm  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Straight 

U*  Pits.  (Ckls.  $3.-100).  Send  for  free  Cat 

BOxSt*  SHELLENBERGEB’S  POULTRY  FARM 

_ RICHFIELD.  PA 

IvL  HANDBOOK  FOR  POULTRY 

nop'I.PyBEISHED.  122  PAGES  PACKED  WITH  277 
Vai  I  cv  ONLY  $1  POST  PAID.  Book  Division, 

*<i-LEY  FEED  &,  SUPPLY  CO.,  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


®®''dlne  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improt 
Write-  P®''  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Pri 

KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT 

Box  G,  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


one  of  the  reasons  for  former  less  effi¬ 
cient  broiler  rations.  We  had  to  use 
such  feed-stuffs  as  wheat  bran  and 
alfalfa  meal  because  we  had  to  have 
nutrients  and  vitamins  that  these 
feeds  can  supply,  and  we  had  to  take 
the  bad  features,  along  with  the  good. 
Now  we  are  getting  the  same  good 
from  other  sources  without  the  bad. 

Still  another  angle  that  I  over¬ 
simplified  above  is  this:  If  the  older 
rations  failed  to  supply  sufficient 
energy,  the  growing  chicken  simply 
burned  enough  of  its  protein  supply 
to  release  the  needed  energy.  Natural¬ 
ly,  there  was  that  much  less  protein 
to  be  converted  into  meat.  To  return 
to  our  house-building,  it  was  like 
building  a  house  in  cold  weather  and 
burning  some  of  the  lumber  and 
shingles  to  keep  the  place  comfortable. 

—  A. A.  — 

MARKETING  GOOll 
EGGS 

When  good  eggs  reach  the  consumer 
they  represent  the  last  stage  of  a  3 
link  chain  as  follows:  Good  Breeding 
.  .  .  Good  Management  .  .  .  Good  Mar¬ 
keting.  If  any  one  of  these  3  links  is 
weak,  either  poor  eggs  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer  or  there  is  undue  loss  to  pro¬ 
ducer  or  marketing  agency  somewhere 
along  the  line. 

A  suggested  program— 

Buy  stock  from  a  breeder  who  is  em¬ 
phasizing; 

1.  Uniformity  of  egg  size  (not  jumbo 
size) 

2.  Strong  egg  shells 

3.  UnifoiTuity  of  egg  shape  and  color 

Use  good  management  practices  in: 

1.  Producing  clean  eggs. 

(a)  Dry,  built-up  litter 

(b)  Dark  nest  room 

(c)  Clean  and  abundant  nesting 
material 

(d)  Several  egg  collections  daily 

2.  Maintaining  a  desirable  egg  room. 

(a)  Prefer  one  located  below  the 
ground  level 

(b)  Separate  rooms  for  egg  holding 
and  packing 

(c)  Provision  for  adding  moisture 

3.  Feeding  a  balanced  diet. 

(a)  Watch  hard  grain  intake,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  hot  weather 

(b)  Keep  an  ample  supply  of  cal¬ 
cium  supplement  before  the  birds 
at  all  times 

4  Immunizing  against  disease. 

(a)  Vaccinate  for  Newcastle  im¬ 
munity 

(b)  Inoculate  for  bronchitis  im¬ 
munity 

5.  Grading  for  size. 

(a)  Check  the  mechanical  grader 
frequently  for  accuracy 

(b)  Check  the  hand  grader  daily  for 
accuracy 

Make  the  job  of  your  selling  agency 
easy  by 

1  Packing  clean,  cool  eggs  in  clean 
containers 

2.  Grading  your  eggs  accurately  for 
size 

3.  Making  frequent  deliveries  to  the 
selling  agency 

Remember — Eggs  are  recognized  as 
a  protective  food  because  of  their  vita¬ 
min  and  protein  content. 

Eggs  are  perishable.  Consumers  rec¬ 
ognize  the  flavor  of  fresh  eggs  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it. — F.  P.  Jeffrey. 

—  A.A.  — 

LONGER  LIFE  FOR  HENS 

In  my  experience,  one  of  the  big  holes 
in  the  poultry  business  is  the  necessity 
of  replacing  so  many  layers  every  year. 
Is  any  progress  being  made  on  breeding 
hens  for  longer  productive  lives? 

Yes,  but  progress  is  necessarily  slow. 
A  good  many  poultrymen  do  not  com¬ 
pletely  clean  out  their  year-old  hens, 
but  keep  a  few  of  the  best  layers  as 
long  as  they  produce  satisfactorily. 
Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  hen  usually  lays  fewer  eggs 
as  she  gets  older,  but  even  so  a  good 
old  hen  may  produce  more  eggs  than 
a  mediocre  pullet. 
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Don’t  hesitate  when  cecal  coccidiosis  strikes,  use  SULFA- 
GUAN-I-DINE,  time -proved,  highly  reliable,  economical 
—the  safest  of  the  sulfas. 

Give  SULFA-GUAN-I-DINE  promptly  in  the  mash  as 
directed  at  the  first  sign  of  an  outbreak. 

•  Easy  to  mix 

•  Mortality  is  quickly  checked 

•  Weight  losses  and  stunting  are  avoided 

•  Immunity  against  the  disease  is  established 

•  Time  and  labor  are  saved 

This  ideal  treatment  for  the  farm  flock  has  been 
tested  and  proved  by  thousands  of  top  poultrymen. 

Free  folder,  “How  To  Use  SULFA-GUAN-I-DINE  In 
Fighting  Coccidiosis,”  sent  upon  request.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  with  SULFA-GUAN-I-DINE,  kindly 
send  us  his  name. 

Poultry  Department 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

AMER/CAA/  C^anamid  compaa/v 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


To  Control  Cecal  Coccidiosis 

use  SULFA-GUAN-l-DlNE 

Time-tested  and  Safest 
of  the  Sulfas 
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A  $ICiX  OF  BEHER  BREEDINO 

That  Means  More  $  $  $  for  You 


FUERST  BRED  BULLS 

sired  the  top  selling  individual  and 
group  at  the  1949  Palmyra  Sale. 

FUERST  HERD  SIRES 

Produced  the  top  selling  Angus  in¬ 
dividual  and  2  of  the  4  top  groups 
in  1948. 

EXCELLENT  SELECTION 

includes  2  yr.  old  half  brother  to 
Fatty  Fuerst  Grand  Champion  steer 
over  all  breeds  1948  Eastern  National 
Livestock  Show. 

VISIT  -  PHONE 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


NEW  YORK  STATE  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

llth  ANNUAL  SALE  11th 

Saturday,  June  llth,  1949,  at  Moordenier  Hills  Farm, 

East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 

High  class  offerings  for  10  years  have  made  this  sale  one  of  the  best  known  sales  in  the 
East.  Starting  the  second  decade  with  a  grand  super  offering  of  50  head  including  cows 
sired  by  Excellent.,  Superior  Sires,  cows  with  records  over  500  lbs.  fat,  cows  with  good 
show  ring  winnings.  You  would  like  a  daughter  of  Sybil’s  Fairy  Oxford  Victor,  or  Right 
Independent,  or  Wonderful  Moor  Colonel.  Or  perhaps  you  would  like  a  nice  pair  of  full 
sisters  by  the  Excellent  Tested  Sire,  Chosen  Design,  with  over  500  lbs.  fat. 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auctioneer.  GEORGE  RICKER,  Sales  Manager, 

Brandon,  Vermont.  Groton,  Vermont. 

Make  sure  of  a  catalog  by  dropping  a  card  to  the  sales  manager. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  can 
stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  you 
may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish  your 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Every 
night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  week 
— one  each  night.  Third  week — one  every  other  night. 
Then — nothing! 

Every  day;  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a  defin¬ 
ite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  break 
the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  Be¬ 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  digestive 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  natu¬ 
ral  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 
drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit .  .  .  with  Carter’s  Pills  .  .  . 
and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporarily. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33^  today. 
Y ou’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


CflNVflS  TaRPflULINS 


Direct  from  factory.  Save  50®o.  Brand  new,  water¬ 
proof,  complete  with  all  necessary  eyelets  &  rein- 
orcements.  8  oz.  6c  ft.;  12  oz.  8c  ft. 


Size  8  Oz.  12  Oz. 
6x  8  $  2.88  $  3.84 
8x  9  4.32  5.76 

9x12  6.48  8.64 

9x16  8.64  11.52 

10x18  10.80  14.40 

Wall  Tents  5x7,  $11.00; 


Size  8  Oz.  12  Oz. 
14x18  $16.12  $20.16 
15x20  18.00  24.00 

16x24  23,04  30.72 

20x20  24.00  32.00 

20x30  36.00  48.00 

9x9,  $22.50 
$4.32. 
orders 
nd  samples. 


7x7,  $15.50: 
PAINTER’S  DROP  CLOTH,  9x12. 
Money,  back  guarantee.  C.  0.  D. 
accepted.  Send  for  catalogue 


WET  CELLAR? 

labawco  Pump  Keeps 
YOUR  Cellar  dry 

lABAWCO  Type  p 
Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

Ideal  for  wash 
trays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Hos  year  'round 
use.  ONLY  $6.50! 

Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1 500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  ’/* 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50<. 

1.  R.  H.  LABAW  A  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  2  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  GRASS 
OR 
C0RN-- 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


Jiiice-tiglit!  Air-tight  . 
Pressiire-tigiit!  .  .  .  'The 
Unadilla  has  patented  features 
specially  designed  for  the  great¬ 
er  weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like  ex¬ 
clusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels  that 
knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy 
unit.  Order  a  Unadilla  from 
your  dealer  now  and  assure 
yourself  of  the  best  in  silos. 


Unadilla  Silo  Co., Box B,  Unadilla, N.Y 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


JiffflY 


GET  ANY  ONE  OF  FIVE! 
0  Holstein 
El  Guernsey 
Jersey 
^  Ayrshire 
El  Brown  Swiss 


Now  any  one  of  the  five  major  dairy  breeds  are  avail¬ 
able  to  improve  your  herd,  through  122  units  in 
New  York  State  and  Western  Vermont,  providing  a 
minimum  of  50  cows  of  the  breed  are  enrolled  in 
the  unit. 

\X  rite  today  to  find  out  about  herd  improvement  in 
sour  breed  in  your  locality.  \Vrite  to: 


New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  C 


R.  F.  D.  2 


oopcrativf* 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICUITURIST. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc"  ROBERTS 


HAT  are  you  doing  on  your 
farm  today  that  will  prove  to 
be  a  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able  operation  next  fall  ? 
That’s  the  $64  question!  Unfortunately, 
we  as  individuals  have  no  sound  basis 
for  figuring  it  out  because  what  the 
government  does  will  have  more  in¬ 
fluence  than  what  we  do.  Yes,  we  have 
already  gone  that  far  into  bureau¬ 
cratic  control. 

Recently  the  government  came  out 
with  increased  export  quotas  on  pork 
“to  help  support  the  sagging  hog 
market.”  Perhaps  you  didn’t  know  that 
a  desk  in  Washington  controlled  our 
food  exports;  or  that  from  the  next 
desk  someone  had  bought  millions  of 
pounds  of  meat  from  other  countries 
while  our  cattle  and  hog  markets 
sagged  and  most  of  our  own  feeders 
were  losing  money;  or  that  when  we 
did  ship  meat  out,  about  nine-tenths 
was  given  away;  or  that  the  meat  we 
bought  in  other  countries  and  paid  for 
on  the  dotted  line  was  also  given  away. 
O.  K.,  let’s  help  other  countries,  but 
why  do  it  with  the  sweat,  blood  and 
tears  of  the  American  farmer,  both 
present  and  future?  Farm  purchasing 
power  is  now  down  to  the  1942  level. 

I  heard  this  over  the  radio  this  eve¬ 
ning:  “If  hogs  get  too  cheap  on  our 
live  markets  and  the  government  sup¬ 
ports  them,  then  the  government  has 
hogs  it  cannot  sell  without  further  de¬ 
pressing  the  market,  which  defeats  its 
original  purpose;  or,  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  buys  pork  products,  then  they 
have  to  be  stored  and  cannot  be  sold 
or  they  will  further  break  the  price 
of  pork,  but  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan  says,  ‘Let  hogs  sell  at  the  price 
they  will  by  supply  and  demand  and 
pork  sell  at  the  price  it  will  and  then 
subsidize  the  owner  of  the  hogs;  thus 
the  consumer  gets  cheap  meat,  the 
farmer  gets  a  good  price  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  settled.’  ” 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  free 
enterprise  (or  free  anything)  when 
our  government  would  dare  come  out 
with  such  a  proposal.  Suppose  we  ask 
the  government  the  same  questions 
everyone  should  ask  anybody  who 
offers  something  for  nothing: 

What  will  it  really  cost  me? 

Who  decides  the  amount  of  payoff? 

How  is  this  payoff  or  price  figured? 

Who  pays  the  cost  of  operation? 

How  do  you  keep  people  from  cheat¬ 
ing  you  ? 

How  many  “stooges”  have  you 
around  ? 

Who  pays  them? 

Are  they  policemen  or  what? 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


LET'S  BE  FOR  THINGS 

EEMS  TO  ME  that  most  of  us 
spend  too  much  time  and  blood- 
pressure  being  against  things.  Let's 
be  for  things.  Let's  be  for  freedom 
of  choice  and  initiative.  Let's  be  for 
a  system  which  allows  a  man  to 
choose  freely  his  own  work,  to 
moke  his  own  opportunities,  to 
plan  his  own  production;  a  system 
which  lets  him  decide  where  and 
how  he  lives  and  how  he  spends 
or  invests  his  earnings.  Let's  be  for 
our  country,  where  a  man's  the 
boss  of  his  own  time,  his  own 
thoughts  ond  his  own  political  and 
religious  beliefs.  Let's  take  a  good 
look  ot  the  rest  of  the  world,  then 
reverently  thank  God  and  be  for 
the  United  States. — f.  M.  Simpson, 
Agricultural  Research  Dept.,  Swift 
&  Co. 


Rural  Radio 


FM  Network 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
and  100,000  FARMERS  of 
New  York  State — MERGED 
IN  FM  to  provide  the  most 
vital  and  satisfactory  broad¬ 
casting  service  available  to 
rural  families  and  farmer 
interests. 

PUT  FM  IN 
YOUR  HOME, 
YOUR  BARN, 

for  such  important  daily 
broadcasts  as: 

llie  ’cross- State 

“WEATHER 

ROUNDUP” 

Morning,  Noon,  Night 
(7:15)  (12:15)  (6:15) 

7  RRN  FM  stations  report  current 
weather  in  own  area;  reports  move 
with  the  weather,  west-to-east,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  official  State  forecast 
from  Albany. 

“MARKET 

REPORTS” 

Morning  and  Noon 
(7:10)  (12:25) 

Market  roundup  across  the  state, 
with  produce,  livestock,  poultry  and 
egg  market  prices  reported  from 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and 
New  York  City. 

"CORNELL  FARM  &  HOME 
HOUR"  -  -  12:30  p.m. 

and  other  vital  programs 

Rural  Radio  FM  Network 


WFNF  Wethersfield  107.7  Me 
WVBT  Bristol  Center  101.9  Me 
WVCN  DeRuyter  105.1  Me 
WVCV  Cherry  Valley  101.9  Me 
WVBN  Turin  107.7  Me 

WSLB-FM  Ogdensbiirg  106,1  Me 
WGHF  New  York  City 
(12-1  p.m.)  101.9  Me 

W  HCU-FIM  Ithaca  97.3  Uc 


Watch  for  this  column  each  issue 


American  Agriculturist,  May  21,  1949 


...  to  order  your  new  Craine  silo  for 
use  this  season.  But  act  now  —  the 
demand  is  catching  up  with  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Farmers  ever5rwhere  are  insisting 
on  the  extra  profits,  labor  savings  and 
prestige  they  know  they’ll  get  in  a 
Craine. 

You’ll  find  your  Craine  silo  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  in  efficient  feeding 
—  not  an  expense.  In  years  to  come 
you,  like  thousands  of  others,  will  call 
your  Craine  “the  best  buy  I  ever 
made.” 


There's  still  time 


1 


WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you.  Easy  terms  available. 

Craine,  Inc,.  529  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Don^t  neglect 


. . .  protect  them 
with  Dr.  Naylor 
Sulfathiazole  Medicated 
TEAT  DILATORS 

Wlien  injured,  scab,  cut,  or 
bruised  teats  threaten  loss  of  a 
profitable  milk  producer — ^use  DR. 
NAYLOR  DILATORS  —  medi¬ 
cated  surgical  dressings  for  the  teat 
canal  to  combat  infection  and  pro¬ 
mote  healing.  Soft,  absorbent — keep 
teat  open  in  natural  shape — en¬ 
courage  a  normal  milk  flow.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats.  At  your  deal- 
tJSy  to  Insert  er’s,  or  postpaid  from  IL  W.  Naylor 
Stiy  in  Teat  Co.,  Morris  s.  New  York.  Write  for 
complete  catalog.  Largie  Pkg.  $  1.00 


45  Dilators 

Trial  Package  50c 

16  Dilators 


Medicated  Teat  Dilators 


Manufacturer’s  surplus  lets  you  buy  DIRECT.  LIMITED 
TIME  ONLY!  Standard  make  knives.  Original  equipment 
on  leading  machines  for  years.  If  your  replacement  part 
number  is  listed  below,  order  now.  Sent  in  sets  of  3. 
Remittance  with  order  or  C.O.D.  Some  low  prices  for 
additional  knives.  Offer  limited  to  U.S.A.  SEND  TODAY! 


OK)e«  6y  SEPIACEMENT  PAST  NO. 

4010  or  R  or  11  i _ $  8.00  set 

MlOorNorai _ $  O.OOsel 

JOIOorlor  I27___$11,00  5et 

not  158 — _ - $13.00  set 

POSTAE  CHARGES  INCIUDEO 


MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE! 

AGRICULTURAL 

KNIVES 

Baldwinsville,  N.Y. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


The  Future  of  Televisiou 


I  I  ELEVISION  can  be  a  valu¬ 

able  addition  to  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  It  can  portray  visibly 
the  latest  information  on 
^  ways  to  better  farming.  In 
his  living  room,  the  farmer  can  watch 
the  actual  demonstration  of  new  farm 
machinery.  Involved  processing  meth¬ 
ods  can  be  followed,  step  by  step,  on 
the  television  screen.  “One  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words”  is  an  old 
saying  which  never  has  been  more  ap¬ 
propriate  than  in  describing  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  television. 

Today  there  are  59  television  stations 
on  the  air  and  114  in  the  process  of 
construction.  All  of  these  stations  are, 
or  will  be,  located  in  metropolitan 
areas.  As  a  result,  service  to  rural 
areas  is  limited.  However,  this  is  not 
an  intentional  move  on  the  part  of  the 
television  broadcaster  to  overlook  the 
farm  audience.  ' 

Two  Difficiilticiii 

Actually,  the  farmer  is  faced  with 
two  obstacles ;  one  economic,  the  other 
technical.  The  economic  barrier  is 
based  on  the  American  system  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  advertiser  demands  that 
a  maximum  of  persons  be  reached  for 
each  dollar  expended.  The  logical  loca¬ 
tion,  therefore,  for  the  television  sta¬ 
tion  is  in  the  densely  populated  urban 
areas. 

The  second  obstacle,  the  technical 
one,  is  difficult  to  overcome.  The  wave¬ 
lengths  assigned  to  television  broad¬ 
casting  are  such'  that  the  signals  sent 
out  by  the  transmitter  are  limited  in 
range.  The  actual  area  covered  by  the 
station  depends  upon  the  power  of  the 
transmitter  and  the  elevation  of  the 
transmitting  tower  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  Mountains  or  other  ob¬ 
stacles  between  the  transmitting  sta¬ 
tion  and  the  receiving  set  can  weaken 
the  signals  or  block  them  off  com¬ 
pletely.  FM  (frequency  modulation) 
stations  are  subject  to  these  same  limi¬ 
tations  and  that  is  why  they,  as  well 
as  television  stations,  are  located  either 
on  high  buildings  within  a  city  or  on 
mountain  tops  nearby. 

For  normal  powered  television  sta¬ 
tions,  the  area  covered  with  a  reliable 
signal  will  be  within  a  30  to  50  mile 
radius.  Persons  living  within  that  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  city  which  has  a  television 
station  in  operation  should  be  able  to 
enjoy  excellent  reception.  Locations 
deep  in  a  valley  or  directly  under  the 
brow  of  a  mountain  between  the  trans¬ 
mitting  station  and  the  receiver  will 
experience  dj^culty  in  obtaining  re¬ 
ception.  If  such  circumstances  exist,  a 
receiver  should  be  installed  on  a  trial 
basis  before  a  purchase  is  made. 

Television  In  Small  Cities 

The  fact  that  present  television  sta¬ 
tions  are  located  only  in  the  larger 
cities  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  stations  being  built  in  smaller  com¬ 
munities.  It  is  probable  that  within 
the  next  five  years  most  cities  of  25,000 
population  or  over  will  have  small  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  Because  the  range  of 
the  station  depends  on  its  power,  the 
area  served  by  these  transmitters  will 
be  smaller.  Excellent  reception  should 
be  experienced  within  10  to  15  miles 
of  cities  in  the  smallest  class. 

Programs  Available 

Let  us  consider  what  the  present 
television  station  has  to  offer.  Some  of 
the  stations  rebroadcast  programs  di¬ 
rectly  from  New  York  City.  This  type 
of  operation  is  comparable  to  standard 
radio  operation,  where  the  station  is 
affiliated  with  a  network,  such  as  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  These 
programs  are  usually  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  type.  Drama,  variety  shows  and 


sporting  events  constitute  the  bulk 
of  program  material.  These  programs 
are  improving  constantly  in  quality  as 
techniques  and  production  facilities  are 
improved.  The  television  network  pro¬ 
grams,  however,  are  not  available  in 
many  areas.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
stations  rely  heavily  upon  motion  pic¬ 
tures  for  program  material.  Since  the 
motion  picture  industry  recognizes  a 
threat  in  the  form  of  television,  it  has 
withheld  all  of  its  better  film  produc¬ 
tions  from  this  medium.  The  films 
available  for  television  broadcasting 
are  very  old,  generally  of  low  box  office 
value  and  limited  usually  to  “west¬ 
erns,”  short  features  and  cartoons. 

Other  than  in  the  case  of  children's 
programs,  there  has  been  little  “spe¬ 
cialized”  programming  in  television. 
The  impetus  of  television  has  been 
based  on  the  novelty  of  this  new  and 
wonderful  medium.  The  striking  force 
which  visual  education  can  convey  has 
been  largely  neglected.  This  almost 
miraculous  tool  has  been  used  as  a  toy 
to  amaze  and  amuse.  Because  econo¬ 
mic  and  technical  difficulties  limit  ser¬ 
vice  of  urban  television  stations  to  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  farm  au¬ 
dience,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  real  job 
will  be  done  expressly  for  the  farmer 
by  the  television  stations  now  on  the 
air. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  the  condition 
which  existed  in  standard  sound  broad¬ 
casting.  Programs  aimed  strictly  at  the 
farm  audience  were  few.  Reception  of 
these  programs  was  difficult  in  many 
areas,  particularly  during  the  summer 
months  when  static  interference  was 
bad.  To  rectify  these  conditions  the 
Rural  Radio  Network  was  put  into 
operation  and  is  today  the  only  radio 
broadcasting  system  in  the  world 
whose  programs  are  presented  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  farmer. 

Television  Can  Serve 
Farmers 

Judiciously  located  television  trans¬ 
mitters,  capable  of  serving  large  rural 
areas,  could  render  invaluable  service 
to  rural  listeners.  Farm  service  infor¬ 
mation  prepared  through  the  facilities 
of  Cornell  University,  other  state  col¬ 
leges  and  the  various  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  represented  in  Rural 
Radio  Network,  could  provide  through 
television  a  working  tool  for  the 
farmer  which  would  know  no  equal. 

With  a  system  of  television  trans¬ 
mitters  serving  the  farmer,  he  could 
answer,  when  someone  says  “You’ve 
*got  to  show  me — ^I’m  from  Missouri!” 
.  .  .  “Okay,  let’s  go  turn  on  the  tele¬ 
vision  set.  Seeing  is  believing!” 

However,  despite  all  that  television 
holds  for  us  in  the  future,  a  word  of 
warning  must  be  passed  on  to  folks 
living  in  rural  areas.  Unless  you  live 
close  to  a  city  which  now  has  or  will 
in  the  immediate  future  have  a  tele¬ 
vision  station,  no  dependable  television 
service  will  be  available  to  you  for  a 
minimum  of  three  years  and,  in  some 
cases,  possibly  five,  seven,  or  eight 
years.  True,  there  are  those  who  are 
living  on  hilltops  who  receive  a  good 
picture  or  a  good  signal  part  of  the 
time,  but  it  must  be  bom  in  mind  that 
the  only  television  service  which  is 
worthwhile  is  that  which  can  be  seen 
and  heard  at  least  75%  of  the  time. 
Therefore,  if  you  are  getting  along 
with  an  old  radio  in  the  hope  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  just  around  the  corner,  you 
ought  to  read  this  statement  over  and 
determine  just  where  you  stand.  It 
should  be  urged  that  in  the  meantime, 
you  should  not  deprive  yourself  of  the 
excellent  services  being  offered  by  AM 
and  especially  FM  broadcasting  while 
you  wait  for  television. 
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RILCO 


buildings  on  your  farm  will 
help  make  your  work  easier.  They  go  tip  fast 
— stay  up  for  decades — always  look  sturdy 
and  prosperous — need  little  maintenance. 
They’re  Farm-engineered  for  maximum  utility. 


RAFTERS  are  made  of  selected, 

kiln-dried  straight-grain  lumber.  They’re 
bonded  together  under  pressure  with  the 
finest  of  modern  structural  glues.  They’re 
continuous  from  foundation  to  roof  ridge. 


\iUI 


and  drilled  for  bolts  with  perfect 
precision  at  the  factory,  Rilco  Rafters  come  to 
you  complete  with  all  connecting  hardware 
all  ready  to  put  up.  They  need  no  inside  posts 
or  supports  so  your  building  goes  up  faster, 
with  less  lumber  and  less  labor  cost.  Yet  you 
get  more  usable  space  in  any  Rilco  building. 


BUILDING  time  goes  fast  when 

you  work  with  Rilco  Rafters.  There’s  no  time- 
wasting  cutting  and  fitting  on  the  job.  Simply 
bolt  each  pair  of  rafters  together  with  special 
ridge  plates,  raise  them  into  position  with  a 
rope,  bolt  them  to  the  sill  or  plate  with  special 
angle  irons  and  metal  dowels  .  .  .  then  cover 
with  siding  and  roofing.  Many  farmers  build 
without  any  additional  help. 


TIME  to  see  your  Rilco  dealer  now, 

and  get  started  on  planning  your  new  build¬ 
ings.  There  are  Rilco  Rafters  for  every  type 
of  farm  building.  Your  dealer  can  help  you 
with  plans  and  materials. 

ANitH 


RILCO 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

60IA  BROOKS  BUILDING»WILKES-BARRE,PA. 


PERSONALITIES 


R.  D.  Murphey  of  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  is 
one  of  the  many  satisfied  users  of  the 
Seaman  Tiller,  the  farm-sized  rotary  tillage 
machine  that  replaces  plow,  disc  and  harrow. 
Mr.  Murphey  bought  his  Seaman  Tiller  from 
Herbert  M.  Petzold,  600  Fifth  Avenue, 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  who  will  supply  complete 
information  about  the  Seaman  Tiller. 


OTTAWA 

MULE  TEAM 
TRACTOR 


Finest  of  all  low  cost  tractors.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
mows,  saws,  plants,  hauls,  etc.  Has  draw-bar  pull  for 
many  jobs.  Powerful,  economical  and  super  durable. 
Smartly  enjpneered.  Makes  play  out  of  hard  irksome 
jobs.  Excellent  working  visibility.  Honor  built.  Designed 
for  farmers,  truck  gardeners,  private  homes,  estates,  etc. 
Adjustable  wheel  widths.  16-inch  row  clearance.  Has  3- 
speed  Warner  transmission,  Rockford  Clutch,  2  individual 
brakes,  large  roomy  spring  supported  seat,  Plow  lift,  auto 
type  steering.  Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  unusually  low 
price.  Prompt  shipment.  F'REF  details.  In  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFG.CO..  1-931  Garden  St., Ottawa.  Kan. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  P  0  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


KOI?  SALK:  Hellers  out  of  Northern  Wisconsin  and 
Southern  Minnesota.  Tliese  heifer.s  have  been  on  our 
tarnis  since  last  September.  All  are  tested,  vaccinated, 
dehorned  and  iired  to  registered  Holstein  males.  Have 
two  cars  of  two  year  olds  of  good  quality,  in  good 
flesh  and  of  good  ci/lor.  Also  have  two  cars  18  to  20 
months  old  heifer.s  tiuit  arc  lireil  to  start  calving  from 
August  on  These  are  also  tested,  vaeeiiiated  and  de¬ 
horned.  and  in  good  flesh.  If  iiitcre.sted,  got  iti  touch 
«ith  Otis  Wall  A-  Son.  Advance,  Indiatui. 


ORCHAHD  HILL  STOCK  FAKM  offers  for  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Uams.  Sires;  Carnation  Ilotiiestead 
Hazafwood  and  It.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  It.  KJock 
&  Sbn.  Fort  Plain.  New  York. 


BULLS  AND  FEMALES,  all  ages,  many  by  extra  well 
hred,^  .Jtroven  sires.  Breeder  of  choice  HoLsteins  for  28 
vearsi  E.  P.  Smith.  Sherburne,  New  York. 


I'TtKSH  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first 
calf  licifers.  Ahp  registered  and  grade  Canadian  Hol- 
steins,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged. 
We  deliver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttle 
Farms,  King  Ferry,  New  York.  Hoy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner 


CHOICE  BULL  CALVE.S  backed  by  7  generations 
proven  graudsires:  nephews  of'  proven  sires,  79-250  lbs, 
butter  fat  inerease.  Iiiquiries  invited.  Bluegill  Farm, 
Bath,  New  Y'ork.  Carl  Field.  Mgr, 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  large  Reg.  Holstein  cows.  Ten  first 
A  second  calf  lieifers,  due  in  May  &  June.  Five  heifer 
calves,  two  bulls  witli  good  records.  Herd  accredited 
and  vaccinated.  Lonergan  Bros.,  Homer,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SAI.E — Bull  born  Jan,  1918.  grandson  of  Fore¬ 
most  Peacemaker.  Dam  maiJe  12229M  618F  Sr  3  305C. 
From  great  cow  family.  Sire,  son  of  Douglaston  Lady 
Augusta,  lias  8  daughters  on  test  making  records  av¬ 
eraging  better  than  their  dams.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers.  Pedigrees  with  complete  information  on  reipiest. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CAJjF— Born  Oct.  11,  1948.  Seven 
nearest  dams  have  13  records  averaging  12856  milk — 
590  fat.  From  a  daughter  of  the  proven  sire — Wych- 
luere  Dauntless  Nollleman.  Pedigree  sent  on  request. 
iVychmere  Farm,  Ontario.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS:  Five  cows,  two  vearling 
heifers,  two  February  heifer  calves,  herd  sire.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  started  witli  clean  herd  high  producing 
Registered  Guernsevs  ot  excellent  type  and  blood  lines. 
Arthur  D.  Smith.  Dresden-Geneva  Road,  Penn  Yan. 
N.  Y.  Phone  1084J1. 


JERSEY 


FOR  SALE — 4-year-old  Regi.stered  Jersey  Bull,  Grand- 
sire — Astor  Design  ;  Sire — Superior  Sire  f  Dam— Medal 
of  Merit  and  Silver  Medal.  Also  vearling  son  of  this 
bull  out  of  good  dam.  Wiite  for  pedigrees.  W,  H. 
Denting,  Nichols,  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


cows  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holstems 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Holsteins.  Guernseys. 
Liberal  Credit.  Truck  loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N. 
Y'.  State.  Phone  13Y5.  E.  B.  Ryan.  Whitney  Ft.  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  COWS.  Fresh  and  close-up.  Bloodtested  and 
Accredited.  Large  selection.  Free  Delivery.  Frank  W. 
Arnold.  Ballston  Spa.  New  York.  Tel.  436-Jl. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Whoie.sale  and  retail.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  yearling  heifers 
and  bulls  for  .sale.  Earl  Heckman.  Batli,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  for  Sale;  Yearling  Bulls 
and  Heifers,  Eugene  1’.  Forrestei,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS— Yoimg  Polled 
bulls  and  12  bred  2  yr.  old  heifers.  Some  with  young 
calves.  Vaccinated,  siiip  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock 
Farms,  Delanson.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HlCItEFORDS.  4  cows  with  calves  at 
foot,  price  $350,911  and  up;  5  heifers.  $150.00  and  up. 
3  Bulls.  Herd  T.B.  and  Bangs  accredited.  Bob-O-Link 
Farms,  IVolcott,  New  York. 


BEEF  SHORTHORN 


FOR  S,<ALE.  Registered,  Roan  Beef  Shorthorn  Bull. 
■‘Clippers  Alert”  No.  24S6468.  Calved  Feb.  14.  1948. 
Sire:  Templars  Royal  Seal  2294040.  Dam:  Clippers 
Jilt  5th  2330443.  A  good  headed,  big-boned,  short-, 
legged,  well  grown  individual,  ready  for  service.  Howard 
H.  Potter,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.  I’hone  104F14. 


SHEEP 


EIGHTY  grade  Corriedale  Slieep  for  sale.  Leland 
Haner,  Ciiatham  Center.  N.  Y. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  "ad.” 
Pe  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

AMERICAN  agriculturist 


Subscribers’  exchange 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SAIjE.  Chesters.  Poland  chinas.  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  8  wk.s.  $11.00,  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75,  12  wks. 
$14,75.  Above  prices  include  vaccinations.  Free  trans¬ 
portation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  check 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O,  U.  6.  West  Concord. 
.Massachu.setts, 


75  REGISTERED  DLROCS.  Taking  orders  for  May 
delivery  on  6  weeks  old  pig.s.  Barrows  $15.  Boars,  Gilts 
$25  to  $50.  Champion  Stock  Hilltop  Duroc  Farm. 
Horseheads,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES— Won  Grand  Champion 
Sr  spring  bred  gilt,  won  1st  and  5th  sr.  spring  gilts. 
1st  and  2nd  open  fall  gilts.  1st  Fall  boar  at  Western 
New  York  Hampshire  Bred  Gilt  Show  and  Sale. 
Caledonia,  New  York.  5  outstanding  fall  boars.  25 
10- week  old  spring  boars.  25  fall  bred  gilts  to  farrow 
August.  September.  Write  for  prices.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh. 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


PIGS  6  to  8  WEEKS  $11.  Larger  $12  each.  Shoats 
40  to  50  lbs.  $15  to  $18  each.  Mostly  P.  China  and 
Berk-shire  crosses.  Few  Hamps.  Durocs.  Crated,  cas¬ 
trated.  Send  check,  MO  or  COD  hy  express  or  truck. 
Write  C.  Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Del. 


FOR  SALK;  150  crossbred  Hainp.shire  and  Black  Po¬ 
land  bred  gilts.  These  gilts  to  start  farrowing  in  the 
next  30  days  and  will  average  weiglit  from  275  to  325 
lbs.  Ail  are  bred  to  registered  Minnesota  No.  1  and 
No.  2  boars.  Here  is  a  chance  to  buy  .something  that 
the  packer  and  the  public  demands  as  lard  and  grease 
has  become  a  burden  on  the  market.  Get  more  pounds 
with  less  feed  and  have  sometliing  that  will  be  market 
toppers  when  ffnishod.  If  interested,  get  in  touch  with 
Otis  W’all  &  Son,  Advance,  Indiana. 


TWO  REG.  Berkshire  Boars  out  of  a  litter  of  10 
pigs.  Double  treated  for  cholera.  Farrowed  Oct.  4. 
1948.  Cornell  and  Lynnwood  Breeding  .Glen  W 
Holcomb,  Tunnel.  New  York  R.D,  No.  1. 

500  RUGGED  PIGS.  Che.stor  White.  Chester- Berkshire. 
Yorkshlre-Chester,  few  Duroc  crosses.  6-7  weeks  $10.00, 
7-8  weeks  $11.00,  9-10  weeks  $12.00.  12  weeks  started 
shoats.  $15.00  each.  Vaccination  if  desired  $1.00  apiece 
extra.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or  money 
order.  Yorkshire-Che.ster  Service  Boars.  50-75  lbs. 
$25.00,  85-110  lbs.  $35.00,  125-150  lbs.  $50.00.  Carl 
Anderson,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  807-J. 

YORKSHIRES.  Spring  pigs  from  A.R.  sows.  Fall  gilts 
to  farrow  early.  Imported  Canadian  stock.  Pinelma 
Farm.  Lawrenceville,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES.  Spring  gilt  and  boar 
pigs.  Sired  by  son  of  Carlem  Challenger  2nd.  Jayne 
Iticketts,  Jewett  City.  Connecticut. 

REGISTERED  Chester  White  Pigs.  Boars  4  months 
old.  One  ready  for  service.  Stanley  G.  Williams. 
Maynard  Drive,  Marcy,  N.  T. 

PIGS — BERKSHIRE  &  CHESTER  cross.  Yorkshire  & 
Chester  Cross,  or  Chester  Whites.  All  Large,  healthy, 
growthy  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $10  each,  8  to  9  weeks 
old  $10.59  each.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or 
send  check  or  money  order.  Vaccination  75c  extra  if 
desired.  Walter  Lux.  44  Arlington  Road.  Woburn. 

Mass. 

PIGS,  weU  bred  stock.  Chesters.  Chester  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Poland  crosses.  6  to  8  wks.  $10.00.  Inoculation 
75  cents  extra  if  desired.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Henry  M. 
Anderson.  R.F.D  229.  Maynard.  Mass. 

REGISTERED  Hampshire  Spring  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  to 
farrow  August  and  September.  Bred  to  outstanding 

boars.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh.  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Elm 
Street.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

HEREFORD  HOGS.  High  Winning  Herd.  1948  National 
Show.  Illinois  and  Ohio  State  Fairs.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  Illustrated  Circular.  Y'alehurst  Farms,  Peoria. 
Illinois. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S  ROCK  RED  CROSSES  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  selected  farm-proved  breeding  produce  large 
liealthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull- 
orum-Clcan  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  today. 
Marshall  Brothers,  Mecklenburg  Road.  R.  D  5-A 
Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone  9082. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns.  Bodine  is  a  name 
to  consider.  25  years  breeding  Leghorns.  Ell  H.  Bodine 
&  Son.  Chemung.  Box  20.  New  York. 

WESTVII.LE  LEGHORNS.  Breeders  of  large  northern 
grown  I.,egliorns  since  1928.  Write  for  Mating  List. 
Fred  Scliempf.  Milford,  New  York. 

NINE  FIRST  PLACES.  1948  Official  Laying  Tests: 
highest  long-time  average  production  and  livability. 
The  Kaudet  Strains  have  a  combination  of  Profit  pow¬ 
er  that  makes  them  first  plioice  among  experienced 
poultrymen  and  breeders.  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires. 
Barred  Rocks,  Sex-links.  New  catalog.  Irving  Kauder. 
Box  92.  New  Paitz,  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921. 
I'amous  for  their  hardiness  and  high  production.  Write 
for  price  list.  Charles  11.  Weidner  and  Son,  West 
Shokan,  Rte.  2,  New  York. 

McGREGOU  lARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
Tiiey  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  Tliey  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorura  clean,  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine,  New  York. 

BOICE’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  Legliorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Rcd  and  Sex-Linkcd 
crosses.  Family  test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat.  U.  S. 
Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Gerald  Boice.  Box  A. 
Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

HAMMOND’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Top  production 
breeding  for  over  30  years.  Male  birds  from  3UU  egg 
record  dams.  Efficient  producers  of  large  eggs  on  mini¬ 
mum  feed  Intake.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Write  for 
free  circular.  David  M.  Hammond.  Route  3.  Cortland. 
New  York 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARSI.  Legliorns,  Large  Birds. 
Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Walter  S. 
Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 

.MOYER’S  POULTRY  FAJtM.  Reds,  Legliorns,  White 
Rocks.  Grant  Mover,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

IIE.ADY  TO  L.YY  wliite  leglioin  pullets.  Excellent  pro¬ 
ducers  of  large  wtiile  eggs,  reasonably  priced.  Dryden 
Spt  irig.5  Farm,  Dryden,*  New  York. 


POULTRY 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  vou 
top  perfornianee  in  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  hold  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  ail  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
vou  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultrv  B'arm. 
Route  3-A.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM.  Leghorns.  New  Hampshires. 
U.  8.  certified.  Pullorura  clean.  Average  record  of  all 
Leghorn  males  as  housed.  Dam's  production.  319.8. 
Sire’s  dam’s  production,  304.2.  Dam’s  egg  weight. 
25.77  Dam’s  body  weight.  4.51.  Free  circular  E  U. 
Stone  &  Son.  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


SINCE  1912  we  have  selected  and  bred  our  White 
Leghorns  for  Livability  and  production  of  bigh  quality 
large  white  eggs.  Never  a  puUorum  reactor  on  the 
farm.  Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne.  New  York. 


BULKI,EY’S  BE’TTEU-BRED  LEGHORNS.  Production 
and  profit  for  youl  Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new 
catalog  and  price  list.  Pedigreed  stock  available.  Allen 
H.  BulkleV  and  Sons,  Department  AA.  Odessa.  I’hone 
30-W,  New  York. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns.  Reds.  Cross¬ 
es  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G  Zimmer,  Box  C. 
Galiupville.  N.  Y. 


CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS  and  Rock-Red  Cross. 
Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  Circular  available.  Ued-W-Farm.  Box  W. 
Wolcott.  New  York. 


RICIIQUALI’TY  LEGHORNS.  Our  38th  year.  18.000 
Birds  Pullorum-clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle. 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Legliorns  at  1947-48  Western 
N.  Y.  test.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Rich  Poultry 
Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


HIGH  POND  FARM;  Specially  rugged  old  Vermont 
Bronze  Turkey  stock.  Crossed  50%  with  Heltsville 
Broad  Brea.sted  Bronze.  Combines  hardiness  with  fine 
conformation.  Vt.-U.  S.  Approved,  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum 
clean.  Early  order  with  10%  down  payment  assures 
preferred  delivery  date.  T.  R.  Bissette.  Mgr.,  Brandon, 
V  ermont. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Howard  17,  Premier  and 
D.mlap.  New  heavy  rooted,  state  Inspected,  Trimmed, 
ready  to  set.  $3.00-100;  $10.00-500;  $20.00-1000  post¬ 
paid.  Gem  everbearer.  will  bear  this  year.  $2.00-50; 
$4  00-100  pos’paid.  Price  list  and  instructions  free. 
Mr.  Adrian  Sideiinger.  Burnham,  Maine. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier.  Dorsett,  Fairfax. 
Catskill.  Everbearing  Streamlinei.  Certified.  muck 
grown,  fresh  dug.  Brainan  Bros..  East  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


PREMIER  Strawberry  Plants  $2.25  per  htmdred  post¬ 
paid.  $18.00  per  thousand.  Everbearing  Raspljerry  plants 
12  cents  each.  3  yr.  old  Blueberry  plants  $1.45  post¬ 
paid.  R,  J  Gujer.  Storrs.  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  21  varieties.  Premier, 
Sparkle,  Robinson,  Big  Joe,  Temple,  Culver,  Catskill. 
Each  variety  100 — $2.95  postpaid.  Free  circulars.  Rex 
Sprout,  Sayre.  Penna. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  —  Goldenacre.  Copenhagen.  Ball- 
head,  Marion  Market  (yellows  resistant).  Ail  sea.sons 
(yellow's  resistant) — 1000,  $2.50;  10,090,  $20.00.  Sweet 
Spanish  Union  Plants  1000,  $2.00;  10,000,  $17.50; 
50,000,  $75.00.  Broccoli  Plants  1000,  $3.50;  10,000, 
$30.00.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflow’er  1000,  $7.50;  10,000, 
$60.00.  Tomato  Plants — All  from  Cenifled  (treated 
seeds)  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale.  John  Baer — 1000, 
$3.50;  10,000,  $30.00.  Sweet  potato  plants — I’orto  Rico, 
Nancy  Hall  1000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $40.00.  All  plants 
outdoor  grown  on  our  Virginia  farm.  Prompt  shipments, 
full  count,  well  packed  for  safe  arrival.  Write  or 
Wire  for  Catalog  and  special  prices  large  lots.  J.  P. 
Councill  Co..  Franklin.  Virginia.  Virginia’s  Oldest  & 
Largest  Growers. 


CERTIFIED  VKGETABI.K  P1,.\NTS.  Flat  Dutch. 
(Jolden  Acre,  Dani.sh  Ballhcad,  Copenhagen,  Penn  State 
Cabbage  plants  300-$1.25;  500-$1.65;  ll)0O-$2.UO.  Red 
beets.  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Bermuda  and  Spanisli 
onion.  Lettuce  &  Kale  plants  300-$l. 35;  500-$l. 75;  1006- 
$2.25.  Snowball  &  Autumu  Giant  Cauliflower,  California 
Wonder  Pepper  plants  •50U-$2.50;  1000-$3.95.  Rutger  & 
Marglobe  Tomato  500-$2.00:  lU00-$3.00.  Special  price 
on  large  quantities.  Ail  plants  by  100-$1.00.  A.  Wiley 
McDonald,  New  Freedom,  I’a. 


TOMA’TO  PLANTS.  Stocky,  good  foliage  plants  from 
certified  Rutgers  seed.  Ready  last  of  May.  $2,25  per 
thousand  here.  F.O.R.  your  truck.  Order  ahead.  C. 
Stanley  Short.  Cheswold,  Del. 


SEEDS 


PJRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  Seed.  Broadlcaf  variety.  Central 
New  York  grown ;  adapted,  productive,  long  lived, 
drought  resistant,  successfully  grown  on  wide  variety  ot 
soils.  Excellent  for  hay.  pasture,  or  silage.  Oscar  E 
HaU,  Alpine.  New  York 


BONDA,  MINDO,  CLINTON  Seed  oat,s,  out-yield 
everything.  Disease,  smut  resistant.  Highest  recom 
meadations.  William  lllian.  Adell,  Wis. 


CERTIFIED  CORN;  Cornell  29-3  and  35-5.  Mohawk 
Oats.  Improved  Perry  Marrow  Beans.  Jerry  A.  Smith  & 
Sons,  Ludlowvillo,  N.  Y..  I’hone  Lansing  4-4526. 


BULBS 


GLORIOUS  GLADIOLUS:  Famous  Bay  State  No.  1 
Collection  Introductory  offer:  100  Bulbs  for  $2.00 
Postpaid.  Three  lots  for  $5.00.  This  coUection  is  a 
wonder  for  the  money  involved  and  the  small  space 
it  takes  up  in  your  garden.  We  are  constantly  im¬ 
proving  tlie  quality  of  tills  collection  and  will  this  year 
again  add  a  few  choice  varieties.  Bulbs  are  all  good 
blooming  size  1  inch  and  over,  not  less  than  25  var¬ 
ieties  with  a  good  assortment  of  color.  Will  bloom  from 
July  until  frost.  Catalogue  on  reque.st.  I’.ay  State  Bulb 
Co.,  Dept.  A,  Man.sfifld,  Mass. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  OATES 

June 

4  Issue . 

....Closes  May  20 

June 

18  Issue . 

July 

2  Issue . 

...Closes  June  17 

July 

16  Issue . 

EQUIPMENT 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN  garden  tractor.  Save  at  least  one- 
half.  We  supply  every  part  I’artly  assembled,  easy  to 
fini.sh  and  paint.  2',is  HP  Clinton  engine.  Every  part 
positively  brand  new.  exactly  same  as  we  furnished  large 
mamifaeturer  who  sold  many  hundreds.  Money  refund- 
eo  it  not  as  represented.  Price  $140.00  F.O.H.  Benton, 
i’a.  Ohe-half  wHii  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Red  Rock 
Machine  Compan.v.  Benton  2,  Pa. 


COMBINE  —  1948  Mas.sey  Harris  7  ft.  self-propelled 
bagger  macliine  in  new  condition.  Will  receive  bids  on 
the  same,  reserving  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  ani 
or  all  offers.  Write;  Arden  Reed,  Candor.  New  York 


1836  HUBER  SUPER  4  tractor  on  new  rubber.  Steam's 
motor:  Ottawa  tractor  drag  saw  with  tree  falling 
equipment:  Sally  Saw.  Avery  Capwell.  R.D.  1.  Batavia, 
New  York. 


CO.MBINE  FOR  SALE— Allis  Chalmers  "tO”  thrashes 
grain  or  beans  $400.00.  John  Bishop.  Amber.  New 
Y’ork.  Phone  2161. 


NEW  ENGLAND  liifCK  TRANSPORT  RAKE,  can  bi 
hooked  up  to  any  diunp  truck  or  tractor.  Ideal  for 
hauling  brush  in  orctiards,  loose  or  baled  hay,  and 
many  other  items  about  the  farm.  Price  $80.09.  One.v 
l.angelier,  Wllliamsvllle  Road,  Barre.  Mass. 


HAY 


FOR  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn  baled,  all 
grades,  will  deliver  hy  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Subject 
to  your  inspection.  Tel.  48-282.  J  W  Christman. 
R.  D.  4,  B’ort  Plain.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  I’Ul’S.  L.  B.  Underwood 
Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia  482M3. 


REG.  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  B’emales,  $25.  Males  $35 
Rachel  Rioux.  Windham.  New  Hampshire. 


BEAUTIFHL  WHITE  COLLIES— puppies,  eight  week.v 
old.  A.K.C.  Registered  parents.  Fine  for  pets.  Also 
good  cow  dogs.  $35  and  up.  C.  E.  Morey,  28  College 
Street,  Clinton.  New  York. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZE.U,AND  WHITES.  2>/,  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  for 
meal  and  fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write  they 
received  better  rabbits  than  tliey  expected.  Names 
furnished.  Kelsie  Agor,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS  WANTED.  $.35  a  lb.  Don’t  ship.  Write 
J  E.  Stocker,  Ramsey.  N.  J. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


FIRST  RUN  PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup  $6.00  gal 
B’our  or  more  gal.  $5.50  per  gal.  Prepaid  3rd  zone 
Money  order  or  Check.  J.  Everett  Woolley,.  Underhill 
Vermont. 


BLYNCY  MAPLE  SYRUP  $5.00  gallon  plus  postage 
Ralph  Tliompson,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont. 


B’OR  SALB) — Pure  Vermont  maple  products.  One  gallon 
syrup  made  from  tlie  last  runs  of  sap.  Buddy  flavored 
and  dark  colbred  but  the  pure  article.  $4.25  deUvered 
tliird  zone.  B'ree  price  list.  Deane  B.  Hatch,  Route  2, 
Woodstock,  Vermont. 


HONEY 


PURE  HONEY:  Clover.  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.60,  10  lbs.  $3.00.  Pure  old  Fashioned  Buckwheat 
Hour  $1.60  10  lbs.  Pure  Maple  syrup  $5.5o  gallon. 
Maple  cream  2%  lb.  can  $2.50.  Postpaid  to  3  zone. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  V. 


DELICIOUS  new  crop  Buckwheat.  5  lb.  pail  $1.25 
postpaid  3id  zone.  Case  ol'  6  5-ib.  pails  $6.00.  60  lb. 
cans  $7.20  F.O.B.  sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howlsuil 
Apiaries.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


HONEY.  Best  Clover  wild  flower.  60  lbs.  $8.50.  SatLs- 
factiou  guaranteed.  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  New  York 


PEANUTS 


PEANUTS — Buy  tliem  direct  and  roast  them  yoursell 
5  pounds  $2.25;  10  pounds  $3.75  delivered  prepaid 
l.arge  lots  less.  J.  1’.  Councill  Co.,  B’rankliu,  Va. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  FREE  CATALOG.  Fine  Bradford  County.  Pa 
It'arms.  Many  Real  Bargains.  A.  Carl  B'anniug.  Broker. 
Towanda,  I’a. 

375  ACRES.  Located  on  state  road.  New  barn  36x132. 
Addition  24x60.  100  acres  level  river  flat  meadow^ 

B’ully  equipped,  all  new  machinery.  3  tractors.  19< 
Head  of  Holstein  cattle,  mostly  pure  breds.  2  Horstss- 
4'iO  Hens.  New  10  room  house.  5-room  bungalow  for 
tenant  house.  The  owner  wishes  to  retire  is  reason 
for  selling.  \\'ill  mail  full  description.  B’rank  B'atta. 
Realtor.  108  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Phone  1829-M 

ORLANDO  —  Delightful  Homesites,  water,  electricity. 
$750 — $50  down,  $10  month.  Particulars  for  stamp 
James  Kiraber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

2  Al’ARTMENT  HOUSE  in  village;  barn,  family  fru'*; 
small  acreage  truck  ground.  •  $7,500.  Ray  Smailo 
Dundee,  New  Y'uj'k.  Phone  110 It. 


STitOUT'S  FAll.M  CATALOG.  Time  A-  Money-Saver-  - 
B’reel  Describes  2790  Bargains — eqpd.  A  Uneqpd.  dairi. 
beef,  grain,  alfalfa,  truck,  fruit,  poiiJtry  farms.  O'.’ 
States  Coast-to-Coast.  Write  now  for  your  free  copy- 
Strout  Realty,  255-11  4fh  Avenue.  New  York  10,  N-  ’ 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTlONEFItl.NG.  Term  soon.  B'ree  Catalog 
Reiscli  Auction  School,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
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30,000  PoHiids  of  Alilk  a  Year  ! 


SiUBSTANTIATING  the  claim  ot 
T.  E.  Milliman,  Monroe  County, 
New  York,  dairyman,  that  “England 
has  several  breeds  from  which  we 
might  well  draw  either  for  continuing 
as  purebred  animals  or  for  cross¬ 
breeding  purposes”  is  the  following  in¬ 
formation  received  from  England  about 
the  British  Friesian  herd  owned  by  R. 
and  H.  Jenkinson  of  Black  Bourton, 
Oxfordshire. 

According  to  N.  R.  Duncan,  general 
manager  of  East  Sussex  Growers,  Ltd., 
this  herd,  since  the  winter  of  1941-42 
has  averaged  62  to  74  cows  and  heifers. 
The  lowest  production  average  in  that 
time,  including  heifers,  was  13,884 
pounds  of  milk.  The  highest  was  in 
1943-44  when  68  cows  and  heifers  av¬ 
eraged  better  than  15,172  pounds. 
Since  1941,  the  Jenkinsons’  Elm- 


This  British  Friesian,  Man* 
ningford  Faith  Jan  Grace¬ 
ful,  [ust  completed  her 
fourth  30,000  pound  yield 
in  consecutive  lactations. 
Ten  years  old,  she  has 
made  more  than  80  tons 
of  milk. 


wood  herd  has  had:  eighty-two  20,600 
pound  yields;  six  30,900  pound  yields, 
twenty-one  1,000  pound  butter  yields; 
and  6  cows  that  have  produced  more 
than  60  tons  of  milk  each. 

Manningford  Faith  Jan  Graceful  is 
perhaps  their  most  outstanding  animal. 
She  is  believed  to  be  the  second 
cow  in  the  world  to  have  four  yields 
of  more  than  3,000  Imperial  gallons 
and  the  first  cow  in  the  world  to  have 
them  consecutively.  Each  annual  rec¬ 
ord  was  in  excess  of  30,900  pounds! 

Graceful  is  10  years  old  and  has 
calved  six  times  and  had  seven  calves 
(twins  once).  During  her  milking  life¬ 
time  she  has  given  more  than  80  tons 
of  milk,  has  never  been  dry,  and  has 
averaged  QV2  gallons  of  milk  a  day 
during  these  IV2  years.  Her  highest 
daily  yield  was  13 12  gallons — about  139 
pounds ! 


DOWX  THE  ALLEY 

{Continued  from  Page  16) 

How  do  I  know  you  will  abide  by 
the  rules? 

Who  controls  your  whim  or  willing¬ 
ness  to  pay  off? 

Can  you  “fix”  the  game? 

Have  I  any  control  over  the  game? 
Can  I  figure  out  the  game  so  I  know 
how  to  play? 

Can  you  change  the  rules  of  the 
game  as  you  go  along? 

Suppose  Congress  lets  you  run  out 
of  money,  then  what? 

What  chance  have  I  to  win?  (The 
answer  is  you  haven’t  a  Chinaman’s 
chance. ) 

The  importance,  the  vital  necessity, 
of  stopping  this  sort  of  thing  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  position  in  which, the 
American  hog  farmer  finds  himself 
today.  Hogs  have  broken  in  price  from 
thirty  cents  to  eighteen  cents  con¬ 
tinually  and  consistently  for  the  last 
few  months.  Under  that  condition, 
what  would  you  do  as  a  hog  farmer? 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


EMPLOYMENT 

SALKSMEN  WAXTKI);  Old  established  firm  wants  en- 
wgetio  reliable  men  to  sell  quality  line  of  Mineral 
reed  Supplements,  DUT  Fly  Sprays,  Dairy  Cleansers 
Md  Disinfectants.  Knowledge  of  livestock  and  dairy¬ 
ing  essential.  Pull  or  mart  time,  protected  territories, 
liberai  conmiissions.  W.  0.  Carpenter  Co.,  Inc..  Irving 
A’e.,  Syracuse  3,  New  York. 


Wanted — Married  man,  small  family,  on  dairy  farm 
wth  ilegistered  Jerseys.  E.yperience  with  retaii  milk 
route  preferred  but  not  essential.  W.  II.  Deming, 
oichols.  New  York. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

NOETHERN  cedar  posts,  telephone,  transmission 
W  eg  for  durabiiity.  Guaranteed  long  life.  Fletcher 
rsrms.  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

ElUt:  127,  116,  120,  616,  620.  Four  rolls  $1.00 

r'Uaranteed.  More  Film,  Box  A-31,  Hemlock,  N.  Y. 

^^'?SE^AGKD  CHEDDAII— made  in  our  dairy.  5 

).  "heel  full  of  creamy  richness  with  the  real  old 
moned  cheese  flavor.  $4.00  postpaid.  Anderson’s 
^iry  Farms,  R.  No.  2,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

S  photos — Now  by  maii.  Roll  developed, 

'loin  Enlargements  in  Album  Form,  all  for  25c 

•  Hail-l>i:x,  Box  7100,  Elkins  Park,  Fa. 

Jualit  - WOODEN  I'lKCES.  E.xeclleut 

'•ainpshir^^*^  Woodland  Industries,  Conway,  New 

•W'Ve^i  thousand  Northern  Cedar  Posts, 

Eight  three  inches  at  top  end,  20  cents. 

Winti,  less  than  three  inches.  12  cents.  F'.O.B. 

"“thmp^Nej^  York,  N.  G.  Buck. _ 

RAG  RUGS.  Agents  prices.  Wristwatch 
Cold'  $5.00,  Violin  ,$15.00,  Camera  $3.00. 

Nea  "'Uehfob.  Bargains.  Write  Simms,  Warwick, 


Then,  over  night,  as  happened  this 
week,  someone  in  Washington  said, 
“Ship  out  73,000,000  pounds  of  pork.” 
Now,  what  would  you  do? 

Perhaps  this  is  all  summed  up  by 
what  I  heard  Charles  Schuman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  say  this  week;  “We  cannot 
have  the  ‘security’  that  is  being  offered 
us  and  opportunity  both.  Which  will  we 
have  (and  we  must  decide  now)  — 
opportunity  or  bureaucratic  ‘security’  ?” 

—  A.A.  — 

ANGUS  SALE 
AVERAGES  ^521 

The  13th  Annual  Northeastern  Ab¬ 
erdeen  Angus  Breeders  Association 
Sale  held  April  30,  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  was  an  unqualified 
success,  with  an  average  of  $521  on  59 
lots  including  three  4-H  heifers.  With 
one  exception  this  was  the  best  sale 
ever  held  at  Ithaca. 

'The  top  bull  was  Georgia  of  Globe 
Hill,  a  bull  of  straight  imported  breed¬ 
ing,  consigned  by  Fuerst  Stock  Farm 
of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  purchased 
to  head  the  new  herd  of  D.  W.  Cope¬ 
land  at  Afton,  N.  Y.  The  top  female 
was  Dee-L-Vee  Eline  5th  from  DBe-L- 
Vee  Farm,  Eden,  N.  Y.,  purchased  by 
James  Steedman  of  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

The  Junior  Judging  Contest  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  morning  was  won  by 
Melvin  Beardslee  of  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

The  auction  was  conducted  by  Col. 
Roy  Johnston  of  Belton,  Missouri,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Fieldmen,  and  managed 
by  Myron  Fuerst  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

SPRING  TUNE-UP  FOR 
THE  MOWING  MACHINE 

{Continued  from  Page  9) 
placed  by  heavy  duty  guards,  but  the 
entire  set  must  be  replaced  at  one 
time.  When  replacing  guards,  do  not 
use  the  wrong  model  guard.  The  wings 
or  the  shoulders  may  be  the  wrong 
length,  so  that  the  guard  or  the  adja¬ 
cent  guards  will  become  loose. 

When  guards  become  sprung  from 
striking  stones,  the  ledger  plates  are 
not  in  line.  This  raises  some  of  the 
ledger  plates  above  the  neighboring 
ones  and  destroys  good  shearing  ac¬ 
tion.  Guards  can  be  lined  up  by  sight¬ 
ing  down  the  cutter  bar,  along  the 
upper  surface  of  the  ledger  plates,  and 


driving  the  guards  out  of  place  back 
in  line  with  a  hammer.  Another  meth¬ 
od  of  aligning  guards  is  to  slip  a  steel 
straight-edge  along  the  cutter  bar 
over  the  ledger  plates,  to  find  the  low 
or  high  guards. 

Editor’s  Noti:*— In  an  early  issue, 
Paul  Hoff  will  continue  his  discussion 
of  mowing  machine  adjustments. 

—  A.A.  — 

PRODUCING  PORK  FOR 
HOME  U^E 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
pounds  of  grass,  clover  and  alfalfa 
clippings  fed  to  pigs  in  dry  lot  brought 
about  a  saving  of  31  pounds  of  a  suit¬ 
able  pig  ration. 

Alfalfa,  clover,  and  a  mixture  of  le¬ 
gumes  and  grasses  are  excellent  for¬ 
age  crops.  Rape  sown  alone  at  the  rate 
of  8  to  10  pounds  per  acre  or  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  6  to  8  pounds  of  rape  and  one- 
half  to  1  bushel  of  oats  per  acre,  if 
sown  in  the  early  spring  on  fertile 
soil,  are  excellent  pastures  for  swine. 
Rape  is  usually  ready  for  grazing 
about  7  or  8  weeks  after  it  is  sown. 
An  acre  is  enough  for  15  or  20  full-fed 
pigs. 

The  farm  families  who  produce  their 
own  pork  are  well  paid  for  their  labor 
and  have  more  meat  to  eat  than  those 
who  must  buy  it  from  the  meat  shop 
at  retail  prices. 

—  A.A.  — 

HOW  WE  HANDLE 
HALED  HAY 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
inch  boards.  We  have  two  rubber-tired 
wheels  under  the  conveyor  and  two 
l\i  inch  pipes  run  out  beyond  the  low¬ 
er  end.  A  man  can  take  hold  of  these 
two  pipes  as  handles  and  push  the  con¬ 
veyor  wherever  it  is  needed.  We 
bought  some  light  conveyor  chain  and 
four  gears — two  for  each  end.  For 
cross  irons  to  raise  the  bales  (or  ear 
corn),  we  used  pieces  of  angle  iron 
from  an  old  discarded  manure  spread¬ 
er  apron.  For  handling  corn  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  story  corn  crib,  we  put  on  2i/^  inch 
sides  and  a  hopper  at  the  bottoni  to 
shovel  into.  It  will  handle  two  or  three 
bales  of  hay  or  straw  at  a  time.  When 
we  want  to  put  the  hay  up  higher  we 
make  a  floor  of  bales  two,  three,  or 
four  high  and  put  the  elevator  up  on 
top  of  the  bales.  It  need  not  cost  over 
$50  or  $60.  We  had  our  own  electric 
welder  and  electric  drill. — S.  F.  Burton, 
Clarence,  N.  Y. 

*  ♦ 

The  Easier  Way 

Having  stored  some  200  tons  of 
hay  this  past  summer  without  a 
conveyor,  I  will  tell  you  our  experi¬ 
ence.  First  we  drew  in  a  few  loads  of 
loose  hay  and  dropped  it  in  about  ton 
lots  in  the  mow  directly  below  the 
track  in  the  center  of  the  barn.  Slings 
were  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  wagon 
or  the  truck  and  12  to  15  bales  placed 
on  each  sling.  Each  sling  load  was 
dropped  on  a  pile  of  loose  hay  in  the 
barn.  This  was  quite  a  soft  cushion,  so 
very  few  bales  were  broken.  As  the 
track  runs  the  length  of  the  barn,  less 
handling  is  required  than  when  the 
elevator  is  placed  at  one  end.  Sling 
loads  can  be  dropped  5  or  6  feet  on 
top  of  baled  hay  without  very  much 
damage,  but  greater  drops  should  be 
on  loose  hay  to  avoid  breakage. 

Two  men  whose  ages  averaged  more 
than  73  years  drew  in  and  stored  more 
than  30  tons  of  hay  without  too  much 
lifting.  Two  planks  14  feet  long  were 
spiked  to  a  stoneboat  and  24  to  30 
bales  were  placed  in  two  sling  loads 
and  drawn  to  the  barn  on  each  load. 
As  the  longest  distance  was  less  than 
50  rods  and  mostly  over  grass  ground, 
the  draw  for  the  horses  was  not  too 
hard  and  the  saving  in  the  lift  was 
considerable  to  the  men. 

Father  Time  seems  to  have  a  way 
of  making  one  seek  the  easier  way. 

— Joseph  A.  Carroll,  Rutland,  Mass. 


MONROE  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 


FRIDAY,  MAY  27 


SO 


CATTLE 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  can  go  into  any 
state,  calfhood  vaccinated. 

Sale  at  Dr.  Bernhardt  farm,  2V2  miles  east  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  1197  Hatch  Road,  near 
West  Webster. 

One  of  the  richest  4%  MONTVIC  CHIEFTAIN  7th 
bred  herds  ever  sold.  24  cows,  part  spring  and  fall;  21 
bred  and  open  heifers;  3  bulls,  including  a  17  mot. 
double  grandson  of  Montvic  Chieftain  7th,  greatest 
Holstein  sire  of  4%  test. 

Classified  for  type.  FOR  HIGHER  TESTING  HOL- 
STEINS,  come  to  this  sale  at  11  A.  M.  in  large  tent, 
lunch  served.  DR.  WALTER  J.  BERNHARDT,  Owner. 
Webster,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


MORE  MILK  AT  LESS  COST 

Holstelns  hold  ail  world  records  for  milk  production. 
Having  greater  feed  capacity,  they  can 
consume  large  amounts  of 
home-grown  roughage, 
assuring  their  owners 
greater  profits.  Send  25c 
for  The  HOLSTEIN 
HANDBOOK.  52  pages  i 
of  Information  that  means  1 
profits  for  you. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  I®* 


THE 

HOLSTEIN 

HANDBOOK 

25t 

DO  NOT 
SEND 
STAMPS 


"BREEDING 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE' 


Send  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
910  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

Annual  Sale  Sat.  May  28th.  1 :00  P.  M. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS 

F.astern  N.  Y.  Breeders  Cooperating. 

ALL  FEMALES  —  40  Hoad  Cows,  Bred  and  Open 
I  Heifers.  Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  fastest  growing 
breed  in  the  country  today.  The  demand  for  the  right 
kind  of  foundation  s(ock  exceeds  the  supply. 

This  is  your  opportunity. 

B.  B.  ALLEN,  Auctioneer 
Fair  Grounds  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Cataloques  from 

D.  H.  CANDE,  Sale  Mgr.  Dalton,  Mass. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 
Entire  Dispersal  —  1:00  P.  M.  June  1st, 
RUSS  PERRY  HERD  —  WOODSt6cK,  VT. 

{  4  days  after  N.  E.  Sale.  35  Head.  Two  top  Herd  Sires, 
i  Cows,  bred  heifers,  open  heifers,  bull  and  heifer  calves. 
Don't  Miss  This  Opportunity.  Where  can  I  get  founda¬ 
tion  stock?  This  is  the  Answer. 

Fair  Grounds,  Hartland,  Vt.  B.  B.  Allen,  auctioneer 
Catalogues  from 

!  D.  H.  CANDE,  Sale  Mgr.  Dalton,  Mass. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  COMMISSION  AUCTION 

Auction  every  2nd  and  4th  Monday  at  seven  o’clock. 
A  consignment  of  Registered  and  Grade  Holsteins  from 
Canada  for  each  sale.  For  top  prices  consign  your 
cattle  here,  if  in  the  market  for  good  Dairy  Cattle, 
you  will  find  them  here.  Sale  held  in  heated  pavilion. 


JOHNCOX,  BARRY  &  JOHNCOX 


VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


PHONE:  197 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  Tel.  9-1085 

Shippers  of 

New  England's  Finest  Feeding  Pigs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OIC  crossed.  6-7  wks. 
old — $10.00  each.  8-9  wks.  old — $10.75  each.  10  wks. 
extras — $11.50  each.  Shipped  C  0  D  og  approval — care¬ 
fully  crated  and  selected  Connecticut  orders  gladly 
filled  with  vaccinated  pigs  @  85c  extra.  Shipping  days 
Monday  through  Thursday  by  Railway  Express.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  at  your  depot. 


BUY  PUREBRED  SOWS, 


BOARS,  AND 
FEEDER  PIGS 
raised  in  the  Empire  State.  Write  tor  sales  list 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
Frank  L.  Wiley.  See'y.  Victor,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 

The  new  wander  animals  from 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
/’'anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter- 
eating.  Send  name  and  address  for 
free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST..  MOBILE.  ALA 


RUPTURE-EASfR 

.  A  strong,  form  fitting, 
washable  support.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps 
up  In  front.  Adjustable 
leg  strap.  Soft,  flat 
groin  pad.  No  steel  or 
leather  bands.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  comfort.  Also  ^ 
used  as  after  operation  uoudIu 

support.  For  men  or  women.  Mali  orders  glvs 
measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Specify  right  or  left  side  or  double.  Save  postsgs 
— send  money  with  order  or  sent  C.O.D. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  East  12th,  Dept.  AA-5,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 
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Summen^  StcfCe^ 

GRACE  WATKINS  HIJCKETT 


SNAP,  style,  comfort — all  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  these  summer  styles.  Ging¬ 
hams,  organdies,  chambrays,  washable 
rayons,  and  cottons  that  take  on  the 
look  of  silk,  cravat  fabrics  and  woolens 
are  fashion  favorites.  Solid 'colors  are 
very  popular;  plaids,  checks,  small  de¬ 
sign  prints  or  an  all-over  effect  in 
widely-spaced  patterns  characterize 
new  fabrics. 

Dress-and-bolero  rate  tops  in  the 
season’s  styles.  No.  2554  is  a  one- 
piece  dress  with  high  hugging  neckline 
and  a  short  stop  bolero  to  button  on 
when  needed. 

Note  the  new  neckline  in  No.  2985. 
The  bodice  buttons  only  to  the  nipped- 
in  waist;  sleeves  are  the  length  you 
choose,  and  the  skirt  has  the  new  modi¬ 
fied  flare. 

Beautiful  boat  neck  and  shoulder 
buttoned  bodice,  together  with  an  as¬ 
cending  waistline  which  points  up  a 
wand  waist,  makes  No.  3009  a  dress 
to  write  home  about.  Even  the  pockets 
are  distinctive. 


Gulf  throat  sundress  with  a  pouf  of  a 
bustle  has  a  cutaway  bolero  for  when 
breezes  blow.  Iridescent  gingham  is  a 
suggestion  for  No.  2937. 

Contoured  bodice  dress  No.  2409 
buttons  in  the  back  down  to  the  hand- 
span  waist  while  its  flaring  skirt  rip¬ 
ples  most  pleasingly.  A  solid  color  with 
a  trim  of  embroidery  would  make  it 
exactly  right. 

Very,  very  useful  is  No.  2995,  a 
suspender-strapped  sundress  with  a 
slenderizing  seven-gore  skirt  and  a 
brief-sleeved  bolero  to  convert  it  into 
a  two-piece  dress  for  general  wear. 

Raglan-sleeved  shirtwaist  dress  No. 
2463  has  a  roll  over  collar  to  reveal 
a  pretty  throat.  It  buttons  all  the  way 
down  for  a  slim  trim  line. 

Glamorous  midriff  pinafore  No. 
2830,  sash-tied  and  back-buttoned, 
does  for  an  apron  or  for  a  housedress 
for  the  grown-up  or  nearly  so. 

No.  3040  is  a  copy  cat  pinafore  for 
the  smaller  dress-alike  girls;  it  has  a 
(CONTINUED  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE) 
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0^cid  Saef^ 


By  MARY  GEISLER  PHILLIPS 


No.  2  in  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Child 
Development,  based  on  discussions  at 
Cornell  University  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Leon  Yarrow. 


D 


ON’T  be  worried  when  your 
three-year-old  says  to  most 
requests,  “No,  I  won’t!’’ 
Don’t  be  upset  if  he  tries  to 
pull  away  when  you  want  to 
lead  him;  refuses  to  give  up  a  toy  his 
playmate  wants;  or  goes  on  building 
his  house  when  you'  ask  him  to  stop 
now  and  come  to  dinner. 


It’s  all  perfectly  natural  and  merely 
a  part  of  growing  up.  When  he  is  re¬ 
sistant,  he  is  learning  and  developing 
his  ego!  Yes,  it  is  trying  to  adult  temp¬ 
ers,  but  after  all,  console  yourself  — 
this  “negativism,”  as  psychologists  call 
it,  reaches  its  peak  when  your  young¬ 
ster  is  about  three  years  old. 

Every  child  wants  to  find  out  what 
he  can  and  cannot  do.  He  has  an  urge 
to  explore,  and  he  wants  to  assert  him¬ 
self  as  a  person.  On  the  other  hand,  at 
about  three,  he  begins  to  discover  that 
certain  rigid  rules  clamp  down  on  him 
and  he  can’t  always  do  as  he  pleases, 
nor  have  every  object  he  takes  a  fancy 
to.  Because  social  rules  and  property 
rights  hem  him  in,  he  becomes  aggres¬ 
sive. 


It’s  A  Big  World 

The  noted  psychologist  Gesell  has 
found  that  a  baby  begins  to  resist  at 
about  18  months.  It  isn’t  that  he  wants 
to  be  a  non-conformist,  but  merely 
that  his  ideas  of  the  universe  are  few, 
and  any  sudden  change  seems  like  an 
enormous  precipice  to  him.  So  natu¬ 
rally  he  puts  the  brakes  on.  His  re¬ 
peated  “No,  no,  no!”  is  really  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  assert  himself,  not  that  he 
wants  to  resist  an  adult.  Also,  it  is 
easier  to  form  the  word  “no”  than 
“yes,”  and  easier  to  shake  the  head 
from  side  to  side  than  up  and  down. 

Negativism  seems  to  reach  its  peak 
at  about  three  years  of  age  when  the 
child  begins  to  realize,  and  resent,  the 
limitations  clamped  on  his  actions  by 
his  environment  and  by  living  with 
others.  He  has  to  control  his  way  of 
eating  and  his  other  behavior  just  when 
he  wants  to  be  a  person  in  his  own 
right. 

Insecurity  and  Anxiety 

Another  cause  for  negative  behavior 
is  insecurity.  If  a  child  feels  uncertain 
of  his  place  in  the  family,  or  unloved, 
or  if  he  has  anxiety  about  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  his  parents,  these  feel¬ 


ings  often  make  him  aggressive  and 
resistant. 


There  seems  to  be  little  to  do  about 
this  negativism  except  to  live  through 
it  with  fortitude  and  patience,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  means  your 
youngster  is  becoming  a  real  person. 
But  often  the  bright  adult  will  dodge 
the  necessity  of  meeting  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  “No!”  Instead  of  saying,  “Do  you 
want  your  shoes  on  now?”  you  might 
try  saying,  “Now  we  put  shoes  on!” 
Instead  of  “Do  you  want  to  come  in 
to  dinner?”  say,  “Dinner’s  ready  — 
come  in  now,”  taking  for  granted  that 
the  answer  will  be  “Yes — I’m  coming.” 

—  A.A.  — 

SUMMER  STYLES 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
midriff  pantie  and  beautiful  bonnet  pat¬ 
tern  included. 

No.  3038  is  an  easily  made  one- 
piece  dress  which  pays  fine  attention  to 
tucking  to  furnish  “butterfiy  wings.”  It 
buttons  down  both  sides  for  the  dress- 
myself  girls. 

The  little  girl  will  love  No.  2815 
with  its  triple  tier  skirt  and  puffed  or 
fiaring  sleeves.  It  can  have  panties  to 
match. 

A  pretty  princess  sundress  is  No. 
2510  with  a  finely  fiared  skirt  to 
give  freedom  for  play;  the  bolero  is 
just  as  convenient  for  her  as  for,  older 
folks. 

'Twin  models  are  2974  and  2992. 
Their  tri-scalloped,  beruffled  yokes, 
puffed  sleeves  and  smooth  hiplines, 
with  waist  belted  or  sash-tied,  make 
these  sister  dresses  very  fetching. 

PATTERN  SIZES  AND 
REQUIREMENTS 

No.  2554 — 10-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  dress,  3% 
yards  35-inch;  bolero,  1%  yards  35-inch 
fabric. 

No.  2985— 12-20;  36-44.  Size  18,  4%  yards 
35-inch  fabric. 

No.  3009 — 9-17.  Size  13,  3%  yards  35-inch 
fabric. 

No.  2937 — 10-20.  Size  16,  3%  yards  35-inch 
with  11/4  yards  35-inch  for  bolero. 

No.  2409 — 10-20.  Size  16,  3  yards  35-inch; 
2  yards  eyelet  banding. 

No.  2995-12-20;  36-46.  Size  18,  3%  yards 
35-inch  fabric;  1%  yards  35-inch  for 
bolero. 

No.  2463— 12-20 ;  36-46.  Size  18,  i%  yards 
35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2830— 10-20 ;  36-40.  Size  16,  3%  yards 
35-inch  fabric. 

No.  3040 — 2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  3  yards  35-inch 
fabric. 

No.  3038—2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  1%  yards  35- 
inch  fabric. 

No.  2815—1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2,  2  yards  35-inch; 
panties,  %  yard  35-inch. 

No.  2510 — 4-10.  Size  8,  4%  yards  35-inch 
for  all  three. 

No.  2974-10-20.  Size  16,  3  %  yards  35-inch; 
%  yard  trim. 

No.  2992 — 6-14.  Size  8,  2%  yards  35-inch 
fabric. 

TO  ORDER  THESE  PATTERNS 

« 

Write  name,  address,  pattern  number 
and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cepts  for  each 
pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents  for  our  new 
Summer  Fashion  Book  which  has  over  150 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRI- 
CUUTURIST  Pattern  Service,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


^itMiAovui  (JoM^ 

that’s  BETTER  than  "Mother  used  to  make" 


—because  it’s  done  the  quick, 

easy  way  with  CERTO • 


Yes— use  Certo  to  make  beautiful,  delicious  jams  and  jellies 
. . .  without  boiling  away  flavor  or  color !  Certo  is  a  highly 
concentrated  fruit  pectin  product,  and  pectin  is  the  natural 
“jellying”  substance  in  fruits.  You  just  use  Certo  to  help 
nature  along!  Over  80  recipes  included  with  every  bottle. 


I 

MPimiwCiiurRy, 


EXTRA  GLASSES  from  the  same  amount 

of  fruit!  Yes,  Certo  saves  waste,  saves  flavor,  saves 
lovely  appetizing  color.  'That’s  because  you  use  fully  , 
ripened  fruit  —  and  you  don’t  have  to  “boil  down.” 


Ondif  15  MmUtb 


after  your  fruit  is  ready,  your 
glasses  are  filled,  paraffined 
and  ready  to  put  away! 
Think  how  easily  and  often 
you  can  make  delicious  jams 
and  jellies  wdth  Certo ! 


Lfswtsj  mm,  ctxtttuo  witA/  CERTO  I 

A  Product  cf  Genoraf  Foods 
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FORn 

(WHO  BAKE  AT  HOME) 

ONLY 


Wfiat  makes  women  hsppy 


ANP  BAKES  LieHT 
EVEf^y  TIME 


y  YES  BECAUSE  IT% 

^  EXTRA-ACTIVE 


HEY!  Buy  3  packages  at  a  time. 
Keep  it  handy  on  your  pantry  shelf. 
No  refrigeration  needed — it’s 
always  ready  to  use. 

3  times  as  many 
women  prefer 

FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 


eof  AIVD  SAVE 


There  are  over  150  pattern  de¬ 
signs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and  occa¬ 
sions  in  our  New  Siininier  Fashion 
Book.  The  season’s  newest  fashions 
are  beautifully  illustrated,  w'ith  cot¬ 
ton  styles  galore,  from  the  popular 
go-everywhere  cap-sleeved  casuals 
to  gay,  glamorous  frocks  with  por¬ 
trait  necklines. 

You’ll  love  the  double-duty  outfits 
— sunbacks  with  cover-ups  of  cape 
or  jacket  for  street  wear,  vacation 
togs,  play  clothes,  airy  home  frocks 
and  pinafores  —  everything  for  a 
cool,  comfortable  and  fashion-right 
summer  wardrobe.  J’leuty  of  clothes 
of  all  types  for  kiddies,  girls  and 
juniors,  too. 

This  lovely  Fashion  Book  is  30 
cents  a  copy.  Early  ordering  is 
recommended.  Send  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGBICUETUBIST, 
Pattern  Service,  Box  42,  Station  O, 
New'  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Delicious 

'(COOKIES 

are  made  with  real 
old-fashioned  Colonial^ 
Molasses. 


IT’S  FUN  TO  LEARN  AT  HOME! 


7V<UHC*1^^€UtonU€^ 

ff ,  turn  your 
I  Spare  Time  ^ 
^into  DOLLARS! 


LEARN  AT  HOME  —  SPARE  TIME 
CUSTOM  TAILORING  FOR  WOMEN 
WELL-ESTABLISHED  SCHOOL 

Moke  Toilering 

0  Vocation!  — 

Too  Win  Tailor 
Your  Own  Garmenh 


LOW  COST 
EASY  TERMS 


Metropolitan 
School  of 
Tailoring 

Home-Study  Division 


SEND 
FOR  FREE 
BOOKLET 


Kenw  , 

City 

_ Slot* 

Today  in 

Aunt 

Janet’s 

Garden 


O 


I  4237  South  Indiana  Avttwt,  Dept.  A«|  •  Chicogo  15,  Hfinois 


^1%  atcli  for  Eate  Sleepers 

|NE  of  my  garden  excitements 
every  spring  is  to  watch  for 
the  late  sleepers  to  put  their 
heads  out  of  their  beds. 
Lilies,  some  of  them  at  least, 
are  prominent  on  this  list.  Regals  ap¬ 
pear  long  after  umbellatum  and  the 
coral  lily;  if  all  were  planted  in  the  fall 
previous,  they  may  be  even  later  com¬ 
ing  up.  This  happened  to  mine  and  it 
has  kept  me  guessing  as  to  whether 
they  intend  to  come  at  all. 

The  bordeau  spray  is  a  regular  thing 
with  my  lilies;  if  I  slip  up  on  the  job 
and  we  get  hot,  humid  weather,  I  might 
better  not  try  to  grow  them;  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  the  madonnas. 

I¥ankceii  Lily 

More  than  once  I  have  planted  the 
Nankeen  lily,  a  yellow  offspring  of 
madonna  but  never  got  one  to  grow.  So 
I  felt  comforted  when  at  the  recent 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell,  the 
speaker  on  bulbs  advised  his  audience 
not  to  plant  this  lily,  also  known  as 
testaceum,  and  the  Japanese  gold- 
banded  or  auratum  lily.  His  reason  was 
that  there  are  no  known  stocks  of  dis¬ 
ease-free  bulbs  of  these  two  lilies  in 
the  counti-y.  They  may  introduce  the 
disease  virus  to  healthy  lilies  in  one’s 
border.  Auratum — and  this  tallies  with 
my  experience — may  bloom  one  season 
but  usually  does  not  appear  the  second 
year.  It  is  so  handsome  that  many  will 
find  it  hard  to  resist  its  charms,  but 
now  you  know  what  to  expect  and  why! 

I  did  not  have  an  Easter  lily  this 
year  but  if  I  had,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  plant  it  outdoors  after  fiowering.  If 
it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  Croft  lilies, 
it  would  be  hardy  here;  the  only  way 
I  would  know  would  be  through  the 
man  who  sells  me  the  lily,  and  often 
he  knows  only  that  it  is. an  Easter  lily. 
Anyhow  it  is  worth  the  gamble  of 
planting  it  outside  because  bringing  it 
into  flower  a  second  time  indoors  is 
more  of  a  gamble  for  most  window- 
gardeners.  Some  do  it  regularly,  but 
more  fail  at  it. 

Hardy  Tulips 

My  tulip  purchases  are  confined  to 
the  species,  the  bulbs  of  which  are  col¬ 
lected  in  the  wild  state  and  therefore 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
better  than  those  fine  ladies,  the  hy¬ 
brid  tulips.  Red  Emperor  is  a  species 
tulip  but  no  hybrid  puts  on  a  finer 
show;  it  has  the  reddest  and  the  big¬ 
gest  flower  I  have  yet  had  from  a  tulip; 
besides  it  is  fairly  long-lasting  although 
the  strong  spring  winds  do  tend  to 
split  the  petals.  It  is  new  in  my  garden 
and  so  is  dasystemon,  another  species 
tulip  which  has  a  cluster  of  short¬ 
stemmed,  daisy-like  flowers.  More  fa¬ 
miliar  ones  are  the  candy-stick  tulip, 
the  water-lily  tulip  and  the  bright  red 
Eichleri. 

A  showy  combination  in  our  border 
edged  with  grape  hyacinths  and  the 
true  jonquil  listed  as  campernelle  rugu- 
losus  seems  to  please  our  friends.  The 
gay  blue  of  the  hyacinths  and  the 
golden  yellow  of  the  fragrant  jonquil 
clusters  make  a  happy  combination 
outdoors  and  in,  where  a  small  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  needed.  They  follow 
the  large  trumpet  daffodils,  another 
point  in  their  favor. 

—  A.A.  — 

An  old  shaving  brush  is  good  for 
dusting  pleated  lamp  shades.  The  soft 
brush  cannot  harm  the  fabric,  and  the 
long  bristles  remove  the  dust  easily 
from  the  folds. 
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Three  Siies 
to  fit 
Every 
Family 

Beat  high 
fcx>d  costs  and  en¬ 
joy  meats,  game,  fruitt, 
etc.,  the  year  round  with  this 
Ever-Fresh  Freezer  that  gives  you 
MORE.  Bigger  freezing  capacity,  more  ttor- 
age,  extra  economy.  Pays  for  itself  quiwy 
in  meat  savings  alone.  Write  for  free  afcu- 
lar  today. 
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46-48  Market  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y» 
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FOR  SALE! 

Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry,  Geese,  Turkeys, 
Dogs,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants, 
Seed,  Farm  Equipment,  Keal  Kstate,  and 
a  host  of  miscellaneous  items  on  the 
SIJBSCKIBEBS’  EXCHANGE  PAGE  of 
AMERICAN  -AGRICULTURIST,  pages  1# 
and  19. 
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Freezing  Fruits 


UST  HOW  would  you  decide 
what  sirup  was  best  for 
freezing  fruits?  Why  by  test¬ 
ing  to  discover  the  one  that 
makes  the  fruit  look  and 


taste  the  best  and  gives  it  the  best 
texture.  That  is  what  two  scientists  at 
the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  did, 
with  the  result  that  a  heavy  or  me¬ 
dium  sirup  containing  some  light  corn 
sirup  received  the  best  rating. 

They  tested  13  different  fruits, 
packed  and  frozen  in  22  different  sir¬ 
ups,  ranging  from  straight  sugar 
sirup  and  straight  corn  sirup  to  blends 
of  the  two.  The  fruits  were  defrosted 
and  served  to  trained  judges  who  vot¬ 
ed  that  the  blend  gave  a  better  product 
than  either  straight  sirup,  since  there 
was  less  oxidation  or  browning  when 
the  blend  was  used. 

The  fruits  tested  were  one  variety 
each  of  apples,  apricots,  blackberries, 
boysenberries,  loganberries,  peaches, 
prunes,  raspberries,  sweet  cherries, 
red  sour  pitted  cherries,  pears,  rhu¬ 
barb  and  strawberries.  A  total  of  2,798 
packages  were  frozen  in  these  tests. 

Mr.  Weigand,  who  with  Miss  Lois 
Sather  conducted  the  tests,  advises 
that  homemakers  use  either  a  heavy 
or  medium  sirup.  For  the  medium 
sirup,  use  5  cups  cold  water,  2  cups 


coim  sirup  and  2  cups  sugar;  for  the 
heavy  sirup,  use  4  cups  cold  water,  2 
cups  com  sirup  and  3  cups  sugar.  To 
make,  combine  sugar  and  water  and 
stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add  corn 
sirup  and  mix  well.  No  cooking  is  re¬ 
quired.  Be  sure  that  the  sirup  com¬ 
pletely  covers  the  fruit  in  the  contain¬ 
er  before  sealing  for  freezing. 

It  certainly  simplifies  the  job  not  to 
have  to  boil  the  sirup  and  then  cool 
it;  but  scientists  are  very  thorough 
and  when  they  say  stir  until  sugar  is 
dissolved  they  mean  just  that!  If  some 
of  the  sugar  is  left  undissolved  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  then  the  sirup  is 
not  right.  So  if  you  are  too  busy  to 
stand  and  stir  long  enough,  you  had 
better  heat  your  sirup  and  cool  it  be¬ 
fore  using. — G.  W.  H. 

—  A.A.  — 

»0  YOU  KNOW  THAT  .  .  . 

Rhubarb  holds  its  color  and  shape 
better  if  stewed  in  the  oven  in  a  but¬ 
tered  baking  dish  rather  than  in  a 
saucepan  on  top  of  the  stove. 

f  * 

Whole  grain  cereals,  both  the  cooked 
and  ready-to-serve  kinds,  are  higher 
in  food  value  than  refined  ones. 

^  V 

All  egg  dishes  and  all  recipes  in 
which  eggs  are  the  main  ingredient, 
such  as  custards  and  souffles,  should 
be  cooked  at  a  low  temperature  and 
not  over-cooked.  Too  high  heat  and 
too  long  cooking  causes  toughness,  dis¬ 
coloration,  and  poor  texture. 

si:  si:  S: 

Potatoes  boiled  in  their  jackets  re¬ 
tain  twice  as  much  vitamin  C  and 
three  times  as  much  thiamine  (Bl)  as 
baked  potatoes. 


Mrs.  WALTER  MILLARD  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  says  this  twin 
chair-table  combination  is  the 
handiest  piece  of  baby  furniture 
in  their  house.  It  was  made  for 
the  twins,  Deborah  and  David,  6 
months  old,  by  their  grandfather, 
John  O’Leary,  who  is  foreman  of 
the  Cornell  University  heating 
plant  and  a  carpenter  only  by 
avocation. 

The  chair-table  is  30  inches 
high,  27  inches  wide,  and  48  inches 
long.  It  is  made  of  lumber  cut  by 
the  twins’  father  on  a  neighboring 
farm  and  has  a  natural  finish. 
Plywood  was  used  for  the  table 
and  for  the  handy  catch-all  plat- 
forni  underneath.  The  table  moves 
easily  on  swivel  castors  which 


were  set  out  far  enough  so  that 
it  cannot  be  tipped  over.  It  is 
narrow  enough  for  ample  clear¬ 
ance  when  being  moved  through 
doorways,  but  as  an  added  pre¬ 
caution  rubber  brunpers  have  been 
inset  around  the  table  and  plat¬ 
form.  There  are  footrests  which 
will  be  attached  when  the  babies 
are  older. 

Mr.  O’Leary  drew  his  own  plans 
for  the  table  after  seeing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  somewhat  similar  single- 
seater.  He  made  his  model  higher 
than  is  usual  for  this  type  of 
thing,  and  his  daughter  says  it  is 
just  right  for  feeding  the  twins. 
Admiring  the  little  ones  are  the 
Millards’  two  older  sons,  Jimmie 
and  Johnnie. — Emilie  Hall. 
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Hotel  Syracuse  is  famous  for 
friendly,  individual  service— 
for  comfortable,  homey 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 
OTICING  the  tremble  in  Asa’s  voice, 
Jim  felt  like  kicking  himself  because 
he  hadn’t  thought  before  to  reassure 
him.  Now  he  realized  how  much  Asa 
had  been  worrying. 

“Your  arm  will  be  all  right.  It  will 
bother  you  for  a  while  and  maybe 
always  be  a  little  stiff,  especially  when 
the  weather  changes,  but  you’ll  be  able 
to  work  with  it.’’ 

And  then  it  was  brought  home  to 
Jim  how  weak  Asa  still  was  as  he 
noticed  the  tears  of  relief  glistening 
in  his  eyes. 

By  this  time  Asa  had  dropped  back 
on  his  bed  to  rest,  and  Jim  said: 

“Well,  I’ve  got  to  move  along.  War 
or  peace,  there’s  always  sickness.” 

Asa  grinned: 

“Yeah!”  he  said,  “you  ought  to  be 
thankful.  You  doctors  would  all  starve 
to  death  otherwise.” 

“You’re  getting  well  fast,  young 
man,”  said  Dr.  Jim.  Then,  with  a  mis¬ 
chievous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  added: 

“Some  way  or  other  a  little  bird 
warned  me  that  you’re  going  to  have 
a  visit.  As  your  physician,  I  want  to 
warn  you  solemnly  against  too  much 
excitement.  In  your  weakened  condi-  • 
tion  it  wouldn’t  be  good  for  you!” 

TP  URNING  on  his  heel,  Jim  left  the 
room,  leaving  the  door  ajar  and  Asa 
wondering  what  he  had  meant.  Then 
through  the  open  door  came  Martha. 
She  crossed  the  room  quickly,  knelt 
down  beside  the  bunk,  put  her  arms 
around  him,  held  him  tight  for  a  mom¬ 
ent,  and  then  kissed  him.  It  seemed  to 
Asa  that  with  that  kiss  their  two  souls 
flowed  together  as  one,  that  all  the 
heartaches  and  all  the  misunderstand¬ 
ings  of  the  past  few  years  were  wiped 
out  in  the  utter  joy  of  the  knowledge 
that  Martha  loved  him  as  he  loved  her. 

Before  he  could  speak,  she  whispered 
in  his  ear: 

“Oh,  darling,  when  I  heard  that  you 
were  hurt  I  realized  what  a  fool  I’d 
been,  and  I  told  God  that  if  he  would 
just  let  you  live  I’d  make  up  for  the 
wasted  years  and  all  the  heartaches.” 

Asa  tried  to  speak,  but  she  inter¬ 
rupted  him  again,  putting  her  hand 
gently  over  his  mouth: 

“Let  me  finish,  darling.  I’ve  been 
slow  to  learn,  but  I  know  now  that 
We’ve  always  loved  each  other — since 
we  wepe  children,  in  fact — and  that  we 
love  each  other  now  and  forever.” 

“Amen!”  whispered  Asa.  “You’ve 
said  it  for  me,  sweetheart!” 

CHAPTER  XXXVH 

ONSTANT  WILLIAMS  was  at 
Jim’s  house  doing  some  of  the  extra 
things  that  a  woman  can  do  to  make 
a  house  a  home  when  Jim  came  in  un¬ 
expectedly, 

“Mother,”  he  said,  “I’m  glad  you’re 
here.  I’ve  been  -w^anting  to  talk  to  you 
alone  for  some  time.” 

“Sounds  like  a  proposal  or  some¬ 
thing,  Jim,”  said  Constant,  laughing. 

She  pulled  up  a  chair  by  the  side  of 


his  big  one  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 

“Just  to  make  things  a  little  easier 
for  you,  Jipi,  my  dear,  I  think  I  know 
what  you  want  to  talk  with  me  about, 
and  I’ll  beat  you  to  it  and  say  that  I 
not  only  think  it’s  all  right,  but  I’m 
glad.” 

Jim  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  and 
said : 

“You  always  do  make  it  easy  for 
everybody  around  you.  That’s  one  rea¬ 
son  why  I’d  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  ever  to  do  anything  that  would 
make  you  unhappy.” 

He  paused,  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  continued: 

“Well,  you  know,  then,  that  I  want 
to  marry  Polly.” 

“Yes,  I  know.” 

Jim  fidgeted  around  in  his  chair  be¬ 
fore  he  spoke: 

“What  I  don’t  know.  Mother,  is 
whether  Polly  loves  me  enough  to 
marry  me.” 

“Fiddlesticks!”  Constant  retorted, 
with  considerable  emphasis.  “That  girl’s 
been  in  love  with  you  ever  since  the 
first  half  hour  when  you  were  tending 
her  mother  in  that  sleigh  back  on  the 
Kaatskill  Trail.” 

He  looked  up  and  smiled  half-heart¬ 
edly: 

“Maybe,  but  in  the  meantime  she 
married  someone  else,  you  know.” 

“You’re  a  doctor,  Jim  Miller,”  Con¬ 
stant  snapped,  “but  you’ve  still  got  a 
lot  to  learn  about  women.  Polly  Ste¬ 
vens  is  one  of  the  strongest,  most  in¬ 
dependent  persons  I’ve  ever  known. 
And  that’s  saying  a  lot  in  this  fron¬ 
tier  country  where  these  settlers  are 
all  individualists.  She  never  could  bear 
to  be  beholden  to  anyone;  she  thought 
she  was  under  obligation  to  us  because 
we  took  her  and  her  father  in  and 
helped  them.  Then  she  thought  you 
didn’t  love  her  and  she  married  King- 
man  just  to  be  independent.  After  all, 
Jim,  she  wasn’t  much  more  than  a 
child.  She  had  lost  her  mother,  her 
father  was  irresponsible,  and  she  hadn't 
had  the  experience  of  years  that  helps 
us  balance  our  judgment.” 

Jim  smiled  faintly  *at  Constant.  He 
was  glad  to  hear  her  defend  Polly. 

There  was  a  little  silence.  A  chunk 
in  the  fireplace  blazed  up  and  then 
dropped  in  a  shower  of  sparks  while 
Jim  waited,  realizing  that  Constant 
had  something  more  she  wanted  to  say. 

“Maybe  this  will  surprise  yqu,  Jim. 
but  I’m  going  to  tell  you  that  I’m  glad 
that  Polly  did  marry  someone  else,  or 
at  least  that  she  didn’t  marry  you  at 
the  time,  because  that  situation  result¬ 
ed  in  your  falling  in  love  with  my 
Hannah — ”  her  voice  trembled — “and 
that  gave  Hannah  the  opportunity  to 
fulfill  her  love,  to  have  the  man  that 
she  adored  and  a  baby  before  the  good 
Lord  saw  fit  to  take  her  from  us.  I’n\ 
sure  that  if  Hannah  knows — and  I 
think  that  those  we  love  who  are  gone 
from  us  do  know— she  would  approve 
of  your  man-ying  Polly.  Polly  Stevens 
was  a  wild,  headstrong  girl,  but  she’s 
smart  and  good,  and  all  she  needed 
was  the  taming  that  life  has  given 
her.” 


Constant  got  up  then,  leaned  over 
and  kissed  Jim,  picked  up  her  cloak, 
and  went  out. 

On  a  bright  October  afternoon  a 
week  after  this  visit,  Jim  rode  over 
to  Polly’s  farm,  put  his  mare  in  the 
barn,  took  off  the  saddle,  hitched  her 
in  the  stall,  and  gave  her  some  hay, 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  all  up 
and  down  the  settlements  when  on  sick 
calls  that  might  take  some  time.  Then 
he  went  to  the  house.  Polly  opened  the 
door  to  his  knock  and  said  with  an 
impish  little  gleam  in  her  eyes: 

“No  one  is  sick  here.  Dr.  Jim.  We 
didn’t  send  for  you.” 

He  got  a  warmer  welcome  from  Bob, 
who  rushed  forward,  full  of  the  news 
of  a  new  litter  of  pigs  down  in  the 
hogpen  and  eager  to  have  Jim  go  with 
him  to  see  them.  But  Jim  wasn’t  to  be 
diverted  from  his  intention  this  after¬ 
noon  : 

“Polly,”  he  said,  “it’s  a  grand  after¬ 
noon.  The  woods  are  beautiful.  Come 
on  and  take  a  walk  with  me.” 

She  agreed,  and  they  went  off,  leav¬ 
ing  a  disconsolate  Bob  with  his  grand¬ 
father.  After  following  the  main  road 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  they  turned 
off  into  a  piece  of  woods  and  soon  were 
climbing  the  gentle  slope  that  bordered 
the  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Genesee.  Polly  took  the  lead  and  Jim 
followed,  admiring  her  agile  figure  as 
she  circled  gracefully  around  the  trees 
and  clumps  of  brush.  She  was  still 
^im,  almost  boyish,  and  when  occasi¬ 
onally  she  turned  back  and  smiled  at 
him  he  thought  how  beautiful  she  was 
and  knew  that  he  would  cherish  for¬ 
ever  in  his  mind  and  heart  the  picture 
she  made  that  day. 

.^^FTER  a  while  they  came  to  a  little 
plateau,  cleared  of  trees  and  rising 
sharply  at  the  western  side.  When  they 
turned  to  look  back,  they  could  see 
the  Genesee  winding  for  miles  through 
the  clearings  of  the  farms  and  settle¬ 
ments,  the  bright  October  sunshine  ac¬ 
centuating  the  brilliant  colors  of  the 
maples  against  the  brown  of  the  oaks 
and  the  deep  green  of  the  pines  and 
hemlocks.  In  contrast  with  the  woods 
were  the  open  patches  of  meadows  and 
pastures,  colored  here  and  there  with 
the  new  green  of  winter  wheat  just 
nicely  started.  Polly  spoke  softly: 

“Kind  of  like  a  great  big  checker¬ 
board,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  Jim  agreed,  “and  I  was  just 
thinking  of  what  the  settlers  have  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  short  time  they’ve 
been  here.  In  spite  of  sickness  and  in 
spite  of  having  to  fight  a  war,  they’ve 
driven  back  the  forests  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  farm  sections  in  the  world.” 

“We  certainly  grow  stuff,”  said 
Polly,  “but  we’re  so  far  from  the  mar¬ 
kets,  Jim.  We  never  qan  sell  our  pro¬ 
ducts  for  much.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure,”  he  answered, 
dreamily.  “I’ve  heard  some  talk  of  a 
big  ditch  or  canal  to  be  built  all  the 
way  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  so  that 


LIFE  GIVES  SO  MUCH 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

Life  gives  so  much  of  joy 
in  common  ordinary  things: 

A  dandelion  beside  my  door. 
The  song  a  small  child  sings. 


Forsythia  in  April  rain. 

Ferns  beside  a  woodland  brook. 
White  chrysanthemums  after  frost 
In  a  sunny  nook. 

A  cozy  chair,  0  favorite  book. 

The  spicy  taste  of  seckel  poors. 

The  clock's  slew  ticking  on  the  wall. 
The  poster  bed  upstairs. 


These  are  the  things 
The  heart  will  treasure. 
Beyond  a  price. 

Beyond  o  measure. 


we  can  float  our  products  to  market 
and  bring  back  the  things  we  need. 
Now  that  the  war  is  about  over,  may¬ 
be  that'  canal  will  become  something 
more  than  a  dream.” 

He  waved  his  hand  toward  the  val¬ 
ley: 

“People  who  have  done  what  these 
settlers  have  done  can  solve  the  rest 
of  their  problems,  too.  I  like  that  new 
song  that  everyone  is  singing,  “Oh  say, 
can  you  see  by  the  dawn’s  early  light.” 

.  .  .  It’s  prophetic,  for  I’m  sure  that  a 
new  day  has  dawned  for  America,  and 
I  can  see  a  great  new  world  opening 
up  for  these  settlers,  their  children, 
and  tlieir  children’s  children.” 

He  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  lost  in 
his  vision,  and  then  added: 

“I’m  proud  of  them!” 

As  he  stood  looking  across  the  val¬ 
ley,  Polly’s  gaze  was  on  his  face,  and 
then  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper: 

“And  I’m  proud  of  you,  Jim.” 

He  turned  quickly  and  took  her  in 
his  arms,  but  gently  she  pushed  hun 
away. 

“Wait,”  she  said,  “I  want  to  talk. 
Let’s  sit  down  for  a  little.” 

They  found  a  comfortable  spot  to 
rest,  and  Jim  said: 

“What  is  there  to  say  except  that 
I  love  you,  Polly,  and  I  want  you  to 
marry  me.” 

She  looked  at  him,  her  face  soft  and 
her  eyes  worshipping  him: 

“And  I  love  you,  Jim,”  she  answer¬ 
ed.  “I  think  I  always  have  since  I 
first  knew  you.  But  I’ve  had  lots  of 
time  to  think  since  I  married  Henry 
Kingman.  I’m  a  different  girl  from 
what  I  was  then  and  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  you  know  me  as  I  am.  I’ve  been 
very  foolish,  ill-tempered,  highly  emo¬ 
tional  and  headstrong.  Maybe  I  am 
yet.” 

“Stop  slandering  yourself,”  he  inter¬ 
rupted.  “I  know  all  about  you,  and  I 
love  you  as  you  are.” 

“No,”  she  protested,  “I’m  not  sure 
you  do  know  me.  I’m  not  sure  that 
anyone  ever  really  knows  himself.  And 
I  won’t  marry  you.  Jim,  unless  you 
first  let  me  tell  you  as  nearly  as  I  can 
put  it  into  words  about  the.  girl  you 
want  to  make  your  wife.” 

“I  tell  you  I  know  and  love  that 
girl,”  he  said,  emphatically.  “We’re 
just  wasting  time.”  Then,  seeing  how 
much  in  earnest  she  was,  he  added: 

“But  go  ahead  if  you  must.” 

“I  began  to  fall  in  love  with  you, 
Jim  dear,  when  you  were  so  nice  to  my 
mother  during  that  terrible  time  on 
the  Kaatskill  Trail  when  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  whole  world  had  fallen  in 
on  me.  But  I  had  seen  enough  of  mar¬ 
riage  from  Mother’s  experience,  and 
anyway,  I  didn’t  want  to  feel  that  way 
toward  you  or  anyone  else.  So  I  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  my  feelings;  I  even 
tried  to  hate  you.” 

She  stopped  to  smile  a  little: 

“  I  never  quite  succeeded  in  doing 
that.  But  I  was  disagreeable  to  every¬ 
one  and  especially  to  those  who  tried 
so  hard  to  help  me.  I  just  wouldn’t  be 
under  any  obligation  to  anyone  and 
least  of  all  to  you.” 

“But,  Polly,”  he  interrupted  again, 
“I  understand  all  that.” 

He  put  his  arm  around  her. 

“I  can  finish  your  story  for  you,” 
he  told  her.  “Your  foolish  answer  to 
the  problem  was  that  you  married 
Hank  Kingman,  thinking  that  was  the 
way  out.  And  maybe  there  was  a  little 
spite  in  it.” 

“Yes,”  she  whispered — and  shud¬ 
dered.  “How  terribly  I  was  punished!  ^ 
I  tried  to  be  a  good  wife,  but  it  was  a 
horror  every  time  he  touched  nic 
and-—” 

“Yes?”  prompted  Jim,  gently: 

“r  used  to  ask  God  to  forgive 
for  the  onJy  wax*^  I  could  stand  Hank 
at  all  without  screaming  or  running  ^ 
away  into  the  woods  was  to  think  of 
you.  I  think  Henry  knew,  so  instead 
of  helping  him  to  reform  I  probably 
made  him  worse.  Since  his  death  I’ve 
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The  Settlers 

f Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
tried  to  atone  by  being  a  better  wo¬ 
man,  trying  to  keep  my  temper  under 
control.  I’ve  tried  to  be  a  good  farmer 
and  a  real  daughter  to  Dad,  and — ” 
she  hesitated,  “a  good  mother  to 
Henry’s  son.  That’s  what  I  wanted  to 
tell  you,  Jim.” 

She  turned  her  flushed  face  to  look 
away  and  said,  so  low  that  he  cmild 
just  hear: 

“Through  bitter  experience  I  think  I 
have  learned  to  control  my  emotions, 
but  they  are  still  there,  for  you,  Jim, 
if  you  want  them.” 

Jim  jumped  to  his  feet  and  stood 
looking  down  at  her: 

“I  tell  you  again  you  didn’t  have  to 
tell  me.  I  already  knew,  although  I 
didn’t  know  you  were  tearing  yourself 
to  pieces  with  your  conscience.  I’ll  say 
this  once  and  we  won’t  mention  it 
again.  Henry  Kingman  got  far  more 
from  life  than  he  deserved.  He  was 
beyond  help,  and  so,  for  .Heaven’s  sake, 
stop  punishing  yourself  over  him.” 

He  gazed  away  across  the  valley, 
and  added: 

“I  was  married,  too,  you  know.  I 
loved  Hannah,  but  she  is  gone.  We  are 
the  living.  We  must  carry  on  as  well 
as  we  can  in  a  hard  world.  I  love  you 
and  you  love  me.  We  need  each  other. 
And  I’m  sure  that  if  Hannah  knows, 
she  would  approve.” 

He  turned  to  look  down  intently  into 
Polly’s  upturned  face  and  grinned: 

“Too  much  talk,”  he  said. 

Slowly  Polly’s  face  flushed  and  she 
lowered  her  eyes.  Reaching  down,  Jim 
pulled  her  almost  violently  to  her  feet 
and  took  her  into  his  arms  and  kissed 
her.  Passive  for  a  moment,  she  sud- 


DO  YOU  WANT  ANOTHER 
STORY? 

OW  THAT  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  the  story  of  The  Settlers, 
I  wonder  if  you  feel  a  little  lone¬ 
some  on  finishing  it  as  I  did  when 
I  had  completed  the  writing  of  it. 

While  writing  The  Settlers,  I  trav¬ 
eled  in  spirit  back  to  those  long- 
ago  days  when  America  was  young. 
I  lived  in  the  cabins  of  the  pioneers, 
and  Nate  and  Constant  Williams, 
old  Joel,  Hannah  and  Jim,  the  Van 
Schaicks  and  all  the  others  were  my 
close  personal  friends.  Their  trou¬ 
bles  were  my  troubles  and  their 
joys  mine.  When  the  telephone  or 
something  else  interrupted  and  I 
had  to  return  to  this  modern  work¬ 
aday  world,  it  was  a  real  wrench 
to  leave  them. 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  is  to 
ask  you  if  you  want  another  story. 
If  so,  would  you  like  to  have  one 
written  by  someone  else,  or  shall  I 
try  to  tell  another  story  of  the 
men  and  women,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  built  the  foundations 
of  this  great  country?  Write  me 
frankly  telling  me  whether  or  not 
you  liked  The  Settlers  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  whether  or  not  you  would 
like  another  serial  story,  and  what 
kind  it  should  be  —  a  historical 
novel,  a  farm  story,  a  western  or 
a  mystery. — E.  R.  Eastman. 


denly  threw  her  strong  young  arms 
around  him  and  pressed  him  to  her  as 
her  mouth  grew  soft  against  his.  Then 
she  drew  back  a  little  and  whispered, 
her  breath  coming  short: 

“Oh  Jim,  darling,  it’s  been  such  a 
long,  long  time.  But  now  it’s  heaven 
beyond  my  dreams  to  be  home  at  last!” 

THE  END 


Clear  an  Acre  and  Add  a  Cow 


that  silage  will  be  dumped  directly 
into  the  bunks  from  a  dump-trailer. 
Elevated  milking  stalls  will  be  built 
of  home-grown  lumber  in  a  new  milk¬ 
ing  parlor. 

“Our  field  equipment  consists  of  a 
light  tractor  with  mower,  two  cut- 
down  jalopy  trucks,  the  field  chopper 
and  dump  truck.  With  these  the  two 
of  us  will  be  able  to  handle  a  herd  of 
60  head  and  still  have  time  for  build¬ 
ing,  clearing  and  other  jobs,”  Weikko 
said. 

Their  herd  now  avei’ages  30  cows 
milking  the  year  around  and  produc¬ 
tion  stays  between  10  and  11  cans 
every  day.  While  not  registered,  the 
herd  is  bred  artificially  to  purebred 
sires  of  the  Massachusetts  Selective 
Breeders  Association  and  Weikko  is 
looking  for  better  production  from  the 
heifers  being  raised  for  replacements. 

The  Holopainen  grain  feeding  ratio 
usually  starts  other  dairymen  asking 
questions  about  their  roughage  pro¬ 
gram  :  They  feed  1  to  8  in  summer 
when  cows  are  on  pasture,  hay  and 
grain;  and  1  to  6  in  winter  when  sil¬ 
age  takes  the  place  of  pasture.  Their 
300  tons  of  silage  contained  330  gal¬ 
lons  of  molasses  last  year. 

—  A.A.  — 

EMERGKIVCY  TRAINI^AG 
FOR  PROSPECTIVE 
VO-AG  TEACHERS 

OR  several  years  the  demand  for 
high  school  vocational  teachers  of 
agriculture  has  exceeded  the  supply. 
In  New  York  State,  25  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  high  schools 
hold  emergency  licenses.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  other  schools  would 
start  a  course  if  teachers  were  avail¬ 
able. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  this  situation 
in  New  York  State,  the  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 


State  Department  of  Education  are 
starting  a  program  to  interest  young 
men  in  securing  emergency  training. 

Prospective  teachers  must  have  a 
B.  S.  degree  from  a  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Following  an  interview  with  the 
staff  in  agricultural  education,  the  men 
chosen  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  short  intensive  professional 
course  at  the  1949  Summer  Session  at 
Cornell  University.  After  a  year  of 
teaching  experience,  these  men  can  ob¬ 
tain  additional  training  in  a  short  per¬ 
iod  and  become  fully  qualified  to  teach 
vocational  agriculture. 

Any  young  man  who  is  interested 
can  get  further  information  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  R.  Hoskins,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

An  hour  of  farm  labor  today  pro¬ 
duces  about  three-fourths  more  than 
an  hour  of  farm  labor  did  a  quarter 
century  ago. 


FIRM  ATIOIV 

One  morning  little  Betty,  age  4,  wrin¬ 
kled  up  her  nose  and  pushed  her  bowl 
of  cereal  away  from  her. 

“I  want  hot  Grape-Nuts  Wheat- 
Meal,”  she  announced  firmly. 

“I’ve  told  the  new  cook  a  dozen 
times  we  want  Grape-Nuts  Wheat- 
Meal,”  her  mother  sighed.  “Every¬ 
body  loves  it  so,  and  I’ve  told  her  it 
only  takes  3^2  minutes  to  cook,  too, 
but  she  has  a  mind  of  her  own.  I  guess 
I’ll  have  to  persuade  your  father  to 
fire  her.” 

“Oh,  you  won’t  have  any  trouble 
doing  that,”  cried  Betty.  “He  hates 
her,  too.” 

“What  makes  you  think  so?”  asked 
her  mother. 

“I  saw  him  pinching  her  cheek  just 
yesterday!”  .  . 
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use  before  starting  theirs.  The  one  he 
and  his  dad  built  is  by  no  means  tem¬ 
porary.  It  is  solid  concrete  with  a  re¬ 
movable  aluminum  roof,  and  has  a 
300-ton  capacity. 

Because  their  herd’s  appetite  for 
grass  silage  (they  eat  70-80  pounds 
a  day  each)  has  outgrown  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  silo,  the  12-foot  sides  will 
be  raised  3  feet  this  year  to  add  about 
50  tons  to  its  capacity. 

Last  year  the  two  men  filled  the 
silo  in  10  days.  While  John  finished 
up  morning  chores.  Weikko  started 
mowing  with  a  two-way  windrower  at¬ 
tached  to  the  cutter  bar.  When  his  dad 
came  to  the  field  with  the  dump  truck, 
Weikko  left  his  tractor-mower  and 
drove  a  dual-wheel  jalopy  tractor  tow¬ 
ing  the  harvester.  As  soon  as  the  truck 
was  filled,  Weikko  returned  to  mowing 
while  his  dad  drove  to  the  silo,  backed 
up  to  one  side  and  dumped  in  his  load. 
Weikko  would  have  another  load  cut 
by  the  time  the  truck  was  back.  Ma¬ 
terial  cut  in  late  afternoon  was  left 


to  be  picked  up  first  in  the  morning. 

A  borrowed  light  tractor  equipped 
with  a  manure  loader  was  left  in  the 
silo  all  the  time  it  was  being  filled. 
After  evening  chores  Weikko  would 
use  this  to  level  off  the  loads  dumped 
in  during  the  day.  “Each  night  I  ran 
the  tractor  back  and  forth  over  the 
silage  until  I  could  see  the  moisture 
being  brought  to  the  top,”  Weikko 
told  me.  “The  only  bit  of  mold  in  the 
whole  silo  was  caused  by  a  chopper 
breakdown  one  day.  The  grass  I  had 
mowed  dried  out  too  much  while  we 
were  fixing  it.”  The  silage  was  sealed 
with  paper  held  down  by  a  few  inches 
of  sawdust.  I  was  in  the  silo  in  March 
and  could  detect  no  spoilage  even  right 
next  to  the  rotted  paper. 

The  conventional  stanchions  will  be 
ripped  out  of  their  barn  as  soon  as  the 
cattle  are  turned  out  this  spring  and 
the  cattle  will  be  given  the  freedom  of 
a  pen  stable.  Water,  silage  and  hay 
will  be  available  in  an  adjoining  paved 
feeding  shed  which  will  be  so  arranged 


'^eikko  returns  to  mowing  while  John  drives  the  dump  truck  to  the  silo.  The  roof  is 
•'enioved  for  the  filling  operation  so  he  just  backs  up  to  one  side  and  dumps  the  load. 


STEP  UP.  .  . 

SPEED  UP  YOUR  PRODUCTION 
WITH  RUNNING  WATER 


WATER  under  pressure 
through  convenient  pipe 
lines  to  dairy  barns,  poultry 
and  hog  houses,  to  gardens, 
and  for  sanitation — means 
’  more  meat,  milk,  eggs,  poul¬ 
try,  vegetables. 


In  the  kitchen,  bathroom  and 
laundry,  running  water  means 
precious  hours  saved  and  need¬ 
ed  hands  released  for  farm 
work.  Running  water  availa¬ 
ble  to  your  live  stock  increases 
milk  and  egg  production  and  adds  weight  to  cattle  with  little 
or  no  increase  in  feed  consumption. 

If  your  present  water  system  isn’t  being  fully  used  to  increase 
production  and  save  labor,  do  something  about  it.  See  your 
electric  water  system  dealer — get  his  suggestions  as  to  how 
your  system  can  be  extended  to  give  you  greater  service. 


BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER 
NEW  YORK  POWER  &  LIGHT 


CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 


NIAGARA  an  HUDSON 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

a*d  Chaff  By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


n  CAN’T  help  getting  a  bit  of  a 
chuckle  out  of  the  reaction  of 
some  of  my  friends  to  the  so- 
called  Brannan  Plan.  For  fellows 
who  are  supposed  to  know  what 
is  going  on,  they  were  taken  completely 
by  surprise.  Of  course  I  was  surprised  by 
Brannan’s  ideas  too,  but  I  don’t  pretend 
to  keep  track  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Washington.  And  anyway,  I  was  on  a 
semi-vacation. 

Not  So  Original 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  so  very 
original  in  what  the  Secretary  proposes. 
His  idea  is  simply  to  use  the  machinery  of 
government  to  manage  farming.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  this.  This  country 
started  thinking  along  like  lines  during 
the  Hoover  Administration  when  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board  was  established. 

Then  when  the  New  Deal  came  in, 
three  agricultural  leaders  of  that  time — 
Henry  Wallace,  Edward  O’Neal  and  Earl 
Smith — really  went  to  town  with  super¬ 
planning.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  these 
gentlemen,  backed  by  a  coalition  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  corn  Congressmen,  we  witnessed 
for  a  number  of  years  a  succession  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  acts,  each  of  which  put  the 
government  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
business  of  farming. 

Secretary  Brannan,  apparently  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  impossible  to  stay  a 
little  bit  pregnant,  now  wants  to  go  whole 
hog.  Our  agricultural  tradition  since  the 
e^irly  thirties  being  what  it  has  been,  I 
honestly  can’t  understand  how  anyone 
can  be  either  surprised  or  shocked  by 
what  he  wants  to  do. 

Rocortl  Clear 

Readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
have  only  to  turn  to  this  page  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  early  Thirties  to  know  how 
I  fought  against  turning  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  then  for  the  solution  of  farm  prob¬ 
lems.  I  made  myself  so  clear  in  those 
days  that  some  of  the  big  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  put  me  in  the  dog  house  and  kept 
me  there  for  several  years. 

What  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  it  is 
not  only  the  Brannan  Plan  but  the  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation  that  set  the  stage  for 
it  which  accounts  for  the  present  day 
dismay  of  our  farm  leaders. 

Rank  and  File  Aceeplanee 

In  any  appraisal  of  Secretary  Bran- 
nan’s  Plan  it  must  be  recognized  that 
throughout  the  years,  rank  and  file 
farmers — those  who  actually  make  their 
living  from  farming  —  have  been  fairly 
content  with  having  the  government 
manage  more  and  more  of  their  business. 
Certainly  this  is  the  way  they  voted  in 
the  last  presidential  election,  and  from 
what  I  hear  there  is  a  lot  of  support  for 
Mr.  Brannan’s  proposals  from  the  kind 
of  farmer  who  merely  asks  “What’s  in  it 
for  me?’’  when  a  new  proposition  comes 
along,  and  also  from  those  who  as  a 
matter  of  policy  take  the  cash  and  let 
others  get  the  credit. 

So  don’t  laugh  off  the  Brannan  Plan. 
If  the  agricultural  price  level  continues  to 
slip,  if  a  real  depression  gets  started,  I 
predict  that  we  shall  see  some  things  hap¬ 


pen  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  govern¬ 
ment  intercession,  not  only  in  agriculture 
but  in  industry  and  commerce  as  well, 
that  will  make  the  Brannan  Plan  seem 
pale  by  comparison. 

FARM  NOTES 

It  was  something  of  an  experience  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Sunnygables  after  five  months’  ab¬ 
sence  and  find  that  Jack  and  Jean  Conner 
were  really  running  the  place  and  that  it 
didn’t  matter  much  whether  Mrs.  Babcock 
and  I  were  around  or  not. 

Of  course,  neither  of  these  young  people 
was  a  stranger  to  the  place.  They  had  both 
been  around  it  a  lot  as  kids,  and  I  think 
they  really  love  it.  Their  getting  married, 
however,  and  taking  over  the  operation  just 
as  we  left  for  Florida  was  quite  a  step  both 
for  them  and  us. 

I’m  delighted  with  the  job  they  have  done 
and  the  way  I  found  things  on  my  return. 
Jean  held  a  job  in  town,  but  still  found  time 
to  help  Jack,  who  handled  a  lot  of  poultry 
and  livestock  very  satisfactorily,  it  seems  to 
me.  He  started  out  with  about  1,000  pur¬ 
chased  pullets,  a  few  Brown  Swiss  cows  and 
some  30  calves  to  raise.  In  midwinter  he 
sold  his  pullets  and  replaced  them  with  2,400 
baby  chicks  which  are  now  10  weeks  old  and 
look  fine.  He  raised  the  calves  very  success¬ 
fully,  lost  only  one,  and  he  brought  along  his 
Brown  Swiss  heifers  beautifully.  Now  he  has 
a  dozen  of  these  heifers,  most  of  them  fresh¬ 
ening  in  May  and  June. 

Jack  and  Jean’s  ultimate  goals  are  a  lay¬ 
ing  flock  for  the  production  of  hatching  eggs 
of  around  1,800  hens,  a  purebred  Brown 
Swiss  herd  of  around  50  head  with  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  them  in  milk,  and  three  or 
four  purebred  York  brood  sows.  In  order  to 
handle  this  amount  of  poultry  and  livestock 
with  a  minimum  of  hired  help,  they  plan  to 
run  Sunnygables  as  a  grass  farm,  though  this 
year  they  are  going  to  have  to  grow  about 
10  acres  of  corn  for  grain  in  order  to  prepare 
a  field  for  seeding  to  alfalfa. 

I  also  found  that  Boots  up  on  the  Albright 
farm  had  brought  all  his  livestock  through 
the  winter  in  splendid  shape.  After  going  a 
year  without  producing  any  milk,  the  first 
of  the  40  heifers  he  owns  (they  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  high  grade  Holsteins)  are  freshen¬ 
ing.  This  year  he  will  have  much  more  pas¬ 
ture  than  he  can  use,  so  wiy  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  clipping.  He  also  will  have  available 
more  hay  than  he  can  use,  since  he  is  carry¬ 
ing  over  quite  a  bit  of  hay  and  grass  silage. 
To  balance  out  his  lack  of  livestock  he  has 
sown  better  than  100  acres  of  small  grain 
which  at  this  writing  looks  fine.  He  has  car¬ 
ried  over  several  hundred  bushels  of  oats 
which  he  will  grind  and  mix  in  with  his 
grass  silage. 

At  both  Sunnygables  and  on  Boots’  place 
the  boys  have  a  considerable  amount  of  baled 
straw  on  hand.  It  was  their  experience  that 
by  watering  and  feeding  their  pen-stabled 
cows  on  paved  areas  which  they  cleaned 
every  day,  they  cut  their  need  for  bedding 
in  half  and  had  no  trouble  whatsoever  keep¬ 
ing  their  cows  very  clean.  In  fact,  both 
boys  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  they  used 
no  more  bedding  than  they  would  have  used 
if  the  cows  had  been  in  stanchions  and  kept 
well  bedded. 


I  am  running  the  two  pictures  above  and  below  for  my  records  because 
they  teli  several  stories.  The  heifers  shown  are  almost  exactly  the 
same  age — about  29  months.  They  will  freshen  on  approximately  the 
same  date,  around  June  1.  They  were  raised  side  by  side  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions.  Both  are  daughters  of  excellent  producing 
dairy  cows.  The  upper  heifer  is  a  purebred  registered  Holstein.  The 
heifer  below  is  the  daughter  of  a  high  grade  Holstein  by  a  registered 
Brown  Swiss  bull.  While  these  heifers  have  always  had  excellent  health 
and  vigor  and  grown  well  from  the  day  they  were  dropped,  the  cross¬ 
bred  heifer  has  had  a  slight  edge  on  the  purebred  so  far  as  both 
growth  and  condition  are  concerned.  Is  this  a  reflection  of  hybrid  vigor? 
Will  the  vigor  show  up  in  lifetime  production? 

Another  story  these  pictures  tell  is  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  large 
thrifty  dairy  heifers  without  feeding  them  much  hay  or  grain.  The 
two  heifers  were  raised  by  Boots  Poelvoorde  with  good  grass  silage 
as  their  principal  barn  feed.  At  29  months  old  they  probably  had  not 
eaten  a  thousand  pounds  of  dry  hay  each.  The  pictures,  taken  April  25, 
1949,  show  their  condition  after  having  been  wintered  without  grain. 
The  pictures  also  show  the  excellent  pasturage — a  mixture  of  brome 
grass  and  ladino  clover — Boots  had  on  April  25.  The  heifers  were  turned 
out  on  April  15  on  excellent  rye  pasture  and  from  it  transferred  to  this 
pasture  the  day  the  pictures  were  taken. 


I  took  the  picture  above  on  the  farm  of  the  United  Sugar  Corporation 
which  has  large  land  holdings  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Okeechobee  in 
Florida,  i  was  interested  in  this  particular  bull  because  he  shows  how, 
by  careful  selection,  American  breeders  have  developed  ti  purebred 
Brahman  of  excellent  beef  type.  In  fact,  the  more  aggressive  Brahman 
breeders  are  claiming  that  their  cattle  have  a  higher  dressing  percent¬ 
age  than  any  other  beef  breed.  A  good  look  at  this  bull  shows  they 
have  a  fair  chance  of  being  right. 


American  Agriculturist,  JMay  21,  1949 
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Adrertisers 


CONTEST:  The  clark  farm 
equipment  division  of  Orkil,  Inc., 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  conducting 
a  contest  which  closes  May  28.  Six 
Wonder  Diskers — Clark's  "bush  and 
bog"  type  harrow — will  be  given 
to  contestants  who  best  complete 
in  so  words  or  less  the  statement, 
"A  Clark  'Cutaway'  Wonder  Disker 
(has  helped)  (will  help)  me  develop 
greener  pastures  or  otherwise  im¬ 
prove  my  farm  land  because  .  .  .  ." 
Contestants  must  reside  and  work 
in  New  England,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  or 
Delaware. 

FERGUSON  TOOLS:  Horace 

D’Angelo,'  executive  vice  president 
of  HARRY  FERGUSON  COM¬ 
PANY,  announces  two  additions  to 
the  Ferguson  line  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  a  manure  spreader  and  a 
manure  loader  made  especially  for 
use  with  the  Ferguson  tractor. 

QUACK  GRASS:  information 

about  a  new  quack  grass  killer 
called  Du  Pont  60%  Sodium  TCA 
Weed  Killer  is  available  from  Du- 
PONT  GRASSELLi,  CHEMICALS  DE¬ 
PARTMENT,  350 — 5th  Avenue,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  or  Wilmington  98, 
Delaware. 

POWER  SPRAYER:  A  new  pow¬ 
er  sprayer  has  been  added  to  the 
line  of  equipment  handled  by  the 
H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  COMPANY  of  Chicago.  The 
new  sprayer,  mounted  on  skids, 
provides  complete  service  for 
field  spraying  as  well  as  spraying 
livestock  and  trees.  The  Hudson 
Company  says  that  this  is  the  first 
time  farmers  have  had  available  an 
all-purpose  spraying  combination 
to  fit  every  need  from  fighting  fire 
to  spraying  an  orchard. 

BALE  LOADER:  r.  h.  blank  8c 

SON  of  Wolcott,  Iowa,  have  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  hay  bale  loader.  It 
was  designed  especially  to  deliver 
bales  from  the  ALLIS  CHALMERS 
Roto-Baler  to  a  wagon.  With  the 
loader  and  wagon  attached  to  the 
baler,  the  hay  is  baled  and  loaded 
for  the  barn  in  one  operation. 

WEED  CONTROL:  Available 

from  the  G  L  F  EXCHANGE, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  is  a  6-page 
folder  containing  a  1949  chemical 
weed  control  program. 


Jbis  illustration  shows  just  one  o 
me  many  processes  in  making  IN 
TERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPAN 
•nder  twine.  The  twine  has  al 
r®“dy  been  treated  with  oil  repel 
®nts  to  resist  rot,  mildew,  rat! 
•Wire  and  insects. 


Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


SCHOOL  PUNISHMENTS 

Our  readers  frequently  ask  us  re¬ 
garding  the  powers  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  teachers  and  other  school  au¬ 
thorities  as  to  corporal  punishment 
and  keeping  children  after  school. 

Under  the  New  York  State  law,  a 
teacher  has  the  same  power  to  punish 
as  has  the  parent.  However,  such  pun¬ 
ishment  must  always  be  reasonable 
and  moderate.  Also,  many  local  boards 
of  education  have  rules  prohibiting 
teachers  from  using  corporal  punish¬ 
ment.  If  there  are  no  rules,  a  teacher 
can  act. 

Under  the  New  York  State  law, 
teachers  or  other  school  authorities  do 
not  have  the  right  to  keep  children 
after  school  hours  against  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  parents.  Under  the  compulsory 
attendance  law,  children  of  school  age 
are  under  the  control  of  the  teacher 
during  the  hours  the  school  is  in  ses¬ 
sion.  At  the  end  of  the  regular  ses¬ 
sion,  therefore,  the  parents  are  entitl¬ 
ed  to  claim  their  children. 

If  you  do  not  live  in  New  York 
State,  write  to  your  State  Department 
of  Education  for  information  on  these 
subjects.  However,  as  a  suggestion, 
when  there  is  any  misunderstanding, 
the  first  and  right  thing  to  do  is  for 
teacher  and  parents  to  talk  the  mis¬ 
understanding  away  in  a  friendly  visit. 
After  all,  both  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  child. 

—  A. A.  — 

UNORDERED  GOODS 

"What  is  my  responsibility  when  I  re¬ 
ceive  unordered  merchandise  by  mail? 

Any  person  who  receives  unordered 
merchandise  is  not  required  to  ack¬ 
nowledge  its  receipt,  to  return  it,  or  i 
to  pay  for  it  unless  he  uses  it. 

The  person  receiving  it  is  expected 
to  deliver  the  merchandise  to  the  send-  ' 
er  if  he  calls  for  it,  but  under  such 
conditions  is  entitled  to  charge  a  fee 
for  storage. 

Incidentally,  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  does  not  knbwingly  permit  un¬ 
ordered  merchandise  to  be  sent  C.Q.D. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to 
prevent  sending  of  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise  when  not  sent  C.O.D. 

It  would  appear  that  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  stop  this  nuisance  is  to 
make  it  unprofitable,  which  can  be 
done  by  holding  the  goods  for  a  few 
months  at  which  time  any  possible 
liability  will  end. 

—  A.A.  — 

KNOW  THESE  PEOPLE  ? 

Mykola  Kozankewycz,  born  28  Au- 
gpist,  1926  at  Soszycia  Ryicowa,  Pol¬ 
and,  child  of  Mychaalo  and  Ewfrozyna 
Kozankewycz,  nee  Ferlecica,  living  in 
a  D.  P.  Camp  in  Germany,  seeks  a  cou¬ 
sin,  SEMEN  PETRIWSKYS,  about  28 
years  old,  a  farm  worker,  a  Ukrainian 
of  Greek  Catholic  faith.  Please  reply  to 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
20  S.  12th  St.,  Phila.  7,  Pa.  and  refer 
to  No.  21284.  The  person  Sought,  Semen 
Petriwskys,  was  born  in  New  York  and 
when  last  heard  from  was  living  in 
New  York  State.  ' 

^ 

Pawel  Paluszek,  the  son  of  Piotr  and  1 
Anna  (nee  Mitek)  Paluszek,  born  in 
1910  in  Poland  and  now  living  in  a 
displaced  persons  camp  in  Germany 
wishes  to  locate  his  sister,  Maria 
MENTASZ.  She  was  born  in  1893  in 
Lipnica  prov.  Lwow,  Poland.  She  emi¬ 
grated  in  1911  to  New  York.  Her 
brother-in-law,  Michal  Mentasz,  has  a 
farm  in  New  York.  If  we  can  locate 
him  it  is  likely  that  he  will  be  able  to* 
give  us  the  present  address  of  Maria  j 
Mentasz.  Please  reply  to  American  • 
Friends  Service  Committee,  20  E.  12th  i 
St,  Phila.  7,  Pa.  i 
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BENEFITS  RECENTLY 


PAID 


A  Friend's  Name  May  Be  in  This  List 


Gordon  Trimble.  R.  I.  Ontario,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Truck  accident — injured  back  &  shoulder 

Joyce  M.  Tomion,  R.  I,  Geneva,  N.  Y . .  87,86 

Auto  Accident — seveiie  cuts  &  bruises 

Helen  A.  Anderson.  No.  Tonawanda,  N,  Y,  25.00 
StriK'k  by  auto — broken  nose  &  bruises 

Carl  Covell,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y . .  25,71 

Auto  accident — bioken  nose  A  cut  forehead 

Leo  F.  Myers,  R.  2,  Madrid,  N.  Y .  48.57 

Auto  accident — injured  stioulder  &  cuts 

Donna  J.  Putney,  R.  I,  Lisbon,  N.  Y .  33.57 

Auto  accident — cut  forcliead  A  concussion 

William  S.  Bates,  R.  2,  Albion,  N  Y.  _  (13.34 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs  &  punctured  lung 

John  Oralis,  Jr.,  Walton.  N.  Y.  _  44.28 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs 

Ray  W.  Johnston.  R.  2,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y...  15.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises 

Emerson  P.  Bush,  R.  I,  Sanborn,  N.  Y .  25.71 

.\uto  accident — broken  «rist 

Earle  C.  Brenchley,  R.  I,  Tully,  N.  Y. _ 125. 0( 

Truck  accident— I'ractuied  skull 

Amos  Roth,  R.  I,  Clarence.  N.  Y. _ 41^43 

Auto  accident — severe  cuts 

Anna  Kastan,  R.  I,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y . .  38.57 

Auto  accident — broken  rib  &  bruises 

Leonard  H.  Grow,  Maiscna,  N.  Y.  . .  20.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  hip  &  wrist 

Frank  S.  Luta,  R.  I,  Savona,  N.  Y . .  93.5/ 

Auto  accident — severe  injuries 

Charles  E.  Teets,  R.  I,  Groton,  N.  Y. _ _  30.00 

Auto  accident — injured  knee 

J.  Adair  Lauder,  Victor,  N.  Y.  . .  „  20.00 

Auto  accident  -bruised  back 

Philip  D.  Stapon,  Aquebogue,  N.  Y.  _  75.00 

Truck  acciueiit — disiocaied  collarbone 

Dale  Henry,  R.  I,  Madrid,  N.  Y.  _  48.5/ 

Auto  accident — broken  ankle 

William  E.  Slocum,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.  72.86  ■ 
Auto  accident -lirokeu  ankle 
Lillian  S.  Chamberlain.  R.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  125. 7i 
Auto  accident — cut  scalp  A  luokcu  hip 

Marion  David.  R.  2,  Johnston,  N.  Y . .  98.57 

Auto  accident — injured  bead 
Nellie  Macauley,  R.  2.  Gouverneur,  N.  Y,  ....  20.00 
Auto  accident — injured  legs 

Alice  H.  Wilson,  R.  I,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. _  38.57 

Auto  aci’ideiit — cut  liack  and  neck 
Harry  VanTassel,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

(2  policies)  _ _  260.0b 

Auto  accident — fractured  pelvis 

Howard  J.  Post,  R  I.  Andover,  N.  Y .  21.00 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  strains 

Glenn  Darling,  deceased,  Madrid,  N.  Y. _ 1000.00 

Train  struck  auto — deatli  beueftts 

Elizabeth  Darling,  R.  2,  Madrid,  N.  Y . .  56.00 

Train  struck  auto — frac.  clieek  bone 
Elizabeth  F.  Dumas,  R.  I,  Constable,  N.  Y.  29.33 
Auto  accident — injured  foot 

Clara  A.  Stanhope,  R.  2,  Gasport,  N.  Y...  80.00 

Struck  by  auto — broken  leg 

Stephen  C.  Watson,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y . .  10.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  liead  A  neck 
Emanuel  Golding,  R.  3,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  18.57 
Auto  accident — fractured  ril),  cut  linger 

Eloise  1,  Chaffee.  Middlesex,  N.  Y .  65.00 

Auto  accident — f'-actured  ril>s 

Louise  C.  Bloecher,  E.  Aurora.  N.  Y.  _  75.00 

Auto  accident — cut  wrist  severely 

Lila  VanTassel,  deceased,  Potsdam,  N.  Y . 1000.00 

Auto  Tolled  down  enilianknicnt  deatli  bcneilts 
Doris  V.  McCormick.  Holley,  N.  Y.  130.00 

Auto  accident,  broke  leg,  cut  elbow 

Florence  Shappee.  Horseheads,  N.  Y .  62.86 

Auto  accident  broken  nose,  cut  chest 
Erford  L.  Biirtison,  R.  I,  Guilford,  N.  Y.  .  40.00 

Auto  ‘accident — concussion  or  brain 

Willard  J.  Ackerley,  Sherman,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Truck  accident — injured  slioulder 

Amos  Roth,  R.  I,  Clarence,  N.  Y. _ _ _  36.00 

.\uto  accident — cuts  A  bruises 

Myra  B.  Herrick,  Norwich,  N.  Y . .  53.57 

Auto  accident — broken  rib 

George  D.  Espe,  deceased.  Owego,  N.  Y . 1000.00 

Auto  accident — death  benelits 


John  H.  Hood,  Lewis,  N.  Y.  (2  policies)....  154.28 
Auto  accident— cut  scalp  A  injured  shoulder 

Anna  M.  Harding,  Waverly,  N.  Y . _...  16.66 

Auto  accident- -cut.s  A  bruises 

Stephen  D.  Place,  Sidne$  Center,  N.  Y. _ 42.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Ora  M.  Hall,  Lowville,  N.  Y. _ _  18.57 

Auto  accident — cut  foreliead 

Richard  L.  Hadcock,  Mohawk.  N.  Y.  _  45.71 

Auto  accident — injured  legs 

Selma  H.  Waick,  Sanborn,  N.  Y. _ 18.00 

Auto  accident- -cuts  &  bruises 

John  Sears,  Oneida,  N.  Y . .  38.57 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  ribs 

John  S.  Gray,  Windsor,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  knee 

Norma  M.  Ketchum,  Endicott,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

uto  acci  dent-  -concussion 

LaVerne  Petherbridge,  Byron,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  collision — broken  leg.  injured  chest 

Lehman  Mudge,  Sangerfield,  N.  Y . . 65.71 

.\uto  liit  tree — injured  liead  A  chest 
Wayne  McCumber,  R.  I.  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  ...  60.71 
Auto  accident — broken  leg 

MyrI  Flack,  Sanborn,  N.  Y . .  50.00 

Truck  struck  culvert— iirokcn  ann 

Mildred  M.  Cate.  Concord,  N.  H.  .  40.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  liack  A  legs 

Charles  0.  Ward,  E.  Rochester,  N.  H .  10.00 

Auto  accident — tire  blew  out — cuts  A  bruises 

Lawrence  H.  Sticknqy.  Lebanon,  N.  H .  30.00 

.4uto  accident — cuts  on  fingers  A  leg 

Edith  G.  Beland,  Rochester.  N.  H.  _  40.00 

Auto  accident — injured  leg 
Donald  N.  Ackerman.  R.  I,  Salisbury,  Mass.  24.28 
Auto  accident — bruises  'A  head  injury 

Mattie  K.  Parmiter.  So.  Vernon,  Mass .  48.57 

Auto  accident — injured  arm  A  shoulder 

Badih  N.  Bitar,  Fall  River,  Mass . . .  89.28 

Auto  accident — cut  severely 

Edward  P.  Muka,  Greenfield,  Mass.  _ _ _  24.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  A  bruises 

Stanley  J.  Kozik,  Ware,  Mass .  25.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back,  cuts  A  bruises 

Fred  E.  Burnett,  Conway,  Mass . . 80.00 

Auto  skidded — injured  shoulder 

George  W.  Murch,  Winthrop,  Me .  42.86 

Truck  struck  by  auto — injured  cliest 

George  P.  Rivers,  Hampden.  Me.  - -  22.86 

.\uto  accident — cuts  A  bruises 
George  W.  Murch,  Winthrop,  Me.  42.86 

Auto  accident — cut  chest 

Burpee  M.  Cole,  Vassalboro,  Me . . .  118.57 

Truck  stnu^k  by  anotlier  Truck 

Gordon  Lainberton,  Marshfield.  Vt . .  15.00 

Auto  accident— cuts  A  bruises 

Edwin  R.  Cole,  deceased.  Marshfield,  Vt.  1000.00 
Truck  accident — death  benefits 

Kenneth  D.  Dwinell,  Plainfield,  Vt . .  21.43 

Truck  accident — injured  back 
W'lbur  A.  Johnson,  Rochester,  Vt. 

(2  policies)  .  160.00 

Knocked  down  liy  car — severe  cuts  A  bruises 

Diana  Chouinard,  Moretown,  Vt .  130,00 

Truck  accident — bruises  A  fractured  ankle 
Katherine  B.  Hutchins,  E.  Thetford,  Vt. 

(2  policies)  .  120.00 

Tire  blew  nut  cut  arm  severely 

Bessie  L.  Woodlock,  No.  Bennington,  Vt. 

(2  policies  .  111.42 

Aiitn  aeeiiient  injured  iiack 

Andrew  Kissh,  Annandale,  N.  J .  75.00 

.\utn  aeeideni  cut  clieek.  loosened  teeth 

Mary  E,  Nahasko.  Clinton,  N.  J . .  20.00 

Auto  iieeideiif  straiiK'd  back 

Samuel  Bass  Flemington,  N.  J.  24.28 

Truck  aei'iilent  sprained  back 

Martin  Vese'ka.  Crosswicks.  W.  J.  . .  42.86 

Auto  accident  cut  slioulder  severely 

Michael  Horutz.  Rummerfield.  Pa . .  20.00 

.Auto  accident — cuts  A  bruises 

Robert  E.  Jeffers,  Westfield.  Pa . . .  42.86 

Auto  accident — cuts  A-  Iiruises 

Bessie  I.  Baker,  Gillett.  Pa.  . .  45.00 

Auto  accident — cut  tendon  of  leg 

John  H.  Farley,  Montgomery,  Pa .  130.00 

.Vuto  accident— concussion,  bruises  A  outs 


^oUc(f  ^ettceved 

North  American  Acciden}  Insurance  Co.  ot  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Right  up  there  with  the  best  in  good  looks,  too, 

Chevrolet’s  style  is  the  lasting  kind  you’ll  enjoy  for  years  to  come 


The  Styleline  De  Luxe  4-Door  Sedan 

Whife  sidewall-  tires  optional  at  extra  cost. 


A  farmer  knows  machinery,  and  he 
appreciates  Chevrolet’s  sound  con¬ 
struction  and  lasting  dependability 

The  modern  farmer  has  to  be  a  skilled 
mechanic,  too.  And  this  experience  with 
farm  machinery  makes  him  well  qualified 
to  judge  automobiles.  That's  why  Chev¬ 
rolet’s  powerful,  thrifty  Valve-In-Head 
Thrift-Master  engine  is  such  a  favorite  on 
the  farm.  It’s  engineered  to  serve  more 
dependably  for  more  years  .  .  .  under  all 
conditions  ...  at  less  cost . . .  with  less  care. 
It  meets  his  standards  on  every  point  of 
value  and  performance. 


For  the  tough  going  a  car  gets 
on  the  farm,  farmers  agree 

CHEVROLET 

is  the  most  Beautiful  BUY  of  all! 


There’s  nothing  quite  like  farm  use 
to  test  a  car’s  mettle— and  over 


Farmers  know  how  to  check  what 
they  put  in  against  what  they  take  out 
— they  know  Chevrolet  gives  them 
their  money’s  worth  and  more 

It’s  just  plain  horse-sense — the  best  auto¬ 
mobile  to  buy  is  the  one  that  gives  greatest 
value  at  least  cost!  Farmers  compare 
Chevrolet’s  advanced  big-car  features — 
Center-Point  Design,  Certi-Safe  Hydraulic 
Brakes,  Firm  Foundation  Box  Girder 
Frame,  Hand-E-Gearshift.  They  compare 
its  price.  And  they  agree  that  it  all  adds 
up  to  the  most  beautiful  buy  of  all! 


millions  of  miles,  Chevrolet  has  proved  itself  the 
champion  of  rural  America’s  roads  for  all-round 
ruggedness  and  durability! 

On  every  point,  Chevrolet  gets  the  farmer’s  vote 
for  top  value.  It  gives  him  styling  that  will  be 
beautifully  modern  through  the  years.  It  gives 
him  powerful  yet  economical  engine  performance. 
It  gives  him  lasting  comfort  and  safety. 

And  Chevrolet  delivers  all  these  high-priced  car 
advantages  at  lowest  cost.  American  farmers  know 
a  value  when  they  see  one,  and  they  see  Chevrolet 
as  the  most  beautiful  buy  of  all! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  'General  Motors  Corporation 
DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


On  side  roads,  back  roads,  and  even 
over  fields,  Chevrolet’s  smooth,  gliding 
ride  carries  you  in  comfort 

Country  roads  can  be  rugged — but  not 
when  you’re  riding  in  a  new  Chevrolet! 
An  improved  Unitized  Knee-Action  Ride, 
direct-acting  airplane  type  shock 
absorbers,  and  extra  low-pressure  tires 
smooth  the  roughest  ruts.  And  the  new, 
low  center  of  gravity  (without  sacrificing 
ground  clearance)  .  .  .  the  box-girder 
Frame  mean  that  you’re  comfortably 
cradled  between  the  wheels  in  this  easy- 
riding,  easy-driving  new  Chevrolet. 


You  want  to  see  everything 
around  you  when  you’re  driving  in 
the  country — and  Chevrolet  gives 
you  wide  safety  plate  glass  vision 


Your  Chevrolet’s  extra  visibility 
means  extra  enjoyment  on  those  Sunday  sight-seeing  drives. 
There’s  a  wider,  curved  windshield,  thinner  windshield  pillars,  and 
30%  more  window  area  all-round  to  make  sure  you  see  every 
last  bit  of  scenery.  You  ride  in  greater  safety,  too,  with  a  clear 
view  of  where  you’re  going  and  what’s  coming  at  you. 


There’s  room  for  everyone  inside  and 
storage  space  to  spare  in  the  trunk — 
which  means  real  riding  comfort,  as 
well  as  saving  many  an  extra  trip! 

This  new  Chevrolet’s  got  an  interior  that’s 
really  family-size!  Just  imagine  roomy 
"Five-Foot  Seats"  that  let  you  enjoy  the 
longest  trip  in  uncrowded  comfort!  And 
the  trunk  is  just  what  you’d  design  your¬ 
self — big  enough  to  carry  the  bulkiest 
bundles,  and  easy-opening,  too.  You 
don’t  even  have  to  turn  a  handle  .  .  •  o 
single  twist  of  the  key  does  it  all! 
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A  combination  sky  and  spring-fed  pond  on  the  farm  of  Charles  Riley  at  Sennett,  Cayuga  County,  New 
York.  It  provides  fire  protection,  a  reserve  supply  of  water  for  stock,  and  swimming,  fishing  and  skating 
for  the  family  and  their  friends. 


FARM 


POIVD 


By  I.  B.  STAFFORD 

State  Conservationist,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  U.S.D.A. 


N 


EW  YORK  STATE  farmers  who 
are  cooperators  in  34  state  soil 
conservation  districts  have  built 
1,213  farm  ponds  since  Schoharie, 
the  first  district,  was  organized  in 
1940.  Almost  1,000  of  them  were  established 
during  the  past  two  years,  504  in  1947,  and 
484  in  1948.  Only  15  were  built  prior  to  1945. 
But  that’s  only  part  of  New  York  coopera¬ 
tors’  farm  pond  story.  As  of  December  31, 
1948,  provisions  for  nearly  650  more  farm 
ponds  had  been  written  into  farmer-accepted 
complete  farm  conservation  plans.  They  will 
be  built  as  rapidly  as  individual  farmers  are 
ready  to  start  the  job  and  Soil  Conservation 
Service  technicians  can  do  the  engineering. 

Farm  ponds  for  stock  and  spray  water,  fire 
protection,  irrigation,  and  recreation,  includ¬ 
ing  fishing,  swimming,  boating,  skating  and 
picnicing,  are  mighty  popular  among  North¬ 
east  farmers.  In  the  six  New  England  states, 
and  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  2,426  have  been  built  in  eight  years. 

Farm  ponds  are  steadily  reaching  new 
heights  in  popularity  for  more  reasons  than 
their  all-around  utility  and  the  lift  they  give 
to  farm  economy.  Chief  among  these  extra 
values  are  the  attractions  for  all  members  of 
the  farm  family — Pop,  Mom  and  the  kids, 
and  C.eir  guests.  Farm  ponds  bring  Mother 
Nature  and  her  children  of  the  air,  soil  and 
Water  closer  to  the  farm  home.  Trees,  shrubs, 
and  multiflora  rose  fences  surrounding  ponds 
become  havens  where  birds  and  animals  rear 


fsmilies.  Flowers  bloom  there.  Ducks  sail 
majestically  on  the  pond  and  fish  playfully 
flash  in  the  water.  All  of  this  means  much  to 
farm  people — makes  the  farm  a  better  place 
to  live. 

Four  Tjp«»s  of  Ponds 

Four  distinct  types  of  farm  ponds  are  built 
in  New  York.  Each  presents  its  peculiar  prob¬ 
lems  in  design.  The  site  and  the  best  type  of 
pond  to  fit  the  site  and  the  need  for  water 
must  be  carefully  determined  by  surveys  be¬ 
fore  designs  are  prepared.  A  small  slip  in  any 
one  of  these  particulars  may  eventually  ruin 
the  whole  job.  The  four  types  are  (1)  surface 
water  ponds,  popularly  known  as  sky  ponds; 
(2)  off-stream  storage  ponds,  sometimes 
called  by-pass  ponds;  (3)  spring-fed  ponds; 
and  (4)  dugout  ponds. 

Surface  water  ponds  are  so  located  that 
all  of  the  run-off  from  the  area  above  them 
flows  through  the  pond.  Adequate  pipes 
through  the  dam  m.ust  be  planned  to  take 
care  of  the  constant  flow,  as  well  as  a  spill¬ 
way  for  the  flood  run-off  from  flash  storms. 
This  type  of  pond  is  probably  the  most  prev¬ 
alent  because  more  water  can  be  stored  for 
the  amount  of  dirt  moved.  Since  it  generally 
depends  on  the  watershed  run-off  from  rain 
to  furnish  water,  careful  planning  is  required 
to  insure  that  a  sufficient  supply  will  be 
available. 

Off -stream  storage,  or  by-pass  ponds,  con- 
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(<n  FARM  PONDS 

US.  SOIL  CONSERVATION  Service  techni- 
•  cians  have  developed  the  following  seven 
guideposts  for  selection  of  the  site,  the  type  of 
pond  best  suited  to  the  site  and  the  farm,  and  the 
design  of  the  pond.  All  seven  are  equally  im¬ 
portant: 

OThe  pond  should  meet  a  definite  need  — 
for  stock  water,  spray  water,  irrigation, 
fire  protection,  recreation,  or  a  combination  of 
these  uses. 

©To  supply  a  pond,  there  must  he  a  source  of 
water  that  is  free  of  silt,  barn  lot  drainage, 
acid  seepage  from  mines,  undesirable  waste  from 
industrial  plants,  and  sewage.  Spring,  stream  or 
surface  run-off,  or  in  some  instances,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two,  is  a  satisfactory  supply  if  it  is  under 
control  and  not  contaminated. 

©The  pond  must  have  a  fill  and  a  floor  that 
will  hold  water.  Some  soils  have  danger¬ 
ously  thin  layers  of  water  holding  soils.  These 
require  special  carq.  Borings  and.  test  holes  are 
needed  to  determine  the  soil  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  a  fill  and  floor  that  will  hold 
water.  Ordinarily  soils  that  hold  water  are  quite 
heavy  clays,  silt  clays  and  clay  loams  that  are 
never  drouthy.  Sites  to  be  avoided  are  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils,  or  where  limestone  or  shale  come 
close  to  the  surface. 

OThe  pond  must  have  adequate  emergency 
spillway  capacity  to  maintain  the  elevation 
of  the  water,  to  carry  flood  runoff  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  water  from  overtopping  the  fill  if  the  pipe 
that  carries  the  normal  fSow  from  the  pond  be¬ 
comes  clogged.  Generally  the  spillway  capacity 
should  be  sufficient  to  handle  the  maximum 
storm  that  may  be  expected  once  in  50  years. 

©Flow  of  water  into  and  through  the  pond 
must  be  regulated  to  meet  the  need  for 
v/ater.  Inflow  to  ponds  can  be  regulated  by  add¬ 
ing  to  or  subtracting  from  natural  watersheds 
through  use  of  diversion  terraces.  Ponds  must 
be  protected  from  erosion  in  the  field  above.  Full 
control  is  essential.  Inflow  to  off-stream  storage 
ponds  may  be  regulated  by  the  size  and  grade 
of  the  intake  structure. 

5^  Topography  of  the  pond  site  must  permit 
construction  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Flat 
slopes  are  preferred  to  steep  slopes.  Ponds  cre¬ 
ated  by  constructing  a  fill  across  a  natural  de¬ 
pression  should  be  limited  to  locations  where  the 
grade  of  the  depression  is  4  percent  or  less.  A 
pond  can  be  built  almost  any  place — on  a  flat 
plain  or  on  a  mountainside — if  cost  of  the  job 
is  of  no  particular  importance.  With  most  farm 
folks,  cost  must  be  moderate.  So  there  must  be 
care  in  selecting  a  site  where  a  good  sized  pond 
can  be  made  with  a  small  fill.  The  ideal  site  is 
a  saucer  shaped  area  with  the  rim  broken  by 
only  a  narrow  gap.  There  a  fill  will  complete  the 
saucer.  It  provides  a  big  amount  of  water  held 
for  a  small  amount  of  earth  removed. 

©A  drain  pipe  in  the  pond  is  desirable.  It 
may  be  used  to  keep  the  site  dry  during 
construction.  It  will  be  useful  when  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  earth  fill  is  required.  Drains  are  de¬ 
sirable  in  ponds  to  be  managed  for  fish  produc¬ 
tion  when  species  of  fish  become  unbalanced 
and  draining  for  restocking  is  necessary. 


G.L.F.  Green  Pasture  Growing  Mash  for  Pullets  on  Good  Pasture 


The  picture  shows  Arthur  Burdin  with 
some  of  his  8  weeks  old  leghorn  chicks, 
which  he  has  just  changecj  to  G.L.F. 
Growing  Mash.  Last  year,  on  his  farm  at  Lodi, 
N.Y.,  Mr.  Burdin  raised  1,400  leghorn  chicks 
and  was  pleased  with  the  results  and  savings 
he  made  by  using  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  lives 
baby  chicks  grow  rapidly.  They  double  their 
weight  many  times.  So  iFs  only  natural  that 
they  need  a  highly  concentrated  feed  such  as 
G.L.F.  Chick  Starter.  When  chicks  get  about 
eight  weeks  old,  growth  slows  down,  but  they 
are  bigger  birds  and  they  eat  a  lot.  At  about 
eight  weeks  they  really  start  to  “eat  their 
heads  off.’’ 

^wo  G,L,F,  Growing  Mashes 

G.L.F.  has  special  feeds  for  this  period. 
Feeds  that  are  scientifically  balanced  to  take 
eare  of  all  the  growing  chick’s  needs,  but  feeds 


that  are  less  expensive  and  easier  on  the  « 
poultryman’s  pocketbook. 

When  pullets  do  not  have  access  to  good, 
leafy  pasture,  they  should  be  fed  regular  G.L.F. 
Growing  Mash  after  they  are  eight  weeks  old. 
Greater  savings  can  be  made  when  pullets 
are  on  good  pasture  by  feeding  G.L.F.  Green 
Pasture  Growing  Mash.  Both  are  available 
in  pellet  form. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE  INC. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Yon  Can  Save  $6  to  $S  on  Every  100  Pnllets 

The  change  to  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash  will  help  make  great  savings  in  the  feed  bill. 
However,  even  greater  savings  can  be  made  if  the  following  practices  are  followed: 

1.  Get  pullets  out  on  a  good,  green,  leafy  pasture.  Pullets  on  such  pasture 
eat  from  5  to  10  per  cent  less  mash,  and  savings  up  to  10  or  15  per  cent  can  be  made 
by  moderately  restricting  the  amount  of  mash  fed. 

2.  Change  to  G.L.F.  Green  Pasture  Growing  Mash.  When  pullets  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  good  pasture,  greater  savings  can  be  made  by  changing  to  G.L.F.  Green 
Pasture  Growing  Mash  at  eight  weeks. 

3.  Feed  pellets  to  stop  feed  waste.  If  pullets  bill  feed  out  of  the  hopper,  or  if 
wind  blows  out  the  mash,  pellets  will  stop  both  of  these  troubles. 

4.  Start  pullets  on  whole  corn.  Another  place  to  make  a  saving  is  by  feeding 
whole  corn  to  pullets.  This  must  be  started  early  to  get  them  used  to  it.  They  can 
start  eating  whole  corn  at  six  weeks  and  will  do  just  as  well  on  it  as  on  cracked  corn. 


Mfr  o£t>  Yoi/K 

At  8  Weeks  Change  to.., 

G.L.F.  Growing  Mash 


cHAneiro  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash  sy/mms 


/ 
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MOWING  MACHINE 

Scf  'PeutC 


PART  n 


Editor^s  Note — This  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  article  on  page  9  of  the 
May  21  issue.  Save  both  parts  for 
future  reference. 

UTTER-BAR  alignment  con¬ 
sists  of  three  related  items: 
cutter  bar  lead,  pitman 
angle  and  knife  register. 
Because  of  the  relationship 
between  these  three  adjustments,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  make  one  adjust¬ 
ment  without  affecting  the  other  two. 
The  mower,  therefore,  should  be 
checked  on  all  three  adjustments  be¬ 
fore  correcting  any  one  trouble. 

Cuttcr-Ilar  I..eacl 

Lead  of  the  outer  end  of  the  cutter 
bar  is  necessary  because  straight  line 
operation  of  the  pitman  and  the  knife 
bar  is  desirable.  To  obtain  this  straight 
line  operation  the  outer  end  of  the 
knife  bar  must  be  ahead  of  the  inner 
end,  that  is  it  should  have  “lead”  when 
the  mower  is  at  rest.  Lead  is  neces¬ 
sary  because,  when  mowing,  the  strain 
on  the  cutter  bar  and  the  mower 
frame  springs  the  end  of  the  cutter 
bar  backwards.  The  amount  of  lead 
varies  with  the  length  of  the  cutter 
bar  and  recommended  lengths  are: 

Cutter-bar  length  (feet)  Lead  (inches) 

5  1 

6  1-1/8 

7  1-3/8 

8  1-1/2 

To  check  for  cutter-bar  lead,  place 
the  mower  on  a  smooth  floor  in  oper¬ 
ating  position  with  the  cutter  bar  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  outer  and  inner  shoes.  (For 
a  horse-drawn  mower,  raise  the  front 
end  of  the  tongue  31  inches.)  Pull  the 
outer  end  of  the  cutter  bar  back  as 
far  as  it  will  go  to  take  out  all  slack. 
Next,  place  the  tilting  lever  in  the 
center  notch  and  then  rotate  the  pit¬ 
man  wheel  to  bring  the  pitman  pin  to 
the  lowest  point.  Determine  the  amount 
or  absence  of  lead  by  stretching  a 
string  in  a  straight  line  from  the  pit¬ 
man  pin,  over  the  pitman  and  parallel 
to  it  to  the  outer  end  of  the  cutter  bar. 
Measure  the  distance  from  the  string 
to  the  back  edge  of  the  knife  section 
at  the  inner  shoe  and  from  the  string 
to  the  back  edge  of  the  knife  section 
at  the  outer  shoe.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  measurements  is  the  ac¬ 
tual  amount  of  lead.  If  the  outer  end 
of  the  knife  bar  is  back  of  the  inner 
ond,  the  knife  bar  has  lag  instead  of 

MEASURING  KNIFE-BAR  LEAD.— Stretch 
*>  string  over  the  center  of  the  pitman 
ond  extend  it  straight  to  the  outer  end 
“f  the  cutter  bar.  Measure  from  the  string 
♦o  the  rear  edge  of  the  knife  section  at 
♦he  inner  shoe  and  from  the  string  to 
♦he  rear  edge  of  the  knife  section  at  the 
oufer  shoe,  to  determine  the  amount  or 
absence  of  lead. 


lead.  Lack  of  sufficient  cutter-bar  lead 
causes  extra  wear  on  the  cutter-bar 
parts  and  requires  additional  power 
for  operation. 

Insufficient  cutter-bar  lead  is  caused 
by  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(1)  Lead  adjustment  incorrectly 
set  (on  mow’-ers  with  a  definite  ar¬ 
rangement  for  lead  adjustment). 

(2)  Cutter  bar  loose  in  the  inner 
shoe. 

(3)  Worn  liinge  pins  or  sleeves  in 
the  hinge  joint  between  the  yoke  and 
the  inner  shoe. 

(4)  Sprung  or  bent  yoke  or  brace 
bar. 

The  first  step  in  correcting  insuffi¬ 
cient  lead  is  to  eliminate  lost  motion 


LEAD  ADJUSTMENTS  (above)  —  Eccentric 
bushing  for  knife  bar  lead.  The  bushing 
is  located  on  the  rear  hinge  pin  and  is 
rotated  to  change  the  amount  of  lead. 
(Below) — Clamp  adjustment  for  knife  bar 
lead,  (see  arrow).  It  is  located  on  the 
front  hinge  pin. 


in  the  cutter  bar.  The  bolts  which  hold 
the  cutter  bar  to  the  inner  shoe  must 
be  tightened  securely  and  if  the  bolt 
holes  are  worn  out  of  round,  they  need 
to  be  drilled  and  oversize  bolts  sub¬ 
stituted.  Battered  shoulders  must  be 
built  up  by  welding  to  hold  the  cutter 
bar  snugly.  Badly  worn  hinge  pins 
must  be  replaced  and  if  the  hinge  pin 
holes  are  worn  also,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  replace  the  yoke  in  order  to 
obtain  correct  lead. 

There  are  several  t3q)es  of  lead  ad¬ 
justments  on  various  mowers.  One 
common  type  is  an  eccentric  bushing 
on  the  rear  hinge  pin  which  can  be 
turned  to  push  the  outer  end  of  the 
cutter  bar  forward.  Another  common 
type  is  a  movable  front  hinge  pin  held 
in  place  by  a  clamp.  These  adjust¬ 
ments  should  be  used  AFTER  lost  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  cutter  bar  has  been  reme¬ 
died.  Some  mowers  have  no  definite 
adjustment  to  correct  lead.  On  these 
mowers  it  may  be  necessary  to 
straighten  the  brace  bar  slightly  to 
obtain  the  correct  lead.  The  brace  bar 
can  be  straightened  by  heating  it  to 
a  cherry  red  and  bending  it  slightly 
or  by  bending  it  cold  with  a  hydraulic 
jack.  Do  not  attempt  to  change  cutter- 
bar  lead  by  changing  the  length  of  the 
drag  or  brace  bars.  This  adjustment 
does  not  change  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  pitman  and  the  knife  bar 
but  merely  throws  the  pitman  angle 
out  of  adjustment. 

Cuttcr-llar  Register 

When  the  knives  register  correctly, 
the  center  of  each  knife  is  under  the 
center  of  the  guard  at  each  end  of  the 
pitman  stroke.  Register  is  determined 
by  the  length  of  the  pitman,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  important  to  have  the 
correct  length  of  pitman.  If  the  knife 
bar  does  not  register  correctly  and  it 
is  known  that  the  pitman  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  length,  adjustment  for  correct 
register  is  made  by  changing  the 
length  of  the  brace  bar  and  the  drag 
bar. 

To  correct  knife  register,  first  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  the  knives  go 
out  too  far  or  not  far  enough  to  center 
under  the  guards  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke.  If  the  knives  do  not  go  out  far 
enough,  pull  in  the  yoke  and  the  cut¬ 
ter  bar  by  shortening  both  the  brace 
and  the  drag  bars.  If  the  knives  travel 
out  too  far,  lengthen  both  bars.  If  the 
pitman  rod  is  parallel  with  the  front 
face  of  the  pitman  wheel,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  both  bars  an  equal 
amount.  Changing  only  one  bar  chang¬ 
es  the  pitman  angle.  If  both  the  reg¬ 
ister  of  the  knives  and  the  pitman 
angle  are  incorrect,  it  may  be  possible 
to  eliminate  both  troubles  by  changing 
the  length  of  only  one  bar. 

Pitman  Angle 

When  the  mower  is  in  operation,  the 
pitman  should  be  exactly  at  right 
angles  to  the  pitman  shaft  and  parallel 
to  the  face  of  the  pitman  wheel.  The 
angle  needs  to  be  slightly  more  than 
a  right  angle  when  the  machine  is  at 
rest  to  produce  a  true  right  angle 
when  the  mower  is  working,  to  allow 
for  springing  back  of  the  cutter  bar. 

To  check  the  pitman  angle,  first 
turn  the  pitman  wheel  to  the  outer 
end  of  the  stroke  with  the  pitman  pin 
slightly  below  center.  Place  a  carpen¬ 
ter's  square  against  the  face  of  the  pit¬ 
man  wheel  with  the  end  extended  over 
the  pitman.  The  knife-bar  end  of  the 
pitman  should  be  %  to  %  inch  ahead 
of  the  wheel  end  of  the  pitman.  The 
pitman  angle  may  not  be  correct  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons: 

(  I  )  Drag  bar  or  brace  bar  either  too 
short  or  too  long. 

(2)  Bent  drag  bar  or  brace  bar. 
Wlien  a  bar  is  bent,  the  effective 
length  is  decreased. 

Incorrect  pitman  angle  causes  wear 
on  the  pitman  bearing,  the  pitman  pin 
and  may  cause  more  rapid  wear  on  the 
front  pitman  shaft  bearing. 


Pay  For  Your  Craine 
As  It  Pays  You! 

Order  your  Craine  Silo  now.  Pay  us 
while  your  silo  is  working  for  you! 
You  get  the  profits,  beauty  and  pride 
of  ownership  that  go  with  a  durable 
Craine  —  while  you’re  paying  for  it. 

You  can’t  beat  a  Craine  as  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  in  good  feeding.  And 
you  can’t  beat  our  terms  for  making 
your  silo  purchase  easy.  Like  thou¬ 
sands  of  others,  you’ll  call  your 
Craine  “the  best  buy  I  ever  made.” 

WRITE  NOW  .  . .  for  details  on  Craine 
Silos  .  .  .  easy  credit  terms  —  and  for 
help  in  planning  your  new  silo. 


Craine,  Inc.,  619  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


3-Model  Mowers  $89.50  up. 


Most  useful  machine  of  its  kind.  Mows 
grass  or  weeds,  cuts  close  to  trees,  fences, 
buildings;  tills  soil,  cultivates  the  new 
^  scientific  way ;  moves  snow,  pumps  water, 
'  runs  grinders, etc.  2  H.P.  “Red  Seal  Con¬ 
tinental  Motor.”  Self-propelled.  Two 
speeds— slow  for  heavy  mowing  or  culti¬ 
vating,  normal  speed  for  ordinary  work 
and  for  moving  about.  Free  wheeling. 
Thousands  in  use.  Specially  designed  for 
farms,  truck  gardens,  private  homes. 


estates,  etc.  Other  tools  can  be  added  to  make  it 
the  most  versatile  machine  you’ve  ever  owned. 
Free  details  and  low  pri('os.  Now  in  our  45th  year. 


OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  2-93’  [awn  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


r  Manufacturer’s  surplus  lets  you  buy  DIRECT.  LIMITED 
TIME  ONLY!  Standard  make  knives.  Original  equipment 
on  leading  machines  For  yeors.  If  your  replacement  part 
number  is  listed  below,  order  now.  Sent  in  sets  of  3. 


Remittance  with  Older  or  C.O.D.  Same  low  prices  for 


additional  knives.  OfFer  limited 


CSDEf  lY  fEPU^EMEwr  ESBT  KO.  ■ 
roFfW.  r,*.f  I 

4010sr»3.l18 _ t  8l>0»rl 

5010  or  N  or  »1 _ $  7  00  sol 

6010orlor  1J7 _ $11.00  wl 

K  or  158 _ $13  00  lot 

POStAl  CHAIGtS  INCtUDED 


to  IJ.O.A.  SEND  TODA’TI 

MeWiT  BACK 
eUARAHTlt; 

AQRKULTURAL 

KNIVES 

Baldwinsviile,  N.Y. 


When  writina  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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THEY  noiN’T  LIKE  IT 

LL  OVER  America,  your  farm  officers  and  lead¬ 
ers  are  almost  unanimously  highly  critical  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  P.  Brannan’s  plan 
to  pull  both  food  producers  and  consumers  out  of 
their  troubles  by  their  own  boot  straps. 

As  you  know,  the  Brannan  Plan  would  let  farm 
prices  seek  their  own  level  in  the  market  so  that 
consumers  would  get  cheap  food  and  then  producers 
would  be  paid  subsidies  out  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
to  bring  their  prices  up  to  a  satisfactory  level.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  plan  is  a  scheme  for  almost  com¬ 
plete  production  control  and  regimentation  of  the 
farmer. 

Commenting  on  this  plan  and  other  proposals  to 
aid  agriculture  as  they  would  apply  to  the  poultry 
industry,  Ncppco  News  says: 

“How  many  chickens  do  you  want  to  keep  next 
year  and  the  next?  You  may  be  privileged  to  make 
that  decision  yourself,  or  you  may  have  someone 
else  make  it  for  you,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
farm  program  eventually  put  into  law  by  Congress. 
Today  there  are  three  possible  plans: 

(1)  The  present  law  providing  a  support  level  of 
90%  of  parity  for  some  agricultural  products. 

(2)  The  Aiken  Plan,  which  will  go  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1950,  unless  some  law  is  passed  to  re¬ 
place  it.  This  law  provides  for  flexible  supports 
ranging  from  zero  to  90%  of  parity,  and  is  the  most 
sensible  plan  proposed  yet. 

(3)  The  Brannan  proposal.” 

Commenting  further  on  this  last  scheme,  Neppco 
says  that  there  is  talk  of  trying  out  the  Brannan 
Plan  on  hogs.  “Now,  supposing  hog  prices  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  seek  their  own  level  and  as  a  result  the 
price  of  pork  products  go  to  a  real  low  level  in  re¬ 
tail  stores,  what  will  that  do  to  the  price  of  poul¬ 
try  meat?  Well,  that  is  only  just  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  upsets  that  could  result  from  this  plan  to 
interfere  with  economic  law.” 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  traveling  around  the  country  with  promises  of 
what  the  Brannan  Plan  will  do  for  farmers.  At  first 
glance  it  looks  good,  but  should  this  plan  go  into 
operation  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  America 
billions  of  dollars.  Taxpayers  are  already  beginning 
to  revolt!  Eventually,  therefore,  this  uneconomic 
scheme  would  blow  sky  high,  and  farmers  would 
be  left  with  all  of  the  controls  and  regimentation 
and  with  no  money  to  show  for  it. 

The  more  leaders  and  farmers  think  about  this 
Brannan  Plan,  the  less  they  like  it.  But  the  point 
is  to  think  soon  enough  to  let  your  representatives 
in  Congress  know  how  you  feel  before  it  gets 
fastened  on  to  you! 

FARMERS  MAKE  SlJGGESTIOI%  S 

HE  OTHER  DAY  some  25  to  30  farmers  and 
farm  leaders  from  all  over  the  Northeast  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  editorial  offices  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  and  discussed  some  of  the  problems  of  the  farm 
and  the  farm  home  and  how  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  could  be  of  more  help  to  you. 

Harper  Sibley,  owner  of  many  farms  in  several 
different  parts  of  America,  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  family  farm  and  operates  his  own  farms  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  operators  every  chance  to  use 
their  own  ability,  develop  their  individuality,  and 
make  a  home  as  well  as  a  farm. 

Someone  raised  the  question  of  what  constitutes 
a  family  farm,  and  Herbert  Voorhees,  President  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
said  that  he  thought  a  family  farm  should  be  de¬ 
fined  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  family  that 
wanted  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  work  it. 

Warren  Hawley,  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was  sure  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  farm  is  growing  in  size  and  must  grow  in  order 
to  justify  both  the  modern  equipment  and  high 


priced  labor.  This  is  necessary,  too,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  right  standard  of  living  on  the  farm 
and  to  educate  the  children. 

Mr.  Voorhees  also  suggested  to  the  editors 
of  American  Agriculturist  that  instead  of  talking 
about  less  government  in  agriculture  and  in  busi¬ 
ness,  we  should  just  say  less  government — ^period. 

In  a  discussion  of  farm  equipment,  I  stated  that 
I  thought  the  equipment  manufacturers  and  dealers 
had  made  great  progress  in  recent  years  in  better 
adaptation  of  faim  equipment  to  conditions  on  east- 
exm  faims.  Jim  Hall  said  that  more  progress  was 
needed  in  standai’dizing  equipment  parts  so  that  it 
wasnT  so  difficult  to  get  parts  or  to  make  repairs. 

Amos  Dixon  of  Stillwatei’,  New  Jersey,  speaking 
both  as  a  former  salesman  of  farm  equipment  and 
as  a  practising  farmer  in  New  Jersey,  thought  that 
the  greatest  need  in  farm  equipment  now  is  still 
further  to  improve  the  safety  devices,  and  that  the 
farmer,  when  purchasing,  should  think  more  of  the 
dux-ability  or  lasting  qualities  of  the  equipment  and 
not  so  much  about  the  first  price. 

Miss  Elizabeth  MacDonald,  former  President  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus, 
stated  that  the  government  policy  on  potatoes  was 
an  excellent  example  of  how  the  American  farmer 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

“The  present  generation  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  that  posterity  has  ever  attempted 
to  finance.” — James  H.  Stone. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

was  being  regimented.  On  the  subject  of  potatoes, 
several  of  the  group  were  emphatic  that  it  was  just 
too  bad  that  it  seems  so  difficult  to  get  good  eating 
potatoes  in  any  of  the  smaller  centers. 

James  Colby,  a  potato  grower  in  New  Hampshire, 
stated  that  he  thought  that  too  many  farmers  were 
growing  potatoes  for  the  government  and  not 
enough  of  them  were  paying  attention  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  potatoes  for  food. 

Henry  Sherwood,  Master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  spoke  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number 
of  farm  ponds  in  the  northeastern  states.  In  the 
last  eight  years,  2,426  farm  ponds  have  been  built 
in  the  northeastern  states.  (See  Page  1  of  this 
issue).  The  building  of  more  farm  ponds  is  one  of 
the  projects  of  the  New  York  State  Grange  as  well 
as  of  American  Agriculturist  and  the  Soil  Conserv¬ 
ation  Service.  Mr.  Sherwood  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  need  for  farm  ponds  and  how  to  build  them 
will  be  discussed  on  lecturers’  programs  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  one  of  the  over  nine  hundred  subordin¬ 
ate  granges  in  the  State. 

THE  DAILY  SLAUGHTER 

F  ALL  OF  YOU  could  read  the  letters  and  news¬ 
paper  stories  of  farm  and  highway  accidents  that 
have  come  to  my  desk  since  I  asked  you  in  the  last 
issue  to  send  them  in,  I  am  sure  that  hundreds  of 
injuries  could  be  prevented  and  lives  saved. 

About  the  most  sickening  accident  reported  to  me 
was  one  that  happened  just  the  other  night  in 
Broome  County,  New  York,  when  an  automobile 
plowed  into  the  rear  of  a  farm  wagon  loaded  with 
young  people  from  the  Chenango  Forks  Central 
School  out  for  a  hayride.  A  lantern  hung  on  the 
back  of  the  wagon,  but  there  was  a  heavy  fog  and 
the  driver  of  the  automobile  just  didn’t  see  the 
wagon  in  time.  Result:  11  young  people  and  2  adults 
were  injured,  some  of  them  critically,  many  of  them 
crippled  for  life. 

More  care  would  have  prevented  this  slaughter. 


On  May  20,  Merwyn  Clemons,  Copenhagen,  New 
York,  died  when  his  trousers  caught  in  the  lugs  of 
his  tractor  and  tore  his  leg  completely  from  his 
body. 

Almost  all  farmers  are  too  careless  in  operating 
their  tractors. 

Keep  your  letters  and  newspaper  stories  coming. 
With  your  help  we  may  be  able  to  save  at  least 
one  life,  which  will  make  the  whole  effort  more 
than  worthwhile. 

.lOSIE  IS  I^LTTE  A  GAL 

OENSTATE  VEEMAN  JOSIE,  a  Holstein  cow 
owned  by  Pennsylvania  State  College,  leads  the 
United  States  as  a  lifetime  milk  px-oducer.  She  is 
15  yeax's  old  and  still  doing  exceptionally  well.  Up 
to  July  1,  1948,  she  had  pxoduced  222,503  pounds  of 
milk  testing  3.2%  and  7,019.8  pounds  of  fat  in  12 
lactations  of  4,000  days.  What  were  the  conditions 
that  resulted  in  the  long  life  pi’oductioxi  of  Pen- 
state  Josie? 

You  daix’yxiien  have  or  have  had  long-time  pro¬ 
ducers  of  your  own  of  which  you  were  px-oud.  Tell 
us  about  them.  In  particular,  tell  us  why,  in  your 
opinion,  your  cow  was  such  a  good  long-time  pro¬ 
ducer.  American  Agriculturist  is  trying  to  get  some 
information  that  may  lead  to  methods  of  keeping 
up  cow  production  for  a  longer  term  than  is  now 
possible.  You  practicing  dairymen  are  the  best 
sources  of  such  information. 

For  the  best  letter  on  this  subject  written  from 
actual  expex’ience,  we  are  offering  a  first  prize  of 
$25.  Smaller  prizes  will  be  paid  for  all  the  good  let¬ 
ters  that  we  can  use.  Of  course,  the  ,real  return  to 
all  dairymen  from  this  project  would  be  in  the  tre¬ 
mendous  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  milk  if 
a  method  could  be  found  to  lengthen  the  average 
high  productive  period  of  a  cow  for  even  a  short 
time  beyond  the  present  low  average. 

DO  YOU  DRIAK  EYOUGH  WATER? 

OST  OF  US,  says  the  Medical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  don’t  drink  enough  watex’.  The 
human  body  is  composed  of  70%  water,  and  it  is 
essential  that  it  get  a  full  supply.  An  over-supply 
is  not  harmful;  an  under-supply  is. 

It  is  well  to  remember  also  that  people  who  per¬ 
spire  heavily  in  hot  weather  -lose  too  much  salt 
from  the  system  to  maintain  good  health.  Salt 
tablets  kept  on  hand  are  a  convenient  way  to  make 
up  this  deficiency. 

EASTMAA’S  CHESTNUT 

FOUND  THIS  story  in  an  issue  dated  1893  of  that 
delightful  old  country*  magazine,  The  Youth’s 
Companion,  long  since  out  of  publication. 

Two  old-time  Vermont  country  pastors  passed 
each  other  on  a  country  road  one  bright  summer 
morning.  One,  who  was  very  careful  of  his  personal 
appearance,  was  dressed  right  up  to  the  last  min¬ 
ute  in  style,  but  his  horse  and  buggy  were  some¬ 
thing  else  again.  The  buggy  had  long  lost  all  trace 
of  paint  and  apparently  was  stored  where  the  hens 
could  use  it  as  a  roost.  In  keeping  with  the  buggy 
was  the  horse,  a  dirty  old  rackabones  with  protrud¬ 
ing  ribs  and  hips. 

The  other  minister  had  a  beautiful  horse  and  a 
shining  new  buggy,  but  his  clothes  were  patched 
and  not  too  clean,  and  it  had  been  many  a  long  day 
since  he  had  had  a  haircut. 

The  two  ministers  stopped  to  pass  the  time  of 
day,  and  after  a  moment  one  of  them  said: 

“Brother  Harris,  I  should  think  you’d  be  ashamed 
of  that  horse!” 

To  which  the  other  replied: 

“Bx’other  Spencex’,  I  should  think  that  horse  would 
be  ashamed  of  you!” 

“Giddap!” 

“Giddap!” 


Cherry  St,. 

it  Pouflh- 
President 
Cir'-ulatien 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

JIIILKs  June  Class  lA  Milk  Price  in  the  New  York  markets  will  re- 

main  at  $5.02.  A  drop  of  44  cents  a  hundred  had  been  feared. 

At  present  the  New  York  Class  1  price  is  tied  to  the  Boston  price.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  department  store  sales  compared  to  last  year  (one  of  the  factors  that 
determine  the  Boston  price)  prevented  a  drop. 

Estimated  uniform  price  of  May  milk  in  New  York  market  is  $3.55  a  cwt. 
This  is  for  milk  testing  3.5  per  cent  and  with  the  usual  differentials.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  actual  price  will  be  made  by  June  14. 

The  April  uniform  price  was  $3.72  which  was  $1.15  below  April,  1948.  Pro¬ 
duction  for  the  New  York  market  during  April  was  17  per  cent  above  a  year 
ago  and  1,144  more  dairymen  shipped  milk  to  New  York  than  a  year  ago.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk  in  the  New  York  area  in  April  was  about  three-fourths 
of  1  per  cent  BELOW  April  of  last  year. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  plan  to  increase  milk  consumption  in  New  York 
state  through  more  milk  promotion.  An  over-all  group  called  “Milk  for  Health, 
Inc.”  has  been  set  up.  Jacob  Pratt  of  Schaghticoke  is  the  president;  Hevey 
Whitman  of  Niagara  Frontier  Bargaining  Agency  is  vice  president;  R.  P.  Kin¬ 
ney,  president  of  Eastern  Producers  is  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Swartz  of 
Syracuse  is  secretary. 

Purpose  of  “Milk  for  Health”  is  to  correlate  milk  promotion  activities  and 
to  allocate  to  ADA  and  National  Dairy  Council  money  from  milk  check  de¬ 
ductions.  Dairymen  are  being  asked  to  contribute  one  cent  per  cwt.  of  milk. 

MILK  PRICE  CIJTTI1\G;  Exceedingly  disturbing  to  dairymen  is  the 

drop  of  three  ccnts  per  quart  in  the  retail 
price  of  milk  made  by  several  large  dealers  in  northern  New  Jersey  on  May  23. 
No  dealer  has  admitted  that  he  started  it,  but  the  drop  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  “a  price  cutting  war”  to  meet  competition  of  small  dealers  who  have  been 
buying  milk  below  established  prices.  If  price  cutting  continues,  and  particular¬ 
ly  if  it  spreads  to  New  York,  a  chaotic  market  condition  is  almost  aertain 
to  result.  This  would  be  disastrous  to  producers  and  in  the  long  run  could  be 
detrimental  to  consumers. 

ECONOMY:  Taxpayers  should  get  “hot”  about  lack  of  attention  given  to 
Hoovor  roport  on  government  reorganization.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  at  least  3  billion  dollars  could  be  saved,  and  that’s  not  chicken 
feed!  In  Washington,  lip  service  is  given  to  the  report;  action  is  needed. 

Senator  Byrd  recently  stated  that  a  half  million  employees  should  be  lopped 
off  Federal  payroll.  He  stated  that  reduction  would  not  hurt  a  single  essential 
function  and  would  still  leave  total  at  175%  of  pre-war  peak.  He  also  said  that 
number  of  civilian  government  employees  has  been  increasing  at  rate  of  322 
a  day  for  15  months  and  that  2,111,257  Federal  employees  are  on  the  payroll. 


MARKETING:  With  most  economists  predicting  further  gradual  de- 

cllues  lu  pHces  of  farm  products,  it  is  important  to  mar¬ 
ket  products  promptly  to  avoid  possible  declines.  More  and  more,  quality  is  be¬ 
coming  a  big  factor  in  determining  price.  Seasonal  price  changes,  which  largely 
disappeared  in  wartime,  are  back  again.  You  can  make  money  by  planning  to 
market  when  prices  are  highest. 

SOCIAL  GAINS:  Forty  per  cent  of  the  British  national  income  now 

goes  for  taxes.  Hopes  for  tax  reduction  were  recently 
dashed  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  reminded 
English  taxpayers  that  “we  have  chosen  quite  deliberately  to  have  our  benefits 
in  the  form  of  extended  social  services — and  we  must  provide  out  of  taxation 
the  money  required  for  these  services  and  for  our  defense.” 

English  conservatives  point  out  that  about  half  of  the  taxpayers  voted 
against  socialism  at  the  last  election  and  that  more  might  have  done  so  had 
they  realized  that  taxes  would  take  40  per  cent  of  the  national  income! 
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ig.Sonj^  Qf^the  Lazy  Fa^j 


I  JNLESS  you  live  upon  the  land  you 
simply  cannot  understand  the  joy 
a  summer  rain  can  mean  as  it  re¬ 
paints  the  fields  with  green.  Dry 
earth  soaks  up  each  welcome  drop  as 
eagerly  as  kids  with  pop;  a  shower 
drops  the  temj)erature  like  some  big 
air  conditioner,  it  washes  out  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  leaves  the  air  all  fresh 
and  clear;  there  is  a  new  and  cleaner 
smell  that  somehow  makes  you  feel 
just  swell.  And  if  you  want  to  snooze 
a  bit  there  is  no  better  tirhe  for  it,  the 
lullaby  that  raindrops  sing  makes 
sleeping  wonderful,  by  jing. 

Of  course,  there  are  folks  who  com¬ 
plain  whenever  it  begins  to  rain;  my 
neighbor  hates  to  see  it  fall  though 
grass  and  grain  may  need  it  all.  He 
can  be  shooting  off  his  mouth  about 
the  dangers  of  a  drouth  and  still  be¬ 
gin  to  whine  and  cry  when  thunder 
rolls  across  the  sky.  It  seems  to  come 
when  he,  somehow,  has  got  hay  down 
or  corn  to  plow,  or  else  he  must  for¬ 
get  about  a  trip  to  town  ’til  roads  dry 
out.  And  poor  Mirandy,  she  con¬ 
tends  that  rain  is  one  of  my  best  friends;  she  claims  clouds  always  wait  ’til 
she  has  outside  work  saved  up  for  me. 


J 


a  Steer 


"Salt  Hay  With  STERLING  SALT 


On  The  Farm^ 


Successful  farmers  know  the  value  of  salting  baled  or  loose  hay. 


Ira  F.  Becker,  progressive  beef  cattle  feeder,  says,  "If 
you  want  good,  tender  hay,  you  should  put  it  in  the 
barn  when  it  is  a  little  green.  I  salt  my  hay  because 
with  salt  I  can  put  hay  in  when  it  is  greener.  The  salt 
helps  to  cure  the  hay  and  keep  down  mold.  Salt  makes 
hay  more  palatable,  and  cattle  like  it  better.’* 


"Salt  works  down  through  baled  hay  just  as  well  as  it 
does  through  loose  hay,”  says  leading  dairy  farmer 
Harry  F.  Brubaker.  "And  salting  baled  hay  by  hand 
doesn’t  take  any  time.  By  stacking  bales  on  edge,  salt 
doesn’t  come  in  contact  with  baling  wire.  Cattle  need 
salt,  and  salted  hay  is  a  good  way  of  supplementing 
salt  feeding  from  other  sources.” 


For  best  results  salt  your  hay  with  Sterling  Salt . . .  on 

the  farm  . . .  use  10  to  20  lbs.  per  ton  of  either  baled  or  loose  hay . . , 
applying  it  layer  by  layer  as  the  hay  is  put  away  in  the  mow. 

Be  sure  you  have  Sterling  Salt  on  hand  for 
salting  hay  .  .  .  for  "free  choice”  feeding  in 
troughs,  mangers,  salt  feed  boxes  —  Salt  Blocks 
and  Salt-Liks  for  pasture  and  barn. 


On  the  farm  it's 


sterling  salt 


Scranton,  “ 


Pa. 


INC. 


SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 

DEALER 

OR 

WRITE 


OK  Toil  CARLSON  tovft  Dfiv*  coAvtrt  yovr  $rouA4'* 

ft  I  ■  n  r  ■  ^'*''*'*  bmder  into  o  p«v«r  4riveH  binder 
■  I  ft  II  ft  I  If  vii]  cyf  •  svgth  *«  onjr  gfgin 

cwt  up  to  40  ocret  0  doy  ot  bo>f  fuel  cott  protect  binde# 
mechontim  vith  the  scnutiTC  clutch  eiiminote  costly  portt 
replocement  such  as  bull  cheint,  sprockets,  beoriitgt.  pitmen 
sholt,  etc. 

01  YOU  CARLSON  Rower  Drive  will  give  you  thet  added 
M  fi  W  F  I  ’"***"'*  Micty,  ecertemy  end  cutting  power  on 
•*  ’'  *  ^  *  even  your  toughest  cutting  job*.  Direct  power  from 
*10  COM  the  troetor  power  take-off  to  your  mower  or  binder 
,  ft  I  I  ft  c  ft  vie  CARLSON  ROWER  DRIVE  gives  yeu  the  short* 

I  est  route  to  cutting  SATISFACTION! 


■<»tS0N  &-S0IIS 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ATWOOD’S 


THE  MULTI-PURPOSE  PEST  DESTROYER 


KILLS  WOODCHUCKS 

FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  SVzd  A  HOLE 


Pk 


Mb . 98<f 

5-lbs . $3.75 

25-lbs...  $12.50 
100-lbs.  .  $30.00 


Simple  To  Use— Apply  With  Spoon 

A  Fast-Acting,  Gas-Producing 
Powder  —  Not  o  Boil  —  One 
Whiff  Is  Enough— ll's  The  Gas 
Thcif  Kills  'Em— Also  Kills  Rots, 
Mice.  Ants.  Many  Other  Pesis. 
^  Iniirudion  Icafhl  In  Every  Con 


Ask  for  Cyanogos  at  Drug,  Hardware,  Seed  and  Feed  Stores 


AMERICAN ;CYANAMID  COMPANY 
30-A  Roekeieller  Plaza,  New  York  JO,  N.  Y. 
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NOW.  ..with  a  McCormick  Miiker 


oiuiene 


CAN  MILK 
YOUR  COWS 


SEE  when  the  milking  {ob  is  done  through 

the  new  plastic  milk  hose. 

HEAR  the  McCormick  timer  bell  that  tells 

you  when  your  cows  quit  giving. 

TRY  the  IH  plan  of  bell-timed  milking  for 
yourself. 


June  is  IH  Dairy  Equipment  Month 


Now  anyone  can  milk  your  cows  — the  right  amount  of  time,  every 
time.  Simply  dial  the  McCormick  timer  bell  to  the  number  of 
minutes  required  to  milk  each  cow,  then  remove  the  teat  cups 
when  the  timer  bell  "dings.”  Sounds  simple— and  it  is !  That  means 
MANAGED  MILKING  tailored-to-fit  each  cow  in  your  herd.  See  your 
IH  dealer— find  out  how  modern  McCormick  dairy  equipment 
makes  more  profit  for  you. 


r 


^  All  parts  touched  by  milk  in  easy-to-clean  McCormicl 
^  Separators  are  mc»de  of  stainless  steel  to  save  time  i 
washing,  and  to  produce  clean,  sweet  cream.  Skims  clos 
and  turns  easily. 


Fast-cooling  International  Milk  Coolers  build  an  ice-bank 
3V2  inches  thick.  This  stored  cold— plus  exclusive  pneu¬ 
matic  agitation— chills  the  rated  capacity  below  50°F. 
within  one  hour,  and  does  this  job  twice  a  day. 


_  _  L 

HARVESTER 

TSO  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 

ifVen  #0  James  Melton  on  "Harvest  of  Stars** 

•very  Sunday  offernoon  over  NBC, 
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LIQUID 

MAXURE 

To.  S 


n  HEARD  so  much  about  liquid 
manure  that  I  thought  I  would 
try  it.  As  long  as  I  was  build¬ 
ing  a  tank  to  hold  it,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  make  it  large  enough 
so  that  if  the  idea  was  a  success,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  go  ahead  in  a 
big  way.  So  I  made  one  30x30x6.  I 
fixed  the  rain  spout  on  the  barn  so, 
with  a  couple  more  lengths  of  pipe,  it 
would  empty  into  the  tank.  I  filled  the 
tank  better  than  a  quarter  full  of  good 
cow  manure.  A  nice  all-day  rain  filled 
my  tank. 

I  had  six  rows  of  sweet  corn.  It  was 
far  more  than  we  needed  but  I  figured 
it  would  sell.  I  spent  all  day  with  a  tin 
cup  pouring  manure  water  right  at  the 
base  of  each  stalk  so  it  would  run 
down  where  needed, 
as  the  instructions 
said  to  do.  Well,  the 
results  were  amaz¬ 
ing.  You  have  heard 
the  expression  about 
hearing  corn  grow, 
but  this  corn  fairly 
cracked.  The  short¬ 
est  stalk  was  four¬ 
teen  feet  high,  and 
no  stalk  had  less 
than  five  ears.  One 
ear  broken  in  half 
was  all  two  people 
could  eat.  I  knew 
I  could  not  sell  it, 
so  I  bought  twelve 
hogs,  and  three 
times  a  day  we  took  a  cross-cut  saw 
and  cut  down  four  stalks  for  them. 
We  cut  four  pieces  of  stove  wood  from 
the  butt  of  each  stalk  and  had  a  nice 
pile  for  winter.  Made  thirty  dollars 
on  each  hog,  so  I  was  repaid  right 
there  for  my  tank. 

I  had  six  hills  of  Hubbard  squash. 
People  said  if  I  used  liquid  manure  to 
leave  two  stalks  per  hill,  so  I  did  but 
I  forgot  about  pinching  most  of  the 
blossoms.  I  had  163  squash  besides 
what  went  up  trees  and  on  the  house! 

We  thought  we  would  measure  the 
longest  vine.  We  followed  it  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  feet  and  then  it  went 
sixty  feet  up  a  tall  pine  tree.  One  vine 
went  up  the  rain  spout  on  the  house 
and  ran  along  the  ridge  board  to  the 
fireplace  chimney  and  then  down  it.  A 
squash  formed  in  the  chimney  and 
spread  the  brick  work  all  apart,  and  we 
had  to  take  part  off  the  back  of  the 
house  to  get  the  squash  out  in  order  to 
repair  the  chimney.  That  was  bad. 

I  got  one  of  those  large  furniture 
vans  to  load  the  squash  to  ship  to  the 
city.  Eight  of  us  got  the  largest  squash 
on  the  truck  by  using  planks  and 
ropes.  We  put  that  in  the  car  last, 
right  in  the  doorway,  and  when  they 
opened  the  door  the  squash  popped 
out  and  killed  two  men  before  they 
could  dodge.  That  was  bad.  The  car¬ 
load  brought  a  lot  of  money,  but  I 
turned  it  over  to  the  families  of  the 
two  men,  even  though  I  couldn’t  be 
blamed  that  they  did  not  move  faster. 
I  shuddered  in  my  sleep  thinking  how 
large  those  squash  would  have  been  if  I 
had  pinched  off  all  but  twenty  blos¬ 
soms! 

We  had  only  thirty  cabbages.  I 
called  up  the  sauerkraut  factory  and 
asked  what  they  would  pay  me  for 
them.  They  said  two  cents  per  pound. 


and  were  mad  that  I  had  called  them 
up  about  thirty  cabbage.  I  hired  a 
moving  van  and  managed  to  get  fif¬ 
teen  of  them  in  it.  When  we  backed 
up  to  the  kraut  factory  platform  and 
they  saw  what  they  had  bought,  they 
called  up  their  growers  and  told  them 
not  to  bring  any  more  for  three  days. 
Then  they  set  men  to  work  with 
cross-cut  saws  to  saw  off  slabs.  Don’t 
recollect  what  I  got  for  the  cabbage, 
but  remember  a  small  one  weighed  120 
pounds  and  brought  $24. 

A  baker  in  the  village  phoned  that 
he  had  an  order  for  forty  pumpkin 
pies  and  if  I  had  any  pumpkins  to 
bring  him  a  couple.  I  told  him  one 
would  be  enough.  He  replied  all  right 
but  be  sure,  and  he  would  pay  five 
cents  a  pound.  I  had 
a  humdinger  back 
of  the  hog  pen,  nice 
color,  and  ripe.  Five 
of  us  rolled  it  out 
where  we  could  load 
it  on  that  truck. 

We  drove  to  the 
bakery  by  way  of 
the  public  hay 
scales,  and  the 
pumpkin  weighed 
355  pounds.  There 
were  double  doors 
on  the  front  of  the 
bakery  so  we 
backed  up  there.  1 
went  in  and  told  the 
baker  I  had  his 
pumpkin.  He  said  to  bring  it  in,  but 
I  told  him  to  come  and  look  at  it. 
While  the  doctor  was  bringing  him 
around,  we  put  down  the  planks  and 
rolled  it  in.  As  soon  as  he  came  to 
I  said,  “$17.75  please.’’  He  paid  me, 
told  me  never  to  come  there  again.  He 
had  to  sell  pies  at  a  reduced  price  for 
two  weeks  in  order  to  get  his  money 
back. 

On  my  return  home,  my  wife  told 
me  that  one  of  the  squash  in  the  pine 
tree  had  fallen  down,  rolled  down  to 
the  creek  and  blocked  the  culvert  that 
ran  under  the  road.  I  should  have  got 
some  help  then  and  pulled  the  squash 
out  with  the  tractor,  but  it  was  so 
late  I  postponed  the  job  until  morning. 
That  was  a  mistake  for  it  rained  hard 
all  night  and  the  creek,  being  damned, 
fiooded  six  farms  upstream  from  me 
and  caused  much  damage  and  all  six 
farmers  sued  me.  The  Judge  said  it 
was  an  act  of  Providence  and  let  me 
off. 

Don’t  believe  I  will  try  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  again.  I  made  money,  yes,  but  I 
am  afraid  to  take  so  much  aspirin  and 
besides  I  might  lose  more  friends.  I 
guess  I’ll  throw  a  lot  of  straw  in  the 
tank  and  put  a  couple  of  litters  of  pigs 
in  it. 

(Editor^s  Note:  1  know  how  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  Mr.  Lewis.  I  put  a  lot 
of  liquid  manure  on  my  young  tomato 
plants  once.  The  plants  grew  9  feet 
tall  but  never  bore  a  single  darn  to¬ 
mato! — E.R.E. ) 

—  A.A.  — 

AN  OLD  TIMER 

My  father,  Alva  C.  Hatch  of  New 
Albany,  Pa.,  has  a  horse  called  ‘Jerry 
which  is  34  years  old.  We  are  wonder¬ 
ing  if  anyone  has  a  horse  that  will 
match  Jerry  for  years.  —  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Johnson,  Box  485,  Elkland,  Pa. 


60-70  HOURS  .  .  .  THAT’S  ALL  THE  SAFE  USE 
YOU  GET  FROM  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 


100  HOURS  .  .  .  THAT’S  WHEN  HEAT  AND  WEAR 
MAY  START  TO  BREAK  DOWN  EVEN  SO-CALLED 
''PREMIUM'^  TRACTOR  OILS 


150  HOURS  .  .  .  DEPENDABLE  PROTECTION 
EVERY  MINUTE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST,  THAT’S 
WHAT  YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU  SAFEGUARD 
YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR  WITH  VEEDOL 


VMdol 
Trcietor  Oil 
Dealers  sell.., 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger 
Cars...  Trucks.  I 
Tractors. 


Veedol  Is 
available 
in  5-gallon 
pails,  15-,  30-, 
and  50- 
gallon  drums. 


TRACTOR  OIL 


VEEDOL 


Veedol  actually  saves  you 
money  in  five  ways . . , 

SAVES  Olt^  gives  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 
SAVES  FUEL— reduces  power  blow-by 
SAVES  TIME— avoids  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS— resists  heat  and  wear 
SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— protects  engine  parts 


150-Hour  Tractor 


Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 
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CHEAPEST 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
WEED  KILLER 

For  clearing  fence  rows,  pastures, 
roadsides,  waterways,  wooded  areas. 

WEEDONE. 

Brush  Killer  32 


Contains  ths  powerful  2,4,5-T  as  well  as  2,4-D. 


Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  kills  brambles  (Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry) ,  certain  Oaks,  Wild  Cherry, 
Sumac,  Hawthorn,  Honeysuckle,  Thistle,  Wild 
Rose,  Poison  Ivy,  Poison  Oak,  and  other  woody 
plants. 

Quart,  $4  Gallon,  $9.25 

Mixes  in  proportion  of  1  gal.  to  100  gals,  of 
water  Or  oil.  Very  economical  to  use;  a  little 
goes  a  long  way.  If  your  dealer  is  unable  to  sup¬ 
ply  you,  send  check  or  money  order  direct  to  us. 
Free  Brush  Killer  bulletin. 

American  Chemical  Paint  Company 

Agricultural  Chutnicals  Division  •  Ambler,  Pa. 
Originators  of  2,4-D  Wood  Killors 


FRUIT  GROWERS 

Pick  your  fruit  the  easy,  economical 
way  with  LIGHTWEIGHT  MAGNE¬ 
SIUM  ORCHARD  LADDERS.  Half  the 
weight  of  wood  (approximately  one 
pound  per  foot) ,  with  no  maintenance. 
ALL  WELDED  CONSTRUCTION  with 
ribbed,  non-skid  rungs  extending 
through  “I”  beam  side  rails  for  greater 
strength.  All  lengths.  Also  complete 
line  of  Extension  and  Step  Ladders. 
Reasonably  priced.  Buy  direct  from 
Manufacturer.  Write  today  to 

MODERN  METALS  CORPORATION 
PALMER,  MASS.  Tel:  1058-M 


RUBY  KING  AND  CALIFORNIA  WONDER  SWEET 
PEPPER  PLANTS— 500,  $2,751;  1000,  $5,50.  CAULI¬ 
FLOWER  PLANTS— $1.00  PER  HUNDRED.  PRIZE- 
TAKER  AND  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS—  500, 
$2,25:  1,000,  $4.50.  PORTO  RICO  AND  OTHER 

VARIETIES  OF  POTATO  PLANTS— FROM  CERTI¬ 
FIED  SEED— 500,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.75.  RUTGER. 

MARGLOBE  AND  OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  TOMATO 
PLANTS— 500,  $2.50:  1,000,  $4.00.  EARLY  JERSEY, 
CHARLESTON  WAKEFIELD,  FLAT  DUTCH,  BALL- 
HEAD,  GOLDEN  ACRE  AND  COPENHAGEN  CAB¬ 
BAGE  PLANTS— 5100,  $1.75:  1,000,  $3.00. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


For  Special 


’  BUZZMOBIIE  $149^° 


•  Cltirs  trush  •  M«ws  WmJs,  Grass 

•  falls  Trees  •  Cuts  Hedge 

•  Cuts  Legs  •  Trims  Umbs 

•  Mikes  fence  Hosts  ••  Cuts  fence  Heirs 

LESS  than  MosI  Saws. 

Easier  to 
Operate 

__  manufacturing 

DEfT.  liA  SIOUX  CITVr.lA. 


By  George  Serviss 


Have  Their  Aches  and  Pains 


EGUMES  in  the  Northeast 
are  beset  by  many  troubles: 
Insects,  diseases,  cold  winters 
and  on  many  soils  “wet 
feet”,  just  to  mention  a  few. 
On  top  of  that,  we  are  growing  these 
legumes,  for  the  most  part,  on  soils 
naturally  deficient  in  one  or  more 
(usually  more)  of  the  essential  mineral 

plant  foods  so 
necessary  for  their 
growth  and  sur¬ 
vival. 

Let’s  briefly  take 
a  look  at  some  of 
the  insect  pests. 
Every  farmer  has 
noticed  the  frothy 
balls  of  milk-like 
foam  on  alfalfa 
and  clover.  Some¬ 
times  fields  are  al¬ 
most  white  with  it. 
Not  all  have  ob¬ 
served  the  “spittle 
bug”  inside.  It  is  now  generally  recog¬ 
nized  that  these  “spittle  bugs”  can 
seriously  reduce  yields  and  may  have 
an  adverse  affect  on  the  vitality  of  the 
plants.  The  leafhopper,  one  of  the 
more  common  causes  of  the  yellowing 
of  alfalfa,  does  more  than  just  affect 
the  color  of  the-  plant.  Second  cutting 
yields  have  been  doubled  where  leaf- 
hoppers  have  been  controlled.  We  don’t 
have  a  practical  method  of  control  as 
yet  that-  will  not  leave  an  undesirable 
residue  on  the  hay,  but  there  is  a  good 
probability  of  one  in  the  near  future. 

The  clover  root  borer  in  most  of  the 
Northeast  seems  to  be  the  main  reason’ 
why  red  clover  behaves  as  a  biennial 
rather  than  a  perennial,  which  it  is. 
Whether  the  premature  death  of  red 
clover  plants  is  due  entirely  to  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  root  borer  or  to  diseases 
which  gain  easy  access  to  the  plant 
through  the  channels  made  by  the  root 
borer  is  not  known.  The  important  fact 
is  that  plants  attacked  by  the  root 
borer  die. 

In  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
Northeast,  aphis  in  many  years  raises 
havoc  with  first  cutting  alfalfa,  at 
times  apparently  with  serious  effect  on 
the  stand. 

Disease  Resistance 

When  we  come  to  diseases  we  have, 
first  of  all,  bacterial  wilt  of  alfalfa. 
This  normally  hits  stands  hard  about 
the  third  year.  Resistant  varieties, 
though,  appear  definitely  on  the  way. 
Leaf  spot  (small  brownish  and  black¬ 


ish  spots  in  the  leaves)  often  results 
in  large  loss  of  leaves  with  consequent 
deterioration  in  feeding  value  and  the 
probability  of  weakened  plants. 

Southern  anthracnose  and  sclerotinia 
take  a  heavy  toll  of  common  medium 
red  clover  from  New  Jersey  south,  but 
fortunately  we  have  a  new  variety,  the 
Cumberland,  with  considerable  resist¬ 
ance  to  both.  The  problem  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  seed  supply  economically. 
Northern  anthracnose  and  sclerotinia 
are  often  serious  north  of  New  Jersey 
but  not  quite  so  common. 

I  have  painted  so  far  a  pretty  dark 
picture  of  legume  problems.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  the  problems  mentioned  are 
serious  and  will  require  considerable 
research  effort  to  solve.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  though,  we  can  still  get  higher 
yields  of  higher  quality  grass  and  le¬ 
gume  hay,  silage  and  pasture,  and  on 
many  farms  keep  the  legumes  going 
longer  by  providing  a  better  environ¬ 
ment  for  them.  Well-fed,  well-managed 
plants  produce  more,  recover  better 
from  the  attacks  of  most  insects  and 
diseases,  and  generally  live  longer. 

The  environment  factors  that  in¬ 
fluence  the  yield  and  life  of  legumes 
are  soil,  weather,  lime  and  fertilizer. 
Man  has  no  control  over  the  weather, 
partial  control  of  the  soil,  and  com¬ 
plete  control  of  lime  and  fertilizer. 

By  partial  control  of  the  soil  we 
mean  we  have  to  work  with  what  we 
have.  We  can  improve  its  fertility, 
change  its  reaction,  improve  the  drain¬ 
age,  etc.,  but  if  it’s  clay,  it’s  clay  and 
if  it’s  sand,  it’s  sand.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  economically  sound  to  improve  the 
drainage.  We  do,  though,  have  choice 
of  legumes  and  grasses  so  that  we  can 
adjust  the  mixture  to  fit  the  soil,  at 
least  to  some  extent.  We  know  that  al¬ 
falfa  is  not  likely  to  do  well  on  wet, 
heavy  soils  and  that  ladino,  alsike  or 
birdsfoot  trefoil  is  better  adapted  for 
those  situations. 

When  it  comes  to  management  we 
know  that  too  many  cuttings  or  tak¬ 
ing  all  cuttings  in  very  early  bloom 
will  weaken  alfalfa  and  shorten  its 
life.  We  know  that  late  cutting  of  a 
ladino-grass  mixture  will  result  in 
grass  competition  that  will  crowd  and 
thin  ladino,  and  that  severe  over-graz¬ 
ing  will  weaken  it.  These  things  are 
pretty  much  within  the  control  of  the 
farmer. 

Last,  we  come  to  lime  and  fertilizer, 
both  of  which  are  within  the  farmer’s 
control.  Most  of  the  soils  within  the 
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Northeast  when  first  brought  under 
cultivation  were  acid,  extremely  low  in 
nitrogen  once  the  original  organic 
matter  was  used  up,  and  most  were 
low  in  available,  but  not  total,  potash. 
Most  are  still  too  acid  for  the  best 
growth  of  legumes  in  spite  of  the  big 
increase  in  lime  use  over  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years.  On  many  farms,  though, 
lime  is  no  longer  a  material  to  use  in¬ 
discriminately  and  its  use  should  be 
based  on  a  soil  test. 

Adding  Plant  Food 

We  can  take  care  of  a  substantial 
part  of  our  nitrogen  needs  on  livestock 
farms  by  conservation  of  manure  and 
growing  legumes.  We  can  also  take 
care  of  a  substantial  part  of  our  pot¬ 
ash  requirement  by  careful  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  liquid  portion  of  manure, 
but  in  only  a  few  instances  do  we  find 
soils  so  good  that  they  will  produce 
maximum  yields  without  fertilizer 
nitrogen  and  potash. 

We  are  discussing  legumes  in  this 
article  and  are  therefore  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  lime,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  The  lime  needs  of  a  soil  should 
be  taken  care  of  before  the  legumes 
are  seeded.  However,  when  we  are  im¬ 
proving  permanent  bluegrass  and  white 
clover  pastures,  top  dressing  is  the 
way  to  apply  it.  Except  in  the  case 
of  soils  with  high  fixing  power  for 
phosphoric  acid,  it  seems  advisable  to 
add  a  considerable  amount  of  phos¬ 
phorus  to  the  soil  prior  to  seeding, 
particularly  with  deep  rooted  crops 
such  as  alfalfa.  This  is  not  an  econ¬ 
omical  way,  though,  to  use  potash. 
Potash  should  be  applied  each  year 
when  needed,  and  since  most  livestock 
and  general  farmers  have  not  yet  built 
the  phosphorus  content  of  their  soils 
up  to  where  it  is  wise  to  consider  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  phosphorus  ap¬ 
plied,  and  since  freshly  applied  phos¬ 
phorus  appears  to  have  some  value 
over  and  above  residual  phosphorus, 
a  fertilizer  conforming  to  an  0-1-1 
ratio  seems  to  fit  most  situations; 
such  fertilizers  are  0-20-20,  0-14-14  and 
0-19-19  with  borax.  The  grade  contain¬ 
ing  borax  is  the  one  to  use  for  top 
dressing  in  areas  where  boron  is  de¬ 
ficient.  Alfalfa  is  the  legume  most  apt 
to  need  it.  A  word  of  caution  is  needed 
here.  Borax  is  not  a  material  to  be 
used  carelessly.  All  crops  need  a  little 
but  it  is  easy  to  gehtoo  much  on  many. 

Yearly  Applications 

Immediately  after  first  cutting,  or 
after  the  spring  flush,  is  a  good  time 
to  top  dress  alfalfa  and  ladino  clover 
meadows  and  pastures  with  such  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  second  growth  is  more  apt 
to  be  limited  than  the  first  by  lack 
of  potash.  Fall  is  also  a  good  time.  On 
permanent  pastures  any  time  is  good. 

We  do  a  pretty  fair  job  on  lime  and 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


GUARANTEED! 

BIG  STRAWBERRY  CROP 


HEXT  SUMMER—  -or  your  money  book! 

Avoid  risk!  i’lant  these  vigorous,  well-rooted  strawbarries  now — tliey’re  guaranteed  to  grow  and  hear 
next  aunimer  (l!l5ti).  You’ll  have  dozens  of  big  .tuicy  berries  on  every  plant — or  your  money  back! 


Well-rooted,  No. 
(Fairfax,  Premier, 


1  quality  Plants 
Catskill,  Dorsett) 


per  50  per  250 

$2.00  $7.00 


per  1000  POST 

$20.00  PAID 


Family  Strawberry  Garden 

This  oollection  will  yield  an  ample  supply  for  the  average  family  for  eating  as  well  as  for 
preserving. 

200  Plants  (50  of  each  listed  above)  Only  $6.00  postpaid 

100  Plants  (25  of  each  listed  above)  Only  $3.50  postpaid 


UNCONDITIONAL  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Ilf  Ceneva  guarantees  tliese  plants  unconditionally  for  one  full  year.  If,  for  any  reason,  you 
are  not  deliglited  witli  these  uuality  prodjicts,  your  purchase  price  will  be  refunded  promptly.  You  need 
.NOT  return  the  plants. 


ORDER  NOW  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  SEND  CASH  OR  C.  O.  D. 


4  STERN’S  NURSERIES  X 

^  DEPT.  A,  GENEVA,  N.  Y.  ^ 


LAWRENCE  L.  RICHTER  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  hod  the  top  animal  in  the  21st  annual 
Student's  Livestock  Show  held  April  30  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  His  prize¬ 
winner  was  the  Holstein  Aged  Cow  University  of  Maryland  Lieutenant  Annabella. 

Others,  in  the  order  of  placing,  were  Robert  L.  Coin  of  Havre  de  Groce,  Md., 
showing  Jersey  cow  University  of  Maryland  Sam's  Salome;  Paul  C.  Goetz  of 
Savage,  Md.,  with  Guernsey  cow  University  of  Maryland  Benefactor's  Bride;  and 
Harold  Holbrook  of  College  Pork,  Md.,  with  Ayrshire  cow  University  of  Maryland 
Advocate's  Acacia. 

Liiah  Boyle,  a  U.  of  M.  agriculture  junior,  was  chosen  queen  of  the  show  and 
presented  the  awards  os  they  were  made  by  the  judge,  John  Stiles  of  Mt.  Airy,  A4d. 

The  entire  show  was  sponsored  by  the  Block  and  Bridle  Club  of  the  University* 
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Midwest  Dairymen  Envy 
Northeast  Milk  Prices 


*7ttc^%cde 


Editor’s  Note  :  Professor  C.  G.  McBride  of 
the  Department  of  Rural  Economics  at 
Ohio  State  University,  the  author  of  the 
following  article,  wrote  us  a  preliminary 
letter  stating  that  there  is  intense  feeling 
on  the  part  of  many  organized  dairymen 
and  their  leaders  in  the  Central  West  be¬ 
cause  the  Class  I  price  for  milk  in  the 
northeastern  states  is  so  far  out  of  line 
with  the  prices  for  manufactured  dairy 
products,,  and,  in  particular,  so  much 
higher  than  the  Class  I  price  which  the 
organizations  in  the  Central  West  have 
been  able  to  secure. 

In  answer  to  his  letter  we  asked  Pro¬ 
fessor  McBride  to  give  you  the  facts  and 
the  feeling  of  Midwest  dairymen.  These 
facts  do  indicate  that  our  northeastern 
dairymen  are  more  fortunate,  the  chief 
reason  for  which  is  the  active  work  of  our 
strong  dairy  marketing  cooperatives  and 
the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  dairy 
authorities  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  costs  and  conditions  here 
are  different  from  those  in  the  Central 
West.  We  are  sure  that  you  cannot  read 
this  article  without  the  feeling  that  while 
milk  prices  are  going  down,  prices  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  still  lower, 
and  that  a  good  job  is  being  done  here  in 
retarding  this  downward  trend. 


OME  knotty  problems  were 
tossed  into  the  hopper  at  the 
fourth  annual  midwestern  milk 
marketing  conference  held  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  late  in  April.  The 
conference  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  marketing  of  fluid  milk  and  cream 
and  does  not  take  into  mepibership  the 
cooperatives  engaged  only  in  manufac¬ 
turing  dairy  products.  Two  distinct 
fields  of  milk  marketing  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  membership — the  local 
city  market  and  the  plant  under  inspec¬ 
tion  by  health  authorities  of  eastern 
and  southern  cities. 


The  larger  midwest  city  markets  are 
quite  generally  operating  under  Fed¬ 
eral  orders.  Practically  all  of  them  have 
their  class  prices  set  by  formulas  based 
on  the  current  prices  of  butter,  cheese,  . 
dry  skim  powder  or  the  prices  paid 
producers  at  evaporating  plants.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  floors,  producers 
have  been  paid  on  these  formulas.  They 
are  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that 
New  York  with  a  butter-powder  form¬ 
ula,  was,  by  the  grace  of  Washington 
decrees,  off  of  it  some  21  months  of  the 
25  months  from  February  1947  to 
March  1949.  Although  there  was  this 
difference  in  performance  during  this 
period,  East-West  prices  did  not  get 
into  serious  dislocation  until  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Boston  formula  in  1948, 
which,  in  the  pricing  of  Class  I  milk, 
gives  no  weight  to  prices  in  the  manu- 


"Did  you  notice  our  new  throw 
rug,  dear?" 


facturing  area.  Then  came  the  tobog¬ 
gan  condensery  prices  and  the  break 
in  butter  and  cheese. 

Price  Spr<*ail  Widens 

Something  of  the  resulting  change  in 
price  relations  between  East  and  Mid¬ 
west  can  be  seen  in  a  comparison  of 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  pool  prices 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1948  and 
of  1949.  In  New  York  the  Class  I  price 
in  January,  February  and  March  of 

1948  was  $5.46  and  in  Chicago  it 
averaged  $4.95,  a  difference  of  51  cents. 
The  same  months  in  1949  in  New  York 
showed  an  increase  to  $5.52  and  Chi¬ 
cago  had  dropped  to  $3.95  making  a 
difference  of  $1.57.  In  blend  prices  the 
change  was  not  so  great.  In  those  three 
months  of  1948,  New  York  producers 
received  an  average  of  $5.21  and  Chi¬ 
cago  $4.75,  a  difference  of  46  cents.  In 

1949  it  was  New  York  $4.55  and  Chi¬ 
cago  $3.66,  a  difference  of  89  cents. 

In  January,  February  and  March  of 
1948  there  was  a  difference  in  Chicago 
in  the  averages  of  Class  I  and  Class 
IV  of  85  cents,  and  in  the  same  months 
in  1949  it  was  89  cents — a  change  of 
only  4  cents.  In  contrast,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Class  I  and  Class  IV A  in 
these  months  in  New  York  in  1948  was 
$1.93  and  in  1949  it  had  reached  $3.05. 
Midwestern  dairy  farmers  know  that 
they  could  not  long  sell  Class  I  milk 
at  more  than  three  dollars  a  hundred 
pounds  above  the  lowest  class  and  they 
wonder  whether,  in  the  light  of  trans¬ 
portation  costs  and  other  competitive 
factors,  northeastern  farmers  can  long 
continue  to  do  so. 

When  the  president  of  a  great  east¬ 
ern  cooperative  boasts  that  New  York 
producers  are  enjoying  more  -stable 
markets  than  dairymen  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  says  that  cow  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  Northeast  is  up  1%  and 
calves  2%,  midwestern  dairymen  are 
disturbed.  Cows  are  reported  moving 
from  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  to 
farms  in  the  Northeast  at  an  unprece¬ 
dented  rate. 

The  midwestern  leaders  believe  that 
the  solution  to  this  dilemma  is  higher 
and  more  stable  prices  at  the  manu¬ 
facturing  level.  They  are  moving  with 
a  united  front  of  fluid  and  manufac¬ 
turing  cooperatives  toward  the  goal  of 
reinstating  an  evaporated  milk  order. 
They  also  recognize  the  need  of  sup¬ 
port  prices  on  butter  and  powder  but 
they  realize  that  these  must  be  at  a 
level  that  will  clear  the  market  from 
year  to  year. 

Fluid  Outlet  Siiriiikiu^ 

Turning  now  to  those  farmers  who 
have  placed  themselves  in  a  position  to 
supply  milk  and  cream  to  meet  the 
quality  standards  of  faraway  markets, 
we  And  even  greater  anxiety  than 
around  the  local  city  markets.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  of  cooperatives  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  claimed  that  in  his  state  alone, 
farmers  had  spent  a  hundred  million 
dollars  to  equip  plants  to  meet  the  in¬ 
spection  of  eastern  and  southern  mar¬ 
kets  and  now  find  themselves  with 
almost  no  buyers.  If  these  cooperatives 
are  forced  back  to  the  all  year  round 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  they 
will  be  placed  under  a  severe  financial 
strain. 

Closely  coupled  with  this  problem  are 
other  developments  within  the  year  in 
inter-market  movement  of  milk.  City 
dairy  plants  putting  milk  in  paper  con¬ 
tainers  are  extending  their  ax-eas  of 
distribution  to  unheard  of  distances.  A 
dairy  in  Chicago  is  now  serving  chain 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


OLSON  ROTO -BEATER 

DISINTEGRATES  POTATO  VINES 
For  a  Faster,  Easier,  Low-Cost  Harvest 


108  Whiplike  Rubber  Flails  Rotating 
At  Mile-A-Minute  Speeds  Completely 
Shred  Foliage  and  Residue 


Roto -Beater:  A  hooded,  -K 
balanced,  bearing-mount¬ 
ed  cylinder  from  which  ^ 
108  rubber  flails  rotate  at 
over  7(X)  R.P.M.  ^ 


ENDS  VINE  TANGLE 

FULL  CROP  RECOVERY 

BUILDS  SOIL  —  nGHTS  EROSION 


Chews  up  vines,  weeds, 
stalks,  tops;  converts  them 
to  readily-assimilated  fer¬ 
tilizer. 


HELPS  CONTROL  DISEASES.  PESTS 
EASIER  PLOWING— BETTER  SEED  BEDS 


Roto-Beater  is  a  quality  Use  your  Roto-Beater  on  cover  crops,  corn  or 
product  of  Olson  Mfg.  Co.  cotton  stalks,  sugar  beet  tops,  etc.  Mail  coupon 
Fully  patented.  for  full  information  — 


OLSON  MFG.  CO. 
BOISE,  IDAHO 


*  Send  Roto-Beater  literature  to: 

• 

,  Name _ 

1  Rt.  or  St. _ 

*  City  &  State 

i _ 


r  CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  from  factory.  Save  50%.  Brand  new.  water¬ 


proof,  complete  with  all 
jrcements.  8  oz.  (ic  ft. ; 

Size  8  Oz.  12  Oz. 
6x  8  $  2.88  $ 

8x  9  4.32 

9x12  6.48 

9x16  8.64 

10x18  10.80 

Wall  Tents  5x7, 


PAINTER’S 
Money,  back 


3.84 

5.76 

8.64 

11.52 

14.40 

$11.00; 

DROP 


necessary  eyelets  &  rein- 
12  oz.  8c  ft. 

Size  8  Oz.  12  Oz. 
14x18  $16.12  $20.16 
15x20  18.00 

16x24  23.04 

20x20  24.00 

20x30  36.00 


7x7,  $15.50;  9x9, 


CLOTH.  9x12. 


guarantee.  C.  0.  D. 


$4.32. 

orders 


24.00 

30.72 

32.00 

48.00 

$22.50 


accented.  Send  for  catalogue  and  samples. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ALDEN  CO.. 
132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


UNADILLA  1 
•  SILOS  ••  I 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN  g 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


BRAND  NEW  WAR  SURPLUS 


Portable 


Double-Piston  Type 
Delivers  6.54  CFM 
Portable  —  Used 
Universally  by 
Farmers  &  Industry 


MODEL  T-IW 


WESTINGHOUSE 

MODEL  T-1  am 
REG.  $60.50  Hill 

COMPRESSORS 

50 


cSpecuil 

-  While 
nV  They  Lost 


21 


FOB 
PG  H 

with  Flywheel 


FOB 

PGH 


Identical  with  #T-1 
except  without  Flywheel  Pulley. 

This  model  is  recommended  for  use  where  it  is 
desirable  to  drive  the  compressor  by  electric 
motor  or  gasoline  engine.  It  permits  the  uSe  or 
a  standard  "V"  groove  pulley,  best  suited  to 
your  needs,  which  can  be  procured  locally  at  a 
very  nominal  price. 


2  Sensational 
Low  Surplus  Bargains 
at  fractions  of 
the  prices  of  leading 
Mail-Order  Houses 

ISpecify  which  Model  you  want ! 


Th-se  are  the  finest,  dependable  all  purpose  Wcstinghousc  Air  Compressors-  ,)t  a  ridiculously  low 
surplus  price.  Model  T-1  can  operate  with  '2  H.P.  or  more  electric  or  portable  gas  engine,  anrt 
can  be  run  off  fan  belt  or  power  takeoff  on  jeeps,  farm  trucks,  tractors,  garage  service  tiucks,  con¬ 
tractors’  equipment,  etc.  Permanent  oil-sealed  bearings  driivers  oil  free  air  minimum  ma'nten^aricr- 
Operates  in  either  direction  when  clutch  is  engagerl  ouagf:.ted  operating  pressure  yj 
Width  9",  height  11 K",  depth  6^8".  Has  2"  bore,  1  '  2  stroxc.  Ida.  standard  connections  tor 
use  with  air  storage  tank.  A  multitude  of  uscs,_  don't  pass  up  this  once-m-a  lifetime  bargain  ppce 
Complete  Instructions  *  Installation  Diagram  included. 

Apppox.  shipping  weight — 26  lbs:  Send  check  or  money  order.  Net  T 0  dayiJoj^^enj^ledJir^ 


NATIONAL  STORES  CO.,  Dept.  E  200  Smithfield  St,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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HAND  FEEDING 


...  to  protect  your  milk  cows, 
young  and  dry  stock  and  heef  cattle  from  profit-robbing; 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER"  0/  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 

stocl{  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  protects  against  this  menace  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  he  lac\ing 
in  the  daily  ration.  Write  for  free  information  about  supplementary 
mineral  feeding  and  the  3  WAYS  of  feeding  MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  I899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y, 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

HEALTH 

PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 


-til 


Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “No  Trespassing”  signs,  print- 
ed  on  heavy  fabric  (12"xi2")  that 
will  withstand  wind  and  weather. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.50  per  doz;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.:  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  lOO 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
to  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

—  I  ■■■  m  ,m  ,  m  mM 


PERSONALITIES 


R.  D.  Murphey  of  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  is 
one  of  the  many  satisfied  users  of  the 
Seaman  Tiller,  the  farm-sized  rotary  tillage 
machine  that  replaces  plow,  disc  and  harrow. 
Mr.  Murphey  bought  his  Seaman  Tiller  from 
Herbert  M.  Petzold,  600  Fifth  Avenue, 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  who  will  supply  complete 
information  about  tbe  Seaman  Tiller. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Is  there  any  rule  as  to  the  amount  of 
window  space  in  a  cow  stable?  How  many 
electric  lights  are  recommended? 

There  are  two  rough  rules.  One  is  to 
allow  from  3  to  4  sq.  ft.  of  windows 
per  cow;  the  other  is  that  the  window 
area  should  not  be  greater  than  5%  oi 
the  floor  area.  Along  the  feed  alley 
we  suggest  a  60  to  75  watt  electric 
light  every  12  to  14  feet. 

Is  there  any  way  to  keep  honey  from 
granulating  and  becoming  solid? 

It  is  natural  for  practically  all  hon¬ 
eys  to  sugar  or  granulate  as  there  is 
normally  more  sugar  in  honey  than 
will  remain  in  solution  for  more  than 
a  few  months.  To  keep  honey  from 
granulating  it  is  heated  in  a  water 
bath  or  double  boiler  to  about  160°  P. 
for  about  20  minutes.  This  procedure 
is  followed  first  to  destroy  any  yeasts 
which  might  be  present,  and  secondly 
to  dissolve  the  dextrose  hydrate  crys¬ 
tals,  as  the  latter  tend  to  stimulate 
crystallization.  The  honey  is  then 
strained  through  two  or  three  thick¬ 
nesses  of  fine  cheese  cloth,  poured  im¬ 
mediately  into  jars,  and  capped  or 
sealed  tightly  while  still  hot.  While  the 
honey  is  being  heated  it  should  be 
gently  stirred  to  prevent  any  one  por¬ 
tion  from  becoming  too  hot,  as  honey 
is  very  easily  damaged  by  heat. 

This  procedure  will  usually  keep  the 
honey  from  granulating  for  a  period 
of  at  least  six  months.  Should  the 
honey  again  granulate,  place  the  jars 
in  warm  water,  no  hotter  than  the 
hand  can  stand  until  it  becomes  liquid. 

— E.  J.  Dyce. 

We  have  a  beautiful  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce  tree  about  15  feet  tall.  Can  we  do 
anything  to  stop  it  from  growing?  It  is 
crowding  the  driveway  and  surrounding 
area,  but  we  do  not  want  to  hurt  the 
tree.  We  were  told  to  cut  off  the  top 
candle.  If  this  will  do  the  trick,  when 
should  we  cut  it  off? 

You  can  prune  back  your  Spruce 
both  top  and  sides  and  keep  it  under 
fair  control.  Do  this  in  the  spring  and 
fall,  or  whenever  you  have  spare  time, 
but  never  much  at  one  time — say  two 
or  three  inches  at  a  time  and  evenly  all 
around.  Cut  back  to  a  branch  that  may 
soon  turn  to  fill  the  space  made  va¬ 
cant.  In  the  top  “candle”  or  “whorl”, 
cut  back  to  a  single  limb  coming  up 
at  a  slight  angle  so  it  may  gradually 
replace  the  lost  top.  Make  all  cuts 
clean  and  close.  — E.  M. 

I  have  ordered  2000  baby  chicks  from 
a  reliable  hatchery,  from  which  I  have 
bought  chicks  for  the  last  seven  years. 
Last  November,  I  am  told,  this  hatchery's 
flocks  were  affected  with  Newcastle  and 
bronchitis  diseases.  Would  you  advise 
cancelling  my  order  or  accept  the  chicks? 

I  want  them  for  egg  production. 

If  they  had  Newcastle  and  bronchi¬ 
tis,  they  are  either  dead  or  recovered 
and  the  disease  is  not  carried  over  in 
the  egg.  From  what  you  say  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  reliable  hatchery  that 
guarantees  its  chicks  and  I  would  let 
the  order  stand. — E.  M. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
best  cow  is  the  one  that  gives  the  most 
milk.  Why  is  there  so  much  attention 
given  to  judging  dairy  cows? 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  evidence 
that  there  is  a  definite  correlation  be¬ 
tween  conformation  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  For  example,  a  cow  with  poor 
conformation  may  produce  heavily  for 
two  or  three  years  and  then  break 
down,  while  a  cow  with  an  ideal  con¬ 
formation  should  continue  to  produce 
heavily  for  many  years.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  past  too  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  points  that  do  not  influence 
milk  production,  but  most  authorities 


agree  that  it  would  be  a  big  mistake 
to  breed  on  records  alone  with  no  at¬ 
tention  to  conformation  of  the  cow. 

Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  the 
increase  in  grass  silage  in  the  Northeast 
last  year? 

Definite  figures  are  not  available. 
There  was  a  big  increase  in  grass  sil¬ 
age  in  1947  largely  because  of  very 
unfavorable  weather  for  haying.  In 
1948  the  gains  made  in  the  previous 
year  were  maintained  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  was  some  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  grass  put  into  silos. 

I  have  often  heard  that  the  reason 
horses  have  heat  strokes  is  that  they  lose 
too  much  salt  through  sweat.  How  much 
salt  should  horses  have  when  working  in 
hot  weather? 

The  recommendation  is  1  pound  of 
salt  to  each  100  pounds  of  grain;  in 
cool  weather  the  amount  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  %  pound  of  salt  to  100  pounds 
of  grain. 

Last  year  my  carrots  seemed  to  be  eat¬ 
en  around  the  tops,  part  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  below.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  caused  the  damage  and  how  it 
can  be  controlled? 

This  sounds  like  damage  from  the 
carrot  rust  fly.  The  Geneva,  New  York, 
Experiment  Station  points  out  that 
there  is  no  very  satisfactory  means  of 
controlling  this  insect.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  method  at  present  is  to  delay 
planting  until  after  June  1. 

A.A.  — 

MIDWK.ST  DAIRYMEIV 
ENVY  IVOllTIIEASTERIV 
MILK  PRILLS 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
stores  in  Champaign  and  Urbana. 

Another  angle  of  inter-market  rela¬ 
tions  involving  the  legal  power  of  a 
city  to  limit  its  milk  supply  by  inspec¬ 
tion  came  into  the  picture  this  year. 
Higgins,  a  milk  dealer  in  Galesburg, 
Illinois,  was  arrested  for  selling  milk 
in  Galesburg  that  was  inspected  by  the 
city  of  Peoria  but  not  by  Galesburg. 
The  case  finally  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  and  in  Higgins  vs 
City  of  Galesburg  the  Court  held  that 
the  city  had  no  power  to  inspect  farms 
outside  the  corporate  limits  and  that 
therefore  it  could  not  prohibit  Higgins 
from  selling  in  that  market.  This  raises 
the  very  interesting  problem  of  inter¬ 
market  movement,  both  intrastate  and 
interstate. 

This  is  a  very  sketchy  report  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  discussed  at 
Madison.  Some  significant  differences 
in  viewpoint  are  evident  in  the  field  of 
milk  marketing,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  same  would  hold  true  on  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  support  of  grain  prices  and 
other  economic  problems.  It  is  certain 
that  milk  marketing  conferences  will 
be  needed  each  year.  It  might  be  well 
sometime  to  stage  a  joint  meeting  of 
Northeastern  and  Midwestern  dairymen 
in  an  “in  the  middle”  state  such  as 
Ohio. 

—  A.A.  — 

LEGUMES  HAVE  TIIEIK 
ACHES  AIVD  PAIIVS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

fertilizer  prior  to  seeding,  but  all  too 
often  we  do  nothing  afterwards  and  yet 
we  may  expect  five  years  of  produc¬ 
tion.  No  one  would  think  of  growing 
corn  for  several  years  continuously 
without  a  yearly  application  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  but  many  expect  perennial  kg' 
umes  and  grasses  to  keep  right  on  pro¬ 
ducing.  Except  for  nitrogen,  there  is 
little  difference  in  the  plant  food  re¬ 
quirements  of  five  years  of  alfalfa  an 
ladino  clover  and  five  years  of  continu¬ 
ous  corn. 
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a®®aMiE 

IN  FEED 

helps  insure  healthy  livestock 

Iodine  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  nutrition  of  farm  animals. 
When  used  in  formula  feeds, 
mineral  mixtures  and  salt  blocks. 
Iodine  helps  prevent: 

•  Goiter. 

•  Interference  in  reproduc¬ 
tive  processes. 

•  Birth  of  weak,  deformed 
offspring  with  poor  life 
expectancy. 

•  Birth  of  hairless  or  almost 
hairless  ohspring. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  be  sure  the  feed 
products  you  buy  contain  Iodine. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “The  Place 
of  Iodine  in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm 
Animals." 


Iodine 

Educational  Bureau,  Inc 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I, 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

i^on  May  Save  Up  to  $27 *00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
Badly  swollen,  caked, 
flue  to  calving.  Danger 
flnronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER— Now 
bag  is  often  normal. 
Massaging  with  UD- 
DEROLE  may  get  cows 
in  production  MUCH 
SOONER. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
,,  Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 

tin  $1.00  5  lb.  can  $8.00 

DDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug  and  veter- 
Denf  *1'®®'^  stores.  Dr  send  $1  to  Dawnwood  Farms, 
a  ®J‘  pA,  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  and  wo  will  send  you  an 
tin  postpaid. 
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Showers  Welcome— Milk  Lower 
FFA  Has  Annual  Convention 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


M 


OST  important  news  from 
Western  New  York  is  that 
there  has  been  rain.  A 
dearth  of  ground  moisture 
and  little  or  no  rain  this 
spring  had  resulted  in  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  It  was  first  noticeable  when 
pasture  growdh  was  slow.  A  few  show¬ 
ers  during  planting  of  oats  delayed 
operations.  After  the  oats  came  up  in 
many  areas,  growth  was  very  slow. 

On  the  muck  areas  there  was  some 
frost  damage.  Then  came  a  period 
when  the  soil  was  so  dry  that  even  a 
moderate  wind  would  have  blown  the 
young  plants  away.  Rainfall  on  the 
night  of  May  19  helped  many  areas, 
and  then  a  few  days  later  prolonged 
showers  brought  relief  over  most  of 
the  section. 

Iiirass  Being  l!)ii$$iled 

Cutting  of  grass  silage  is  under  way. 
Operations  in  some  cases  were  de¬ 
layed  by  dry  weather  and  slow  growth. 
As  this  is  written,  hay  is  coming 
along  rapidly.  Planting  of  oats  has 
been  more  extensive  than  in  several 
years.  Wheat  generally  is  looking  good. 

Recurring  frosts  have  brought  dam¬ 
age  to  truck  crops  and  to  cherries. 
Peaches  and  apples  suffered  some  loss. 
In  the  fruit  sections,  smudge  pots  have 
been  in  use  or  ready.  In  some  cases, 
helicopters  or  planes  have  been  used. 

Tomato  planting  got  under  way 
right  after  the  rain  of  May  22.  One 
large  cannery  operator  just  a  few  days 
earlier  said  they  could  wait  longer  but 
would  have  to  take  a  chance  on  plants 
burning  up  or  freezing.  Tomato  acre¬ 
age  is  reported  to  be  somewhat  less 
than  a  year  ago. 

Milk  Prices  Down 

In  both  Rochester  and  Buffalo  mar¬ 
kets,  milk  prices  are  down  substan¬ 
tially  from  a  year  ago.  Production 
through  the  winter  months  has  b^en 
running  higher,  apparently  because  of 
better  supply  of  feed.  Market  receipts 
have  been  swelled  by  producers  ad¬ 
mitted  during  the  past  year,  and  there 
has  been  some  slight  declines  in  fluid 
sales. 

All  this  has  thrown  more  milk  into 
the  surplus  classes.  With  ^  larger  per¬ 
centage  in  surplus  classes  and  prices 
down,  milk  checks  have  taken  a  wallop. 
However,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that 
peak  production  will  pass  at  least  two 
weeks  earlier  this  year. 

Grassland  Meeting 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Grassland 
Farming  plans  to  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Gannett  Farms,  West  Henrietta, 
July  14.  This  group,  of  which  Carl  B. 
Bender  of  New  Jersey  State  College, 
is  chairman,  has  been  interested  in 
promoting  grassland  farming  for  live¬ 
stock  efficiency  feeding. 

FFA  Awards 

Leon  A.  Chapin,  president  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Steven  A.  Farley,  League  field 
supervisor,  and  your  scribe  were  given 
honorary  awards  of  the  Empire  Farmer 
degree  by  the  New  York  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Future  Farmers  of  America 
at  the  Medina  convention. 

Each  of  the  recipients  was  cited  for 
having  helped  the  FFA  in  various 
ways.  A  fourth  award  was  given  to 
Julian  Carter  as  advisor  of  the  Wells- 
ville  chapter,  adjudged  the  outstanding 
chapter  in  the  state.  Similar  awards 
were  given  to  the  fathers  of  retiring 
officers  of  the  state  association. 

Frank  Arnold  of  Middlesex  succeeds 
Robert  Herring  of  Addison  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers  include :  Gerald 
Langdon  of  Malone,  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Carl  Brick  of  Newark  Valley, 
second  vice  president;  Mahlon  Campbell 


of  Waverly,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
Gerald  Reynolds  of  Corfu,  reporter; 
Ralph  Disbrow  of  Middleburgh,  senti¬ 
nel.  John  Banas  of  Whitesboro  won 
the  annual  speaking  contest,  with  an 
award  of  $100,  and  will  represent  the 
state  in  the  Northeast  sectional  con¬ 
test. 

Apple  Tax  Keliuff 

Those  hardy  souls  who  have  been 
urging  a  state  tax  for  advertising  ap¬ 
ples  produced  in  New  York  will  not  get 
much  comfort  in  a  West  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  decision  holding  such  a 
tax  unconstitutional.  For  several  years 
Virginia  and  Maryland  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  such  a  tax  in  the  four-state  Appa¬ 
lachian  area.  West  Virginia  got  started 
last  year  but  is  now  back  on  the  vol¬ 
untary  assessment  plan.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature  shelved  a  tax  plan 
in  its  closing  hours.  Neither  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  nor  West  Virginia  legislatures 
meet  again  for  two  years. 

In  New  York  the  objections  to  such  a 
plan  have  been  varied,  chiefly  that  any 
such  fund  would  have  to  be  handled  as 
state  revenue  with  no  control  by 
growers.  How  much  nicer  is  the  pro¬ 
gram  approved  by  milk  cooperatives  of 
the  state  for  a  deduction  of  one  cent 
per  hundredweight  the  year  round.  I 
have  not  urged  this  plan  but  for  several 
years  I  have  said  that  dairy  interests 
of  the  state  would  be  forced  to  do 
something  to  promote  the  sale  of  their 
product. 

—  A. A.  — 

TEADIAG  DAIRY 
COIJATIES 

Delaware  County,  New  York,  led  the 
counties  of  the  State  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  in  1948  for  the  9th  successive  year. 
Following  are  the  counties  which  fol¬ 
low  Delaware  in  order  of  volume  of 
production  to  make  up  the  top  ten : 
St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Chenango, 
Oneida,  Madison,  Otsego,  Orange,  Her¬ 
kimer  and  Cortland. 

The  dollar  value  of  milk  in  Delaware 
County  for  the  year  was  $17,729,144.23. 
The  dollar  value  of  milk  in  Cortland, 
the  10th  on  the  list,  was  $8,343,210.56. 

The  10  leading  counties  delivered 
over  2,391,000,000  pounds  of  milk  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  worth  over  $121,000,000. 
Milk  in  these  counties  represented  42.8 
per  cent  of  all  milk  taken  in  at  New 
York  pool  plants  during  the  year. 

—  A.A.  — 

WOMEN  FARMERS 

The  young  herd  sire  shown  below 
heads  the  herd  of  70  Holsteins  owned 
by  Mrs.  H.  D.  Weller  of  Lowville,  New 
York.  He  is  15  months  old  and  his 


— Photo,  Courtesy  Watertown  Times 


'name  is  Osborndale  Lochinvar  Sir 
Donald. 

The  Weller  family  has  owned  the 
land  on  which  this  herd  is  kept  since 
1856.  At  the  present  time,  with  two 
or  sometimes  3  hired  men,  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Weller,  who  is  85  years  old,  and  her 
daughter.  Miss  Ethel  Weller,  operate 
the  farm.  Mrs.  Weller  took  over  the 
farm  when  she  was  51  years  old  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  her  husband. 


InOnlylOMoreYears 
I  Can  Retire 

Yes,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and 
Traders  retirement  plan,  1  will 
retire  at  the  age  of  65  with  an 
income  that  will  permit  me  to  live 
comfortably  and  to  travel  when 
and  where  I  please. 

You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 
if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 
the  new  Farmers  and  Traders 
policy  that  combines  retirement 
and  family  protection  in  one  low- 
cost  policy. 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

A-16 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obliKation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age. . . 
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KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


Act  NOW  to... 


with 


I 


Right  now,  plan  to  in¬ 
vest  wisely  and  get  the 
9  exclusive  features  that 
Grange  offers.  Quick 
action  NOW  will  save 
you  money.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  full  details 
regarding  quick 
erection. 

qe  Silo  Co.,  inc. 

RED  CREEK, 
N.  Y. 


fJraniic  Silo  Co.  Inc., 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Without  any  oblitlation  to  mc^  in 
any  way,  please  send  me  free  GraniSc  (older 
and  full  information  regarding  early  erection 
of  a  GRANGE  Silo. 

ADDRESS . . . 


1 
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FARM  ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR 


seemed  best  to  wait  until  everyone  left 
to  load  the  horse,  for  many  people  took 
strange  delight  in  tormenting  him. 
N  January  15,  American  Ag-  They  gave  us  lots  of  advice  on  hand- 
riculturist  announced  a  Farm  ling  vicious  horses,  most  of  it  involv- 
Animal  Behavior  Contest  ing  wire  bits  and  pitchforks, 
with  cash  prizes,  open  to  any  The  horse  stood  as  far  back  in  his 
person,  young  or  old,  who  stall  as  possible  and  studied  me;  then, 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  farm  without  the  least  sign  of  hope,  he 
animals  and  pets,  including  cows,  nodded  toward  his  empty  manger.  His 
sheep,  pigs,  horses,  mules,  goats  dogs,  ears  pricked  forward  at  the  sight  of 
cats,  poultry,  and  what  have  you.  The  the  hay,  but  before  I  was  near  enough 
contest  was  suggested  by  Professor  to  offer  it,  he  dove  at  me  with  teeth 
H.  S.  Liddell,  director  of  Cornell’s  Ani-  bared.  Yet  the  man  who  had  been  car- 
mal  Behavior  Farm,  who  has  been  ing  for  the  stock  since  their  owner’s 
studying  animal  behavior  for  many  death  assured  me  that  Dick  was  gentle, 
years.  He  felt  that  rural  people,  with  but  that  for  three  years  he  had  been 
their  intimate  acquaintance  with  ani-  working  with  a  teammate.  Jack,  who 
mals,  could  help  him  by  giving  him  had  constantly  kicked  and  bitten  him. 
the  benefit  of  their  observations.  Working  in  the  woods,  their  owner  had 

As  we  might  have  known,  this  stooped  to  fasten  Dick’s  trace.  At  the 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  interesting  same  time.  Jack  bit  Dick  and  someone 
and  most  popular  contest  we  have  ever  started  a  chain  saw  nearby.  Dick 
held.  Hundreds  of  readers  sent  in  en-  started,  and  his  sharp-shod  hoof  struck 
tries  for  Classes  B  and  C,  which  closed  his  owner  in  the  chest,  killing  him. 
March  15,  and  many  more  are  taking  “You’ve  got  a  good  horse,”  the  man 
part  in  Class  A,  which  will  run  to  added,  “He’s  been  taking  a  lot  of  abuse 
Augicst  1.  Professor  Liddell,  after  lately  there’s  been  no  call  for.  Just 
choosing  Class  B  and  C  winners,  has  don’t  try  to  bring  a  horse  up  on  that 
written  this  open  letter  to  American  side  of  him,  and  don’t  try  to  work 
Agriculturist  readers  and  contestants:  bim  near  a  chain  saw.  He  goes  crazy 
“I  find  myself  the  possessor  of  un-  when  he  hears  one.” 
expected  riches.  'The  general  excellence  it  was  many  weeks  before  Dick 
of  the  contributions  can  only  mean  would  graze  out  of  sight  of  the  shed 
that  the  contestants,  one  and  all,  are  which  was  his  temporary  stable.  He 
better  people  for  having  lived  in  sym-  watched  us  constantly,  running  along 
pathy  and  understanding  with  their  the  fence  to  follow  if  one  of  us  so  much 
animal  friends.  Because  of  the  pains-  ^3  walked  to  the  mail  box.  Though  he 
taking  accuracy  of  the  reports,  the  would  eat  grain  from  our  hands,  he 
material  has  great  scientific  value,  and  would  attack  viciously  and  without 
where  used  for  publication  the  con-  warning  when  approached  with  hay. 
tributor  will  be  credited  by  name.”  Hitched  to  the  stoneboat  for  his  first 
We  wish  we  had  space  to  publish  test,  he  seemed  happy  and  eager  to 
every  letter  we  received,  for  each  tells  please — until  he  turned  his  head  and 
an  interesting  animal  story,  sometimes  saw  me  stooping  for  a  stone.  He  threw 
funny,  sometimes  thrilling,  and  some-  himself  back,  trembling.  As  we  worked, 
times  pathetic  and  even  tragic.  Pro-  he  studied  us,  and  gradually  relaxed, 
fessor  Liddell,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  Throughout  the  summer,  he  would 
most  difficult  to  pick  the  winners,  fin-  |-gg|-  ga^h  person  approaching  him,  ad- 
ally  chose  as  first  prize  in  Class  B  vancing  with  teeth  bared  and  stamping 


"Dolly,  the  horse"  and  her  little  owner.  Faith  Russell  of  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Two  years 
ago,  when  the  Russeils  bought  Dolly  for  a  small  sum  for  Faith,  the  horse  was  thin, 
lame  in  one  foot,  overworked,  abused,  underfed,  frightened.  The  story  of  Dolly's 
transformation  into  a  happy,  normal  horse,  and  of  her  warm  friendship  with 
Faith,  and  with  Heidi  the  cow  and  Billy  the  calf,  as  told  by  Mrs.  Russell  (Class  B, 
second  prize  winner  for  her  account  of  Benny,  the  Hog),  is  as  full  of  warmth  and 

interest  as  Black  Beauty. 


this  story  of 

The  Killer  Horse 

Mrs.  Donald  Davis,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


hoofs.  The  Guernsey  heifer’s  offer  of 
friendship  received  the  same  response; 
yet  she  persisted,  licking  his  face  and 
rubbing  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  Soon 

1  they  were  calling  to  each  other  as  he 

E  were  bidding  on  a  sorrel  geld-  ^e  would  rush  to  her  when 

ing  when  someone  whispered, 

‘That’s  the  horse  that  killed  him.”  It 


PRIZE  WINNERS 
CLASS  B 

For  best  letters  describing  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  behavior  of  a  farm 
animal  or  household  pet. 

Ist  prize,  $10:  Mrs.  Donald  Davis, 
Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

2nd  prize,  $5:  Mrs.  A.  B.  Russell, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 
Mrs.  Dmitry  P.  Essipoff,  Terryville, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Kane,  Addison,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Mickelsen,  Trumansburg, 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Alton  Monk,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Tarte,  Pownal,  Vermont. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Whitman,  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass. 

CLASS  C 

For  best  answers  to  set  of  14  ques¬ 
tions  on  behavior  of  farm  animals 
and  pets. 

1st  prize,  $5:  Mrs.  Mason  W.  Berry, 
LaFayette,  N.  Y. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Curtis,  Waterbury, 
Vermont. 

Mrs.  Herman  J.  Neu,  Prattsburg, 
New  York. 

Miss  Lottie  Zimmer,  Plessis,  N.  Y. 


"He  goes  crazy  when  he  hears  a  chain 
saw,”  was  an  understatement.  Each 
truck  changing  gear  on  the  hill  and 
every  plane  overhead  was  a  chain  saw 
to  Dick,  and  he  reared  and  screamed, 
white-eyed,  while  we  tried  vainly  to 
quiet  him.  His  fear  gradually  eased, 
and  before  the  summer  ended,  he  ig¬ 
nored  a  chain  saw  at  work  in  the 
neighbor’s  orchard  a  few  yards  from 
where  he  grazed. 

Dandy,  the  neighbor’s  horse,  haunted 
the  line  fence  and  begged  for  atten¬ 
tion,  but  Dick  refused  to  notice  him. 

In  his  new  stall,  where  he  was  fed 
from  the  side,  Dick  accepted  his  hay 
pleasantly.  But  throughout  the  winter, 
when  hay  was  put  in  his  manger  from 
ahead  (as  in  the  barn  where  we  bought 
him)  he  would  back  up  in  his  stall 
and  flatten  his  ears.  It  is  only  recently 
that  he  has  started  to  lean  forward, 
ears  up,  in  anticipation  of  food. 

Dick  no  longer  challenges  strangers. 
His  old  habit  of  starting  a  load  by 
"breaking  it  out,”,  then .  flattening  low 
to  the  ground  and  giving  a  mighty 
heave  is  gone.  He  still  refuses  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  greetings  of  other 
horses,  and  makes  loud  protest  when 
the  Guernsey  heifer  leaves  his  sight. 
They  share  hay  and  fodder  by  stretch¬ 
ing  their  heads  around  the  partition 
between  their  stalls,  the  donor  holding 
it  for  the  other  to  chew  on.  . 

Dick  is  a  good  worker,  a  pleasant. 


friendly  horse.  Last  spring,  he  was  w^l 
on  his  way  to  becoming  exactly  what 
they  named  him — a  vicious  killer. 

Bcnoy,  The  Hog* 

CLASS  B,  SECOND  PRIZE 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Russell,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

IN  1942,  we  bought  from  Cornell 
University  a  young  Duroc  boar.  He 
was  named  Cornell’s  Jenkins,  and  he 
boasted  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
ancestry.  He  was  6  months  old  when 
we  got  him,  and  was  very  tame  and 
pleasant,  the  result  evidently  of  friend¬ 
ly  handling  and  good  management  in 
his  college  days. 

We  nicknamed  him  "Benny”  and  he 
soon  got  to  know  his  name  and  would 
come  promptly  when  called.  He  was 
always  easy  to  lead  and  would  readily 
follow,  particularly  when  we  carried  a 
measure  of  feed  for  added  inducement. 

Benny  was  like  a  storybpok  pig  and 
he  proved  to  be  the  most  interesting 
animal  we  have  ever  known.  He  was 
an  extremely  neat  hog.  He  kept  his 
house  in  good  order,  making  trips  when 
necessary  out  of  doors.  One  of  the 
tricks  we  liked  to  have  him  do  for 
visitors  was  to  make  up  his  bed. 
Tossed  a  good  supply  of 
new  straw,  Benny  would 
pull  it  apart  with  his 
mouth  and  hoofs  and 
then  would  proceed  to 
throw  it  up  into  the  air 
until  he  had  it  well  dis¬ 
tributed.  When  he  had 


the  straw  piled  to  his  liking,  and  lie 
was  very  fussy  about  this,  he  would 
crouch  down  and  expertly  tunnel 
through  it.  When  he  had  completed 
this  bedtime  ritual,  all  that  would  be 
showing  of  Benny  was  a  small  round 
area  above  the  base  of  his  tail. 

All  of  our  sows  treated  Benny  with 
deference,  with  the  exception  of  one 
big  sow  named  Victoria.  Vicky  was 
inclined  to  boss  him  about,  and  he’d 
let  her  push  him  away  from  a  trough 
they  were  sharing  temporarily  and 
would  stand  with  his  head  hanging 
sadly  while  she  took  over. 

When  for  a  short  time  Benny  lived 
with  his  herd,  the  procedure  at  bed¬ 
time  was  funny  to  watch.  After  all  the 
sows  were  bedded  down,  Benny,  who 
had  been  walking  around  outside, 
would  decide  to  go  to  bed.  A  great 
deal  of  squealing  would  set  up  as 
he  worked  his  way  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  moving  the  sleepy  sows  about 
and  finally  bedding  himself  down  in  the 
warm  nest  at  the  back. 

In  the  morning,  the  sows  arose  first. 
When  all  had  lined,  up  at  the  long 
trough,  Benny  would  meander  out 
(Continued  on  Page  IS) 


"Benny  the  Hog"  at  the 
age  of  6  months,  shortly 
after  the  Russeils  pur¬ 
chased  him  from  Cornell 
University.  Benny  was  a 
very  entertaining  hog  and 
never  lost  the  gentle¬ 
manly  manners  he  ac¬ 
quired  during  his  college 
days. 


:.'md 
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Many  Good  Reasons  for  a  Farm  Pond 


(Continued  from  page  I) 


gist  of  an  earth  fill  and  reservoir  built 
next  to  a  flowing  stream  or  in  a  loca¬ 
tion  where  water  from  the  stream  can 
be  piped  to  the  reservoir.  This  type  is 
adaptable  for  most  uses,  because  flow 
into  the  pond  can  be  regulated.  If  all 
surface  water  is  diverted,  the  outlet 
structure  for  this  type  of  pond  usually 
consists  of  a  pipe  spillway. 

The  spring-fed  pond  consists  of  a  res¬ 
ervoir  constructed  in  an  area  adjacent 
to,  and  lower  than,  a  continuously 
flowing  spring  from  which  it  receives 
its  water.  If  the  spring  is  strong 
enough  to  maintain  the  desired  supply, 
all  surface  water  should  be  diverted 
from  the  pond  to  lower  the  cost  of  out¬ 
let  structures.  When  all  storm  flow  is 
diverted  from  a  pond  and  the  amount 
of  water  entering  it  can  be  fixed,  the 
cost  of  outlet  structures  can  be  kept 
to  a  minimum.  There  ,is  usually  a 
greater  turnover  of  water  in  a  spring- 
fed  pond,  since  there  is  a  continuous 
flow  most  of  the  year.  This  tends  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  water 
much  cooler,  and  this  makes  it  more 
favorable  for  trout  management  than 
other  types  of  ponds. 

Dugout  ponds  require  a  minimum  of 
planning  and  design  because  no  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pond  depends  on  a  con- 
'  structed  fill  to  hold  the  water  in  the 
reservoir.  They  can  be  built  in  fields 
having  a  reasonably  flat  slope  where 
subsurface  flow  and  surface  run-off 
will  maintain  the  water  level.  These 
ponds  are  well  adapted  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  supplying  spray  water,  and 
other  uses  because  they  can  be  located 
near  the  orchard  or  house. 

All  four  types,  unless  they  are  less 
than  one-fourth  acre  in  surface  area, 
may  be  suitable  for  a  fish  management 
program.  A  single  acre  of  fertilized 
pond  can  yield  150  to  450  pounds  of 
pan-size  fish  in  a  year  at  a  cost  of 
only  a  few  cents  a  pound. 

How  Technical  Help 
Uecoiiics  Available 

In  the  process  of  planning,  design¬ 
ing  and  building  a  farm  pond  for  any 
cooperator  in  the  state-sponsored  and 
farmer-controlled  soil  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New  York,  Soil  Conservation 
Service  technicians  from  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  working  with 
the  district  may  provide  the  engineer¬ 
ing  and  other  technical  services  re¬ 
quired  in  establishing  a  pond. 

Under  New  York  State  law,  any 
farmer  or  farm  operator  can  obtain 
the  assistance  of  these  technicians, 
without  cash  outlay  for  their  services, 
by  becoming  a  cooperator  in  his  coun¬ 
ty  soil  conservation  district. 

A  cooperator’s  expense  starts  when 


Behold  the  fisherman 
He  riseth  up  early  in  the  morning 
A^nd  disturbeth  the  whole  household 
Mighty  are  his  preparations 

He  goeth  forth  full  of  hope 
When  the  day  is  far  spent 
He  retumeth 

Smelling  of  strong  drink  and 
The  truth  is  not  in  him. 


he  begins  to  install  practices.  Many  of 
these  can  be  established  with  equip¬ 
ment  and  labor  that  he  has  on  his  farm 
and  involve  little  or  no  cash  outlay. 
For  others  he  may  require  heavy  equip¬ 
ment,  use  of  which  he  can  obtain  on  a 
reasonable  cost  basis  through  coopera¬ 
tion  with  his  district.  Help  of  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  technicians  is  available  only 
where  districts  are  organized. 

Pond  Sizes,  Costs  and 
Maintenance 

The  surface  area  of  a  pond  may 
vary  from  a  small  dugout  to  several 
acres.  Usually  the  larger  the  size,  the 
larger  the  cost.  For  average  require¬ 
ments  in  the  Northeast,  a  pond  depth 
of  8  to  12  feet  is  recommended.  Im¬ 
portance  of  deep  or  shallow  ponds 
varies  with  the  desire  for  wildlife  uses. 
Depth  of  at  least  8  feet,  and  a  surface 
area  of  at  least  a  quarter  acre,  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  fish  management  program. 
If  you  want  to  favor  waterfowl  or 
muskrats,  shallow  water  is  necessary 
to  promote  proper  plant  growth  for 
food. 

Fire  protection  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  pond  building.  As  a  guide, 
technicians  say  a  pond  with  a  half 
acre  surface  area,  an  8-foot  depth, 
holding  a  million  gallons  of  water,  will 
keep  a  1,000  gallons-a-minute  pumper 
working  steadily  for  10  hours.  In  the 
planning,  provision  is  made  for  free 
access  to  the  pond  by  fire-fighting 
equipment. 

In  New  Jersey,  near  Paterson,  on 
the  farm  of  Walter  Klammer,  Jr.,  an 
insurance  company  refused  to  renew 
a  $50,000  policy  covering  buildings  be¬ 
cause  “the  risk  was  too  great.’’  He 
quickly  built  a  pond  as  part  of  his 
complete  farm  conservation  plan.  The 
insurance  *  company  then  renewed  the 
policy  at  a  reduction  of  more  than  20 
percent  in  premium. 

In  October,  1948,  a  district  tractor 
and  bulldozer  built  a  one-tenth  surface 
acre  pond  on  the  Glenn  Munger  farm, 
near  the  village  of  Benson,  Vermont. 
It  cost  $40.  On  January  6,  1949,  the 
village  store  and  a  residence  caught 
fire.  Fife  fighters  coming  from  three 
villages  found  the  only  available  wa¬ 
ter  was  in  the  Munger  pond.  They  laid 
900  feet  of  hose,  gained  control  of  the 
flames  and  saved  several  nearby  build¬ 
ings. 

Practicability  of  building  a  pond  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  the  cost  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  repaid  by  the  services  it  ren¬ 
ders.  Costs  vary  according  to  type  of 
pond.  In  New  York,  simple  dugouts 
can  be  built  for  as  little  cash  outlay 
as  $50.  In  this  type  of  pond  the  cost 
always  is  based  on  the  amount  of 
earth  that  is  removed.  Other  types 
cost  $300  to  $1,200,  depending  on  the 
topography,  the  size  of  the  pond,  and 
the  watershed.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  move  600  or  more  cubic  yards  of 
earth,  use  of  heavy  equipment  is  rec¬ 
ommended.  Where  a  fill  up  to  8  feet  is 
necessary,  a  bulldozer  can  be  used.  A 
carry-all  scraper  may  be  more  effici¬ 
ent  on  higher  fills. 

Farmers  who  contemplate  building  a 
pond  should  make  sure  they  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  state  laws  regulating 
construction.  New  York  State  regula¬ 
tions.  apply  to  ponds  exceeding  a  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  capacity,  to  ponds  having 
a  fill  more  than  10  feet  high,  and  to 
ponds  having  a  watershed  of  more 
than  one  square  mile.  Any  one  of  these 
conditions  makes  it  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  permit.  This  means  getting  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  New  York  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works  at  Albany  be¬ 
fore  construction  may  be  safely  begun. 

All  ponds  should  be  fenced  from 
livestock.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  leave  a  portion  of  the 
pond  open  for  livestock.  If  this  is  ne¬ 


cessary,  a  watering  place  should  be 
provided  and  the  rest  of  the  pond 
fenced.  Wherever  possible,  water  from 
the  pond  should  be  piped  to  a  water¬ 
ing  trough  and  the  entire  pond  fenced. 
A  wire  fence  can  be  used,  or  a  “living 
fence”  of  multi-flora  rose  will  provide 
protection  and  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  pond. 

The  sides  of  a  pond  for  at  least  10 
feet  back  from  the  water’s  edge — and 
preferably  20  feet — should  be  used  for 
grass,  maintained  in  an  attractive, 
lawn-like  condition,  so  people  can 
freely  move  around  the  pond.  Some 
farmers  use  a  sheep  or  two  to  “cut  the 


grass”  to  the  right  size  and  keep  it 
that  way.  Where  sheep  are  used,  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  to  protect 
shrubs  and  trees  from  browsing.  Sheep 
do  not  like  to  enter  water  and  will  not 
damage  the  banks.  Plantings  of  shrubs 
and  trees  in  the  remaining  area  within 
the  enclosure  complete  the  project  and 
make  it  a  spot  of  real  beauty  and  a 
living  place  for  useful  wildlife. 

—  A.A.  — 

False  teeth  for  smooth-mouthed  ewes 
is  a  new  idea  for  lengthening  their 
breeding  usefulness.  A  ewe’s  teeth 
wear  out  after  about  six  year^  of  grass 
cropping.  No  teeth,  no  feed,  no  lambs. 


Whether  you  use  your  tractor  for 


STACKING 


PROTECT  YOUR  MOTOR 
FOUR  WAYS  WITH 
PREMIUM  SINCLAIR 
OPALINE  MOTOR  OIL 

(Super-Refined  by  the  Phetone  Process) 

1.  CLEANS  •  2.  SEALS 
3.  COOLS  •  4.  LUBRICATES 

«t  TViUe  Ole  .dteeU 


PREMIUM 


SBHCIAIEI. 

OPALINE  MOTOR  OIL 


SINCLAIR 


OPALINE 

MOTOR  OIL 


SINCLAIR 


opaline 

motor  oil- 
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Controls  Coccidiosis 


DR.  SALSBURY'S 

Ren-O-Sal 

DRINKING  WATER 
MEDICINE 


Generally  Costs  Less  Than  Per  Bird 
Prevents  Spread  of  Cecal  Coccidiosis 

Dr,  Salsbury's  Rcn-O-Sal  tablets 
have  reduced  cecal  coccidiosis 
losses  for  thousands -of  .  poultry  raisers. 
Give  at  first  signs  of  an  outbreak.  Easy  to 
use  in  drinking  water.. 

^  b  14  Days  Earlier  Egg  Profits.  In 
smaller  doses,  Ren-O-Sal  helps 
chicks  grow  faster  ...  lay  earlier,  when 
prices  arc  higher.  Use  right  from  the  start. 
Buy  Ren-O-Sal,  today,  at  hatchery,  drug 
•f  or  feed  store.-  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
.j.  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

+ 

.  When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 


-t- 

+  + 


ask  fori 


ISI 


SALSBURYS 


•^ULiHFARMfCHKK/IS 
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All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
[  ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.—  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckis 
Will  Ship  C.O.D. — t'ostage  I’d.  lUI)  lO'J  ItHJ 

J.arKe  Kugiish  White  Leghorns .  $12.00  $24.00  $5.00 

Ulatk  Leghorns.  .Aneonas .  13.00  25.00  5.00 

Laired,  White  and  liiitT  I!oek.s  13.00  18.00  12.00 

New  llanipsliires  &  Jted-Jloek  Cross  13.00  1  8.00  I2i00 

Special  Grade  A  Chicks.  Guaranteed  98%  Livability 
First  Two  Wrecks 

Special  White  &  Jflack  Leghorns....  15.00  28.00  5.00 

Barred- Hocks,  White  Hocks .  17.00  26.00  1  5.00 

New  Hainpshires  &  Hoek-Hed  Cro.ss  17.00  26.00  1  5.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  Year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

U.  S.  Pulloruni  Controlled  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Elsasser’s  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg . . $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks....  13.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds _ _  13.00  20.00  10.00 

PROMPT  SUIPMENT  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pav 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  0.  0.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  A  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Unsexed  Pits. 

CKlx 

100 

100 

100 

$12.00 

$25.00 

$  3.00 

14.00 

17.00 

10.00 

16.00 

20.00 

10.00 

11.00 

(St.  Run  only) 

NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pa>  postage.  Sate  delivery  guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE 
WIUTL  LLGllOltNB  ANU 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  _ 

Har.  &  White  Rocks  . 

N.  H  Reds  Special  AAA _ 

Assorted  _ _ _ _  11.00 

Also  Started  Chicks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate 
Older  Irom  ad,  or  write  for  catalog 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A.  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


JERSEY  WHITE  AND  BLACK  GIANTS,  LIGHT 
BRAHMAS  $19.00  per  lOO  DELIVERED.  LIMITED 
SUPPLY.  ORDER  NOW.  SEND  $5.00  DEPOSIT  FOR 
EACH  100  CHICKS  ORDERED. 

GEORGE  PLITT,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


STARTED  CHICKS 


4  to  8  weeks.  Reds, 
White  Leghorns. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Paul  S.  Pellman 
Owner,  Richfield,  Penna. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS — Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
White  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices 
Write:  KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT 

Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Poultry  Remmiscenees 


HE  OTHER  afternoon  I  was 
down  at  the  lower  side  of 
the  lower  garden.  Supper 
was  only  an  hour  away 
and  I  was  not  exactly  rush¬ 
ing  my  job  of  digging  around  my 
choice  fall-bearing  “September”  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes.  As  I  glanced  toward  the 
house  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  see 
a  friend  of  many  years  approaching. 
Welcoming  an  excuse  to  quit,  I  soon 
was  sitting  on  the  side  porch  with  Mr. 
V.  C.  McGregor  from  Broome  County. 

Long  ago  I  “certified”  white  leg¬ 
horns  for  Mr.  McGregor.  I  have  seen 
his  baby  chick  business  thrive  and  ex¬ 
pand  through  the  years.  I  have  seen  his 
three  sons  come  to  Cornell,  graduate 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
return  to  the  home  farm.  Today,  Mr. 
McGregor  told  me,  the  boys  carry  on 
for  the  most  part  without  his  help. 
But  he  was  in  Ithaca  in  the  interest 
of  the  latest  improvement  to  the  Mc¬ 
Gregor  enterprise. 

This  newest  expansion  is  a  perman¬ 
ent  brooder  hquse.  It  will  be  30  by  100 
feet  and  have  three  floors.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gregor’s  question  for  me  was  what 
did  I  have  in  mind  when  I  suggested 
a  while  ago  in  this  column  that  before 
putting  in  underfloor  heating  systems, 
poultrymen  might  be  wise  to  wait  and 


the  Pacific  Coast  they  get  the  eggs  to 
market  just  as  soon  as  possible  while 
they  are  still  fresh,  and  people  want 
them  and  are  willing  to  pay  well  for 
them.^’ 

After  this  quotation  from  43  years 
ago,  Mr.  McGregor  made  the  obvious 
observation  that  the  continuing  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  eggs  in  the  nation¬ 
al  diet  has  proved  how  clearly  Mr. 
Wyckoff  had  sized  up  the  relation  of 
egg  prices  to  egg  quality,  and  how  true 
that  relation  remains  today. 

Hat  in  hand,  Mr.  McGregor’s  depart¬ 
ing  observation  was  optimistic:  “I  look 
for  the  poultry  business  to  be  good  for 
at  least  four  or  five  more  years.  Not 
like  it  has  been  the  last  few  years  of 
course,  but  substantial.  People  like  eggs 
and  they  are  going  to  keep  on  eating 
them.  They  know  they  can  get  good 
ones  today.  Why,  do  you  know  that 
the  grocery  stores  in  the  small  towns 
used  to  take  in  eggs  a  few  dozen  at 
a  time,  then  pack  and  ship  them,  but 
now  they  buy  3  or  4  cases  at  a  time 
and  sell  them  out  in  no  time  to  local 
people.” 

—  A.A.  — 

A  NEW  WRINKEE  FOR 
EGOS  FOR  HATCHING 

Recent  experiments  show  the  possi- 


see  what  the  engineers  may  develop  in  bility  of  removing  infertile  hatching 


the  way  of  less  costly  or  perhaps  more 
satisfactory  systems.  Well,  this  house 
is  being  built  now.  It  can’t  wait.  So  we 
talked  about  heating  systems  for 
brooder  houses.  But  that  is  another 
story  for  another  time. 

Just  now  I  want  to  report  one  ob¬ 
servation  that  Mr.  McGregor  made. 


eggs  before  they  are  shipped  to  the 
hatchery.  The  eggs  are  incubated  from 
16  to  18  hours  at  100  degrees  F.,  and 
then  candled.  In  that  time  the  embryo 
develops  sufficiently  so  that  it  can  be 
detected. 

After  the  infertile  eggs  are  removed, 
the  fertile  eggs  are  cooled  for  two 


Said  he:  “It  must  have  been  43  years  hours  at  50  to  55  degrees  F.,  and  then 


Ir 


packed  in  pre-cooled  cases  'and  ship¬ 
ped  to  the  hatchery. 

Such  pre-incubated  eggs  which  had 
been  on  the  road  to  the  hatchery  from 
50  to  96  hours  hatched  as  well  as  eggs 
which  had  not  been  put  through  this 
process. 

Generally,  about  15  per  cent  are  in¬ 
fertile.  Removing  these  eggs  before 
shipping  saves  incubator  space  as  well 
as  reducing  cost  of  shipping  and 
handling. — H.Li.  C. 

—  A.A.  — 

STARTED  CHICKS 

IF  YOU  change  your  mind  at  this 
late  date  and  decide  that  you  do 
want  to  grow  some  pullets  this  year, 
try  to  get  started  chicks,  by  all  means. 
June  is  about  the  poorest  month  of  the 
whole  year  to  start  baby  chicks.  July 
is  just  as  bad  and  August  not  much 
better.  For  one  thing,  chicks  don’t 
grow  well  in  hot  weather,  and  are  like¬ 
ly  still  to  be  too  small  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  lay.  In  the  second  place,  late 
pullets  do  the  bulk  of  their  laying  after 
the  price  of  eggs  has  dropped,  from 

small.  The  price  of  eggs  is  lower  there  They  won’t  make 

than  here.  Finally,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  , 

I  have  seen  larger  flocks  again,  and  Starting  in  June  with  chicks  that 
again  they  get  more  for  their  eggs.  It  already  8  weeks  old  is  quite  a  dif- 
is  not  the  large  number  of  eggs  that  matter.  That  is  equivalent  to 

Tushes  the  price  down;  it  is  the  poor  starting  day-old  chicks  in  April.  Their 

quality.  Around  New  York  City  and  on  ^ 

top  fall  prices.  Also,  you  will  avoid  all 
the  bother  and  chick  losses  of  brood¬ 
ing.  You  won’t  get  away  from  the 
costs  of  brooding.  They  are  included 
in  the  price  you  pay  for  started  chicks. 

The  catch  in  all  this  is.  Where  are 
you  going  to  find  the  chicks?  The  two 
or  three  establishments  that  I  know 
who  have  developed  a  started-chick 
business  are  sold  out  and  have  been  for 
weeks.  Apparently  there  is  a  big  de¬ 
mand  this  spring  for  started  chicks, 
and  I  think  the  demand  will  be  strong¬ 
er  as  years  go  by  and  people  learn  of 
their  advantages  and  that  healthy 
started  chicks  can  be  purchased.  No 
doubt  this  demand  is  going  to  give 


ago  that  Mrs.  McGregor  and  I  drove 
over  here  to  Ithaca.  It  was  a  slow  trip 
with  horses.  We  took  a  steamboat  here 
and  rode  on  the  lake  to  Aurora.  There 
we  visited  Charlie  Wyckoff,  and  I  will 
never  forget  one  thing  he  said  that 
day.” 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  explain 
(for  the  younger  generation  of  read¬ 
ers)  that  Mr.  Charles  Wyckoff  was 
one  of  the  men  who  put  the  White 
Leghorn  on  the  poultry  map.  For 
many  years  Wyckoff  Leghorns  were 
famous  throughout  the  world. ‘For  vig¬ 
or  and  rugged  beauty  they  have  never 
been  surpassed,  it  seems  to  me.  Now 
for  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  observation  as  quot¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  McGregor: 

“Every  time  I  put  up  a  new  poultry 
building,  or  put  an  addition  on  one  of 
the  present  buildings,  my  neighbors 
warn  me  that  the  chicken  business  is 
going  to  be  overdone.  But  I  have  been 
down  around  New  York  City  and  there 
they  have  larger  flocks  than  around 
here,  yet  they  get  higher  prices  than 
we  do  for  their  eggs.  Then  I  have  been 
in  the  Middle  West  where  flocks  are 


Meet  MISS  SUNNYBROOK  1949 

r..  One  of  this  season’s  debutantes.  She  is  an 
jI  aristocrat.  She  has  breeding  —  health  and 
vigor.  Her  mother  and  father  are  U.  S.  Ap- 
jiroved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  We  have 
thousands  like  her. 

Baby  Chicks— Started  Chicks— Pullets— Capons 
in  ail  popular  breeds.  Write  for  circular. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  BOX  6  PHONE  504  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


If  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  had  lived 
*  today,  the  Rotary  Club  would 
have  provided  him  with  a  few 
good  books,  the  Lions  Club  would 
hove  given  him  o  reading  lamp, 
and  the  Kiwonis  Club  would  hove 
supplied  his  cabin  with  o  wood 
floor. 

Abe  would  hove  hod  govern¬ 
ment  protection  of  the  minimum 
wage  low  and  social  security.  Un¬ 
employment  insurance  would  hove 
been  paid  him  if  wages  offered 
were  not  satisfactory.  A  scholarship 
would  hove  paid  his  way  through 
college.  A  cose  worker  would  hove 
supplemented  the  wages  with  pub¬ 
lic  relief.  He  would  herve  received 
a  subsidy  for  roil  splitting,  another 
one  for  raising  some  crop  he  was 
going  to  raise  anyway,  and  still 
another  subsidy  for  not  raising  o 
crop  he  hod  no  intention  of  rais¬ 
ing.  The  roil  splitters'  labor  union 
would  hove  increased  his  wages 
periodically. 

Result:  There  would  hove  been 
no  Abraham  Lincoln. 

— Henry  Ware  Allen,  Ithaca  Rotary 
News. 


added  usefulness  to  these  big  perman¬ 
ent  brooder  houses  that  are  going  up 
around  the  country. 

At  one  time,  not  so  long  ago,  started 
chicks  were  something  to  avoid,  al¬ 
most  as  you  would  avoid  poison.  So 
many  disappointments  had  followed 
their  purchase:  high  mortality  and  low 
egg  production.  That  was  the  result,  in 
part  at  least,  of  lack  of  information. 
They  were  brooded  so  close  to  adult 
stock  that  they  were  almost  certain  to 
be  victims  of  the  Leukosis  group  of 
diseases. 

Today’s  started  chicks  are  being 
brooded  a  long  way  from  any  other 
poultry  on  all  the  started-chick  plants 
I  know,  and  should  be  as  free  of  this 
menace  as  isolation  brooding  can  make 
them.  Nevertheless,  if  I  were  in  the 
market  for  started  chicks,  I  certainly 
would  find  out  before  I  bought  them, 
not  only  where  they  were  brooded,  but 
also  how  crowded  they  had  been. 

—L.  E.  Weaver. 

—  A.A _ 

LARGE  POULTRY  HOUSES 

Poultry  houses  70  and  90  feet  wide 
are  under  construction  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  as  well  as  a  number  of  40  footers. 
Connecticut  has  a  70  foot  house,  three 
stories  high  and  about  350  feet  long, 
going  up.  New  Hampshire  is  to  have  a 
four  decker,  60  feet  wide  and  some 
400  feet  long.  New  Hampshire  also  has 
a  48  footer  of  considerable  size  in  the 
“blueprint  stage.” 

Some  of  these  new  houses  will  not 
have  roosts.  This  feature  has  been  tried 
by  several  poultrymen,  generally  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  will  get  a  real  test  next 
winter.  Roosts  do  not  appear  necessary 
if  layers  are  handled  right. — G.  T.  Klein. 
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PER  100 
SUMMER 
PRICES 


BABY 

CHICKS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  KgKS  used  are  from  our  own  IJreeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (15.W.O.  free).  Tube  Agglut.  Chicks 
inherit  4  to  5  weeks’  immunity  to  Newcastle. 
TOLMAN’S  hocks  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
KARLY  MATURITY.  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 

DeoL  B 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


&  SONS,  INC. 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


NEW  Low  Price 

On  Red  Rock  Pullets 

The  same  high  quality  you  have  always 
had  from  Marshall’s  chicks,  pullets,  and 
cockerels.  But  now  a  NEW  LOW  PULLET 
trice  for  delivery  this  month  and  later. 
N.y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Cockerels  available  at  times. 
For  quick  service,  call  us  today,  or  write, 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  5A  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


^eisUn 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 

U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OPPICIAE  TORE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tue.s.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free 
Illustrated  16-page  actual  Photo  Catalog  or  ORDER 
DIRECT  FROM  AD.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckis. 
LEISTER'S  UTILITY  per  100  per  lOD  per  100 
MATING  White  Leghorns  $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

SUPER  MATED  Wh.  Leg.  14.00  28.00  3.00 

Bar.  of  Wh.  Rocks  .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Rock  Hamp  Cross....  15.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshire.s  .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Delivery.  Soxing  guar.  95% 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guar. 

C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


yalU/xt  CkiK\ 

w 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 

S.  C.  Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns.  Large 
Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  &  White 
Rooks.  E.  I.  Reds  &  New  Hamp.  Reds  &  Red-Rock 
Cross.  Also  Heavy  Mixed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write 
tor  our  new  prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS.  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS 

from  Bloodtosted  Breeders.  Bred  tor  size,  type  & 
egg  production.  Can  Ship  At  Once.  Hatches  each 
Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  Catalog  &  Prices. 
STARTED  CHICKS. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERT  H,  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  AA  Rt.  2.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY. 
PULLORUM  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 

Immediate  shipment.  Thousands  weekly.  All  breeds. 
Sexed  chicks  at  all  times-  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full  particulars. 

DON'T  DELAY.  WRITE  NOW.  MT.  HEALTHY 
hatcheries,  DEPT.  AA,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO. 


STARTED  le'ghorns  PULLETS 

four  week  old  Pits,  for  June  &  .luly  del.  Day-old  Pits.  & 
St.  Run  Chicks  for  immediate  del.  Catalog.  C.  M. 
Shellenberger’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  37,  Richfield,  Pa. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 

The  new  wonder  animals  fron 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Send  name  and  address  fo> 
big,  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST..  MOBILE,,  ALA 
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One  Act  Plays ! 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
farm  forum  OF  THE  AIR 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
OH,  DOCTOR! 

WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

TO  ORDER  plays,'write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35  cents 
per  copy  for  plays  wanted.  Send 
*oins,  money  order,  or  check.  Add 
3c  for  complete  list  of  ploys. 
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Farm  Aiiimal  Behavior 
Contei^t  Winners 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 


slowly,  yawn,  stretch,  and  shake,  and 
then  he’d  step  back  and  with  a  well- 
aimed  push  to  either  side,  wedge  him¬ 
self  through  between  two  of  the  sows 
and  take  over  a  good  space  of  the 
trough.  Benny  was  a  very  entertaining 
hog. 

As  Benny  grew  bigger,  people  warned 
us,  “You  can’t  trust  a  boar;  he’ll  rip 
you  with  his  tusks.’’  We  had  trouble 
now  and  then  with  people  who  worked 
for  us  and  who  had  the  mistaken  notion 
that  the  first  thing  one  needs  in  hand¬ 
ling  an  animal  like  Benny  is  a  pitch- 
fork;.  so  we  restricted  his  handling  to 
ourselves.  He  therefore  was  always 
treated  kindly  and  patiently;  in  the 
long  run,  it  was  simpler  to  have  him 
on  good  terms  with  us. 

Benny  grew  to  be  a  great,  deep-sided 
creature,  full  of  power.  He  never 
showed  any  meanness.  Now  and  then 
he  liked  to  show  that  he  was  strong 
really.  He  could  take  down  any  fence; 
and  once  when  put  in  a  pen  in  the 
barn  while  we  fixed  his  fence,  he 
pushed  on  a  hoard  with  his  nose,  and 
the  whole  board  from  floor  to  rafters 
went  outward,  with  boards  on-  either 
side,  and  Benny  walked  out  into  the 
open.  This  he  did  with  no  malice  or 
anger,  however;  and  he  went  back  into 
the  barn  when  he  was  told  to. 

Benny  was  a  dignified  pig.  We  used 
to  like  to  say  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
— a  collegebred  gentleman.  Rarely  did 
he  wallow  in  the  mud,  and  he  would 
eat  an  apple  or  a  cookie  from  one’s 
hand  most  gently  and  daintily. 

When  in  the  spring  of  1945,  because 
of  labor  shortages,  we  decided  to  give 
up  our  Duroc  project,  we  parted  with 
Benny.  A  breeder  in  a  nearby  county 
agreed  to  take  him,  and  we  thought 
Benny  might  as  well  go  there,  because 
his  new  home  was  a  splendid  one  where 
his  good  breeding  would  be  appreciated 
and  valued.  The  day  he  went  away, 
he  was  just  three  years  old  and 
weighed  860  lbs.  That  was  the  climax 
to  as  pleasant  and  interesting  an  ex¬ 
perience  as  anyone  would  want  with  a 
farm  animal  —  and  a  rewarding  one 
from  many  points  of  view. 

Class  C  Winner 

N  Class  C,  a  prize  of  $5  was  offered 
for  the  best  answers  to  a  set  of  14 
questions  asked  by  Professor  Liddell. 
The  winner  in  this  class,  Mrs.  Mason 
W.  Berry  of  Lafayette,  N.  Y.,  sent  in 
such  a  comprehensive  set  of  answers 
that  we  can  print  only  a  few  of  them. 
Her  answers,  she  says,  are  based  on 
well-remembered  observations  of  past 
years : 

QUESTION  1.  Which  animal  do  you  think 
can  tell  time  most  accurately? 

I  think  a  dog  tells  time  the  best. 
A  cow  will  come  to  the  barn  early  if 
she  has  a  calf  waiting  for  her.  The 
horses  when  my  husband  whistles  for 
them.  The  pigs  hang  around  the  trough 
when  they  hear  the  motor  and  the  sepa¬ 
rator.  The  cats  watch  and  wait  for  the 
milk  pails  to  be  taken  to  the  barn,  but 
vary  the  time  as  we  vary  it.  But  the 
pet  dog  has  run  from  the  field  or  woods 
many  times  just  about  10  minutes  to 
four,  so  as  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
school  bus  arrival. 

-  QUESTION  7.  How  does  a  flock  of  sheep  act 
when  it  is  alarmed? 

Sheep  undisturbed  will  spread  out 
and  lie  down  quietly  until  eating  time; 
then  there  is  a  constant  baaing  of  the 
mothers  for  their  lambs.  But  if  they 
have  been  raided  by  dogs  during  the 
night  or  early  morning,  they  will  be 
bunched,  tails  together,  faces  toward 
the  outside  of  the  circle,  watching 
every  approach.  Mothers  will  be  cooing 
very  softly  to  their  lambs  and  trying 
to  keep  them  in  the  center  of  the 
circle.  A  ram  occasionally  runs  around 


the  outside  and  holds  his  head  up, 
sniffing.  After  such  a  time,  sheep  will 
bunt  our  own  dog,  and  resent  driving. 

QUESTION  11.  What  disturbances  around 
the  barn  or  henhouse  are  likely  to  cause 
production  to  drop  off? 

Any  little  change  upsets  a  flock  of 
chickens :  a  new  dish,  any  different 
kind  of  feed  or  different  feeder,  a 
strange  drinking  fountain.  They  do  not 
like  to  have  my  husband  go  in  wear¬ 
ing  his  black  Sunday  suit  or  for  me 
to  wear  my  pink  work  dress  instead 
of  the  usual  blue  and  gray.  Any 
stranger  carrying  the  egg  pail  for  me 
upsets  them  terribly,  \yhen  first  al¬ 
lowed  out  in  the  snow,  our  chickens 
flew  around  distractedly.  Every  sum¬ 
mer,  they  have  a  long  period  of  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with  the  cottage  cheese 
or  the  clabbored  milk.  They  walk 
around  and  around  the  pans,  watching 
as  though  they  expected  bombs.  The 
first  feeding  of  cracked  corn  in  the 
fall  is  a  real  show  to  watch. 

Hontirablo  Menlion 

ACH  of  the  entries  listed  among  the 
“Honorable  Mentions”  in  the  box 
on  page  12  deserves  to  be  printed  in 
full,  if  we  had  the  space.  There  is 
Stinky,  the  skunk,  whose  story  was 
sent  in  by  her  owner,  Mrs.  Alton 
Monk  of  Sprakers,  N.  Y.  “Stinky  was 
about  two  weeks  old  when  she  became 
a  member  of  our  family,  her  mother 
having  been  killed  by  a  car,”  says  Mrs. 
Monk,  who  then  goes  on  to  relate  how 
they  had  Stinky  descented  and  then 
made  a  house  pet  of  her.  Stinky  liked 
to  eat  egg  yolk,  macaroni  salad,  meat 
and  cake.  She  liked  to  hide  anything 
she  could  get  hold  of  under  the  secre¬ 
tary,  and  she  loved  to  sleep  in  bed 
with  one  of  the  family.  She  knew 
where  the  milk  was  kept  and  would 
sit  in  front  of  the  refrigerator  and  beg 
for  it  when  the  door  was  opened.  She 
disappeared  one  night  in  early  summer, 
and  “it  was  a  long  time  before  I 
stopped  looking  for  her”  says  Mrs. 
Monk.  “She  was  the  most  interesting 
pet  we  ever  had.” 

Then  there  was  “Piggy”  whom  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Whitman  of  North  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  raised  in  the  house  as  a  little 
fellow,  and  “even  after  he  grew  up 
and  was  put  out  in  a  pen,  when  let 
out  by  my  husband  he  would  come  to 
the  door  and  call,  and  I  would  let  him 
in  and  give  him  a  cookie.  He  would 
take  my  dress  or  apron  in  his  mouth 
and  lead  me  to  the  cookie  jar.  He 
showed  the  most  intelligence  of  dll  our 
animals.” 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Mickelsen  of  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  wrote  about  “Lazybones,” 
their  cat  who  came  to  them  as  a  stray 
with  a  bad  disposition.  “He  was  half 
starved,  nervous  and  suspicious,  and 
several  times  he  turned  like  a  flash 
and  bit  us  when  we  tried  to  pet  him. 
Eventually,  Lazybones  reponded  to 
kindness,  and  now,  says  Mrs.  Mickel¬ 
sen,  “he  is  our  well  behaved  house¬ 
hold  pet.  We  are  glad  he  adopted  us.” 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Tarte,  of  Pownal,  Ver¬ 
mont,  wrote  about  their  hound  dog 
“Skunky,”  a  poor,  frightened  stray 
dog  who  adopted  them  three  years  ago. 
“We  named  him  Skunky,”  says  Mrs. 
Tarte,  “because  he  had  a  most  ob¬ 
noxious  smell  when  he  came  to  us.” 
Though  Skunky  has  lost  much  of  his 
timidity  since  acquiring  a  good  home, 
he  still  has  old  fears  that  bother  him, 
but  his  owner  says:  “To  have  been 
adopted  by  Skunky  has  been  an  en¬ 
joyable  and  harrowing  experience  with 
plenty  more  to  come,  so  life  will  never 
again  have  a  chance  to  be  dull.  We 
have  hopes  of  gradually  leading  him 
into  the  paths  of  a  normal  dog’s  life. 
Perhaps  we  are  counting  without 
Skunky,  who  is  an  endearing  person¬ 
ality  no  matter  what  betides.” 


Babcock’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg 
Laying  Tests.  Record: 
4057  eggs  and  4336.25 
points  or  312  eggs  and 
333  points  per  bird. 
On  Apr.  1,  1949,  our 
Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  five  pens  in  every  test  entered: 
New  Jersey  (Hunterdon) ,  Western  New 
York,  Pennsylvariia,  California,  and 
Georgia. 


We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock 
Cross,  R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  . 
own  200  acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate 
up  56  individual  pedigree  pens.  We 
trapnest  over  4,000  White  Leghorns; 
600  to  1,000  Barred  Rock  pullets  year¬ 
ly.  We  have  468,000  egg  capacity  in 
our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
36  pages  beautifully  illus. 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 

Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 

Harco  R.  1.  Reds  and 


Walllngtord,  Conn 


New  Baby  Chick 

CATALOG 

FREE 

Send  (or  your 

copy  i 

today.  It  will 

help  £ 

you  make  money  with  E 

poultry. 

HATCHERY.  INC. 


IChtiitUsNCWHAMPSHIRES 

?®'oi§PIZIERINKTUM 


SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks 

Unsurpassed  in  Vitality 
Supreme  for  MEAT  —  Excellent 
for  EGGS— N.H. -U.S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean.  High  Hatch- 
ability  throughout  Year. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and 
BARRED  ROCKS 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 
by  Air  Freight,  I’arcel  Tost.  F.xDrcM 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 


Trade-Name 
Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 


CHRISTIE  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  1 1,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


IM 


6/6  t/VC.  leCHOKMt 


k 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2. 
N.  H.  Reds,  E.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks. 
K-Rocks  Cro.ss.  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10. 
(H.  Asst.  Ckls.  $8.)  From  BWD  tested  breeders. 
Cir.  Free.  LEHMAN  STRAV/SEB’S  HATCHERY. 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 

Big  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors.)  Bred  for  moat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires.  Rock-Red  and 
Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  Fairport,  New  York 

BOX  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


rhlrty-two  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  U.S.R.O.P.  Foundation.  S.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  quality. 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chlcka 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner).  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


- STARTED  CHICKS - 

Leghorn  Pullets.  N.  II.  Reds,  Crosses  &  W.  Bocks. 
K.O.P.  Sired.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 

PELLMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


'Mottled  Ancona  Chicks- 

The  Breed  with 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 

PI  plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  RICHFIELD  10.  PA. 


Large  type  Wh.  Legs.  &  Popular  Heavy  Breeds. 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Order  Early.  Write  (or 
Circular  &  Price  List. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  B.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


THE  HANDIEST  HANDBOOK  FOR  POULTRY 
EVER  PUBLISHED.  122  PAGES  PACKED  WITH  277 
USEFUL  IDEAS  ONLY  $1  POST  PAID.  Book  Division, 
VALLEY  FEED  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sane  to 
mention  A/ABRICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


(228)  1  6 


ADVERTISING  RATES  — lO  cents  per  word.  Initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones.  lOO 
Main  Rd..  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
counts  as  I2  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  P  0  Box  5I4 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


OKCIIAUO  HILL  STOCK  KAJLM  offers  for  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Baq  Apple  Bred  Bull  calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  11.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  R»  Klock 
&  Son,  Port  Plain,  New  York. 


BULLS  AJH>  FEMALES,  ail  ages,  many  by  extra  well 
bred  proven  sires.  Breeder  of  choice  Uolsteins  for  2S 
years.  E.  P.  Smith,  Sherburne.  New  York. 


FRESH  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first 
calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and  grade  Canadian  Hol- 
steins.  mostly  calfhood  vaceinated.  Terms  arranged. 
We  deliver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttle 
Farms,  King  Ferry,  New  York.  Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner. 

CHOICE  BULL  CALVES  backed  by  7  generations 
proven  grandsires;  nephews  of  proven  sires,  79-250  lbs 
butter  fat  increase.  Inquiries  invited.  Bluegill  Farm, 
Bath,  New  York.  Carl  Field,  Mgr. 

FOR  SALE:  Ten  large  Reg.  Holstein  cows.  Ten  first 
&  second  calf  heifers,  due  In  May  &  June.  Five  heifer 
calves,  two  bulls  with  good  records.  Herd  accredited 
and  vaccinated.  Lonergan  Bros.,  Homer,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE  bull  born  April  1948.  Dam,  a  daughter  of 
Foremost  I’eacemaker  146  AR  daughters,  made  10311M 
500F  Jr2  305C  2x,  15659M  708F  SR4  365C.  Sire  is  a 
son  of  McDonald  Farms  Distinction  16  AR  daughters 
and  Douglastou  Lady  Augusta  607  Jr3  Excellent,  5  AR 
daughters,  4  Excellent.  Also  several  choice  heifers. 
Full  information  on  re(iuest.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms. 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


BROWN  SWISS 


PUREBRED  BROWN  SWISS  Calves,  both  sexes. 
Edward  Scofield,  Bridgewater,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  bull  calf  with  all  three— Production 
— Test — Type — then  Iniy  Good  Hope  Milkway,  born 
May  4.  1949,  color  white  with  red  cheeks.  Sire — Good 
Hope  Trojan.  Dam — A  Pen.shur,st  True  Line  Approved 
daughter  with  a  2  yr.  JI.  E.  2x,  record  15,185  Milk 
5'55  Fat.  Tlie  first  two  dams  of  Milkway  average 
15,965  Milk— 4.19%— 668  fat.  M.  E.  2x.  Priced  $225.00 
delivered  at  two  months  old.  Good  Hope  Ayrshlres, 
William  Hoellerich,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  calf  sired  by  Strathglass  Supreme 
Dairyman  approved  and  out  of  Talisman  Star  Lena 
which  in  three  lactations  has  averaged  10,273  lbs. 
milk  and  403  lbs.  fat.  Priced  reasonable.  Katama 
Ranch,  Edgartown,  Mass.  Phone  532. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holstelns 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
viRe,  New  York. 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS.  Holsteins.  Guernseys. 
Liberal  Credit.  Truck  loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N. 
Y.  State.  Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  Ryan.  Whitney  Pt.  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  COWS.  Fresh  and  close-up.  Bloodtested  and 
Accredited.  Large  selection.  Free  Delivery.  Frank  W. 
Arnold,  Ballston  Spa.  New  York.  Tel.  436-Jl. 

ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-te.sted.  Whole.sale  and  retaO.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son.  Inc.,  Hobart,  New  Y^ork. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS— Young  Polled 
btills  and  IS  bred  2  yr.  old  heifers.  Some  with  young 
calves.  Vaccinated,  ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock 
Farms.  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE — two  registered  Angus  bulls  sired  by  Gen¬ 
eral  34th  of  Lonjac.  Nice  individuals  and  well  grown. 
W.  R.  Van  Sickle,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  Purebred  rams  and  boars.  Dorset,  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Shropshire  and  Corricdale  rams  of  breeding  age. 
Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  yearling  boars  ready  for  heavy 
.service.  Animal  Husbandry  Department,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE — 5  new  milch  goats,  doe  kids  alt  weaned, 
Write  Retha  Blood,  Fryeburg,  Me. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L.  B.  Underwood 
Locke.  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia  482M3. 

REG.  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Females,  $25.  Males  $35 
Rachel  Rioux  Windham.  New  Hampshire. 


BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  COLLIES— puppies,  eight  week,- 
old.  A.K.C.  Registered  parents.  Fine  for  pets.  Also 
good  cow  dogs.  $35  and  up.  C.  E.  Morey.  28  College 
Street,  Clinton,  New  York. 


BEAGLE,  FOX,  COON  hounds,  setters,  pointers,  terriers, 
shepherds,  combination  dogs.  Keystone  Kennels,  Rich¬ 
field,  Penna. 

AIREDALES,  5  months.  Litter  regi.stered.  Two  addi- 
tion.s.  Archie  Van  Dyke,  I'nadilla  Forks,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — 2  A.K.C.  Reg.  St.  Beniards.  Male.  3  yrs. 
Female,  2  .vrs.  3  pups  for  cowdogs  $3.00.  Half-trained, 
year  old  English  Shepherd,  $15.00.  3  saddle  horses, 
well  broke.  Ail  eheaf)  for  quick  sale.  Ivan  Harri.son. 
Greene,  New  Y'ork.  Phone  4SF11. 

PEDIGREED  cocker  spaniels— excellent  guards,  com¬ 
panions,  hunting  strain.  Blonds,  buft's.  Elveswood 
Guernsey  Farms.  Randolph,  N.  Y.' 

FOR  SALE — Airedale  female  pups.  Eligible  A.K.C. 
Healthy,  farm  raised.  Normal  Treble.  Albion,  R.  4, 
New  York. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE.  Chesters,  Poland  chinas.  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  8  wks.  $11.00,  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75,  12  wks. 
$14.75.  Above  prices  Include  vaccinations.  Free  trans¬ 
portation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  cheek 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  B.  6.  West  Concord. 
Massachusetts. 


REGISTERED  IlAMPSHIRES— Won  Grand  Champion 
Sr  spring  bred  gilt,  won  1st  and  5th  sr.  spring  gilts, 
1st  and  2nd  open  fall  gilts.  1st  Fail  boar  at  Western 
New  York  Hampshire  Bred  Gilt  Show  and  Sale. 
Caledonia,  New  York.  5  outstanding  fall  boars.  25 
iO-  week  old  spring  hoars.  25  fall  bred  gilts  to  farrow 
August.  September.  Write  for  prices.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh. 
Bonnie  View  Farm.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

- 1 - 

PIGS  6  to  8  VnUEKS  $11.  Larger  $12  each.  Shoats 
40  to  50  lbs.  $15  to  $18  each.  Mostly  P.  China  and 
Berkshire  crosses.  Few  Hamps,  Durocs.  Crated,  cas¬ 
trated.  Send  check.  MO  or  COD  by  express  or  truck. 
Write  C.  Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Dei. 


YORKSHIRES.  Spring  pigs  from  A.R.  sows.  Pall  gilts 
to  farrow  early.  Imported  Canadian  stock.  Plnelma 
Faun,  LawrcnceviUe.  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Chester  White  Pigs.  Boars  4  months 
old.  One  ready  for  service.  Stanley  G. '  WUliams. 
Maynard  Drive,  Marcy.  N.  Y. 


REGISTEltED  Hampsliire  Spring  Roars.  Bred  Gilts  to 
farrow  August  and  September.  Bred  to  outstanding 
boars.  A.  G.  Sin.sebaugh,  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ehii 
Street,  Itliaca.  New  York. 


PIGS — 6  to  7  wks  old,  $9.00  ea  ...  8  to  9  wks  old, 
$10.00  ea  .  ,  ,  12  wk.s.  old,  $14.00  ea.  Vaccination 
75c  extra  for  each.  Conn,  orders  vaccination  is  required. 
All  large  healthy  pigs.  Pigs  ready  for  immediate  sliip- 
ment..  Chester  whites  or  Berksliire  and  Chester  cross  or 
Y^orkshire  and  Cliester  cross.  YVill  ship  C.O.D.  or 
send  check  or  money  order.  Walter  Lux,  44  Arlington 
Road.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  YY'ob  2-0086. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS.  High  winning  herd  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Maryland  State  Fairs,  1948.  Champion  carcass  over-all 
breeds.  National  Barrow  Show.  Illustrated  circular. 
Yalehur.st  Yorkshire  Farms,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  spring  boars  and  gilts.  It 
pays  to  buy  champion  blood.  At  the  We.stern  New  York 
Ham'pshire  Swine  Breeders  show  and  sale,  we  con¬ 
signed  the  top  selling  Bred  Sow,  also  tlie  top  selling 
Boar.  We  purchased  the  Grand  Cliampion  Bred  Gilt. 
Our  spring  pigs  are  really  outstanding,  out  of  daugli- 
ter.s  of  Compress,  the  $8000.00  All  American  Grand 
Champion,  and  sired  by  Mono  Master  "B,”  a  .son  of 
Monogiam.  a  Junior  Champion  and  Reserve  All  Asieri- 
can.  Write  for  description  and  prices.  T.  M.  Pagan  ahd 
Sons.  Livonia,  New  York. 


75  REGISTERED  DUROCS.  Taking  orders  for  June 
delivery  on  6  weeks  old  pigs.  Rarrow'S  $15.  Boars,  Gilts 
$25  to  $50  Champion  Stock.  Hilltop  Duroc  Farm. 
Ilorseheads,  New  Y'ork. 


PIGS,  well  bred  stock  Clicsters,  Chester  Yorkshire  and 
Che.ster  Poland  crosses.  6  to  8  wks.  $10.00.  Inoculation 
75  cents  extra  if  desired.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Henry  M. 
^Vnderson,  R.P.D.  229,  Maynard,  Mass. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S  ROCK  RED  CROSSES  and  White  Leg- 
liorns  from  selected  farm -proved  breeding  produce  large 
healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Puil- 
orum-Clean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  todky. 
Mar.shall  Rrotliers,  Mecklenburg  Road,  R.  D.  5-A 
Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone  9082. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns.  Bodine  Ls  a  name 
to  consider.  25  years  breeding  Leghorns.  Eli  H.  Bodine 
&  Son,  Chemung,  Box  20,  New  York. 


WESTVILLE  LEGHORNS.  Breeders  of  large  northern 
grown  Leghoins  since  1928.  Write  for  Mating  List. 
Fred  Scliempf.  Milford.  New  York. 


NINE  FIRST  PLAGES.  1948  Official  Laying  Tests; 
highest  long-time  average  production  and  livability. 
The  Kaudei  Strains  have  a  combination  of  Profit  pow¬ 
er  that  makes  them  first  clioice  among  experienced 
poultrymen  and  breeders.  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks,  Sex-links.  New  catalog.  Irving  Kauder, 
Box  92.  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 


WEIDNEB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921. 
I'amous  for  their  hardiness  and  liigh  production.  Write 
for  price  list.  Charles  II.  Weidner  and  Son.  West 
Shokan,  Rte.  2,  New  York. 

McGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine.  New  York. 

BOICE’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM  New  Hamp- 
shires,  Legliorus.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  and  Sex-Linked 
crosses.  Family  test  breeding  for  eggs  and  meat.  U.  S. 
Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Gerald  Boice,  Box  A. 
Tivoli.  N.  Y. 

HAMMOND’S  WHETE  LEGHORNS.  Top  production 
breeding  for  over  30  years.  Male  birds  from  300  egg 
record  dams.  Efficient  producers  of  large  eggs  on  mini¬ 
mum  feed  intake.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Write  for 
tree  circular.  David  M.  Hammond.  Route  3.  Cortland. 
New  York 


RE.VDY'  TO  L,\Y'  wliite  leghorn  pullets.  Excellent  pro¬ 
ducers  of  large  white  eggs,  reasonably  priced.  Dryden 
.Springs  Farm.  Dryden,  New  York. 


irOBART  I’OUL’l’RT  FARM.  Legliorns,  Large  Birds, 
Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Walter  S. 
Rich  ■&  Son,  Holiart,  New  York.  I’hone  Hobart  5281. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  in  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghoins  liold  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  teUs 
you  what  tlioy  will  do  for  you.  Babilock  Poultr.v  Farm. 
Route  3-A.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM.  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires. 
U.  S.  certified.  I’ullorum  clean.  Average  record  of  all 
I.eghorn  males  as  housed.  Dam’s  production.  319.6. 
Sire’s  dam’s  production,  304.2.  Dam’s  egg  weight, 
25.77  Dam’s  body  weight.  4.51,  Free  circular.  E.  R. 
Stone  A-  Son,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


SINCE  1912  we  have  selected  and  bred  our  White 
Leghorns  for  Livability  and  production  of  high  quality 
large  white  eggs.  Never  a  pullorum  reactor  on  the 
farm.  Kutschbach  &  Son.  Slierburne,  New  York. 


ZIMMER’S  POUTjTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  Reds.  Cross¬ 
es.  They  live,  they  lay,  tliey  pay.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer,  Box  C. 
GallupviUe.  N.  Y. 


CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS  and  Rock-Red  Cross. 
Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  Circular  available.  Red-W-Farm.  Box  W. 
Wolcott,  New  York. 


RICHQUALITY  LEGHORNS.  Our  38th  year.  18,000 
Birds  PuRorum-clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle. 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Leghorns  at  1947-48  Western 
N.  y.  test.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Rich  Poultry 
ij'amis,  Wallace  11.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y, 


RABBITS 


WANTED :  rabbits  iV^  to  6  lbs.  Do  not  ship.  Write 
J.  Stocker.  Raimsey,  New  Jersey. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES.  I  will  not  have  any  more 
of  my  good  rabbits  to  offer  until  Fall.  I  will  liave  an 
ad  again  then.  Thanks  a  lot  to  American  Agriculturist 
subscribers  for  the  many  orders  you  gave  me.  Kelsie 
Agor,  Mahopac  Falls,  Neyv  York. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  21  varieties.  Premier, 
Sparkle,  Robinson,  Rig  Joe,  Temple.  Culver,  Catsklll. 
Each  variety  100— $2.95  postpaid.  Free  circulars,  Rex 
Sprout,  Sayre,  Penna. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  —  Goldcnacre,  Copenhagen,  BaU- 
head,  Marion  Market  (yellows  resistant).  All  seasons 
(yellows  resistant) — 1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Sweet 
Spanish  Onion  Plants  1000,  $2.00;  10,090,  $17.50; 
50,000,  $75.00.  Broccoli  Plants  1090,  $3.50;  10,000, 
$30.00.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower  1000,  $7.50;  10,090, 
$60,00.  Tomato  Plants — All  from  Certified  (treated 
seeds)  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  John  Baer — 1000, 
$3.50;  19,000,  $30.00.  Sweet  potato  plants — Porto  Rico, 
Nancy  Hall  1000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $40.00.  AH  plants 
outdoor  grown  on  our  Virginia  farm.  Prompt  shipments, 
fiHl  coimt,  well  packed  for  safe  arrival.  W’rite  or 
Wire  for  Catalog  and  special  prices  large  lots.  J.  P. 
Coimoill  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia.  Virginia’s  Oldest  & 
Largest  Growers. 


TOMATO  PLANTS.  Stocky,  good  foliage  plants  from 
certified  Rutgers  seed.  Beady  last  of  May.  $2.25  per 
thousand  here.  F.O.B.  your  truck.  Order  ahead.  C. 
Stanley  Short.  Cheswold.  Del. 


MILLION  now  ready — Special  Jimo  prices:  Cabbage — 
1000,  $2.00;  10,000,  $15.00.  Tomato- 1000,  $2.50; 

10,000,  $20.00.  Cauliflower  —  1000,  $5.00;  10,000 

$45.00.  Onion— 1009,  $2.00;  10,000,  $15.00.  Brussel 

Sprouts  &  Broccoli,  1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Sweet 
potato — 1000,  $3.09;  10,000,  $25.00.  Prompt  shipments, 
full  count  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Old 
Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


SEEDS 


CERTIFIED  CORN:  Cornell  29-3  and  35-5,  Mohawk 
Oats.  Improved  Perry  Marrow  Beans.  Jerry  A.  Smith  & 
Sons,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  Phone  Lansing  4-4526. 

WHY  CHANCE  your  corn  crop?  For  high  elevations 
and  late  planting,  plant  Beckwith’s  Strain  Early 
Cornell  No.  11  Seed  Com  for  a  sure  crop.  Phone 
Ithaca  (Lajising  Central)  4-4505  or  write  Lakeview 
Farm,  Ludlowrillc,  New  York. 


PEANUTS 


PEANUTS — Buy  them  direct  and  roast  them  yourself. 
5  poimds  $2.25;  10  pounds  ,$3.75  delivered  prepaid. 
Large  lots  less.  J.  P.  CounciU  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


HAY 


FOR  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  field  or  barn  baled,  all 
grades,  wiU  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  raU.  Subjeo> 
to  your  inspection.  Tel.  48-282.  J.  W.  Christman 
R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


FANCY  MAPLE  SYRUP  $5.00  gallon  plus  postage. 
Ralph  Thompson.  Hyde  Park,  Vermont. 


HONEY 


PURE  HONEY:  Clover,  Wlldflower  or  Buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.60,  10  lbs.  $3.00.  Pure  old  Fashioned  Buckwheat 
flour  $1.60  10  lbs.  Pure  Maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon. 
Maple  cream  2%  lb.  can  $2.50.  Postpaid  to  3  zone. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 


HONEY.  Fine  flavor  white  clover  Autumn  flower  blend. 
$7.00.  60  lb.  can.  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  New  York. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


ODD  SIZE  automobile  tires  and  tubes  for  any  year 
car.  Write  for  prices.  State  your  size.  Robei-t  B.  Cha.se, 
Earlville,  New  Y'ork. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SALESMEN  WANTED:  Old  establi.shed  firm  wants  en¬ 
ergetic  reliable  men  to  sell  quality  line  of  Mineral 
Feed  Supplements,  DDT  Fly  Sprays,  Dairy  Cleansers 
and  Disinfectants.  Knowledge  of  livestock  and  dairy¬ 
ing  essential.  FuH  or  part  time,  protected  territories, 
liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Inc..  Irving 
Ave.,  Syracuse  3.  New  York. 

DEPENDABLE  married  man  to  work  with  owner  on 
fully  mechanized  dairy  farm.  Cottage,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  usual  privileges,  yearly  vacation,  $150  per 
month  plus  generous  fuel  allowance.  References. 
Montgomery  Tliroop.  Wingdale,  New  Y'ork. 
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EQUIPMENT 


FAR5I  MACHINERY  GIFT  SAI.E.  All  prices  slashed. 
40  Tractors,  new  and  used,  all  makes,  all  modeU, 
Farmalls,  John  Deere.  Allis  Clialmers,  Case,  Ford. 
Ferguson,  Olivers,  100  Plows  new  and  used — all  mate 
and  sizes.  150  new  and  used  Disc  Harrows,  Planters, 
Cultivators,  Combines,  Balers,  Horse  Drawn  Machinery, 
.ill  makes,  ail  models.  Must  be  sold  quickly,  make 
offers.  Credit  and  swapping  arranged.  FREE  DELIV¬ 
ERY.  Gardiner  19  Acres  Farm  Machinery.  Mullica 
Hill,  N.  J.,  phone  5-4375 — W’anted  new  and  used  Craw¬ 
ler  Tractors,  and  all  makes  new  and  used  tractors  at 
conservative  prices. 


NIRV  ENGLAND  Bt.iCK  TRANSPORT  BAKE,  can  be 
hooked  up  to  any  dump  truck  or  tractor.  Ideal  for 
hauling  brush  in  orchards,  loose  or  baled  hay.  and 
many  other  items  about  the  farm.  Price  $80.00.  Oner 
Langelier,  W’illiamsville  Road,  Barre,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  —  Milwaukee  bottler  and  capper — cheap. 
Box  312,  Roxhury,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — One  Speed  Sprayer,  1946  model  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Inquire  Southern  Vermont  Orchards, 
Bennington,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE:  1946  Oliver  Cletrac  H.Q.68,  fully  equipped. 
I’riced  reasonable.  I'hone  17P13.  Charles  Robinson, 
Interlaken,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 32  volt  equipment.  Cabinet  Radio,  Iron, 
and  Heating  Pad.  A.  G.  Amos,  Delhi,  New  York. 


BALERS — Brand  new  or  used  automatic  wire  John 
Deere,  Mlnneapolis-Moline,  Case,  also  SOT  or  45T 
McCormick.  New  Holland,  below  cost,  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Also  combines,  rakes,  mowers,  binders,  etc; 
Gardiner  10  Acres  Machinery.  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J 
Phone  5-4375. 


FOR  SALE:  One  52R  Combine,  also  two- row  corn- 
picker.  No.  2P.  Both  machines  u.sed  very  little, 
Both  made  by  International  Han-ester  Co.  Katama 
Ranch,  Edgartown.  Mass.  Tel.  532. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — Comidetely  modern  restaurant.  Business 
approximately  $900  weekly,  everything  new  witliin  year, 
on  main  highw'ay,  fir.st  restaurant  on  entering  village. 
Long  lease  if  desired,  or  wUl  sell  building,  includ¬ 
ing  restaurant  and  equipment,  three  car  repair  garage 
with  tools,  two  apartments  on  second  floor,  3  and  4 
rooms  with  hatli,  newly  finished,  rent  $40  and  $50 
per  month  for  same.  Gas  Iieat  in  restaurant  and  garage. 
Both  doing  a  fine  Imsiness.  Owner  moving  west,  ill 
liealth,  reason  for  sale.  A  chance  to  invest  in  a  going 
business.  Al.so  desirable  5  room  house  with  bath,  four 
years  old.  Attractive  kitchen,  concrete  drive,  liot  water 
gas  furnace,  garage  built  on  house.  Write  box  lo4. 
Phone,  days  1083— 574- W  night  117-J  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York. 

NEW  FREE  CATALOG.  Fine  Bradford  County,  P». 
Farms.  Many  Real  Bargains.  A.  Carl  Fanning,  Broker, 
Towanda,  Pa. 

STROUT’S  FARM  CATALOG.  Time  &  Money-Saver— 
Frcel  Describes  2790  Bargains — eqpd.  &  Uneqpd.  dairy, 
beef,  grain,  alfalfa,  truck,  fruit,  poultry  farms.  35 
States  Coast-to-Coa.st.  Write  now  for  your  free  cop.vl 
Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y 

SilALL  FARM,  state  lugliway,  Delaware  County.  Build¬ 
ings  excellent  condition.  7  room  house,  bath,  furnace, 
electricity,  1)0  by  80  poultry  house,  3  brooder  houses, 
ham  cement  floor.  Write  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
514-K.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

FARMS,  homes,  acreage  and  busine.ss  properties  for 
sale.  New  Y'ork,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  areas.  List¬ 
ings  and  broker  cooperation  desired.  Free  list.  John  li. 
Potts  Agency,  New  Rt.  28.  Nortli  Branch,  N.  J.  Phone. 
SoniervlUe  8-2551. 


FOR  SALE— Sixty  acre  small  dairy,  poultry  farm, 
electricity,  $1,000  ca.sh.  Balance,  $3,000  terms.  Write 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  5il4-L,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NICE  LITTLE  INCOME  FARM— 45  acres,  good  8  room 
house,  electricity,  .spring  water,  basement  bam.  silo, 
poultry  house,  2  new  cabins,  etc.,  doodle  bug  tractor, 
lots  farm  tool.s,  large  apple  orchard,  woods,  full  price 
$3000.  terms.  Send  for  list  of  other  bargains.  Jackson 
Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa. _ 

ORLANDO  —  Deliglilful  liomesites.  Water,  .electricity. 
$750— $50  down,  $10  month.  Particulars  for  stamp. 
James  Klmlier,  Winter  Park,  Florida.  


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog 
Roisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USE  NORTHISRN  cedar  posts,  telephone,  transmission 
poles  for  durability.  Guaranteed  long  life.  Fletcher 
Farms,  Norwood,  N.  T.  _ 

FILM:  127,  116,  120,  616,  620.  Four  rolls  $1.00 
Guaranteed.  More  Film,  Box  A-31,  Hemlock.  N.  Y- 

FANFOLD  PHOTOS— Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed, 
8  brilliant  Enlargements  in  Album  Form,  all  for  25c 
coin.  Mail-PLx,  Box  7100,  Elkins  Park,  Pa^ _ _ 

FOR  SALE— Tlirco  tliousand  Northern  Cetlar  Posts, 
seven  feet  long,  three  metres  at  top  end,  20  cents. 
Eight  Irundred  loss  tlnm  three  inches,  12  cents.  F.O.B- 
Winthrop,  New  York,  N.  G.  Buck. _ ^ 

FORM  A  MERCHANDIS'E  CLUB  of  5,  10,  or  15  m™'; 
hers.  Earn  quality  cookware,  toasters,  steam  h®"’ 
•silverware,  nylons,  etc.  Small  weekly  payments,  rrce 
goods  with  each  ruember’.s  order.  Details  free.  Davison 
&  Carroll,  590  Main,  Middletown,  Conn. 

REVELATIO.'V  in  hand  cUran.sing:  “P-L-IV’,  the  now 
Waterless  Hand  Cleanser  Cream.  Positive  action. 
always  safe;  contains  no  soap  or  syntlretics.  no 
.smelly  chemicals  or  abrasives.  Excellent  conditions - 
action  keeps  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  °  j 

jar — 45c:  economical  13-oz.  jar — 7oc,  lasts  uidm  ' 
u.ser  over  two  months.  Mailed  po.stagc  prepaid.  >-a  ■ 
faction  or  money  back  guarantee.  Beacon  Laboratori  j. 
Granite,  Maryland.  _ 

GIRLS  AND  BOYS  overalls,  sizes  1  to  6,_  each  7&. 
Drc.ssinaker,  A.  L.  Gilieanlt,  New  Haven,  Y't.  Box 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


a  UR  livestock  situation  contin¬ 
ues  on  its  more  or  less  upset 
way.  Canner  cows  are  still 
selling  alive  on  a  basis  that  is 
making  them  cost  as  much 
as  good  cows  in  the  meat.  They  are 
also  costing  almost  as  much  as  good 
steer  meat  and  more  than  bull  meat. 
Right  now  everyone  is  saying  that  we 
cannot  expect  much  change  until  after 
Decoration  Day. 

The  prosperity  of  our  dairy  industry 
here  in  the  Northeast  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  how  long  consumers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  eat  prepared  meats  instead  of 
roasts  and  steaks.  At  almost  every 
livestock  auction,  I  see  cows  sold  for 
dairy  purposes  that  would  bring  more 
if  sold  for  meat  purposes.  As  long  as 
this  can  continue,  dairy  cows  are  not 
going  to  break  much  in  price. 

Why  Lean  Cows  Are  High 

Fat  animals  cannot  be  used  as  prof¬ 
itably  for  prepared  meat  purposes.  Fat 
meat  does  not  mix  well  with  cereals, 
take  up  water,  or  hold  together  like 
lean  meat.  Then,  too,  the  consumer  is 
accustomed  to  prepared  meats  from 
thin  and  lean  animals.  While  good  fat 
meats  make  better  prepared  meats, 
the  consumer  turns  them  down  be¬ 
cause  they  were  “not  like  the  last  ” 
This  situation  is  bringing  more  and 
more  borderline  dairy  cows  to  market, 
which  is  a  fine  thing.  If  it  can  con¬ 
tinue  it  will  keep  both  cows  and  milk 
out  of  surplus  headaches,  take  “board¬ 
ers”  out  of  many  barns  and  tend  to¬ 
ward  greatly  improved,  and  disease- 
free  herds.  In  fact,  as  long  as  a  cast¬ 
off  dairy  cow  will  bring  as  much  for 
meat  as  a  mediocre  cow  will  bring  for 
milk,  the  whole  dairy  industry  will 
tend  to  keep  healthy.  The  Northeast 
is  in  a  position  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  such  a  situation  and  it  could  con¬ 
tinue  a  long  time. 

The  squeeze  will  be  on  this  fall  when 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  7 

The  ROBERT  C.  CHURCH  herd,  established  25 
ago.  A  leading  herd  in  DHIA  for 
20  years. 

location  —  just  north  of  BALDWINSVILLE, 
N.  Y.,  on  Route  48/  only  1 5  miles  north  of 
Syracuse. 

A*  15.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
mastitis  tested. 

20  Cows  with  records  up  to  800  lb.  fat,  2  time  milking, 
riassifled  for  type,  including  an  "excellent”  cow 
oo^n  j  several  daughters. 

and  Open  Heifers — a  number  due  in  the  fall. 
,  P  arc  very  sensational  for  size  and  type. 

“  ,  tocluding  high  record  herd  sire,  and  4  younger 
irom  high  producing  dams.  5  Heifer  Calves,  beautiful. 

— splendid  condition.  Sale  in  large  tent 
at  12:30  P.  M. 

Safes  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
K-  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


fairyland  FESTIVAL  AUCTION 

rn  10;  WATERTOWN.  JEFFERSON 

Thompson  City  Park  Pavilion. 

WGIsteRED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  Accredited, 
uiooa  tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated,  mastitis  tested. 

I  ^““'’isnors  —  majority  from  Jefferson  Co.  with 
o,,,  comsignments  from  Lewis  and  Oswego 

counties  35  Young  Cows  and  First  Calf  Heifers:  20 
hinh  Open  Heifers:  5  Service  Age  Bulls — all  from 
mgn  record  dams  up  to  738  lbs.,  2X,  4%.  Several 
wautitui  daughters  of  500  lb.  fat  dams.  Sale  at  12:;3'.) 
ViTiWrr'r^T*'  large  tent,  oomfortatde  .seats.  liKN 

vilV.  XT  Chairman,  Sale  Committee,  LaFarge- 
b  '"”.  ..g  y-  Sales  Manager  &.  Auctioneer 

«•  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


the  super-duper  sale 

WED.  a  THURS.— JUNE  15  and  16 
185  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
®'3  Auditorium  —  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO., 
Y*  Accredited/  blood  tested/  many  calfhood 
''“teinated,  many  eligible  for  shipment  into 
"ny  state. 

^^.R^^ITAY — JUNE  IS — all  personally  selected  by 
cnni.nl,  ?■  M'SNER  from  nine  states.  85  Head  good 
'">'J5h  to  appear  in  any  show  ring. 

— JUNE  16 — 60  Fresh  and  Close  Spring- 
Heifers  bred  to  freshen  in  early  fall,  IS 
®«fvice  age  Bulls. 

'ATTEND  BOTH  DAYS  —  Sale  starts  on 
"h!  1 1  ;Oo  A.M.  each  day,  dinner  seiyed. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
*•  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


gpi^ss  cattle  begin  coming  to  market 
from  the  South  and  West.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  thing  about  this  is  that  the  fatter 
and  better  condition  that  cattle  from 
other  sections  are  in,  the  less  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  lower  prices  on  our  cows  for 
meat.  With  the  wonderful  rains  all 
over  this  country  it  now  looks  as  if  all 
these  cattle  would  be  coming  off  of 
grass  fat. 

Buying  the  Future 

I  saw  a  dairy  cow  sell  for  $14,500  at 
the  McDonald  Guernsey  Cattle  Sale  in 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  on  May  21.  Frankly, 
that  could  be  the  subject  for  a  lot  of 
thought  and  discussion;  just  as  frank¬ 
ly,  is  any  cow  worth  that  sort  of 
money?  Can  her  descendants  produce 
enough  more  for  enough  more  farm 
folks  to  make  her  a  very  low-costing 
animal  eventually? 

An3rway  you  look  at  it,  that  sale  was 
a  true  example  of  America  at  work. 
Someone  had  the  money  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  spend  that  money  under 
competition  to  gamble  on  a  cow  that 
couldn’t  produce  nearly  enough  milk 
in  her  lifetime  to  pay  for  herself.  But 
if  with  her  he  could  produce  offspring 
good  enough,  he  knew  that  in  a  free 
enterprise  system  others  would  beat  a 
path  to  his  door  to  buy  them  and  show 
him  a  profit.  Thus  another  example  of 
how  many  herds  through  the  years 
have  shown  such  tremendous  advance¬ 
ment  and  how  the  wealth  of  our  coun¬ 
try  was  made. 

I  learned  this  week  that  authorities 
estimate  that  16  to  17  per  cent  of  all 
cows  marketed  are  sold  because  of 
mastitis,  and  that  about  40  per  cent 
of  all  the  cows  sold  in  the  State  have 
mastitis.  This  gave  me  a  new  insight 
into  the  problems  facing  our  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  and  also  explains  the  size  of 
the  problem  which  the  State  has 
undertaken  to  help  eliminate.  Dairy¬ 
men  should  be  aware  of  these  facts 
and  cooperate  in  every  way  to  clear 
up  mastitis  even  as  tuberculosis  was 
so  effectively  eliminated. 

As  spring  goes  into  summer  we  are 
again  blessed  with  the  prospect  of  an¬ 


other  bountiful  crop  year.  May  these 
crops  enrich  our  thinking  as  vy^ell  as 
our  bodies.  The  problems  America  fac¬ 
es  today  can  only  be  settled  when  Ihe 
difference  between  right  and  wrong 
dominates  our  thinking. 

—  A.A,  — 

EXDORvSES 

”MILK-FOR-llEAETH” 


C.  Chester  Du  Mond 


I  BELIEVE  that  Milk  for  Health,  Inc., 
is  the  soundest  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  stimulating  milk  sales  in  the 
N.  Y.  milk  shed  so  far  devised,  and 
will  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  every 
dairy  farmer  in  this  and  surrounding 
states  who  sells  his  Class  I  (fluid) 
milk  in  the  metropolitan  and  upstate 
markets,”  says  C.  Chester  Du  Mond, 
N.  Y.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets. 

“By  using  the  time-tested  methods 
of  education,  advertising  and  good 
public  relations  of  the  N.  Y.  American 
Dairy  Association  and  the  National 
Dairy  Council  here  in  our  state,  the 
farmer-producer  will  be  stepping  up 
the  consumption  of  his  most  important 
product.  This  the  plan  will  do,  and  by 
setting  lyj  local  controls  in  the  form 
of  Milk  for  Health  committees,  a  farm¬ 
er-directed  program  such  as  this  is 
bound  to  succeed.”  , 


Sow  Testing  Helps 


Five  hundred  thirty-seven  pounds  of 
pork  at  eight  weeks  of  age.  That 
was  the  weight  of  the  litter  of  14  pigs 
weaned  by  Green  Acres  Pride  Polly, 
two-year-old  Hampshire  sow,  owned 
by  H.  W.  Bowman,  East  Bethany,  New 
York.  No,  that  is  not  a  record,  but  it 
was  good  enough  to  win  the  first  place 
in  the  1948  New  York  Sow  Testing 
program  sponsored  by  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Extension  Service  of  Cornell 
University.  And  the  chances  are  quite 
good  that  you  never  have  had  a  sow 
wean  that  much  pork. 

Green  Acres  Pride  Polly  did  not 
make  a  “runaway”  of  the  contest  as 
one  might  think.  A  twelve-month-old 
Yorkshire  gilt  owned  by  E.  S.  Poster, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  farrowed  13  pigs, 
weaned  all  of  them,  and  the  weight  at 
56  days  of  age  was  479  pounds.  This 
was  a  spring  litter.  The  same  gilt  far¬ 
rowed  14  pigs  six  months  later  and 
weaned  12  that  weighed  398  pounds  at 
8  weeks  of  age.  877  pounds  of  weanling 
pigs  for  a  gilt  in  her  first  two  litters  is 
certainly  good.  But  that  is  not  all  the 
story.  Her  litter  mate  was  sold  to 
Clayton  White,  Chautauqua  County, 
when  just  a  weanling  pig  in  1947.  She 
farrowed  13  pigs  last  spring  and  weaned 
every  one  of  them.  Last  fall  she  did 
a  repeat  performance— 13  farrowed  and 
13  weaned.  (These  two  litters  were 
not  weighed.) 

How  about  the  dam  of  these  two 
gilts?  She  is  Mark  Baron  2nd  and  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Foster  several  years 
ago.  This  sow  has  farrowed  6  litters 
in  the  last  three  years  on  the  Foster 
farm  and  weaned  66  pigs. 

Sow  testing  is  just  as  important  to 
the  swine  breeder  as  DHIA  is  to  the 


dairyman.  The  program  is  simple.  Con¬ 
tact  your  county  agent  for  “farrowing” 
and  “litter  weight”  report  blanks.  Ear 
notch  the  litters  at  farrowing  time  and 
mail  the  reports  to  your  county  agent 


Mark  Baron  2nd,  owned  by  E.  S.  Foster 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  She  has  farrowed  six 
litters  in  the  past  three  years  and  has 
weaned  66  pigs. 

within  five  days  after  farrowing.  Be 
sure  and  have  a  neighbor  or  some  dis¬ 
interested  party  sign  these  blanks. 
Make  arrangements  with  your  county 
agent  to  have  the  pigs  weighed  at  or 
near  56  days  of  age.  The  records  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Extension  Service,  Cornell  University, 
and  a  summary  compiled  at  the  close 
of  the  year.— M.  D.  Lacy. 

—  A.A.  — 

ARDl^R  MOEASSES  TO 
GRASS  SlEAGE 

American  Agriculturist  will  be  glad 
to  send  to  any  reader  who  requests  it, 
brief  directions  for  a  simple  method  of 
adding  molasses  when  grass  silage  is 
put  into  the  silo.  Just  drop  a  postcard 
with  your  request  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


Contains  METHOXYCHLOR, 

the  safe,  USDA-approved 
insecticide  for  fly  and  lice 
control  on  dairy  cattle 


No  DVT! 


TAKES  ONLY 
30  SECONDS  PER  COW 


Protects  for  2-3  weeks  against 


HORN  FLIES  •  STABLE  FLIES  •  HOUSE  FLIES 
BLACK  FLIES  •  CATTLE  LICE  •  MOSQUITOES 


Repels  for  several  days 
HORSE  FLIES  •  DEER  FLIES 


INNIS,  SPEIDEN  &  CO. 

117  IIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.Y. 


It’s  Horse-sensible 
to  BE  PREPARED 


•  Don’t  risk  being 
out  of  Absorbine 
when  sudden  trou¬ 
ble  strikes!  Put  it 
on  your  shopping 
list  now  and  pick 
up  a  long-lasting 

$2.50  bottle  next  time  you’re  near  a  drug¬ 
store.  With  Absorbine  handy,  you’re  well 
prepared  to  help  relieve  bruises,  strains, 
pufbness,  lameness,  etc.  ...  in  a  hurryl 
Absorbine  does  not  blister  or  remove  hair. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


•• 

You  can  join  over  28,000  New  York  State 
and  Western  Vermont  Dairymen  who  use 
the  sure,  inexpensive  way  to  HERD  IMPRO- 
MENT,  through 

SCIENTIFIC  BREEDING 


Get  all  the  facts  about  herd-improving  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  in  your  locality. 

Write  today  to  -  - 


ooperative 


R.  F.  D.  2  O  Inc.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  Tel.  9-1085 

Shippers  of 

New  England's  Finest  Feeding  Pigs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  &  QIC  crossed.  6-7  wks. 
old — $10.00  each.  8-9  wks.  old — $10.75  each,  lo  wks. 
extras — $11.50  each.  Shipped  C  0  D  on  approval — care¬ 
fully  crated  and  selected  Connecticut  orders  gladly 
Oiled  with  vaccinated  pigs  @  85c  extra.  Shipping  days 
Monday  through  Thursday  by  Railway  Express.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  at  your  depot. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  COMMISSION  AUCTION 

Auction  every  2nd  and  4th  Monday  at  seven  o’clock. 
A  consignment  of  Registered  and  Grade  Holsteins  from 
Canada  for  each  sale.  For  top  prices  consign  your 
cattle  here  If  in  the  market  tor  good  Dairy  Cattle, 
you  will  Ond  them  here.  Sale  held  in  heated  pavilion. 
JOHNCOX,  BARRY  &  JOHNCOX 
VICTOR,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  197 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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fteefc  cutct 

Early  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

GRACE  WATKIIVS  IIUCKETT 


la  Get  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their 
best  stage  for  eating.  Use  only 
perfect  ones.  Neither  canning  nor 
freezing  makes  them  better  than 
when  they  were  picked ! 

2«  Work  up  promptly  —  fruits  and 
vegetables  deteriorate  quickly 
after  being  picked.  Speed  in  hand¬ 
ling  is  of  prime  importance! 

3a  Cleanse  thoroughly,  without  bruis¬ 
ing:  if  canning,  scald  in  water 
just  to  cover,  pack  hot  into  jars, 
close  and  process;  allow  ^2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  per  pint  of  vegetable, 
1  teaspoon  per  quart.  If  freezing, 
scald  in  large  quantities  of  boiling 
water,  chill  in  large  quantities  of 
cold  water  and  pack;  keep  packed 
food  in  refrigerator  if  necessary 
to  hold  a  few  hours  before  quick- 
freezing. 

4a  Route  work  for  efficiency.  Orga¬ 
nize  the  job  so  that  it  proceeds 

_  I 


smoothly  and  quickly  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end. 

5,  Have  suitable  containers  ready, 
glass  jars  or  tin  cans  for  canning 
— and  adjust  covers  according  to 
manufacturer’s  instructions.  For 
freezing,  have  cellophane  liners 
with  box-shaped  cardboard  car¬ 
tons,  or  tub-shaped  cartons  with 
recessed  lids,  or  special  glass  jars 
or  aluminum  containers  (new). 

Make  sirup  in  advance — hot  for 
canning,  cooked  and  cooled  for 
freezing: 

CANNING  SIRUP 

Thin:  2  cups  sugar  to  4  cups  water 

Medium:  2  cups  sugar  to  3  cups  water 
Heavy:  2  cups  sugar  to  2  cups  water 

FREEZING  SIRUP 

30%:  2  cups  sugar  to  4  cups  water 

40%:  3  cups  sugar  to  4  cups  water 

50%:  4  cups  sugar  to  4  cups  water 

60%:  6  cups  sugar  to  4  cups  water 

65%:  6%  cups  sugar  to  4  cups  water 


-Ctinaed  and  frozen  foods  ore  no  accident.  They  ore  the  rcstii*’ 
^d^sktM  In  eoch  step  os  ttu.  feeds  move  from  garden  and 
}«rs  and  cartons.  Node  fhert  processing  time  for  vegetaWes  in  the 


courtesy  trt  Ball  Bros. 


\ 


How  to  P] 

—  F  O  U 

TO  PREPARE 

CHERRIES  (Sweet  or  Sour)  i 

Wash,  stem,  pit  (if  desired). 
Pack  jars  tightly. 

repare  an 

CANNING ■ 

FILL  JARS 

to  within  Y2”  ,  of 
top.  Cover  with 
boiling  medium 
sirup. 

d  Process 

Early  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

—  FOR  FREEZING  — 

SOUR  CHERRIES — Stem,  wash,  chill,  pit.  Mix  1  cup  sugar  to  4  cups  fruit; 
if  not  enough  juice  to  cover,  add  60%  sirup. 

SWEET  CHERRIES — Stem,  wash,  pit  if  desired;  mix  1  cup  sugar  to  5  cups 
fruit  OR  cover  with  40  to  50%  sirup.  For  whole  sweet  cherries,  cover  with  40 
to  50%  sirup.  Color  and  nutritive  value  are  heightened  by  adding  %  teaspoon 
Vitamin  C  (ascorbic  acid)  to  each  1  to  1%  cups  sirup. 

^  PROCESS 

Pints  Quarts 

20  min.  25  min. 

In  Boiling  Water 
Bath 

BERRIES  (Except  Strawberries) 

Wash,  cap  or  stem.  Pack 
jars  tightly. 

to  %”  of  top  of 
rounded  top  jars, 
)4”  of  flat  tops. 
Cover  with  boil¬ 
ing  medium  sirup. 

15  min.  20  min. 

In  Boiling  Water 
Bath 

For  pies  or  jams  pack  cleaned  blueberries  or  raspberries  without  sugar;  or 
pack  in  sugar,  same  as  strawberries  (see  below).  OR  blueberries  may  be  covered 
with  40  to  50%  sirup.  Blackberries,  dry  sugar  or  sirup,  same  as  blueberries. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Wash,  hull,  press  berries  into 
jars.  When  %  full  add  %  cup 
sugar  per  qt.  berries.  No  water. 
OR  pack  without  sugar;  add  % 
teaspoon  salt  per  pt.  berries. 

same  asrsfor  other 
berries 

15  min.  20  min. 

In  Boiling  Water 
Bath 

Wash  fully  ripe,  firm  strawberries  in  ice  water,  hull,  drain.  Slice  %  inch 
thick,  mix  thoroughly  1  part  of  sugar  by  weight  to  4  parts  of  berries;  OR 
leave  berries  whole,  mix  washed,  hulled,  drained  berries,,  4  parts  by  weight  '! 
to  1  part  of  sugar;  let  sugar  dissolve  in  juice  from  berries.  OR  pack  whole 
berries  in  containers,  cover  with  40  to  50%  sirup. 

RHUBARB 

Wash,  cut  into  pieces.  Pack 
tightly  into  jars. 

to  %”  of  top.  Cover 
with  heavy  sirup. 

20  min.  25  min. 

^  In  Boiling  Water 
Bath 

Cut  into  short  lengths  depending  on  the  package  you  have,  wash  thoroughly, 
pack  and  freeze.  '  ,1 

ASPARAGUS 

Wash,  remove  scales,  sort,  cut 
into  1”  pieces,  cover  with  boil¬ 
ing  water ;  boil  2  or  3  min. 

to  Va”  of  top.  (ilover 
veg.  with  boiling 
water. 

25  min.  55  min. 
Under  10  lbs. 
Pressure 

i 

a 

Cut  into  5”  lengths,  sort  into  3  groups  according  to  thickness  of  stalk.  Discard  ^ 
any  more  than  1”  in  diameter.  Wash  thoroughly,  scald  2  to  4  min.,  depending 
on  size  of  stalk;  chill,  pack. 

SNAP  BEANS 

Wash,  trim  ends,  cut  into  1- 
inch  pieces,  cover  with  boiling 
water.  Boil  5  min. 

t 

to  Va"  of  top.  Cover 
with  hot  cooking 
liquid. 

20  min.  25  min. 

Under  10  lbs. 
Pressure 

Wash  well,  cut  off  stem  and  tips ;  sort,  using  largest  for  cutting  into  %”  ' 

lengths;  medium,  whole;  tiny  3”  baby  beans,  in  bundles,  for  salads.  Scald 

2  to  3  min.,  chill,  pack. 

BEETS 

Cut  off  tops,  leaving  tap-root 
and  1”  of  stem.  Cover  with 
boiling  water,  boil  until  stems 
slip  easily  (15  to  25  min.) 

to  Va”  of  top.  Cover 
with  boiling  water. 

25  min.  55  min. 

Under  10  lbs. 
Pressure 

Use  beets  2”  in  diameter  or  less.  Scald  2  to  3  min.,  cool,  remove  skins,,  freeze. 

CARROTS 

Wash.  Slice  or  dice.  Cover 
with  boiling  water.  Boil  5  min. 

to  of  top.  Cover 

with  boiling  water. 

d 

20  min.  25  min. 
Under  10  lbs. 
Pressure 

• 

Remove  tops,  wash,  scrape.  Leave  tiny  carrots  whole;  cut  larger  ones  into 

1/4”  slices.  Scald  3  min.  Cool,  pack. 

PEAS 

Shell,  wash,  cover  with  boiling 
water.  Bring  to  boil. 

to  1”  of  top.  Cover 
with  boiling  water. 

40  min.  40  min. 

Under  10  lbs. 
Pressure 

Shell,  sort  out  immature  and  tough  peas;  wash,  scald  1  min.,  chill,  pack. 

SPINACH 

Wash  thoroughly,  cut  out  tough 
stems  and  mid-ribs.  Place  2% 
lbs.  in  cheesecloth  bag.  Steam 
until  wilted. 

loosely  to  W  of 
top.  Cover  with 
boiling  water. 

45  min.  70  min. 

Under  10  lbs. 
Pressure 

Wash  in  running  water  to  cleanse  thoroughly;  discard  all  imperfect  leaves; 
cut  off  stems;  scald  2^^  min.,  vising  2  gals,  water.  Drain,  chill,  pack.  ^ 
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aUMMERTIME,  when  a  wo¬ 
man’s  soul  is  hardly  her 
own  because  of  the  press  of 
work  indoors  and  out,  is  a 
“natural”  for  using  the 
ready-mixes. 

Take  the  ice  cream  mix  for  instance. 
You  add  water,  beat  well  and  pop.  it 
into  the  freezing  unit  of  your  refriger¬ 
ator.  After  the  mixture  hardens  around 
the  edges,  put  it  into  a  bowl  and  beat 
well  again,  then  finish  freezing.  It  is 
amazing  how  rnuch  it  expands  with 
the  beating.  If  you  don’t  have  an  elec¬ 
tric  beater,  Junior  is  always  willing 
to  beat  ice  cream! 

The  well-equipped  pantry  usually 
has  the  makings  of  a  tray  of  delicious 
toppings  for  the  vanilla  ice  cream; 
jams,  chocolate  sirup,  maple  sirup 
(boil  down  until  it  is  thick),  nuts, 
grated  cocoanut  (tint  it  if  you  feel 
like  it),  are  some  ideas.  Put  in  relish 
dishes,  arrange  on  a  tray  and  let  the 
guests  make  their  own  sundaes. 

The  mix  itself  comes  in  vanilla  flavor 
but  instructions  are  given  for  varying 
it  by  adding  pineapple  juice,  melted 
chocolate  or  various  fruit  pulps. 

Besides  having  ice  cream  “just”, 
there  are  many  tricks  you  can  do  with 
it;  put  a  serving  between  slices  of 
pound  or  sponge  cake,  top  with  whip¬ 
ped  cream  or  sweetened  berries  or 
fruit,  fresh  or  thawed.  This  and  a  bev¬ 
erage,  fruit  juice,  tea  or  coffee,  would 
make  quick  and  easy  refreshments. 

The  ready-mix  cakes,  particularly  a 
white  one  recently  on  the  market, 
make  a  very  satisfactory  cake.  Cover 
with  a  white  frosting,  sprinkle  with 
grated  cocoanut,  now  plentiful  again, 
and  you  have  a  “quickie”  to  serve  with 
that  ready-mix  vanilla  ice  cream  or  to 
take  to  the  covered-dish  luncheon 
which  we  always  have  with  us. 

Here  is  a  way  to  give  special  appeal 
to  gingerbread  made  from  a  mix.  Top 
it  with  a  bountiful  helping  of  apple 
sauce  fluff;  beat  2  egg  whites  until 
stiff,  add  4  tablespoons  sugar  gradu¬ 
ally,  beating  well  after  each  addition. 
Add  1  cup  apple  sauce,  canned  or 
thawed  frozen.  A  tablespoon  of  lemon 


Date  Nut  Cake  a  la  Mode  makes  a  de¬ 
licious  combination  of  flavors  besides 
being  SO  convenient  for  unexpected 
guests! 


juice  and  a  little  grated  rind  improve 
the  flavor.  Other  fruit  puree  may  be 
used  instead  of  apple  sauce. 


DATE  NUT  CAKE  A  LA  MODE 


Since  this  date  nut  cake  keeps  well 
in  a  tight  container,  you  could  have  it 
on  hand,  and  serve  it  with  ready-mix 
ice  cream: 


V2  pound  dates,  cut 

1  teaspoon  soda 

'A  cup  boiling  water 

2  tablespoons  butter 
I  cup  sugar 


up  I  egg 

l'/4  cups  sifted  all-purpose 
flour 

%  cup  milk 
A  cup  nuts,  chopped 


I  quart  vanilla  ice  cream 


Add  soda  to  cut-up  dates;  pour 
boiling  water  over  dates  and  let  stand 
until  cool.  Cream  butter  and  sugar 
well;  add  beaten  egg.  Add  date  mix¬ 
ture,  stirring  to  blend.  Add  flour  al¬ 
ternately  with  milk;  stir  in  chopped 
nuts.  Pour  batter  into  an  8x8x2-inch 


greased  cake  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350  degrees  F.,  35  minutes  or  un¬ 
til  it  springs  back  to  touch.  Cool.  Cut 
into  serving  squares  and  top  with  van¬ 
illa  ice  cream.  Sprinkle  a  few  chopped 
dates  or  nuts  over  the  top  of  the 
cream.  Serves  6  to  8. 


—  A.A.  — 


New  Cookbook  About 
Frozen  Foods 

The  frozen  food  cook  book 

is  a  guide  to  the  buying,  prepara¬ 
tion  and  cooking  of  packaged  frozen 
foods  besides  giving  specific  informa¬ 
tion  on  home  freezing,  and  when,  how 
and  time  needed  for  each  process.  The 
book  is  particularly  helpful  in  showing 
how  to  use  frozen  foods  by  planning 
meals  th^it  are  nutritious,  pleasing  and 
varied. 

One  section'  contains  about  100  sug¬ 
gestions  for  “quick  meals”;  another 
chapter  is  “when  men  cook”;  still  an¬ 
other  is  on  outdoor  cookery.  The  main 
part  of  the  book  gives  basic  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  nutritional  values  of  froz¬ 
en  foods  and  shows  exactly  how  they 
may  be  used  in  a  satisfying  manner. 

Two  years  of  laboratory  studies 
went  into  the  making  of  this  book 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Frozen 
Foods  Foundation.  Dr.  Jean  I.  Simp¬ 
son,  Chief  of  the  Foundation’s  Re¬ 
search  Kitchen  and  Demetria  M.  Tay¬ 
lor  are  the  authors.  Published  by  Si¬ 
mon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  1230  Sixth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y.  Price  $2.95. 

—G.  W.  H. 


•Photo  by  National  Dairy  Council 


make  deliciouS;  smooth  ice  cream 
right  in  your  own  refrigerator! 


Rich  and  delicious! 

Economical! 

^  Easy-to-fix! 

^  Make  it  as  you 
want  it! 


Delicious,  smooth,  rich-tasting  ice  cream!  That’s  the 
family  treat  in  store  for  you  with  Frizz.  It’s  so  easy. 

You  make  it  right  in  your  own  refrigerator.  Just  add 
water  to  Frizz  and  follow  the  simple  directions  printed 
on  the  package. 

And  remember  this!  You  can  add  different  flavors 
to  Frizz  for  variety.  You’ll  be  amazed  when  you  see 
how  economical  it  is.  Each  5-ounce  package  makes 
6  generous  servings.  Keep  a  good  supply  on  your 
pantry  shelf  always  and  enjoy  Frizz  ice  cream  often. 

Frizz  is  available  at  your  food  store. 

A  lUALITY  PRODUCT 
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WHEN .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 

FOR  THE  MEDIUM  LARGE 
OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE 
SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS 


Some  women  realize— others  do  not — that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
design,  between  “an  ordinary  corset”  and  a 
Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  “built-in’ 
figure  control.  Many  women  FEEL  that  theit 
particular  “figure  problem”  is  so  difficult,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  protection — they 
must  necessarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one 
who  believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest 


that  you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc. 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  de¬ 
scriptive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color,  showing  garments  in  full  color  on  live 
models.  This  literature  which  is  absolutely 
free,  will  be  sent  postpciid  in  plain  sealed 
envelope  and  may  easily  show  you  the  way 
to  the  fashionable  supporting  protection  you 
have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your  fig- 
ure^  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that  “holds 
up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal 
muscles  that  “ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  control — and  for  post  operative 
weakness  or  navel  hernia,  you  will  find  Model 
351  has  many  outstanding  advantages.  All  in 
all,  this  extremely  comfortable  and  dependable 
Supporting  Garment  bas  frequently  taken 
“The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure” 
condition — and  unless  your  condition  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same  for 
you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever 
— so,  I  suggest  you  write  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc., 
Dept.  1012-K,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay 

IRENE  KING 

(Designing  Director) 


There  are  over  150  pattern  designs  for 
all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions  in  our  New 
Summer  Fashion  Book.  The  season’s  new¬ 
est  fashions  are  beautifully  illustrated, 
with  cotton  styles  galore,  from  the  popular 
go-everywhere  cap-sleeved  casuals  to  gay, 
glamorous  frocks  with  portrait  necklines. 

You’ll  love  the  double-duty  outfits  — 
sunbacks  with  cover-ups  of  cape  or  jacket 
for  street  wear,  vacation  togs,  play  clothes, 
airy  home  frocks  and  pinafores — every¬ 
thing  for  a  cool,  comfortable  and  fashion- 
right  summer  wardrobe.  Plenty  of  clothes 
of  all  types  for  kiddies,  girls  and  juniors, 
too. 


This  lovely  Fashion  Book  is  20  cents  a 
copy.  Early  ordering  is  recommended.  Setid 
order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
Pattern  Service.  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


No.  3047.  Take  a  long  look  at  this 
completely  casual  dress.  Bias  bands  of 
frosty  eyelet  are  slenderizing.  Sizes  12- 
20;  36-44.  Size  18,  5^  yards  35-inch; 
1%  yards  eyelet  banding. 

No.  2991.  Contoured  bodice  dress 
side-buttons  all  the  way  down  for  care¬ 
free  laundering  and  has  pouch  pockets. 
Spike  with  firecracker  red  rickrack. 
Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  4%  yards  35-inch 
fabric. 

No.  2969.  Walkaway  dress  with  new 
back  fullness  has  a  scooped  out  neck¬ 
line  and  a  cutaway  bolero  which  makes 
the  outfit  go  almost  anywhere.  Sizes 
11-19.  Size  13,  dress,  4%  yards  35-inch; 
bolero,  l^/i  yards  35-inch. 


No.  2520.  Ruffled  playsuit  with  a  fiat 
panel  front  has  sun-catching  suspender- 
straps.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  1% 
yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  3000.  Star  studded  yoke  dress 
with  angel  wing  sleeves  can  have  mid¬ 
riff  pantie  to  match.  Sizes  6  mos.,  1,  2, 
3.  Size  2,  dress,  ll^  yards  35-inch; 
panties,  %  yard  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  new  Summer  Fashion  Book  which 
has  pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions.  Send  to  American  Agriculturist 
Pattern  Service,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  n,  N.  Y. 


SolluSom 


A  daddy  who  is  handy  with  a  saw  and  hammer  can  save  a  good  many  pen¬ 
nies  these  days  by  making  some  of  the  children's  furniture.  These  three 
pieces  were  made  for  his  two  boys  by  Carl  Sears  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2, 
from  odds  and  ends  in  the  woodshed.  The  kiddie  car's  back  wheels  were 
salvaged  from  an  old  cart.  Castors  on  the  front  make  it  easier  for  the 
child  to  steer.  A  piece  of  iron  pipe,  bent  to  shape  and  flattened  at  the 
ends  where  it  is  screwed  to  the  handle  shaft,  serves  as  a  guard.  The  toilet 
chair  was  made  from  a  crate.  A  full  size  camp  chair  which  had  seen  better 
days  was  trimmed  down  to  make  this  child's  version  of  a  folding  chair.  In¬ 
stead  of  canvass,  wood  was  used  for  the  back  and  seat  to  make  it  more  dur¬ 
able.  The  chair  folds  easily  and  is  light  to  carry. 
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Easy,  too!  Just  shape  into 
cakes  and  pan-fry  or  shape 
into  small  balls  and  deep-fat 
fry.  Makes  tasty  and  whole¬ 
some  main  dishes  for  break¬ 
fast,  lunch  or  dinner. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Few  Fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 


MANY  NEVER 
SnSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brin^^s  Happy  Relief 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permite 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood, 
it  may  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  get¬ 
ting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  _  , 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan  s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  succepfuHy 
by  millions  for  over  50  years,  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  16  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  is  time  well  spent— for  there 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  well  inforin- 
ed  on  new  things  on  the  market, 
what  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
to  go  to  get  what  you  want.  When 
you  answer  an  “ad”  be  sure  to  men- 

Awewcam 

Agricumuri.st 


♦I 
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MAPLE  TREATS 


Q 


HESE  maple  recipes  from  up 
New  Hampshire  way  are 
not  so  complicated  but  what 
the  busiest  woman  can 
make  use  of  them.  “W.  N. 
H.,"  who  is  responsible  for  them,  re¬ 
marks  that  the  first  one  is  handy  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  use  of  either  maple 
sirup  or  sugar: 

MAPLE  CREAM 

4  cups  maple  sirup  or  2  cups  maple  sugar 
%  cup  milk 

If  sugar  is  used,  break  into  small 
pieces;  boil  with  milk  in  saucepan  until 
a  spoonful  will  form  a  soft  ball  when 
dropped  into  cold  water.  Remove  from 
lire;  leave  undisturbed  until  cool;  beat 
until  it  begins  to  set.  Pour  into  but¬ 
tered  tin,  cut  into  squares. 

y  cup  chopped  walnuts  may  be  add¬ 
ed  when  the  mixture  begins  to  set  or 
a  half  walnut  may  be  used  to  decorate 
each  piece. 

FAVORITE  COMPANY  SANDWICHES 

Spread  thick  sour  cream  generously 
on  slices  of  bread.  Scrape  a  coating  of 
maple  sugar  on  top  of  cream — a  su¬ 
preme  treat. 

TWO  GOOD  SAUCES 

Sauce  No.  1: 

Boil  maple  sirup  to  227  degrees  on 
the  candy  thermometer  or  until  it  spins 
a  thread  when  dropped  from  a  spoon. 
Cool  slightly  and  serve  on  ice  cream. 
Chopped  butternuts,  walnuts  or  pe¬ 
cans  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  top. 
(Editor’s  note:  One  cup  of  sirup  re¬ 
duces  approximately  ^4  to  reach  this 
stage. ) 

Sauce  No.  2: 

3  cups  heavy  cream  Va  teaspoon  nutmeg 

%  cup  soft  maple  sugar 

Stir  cream  and  maple  sugar  thor¬ 
oughly  together  and  add  grated  nut¬ 
meg.  This  old  recipe  is  good  to  use 
over  deep  dish  apple  pie,  baked  apples, 
and  pud^dings  of  various  sorts  such  as 
cottage  or  bread  pudding. 

MAPLEADE 

2  tablespoons  maple  sirup  I  cup  milk 
'4  teaspoon  vanilla  Few  grains  salt 

Combine  ingredients  and  beat  1  min¬ 
ute.  Top  with  whipped  cream  and,  if 
desired,  chopped  pecans.  Or  top  with  a 
scoop  of  vanilla  ice  cream.  1  serving. 

MAPLE  PARFAIT 

I  cup  maple  sugar  I  pint  heavy  cream 

4  cup  water  I  tablespoon  vanilla 

^  egg  whites 

Boil  sugar  and  water  until  sirup  will 
spin  a  thread  when  dropped  from  a 
spoon.  Pour  slowly  over  beaten  egg 
whites  and  continue  beating  until  cool. 
Beat  cream  stiff  and  add  to  egg  mix¬ 
ture;  add  vanilla;  pour  into  refriger¬ 
ator  trays  and  freeze  or  pack  in  ice 
and  salt  for  4  hours.  Makes  quarts. 

MAPLE  SIRUP  FROSTING 

?  *(h>  whites  i/g  teaspoon  salt 

cup  maple  sirup  i/^  teaspoon  vanilla 

Boil  maple  sirup  until  it  forms  a  soft 
ball  when  tested  in  cold  water;  pour 
in  a  fine  stream  over  the  egg  whites 


■ . 

Your  wife  is  on  the  phone.  She  wants 
*0  know  where  you  put  the  egg  beater 
ofter  you  finished  up  the  dishes  last 
night." 


which  have  been  beaten  with  the  salt 
until  stiff.  Beat  the  mixture  until  it 
stands  up  well  (this  is  important). 
Add  vanilla  and  spread  on  cake. 

JIFFY  MAPLE  CAKE 

I  egg  l'/2  cups  flour 

'/2  cup  sour  milk  '/a  teaspoon  soda 

'A  cup  maple  sirup  %  teaspoon  cinnamon 

'A  cup  melted  shortening  'A  teaspoon  cloves 

'A  cup  sugar  'A  teaspoon  salt 

■A  cup  coarsely  chopped  nuts 

Beat  egg,  add  sour  milk,  maple 
sirup,  melted  shortening  and  beat  well. 
Put  in  sifter  the  flour,  sugar,  soda, 
spices  and  salt  and  sift  gradually  into 
the  liquid  mixture.  Blend  thoroughly; 
pour  into  greased  shallow  pan;  11x1x8 
is  a  good  size.  Sprinkle  cake  with 
chopped  nuts;  bake  35  minutes  at  350 
degrees. — W.  N.  H. 

—  A. A.  — 

is  Your  i’hild  Jealous? 

By  Mary  Geisfer  Phillips 

No.  3  in  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Child 
Development,  based  on  discussions  at 
Cornell  University  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Leon  Yarrow. 

|ITTERNESS  and  despair! 
These  are  the  feelings  of 
everyone  who  has  jealousy 
t  in  his  heart,  even  the  foun- 
'  year-old  who  resents  the 
affection  lavished  on  a  new  baby  sister. 

Sometimes  a  jealous  child  finds  an 
outlet  for  his  feelings  in  aggression.  He 
may  even  strike  the  new  baby  or  try 
to  injure  her  in  some  other  way.  If 
that  happens,  of  course  you  must  pyll 
him  away,  but  turn  your  gesture  into 
a  caress  for  the  older  child.  Sometimes 
he  may  revert  to  babyhood  ways  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  back  to  himself  the 


B 


attention  he  now  sees  given  to  the 
newcomer. 

What  can  parents  do  when  they  see 
signs  of  the  green-eyed  monster?  Ob¬ 
viously  it  does  no  good  to  scold  or  to 
urge,  “Act  your  age — you’re  a  big  boy 
now!’’  You  are  not  resolving  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  by  that  method.  In  fact,  by 
showing  disapproval,  you  may  increase 
his  feelings  of  frustration  and  misery. 

What  the  jealous  child  needs  is  the 
certainty  of  your  love;  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  not  wholly  displaced  in  your 
affections  by  the  newcomer.  It  often 
helps  to  let  him  share  in  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  homecoming  from  the  hos¬ 
pital.  And  then  let  him  have  a  share 
in  the  baby;  make  him  feel  that  he  is 
still  important.  He  may  be  given  re¬ 
sponsibilities  with  regard  to  the  baby, 
carrying  the  bottle  from  the  refrigera¬ 
tor,  bringing  Mother  the  diaper,  choos¬ 
ing  the  sweater  for  the  baby  to  wear. 

Jealousy  will  not  have  a  chance  if 
the  older  child  is  still  assured  of  love 
and  his  place  in  the  family,  and  is 
made  to  feel  that  the  new  baby  be¬ 
longs  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  father 
and  mother.  Knowing  of  the  coming 
arrival  of  the  baby  and  letting  the 
four-year-old  have  a  part  in  the  prepa¬ 
rations  do  much  to  prevent  jealousy 
from  getting  a  foothold.  Surprised  by 
the  usurper  and  pushed  aside  by  par¬ 
ents  too  busy  to  notice  him,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  some  small  children  give 
way  to  anger  and  dismay. 

\  —  A. A.  — 

IIAIVGINO  OUT  THE 
WASH 

Good  rules  to  follow  in  hanging  out 
the  wash  are:  Hang  towels,  pillow 
cases,  tablecloths,  etc.,  one-third  over 
the  line  to  avoid  dogeared  corners; 
hang  sheets  and  tablecloths  doubled 


JUNE  MAGIC 

By  ALMA  ROBISON  HIGBEE 

June's  dress  is  maple  shadow  lace. 

She  stitched  it  with  a  thorn. 

And  bound  it  round  with  wild  quince 
bloom 

In  roseate  threads  of  morn. 

Then  making  tacks  of  dandelions 
Headed  like  polished  brass. 

She  studded  her  narrow  dancing  shoes 
Of  woven  grass. 


with  hems  together,  one-third  over  the 
line;  handkerchiefs  and  napkins  can 
be  grouped  to  save  space  and  hung 
over  the  line— never  by  one  corner; 
hang  shirts  by  their  tails;  hang  dress¬ 
es,  blouses,  gowns  and  pajama  tops  by 
the  shoulder  seams.  Hang  slips  by  the 
underarm  section. 

—  A, A.  — 

HYE  FADED  FUR 

Clothing  specialists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  say 
that  small  pieces  of  faded  fur  or  white 
fur  may  be  dyed  with  hair  dye.  Re¬ 
move  the  fur  from  fabric,  wash  in  oil 
soap  suds,  rinse  and  dip  in  the  dye 
according  to  directions  on  the  dye 
package.  After  dipping,  wash  again, 
squeeze  out  extra  moisture  and  let 
dry,  working  the  skin  as  it  dries  to 
keep  it  flexible.  After  drying,  shake 
and  brush  the  fur.  The  specialists  rec¬ 
ommend  this  method  only  for  small 
pieces  that  are  in  good  condition  ex¬ 
cept  for  color. 


WORPS  -10  THE  WlVE$ 

FOR  WO/WEN  ( B/IKe  AT  )  ONLY 


RISES  FAST  AMP 
BAKES  LIGHT. 
ALL  PURE  YEAST 
NO  FILLER.  r 


3  times  as  many  women 

p>«ferFLE|scHMANN^  YEAST 


j  Neat  Breakfast  Trick 

j  Dip  MufTets  in  hot  water.  Drain, 
j  Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

I _ 


Mm-m-m ! 


Muf^fs 

THE  MODERN  C^OUN^  SHREDDED  WHEAT 


i'  IT r  ^ ^ 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO. 


you  re 
moving 


Be  sure  to  send  us  your  old  address, 
as  well  as  your  new  one,  so  you  will 
not  miss  a  single  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist. 

A.  A.  CIRCULATION  DEPT. 

10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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grass  silage  which  will  analyze  as  well,  tinue  dreaming  about  how  they  would 


The  picture  at  right  shows 
the  layout  of  the  barns 
at  Sunnygables.  We  are 
paving  the  barnyard  in 
front  of  the  main  barn 
and  putting  a  pit  silo 
in  the  bank  at  the  end 
of  it.  Wc  plan  whenever 
the  weather  permits  to 
feed  the  cows  some 
silage  in  the  paved  yard. 
We  shell  use  fer  bunks 
♦he  seme  trailers  we  use 
to  haul  the  chopped 
grass  from  the  field  when 
we  are  harvesting  it. 

— Photo  by  C.  Hadley  Smith 


4vOHflictiiig 

Advice 

In  the  Agriculturist, 
among  other  farm  pa¬ 
pers,  I  have  read  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks 
a  lot  about  how  to 
make  grass  silage,  in- 
•cluding  what  my  son 
wrote  on  this  page. 
There  is  nothing  stand¬ 
ardized  about  the  di¬ 
rections  which  are 
given  and  I  don’t  think 
there  ever  can  be  until 
we  change  our  whole 
approach  to  the  job. 

This  is  perfectly  un¬ 
derstandable.  Essenti¬ 
ally,  in  putting  up 
grass  silage  we  are 
pioneering.  The  real 
danger  would  be  in 
standardizing  methods 


Kernels,  Screenings 

cMi  Chaff  By  II.  E.  BABCOCK 


before  all  the  different  ways*  of  skin¬ 


ON  Monday,  May  23,  Boots 
Poelvoorde  planned  to  start 
putting  up  grass  silage.  Here 
at  Sunnygables,  Jack  hoped 
to  start  not  later  than  Wed¬ 
nesday,  May  25.  Always  before  this  the 
boys  have  put  up  grass  silage  for  me. 
This  year  they  are  putting  it  up  for 
themselves.  There’s  a  difference. 
Throughout  the  dozen  or  so  years  I  di¬ 
rected  the  putting  up  of  grass  silage, 
I  was  always  pretty  successful  with  it 
as  long  as  I  could  keep  the  operation 
under  control.  I  am  sure  the  quality 
each  year  was  more  even  than  the 
quality  of  dry  hay  we  would  have  put 
up  subject  to  unexpected  rains,  labor 
shortages,  broken-down  equipment  and 
just  plain  getting  overripe. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  magic  about 
making  grass  silage.  The  resultant 
product,  unless  it  is .  reinforced,  can’t 
be  quite  as  good  as  the  field  quality  of 
the  crop  from  which  it  is  made.  And 
harvesting  grass  silage  is  subject  to 
interruption  by  heavy  rains  and  all  the 
other  hazards  attendant  on  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  hay,  except  that  drying  weather 
is  not  so  important. 

Really,  the  last  week  in  May  is  a 
little  too  early  for  us  in  the  Inlet 
Valley  to  start,  but  if  we  don’t  start 
too  early,  we  are  bound  to  get  through 
with  the  job  much  too  late.  Also,  en¬ 
tirely  apart  from  the  quality  of  the 
silage  put  up,  the  very  early  cutting 
sets  the  stage  for  a  second  crop  and 
gets  about  all  the  weeds 
except  the  dandelions 
before  they  go  to  seed. 


ning  the  grass  silage  cat  have  been 
tried  out.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  smart  thing  for  us  all  to  do 
is  to  set  up  an  easily  understood  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  kind  of  grass  silage  we 
ought  to  shoot  for.  As  yet  we  have  no 
such  description  in  simple  terms  which 
everyone  can  understand. 

In  saying  this  I  don’t  discount  what 
this  paper  did  last  fall  in  sponsoring 
grass  silage  exhibits  and  in  awarding 
prizes  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  best 
samples  exhibited.  In  fact,  I  was  very 
proud  that  silage  from  one  of  our 
farms  won  the  New  York  State  cham¬ 
pionship.  However,  I  myself  want  to 
go  farther  than  anyone  yet  has  gone. 

A  ]!Vc*w  Ijioal 

What  I  want  the  boys  to  set  out  to 
do — and  I’m  going  to  help  them  all  I 
can  to  accomplish  the  objective — is  to 
put  up  as  much  grass  silage  as  possible 
which  when  fed  out  will  be  equal  in 
analysis  and  feeding  quality  to  the 
best  of  late  May  and  early  June 
pasture. 

I  am  taking  as  my  standard  for  the 
best  spring  pasture  one  with  growth 
enough  so  that  a  cow  can  eat  all  she 
can  hold  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  with 
the  growth  itself  roughly  two-thirds 
clover  and  one-third  grass. 

I  am  going  to  have  some  analyses 
made  of  clippings  from  such  a  pasture, 
and  then  we  are  going  to  aim  to  make 


To  make  such  silage,  we  recognize 
in  advance  that  we  shall  have  to  vary 
considerably  our  methods  and  the 
amounts  and  kinds  of  supplements  we 
put  with  the  chopped  material.  Each 
stand  will  have  to  be  handled  differ¬ 
ently,  according  to  the  grasses  and  leg¬ 
umes  which  make  it  up,  their  propor¬ 
tion  and  age.  And  I  can  see  us  using 
as  preservatives  everything  from  mo¬ 
lasses  to  high  protein  supplements  if 
we  are  to  put  up  any  considerable 
quantity  of  a  standardized  product. 

While  I  expect  it  will  take  the  boys 
several  years  to  learn  how  to  do  the 
job,  I  can  think  of  no  more  worthwhile 
objective  for  two  young  men  just  start¬ 
ing  out  to  be  lifetime  dairymen  than 
to  learn  how  to  put  up  grass  silage  to 
feed  their  cows  five  to  seven  months  of 
the  year  which  will  approach  as  close¬ 
ly  as  possible  the  quality  of  the  best 
spring  pasture. 

Such  an  objective  makes  a  lot  more 
sense  to  me  than  all  the  debating 
which  is  going  on  about  how  to  make 
an  unstandardized  crop  into  an  even 
more  unstandardized  product. 

I  hope  to  report  in  the  next  issue 
the  analysis  of  the  pasture  clippings 
which  I  shall  set  up  as  our  standard 
for  ideal  grass  silage. 

XOBODY’S  FAB3f 

I  have  located  the  land  for  Nobody’s 
Farm.  Arrangements  are  underway  for 
acquiring  it. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  observing  this  sum¬ 
mer  half  a  dozen  experiments  which 
may  lead  to  cutting  down  the  cost  of 
housing  the  dairy  cattle  on  this  farm 
and  perhaps  improve  their  health  and 
their  production  over  what  is  usual 
under  traditional  stabling  conditions. 

I  hope  readers  of  this  page  will  con- 


build  the  building.  Please  keep  sending 
in  your  ideas  and  your  sketches.  i 
can’t  undertake  to  write  you  in  reply 
but  I  give  you  my  assurance  that  every 
idea  which  comes  in  will  be  carefully 
considered.  And  don’t  be  ashamed  to  be 
original.  No  one  is  going  to  laugh  at 
your  suggestions. 

PROTEST  FROM  FLOltlDxl 

One  can’t  be  too  careful  in  this  writ¬ 
ing  game.  It’s  all  too  easy  to  be  mis¬ 
understood,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
all  too  easy  not  to  make  oneself  clear. 

For  example,  I  recently  wrote  about 
southern  Florida  in  April  and  thought 
I  was  telling  you  who  read  this  page 
what  a  nice  place  it  was.  It  still  had 
all  of  its  good  tourist  season  advan¬ 
tages — sunshine,  warm  even  climate, 
the  ocean,  inland  waterways  and  even 
fishing — but  it  didn’t  cost  as  much, 
and  the  natives  weren’t  under  such 
pressure  to  make  a  quick  dollar  so  that 
they  had  time  to  be  nicer  and  more 
polite.  However,  instead  of  my  piece 
going  over  the  way  I  intended  it,  my 
friends — at  least  I  hope  they  are  still 
my  friends  in  south  Florida — are  tak¬ 
ing  me  to  task  for  the  dim  view  I  take 
of  the  section’s  soil-depleting  agricul¬ 
ture,  opportunities  for  its  young  people, 
etc.,  etc. 

Most  violent  objections  of  all,  how¬ 
ever,  are  in  connection  with  my  report 
on  the  house  that  started  the  season 
for  sale  at  $22,500  and  still  wasn’t  sold 
when  I  came  away,  at  $15,000.  They  in¬ 
sist  that  I  should  point  out  that  proba¬ 
bly  this  house  had  suffered  termite 
damage.  Well,  apparently  termites  are 
something  to  look  out  for  when  you 
buy  a  house  in  south  Florida.  Anyway, 
it’s  a  wonderful  place  to  have  a  winter 
home  and  April  is  a  lovely  month  down 
there. 
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FREEZER  BOOK:  Already  fruit, 
and  vegetables  too,  are  going  into 
the  home  freezer.  Information  rela¬ 
tive  to  best  methods  is  available. 
Just  drop  a  postcard  or  All  out  the 
coupon  on  page  23  of  the  May  21 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist  and 
send  for  your  Home  Freezer  Recipe 
Book.  It  is  available  from  the 
AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING 
COMPANY,  Dept.  101,  120  Wall 

Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

SULFA:  Coccidiosis  is  one  of  the 
perennial  troubles  of  poultrymen 
but  the  use  of  sulpha  drugs  has 
lessened  losses  from  the  disease.  A 
postcard  to  Lederle  Laboratories 
Division,  AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
COMPANY,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  you 
a  folder  entitled  "How  to  Use  Sulfa- 
Guan-I-Dine  In  Fighting  Coccidiosis." 

SPRAYERS:  The  JOHN  BEAN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
208  East  Avenue,  Albion,  New  York, 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  two  circu¬ 
lars.  The  first  is  ‘‘Farm  Sprayers” 
which  describes  inexpensive  low 
and  high  pressure  farm  sprayers 
for  all  purposes,  including  use  of 
2,4-D  on  weeds.  The  second  de¬ 
scribes  the  FMC  haymaker,  a  de¬ 
vice  which  is  hooked  behind  the 
mower  and  which  crushes  the  stems 
of  grasses  and  clovers  for  quick 
uniform  drying. 

HAY  SLINGS:  An  all-purpose  hay 

sling  is  now  offered  by  the  LOUDEN 
MACHINERY  COMPANY  of  Fairfield, 
Iowa.  In  addition  to  handling  long 
hay,  it  is  so  constructed  that  it  can 
also  be  used  for  chopped  hay. 

DEER  REPELLENT:  The  problem 
of  deer  damage  is  bothering  many 
farmers.  The  B.  F.  GOODRICH 
COMPANY  has  a  chemical  deer  re¬ 
pellent  called  Good-rite  z.i.p.  The 
material  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  324  Rose  Building,  Cleveland 
15,  Ohio,  until  it  is  available  from 
local  dealers. 

WEED  KILLER:  The  d  u  p  o  n  t 

COMPANY  has  announced  a  new 
weed  killer  which  they  call  T.C.A. 
It  is  effective  for  control  of  grasses 
including  quack  grass.  However,  it 
must  be  used  with  care  as  it  will 
slow  up  or  stop  seed  germination 
and  plant  growth  for  60  days  or 
more.  It  is  useful  in  eradicating 
quack  grass  where  it  is  very  serious 
or  where  it  is  troublesome  only  in 
spots. 

SAW:  The  Buzzmobile  is  a  light¬ 
weight  sturdy,  portable  power  cir¬ 
cular  saw  made  by  the  ROCKLIN 

manufacturing  company  of 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  engine  is 
mounted  on  rubber  wheels  and  can 
be  easily  pushed  by  hand.  The  cir¬ 
cular  saw  can  be  adjusted  to  either 
vertical  or  horizontal  position.  It 
weighs  only  133  pounds.  It  is  a  com¬ 
panion  product  to  the  Rocklin  Saw- 
•Tiobile,  a  5-foot  power  drag  saw 
machine  which  can  be  converted  to 
the  Buzzmobile  with  two  simple  at¬ 
tachments. 


This  new  Forage  Harvester  is  manu- 
Tactured  by  the  PAPEC  MACHINE  COM- 
ANY  of  Shortsville,  New  York. 


SERVICE  BCREAC  II 


UAD  MISTAKE 

A  couple  of  months  ago  I  had  a  letter 
from  a  Chicago  firm  claiming  that  I  owed 
money  on  a  car  I  had  purchased  back 
in  1940.  I  did  not  owe  for  any  such  car, 
so  I  ignored  the  letter.  Then  I  received 
a  registered  letter  that  contained  some 
implied  threats  of  legal  action  if  I  didn’t 
pay  the  bill.  I  am  wondering  if  this  is 
a  scheme  to  frighten  timid  people  into 
sending  money  they  do  not  owe. 

We  wrote  direct  to  the  concern  and 
received  a  reply  stating  that  they  were 
looking  for  a  man  who  lived  in  Chicago 
in  1940  and  who  had  the  same  name 
as  that  of  oiir  subscriber.  They  added 
that  they  were  convinced  that  our  sub¬ 
scriber  was  not  the  person  they  were 
looking  for. 

Further  investigation  revealed  that 
this  concern  is  a  collection  agency  and 
not  a  firm  of  lawyers  as  might  be  as¬ 
sumed  from  the  letter.  Apparently, 
when  a  person  owing  money  to  one  of 
their  clients  has  moved  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  forwarding  address,  they  use  all 
possible  methods  in  trying  'to  locate 
him,  including  the  writing  of  letters 
to  men  with  the  same  name.  These 
letters  do  not  ask  whether  or  not  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  is  sent  is 
the  one  for  whom  they  are  looking. 
They  assume  that  it  is,  and  thereby 
cause  some  people  needless  concern. 

If  you  get  a  letter  of  this  sort  con¬ 
cerning  a  bill  you  do  not  owe,  we  will 
be  glad  to  do  our  best  to  straighten 
the  matter  out  for  you. 

—  A.A.  — 

BOGUS  EXPERTS 

The  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  warns  against 
the  bogus  services  of  itinerant  tree 
sprayers.  Classing  the  group  as  ignor¬ 
ant  or  fakers,  the  College  makes  the 
following  points: 

1.  Relatively  few  shade  trees  or 
shrubs  need  to  be  sprayed. 

2.  Spraying  should  be  done  when 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  it. 

3.  No  single  spray  will  protect  woody 
plants  against*  all  diseases  and  insects. 

Usually  these  traveling  spray  men 
operate  in  states  other  than  the  one 
in  which  they  live.  They  often  quote  a 
reduced  price  because  they  say  their 
equipment  is  in  the  neighborhood.  They 
obviously  like  to  spray  trees  and 
shrubs  while  they  are  on  the  spot 
rather  than  if  and  when  a  spray  is 
needed.  Therefore,  the  chances  are  ex¬ 
cellent  that  ..any  money  paid  them 
would  be  wasted. 

—  A.A.  — 

LOOKING  FOR  NINE  >IEN 

N  THE  November,  1948,  ‘‘Nation’s 
Agriculture”,  page  21,  published  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  there  is  an  item  about  a  German 
soldier.  He,  Willy  Schafer,  is  trying  to 
get  in  touch  with  nine  American  sol¬ 
diers  that  he  set  free  in  a  woods  near 
Bourbon,  France,  in  October,  1944. 

The  German  Army,  at  that  time, 
was  on  its  retreat  towards  the  last 
bridge  over  the  Mosel  River.  Finding 
the  way  blocked,  Schafer’s  Captain 
ordered  him  to  take  the  nine  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  turn  them  over  to  the  S.  S. 
in  the  next  village.  Knowing  that  they 
would  be  executed,  Schafer  turned  the 
nine  prisoners  loose  and  gave  them 
their  chance  to  escape.  He  later  en¬ 
tered  a  hospital  at  St.  Die  and  thus 
evaded  the  S.  S.  himself. 

Willy  Schafer  wrote  to  a  religious 
organization  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  ask¬ 
ing  for  aid  and  telling  his  story,  and 
an  account  of  it  was  published  in 
a  Topeka  newspaper.  It  attracted  my 
attention.  Out  of  curiosity  I  wrote  to 
him.  I  have  carried  on  correspondence 
with  him  for  nearly  a  year  and  I  am 
positive  that  he  wrote  a  true  account 
of  the  matter. 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  help  lo¬ 


cate  the  nine  men  so  that  they,  them¬ 
selves,  can  give  their  former  guard  a 
‘‘helping  hand.”  The  nine  were  all 
farm  boys,  or  so  Schafer  said. 

— Norman  Niccum,  Tecumseh,  Kansa-s. 

—  A.A.  — 

TO  CURB  POOR  DRIVERS 

A  new  law  affecting  motorists  was 
passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature.  It  becomes 
effective  September  1,  1949. 

Briefiy,  the  law  provides  that  any 
person  who  is  involved  in  three  auto 
accidents  in  eighteen  months,  in  which 
anyone  is  killed  or  injured  or  in  which 
property  damage  exceeds  $50,  must 
take  another  driver’s  test.  Depending 
on  the  results  of  the  test,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  can  re¬ 
voke  or  suspend  the  driver’s  license,  or 
impose  definite  restrictions  on  the 
driver. 

-  A.A.  — 

LET  US  HELP  YOU 

Letters  from  readers  sometimes 
show  a  misunderstanding  of  the  kind 
of  help  which  the  Service  Bureau  can 
give.  Here  are  some'  of  the  things 
which  we  cannot  do: 

1.  Settle  differences  between  rela¬ 
tives  or  neighbors. 

2.  Secure  money  due  on  notes  or  for 
labor  done. 

3.  Represent  subscribers  in  legal  ac¬ 
tion. 

4.  Handle  a  claim  that  is  already  in 
the  hands  of  a  lawyer. 

The  Service  Bureau  is  not  a  legally 
licensed  collection  agency.  We  are  glad 
at  all  times  to  attempt  to  arrive  at 
settlements  between  subscribers  and 
commercial  concerns.  Often  when  mon¬ 
ey  is  involved,  our  efforts  bring  a 
check.  It  is  a  great  help  to  us  if  diffi¬ 
culties  are  reported  to  us  promptly. 

We  are  willing  and  anxious  at  all 
times  to  advise  readers  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  we  feel  competent.  We 
do  not  have  a  lawyer  on  our  staff. 

There  is  no  charge  to  any  subscriber 
for  any  help  or  service  we  are  able  to 
render.  The  Service  Bureau  is  not  in¬ 
fallible,  but  results  are  secured  in  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  matters 
brought  to  our  attention,  and  which 
refer  to  those  things  which  the  Service 
Bureau  can  handle. 

If  you  have  a  problem  and  there  is 
doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  might  help,  don’t  hesitate  to 
write.  If  we  can  help,  we  will  do  our 
best;  if  we  can’t,  we  will  tell  you  so 
frankly. 


$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  will  pay  $25.00 
for  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest, 
conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at 
least  30  days  of  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  de¬ 
fraud  on  the  premises  of  an  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST  subscriber  who 
has  Protective  Service  Bureau  Sign 
posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time 
such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for 
the  reward  must  be  made  prompt¬ 
ly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  con¬ 
viction.  Reward  does  NOT  apply  to 
conviction  for  theft.  (A  special  tem¬ 
porary  reward  with  the  same  rules 
is  now  offered  where  cattle  or 
chicken  thieves  are  convicted.) 

American  Agriculturist  guaran¬ 
tees  fair  treatment  of  subscribers 
by  advertisers.  We  refuse  many  ads 
known  to  be  unreliable  but  if  a 
fraud  slips  in,  you  are  protected. 
To  take  advantage  of  guarantee, 
subscribers  must  say,  "I  saw  your 
ad  in  American  Agriculturist,"  when 
writing  to  advertisers,  and  then  re¬ 
port  unfair  treatment  promptly  to 
Service  Bureau. 

Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  American  Agriculturist,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Rural  Radio 


FM  Network 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
AND 

100,000  FARMERS 
merged  in  FM  .  .  • 


PUT  EM  IN 
YOUR  HOME, 
YOUR  BARN 


HEAR  THESE  VITAL 
FARM  PROGRAMS: 


'cross  state 

"Weather  Roundup" 

7:15  a.m.;  1‘2:15  p.m.;  6:15  p.m. 


'cross  state 

"Market  Roundup" 

7:05  a.m.;  11:05  a.m.;  12:25  p.m. 


“World  at  Noon”  News 

12:00  Noon,  daily 


“Choke  the  Choke  Cherry” 

Wednesdays,  12:30  p.m. 


“Cornell  Farm  and  Home” 

12:30  p.m.  (except  Weds.) 


“Enoch  Squires,  Circuit  Rider” 

12:40  p.m.  daily 


“Farm  Highlights” 

12:50  p.m.  daily 


Write  RRN,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
for  your  copy  of  the 
monthly  Program  Bulletin 
mailed  at  your  request. 


Rural  Radio  FM  Network 


WFNF  Wethersfield  107.7  Me 
WVBT  Bristol  Center  101.9  Me 
WVCN  DeRuyter  105.1  Me 
WVCV  Cherry  Valley  101.9  Me 
WVBN  Turin  107.7  Me 

WSLB-FM  Ogdensburg  106.1  Me 
W(iHF  New  York  (iity 
(12-1  p.m.)  101.9  Ale 

WHCL-FAl  Ilhara  97.3  Me 


Watch  for  this  column  each  issue 
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ONSUMER  MILK  PRICES  follow  irregular 
trends  . .  .  but  lately  the  trend  has  been  down! 
Supply,  demand,  transportation,  distribution, 
labor, all  affect  them.  So  do  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
general  economic  conditions,  or  a  shift  from  a 
seller’s  to  a  buyer’s  market.  That  is  but  the 
natural  workings  of  a  free  economy,  and  farmers 
would  have  no  complaint,  were  it  not  for  one 
thing:  Whatever  the  change,  the  dairy  farmer  is 
usually  on  the  short  end  of  the  deal. 

Most  of  the  recent  23/^c  reductions  per  quart 
of  milk  in  New  York  City,  for  instance,  have 
come  out  of  the  farmer’s  pocket.  There’s  nothing 
strange  about  that — only  this  time,  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  is  telling  consumers,  the  press  and 
the  politicians  that  it  is  the  farmers  who  are 
taking  the  cut. 

We  Are  Paving  the 

Way  for  a  Change! 

to 

The  eleven  iniliion  milk  consumers  who  live  in  tlie 
New  York  metropolitan  market  don’t  know  our 
problems.  They  are  not  interested  in  farm  economics. 
All  they  realize  is  that  they  are  paying  more  for 
milk  than  they  did  before.  Milk  comes  from  farms, 
they  reason,  so  the  farmer  must  be  to  blame. 

But  the  Dairymen’s  League — through  advertising 
— is  beginning  to  make  them  understand  that 
there  is  another  end  to  the  milk  business — the 
city  end.  We  are  telling  them  that  it  is  in  the  city, 
not  on  the  farm,  where  the  big  costs  lie. 

We  Talk  Their  Language 

Our  advertisements  in  New  York  newspapers 
are  aimed  to  catch  the  city  consumer’s  eye.  They 
are  designed  to  put  across^a  serious  farm  message 
in  a  light  and  humorous  way  that  New  Yorkers 
will  read.  Reports  coming  in  tell  us  that  we  are 
succeeding.  City  consumers  are  talking  about  our 
advertisements.  Dealers  are  reading  them.  News¬ 
paper  people  and  politicians  are  watching  them. 

Daily  the  tendency  to  blame  farmers  grows 
less.  The  practice  of  gouging  the  farmer  will  pass 
too.  For  people  in  general  try  to  be  fair  once 
they  know  the  facts! 
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LEFT — The  new  pen  stable  barn.  It  is  made  of  cinder 
blocks.-  the  roof  is  aluminum,  and  overhead  .storage 
is  used  for  baled  hay. 


RIGHT — The  cows  line  up  at  the  milking  parlor  door, 
all  ready  to  trade  milk  for  grain. 


Putting  on  teat  cups  without  stooping.  Hiding  the 
cow's  nose  is  the  feed  box  with  a  door  for  feeding 
grain  from  the  outside.  A  truck  is  backed  to  the  door 
to  take  the  milk  to  a  nearby  building  for  pasteur¬ 
izing  and  bottling. 

blower  which  takes  the  grain  upstairs  in  a 
jiffy.  A  chute  brings  it  down  to  the  parlor 
for  feeding.  A  lot  of  time  and  energy  is 
thereby  saved. 

The  matter  of  bedding  in  a  pen  stable  has 
received  much  attention.  The  statement  has 
often  been  made  that  you  need  twice  as  much 
bedding  as  you  do  when  cows  are  in  stan¬ 
chions,  but  Mr.  Wheaton  figures  that  it  takes 
only  about  one-third  more.  As  is  common 
practice,  there  is  a  dirt  floor  in  his  pen  stable 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  bedding  in 
the  area  adjacent  to  the  feed  racks. 

Less  Dirt.  Elmer  has  had  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  bacteria  count  low  in  his  milk. 
He  and  his  sons  leave  about  2,000  quarts  a 
day  on  the  doorsteps  of  Elmira  consumers 
and  he  must  please  them  as  well  as  the  health 
officials.  Elmer  agrees  with  most  men  who 
have  tried  pen  stabling  when  he  says  that 
the  cows  are  cleaner  than  when  confined  in 
stanchions.  He  has  had  no  trouble  from  bossy 
cows,  but  he  does  take  off  their  horns. 

The  farm  keeps  about  60  cows.  Most  of 
their  replacements  are  raised,  and  right  now 
they  are  milking  46.  The  farm,  including 
some  rented  land,  totals  220  acres. 

The  barn  itself  is  made  of  cinder  blocks. 
The  stable  is  10  feet  high  and  the  space 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  13) 
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they  all  seemed  to  milk  much  better  this  past 
winter  than  they  ever  did  before.” 

Easier  Milking.  “Some  of  our  friends  told  us 
that  we  would  have  quite  a  time  training 
cows  that  had  never  been  milked  in  a  milking 
parlor.  When  we  were  ready  for  them,  we 
tolled  the  first  one  in  with  some  grain  and  the 
others  seemed  to  follow  along  out  of  curi¬ 
osity.  In  less  than  a  week  they  accepted  the 
situation  and  they  have  never  given  us  any 
trouble.  Now  we  bring  the  cows  to  the  milker 
instead  of  taking  the  machine  to  the  cows. 
When  we  are  ready  to  milk,  we  herd  the 
cows  into  one  side  of  the  pen  and  hold  them 
there  with  a  wire.” 

I  watched  the  milking  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  There  are  five  stalls  in  the  milk¬ 
ing  parlor.  When  one  cow  was  milked  and 
released,  she  found  her  way  back  to  the  stable 
while  another  immediately  stepped  in. 

They  are  fed  grain  while  they  are  being 
milked.  The  grain  is  stored  above  the  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  and  is  elevated  there  by  an  in¬ 
genious  method.  When  a  load  of  feed  comes 
to  the  farm,  it  is  dumped  into  the  silage 


titis.  It  seems  as  though  we 
had  a  veterinarian  at  the 
farm  every  week  or  two,  but 
he  was  here  only  once  last 
winter,  as  I  remember,  and 
that  wasn’t  for  a  *  case  of 
mastitis. 


“When  cows  stand  in 
stanchions,  it  seems  very 
easy  for  teats  to  get  stepped 
on,  and  a  cow  with  more 
freedom  is  certainly  a  lot  more  comfortable 
lying  on  bedding  than  she  is  in  a  stanchion 
where  it  is  so  easy  for  bedding  to  get  kicked 
around  that  a  cow  often  lies  on  a  cold  con¬ 
crete  floor.” 

More  Production.  “The  response  in  the  way 
of  milk  under  the  new  setup  seems  to  vary 
a  lot  with  different  cows.  We  had  four  cows 
where  the  production  almost  doubled.  There 
wasn’t  ,  so  much  difference  in  the  others,  but 


LTHOUGH  it  was  late  in  May, 
there  was  an  unseasonable  chill  in 
the  air  when  I  drove  into  the  farmr 
yard  of  Elmer  Wheaton  near  Big 
Flats  in  Chemung  County,  New 
York.  But  there  was  no  lack  of  warmth  in 
the  reception  Mr.  Wheaton  gave  me  when  I 
introduced  myself  as  one  of  the  editors  of 

American  Agriculturist. 

I  found  him  cultivat¬ 
ing  corn,  but  when  I  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  see 
his  new  pen  stable  barn 
so  I  could  tell  you 
about  it,  he  replied, 
“Come  on,  it’s  too  cold 
to  cultivate  corn,  any- 

Elmer  Wheaton 

So  while  I  asked 
more  questions  than  a  curious  youngster,  we 
looked  his  pen  stable  barn  over  from  “stem 
to  stern.” 

“What  persuaded  you  to  build  a  pen 
stable?”  was  my  first  question. 

“I  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  pen  stables;  I 
also  read  about  them  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  other  farm  papers.  The  boys  and  I 
considered  the  idea  carefully  and  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  go  ahead.” 

“Are  you  sorry  you  did?” 

“Not  a  bit.  While  the  barn  was  only  built 
last  fall,  we  have  had  experience  both  in 
winter  and  summer  and  we  are  thoroughly 
sold  on  it.” 

“What  advantages  do  you  feel  are  most  im¬ 
portant?”  was  my  next  question.  ' 

After  some  thought,  Elmer  listed  them  as 
follows : 

Less  Labor.  “I  figure  that  it  takes  just 
about  half  the  time  to  do  barn  chores  now,” 
said  Mr.  Wheaton.  “We  use  a  power  fork  to 
clean  the  stable  in  the  spring.  We  bale  our 
hay,  which  is  stored  overhead  and  fed  in  a 
rack  along  one  side  of  the  stable.  It’s  easier 
to  feed  and  it’s  easier  to  clean  the  barn.” 

Less  Mastitis.  “In  past  years,”  Mr.  Wheat¬ 
on  continued,  “we  have  had  plenty  of  mas- 


‘‘A  Pen  Stable  Suits  Me” 
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SAYS  CUSH  MURRAY,  TOMPKINS  COUNTY  DAIRYMAN 


Cush  Murray  is  milking  4-0 
purebred  Jlolsteins.  He  figures  16% 
protein  feed  is  all  his  high  producers 
need. 


For  Low  Cost  Summer  Milk  Production  Choose  .  .  . 

G.L.F.  16%  Dairy 


Early  summer  pasture  grasses  are  high 
in  protein,  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  college  men  and  the  experience  of 
good  dairymen  tell  us  that  16%  dairy 
feed  is  high  enough  in  protein  for  summer 
feeding.  You  can  save  real  money  this 
summer  by  feeding  G.L.F.  16%  Dairy. 

G.L.F.  16%  Dairy  is  a  flexible  formula 
feed.  The  flexible  formula  has  permitted 
dairymen  to  make  savings  in  their  feed 
bills  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
That  is  because  flexible  formula  dairy 
feeds  have  always  made  use  of  the  best 
buys  on  the  feed  and  ingredient  markets. 

Under  current  market  conditions,  the 
16%  protein  level  permits  the  use  of 
more  oats,  hominy,  corn  meal  and  mo¬ 


lasses  along  with  such  low  priced  pro¬ 
teins  as  gluten,  brewers  grains,  and  a 
small  amount  of  cottonseed  meal.  The  net 
result  is  the  high  ‘quality  G.L.F.  16% 
Dairy  Feed  at  a  low  cost  per  pound  of 
total  digestible  nutrients. 

A  Complete  Line  of  Dairy  Feeds 
Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can  supply 
you  with  a  complete  line  of  dairy  feeds. 
In  addition  to  16%  Dairy,  there  are  other 
flexible  formula  dairy  feeds  at  protein 


G.L.F. 


levels  of  18%,  20%  and  24%.  Fixed 
Formula,  Super  Dairy  Feeds  are  avail¬ 
able  at  protein  levels  of  16%  and  20%. 
For  dry  cows  and  young  stock  there  are 
G.L.F.  Fitting  Ration  and  Dry  and 
Freshening  Ration.  For  growing  calves: 
G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  (ground  or  pelleted) 
and  Calf  Meal. 

Community  Service 

The  complete  line  of  G.L.F.  Dairy 
Feeds  is  available  right  in  your  own 
community  at  your  local  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency.  The  men  at  the  service  agency 
will  help  you  in  selecting  the  best  feed 
buys  for  your  dairy.  Be  sure  to  ask  about 
G.L.F.  16%  Dairy.  You  will  find  it  can 
save  you  money  this  summer. 
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Apple  Trees  Need 

By  E.  STUART  HUBBARD 

Dutchess  County,  New  York,  Fruit  Grower 


Many  orchards  have  been  planted 
in  newly  cleared  virgin  soil  or  in 
meadows  or  pastures  on  fertile  dairy 
farms.  Such  soils  are  rich  in  organic 
matter  which  supports  a  high  level  of 
biological  life.  Those  of  us  who  have 
grown  fruit  on  such  soils  can  recall 
the  thrift  of  tree,  the  quality  of  fruit 
and  the  ease  of  pest  control  during 
the  early  life  of  the  orchard. 

We  can,  also,  realize  how  the  quality 
of  fruit  has  declined  and  the  control  of 
insects  and  diseases  has  become  more 
difficult  when  the  plentiful  humus  has 
been  gradually  exhausted.  We  have 
seen  our  soils  lose  their  loose,  absorbent 
texture,  become  dense  and  resistant  to 
water  infiltration  and  become  muddy 
hazards  in  the  spring  and  hard,  dry 
masses  in  the  heat  of  summer  if  rain 
fails. 

A  Serious  Loss 

About  20  years  ago  there  came  a 
realization  to  horticulturists  that  the 
loss  of  organic  matter  in  our  orchards 
was  becoming  serious.  I  began  to  find 
that  the  finest  apples  were  coming 
from  soils  rich  in  humus,  in  younger 
orchards,  and  from  older  orchards 
where  mowings  were  left  where  they 
fell,  where  added  mulching  materials 
were  brought  in,  and  where  animal 
manures  were  occasionally  used. 

It  began  to  be  evident  that  we  could 
not  hope  to  grow  enough  organic  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  orchards  on  our  dry  hills 
to  maintain,  much  less  increase,  the 
humus  in  our  soils.  It  seemed  best  to 
spend  available  money  for  brought-in 
organic  materials  rather  than  for  till¬ 
age,  which  would  burn  up  humus,  or 
for  inorganic  fertilizers  which  would 
not  add  to  the  organic  supply  and 
which  were  observed  to  be  giving  less 
satisfactory  results  in  many  orchards. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  our  practice 
to  build  the  soil  in  young  orchards, 
using  lime,  phosphate  and  potash  with 
green  manure  crops  until  the  tt-ees  are 


five  to  seven  years  old  when  a  mixture 
of  deep  rooted  legumes  is  seeded  with 
deep  rooted  orchard  grass.  The  young 
trees  are  mulched  with  rich  material 
or  trashy  manure. 

From  then  on,  mowings  are  left 
where  they  fall,  a  thin  mulch  is  main¬ 
tained  beneath  the  trees  and  occasional 
light  side  dressings  of  poultry  or  barn¬ 
yard  manure  or  compost  are  applied 
to  the  sod  with  a  spreader.  Limestone 
is  applied  both  beneath  and  beyond  the 
trees  occasionally.  Other  fertilizers  ap¬ 
parently  are  not  needed.  The  soil  is 
glacial  with  more  or  less  limestone  and 
shale. 

Good  Results 

The  results  are  most  gratifying. 
Tree  twigs  are  shorter,  thicker;  fruit 
spurs  plentiful  and  strong;  crops  regu¬ 
lar  without  excessive  sets;  fruits  firm 
but  crisp  and  of  good  size;  color  full 
red  with  creamy  background;  flavor 
outstanding;  dropping  normal  on  Mc¬ 
Intosh;  keeping  quality  excellent.  These 
fruits  are  like  the  fine  apples  we  find 
on  young  trees  on  fertile  soils.  They  are 
grown  equally  well  on  old  trees  which 
a  few  years  ago  produced  fruit  in¬ 
ferior  in  color,  and  keeping  and  hand¬ 
ling  quality. 

There  is  also  a  marked  resistance  to 
apple  scab  and  near  immunity  to  epi¬ 
demic  attacks  of  mites  and  spiders, 
fire  blight,  red  bug,  leaf  hopper  and 
aphids  where  routine  control  measures 
are  used.  If,  however,  the  natural  nu¬ 
tritional  balance  is  disturbed  by  such 
factors  as  excess  soil  water  (rare  with 
better  soil  texture),  too  much  rich 
mulch;  raw  manure  applied  during  the 
growing  season;  too  much  manure;  too 
heavy  mulch;  too  poor  mulch  without 
compensating  nitrogen;  inorganic  nitro¬ 
gen,  unless,  perhaps,  when  applied  in 
late  Fall;  spray  injury  to  foliage  and 
other  upsetting  factors  occur,  we  can 
expect  more  or  less  violent  attacks  of 
one  or  more  of  the  pests,  normally 
present  but  not  commercially  serious. 


Mrs.  Mitchell  Pinch-Hits  for  Ed 


Dear  Editor  Ed: 

NTIL  your  letter  reached  me,  I 
never  thought  I  would  be  writing  an 
article  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
At  first  I  was  appalled,  and  then  I 
thought,  why  not?  When  the  boss,  Ed 
Mitchell,  who  happens  to  be  my  hus¬ 
band,  was  taken  ill  just  at  the  begin- 
riing  of  spray  season,  a  great  many 
t^ks  were  dumped  in  my  lap,  and  it 
did  not  seem  that  one  more  would 
hill  me.  So  here  goes. 

Like  hundreds  of  other  women  who 
have  lived  on  a  farm  most  of  their 
lives,  I  thought  I  knew  enough  about 
it  so  I  could  take  up  where  Ed  left 
That  was  an  error  of  judgment  on 
f'ly  part,  and  it  didn’t  take  me  long  to 
realize  that  what  I  knew  was  very 
'’3'gue.  Now  Tm  learning  the  hard  way. 

I  have  always  dreaded  the  spray  sea¬ 
son — it  is  such  a  messy  job  for  one 
I  thing  and  can  be  awfully  smelly.  I 
remember  years  ago  we  put  a  spray 
of  whale  oil  soap  on  the  pear  trees. 
That  really  was  something!  Fortunate¬ 
ly.  We  decided  to  concentrate  on  apple 
trees— and  maybe  because  I’m  used  to 
if.  even  the  lime  sulphur  doesn’t  smell 
3-3  bad  as  it  used  to. 

At  this  point,  it  might  be  well  to 
"Ort  of  put  my  cards  on  the  table  ajid 
-Oil  you  that  I  was  bom  and  raised  in 
big  city  and  had  never  seen  a  farm 
bntil  I  came  here  over  800  miles  from 
biy  girlhood  home  as  a  bride.  That  was 
'vhen  I  really  did  have  a  great  deal  to 


learn,  but  somehow  I  loved  it  right 
from  the  start.  Now  you  couldn’t  drag 
me  back  to  a  city  for  any  amount  of 
money.  Farming  is  hard  work  day  after 
day,  and  one  will  never  get  rich  at  it, 
but  there  is  something  soul-satisfying 
and  real  about  it  that  is  far  ahead  of 
the  fleshpots  of  any  city.  In  my  mind, 
there  is  no  comparison. 

To  most  city  people,  apples  are 
apples,  and  when  they  buy  them  in  the 
grocery  they  don’t  have  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  work  and  time  spent  in 
producing  those  shiny  red  beauties. 
They  just  seem  to  think  the  farmer 
sticks  a  young  apple  tree  in  the  ground, 
then  sits  back  and  lets  nature  take  her 
course.  Well,  Nature  is  a  grand  old  gal 
but  she  goes  haywire  now  and  then 
without  a  guiding  hand.  When  you  tell 
your  city  friends  that  apples  are 
sprayed  or  dusted  on  an  average  of 
20  times  every  season,  they  t)p.ink  you 
are  completely  crazy  and  decidedly  un¬ 
truthful.  After  that  you  don’t  dare  go 
on  and  tell  them  how  many  odd  things 
can  happen  to  spray  rigs  and  machin¬ 
ery — always  on  the  busiest  days — to 
hold  up  the  whole  works  till  the  var¬ 
ious  little  parts  are  all  settled  down 
and  working  again. 

A.S  for  the  crates  or  baskets  in  whdeh 
the  apples  are  packed,  they  never  even 
notice  them  and  wouldn’t  believe  you 
if  you  told  them  what  a  scramble  it 
was  to  get  packages.  Also,  there  is  the 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ALDEN  CO., 
132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Maes. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  tor  price  list  and  samples 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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FAUJIfEUS  OPPOSE 
IIRAIVIVAIV  PLAN 

HE  New  York  State  Conference  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  representing  every  statewide  or¬ 
ganization,  has  gone  on  record  as  “strongly  opposed 
to  the  Brannan  Plan.” 

This  plan,  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  would  let  food  prices 
seek  their  own  level  so  far  as  the  consumer  is 
concerned  and  then  would  make  up  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  by  straight  government  subsidy  paid  by  the 
taxpayers. 

In  protesting  against  this  plan,  the  Conference 
Board  cited  these  major  objections: 

1.  The  Brannan  Plan  proposes  to  center  complete 
control  of  production,  marketing,  and  prices  in  the 
hands  of  a  government  agency. 

2.  It  is  developing  with  frankly  political  impli¬ 
cations  which  will  leave  the  welfare  of  farm  people 
subject  to  the  whims  of  a  bureaucracy  and  depend¬ 
ent  upon  Congressional  appropriations. 

3.  It  will  stop  the  long-time  trend  toward 
greater  efficiency  in  farm  production,  a  trend  which 
is  in  the  interest  of  consumers  as  well  as  producers. 

4.  It  would  be,  under  most  conditions,  a  consumer 
subsidy  paid  by  taxpayers  in  the  name  of  farm 
relief. 

Both  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  National  Grange  are  opposed  to  the  Brannan 
Plan. 

It  should  be  added  further  that  if  the  plan  goes 
into  effect,  prices  to  producers  will  be  decided  not 
by  farmers  but  by  bureaucrats  and  politicians  who 
are  dependent  upon  taxpayers  and  consumers  for 
their  continuance  in  office.  Farmers,  of  course,  are 
very  greatly  in  the  minority. 

That  there  will  be  iron  controls  of  production  if 
the  Brannan  Plan  takes  effect  cannot  be  empha¬ 
sized  tooJ  strongly.  Inasmuch  as  the  plan  will  cost 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars,  the  politicians  will 
desert  farmers  by  refusing  to  make  appropriations 
for  the  subsidies  at  the  least  sign  of  hard  times 
resulting  in  the  falling  off  of  government  income. 
The  farmers  will  then  be  left  with  crop  controls 
and  regimentation  from  which  they  never  will  get 
loose.  4 

WHY  WAS  BRIDGET  A 
LONG-TIME  PRODUCER? 

N  a  letter  about  long-lived  cows,  J.  Leon  Atwood 
of  Plattsburg,  New  York,  sends  us  the  records  of 
several  of  his  outstanding  Ayrshires,  all  of  whom 
have  been  high  producers  for  long  periods. 

For  example,  there  is  the  record  of  Bridget  of 
Atwood  Orchards  who  during  her  lifetime  produced 
a  total  of  141,167  lbs.  of  milk  and  5,740  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  Beginning  with  her  first  lactation  period, 
she  produced  first  8,981  lbs.;  second,  10,892  lbs.; 
third,  12,670  lbs.;  fourth,  at  five  years  of  age, 
Bridget  reached  her  top  with  15,851  lbs.,  followed 
by  14,653  lbs.,  13,671  lbs.,  10,109  lbs.,  15,063  lbs., 
12,925  lbs.,  and  11,418  lbs.  In  her  12th  year  and 
eleventh  lactation  period,  her  yield  was  9,237  lbs., 
and  in  her  thirteenth  year  it  was  10,132  lbs. 

Note  that  Bridget  did  not  reach  her  top  produc¬ 
tion  until  she  was  five  years  old.  If  it  takes  all  of 
this  time  to  build  up  a  cow  to  her  best  production, 
it  emphasizes  again  the  need  of  growing  calves  fast 
and  well.  Plenty  of  sweet  milk  for  every  good  calf, 
for  example,  is  an  excellent  long-time  investment. 

Note  also  that  after  Bridget  was  five  years  old 
her  production  steadily  declined  except  for  the  ninth 
year,  although  it  held  up  far  above  that  of  the  av¬ 
erage  producer.  Average  cows  go  down  much  faster 
than  this.  Why?  What  can  be  done? 

We  of  A^nerican  Agriculturist  will  continue  to  ask 
this  question  so  that  we  may  collect  all  of  the  in¬ 
formation  possible  to  answer  the  question  of  how 
the  productive  life  of  the  dairy  cow  can  be  pro¬ 
longed.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Atwood  says  that  he  thinks 
he  has  the  main  answer.  Bridget  and  several  other 
cows  in  his  herd  were  sired  by  a  great  bull.  “And 
the  bull,”  says  Mr.  Atwood,  “is  always  half  of  the 
herd.” 

What  do  you  think?  If  this  is  right,  then  by  join- 


C.  R.  Zalman 


ing  an  artificial  breeders’  association  almost  any 
dairyman  can  definitely  and  materially  improve 
his  herd  through  getting  the.  use  of  a  bull  that  is 
far  better  than  most  dairymen  can  afford  to  own. 

We  have  received  a  fine  response  to  our  long- 
lived  cow  project,  but  we  want  to  hear  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dairymen.  You  men  in  dairy  improvement 
associations  have  the  records  on  your  herds,  some 
of  them  for  years  back.  Look  over  those  records, 
pick  out  a  cow  or  cows  who  were  high  producers  for 
a  long  time,  and  tell  us  why  you  think  they  were. 
Substantial  prizes  will  be  paid  for  the  best  letters, 
but  the  main  thing,  of  course,  is  to  get  information 
that  will  help  us  improve  our  dairy  herds.  Address 
letters  to  Long-Lived  Cow  Project,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

A  STORY  FROM  THE  YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 

ANY  THANKS,  indeed,  to  all  of  you  who  took 
time  and  trouble  to  write  me  such  interesting 
letters  about  The  Settlers,  the  historical  novel  re¬ 
cently  concluded  in  American  Agriculturist.  You 
were  almost  unanimous  in  wanting  me  to  write  an¬ 
other  serial  story,  and  most  of  you  said  you  want¬ 
ed  another  historical  novel,  although  many  of  you 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★ 

Asking  a  woman  her  age  is  like  buy¬ 
ing  a  secondhand  car.  The  speedometer 
has  been  set  back  but  you  can’t  tell  how 
far. — Ithaca  Rotary  News. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★ 

also  said  that  you  would  like  a  good  farm  story 
mixed  into  it.  So  some  time  this  fall  I  hope  to  fol¬ 
low  your  wishes  and  start  another  farm  or  histori¬ 
cal  novel  in  American  Agriculturist.  The  Settlers 
will  be  published  in  book  form  some  time  late  this 
fall  or  winter. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  don’t  miss  the  short 
serial  story  beginning  in  this  issue  and  first  printed 
in  1892  in  that  fine  old  magazine  The  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion.  It  is  called  “An  Off  Wheat  Year,”  and  the 
first  of  six  instalments  is  on  Page  8. 

THE  MEASURE  OF  GREATNESS 

WISH  that  every  one  of  the  great  army  of  high 
school  and  college  graduates  who  are  starting  a 
new  chapter  in  their  lives  this  June,  and  every 
other  citizen,  could  have  heard  and  taken  to  heart 
what  President  Leonard  Job  said  to  the  graduates 
of  Ithaca  College  the  other  day  in  his  baccalaureate 
address  on  the  subject,  “The  Measure  of  Greatness.” 

“Man  cannot  be  relieved  of  the  compulsion  to 
provide  for  his  own  needs  and  remain  even  half  a 
man,”  said  President  Job,  in  part,  “Some  social 
legislation  can  be  justified  on  economic  grounds,  but 
reliance  upon  government  for  what  the  shiftless 
are  unwilling  to  strive  for  is  the  most  foreboding 
of  all  the  evils,  the  most  enervating  of  all  the  in- 
fiuences,  the  most  deadening  to  enterprise  and  self- 
respect,  the  most  threatening  to  continued  national 
well-being,  of  any  forces  that  are  operating  in  so¬ 
ciety  today  .  .  . 

“Not  so  long  ago  diligent  citizens  saved  up  for 
days  of  unemployment.  Now  we  have  unemployment 
insurance — and  many  able-bodied  men  able  but  un¬ 
willing  to  work.  The  employer  is  now  expected  to 
help  support  those  who  are  injured  off  duty.  A 
Saturday  night  drunk  gets  disabled  in  a  fight  and 
the  employer  must  pay  him  through  insurance  for 
three  months  of  idleness  .  .  . 

“If  mankind  has  made  notable  progress,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  man’s  only  source  of  security  lay  in  his  own 
ingenuity,  his  own  efforts,  his  unconquerable  spirit. 


his  will  to  gain  for  himself  the  advantages  that  al¬ 
ways  come  from  independent,  persevering  action 
Should  our  country  ever  lose  its  freedom  and  its 
commanding  position  in  world  affairs,  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  we  have  lost  those  inner  drives  through  which 
greatness  is  achieved  .  .  . 

“The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  strong  men 
should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  ingenuity,  effort,  their 
unconquerable  spirit  in  exchange  for  promises  of 
the  elusive  benefits  of  security.  These,  indeed,  are 
times  when  men  must  be  men  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  This  is  true  greatness.” 

A  TON  OF  GRASS  PER  MONTH 

T  REQUIRES  about  30  pounds  of  grass  per  day 
just  to  maintain  an  average-size  cow,  and  2 
pounds  of  grass  for  each  pound  of  milk.  But  a  good 
cow  under  right  conditions  can  harvest  100  pounds 
of  grass  per  day,  and  manufacture  70  pounds  of  it 
into  35  pounds  of  milk! 

Seventy  pounds  of  grass  per  day  means  over  a 
ton  a  month  for  every  cow.  That’s  a  lot  of  grass! 

Good  conditions  include  salt,  shade,  water,  free¬ 
dom  from  flies,  and,  most  important  of  all,  plenty 
of  high  quality  grass.  In  average  seasons  many 
pastures  will  produce  enough  grass— some  of  it  of 
doubtful  quality — to  last  to  the  end  of  June.  But 
few  pastures  are  very  early.  They  will  not  stand 
up  during  the  hot  months,  nor  do  they  extend  the 
pasture  season  as  long  as  they  should  in  the  fall. 

These  facts  show  why  so  many  hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  improving  their  pastures  in  the  last 
five  years.  With  falling  milk  prices,  improved  pas¬ 
tures,  plus  improved  roughage,  including  some  le¬ 
gumes  and  possibly  grass  silage,  may  make  all  tlie 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  on  the  dairy 
farm  in  the  next  several  years. 

HAVE  YOU  AN  FM  RADIO? 

HE  MANY  New  York  State  readers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  have  the  opportunity,  if  they 
have  an  FM  set,  to  listen  to  radio  programs  fitted 
to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  rural  audience. 
These  programs  are  provided  by  Rural  Radio,  with 
transmitters  well  scattered  over  New  York  State. 

With  an  FM  set,  which  now  can  be  purchased 
for  a  moderate  price,  it  is  possible  to  get  these 
static-free  programs  and  many  others  put  on  by 
other  FM  radio  stations;  they  can  be  enjoyed  at  all 
times  of  day  irrespective  of  the  weather. 

Many  farm  families  are  passing  up  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  own  FM  receiving  sets,  thinking  that  tele¬ 
vision  will  soon  be  along.  As  Mr.  Hanna  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  issue,  it  probably  will  be  some  years 
before  there  can  be  good  television  reception  on 
most  northeastern  farms. 

REPLACE  OLD  FRUIT  ORCHARDS 

YOUNG  farmer  starting  in  the  fruit-growing 
business  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  fruit 
trees,  like  animals,  wear  out  or  reach  a  point  of 
their  best  production  and  then  decline,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  be  replaced.  Apple  trees  reach  their  high¬ 
est  point  of  production  between  12  and  25  years  of 
age,  peaches  at  from  5  to  15  years,  pears  at  from 
8  to  25  years,  and  sour  cherries  at  from  7  to  20 
years. 

Bearing  these  ages  in  mind,  new  orchards  should 
be  planned  and  set  out  to  take  the  place  of  older 
ones  as  soon  as  their  profitable  life  is  over. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HE  ITHACA  Rotary  News  says  that  once  upon 
a  time  there  was  a  clergyman  who  wished  to 
congratulate  a  newly  married  young  lady,  so  he 
sent  her  a  telegram  which  read: 

“See  1  John,  IV-18.” 

But  as  the  telegram  was  delivered  it  read: 

“See  John  IV-18.” 

Her  new  husband  opened  the  envelope  and  rea^ 
the  message.  Question:  Did  she  have  a  cause  0 
action  against  the  telegraph  company? 
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Bargaining  Agency  Asks  Hearing 
on  New  Class  1  Price  Formula 


T  present  the  New  York  Class 
1  price  of  milk  is  tied  at  19c 
per  cwt.  below  the  Boston 
price.  This  procedure  was 
adopted  as  a  temporary 
measure  until  a  new  formula  for  the 
New  York  market  could  be  studied  and 
adopted.  Unless  some  action  is  taken 
to  prevent  it,  the  New  York  price,  be¬ 
ginning  July  1,  will  be  figured  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  butter  and  powder  for- 
mifia,  which  everyone  agrees  is  out  of 
date  and  would  cause  a  drastic  price 
reduction. 

Possible  actions  to  prevent  this  in¬ 
clude  ; 

1.  Continue  to  tie  the  price  to  the 
Boston  Order.  (At  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  Eastern  Producers  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
take  this  action  was  authorized. ) 

2.  Set  the  price  by  suspension  of  the 
Order. 

3.  Hold  a  hearing  soon  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Order  to  make  effec¬ 
tive  the  Class  1  price  formula — or  a 
modification  of  it — proposed  last  spring 
by  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  Price 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator. 

The  New  York  Milk  Shed  Committee 
proposed  that  a  new  Class  1  price  for¬ 
mula  be  based  primarily  on  two  fac¬ 
tors: 

1.  The  index  of  U.  S.  wholesale  com¬ 
modity  prices. 

2.  The  percentage  of  milk  in  the  New 
York  market  that  is  used  in  fiuid.  (If 
surplus  increases,  the  Class  1  price 
would  be  lower.) 

In  this  proposal  there  was  also  a 
provision  that  would  give  a  higher 
price  in  fall  and  winter  months  than  in 
the  spring. 

In  view  of  the  present  situation,  the 
Metropolitan  Milk  Producers  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  held  a  delegate  meeting  at 
Syracuse  June  8  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  chart  a  course  of  action.  After 
full  discussion  the  delegates  authorized 
a  petition  to  the  Departmient  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  a  hearing  to  be  held  soon 
so  that  a  new  price  formula  could  be 
made  effective  by  August  1.  However, 
some  definite  objections  were  raised  to 
some  of  the  proposals  in  the  Milk  Shed 
Committee’s  report  and  certain  changes 
were  suggested  and  approved. 

The  Bargaining  Agency  delegates 
propose  substituting  the  index  of  milk 
production  costs  as  computed  monthly 
by  L.  C.  Cunningham  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  in  place  of 
the  second  factor  in  the  Milk  Shed 
Committee  formula. 


At  the  meeting  on  June  8,  delegates 
decided  that  they  wanted  prices  low¬ 
ered  or  raised  by  22c  a  cwt.,  and  they 
suggested  that  the  Secretary,  in  an  em¬ 
ergency,  could  raise  or  lower  the  price 
by  suspension  of  certain  provisions  as 
he  has  in  the  past.  (The  Milk  Shed 
Committee’s  suggestion  was  that  prices 
be  allowed  to  go  up  or  down  any 
amount,  even  Ic  a  cwt.,  as  the  formula 
indicated,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  be  given  authority  to  raise 
or  lower  the  Class  1  price  in  any  month 
by  not  more  than  5  % . ) 

Finally  the  delegates  asked  that  a 
provision  be  included  in  the  new  for¬ 
mula  to  prevent  a  drop  in  the  Class  1 
price  from  July  through  December. 
This  would  also  prevent  an  increase  in 
price  from  January  through  June.  This 
provision  was  not  included  in  the  Milk 
Shed  Committee’s  proposal. 

Based  on  the  best  guesses  that  can 
be  made  as  to  probable  changes  in  the 
factors  involved,  the  following  figures 
forecasting  the  Class  1  price  according 
to  the  three  proposals  were  submitted 
by  Frank  Lent,  Harry  Young  and  Guy 
Whiteman  who  put  the  proposed 
changes  in  shape  to  present  to  the  dele¬ 
gates.  Prices  in  the  first  column  are 
estimates  if  the  New  York  price  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  tied  to  the  Boston  price. 
The  second  colpmn  shows  prices  ex¬ 
pected  if  the  Milk  Shed  Committee  for¬ 
mula  is  adopted.  The  third  column  is 
the  expected  price  if  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Bargaining  Agency  are 
put  into  effect. 


Boston  Class 

Milk  Sbed 

1949  1 

Price  Less 

Committee 

Price  Under 

19c 

Formula 

New  Proposal 

July 

$5.46 

$4.90 

$5.22 

August 

5.02 

5.21 

5.44 

September 

5.02  : 

5.38 

5.44 

October 

5.24 

5.51 

5.66 

November 

5.24 

5.61 

5.66 

December 

5.24 

5.52 

5.66 

Average 

$5.20 

$5.35 

$5.51 

However, 

the  actual  prices 

are  less 

important  than  the  principle  that  the 
price  should  not  be  lowered  by  tem- 
porary  surplus  production  such  as  oc- 
curred  this  spring  and  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  drop  the  Boston  Class  1  price 
to  $5.02  on  August  1.  This  could  easily 
cause  a  shortage  of  milk  in  the  fall 
months  which  would  be  bad  for  con¬ 
sumers  as  well  as  producers. 

The  new  proposal  adopted  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  takes  the  average  Class  1-A  price 
for  1948,  which  was  $5.66f  as  a  base 
price.  If  the  proposal  is  eventually 
passed  as  an  amendment,  this  will  be 
adjusted  up  or  down  as  the  index  of 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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The  month  of  June  brings  back 
to  me  a  forty-year-old  memory  of 
when  Mirandy  Jane  and  I  were  knot¬ 
ted  in  our  marriage  tie.  I’d  worked 
at  least  three  years  to  sell  the  idea 
she’d  not  do  as  well,  but  she  kept 
putting  off  the  day  ’til  suddenly,  at 
end  of  May,  she  took  a  long  look  at 
the  moon  and  said  that  we’d  be  wed 
in  June.  As  I  sit  here  and  think  back 
o’er  the  two-score  years  that’s  gone 
before,  it  seems  like  just  a  week  or 
two  since  I  stood  up  and  said,  “I 
do.”  Mirandy,  tho,  has  moments 
when  she’s  sure  it’s  longer  than  it’s 
been. 

Of  course,  I’m  willing  to  admit 
I’ve  gotten  much  the  best  of  it;  not 
cv’ry  love-struck  swain  can  get  a 
wife  who  is  a  triple-threat  like  mine 
is,  there  ain’t  anything  that  she  can’t 
do  first-rate,  by  jing.  She  ranks 
among  the  world’s  best  cooks  amd 
she  don’t  do  it  out  of  books;  she 
never  opens  up  a  can,  she  keeps  her 
•louse  all  spic  and  span,  in  all  these  years  I’ve  never  found  a  single  undarned 
^k  around.  But  best  of  all,  housekeeping’s  not  all  the  ability  she’s  got;  she 
^•Iso  knows  exactly  how  to  run  a  tractor  and  a  plow. 


ATTENTION ...  USERS  OF  GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY! 
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Don’t  let  the  current  confusion  over 
DDT  worry  you. 

If  you  have  a  supply  of  Gulf  Live¬ 
stock  Spray  on  hand — left  over  from 
last  summer — you  can  continue  to 
use  it  with  complete  confidence — for 
it  contains  no  DDT.  When  used  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions,  it  is  completely 
safe  for  dairy  cows  and  their  milk. 

What’s  more,  any  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray  offered  for  sale  by  your  sup¬ 
plier  can  be  bought  and  used  with 
assurance  that  it  is  the  same  safe,  re¬ 
liable  product  you  know  and  can 
trust. 

Safe  Insecticidal  Ingredients 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  contains  only 
nature’s  own  insecticidal  ingredient 
— Pyrethrins— 'boosted  in  insect  kill¬ 
ing  and  repelling  power  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  equally  safe  Piperonyl  Butox- 
ide.  This  combination  is  blended  with 
a  highly  refined,  nongumming,  non¬ 
staining  base  oil.  The  result  is  a  live¬ 
stock  spray  that  has  become  the  fa¬ 
vorite  of  thousands  of  leading  breed¬ 
ers  and  dairymen. 

Safe  To  Spray  Twice  A  Day 

Used  as  directed.  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray  can  be  applied  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  just  before  milking  time  without 
danger  of  burning  or  blistering  nor¬ 
mal,  healthy  cattle  or  imparting  odor 


or  taste  to  milk. 

It’s  quick  killing.  Quickly  knocks 
down  and  kills  flies  and  many  other 
insects  enveloped  in  its  mist.  Many 
others  not  reached  by  the  spray  itself 
are  repelled  or  driven  away;  thus  you 
can  keep  your  cows  quieter  in  the 
barn  and  make  the  job  of  milking 
easier. 

Repelling  Power  Lasts 

The  repelling  power  of  this  livestock 
spray  lasts  for  hours  after  applica¬ 
tion.  Result:  Your  cows  get  much 
needed  protection  from  insect  an¬ 
noyance  when  out  in  pasture. 

This  is  the  kind  of  protection  that 
usually  pays  off  in  the  milk  pail,  for 
cows  can’t  do  their  best  if  they  are 
constantly  annoyed  by  biting,  buz¬ 
zing,  bloodsucking  insect  pests. 

Don’t  Let  Your  Cows  Suffer 

Just  because  there’s  quite  a  bit  of 
confusion  right  now  regarding  the  use 
of  DDT  is  no  reason  to  let  your  cows 
suffer  from  insect  annoyance.  Use  re¬ 
liable  Gulf  Livestock  Spray. 

If  you  have  been  using  it  in  the 
past,  continue  to  do  so.  And  any 
other  dairymen  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  safe,  effective  insect  killing  and 
repelling  livestock  spray  should  in¬ 
vestigate  Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  as 
soon  as  possible. 


TO  GUtF  UIT£S70CKS/mTl>£flC£^ 

To  the  many  milk  companies,  hardware,  farm  implement  stores, 
hay,  grain  and  feed  dealers  and  other  retailers  of  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  here  is  information  of  some  importance — 

Your  stocks  of  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  are  not  being  made  obsolete 
by  the  current  developments  in  connection  with  the  use  of  DDT- 
containing  livestock  sprays  on  milk  cows  and  in  dairy  barns. 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  contains  no  DDT  and  it  never  did.  Every 
can  of  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  you  have  on  hand  can  be  sold  with  full 
assurance  that  there  is  not  a  safer,  more  effective  insect  killing  and 
repelling  livestock  spray  on  the  market  today. 


LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 


Usually 

1iL49  for  1  gal. 
$6J5  for  5  ga!- 
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Strawberries 


from  Cactus  Plants 


It  was  American  railroad  initia¬ 
tive,  too,  that  brought  to  the 
;iation’s  farmers  the  agricultural 
demonstration  train  with  its  lec¬ 
tures,  exhibits,  demonstrations  and 
free  bulletins— products  of  college 
classroom  and  laboratory. 

This  is  something  beyond  the 
routine  job  of  seeing  that  cars  ar¬ 
rive  promptly  for  harvest  .  .  .  that 
foodstuffs  are  properly  iced  en 
route  ...  or  that  livestock  gets  fed 
and  watered  on  the  way  to  market. 
In  seeking  to  improve  their  ser¬ 
vices,  the  railroads  strive  constantly 
to  help  themselves  by  helping 
others  still  more.  And  this  practical 
viewpoint  has  made  the  American 
railroads  the  most  efficient,  most 
economical,  self-supporting  mass 
transportation  system  in  the  world. 


No,  not  quite!  But  to  a  foreign 
businessman  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
U.  S.,  it  seemed  that  must  be  the 
answer  when  in  mid-winter  at  a 
smart  desert  hotel,  he  was  served 
fresh,  luscious  strawberries. 

To  his  question  “How,  please, 
do  they  grow  strawberries  here?" 
there  came  an  immediate  answer. 

“They  don’t.  They  ship  ’em  in 
instead.  Fresh  or  frozen,  in  refrig¬ 
erator  cars— by  railroad.  Get  ’em 
all  over  the  U.  S.  that  way.” 

But  even  that  doesn’t  tell  the 
whole  story  of  the  railroads’  co¬ 
operation  with  producers  .  .  .  For 
railroad^  agricultural  agents  help 
introduce  new  crops  or  new  varie¬ 
ties  which  create  new  income  for 
farmers  as  well  as  more  traffic  for 
the  railroads.  They  work  with  gov¬ 
ernment  agricultmal  departments, 
and  their  agents,  not  only  to  find 
better  ways  of  shipping  but  also 
to  help  develop  new  markets  for 
foodstuffs  and  livestock. 
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Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR 

Every  Monday  evening 
over  the  ABC  Network. 
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EQUIPIMEIVX 
Weed -Control  Sprays 

•  . .  "  By  PAUL  R.  HOFF  1- 
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VARIE3TY  of  pressure  spray¬ 
ing  equipment  can  be  used 
to  apply  weed-control  chemi¬ 
cals  such  as  2,4-D  to  plants. 
Small  spray  guns,  knapsack 
sprayers  and  power  sprayers  are  com¬ 
monly  used.  The  selection  of  the  type 
of  equipment  usually  depends  upon  the 
equipment  that  is  available  and  the 
crop  or  the  area  to  be  treated. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  equipment 
that  is  used,  there  are  several  princi¬ 
ples  that  apply  to  all  chemical  weed 
spraying.  Best  results  are  obtained  with 
pressures  of  30  to  not  over  100  pounds. 
Usually  30  to  50  pounds  are  sufficient. 
Higher  pressures  not  only  are  wasteful 
but  increase  the  possibility  of  wind 
drift,  and  of  course  wind  drift  can 
carry  the  weed-destroying  chemical  to 
sensitive  plants  that  should  not  be 
killed.  There  is  less  danger  of  wind 
drift  if  the  nozzles  direct  the  spray 
downward  and  if  the  nozzles  are  not 
more  than  24  inches  above  the  ground. 


Tractor  Spraying 
Equipment 

Spraying  equipment  that  can  be 
mounted  directly  on  tractors  has  been 
developed  for  field  crops.  The  system 
consists  of  a  small  pump  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  3  to  5  gallons  per  minute  at 
30  to  50  pounds  pressure,  a  barrel  or  a 
tank  for  holding  the  spray  solution  at 
atmospheric  pressure  and  a  spray  boom 
of  any  convenient  length  up  to  30  feet. 
Small  gear  pumps  are  commonly  used 
along  with  plunger  or  vane  pumps  of 
low  capacity.  The  pumps  can  either  be 
mounted  to  be  driven  from  the  power 
take-oif  or  from  the  tractor  belt  wheel. 

Experience  has  indicated  that  the 
boom  works  best  if  it  is  from  12  to  24 
inches  above  the  ground.  For  uniforhi 
spraying,  the  correct  nozzles  must  be 
used.  Low  volume  nozzles  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  most  dealers  or  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  tables  giving  the  rate  of 
discharge,  pressures,  angles  of  spray 
and  recommended  nozzle  spacing  are 
also  available.  The  tables  giving  the 
information  as  a  guide  to  the  rate  of 
spray  application  are  important,  be¬ 
cause  the  application  rate  is  important. 
Instructions  for  mixing  the  spray  so¬ 
lution  and  t^e  rate  of  application  must 
be  followed  closely.  An  overdose  may 
seriously  injure  crops  and,  if  the  so¬ 
lution  is  too  weak  or  the  application 
less  than  recommended,  a  poor  weed 
kill  may  result. 

In  addition  to  the  tank,  pump  and 
boom  assembly,  a  pressure  relief  valve 
together  with  a  pressure  gauge  and  a 
quick  acting  relief  valve,  screens,  pipe 
fittings  and  pipe  are  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  system.  Line  screens  and  noz¬ 
zle  screens  help  to  reduce  plugging  of 
the  nozzle  openings.  The  pressure  re¬ 
lief  valve  is  necessary  to  enable  the'' 
pump  to  maintain  the  correct  pressure. 
If  the  pump  is  equipped  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  relief  valve,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  purchase  an  additional  one.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  relief  valve,  a  pressure 
gauge  is  necessary;  also  a  quick-acting 
gate  valve  to  stop  the  spray  quickly. 

Equipment  for  Small 
Areas 


The  familiar  knapsack  sprayer  is 
useful  for  applying  weed-control  sprays 
to  small  areas  such  as  lawns  or  gar¬ 
dens.  The  rate  of  application  is  more 
difficult  to  determine  accurately  or  to 
maintain.  If  the  rate  of  nozzle  dis¬ 
charge  is  not  known,  it  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  learning  the  time  required  to 
fill  a  pint  or  a  quart  fruit  jar.  The  rate 
of  application  can  be  determined  by 
checking  the  area  of  ground  covered  in 


the  same  length  of  time.  Small  storage 
tanks  with  the  spray  solution  under 
pressure  can  be  mounted  on  power 
lawn  mowers  or  garden  tractor 
equipped  with  boom  assemblies.  This 
apparatus  is  suitable  for  large  lawns 
golf  courses  or  other  extensive  grass 
areas. 

Precautions 

Spray  equipment  for  using  2,4-D  dis¬ 
solved  in  oil  should  have  parts  such 
as  hose  or  gaskets  made  of  neoprene, 
<to  avoid  damaging  this  part  of  the 
equipment. 

All  equipment  used  for  measuring 
and  spraying  2,4-D  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  being  used  for  insecti¬ 
cides.  Even  a  small  residue  in  a  sprayer 
may  be  enough  to  damage  sensitive 
plants.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
remove  2,4-D  from  wooden  tanks.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  rec¬ 
ommends  a  solution  of  household  am¬ 
monia  of  2  tablespoons  per  quart  of 
water  left  in  the  spray  tank,  boom, 
hoses  and  pipes  for  a  period  of  from  12 
to  24  hours.  The  equipment  must  then 
be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  clean  water. 
To  be  sure  that  all  of  the  residue  has 
been  removed,  a  sensitive  plant  should 
be  treated  with  water  from  the  spray¬ 
er.  If  the  plant  is  not  affected  in  a  day 
or  two,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the 
equipment  is  safe  for  other  use.  Users 
of  knapsack  sprayers  or  other  small 
equipment  may  find  it  more  practical 
to  have  separate  spnayers  for  2,4-D 
rather  than  running  the  risk  of  damage 
from  residue  mixing  with  insecticides. 

Another  precaution  is  that  the  tank 
and  spraying  system  must  be  free  from 
sediment,  and  clean  water  must  be  used 
for  the  spray  solution.  The  2,4-D  prod¬ 
ucts  must  either  be  completely  soluble 
or  form  an  emulsion  that  leaves  no 
residue  to  clog  the  nozzles  while  spray¬ 
ing.  Also,  the  equipment  must  be  care¬ 
fully  checked  to  make  sure  that  the 
rate  of  discharge  is  the  same  as  cal¬ 
culated.  The  spray  discharge  rate  can 
be  changed  by  changing  the  of 
the  openings,  by  varying  the  forward 
speed  or  by  changing  the  operating 
pressure. 

How  to  Apply  294-11 

Much  information  about  how  and 
when  to  apply  2,4-D  to  field  crops  was 
learned  from  experimental  work  which 
has  been  carried  on  during  the  past 
several  years.  Using  this  chemical  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  thib  information  may 
result  in  a  crop  loss  or  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  yield.  Consult  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  or  your  county  agricultural  agent 
for  the  latest  information  about  apply* 
ing  2,4-D  before  using  it  this  year. 


"Aren't  those  the  birds  you  used 
to  feed  lost  winter?" 
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Inbreed  ’em  and  Weep— 
Onibreed  ’em  and  Reap 


BROM  time  to  time  during 
the  past  twelve  years,  nu¬ 
merous  examples  have  come 
to  my  attention  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  inbreeding  upon 
animals  resulting  from  this  type  of 
mating.  Almost  without  exception,  the 
mating  of  closely  related  animals  has 
produced  unsatisfactory  results.  Such 
inbred  animals  have  usually  been  of 
poor  vigor  and  low  vitality.  Inbred  dairy 
cows  have  usually  been  poor  feeders 
and,  automatically,  low  producers. 

Seldom,  however,  have  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare,  in  significant 
numbers,  the  offspring  of  any  animal 
resulting  from  inbreeding,  with  off¬ 
spring  of  the  same  animal  resulting 
from  outbreeding. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  U.S.D.A. 
Proved  Sire  Record  for  the  registered 
Holstein  bull,  Don  Duke  Vale  Ormsby. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  this 
proof  because  I  had  seen  both  inbred 
and  outbred  daughters  of  this  bull  in 
the  spring  of  1946  in  Barron  County, 
Wisconsin.  He  had  been  used  in  two 
registered  Holstein  herds.  The  outbred 
daughters  were  in  the  herd  of  Freeman 
Hanson  and  the  inbred  daughters  were 
in  the  herd  of  a  neighbor  who  bred 
Duke. 

Old  But  Rugged 

First  I  saw  the  outbred  daughters, 
all  out  of  unrelated  cows.  They  were  a 
group  of  gorgeous  cows  —  beautiful 
type,  high  producing,  high  testing 
young  cows.  When  Mr.  Hanson  and  I 
went  over  to  see  the  herd  from  which 
Duke  had  come,  we  saw  Duke’s  dam, 
his  granddam  and  five  other  living  gen¬ 
erations  of  females  from  this  old 
granddam.  She  was  20  years  old!  Al¬ 
though  her  breeding  days  were  ap¬ 
parently  over,  she  was  still  a  great 
big  strong  rugged  cow — no  old  broken 
down  “shell”  as  is  so  often  seen.  She 
was  the  foundation  cow  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  herd.  Her  daughters  and  more  re¬ 
mote  female  descendants  made  a  cow 
family  such  as  one  seldom  sees.  After 
looking  at  them  it  was  easy  to  see 
where  Mr.  Hanson’s  daughters  of  Duke 
got  their  wonderful  dairy  type  and 
their  high  production. 

At  that  time,  in  1946,  the  first  inbred 
daughters  of  Duke  were  milking  in  first 
lactation.  Their  owner  stated  it  was  too 
soon  to  tell  how  they  were  going  to 
produce,  but  that  they  were  testing 
very  high.  To  me,  they  didn’t  look  as 
though  they  could  be  giving  much 
milk,  although  they  were  of  good  size. 

With  this  background  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  I  was  so  interested  in  the 
proved  sire  record  of  this  Duke  bull. 
It  showed  15  daughters  and  their 
dams  with  records  in  the  Hanson  herd. 
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and  9  daughters,  all  resulting  from  1 
various  types  of  inbreeding  and  line¬ 
breeding  in  the  herd  where  he,  himself,  I 
had  been  bred.  Eight  of  the  nine  in-  I 
bred  daughters  and  their  dams  all  had  I 
records  in  this  herd.  Thus  I  had  a  I 
splendid  opportunity  to  compare  the 
results  of  the  work  of  this  bull  in  the  I 
two  herds. 

Failure  with  Inbreeding 

To  put  the  situation  bluntly,  the  only 
conclusion  one  could  reach  by  compar¬ 
ing  Duke’s  inbred  daughters  to  their 
dams  would  be  that  he  was  no  good. 
These  dams  had  records  averaging 
12,584  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.78% 
and  476  pounds  of  butterfat.  Duke’s 
daughters  from  these  related  dams  av¬ 
eraged  10,075  pounds  of  milk  testing 
4.27%  and  430  pounds  of  butterfat — 
a  decrease  of  2,509  pounds  of  milk 
and  46  pounds  of  butterfat.  Only  2  of 
the  daughters  produced  as  much  milk 
as  their  dams  and  only  three,  all  from 
relatively  low  producing  dams,  pro¬ 
duced  as  much  butterfat  as  their  dams. 

Duke’s  dam  has  eleven  records  av¬ 
eraging  14,383  pounds  of  milk  testing 
4.0%  and  574  pounds  of  butterfat.  Her 
daughter,  by  Duke,  has  two  records 
averaging  8,916  pounds  of  milk  testing 
4.8%  and  427  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Duke’s  granddam  has  eleven  records 
averaging  13,682  pounds  of  milk  test¬ 
ing  4.0%  and  550  pounds  of  butterfat.  I 
Her  daughter,  by  Duke,  has  two  rec¬ 
ords  averaging  8,027  pounds  of  milk 
testing  5.0%  and  400  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat.  These  records  are  all  on  a  mature 
basis  and  these  cows  are  all  registered 
Holsteins.  As  the  relationship  between 
Duke  and  the  other  dams  became  more 
distant,  the  decreases  in  production 
were  not  so  pronounced. 

The  above  illustrations  would  cer¬ 
tainly  serve  to  condemn  this  bull  in  I 
the  eyes  of  most  breeders.  I  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  results  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  with  such  types  of  matings.  It 
is  such  disastrous  results  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  that  cause  me  to  say,  “Inbreed  ’em 
and  weep,”  even  when  inbreeding  the 
descendants  of,  such  cows  as  Duke’s 
granddam. 

Success  With  Outhreeiling 

Now  let  us  see  what  happened  when 
this  same  bull  was  used  in  an  unrelated 
herd.  Here  we  find  15  daughter-dam 
comparisons  in  the  Hanson  herd.  The 
dams  average  12,364  pounds  of  milk 
testing  3.81%  and  471  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat.  Please  note  that  these  dams 
average  almost  the  same  as  in  the 
other  herd.  Yet,  in  the  Hanson  herd  the 
daughters  average  12,490  pounds  of 
milk  testing  4.09%  and  511  pounds  of 
butterfat — an  increase  of  126  pounds 
of  milk  and  40  pounds  of  butterfat.  Of 
these  15  outbred  daughters  of  Duke,  9 
of  them  produced  more  milk  than  their 
dams  and  13  of  them  produced  more 
butterfat  than  their  dams. 

You  may  ask  the  question,  “Why  did 
this  bull  produce  such  different  results 
in  these  two  similar  herds?”  Read  the 
title  to  this  story  again  and  you  will 
have  the  answer. 

What  Constitutes 
Relationship? 

Inbreeding  is  the  mating  of  related 
animals,  while  outbreeding  is  the  mat¬ 
ing  of  unrelated  animals.  This  brings 
up  the  question,  what  is  relationship? 
A  bull  is  50%  related  to  his  dam  or  his 
daughter.  He  is  assumed  to  be  50% 
related  to  his  half  sister;  25%  related 
to  his  half-sister’s  daughter,  and  12V2% 
related  to  his  half  sister’s  grand- 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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For 

Bacillary  Enteritis 
Calf  Scours -Pneumonia 

Metritis -Acute  Mastitis 

« 

Shipping  Fever -Foot  Rot 

SDLMET* 

SULFAMETHAZINE 

A  sulfa  drug  of  wide  and  varied  uses,  SULMET  Sulfamethazine 
Lederle  grows  steadily  in  reputation  as  reports  of  its  success¬ 
ful  conquest  of  disease  are  given  by  owners  of  livestock. 

SULMET  Sulfamethazine  Lederle  will  maintain  effective 
blood  levels  on  once-a-day  treatment . . .  Effectiveness  of  blood 
concentrations  maintained  on  smaller  amounts  of  SULMET  em¬ 
phasizes  the  economy  of  using  this  drug ...  In  relation  to  other 
sulfas,  SULMET’S  lower  toxicity  is  definite. 

SULMET  Sulfamethazine  today  enjoys  wide  acceptance  for 
its  results  in  combating  such  diseases  as  necro  and  infectious 
pneumonia  in  hogs;  foot  rot  in  cattle  and  sheep;  calf  scours, 
calf  pneumonia  and  bacillary  enteritis  in  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses;  metritis  in  cattle  and  horses;  acute  mastitis,  and  chronic 
mastitis  when  used  with  VETICILLIN*  Penicillin  Lederle;  coc- 
cidiosis  in  sheep  and  calves;  cecal  coccidiosis,  pullorum  disease, 
acute  fowl  cholera,  and  coryza  in  poultry.  Also,  for  septicemia 
(blood  poisoning)  and  many  secondary  bacterial  infections 
associated  with  virus  diseases. 

Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  a  diagnosis  for 
maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  this  product.  For  best  manage¬ 
ment  and  disease  control  procedures,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  Cuamimid  company 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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An  Off  Wheat  Year 


BOSTON,  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1895 


B/  Theodora  R.  Jenness 

CHAPTER  I 

|LE  man  took  another  shif’less 
streak,  Pam?”  asked  Jake 
Ryerson.  He  was  the  next  in 
a  line  of  loads  of  wheat 
that  crawled  by  fits  and 
starts  toward  the  hopper  where  the 
grain  was  being  weighed.  Just  ahead  of 
him  was  a  girl  who  drove  a  pair  of  old 
gray  horses. 

“Rheumatiz — if  you  must  pry,”  re¬ 
plied  the  girl,  fiinging  an  impatient 
look  behind  her  and  a  keenly  anxious 
one  along  the  line  in  front. 

There  were  six  loads  to  be  dumped 
before  her  own  would  reach  the  hopper. 

The  November  air  was  sharp  with 
frost;  the  morning  was  far  spent,  and 
Pam  had  had  no  breakfast  save  a  lump 
of  sodden  corn-bread  and  a  slice  of  fat 
salt  pork. 

“Number  One  Hard  or  chicken 
feed?”  Jake  bawled  to  her  above  the 
clamor  of  an  angry  Scandinavian  who 
was  heaping  abuse  upon  Hal  Chadman, 
the  young  elevator  manager,  for  giv¬ 
ing  him  short  weight,  as  he  asserted. 

“Shet  up,  ole  meddler!”  Pam  hurled 
the  words  over  her  shoulder  to  Jake 
across  her  load  of  thriftless-looking 
sacks,  gnawed  by  rats  and  patched 
with  every  color  of  the  rainbow. 

It  was  an  “off  wheat-year”  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  There  had  been  many  mishaps 
in  the  weather  from  seedtime  until 
harvest.  Number  One  Hard  was 
scarcely  to  be  had  at  any  price;  low 
grades  were  the  order  of  the  times, 
and  elevator  men  were  in  a  trying 
strait. 


load  to  help  pour  out  the  wheat.  “You 
ain’t  dressed  up  to  be  a  roustabout.  You 
needn’t  spile  yourself  with  dust  on  my 
account,  nor  call  your  helper,  neither.” 

Chadman  wore  a  costly  fur-trimmed 
overcoat  and  sealskin  cap,  which  made 
him  all  the  more  unpopular  with  the 
depressed  producers. 

“Wasn’t  there  a  man  about  your 
place  to  haul  the  wheat?  These  sacks 
are  heavy  for  a  girl  to  lift,”  he  said, 
delaying  for  a  parley,  with  one  foot 
upon  the  end-board  and  the  other 
planted  in  the  wagon.  As  Pam  had 
piled  her  sacks  haphazardly,  they  rose 
unevenly  in  front. 

“P’r’aps  there  was  an’  p’r’aps  there 
wasn’t,”  she  answered,  curtly.  “I  don’t 
reckon  they’re  much  heavier  fur  me 
than  you.”  She  measured  Chadman’s 


“There  is  nothing  I  can  do  with  this 
except  to  buy  it  in  as  No  Grade  at  the 
lowest  price,”  he  said,  more  slowly  than 
he  usually  announced  the  grades. 

“That’s  business,”  she  responded, 
with  ironical  approval.  “I’d  ’a’  been  dis¬ 
appointed  if  you’d  marked  it  higher. 
There’s  a  cutthroat  mortgage  of  four 
hundred  dollars  on  our  farm,  but  we 
ain’t  sellin’  crops  to  pay  it  off.” 

Chadman  had  no  time  for  further 
words  with  her  for  the  men  behind 
were  impatiently  waiting  to  unload. 
Leaving  her  to  pour  the  contents  of  the 
sacks  into  the  hopper,  he  stepped  into 
the  office  for  some  tickets  to  give  out 
in  payment  for  the  wheat. 

Coming  back,  he  heard  a  rattling 
sound,  as  if  some  substance  harder 
than  grain  were  sliding  down  into  the 


OIJR  YOUTH’S  COMPANION  PAGE 

Half  a  century  ago,  no  other  publication  brought  as  much  pleasure 
and  information  into  farm  homes  as  did  the  Youth’s  Companion.  Al¬ 
though  named  for  youth,  every  member  of  the  family  liked  to  read  it.  The 
day  it  arrived  was  a  high  point  in  the  week,  and  I  well  remember  trying 
to  get  ahead  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  so  I  could  read  it  first. 

The  Youth’s  Companion  has  long  been  out  of  print,  but  in  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  issues  of  American  Agriculturist  both  old  and  young  readers  can  have 
the  pleasure  of  reading  on  this  page  a  most  entertaining  tale  which  we 
have  taken  from  the  pages  of  the  Youth’s  Com,panion  in  1895.  There  will 
be  six  instalments,  and  you  will  be  sorry  if  you  miss  any  of  them.  By  the 
time  this  serial  is  completed,  I  hope  to  have  ready  for  you  another  histori¬ 
cal  farm  story  which  will  start  this  fall. — E.  R.  E. 


TT H  E  disappointed,  hard  -  pressed 
farmers  chafed  at  Hal’s  unerring  judg¬ 
ment  of  their  injured  wheat,  most  of 
which  was  hardly  fit  for  milling.  He 
was  even  boldly  charged  by  some  with 
a  design  to  rob  the  farmers  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  elevator  owner,  who,  to 
add  to  their  suspicions,  was  Hal’s  fath¬ 
er,  a  wealthy  wheat  dealer  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  It  was  there  that  Hal  had 
learned  his  business. 

“I  haf  haul  yust  tirty  bushel  of  dese 
wheat.  You  veigh  it  twenty-nine — you 
steal  de  rest,”  shouted  the  Scandina¬ 
vian,  when  the  weight  of  his  grain  had 
been  announced. 

“Fifty-four  pounds  shortage.  The 
grain  Number  Three.  Drive  on,”  was 
Chadman’s  brief  reply. 

“I  haf  Number  One  Hard.  I  don’t 
raise  Number  T’ree.  I  call  you  wan 
sneak  tief!”  the  Scandinavian  railed; 
but  drove  along  perforce,  and  made 
way  for  Pam,  who  followed  next. 

Chadman,  who  had  borne  the  Scandi¬ 
navian’s  abuse  with  cool  indifference, 
felt  a  little  dashed  by  the  aggressive 
look  in  Pam’s  black  eyes.  In  common 
with  the  other  producers,  she  regarded 
Chadman  as  her  natural  enemy.  Pam 
had  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  meant 
to  overreach  the  farmers,  who  were  at 
his  mercy,  as  there  was  no  competing 
elevator  at  this  station.  The  girl  felt 
a  singular  desire  to  fight  this  auto¬ 
cratic  young  monopolist  of  weights  and 
grades. 

“You  can  jest  climb  down  agin  an’ 
fix  the  scales  to  make  ’em  weigh  to 
suit  yourself,”  she  said,  with  sharp  dis¬ 
trust,  as  Chadman  sprang  upon  the 


slender  figure  with  a  derisive  glance. 

Pam  was  tall  and  straight  and 
strong.  Her  muscles  were  hard  from 
outdoor  work.  Erectly  poised  upon  the 
topmost  sack,  her  shabby  garments 
clinging  to  her  sturdy  form,  she 
seemed  to  stand  as  on  a  battlement  and 
hold  the  crazy  load  in  fierce  defence. 

“I  don’t  profess  to  be  an  athlete,  but 
I  fancy  I  can  be  of  use  in  emptying 
the  sacks,”  said  Hal,  covering  his  vex¬ 
ation  with  a  forbearing  smile. 

Hal  was  chivalrous  to  girls  and 
women  and  was  disposed  to  deal 
leniently  with  Pam,  though  he  was 
never  known  to  yield  a  hair’s-breadth 
to  the  men  who  sought  to  force  him 
into  making  unfair  estimates  in 
weights  and  grades. 

Pam  now  descended  half-way  from 
her  pinnacle,  seized  a  sack  and  set  it 
upright  to  untie  the  cord. 

“You’ll  hev  enough  to  do  to  sample 
this  outrageous  stuff  before  it  goes  in¬ 
to  the  hopper.  It’s  the  meanest  kind  of 
chicken  feed,”  she  said. 

Seeing  her  fully  capable  of  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  sacks,  Hal  descended  to 
the  hopper  and  held  up  the  scoop  to 
take  a  sample  of  the  wheat.  The  young 
man  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  business. 
He  delighted  in  the  sight  of  plump, 
clean  wheat,  and  there  was  nothing 
quite  so  beautiful  to  him  as  Hard 
Scotch  Fife. 

Pam’s  sample  fell  into  the  scoop  a 
mass  of  shrunken  kernels,  smirched 
with  smut  and  mixed  with  chaff  and 
mustard-seed. 

“The  worst  mess  yet!”  groaned  Chad- 
man  to  himself. 


hopper.  Stepping  quickly  forward,  he 
looked  in  and  saw  a  mass  of  gravel, 
measuring  fully  a  peck,  that  had  fallen 
from  the  middle  of  the  sack  which  Pam 
was  emptying.  The  remainder  of  the 
wheat  poured  down  upon  it,  almost 
burying  it  from  sight. 

Seeing  Chadman’s  look  of  grave  dis¬ 
pleasure,  Pam  peered  down  into  ^the 
hopper  and  drew  back  in  startled  haste, 
her  bravado  changing  to  chagrin. 

Jake  Ryerson  had  left  his  horses  to 
regale  themselves  on  splinters  from  the 
battered  tail-board  of  Pam’s  wagon, 
and  had  strolled  along  to  watch  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  hopper.  He  espied  the 
gravel  and  uttered  a  short,  quick  hoot. 

“Ole  man  Simpson  must  ’a’  reckoned 
when  he  stuffed  the  wheat  to  make  it 
weigh  that  Watts  was  still  the  elevator 
boss  an’  that  he’d  be  without  his  specs 
as  usual,”  was  his  comment. 

Watts  had  been  the  manager  the 
year  before.  He  was  an  easy-going, 
near-sighted  man,  apt  to  lose  his  spec¬ 
tacles  and  make  queer  slips  while  in¬ 
specting  wheat.  Immensely  popular 
with  the  producers,  he  had  run  short 
by  several  hundred  bushels  in  one  sea¬ 
son’s  storage.  So  the  owner  had  dis¬ 
pensed  with  him,  and  Hal  had  stepped 
into  his  place. 

“Paw’s  crippled  with  the  rheumatiz. 
He  couldn’t  git  about  to  stuff  the 
wheat,”  said  Pam.  Her  sunbrowned  face 
was  red  with  shame. 

“Ole  woman,  p’r’aps.  Or  mebbe  ’twas 
the  young  one,”  pursued  Jake,  who  took 
delight  in  annoying  Pam. 

“Let  the  girl  alone,”  said  Chadman, 
turning  sharply  upon  Ryerson.  Then 
springing  up  to  where  Pam  stood,  he 


said  to  her,  “I  will  inspect  the  rest,  if 
you  don’t  object.” 

As  she  offered  no  objection,  he  untied 
several  sacks,  and  plunged  his  hand  in¬ 
to  their  contents.  Four  of  them  were 
found  to  be  well  stuffed  with  gravel. 

“That  is  quite  enough,”  he  observed, 
decisively.  “I’m  sorry,  but  I  can’t  ac¬ 
cept  this  wheat  on  any  terms.  What 
has  been  already  emptied  must  be 
shoveled  back  into  the  sacks.” 

“Better  reckon  out  the  cheat  and 
take  Pameely’s  wheat.  She  needs  the 
money,”  interposed  a  farmer  who  was 
waiting  for  his  tickets.  “I’m  a  neighbor 
to  thfe  Simpsons,  an’  I’ll  bet  my  horses 
that  the  cheat  is  some  o’  Danny’s 
doin’s,  an’  Pameely  didn’t  know  a  wink 
about  it.  Danny’s  sort  o’  vacant  in  the 
upper  story.  He’s  excusable  for  all  his 
mischief.” 

“No  one  was  a-askin’  you  to  lay  the 
blame  on  Danny,  Mr.  Ransom  Talbot,” 
said  Pam,  ungraciously  rebuffing  the 
farmer. 

Chadman  was  much  inclined  to  re¬ 
consider  his  decision,  after  taking  Dan¬ 
ny  into  account.  But  the  angry  Scan¬ 
dinavian  was  hovering  near,  and  Ryer¬ 
son  would  doubtless  have  a  word  to 
say  should  he  discriminate  in  favor  of 
the  girl.  He  knew  well  that  there  would 
be  no  end  to  the  demands  of  others  if 
he  began  to  waver. 

“We  have  a  strict  rule  not  to  deal 
with  those  who  bring  us  weighted 
wheat.  I  am  sorry  I  can’t  break  it  in 
this  case,”  he  presently  decided. 

Flinging  down  the  empty  sacks,  Pam 
jumped  into  the  hopper  with  a  sudden 
spring. 

“No,  I  don’t  ask  no  odds  of  no  one — 
’specially  of  you,”  as  Hal  prepared  to 
follow  her.  “I’ll  be  obliged  if  you  will 
hand  me  that  there  scoop.” 

As  he  helplessly  obeyed,  she  refilled 
the  sacks,  almost  as  quickly  as  she  had 
emptied  them,  hoisted  them  upon  the 
load  herself,  mounted  to  the  seat  and 
started  on.  Jake  Ryerson  dropped  into 
her  place.  There  was  a  stir  of  restless 
horses,  and  the  line  was  eagerly  wound 
up  another  length. 

Pam’s  wheat  had  turned  out  so 
badly,  her  only  way  to  get  some  scant 
provisions  for  family  needs  was  to 
trade  a  pair  of  socks  which  she  had 
knit  and  brought  from  home  to  sell.  So 
she  went  to  the  general  store  with  her 
rejected  wheat,  though  she  shrank 
from  doing  so  because  Tibbs,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  had  a  bill  against  the  Simpsons 
and  she  had  thought  to  pay  a  part  of 
it  that  day. 

Mr.  Tibbs  was  waiting  on  some  other 
customers,  and  Pam  sat  down  behind 
the  stove  to  warm  herself  till  he  should 
be  at  leisure.  She  was  forced  to  wait 
for  some  time,  and  meanwhile  Ryerson, 
whose  wheat  had  been  delivered  at  the 
elevator  came  into  the  store.  He  joined 
a  group  of  farmers  who  were  sitting  on 
some  boxes  near  the  door,  denouncing 
in  emphatic  terms  the  private  elevator 
system. 

Jake  had  suffered  the  indignity  of 
having  had  his  wheat  adjudged  “rejec¬ 
ted,”  yet  accepted,  subject  to  the 
smut-mill., 

“The  farmers  bone  an’  dig  an’  raise 
the  wheat,  an’  let  these  elevator  fellers 
make  a  fortune  out  of  it,”  he  said.  “We 
ought  to  take  a  stand  agin  that  private 
elevator,  an’  go  in  fur  raisin’  shares 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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ST 


anniversary 

of  n  good  idea  that 

proved  GREAT 

Rural  Radio 


FM  Network 

this  month  beginning  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  vital  service  to 
the  New  York  state  farmer 
with  such  important  pro¬ 
grams  as : 


'cross  state 

"Weather  Roundup" 

7:15  a.m.;  12:15  p.m.;  6:15  p.m. 


'cross  state 

"Market  Roundup" 

7:05  a.m.;  11:05  a.m.;  12:40  p.m. 


“Choke  the  Choke  Cherry” 

Wednesdays,  12:30  p.m. 


“Cornell  Farm  and  Home” 

12:30  p.m.  (except  Weds.) 


“York  State  Farmer” 

12:40  p.m.  Daily 


“Grange  Hall  of  the  Air’^ 

Thursdays,  7:00  p.m. 


JFrite  RRN,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
for  your  copy  of  the 
monthly  Program  Bulletin 
mailed  at  your  request, 

PUT  FM  UN 
YOUR  HOME, 
YOUR  BARIN 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
AND 

100,000  FARMERS 
merged  in  FM  .  .  . 


Rural  Radio  FM  Network 

WFNF  Wethersfield  107.7  Me 
WVBT  Bristol  Center  101.9  Me 
WVCN  DeRuyter  105.1  Me 
WVCV  Cherry  Valley  101.9  Me 
WVBN  Turin  107.7  Me 

V^SLB-FM  Ogdenshurg  106.1  ^!c 
WGHF  New  York  City 
(12-1  p.m.)  101.9  Me 

WHCU=FM  Ithaca  97.3  Me 

Watch  for  this  column  each  issue 


In  Honor  of 
Jerome  1.  Case 

IF  in  your  travels  you  go  through  the 
village  of  Williamstown,  New  York, 
on  Route  13,  stop  for  a  moment  in  the 
center  of  the  village  to  read  the  his¬ 
torical  marker  honoring  the  birthplace 
of  Jerome  I.  Case,  a  native  son  of 
whom  all  Williamstown  is  very  proud. 

On  May  31,  appropriate  ceremonies 
dedicated  this  memorial  marker,  and 
2,000  people  from  the  surrounding  area 
and  several  other  states  enjoyed  a  full 
day’s  program  as  the  guests  of  the 
J.  I.  Case  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Every  hour  a  moving  picture,  “Pag¬ 
eant  Of  Progress,”  was  shown  in  the 
high  school  auditorium.  A  considerable 
part  of  it  was  taken  at  the  Wisconsin 
State  Fair  when  the  J.  I.  Case  Com¬ 
pany  put  on  a  pageant  showing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  soil-tilling  implements 
from  the  days  when  a  fork  stick  was 
the  chief  tillage  tool  through  various 
developments  to  the  present  day  trac¬ 
tor  and  plow.  The  second  part  of  the 
movie  showed  the  same  development  in 
harvesting  and  threshing  equipment. 

The  Continental  Fife  and  Drum 
Corps  of  Camden,  New  York,  enter¬ 
tained  the  crowd  throughout  the  day. 
This  is  an  old  organization  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  Continental  uniforms.  One  of 
the  bass  drums  is  well  over  100  years 
old  and,  as  one  man  told  me,  it  would 
not  be  «old  for  any  sum  of  money. 

The  actual  dedication  ceremony  cov¬ 
ering  one-half  hour  was  broadcast  over 
radio  station  WSYR  with  “Deacon” 
Doubleday  as  announcer.  Following  the 
invocation  by  C.  P.  Fairbanks,  Chap¬ 
lain  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
brief  talks  were  given  by  Dr.  E.  A. 
Bates,  curator  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Museum;  Albert  Cory, 
State  historian;  W.  L.  Clark,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Company,  and 
Dean  Bill  Myers  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Throughout  the  day  visitors  saw  an 
excellent  exhibit  of  farm  equipment. 
Some  of  the  old-time  hand  tools  loaned 
by  the  Agricultural  Museum  at  Coopers- 
town  started  reminiscences  among  the 
older  guests.  In  addition  to  modern 
tractors  and  equipment,  a*  steam  trac¬ 
tion  engine  furnished  power  for  one  of 
the  larger  threshers  which  was  manu¬ 
factured  by  J.  I.  Case  until  combines 
came  into  the  picture.  From  time  to 
time  during  the  day,  oats  were  threshed 
by  this  machine.  Because  it  is  off  sea¬ 
son  for  grain  in  upstate  New  York, 
oats  in  bundles  were  flown  in  from  be¬ 
low  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

The  New  York  State  Retail  Farm 
Equipment  Dealers’  Association  was 
I 'represented  at  the  ceremonies  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Robert  Burnette. 

In  addition  to  the  address  of  greet¬ 
ing  and  welcome  by  Fred  A.  Wirt,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  J.  I.  Case 
Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  Willard 
Durkee,  Eastent  branch  manager  at 
Sjrracuse,' N.  Y.,  Bert  Skinmer,  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  m.anager,  and  (Jlyde 
Arnold,  assistant  branch  manager, 
were  on  hand  to  say  “hello”  individu¬ 
ally' to  all  guests. 

The  day’s  program  was  a  fitting  trib¬ 
ute  to  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of 
better  machines  for  farming.-  Lf.  L.  C. 
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EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES 

We  guarantee  jfeu’ll  pick  these 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  90  DAYS 

Stern’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  late  planting!  You’ll  pick  these  Mg,  Juicy  strawberries  In 
September— or  your  money  back! 

Every  plant  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  bear  delicious  fruit  in  90  days. 

GEM  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES 

These  Everbearing  Strawberries  will  start  bearing  In  September  and  will  conUnue  to 
bear  until  freezing  weather  Big,  firm,  round  berries.  Extra  Juicy,  extra  rich  flavor, 
very  sweet.  Make  mouth-watering  short-cakes,  pies,  Jam;  Irresistible  with  cream!  Next 
year,  and  after,  they’ll  bear  early  and  continue  to  bear  right  up  to  freezing  time. 

Vigorous  plantSi  heavy  rootSf  50  plants  100  plants  250  plants 
No.  I  Quality .  $3.00  $5.00  $10.00 


Send  cash  ot  order  C.  O.  D. 

UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEEl 
SATISFACTION— 
or  your  money  back! 

Order  NOW  for 
Immediate  Delivery 


(Add  5%  if  you  want  ut  to  pay  pottaio.) 

STERN'S  of  Geneva,  guarantees  these 
plants  unconditionally  for  one  full  year. 
If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not  delighted 
with  these  quality  products,  your  purchase 
price  will  be  refunded  promptly.  You  need 
NOT  return  the  plants. 


J 


STERN'S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  A,  CENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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OTTAWA 

MULE  TEAM 
TRACTOR  i 


Finest  of  ail  low  cost  tractors.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
mows,  saws,  plants,  hauls,  etc._  Has  draw-bar  pull  for 
many  jobs.  Powerful,  economical  and  super  durable. 
Smartly  engrineered.  Makes  play  out  of  hard  irksome 
jobs.  Excellent  working  visibility.  Honor  built.  Designed 
for  farmers,  truck  gardeners,  private  homes,  estat^,  etc. 
Adjustable  wheel  widths.  16-inch  row  clearance.  Has  d- 
speed  Warner  transmission,  Rockford  Clutch,  2  individual 
brakes,  large  roomy  spring  supported  seat.  Plow  lift,  auto 
type  steering.  Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  unusually  low 
price.  Prompt  shipment.  FREE  details.  In  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFC. CO..  1-931  Garden  St.. Ottawa.  Kan 


FRUIT  GROWERS 

Pick  your  fruit  the  easy,  economical 
way  with  LIGHTWEIGHT  MAGNE¬ 
SIUM  ORCHARD  LADDERS.  Half  the 
weight  of  wood  (approximately  one 
pound  per  foot),  with  no  maintenance. 
ALL  WELDED  CONSTRUCTION  with 
ribbed,  non-skid  rungs  extending 
through  “I”  beam  side  rails  for  greater 
strength.  All  lengths.  Also  complete 
line  of  Extension  and  Step  Ladders. 
Reasonably  priced.  Buy  direct  from 
Manufacturer.  Write  today  to 

MODERN  METALS  CORPORATION 
PALMER,  MASS.  Tel:  1058-M 


Bennett 

PNterBuiltlaV  nReadyOiL^J^ 


THE  "HEMPSTEAD 


THE  LOW  COST  WAY 

TO  BUILD  A 
BEAUTIFUL  HOME 


— one  of  45  attractive  moUem  BKNNETT 
homes  to  choose,  from.  Send  2.5c  NOW  for 
complete  illustrated  catalog. 


'roe.  beautiful  heme  you've  waited— framing  rre- 
cut  of  quality  lumber — delivered  to  your  site  ready 
for  quick,  low-cost  assembly.  Sfany  owners  resx>rt 
construction  savings  up  to  25%.  Investigate  this 
SENSIBLE  way  of  building — write  or  visit  us  for 
the  facts! 

BENNETT  LUMBER  CORPORATION 
194  Oliver  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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,WHITI4iO(K 

■  BABY  $  1  C  ff”  IM 

■  CHICKS. 

m  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


Babcock’s  White  Le^ 
horns  bold  the  all-time 
World’s  record 

lor  all  breeds  at  Egg 
MwWHRB!W«i  Laying  Tests.  Record: 
QIUMiMW  4057  eggs  and  4336.25 
points  or  312  eggs  and 
333  points  per  bird. 
On  Apr.  our 

Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  five  pens  in  every  test  entered: 
New  Jersey  (Hunterdon) ,  Western  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and 
Georgia. 

FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock 
Cross,  R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  . 
own  200  acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate 
up  56  individual  pedigree  pens.  We 
trapnest  over  4,000  White  Leghorns; 
600  to  1,000  Barred  Rock  pullets  year¬ 
ly.  We  have  468,000  egg  capacity  in 
our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
36  pages  beautifully  illus- 
trated.  Describes  our  breed- 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 

Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 

Harco  R.  1.  Reds  and  BKSZSxfj^ll 
Cross  breeds. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  own  Breeders  inn« 
State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tube  XB„,ut’ 
TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GRm™ 
EARLY  APATUIUTY,  Profitable  EGG  Ymn' 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasteS^i 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


ANCY 


_  Uncle  Josh, 

K  “your  bread  looks  like  it  was 

HklH  spiled  in  the  bakin’.  You 
can’t  bake  bread  like  my 
first  wife  did,  Nancy.” 

“But,”  countered  Aunt  Nancy,  “you 
don’t  furnish  the  dough  my  first  hus¬ 
band  did  either.” 

Do  you  recall  those  early  “Uncle 
Josh  and  Aunt  Nancy”  phonograph  re¬ 
cords  on  wax  cylinders?  We  call  them 
‘corny’  today,  but  they  would  still  be 
good  for  plenty  of  hearty  chuckles. 

Pullets,  like  bread,  can  be  “spiled 
in  the  bakin’,”  or  more  accurately,  in 
the  rearing.  We  “get  them  off  to  a 
good  start”  as  chicks.  As  long  as  the 
brooder  needs  attention,  we  are  with 
the  chicks  several  times  each  day.  If 
anything  goes  wrong,  we  know  it  right 
away  and  do  something  about  it. 

IVegleet  Breeds  Trouble 

Heat  is  not  needed  after  about  8 
weeks,  usually  not  after  6  weeks  at 
this  time  of  the  year  except  for  an  oc¬ 
casional  cold  night.  So  our  trips  to  the 
brooder  house  or  shelter  become  less 
and  less  frequent.  This  does  not  have 
to  mean  that  the  growing  pullets  are 
neglected.  It  should  result  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  labor  with  no  ill  effects  on  the 
quality  of  pullets.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  however,  why  it  often  happens 
that  chicks  fail  to  maintain  their  good 
start.  Their  owners  feel  that  now  they 
can  let  down  a  little.  They  will  see  that 
there  is  plenty  of  feed  and  water,  of 
course,  and  “what  more  do  they 
need?” 

I  can  think  of  several  things  that 
are  just  about  as  necessary  for  the 
well-being  and  continued  growth  of  the 
pullets  as  their  feed  and  water.  They 
don’t  have  to  be  attended  to  every  day 
as  feed  and  water  do,  but  once  a  sea¬ 
son  is  certainly  not  often  enough 
either.  Here  is  the  list : 


Body  lice  and  feather  mites  seldom 
bother  pullets  on  range,  but,  if  they 
appear,  a  roost  application  of  Black 
Leaf  40  or  other  lice  killer  will  hold 
them  in  check. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONI 
GRADEJTHE^ST.  at  ONE  PRici 


Protection  against  natural  ene- 
mies.  Foxes  are  becoming  more 
numerous  and  more  daring  in 
some  areas.  They  are  killing  pullets  in 
the  daytime  where  there  is  deep  grass, 
grain  or  thickets  close  by.  Great  horn¬ 
ed  owls  also  are  getting  their  share 
and  more.  They  swoop  down  by  night 
and  pick  off  the  smart  pullets  that 
roost  in  trees  or  on  the  roof  of  the 
shelter.  All  shelters  and  brooder  hous¬ 
es  should  be  closed  at  night  with  all 
pullets  inside.  And,  if  possible,  all 
grass  and  grain  next  to  the  range 
should  be  cut  early.  The  fight  against 
foxes  may  also  include  fencing  and 
trapping  in  some  unfortunate  sections. 

Provision  for  shade.  Hot  weath- 
er  is  tough  on  growing  pullets 
time.  It  is  particularly 
tough  if  the  only  way  they  can  get 
out  of  the  sun  is  to  stay  inside  of  the 
shelter  or  brooder  house,  or  to  crowd 
together  in  the  narrow  shadow  of  the 
building.  Of  course  such  shade  is  as 
good  as  any  other.  The  trouble  is  that 
there  always  are  too  many  pullets. 
They  are  overheated  because  they  are 
piled  two  or  three  deep.  An  easy  way 
out  of  this  difficulty  is  to  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  shade  by  some  temporary, 
light-weight  structure. 

Uncrowded  roosts.  In  the  fall 
your  best  pullets  are  the  ones 
that  have  been  roosting  in 
the  trees — provided  the  foxes  hayen’t 
caught  them.  Pullets  massed  together 
in  a  hot,  stuffy  brooder  house  at  night  I 
just  don’t  do  so  well.  Between  these  I 
extremes  is  a  safe  and  satisfactory  I 
compromise.  It  is  an  airy  shelter  with  I 
no  more  pullets  than  it  will  hold  with¬ 
out  crowding.  Many  poultry  raisers  I 
should  have  more  shelters,  or  else  at-  I 
tempt  to  raise  fewer  pullets.  I 

In  spite  of  the  critical  tone  of  this 
article,  I  am  sure  that  better  pullets  I 
are  being  grown  in  the  Northeast  than 
ever  before.  Let’s  just  watch  these  I 
danger  spots  I  have  listed,  and  others 
that  I  didn’t  list,  so  that,  “The  best 
will  become  still  better”  as  the  4-H 
Club-ers  say.  I 

—  A.A _  I 

RAT  BAIT 

The  best  rat-trap  bait  I  ever  used 
was  bread  soaked  in  linseed  oil.  Rats 
cannot  resist  linseed  oil. — G.  E.  Swend- 
er,  Des  Moines,  la,  I 


WHITE  LeShORNS 


RED-ROCK 
CROSSES  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRE8 
A\  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 

1*1'  I  ’  *  *-*  Write  for  folder.  238  Warren  St 

CHAPMAN  FARMS  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns  also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


NEW  Low  Price 

On  Red  Rock  Pullets 


The  same  high  quality  you  have  always 
had  from  Marshall’s  chicks,  pullets,  and 
cockerels.  But  now  a  NEW  LOW  PULLET 
PRICE  for  delivery  this  month  and  later. 
N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Cockerels  available  at  times. 
For  quick  service,  call  us  today,  or  write. 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckis.  SL 
N.  H.  Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks.  W.  Eocki 
R-Rocks  Cro.ss.  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10. 
(H.  Asst.  Ckls.  $8.)  From  BWD  tested  breeders. 
Cir.  Free.  LEHMAN  STRAWSER’S  HATCHERY, 
McAiisterville,  Pa. 


FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 


Bis  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors.)  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  Whits 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and 
Red- Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write  today 
For  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  Fairport,  New  York 


Phone  9082 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TESTED 


_ _  by  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 

METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free 
illustrated  16-page  actual  Photo  Catalog  or  ORDER 
DIRFAIT  FROM  AD.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LEISTER’S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 
MA.TING  White  Leghorns  $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

SUPER  MATED  Wh.  Leg.  14.00  28.00  3.00 

Bar.  of  Wh.  Rocks  . 15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Rock  Hamp  Cross..-  15.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Delivery.  Sexing  guar.  95% 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Started  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets  .’i-6  w’ks.  old. 

C.  P.  Leister  H.atchery,  Box  A,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


rhlrty-lwo  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  194$ 
Price  List.  U.S.U.O.P.  IToundation.  S.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  Quality, 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  A.  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


Protection  against  parasites. 
Red  mites  are  the  worst.  You 
won’t  have  to  worry  about 
them  if  you  paint  the  roosts  and  their 
supports  with  a  good  mite-destroyer 
like  carbolineum  before  you  move  the 
chicks.  But  if  you  haven’t  done  this, 
you  had  better  look  out.  In  hot  weath¬ 
er,  red  mites  multiply  mighty  fast. 
They  will  be  swarming  over  the  roost¬ 
ing  pullets  by  the  millions  iand  sucking 
their  blood  before  you  know  it  if  you 
don’t  watch  out.  Even  now  you  can 
paint  the  roosts  with  a  red-mite  de¬ 
stroyer,  but  do  it  early  in  the  morning 
of  a  cool  day,  and  don’t  be  lavish.  Too 
much  destroyer  or  too  much  heat  will 
blister  combs  and  even  feet. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY, 
PULLORUM  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 

.minediate  shipment.  Thousands  weekly.  All  breeds. 
Sexed  chicks  at  all  times.  100%  live  delivery  guaran* 
teed.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full  particulars. 

DON'T  DELAY.  WRITE  NOW.  MT.  HEALTHY 
HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

Four  week  old  Pits,  for  June  &  July  del.  Day-old  Pits.  & 
St.  Run  Chicks  for  immediate  del.  Catalog.  C.  M. 

Shellenberger’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  37,  Richfield.  Pa. 


I  All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

I  BIhbd  Tested.  Order  direct  from  ggbijjgjjiy 

I  ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  C.O.D. — Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns .  $12.00  $24.00  $5.00 

Black  Leghorns,  .Anconas . 13.00  25.00  5.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  13.00  18.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Red-Rock  Cross  13.00  18.00  12.00 

Special  Grade  A  Chicks,  Guaranteed  98%  Livability 
First  Two  Woolcs 

Special  White  &  Black  Legliorns....  15.00  28.00  5.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks .  17.00  26.00  (  5.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Rock-Red  Cross  I7.D0  26.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  Year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS  ^  ^^hllTeghornf ’ 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Paul  S.  Pellman, 
Owner,  Richfield,  Penna. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 


E'v  Tito  new  wonder  animals  from 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
^  Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
ij,  them.  Laboratories  need  thou- 
^  sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raiss 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Send  name  and  address  for 
big,  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST..  MOBILE.  ALA. 


^  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks 
Unsurpassed  in  Vitality 
Supreme  for  MEAT  —  Excel- 
lent  for  EGGS  —  N.H.-U.S. 
Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean. 
High  Hatchabiiity,  Always. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and 
BARRED  ROCKS 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 
by  Air  Freight,  I’arcel  Post,  Express 
Write  for  Ih-ices  and  Literature 
CHRISTIE  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  11,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Trade-Name 
Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 


/i/ea/  for  Grange  and 
Other  Gatherings 


MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
OH,  DOCTOR! 

WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 


On  April  23,  the  South  Kortright  4-H  Calf  Club  of  Delaware  County,  New  York, 
celebrated  its  25th  consecutive  year  of  work.  One  or  more  parents  of  each  of  the 
8  youngsters  shown  above  were  at  one  time  members  of  this  club.  From  left  to 
right  they  are:  Richard  Nesbitt  of  Hobart,  Bobby  Cairns  of  Bloomville,  Cecil  Cairns 
of  Bloomville,  James  Nesbitt  of  Hobart,  Larry  Cairns  of  Bloomville,  Allan  Frazier 
of  South  Kortright,  Maryann  Frazier  of  Sooth  Kortright,  and  Nancy  Nesbitt  of  Hobart. 

The  first  leader  of  the  club  was  John  Arthur  Rich,  now  of  Edmeston.  Since  1932 
the  leader  has  been  Mrs.  Madeline  Sanford  of  South  Kortright.  A  number  of  former 
members  of  this  club  are  now  farming  and  have  built  up  some  outstanding  dairy 
herds. — Harold  A.  Willman. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Elsasser’s  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg _ $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks—  13.00  18.00  (0.00 

N.  H.  Reds - - (3.00  20.00  (  0.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bioodtested.  We  pay 


^  TO  ORDER  plays,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367 
jt  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35  cents 
^  per  copy  for  plays  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order,  or  check.  Add 
^  3c  for  complete  list  of  plays. 


- STARTED  CHICKS - 

Leghorn  Pullets.  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses  &  W.  Rocks 
R.O.P.  Sired.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 

PELLMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  S.  Psllman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


JOSEPH 


L  SONS.  INC 


CHi^ 


6IC  E/re.  lecHOKM': 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


eisier^ 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


FARMf  GHICK/G 


Christie  s7\«’M^/MA//>S////?£5 

/fe^^^^SPIZZERINKTUM 


FORPROF/r 


at^/iiarymcRS 
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A  Good  Pedigree  Keeds 
A  GOOD  FOOD! 

■x 


DOG  FOOD 

Helps  develop  the  best  traits  of  your  dog’s  in¬ 
heritance. 

What’s  more,  Beacon  Dog  Food  helps  to  put 
your  dogs  in  top  condition  . .  .lor  work,  shows  or 
field  trials. 


Contains  all  the  nutrients,  vitamins  and  minerals 
now  known  to  be  essential  for  healthy  bodies  . 
strong  muscles  -  •  •  and  fine  glossy  ccats. 

Beacon  Dog  Food  (meal  or  pellets) 
does  not  require  supplements.  It’s 
easy  to  feed  . .  -  and  economical. 

Available  in  meal  or  pellet  form 
at  all  authorized  Beacon  Dealers. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  20  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


Manufacturer's  surplus  lets  you  buy 
DIRECT.  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY!  These 
knives  were  original  equipment  on  Popec 
and  Blizzard  machines  for  years.  If  your 
replacement  part  number  is  listed  below, 
order  now.  When  ordering,  specify  moke 
of  machine  and  port  number  or  blade 
length.  Sent  in  sets  of  3.  Remittance  with 
order  or  C.O.D.  Some  low  prices  for  addi¬ 
tional  knives.  Offer  limited  to  U.S.A. 


Order  By  Replacement  Part  No. 

Model  No.  ^ 

4010  or  R  .  •  $  8.00  set 
5010,  Nor  81  $  9.00  set 
6010, 1  or  127  $11.00  set 

K  or  158  .  .  .  $«.00  set 

SEND 

TODAY 

SAVE 

MONEY 

Posml  Charges  Indudcd 

MONfy  BACK  eUAKANmi 

AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES 

Baldwinsviile/  N.  Y. 


!•  G  It  8  O  IV  A  L  1  T  I  E  8 


Paul  Cushing  of  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  likes 


hi 


18  power  take-off  model  Seaman  Rotary 
tiller  purchased  from  Herbert  M.  Petzold 
^quipment  Co.,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  Owego, 
"j*  Y-f  where  further  information  can  be 
obtained  about  this  new  farm  tool.  Adv’t. 


TIME 
MONEY 
EFFORT 


WITH  THE 


,1 

J 


POWER  WAGON  UNLOADER 


•  AHaehsi  fa  wsgen  In  3  setent!}! 

#  Adjtisf!  fa  say  hsighf  wagea  4  ff’ic.V 
®  4a!is  sadgafs  fyp«  eaBvsyer 

®  Hasdies  i!~a!!  and  la.^gs  loads 
®  Ors  Biajs  opsrafed — LOW  COSTS 
Write  {or  Details 

bishman  BROS. 


Dust  off  the  Horseshoes 

A.  A.-STATE  FAIR  CONTEST  OFFERS  $100  IN  PRIZES 


The  Horseshoe  Pitching  Contest  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  will  be 
revived  this  fall  under  the  direction  of 
American  Agriculturist  and  State  Fair 
officials.  For  many  years,  county 
“champs”  among  barnyard  golfers 
from  all  corners  of  the  State  gathered 
at  Syracuse  each  year  to  decide  the 
State  Championship.  Then  the  war 
made  it  impossible  to  hold  either  the 
State  Fair  or  the  contest.  Now  both 
are  back! 

Complete  details  about  the  contest 
have  not  been  entirely  worked  out  as 
yet,  hut  here’s  an  outline: 

1.  The  Horseshoe  Pitching  Contest 
will  be  held  for  two  days  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse  during  the  week  of 
September  5  to  10.  (Dates  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.) 

2.  It  will  be  open  to  any  amateur 
in  New  York  State  who  has  never  won 
first  place  in  a  previous  contest  at  the 
State  Fair  or  any  other  state-wide 
contest. 

3.  Prizes  will  total  $100  with  a  first 


prize  of  $50. 

4.  Expenses  of  contestants  will  NOT 
be  paid  by  the  Fair,  but  admission 
tickets  will  be  furnished  to  contest¬ 
ants. 

5.  Applications  from  contestants 
who  wish  to  compete  in  the  contest 
should  be  sent  to  Box  367-HP,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  entries 
now.  July  19  is  the  tentative  deadline. 

6.  Some  time  in  August  an  elimin¬ 
ation  contest  will  be  arranged  in  each 
county  to  pick  one  man  who  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  county  in  the  State  Fair 
contest. 

If  you  have  questions,  send  them  in 
and  watch  coming  issues  for  further 
details.  Meanwhile,  get  out  the  horse¬ 
shoes  and  exercise  your  pitching  arm. 
It  will  take  some  real  skill  to  take 
home  the  $50  first  prize,  but  someone 
will  do  it,  and  it  might  be  you.  Any¬ 
way,  you  will  have  fun,  make  some 
new  friends  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  first  full-scale  New  York 
State  Fair  since  1941. 


"Flying  Farmers”  to 
Meet  June  19 

Attention,  Flying  Farmers,  and 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  aviation  on  farms!  The  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Flying  Farmers  will  be  held  at  the 
Norwich  Airport  on  Sunday,  June  19, 
commencing  at  12  noon.  The  Flying 
Farmers  have  been  organized  in  this 
State  for  the  past  two  years.  : 

It  is  through  the  Flying  Farmers 
that  the  private  airplane  is  being 
brought  into  practical  use.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  use  their  planes  for  crop  dusting, 
transporting  chicks  from  hatchery  to 
farm,  and  flying  produce  and  seeds  to 
and  from  distant  places.  One  member 
flew  in  grass  seed  and  seed  corn  from 
some  distance,  thus  saving  considerable 
time.  When  medical  care  is  needed  in 
some  distant  city,  it  is  a  matter  of  a 
few  hours  instead  of  a  day  or  two 
spent  on  the  road.  We  still  need  lots  of 
air  strips  near  the  villages  but  most 
farms  have  some  field  that  you  can  set 
a  plane  into. 

Everyone  is  cordially  invited  to  the 
Flying  Farmers’  meeting  at  Norwich. 
Besides  the  business  meeting,  there  will 
be  a  talk  and  discussion  on  plane  in¬ 
surance.  Several  makes  of  airplanes 
are  expected  to  be  there  for  display 
and  demonstration.  Lunch  will  be 
served  on  the  field.  Just  bring  your 
own  expense  money. — Kenneth  Gibson, 
President  of  N.  Y.  S.  Flying  Farmers. 

—  A.A.  — 

LAiVll  BANK 
DECLARES  DIVIDENU 

ORE  than  20,000  northeastern 
farmers  will  share  in  a  $106,000 
dividend  declared  by  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Springfield,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  by  H.  B.  Munger, 
president.  Munger  said  that  this  divi¬ 
dend  will  be  paid  to  the  64  local  co¬ 
operative  national  farm  loan  associa¬ 
tions  which  make  and  service  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  mortgages  in  the 
six  New  England  States,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey.  This  3  per  cent 
dividend,  payable  to  all  stockholders  of 
record  as  of  May  31,  1949,  is  the  second 
such  dividend  within  the  last  year,  the 
previous  one  having  been  declared  in 
December  1948. 

“The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field  is  ov/ned  by  its  borrowers  through 
the  64  national  farm  loan  associations 
in  the  First  Farm  Credit  District,” 
said  Munger.  “These  associations  own 
all  of  the  bank’s  capital  stock,  and  the 
farmer-members  own  all  the  stock  of 


the  associations.  As  cooperatives,  the 
bank  and  the  associations,  after  paying 
costs  and  providing  for  necessary  re¬ 
serves,  distribute  their  earnings  to  their 
member  stockholders  in  dividends.” 

—  A.A.  — 

KINNEY  RE-ELECTED  TO 
HEAD  EASTERN 
PRODIJCERS 

T  THE  recent  annual  meeting  of 
Eastern  Milk  Producers’  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  Roswell  Kinney  of 
Amenia,  N.  Y.,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Also  re-elected  were  C.  Grant 
Lamb  of  Carthage,  vice  president; 
Paul  Selleck  of  Canton,  Pa.,  secretary; 
Charles  Wright  of  Smith’s  Basin, 
treasurer;  also,  William  Ceas  of 
Bloomville  and  Cecil  Frazier  of  Rich- 
mondville  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Daniel  Bronner  of  Winter- 
ton  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  succeed  Dan 
Gifford  of  Sidney. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting  included  H. 
L.  Forest,  head  of  the  Dairy  Branch 
of  the  U.S.D.A. ;  Dan  Carey  of  Groton, 
assistant  to  Secretary  Charles  Brannan, 
and  W.  L.  Bradley  of  Buffalo. 

—  A.A.  — 

DARGAININD  AGENCY 
ASKS  REARING 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 

the  factors  (wholesale  prices  and  Costs 
of  milk  production)  go  up  or  down, 
and  then  will  be  further  adjusted  sea¬ 
sonally  by  increasing  it  in  certain 
months  and  decreasing  it  in  other 
months  by  multiplying  by  the  following 
percentages:  January,  105;  February, 
103;  March,  100;  April,  94;  May,  88; 
June,  88;  July,  95;  August,  100;  Sep¬ 
tember,  104;  October,  107;  November, 
109;  December,  107. 

A  review  of  recent  history  will  ex¬ 
plain  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  Bargaining  Agency 
delegates.  The  June  Class  1  price  in 
New  York  stayed  at  $5.02  by  an  ‘eye¬ 
lash’.  The  best  guess  that  can  be  made 
now  is  that  under  the  Boston  formula 
the  New  York  Class  1  price  will  go  to 
$5.46  on  July  1,  though  it  might  be 
only  to  $5.24.  But  on  August  1  it  is  al¬ 
most  certain  that  if  the  New  York 
price  remains  tied  to  Boston,  it  will  go 
to  $5.02  (the  August  price  usually  has 
not  been  lower  than  the  July  price). 
Dairj>Tnen  realize  that  no  pei'feet  for¬ 
mula  can  be  devised  to  meet  all  con¬ 
ditions.  However,  they  are  anxious  to 
develop  the  best  possible  price  formula 
in  the  interest  both  of  milk  consumers 
and  milk  producers. 


offers  you 
years  of  experience  to 
save  you  money  today 


Tested  through  the 
years,  outstanding 
by  far  today  .  .  . 
Steinhorst  Freezers 
store  more  food, 
freeze  food  fas¬ 
ter,  ore  thrifty 
#  because  they 

pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  ac¬ 
tual  money 
saved  from 
reduced 
food  costs. 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers 

NAME _ 

STREET  OR  R.F.D _ 

P.O _ 

AA6-4d 


ESTABLISHED  1908 


7h£^£W 

SUPERFINE 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 


TRADE  MARK 

99%+ 


REG.  U.  S-  PAT.  OFF. 

PURE 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  purity  and  uniformity.  A  premium 
product  at  no  extra  cost  to  you  ! 


NEW.  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX-Supef- 

fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  hose_  on  them.  They  dissolve  be- 
^re  the  container  is  filled  !  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux  ! 

•  FREE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET - 
“Bordeaux  Mixture”— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use!’ 

Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  I.ARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS,  SMAT.L  CRYSTAI.S,  GRANU- 
LA’rEU,  “INSTANT”  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixtu'‘e'.  Also  MONOHY- 
DRATED  for  Copper- Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  ard  best  known  brand! 

The  standard  for  ever  60  years. 

-  -  - - -  hade  - - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORiTIQN 


Electrolyfic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET*  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
.230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1.  ILL.^ 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  eroup  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  8.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


Subscribers’  exchange 


Ae  lerican  Agriculturist,  June  18,  1949 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

July  2  Issue . Closes  June  17 

July  16  Issue . Closes  July  ] 

August  6  Issue . Closes  July  22 

August  20  Issue . Closes  August  5 


HOLSTEIN 


SWINE 


DOGS 


OHCHAUD  Hil.Ti  STOCK  PAJIM  offers  for  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Hag  Apple  Bred  Bnll  calves  from  high  | 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  R.  A,  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  B.  KJock 
k,  Son,  Port  Plain,  New  York. 

BTlXiLS  AND  FEMALES.  aU  ages,  many  by  extra  well 
bred  proven  sires.  Breeder  of  choice  Holstelns  for  28 
years.  B.  P.  Smith,  Sherburne,  New  York. 

FRESH  AND  CIDSB  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first 
calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and  grade  Canadian  Hol- 
Bteins,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged. 
We  deliver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttle 
Farms,  King  Perry,  New  York.  Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner. 

CHOICE  BULL  CALVES  backed  by  7  generations 
proven  grandslres;  nephews  of  proven  sires,  79-250  lbs. 
butter  fat  increase.  Inquiries  invited.  BluegUl  Farm. 
Bath.  New  York.  Carl  Field,  Mgr. 

FOB  SALE :  Ten  large  Beg.  Holstein  cows.  Ten  first 
&  second  calf  heifers,  due  in  May  &  June.  Five  heifer 
calves,  two  bulls  with  good  records.  Herd  accredited 
and  vaccinated.  Lonergan  Bros.,  Homer,  Now  York. 

FOB  SALE:  100  first  calf  Holstein  heifers  will  blood 
test  to  go  anj-where.  J.  A.  Foote  &  Son.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
Phone  5531  and  6791. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE— Three  choice  grandsons  of  the  great  brood  1 
cow  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta  007  Jr3,  5  AR  daughters, 
out  of  daughters  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  (146  AB 
daughters  including  2  National  Champions  and  2  Class 
Leaders)  that  have  records  up  to  708  fat.  Ready  for 
light  sendee.  Also  a  few  choice  heifers.  A  great  in¬ 
heritance  of  type  with  ex.ceptional  production.  TarbeU 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville .  Flats,  New  York. 

FOB  SALE;  Bull  calves  from  daughters  of  Chautauqua 
Home  Run  or  Heweshurst  Ultra  Lewis  both  desirably 
proven  in  our  herd.  Maple  Border  Farm,  Predonia, 

New  York. 


PIGS  POE  SALE.  Chesters,  Poland  chinas,  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  8  wks.  $11.00,  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75,  12  wks. 
$14.75.  Above  prices  Include  vaccinations.  Free  trans¬ 
portation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  check 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  B.  6,  West  Concord, 
Massachusetts. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES— Won  Grand  Champion 
Sr.  spring  bred  gilt,  won  1st  and  6th  sr.  spring  gilts, 
1st  and  2nd  open  fall  gilts.  1st  Pall  boar  at  Western 
New  York  Hampshire  Bred  Gilt  Show  and  Sale, 
Caledonia,  New  York.  5  outstanding  fall  boars.  25 
lO-w'eek  old  spring  boars.  25  fall  bred  gUts  to  farrow 
August,  September.  Write  for  prices.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh, 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  Hampshire  Spring  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  to 
farrow  August  and  September.  Bred  to  outstanding 
boars.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ehn 
Street,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

75  REGISTERED  DUROCS.  Taking  orders  for  Jime 
delivery  on  6  weeks  old  pigs.  Barrows  $16.  Boars,  Gilts 
$25  to  $50.  Champion  Stock.  Hilltop  Duroc  Farm. 
Horseheads,  New  York. 

HEREFORD  HOGS.  High  Winning  Herd,  1948  National  I 
Show,  Illinois  and  Ohio  State  Pairs.  Shipped  on  | 
Approval.  Illustrated  Circular.  Talehurst  Farms,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  fall  boars.  Spring  pigs  by  | 
Super  Model  and  other  top  herd  sires,  unrelated  pair 
and  trios.  Flo  S.  Hutchison,  Berlin,  New  Jersey. 

500  RUGGED  PIGS.  Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire, 
Yorkshire-Chester,  few  Duroc  crosses.  6-7  weeks  $10.00, 
7-8  weeks  $11.00,  9-10  weeks  $12.00.  12  weeks  started 
shoats,  $15.00  each.  Vaccination  if.  desired  $1.00  apiece  j 
extra.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or  money 
order.  Yorkshire-Chester  Service  Boars.  50-75  lbs. 
$25.00,  85-110  lbs.  $35.00,  125-150  lbs.  $50.00.  Carl  | 
Anderson,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  807-J. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Ii.  B.  UnderwoodT. 
Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia  482M3. 

REG.  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Females,  $25.  Males  $35. 
Rachel  Bioux,  Windham,  New  Hampshire. 

BEAGLE,  FOX,  COON  hounds,  setters,  pointers,  terriers, 
shepherds,  combination  dogs.  Keystone  Kennels,  Rich¬ 
field,  Penna. 

PEDIGREED  cocker  spaniels — excellent  guards,  com¬ 
panions,  hunting  strain.  Blonds,  buffs.  Elveswood 
Guernsey  Farms,  Randolph,  N.  Y, 

BEAUTIFUTiLY  ILARKED,  purebred  St.  Bernard 
puppies.  Eligible  A.K.C.  registry.  Reasonable.  G.  R. 
Stanbro,  Oxford,  N.  Y.  Telephone  143F12. 

REGISTERED  collie  puppies.  Bred  for  type,  beauty 
and  intelligence.  Siumynook  Farm,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  unexcelled.  C.  Paine,  South  | 
Royalton,  Vermont. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES— Beautiful,  intelligent— Males  $15.00, 
$25.00  .  .  .  Females,  $8.00,  $10.00.  Plummer  | 

McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Make  excellent  cow, 
watch,  ratters,  companion  dogs.  Julia  Hillman,  Hurff- 
ville.  New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE  —  AKC  St.  Bernards,  Cocker  Spaniels. 
Prices  reduced  for  quick  sales.  Terms.  Puppy  plan 
without  cash.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccinated.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Edna  Gladstone.  Tel.  2161  Andes, 
New  York.  _ 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  —  Arthur  Gilson.  DeKalb  | 
Junction,  New  Y'ork. 


EQUIPMENT 


NEW  ENGLAND  BUCK  TRANSPORT  RAKE,  can  be 
hooked  up  to  any  dump  truck  or  tractor,  ideal  for 
hauling  brush  in  orchards,  loose  or  baled  hay.  aai 
many  other  items  about  the  farm.  Price  $80.00.'  Oney 
Langeller,  WiUiamsville  Road.  Barre,  Mass. 


PEANUTS 


POULTRY 


JERSEY 


JERSEY  BULLS — One  ready  for  service  out  of  proved 
sire,  Raleigh  Pox  Vol.  Baronet,  whose  8  daughters  av¬ 
eraged  464  lb.  fat.  Dam’s  3  records  average  486  lb. 
fat,  as  5  yr  old.  Also  bull  bom  November  20,  1948  out 
of  dam  with  3  record  average  of  10,441  lb.  milk,  554 
lb.  fat.  AU  records  based  on  305  day  2x  M.E.  Lake 
YJ«v  Farm,  LudlowviUe,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  for  sale:  Mar.  16,  '49  bull 
calf.  Dam’s  pedigree  carries  names  of  such  great  herd 
tires  as  Preshute  Saltpan,  Anderson  Baron  Bates  2nd, 
HlUviaw  Darlington  Bates.  HiUview  Darlington  Baron. 
Price  $100.  No  heifers  until  early  w’inter.  Wm.  Graves, 
Shinglehouse,  Pa. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOB  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holstelns 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
villo.  New  York. 

DAIRY  COWS.  Fresh  and  close-up.  Bloodtested  and 
Accredited.  Large  selection.  Free  DeUvery.  Prank  W. 
Arnold,  BaUston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  436-Jl. 

ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  B.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.,  Hobart,  New  York. 

300  DAIRY  CA'TTLE  to  select  from.  Some  fresh  cows, 
fall  cows,  several  large  faU  heifers.  Good  quaUty  our 
specialty.  We  will  buy  entire  dairies  at  all  times.  Also 
horses,  tractors,  farm  machinery.  Gladstone  Bros.  Tel. 
2161  or  2314.  Andes,  New  York. 

(X)WS  and  fir.st  calf  heifers,  fresh  and  close-up;  large 
selection;  terms;  free  deUvery.  J.  W.  Christman,  B.D. 
No.  4  Port  Plain,  N.  Y,  Tel.  48-282. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS— Young  PoUed 
buUs  and  12  bred  2  yr.  old  heifers.  Some  with  young 
calves.  Vaccinated,  ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock  j 
Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Hereford  Bull,  4  yrs.,  son  of  | 
Jensens’  famous  WHR  Proud  Mixer  13.  See  his  Get 
at  Meeks  Hereford  Farm,  Pa.  HiU,  Hornell,  N.  Y, 
Phone  2201M2.  Priced  at  $600. 


HATCHING  this  summer  for  meat  producers,  the  weU 
known  Nichols  strain  of  New  Hamps  and  Christie  j 
Barred  Rocks  in  one  of  New  York  State’s  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Also  Bed  Rocks  for  eggs 
and  meat.  Write  or  caU  for  dates  and  prices.  Ball  \ 
Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm.  Owego,  Tioga  County, 
New  York. 

MARSHALL’S  BOCK  RED  CROSSES  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  selected  farm-proved  breeding  produce  large  j 
healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  PuU- 
orum-Clean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  today. 
MarshaU  Brothers,  Mecklenburg  Road,  R  D.  6-A 
Ithaca,  New  York,  Phone  9082. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine  is  a  name 
to  consider.  25  years  breeding  Leghorns.  Eli  H  Bodine 
&  Son,  Chemung,  Box  20,  New  York. 

NINE  FIRST  PLACES,  1948  OfiBcial  Laying  Tests; 
highest  long-time  average  production  and  livability. 
The  Kauder  Strains  have  a  combination  of  Profit  pow¬ 
er  that  makes  them  first  choice  among  experienced 
poultrymen  and  breeders.  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks,  Sex-links.  New  catalog.  Irving  Kauder, 
Box  92,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

WEIDNEB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921. 
Famous  for  their  hardiness  and  high  production.  Write 
for  price  list.  Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son,  West 
Shokan,  Rte.  2,  New  York. 

McGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghofns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms, 
Maine,  New  York. 

READY  TO  LAY  white  leghorn  pullets.  Excellent  pro¬ 
ducers  of  large  white  eggs,  reasonably  priced.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  Large  Birds, 
Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Walter  S. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 

BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you  | 
top  performance  in  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  hold  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describee  these  birds  and  tells 
you  what  they  wUl  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  3-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM.  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires. 

U.  S.  certified.  Pullorum  clean.  Average  record  of  all 
Leghorn  males  as  housed.  Dam’s  production,  319.6. 
Sire’s  dam’s  production,  304.2.  Dam’s  egg  weight, 
25.77.  Dam’s  body  weight,  4.51.  Free  circular.  E.  B. 
Stone  &  Son,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — Buy  them  direct  and  roast  them  yourself. 

5  pounds  $2.25;  10  pounds  $3.75  delivered  prepaid. 
Large  lots  less.  J.  P.  CotmeiU  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  —  Goldenacre,  Copenhagen,  Ball- 
head,  Marion  Market  (yellows  resistant).  All  seasons  | 
(yellows  resistant) — 1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Sweet  [ 
Spanish  Onion  Plants  1000,  $2.00;  10,090,  $17.50; 
50,000,  $75.00.  Broccoli  Plants  1090,  $3.50;  10,000, 
$30.00.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower  1000,  $7.50;  10,090, 
$60,00.  Tomato  Plants — All  from  Certified  (-treated 
seeds)  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  John  Baer — 1000, 
$3.50;  19,000,  $30.00.  Sweet  potato  plants — Porto  Rico, 
Nancy  Hall  1000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $40.00.  All  plants  | 
outdoor  grown  on  our  Virginia  farm.  Prompt  shipments, 
full  count,  well  packed  for  safe  arrival.  Write  or  j 
Wire  for  Catalog  and  special  prices  large  lots.  J.  P. 
Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia.  Virginia’s  Oldest  & 

Largest  Growers. 

MILLION  now  ready — Special  June  prices:  Cabbage —  | 
1000,  $2.00;  10,000,  $15.00.  Tomato— 1000,  $2.50; 

10,000,  $20.00.  Cauliflower  —  1000,  $5.00;  10,000 

$45.00.  Onion— 1009,  $2.00;  10,000,  $15.00.  Brussel 

Sprouts  &  Broccoli,  1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Sweet 
potato — 1000,  $3.09;  10,000,  $25.00.  Prompt  shipments, 
full  count  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Old 
Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOB  SALE — One  Speed  Sprayer,  1946  model  in  ei- 
cellent  condition.  Inquire  Southern  Vermont  Orchards, 
Bennington,  Vermont. 

BALERS — Brand  new  or  used  automatic  wire  John 
Deere,  Miimeapolis-Moline,  Case,  also  SOT  or  45i 
McCormick,  New  Holland,  below  cost,  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Also  combines,  rakes,  mowers,  binders,  etc; 
Gardiner  10  Acres  Machinery.  Mullica  HUl,  N.  J,’ 
Phone  5-4375. 

TRACTOR  MOWER,  McCormick-Deering  No.  25i  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Roland  Pox,  Fonda,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Used  new  Holland  hay  baler  in  excellent 
condition.  Used  J.  I.  Case  baler  as  good  as  new. 
Inquire  B.  C.  Reed  &  Son,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  6731, 

COMBINE — McCormick-Deering,  twelve  foot  cut,  self- 
propelled,  cut  less  than  seven  hundred  acres,  like  new. 
Must  seU  accoimt  of  poor  health.  Charles  W.  Howard, 
Albion,  New  York. 

SAVE  ALMOST  $40  on  DeLaval  Single  Sterling  Units. 
New.  Only  $25.20.  List  of  other  new  DeLaval  equipment 
and  parts  available  on  request.  If  not  fully  satisfied, 
return  in  five  days  and  your  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded.  Check,  Money  order  or  C.O.D.  Brad  Morgan, 
Mgr.,  Box  A-1108,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

COMBINE  FOR  SALE — 12-ft.  cut.  International  Har¬ 
vester  Combine.  Very  good  condition,  used  2  seasons, 
tractor  drawn,  motor  driven,  hydraulic  lift  control  for 
cutting  adjustment.  Grain  cleaner,  bagging  attachment, 
straw  spreader.  Adjustable  pulleys  to  change  cylinder 
si)eed.  Price,  $1,600.  Rosko  Farms — ^North  Highway— 
Southampton,  New  York.  Phones:  1320 — 1465. 

WANTED — Meditun  size  grain  separator.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Wm.  Irving.  East  Aurora,  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FILM:  127,  116,  120,  616,  620.  Four  roUs  $1.0fl 
Guaranteed.  More  Film,  Box  A-31,  Hemlock,  N.  Y. 

FORM  A  MERCHANDISE  CLUB  of  5,  10,  or  15  mem¬ 
bers.  Earn  quality  cookware,  toasters,  steam  irons, 
silverware,  nylons,  etc.  Small  weekly  payments.  Free 
goods  with  each  member’s  order.  Details  free.  Davison 
&  CarroU,  590  Main,  Middletown,  Coim. 

GIRLS  AND  BOYS  overalls,  sizes  1  to  6,  each  75c. 
Dressmaker,  A.  L.  Glbeault.  New  Haven,  Vt.  Box  71. 


HONEY 


PURE  HONEY :  Clover,  WUdflower  or  Buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.60,  10  lbs.  $3.00.  Pure  old  Fashioned  Buckwheat 
flour  $1.60  10  lbs.  Pure  Maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon. 
Maple  cream  2^^  lb.  can  $2.50.  Postpaid  to  3  zone. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  BiU  Sossei,  CobleskUl,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  new  crop  Buckwheat.  6  lb.  pall  $1.25 
postpaid  3rd  zone.  Case  of  6  6-lb.  isiils  $6.00.  60  lb. 
cans  $7.20  F.O.B.  sold  by  ton  or  paU.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup — $3.00 — 2  qts.,  $5.50 
per  gal.  Maple  sugar — 80c  per  lb.  in  2  lb.  tins.  Peel 
Farm,  Greensboro,  Vermont. 

F-ANCY  Vermont  Maple  Syrup  $6.00.  Grade  A.  $5.00 
Postpaid  3rd  Zone.  W.  H.  DeLong,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


EMPLOYMENT 


FEEDER  CATTLE  Whitefaces— Best  from  the  West.  I  ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Cross- 
IMced  right.  Several  sizes.  One  head  or  a  carload.  Free  I  Is-Y-  Pay-  Satisfaction  guaran- 

deUvery  on  quantities.  O.  V.  Doell,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y  I  0“  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer,  Box  C. 

'  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  FREE  CATALOG.  Fine  Bradford  County,  Pa. 
Farms.  Many  Real  Bargains.  A,  Carl  Panning,  Broker! 
Towanda,  Pa. 

STROUT’S  FARM  CATALOG.  Time  &  Money-Saver — 
Free  I  Describes  2790  Bargains — eqpd.  &  Uneqpd.  dairy, 
beef,  grain,  alfalfa,  truck,  fruit,  poultry  farms.  35 
States  Coast-to-Coast.  Write  now  for  your  free  copy  I 
Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


FARMS,  homes,  acreage  and  business  properties  for 
sale.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  areas.  List¬ 
ings  and  broker  cooperation  desired.  Free  list.  John  R. 
Potts  Agency,  New  Bt.  28,  North  Branch,  N.  J.  Phone: 
SomervUle  8-2551. 

343  ACRES  ON  STATE  ROAD.  110  acres  meadow  land. 
$2,500  worth  of  timber.  52  cow  bam.  14  room  house. 
Spring  water.  Bungalow  for  tenant  house.  Also  162 
acres  on  gravel  road.  3  story  bam.  Spring  water.  Water 
buckets.  FuU  line  of  nmehinery.  Tractor.  33  head  of  j 
cattle.  S  horses,  8  room  house  with  all  improvements. 
Very  new  kitchen.  Write  for  full  information  to  Harry  | 
Munn.  Tread weU.  New  York,  salesman  for  Prank  Fatta. 
Realtor. 


RICHQUALITY  LEGHORN^.  Our  38th  year.  18,000  | 
Birds.  PuUorum-clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle. 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Leghorns  at  1947-48  Western 
N.  Y.  test.  Write  for  Ulustrated  catalog.  Rich  Poultry 
Farms,  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N,  Y. 

WHITE,  PEARL  AND  CROSSED  KEETS.  Lewis  Cot¬ 
trell  R.D.  2,  Bear  Swamp  Road,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

SHEEP 

FOR  SALE:  Purebred  rams  and  boars.  Dorset,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Shropshire  and  Corriedale  rams  of  breeding  age, 
Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  yearling  boars  ready  for  heavy 
service.  Animal  Husbandry  Department,  ComeU  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


_ RABBITS _ 

WANTED:  rabbits  414  to  6  lbs.  Do  not  ship.  Write  | 
J.  Stocker,  Ramsey,  New  Jersey. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


SALESMEN  WANTED;  Old  established  firm  wants  en¬ 
ergetic  reliable  men  to  sell  quality  line  of  Mineral 
Feed  Supplements,  DDT  Ply  Sprays,  Dairy  Cleansers 
and  Disinfectants.  Knowledge  of  livestock  and  dairy¬ 
ing  essential.  Pull  or  part  time,  protected  territories, 
liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Inc.,  Irving 
Ave.,  Syracuse  3,  New  York. 

ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN  and  bam  man  needed  in  ! 
Western  New  York  on  large  dairy  farm.  House,  privi¬ 
leges  and  good  wages.  List  experience,  references  and  | 
complete  address  with  phone  number.  Orbaker  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service,  1175  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  9,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MANAGER  WANTED.  A  reliable  married  farm 
manager  is  needed  for  a  Registered  Holstein  dairy 
and  crop  farm  in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.  area.  Family  | 
help  not  required  but  would  be  to  an  advantage.  Ex¬ 
cellent  house  and  convtaiiences  as  well  as  usual  farm 
privileges  and  good  wages.  Please  reply  giving  fuU 
information  as  to  experience,  references,  and  other 
necessary  details.  Write  American  Agriculturist,  Box  | 
514-9,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

REPINED  WIDOW,  with  infant,  seeks  summer  house¬ 
keeping  position;  anything  respectable  considered.  Write 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  514-M,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

HAY 

HAY  CONSUMERS — ^If  you  feed  during  summer  months 
or  want  to  save  handling  expense  get  in  touch  with 
J.  W.  Christman,  B.  D.  No.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Tel,-  48-282. 


AUTOMOTIVE 

ODD  SIZE  automobile  tires  and  tubes  for  any  year  | 
car.  Write  for  rrices.  State  your  size.  Robert  B.  Chase, 
EariviUe,  New  York, 


INBREED  ’EM  AND  WEEP 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

daughter.  It  appears  that  if  one  is  to 
breed  cows  that  will  produce  milk  and 
butterfat  efficiently  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  he  should  never  breed  a  cow: 

1.  To  her  son  or  to  her  sire. 

2.  To  her  grandson  or  to  her  grand- 
sire. 

3.  To  her  half-brother  or  to  her  full 
brother. 

4.  To  her  sister’s  son  or  to  her  dam’s 
brother. 

5.  To  her  sister’s  grandson  or  to  her 
granddam’s  brother. 

To  avoid  such  types  ,  of  matings  will 
be  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  Mr. 
Hanson’s  neighbor  fell  with  Don  Duke 
Vale  Ormsby. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  to  state 
clearly  that  inbred  cows  that  are  them¬ 
selves  relatively  low  producers  are  very 
often  satisfactory  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  when  bred  to  good,  unrelated 
bulls.  Duke,  himself,  was  the  result  of 
inbreeding.  His  sire  and  his  dam  were 
three-quarter  brother  and  sister.  It  is 
interesting  to  know,  however,  that  he 
died  at  just  over  six  years  of  age,  much 
to  the  regret  of  his  owners.  I  suspect 
that  this  fact  of  being  inbred  may  have 
been  a  basic  reason  for  his  untimely 
death. 

Td  those  who  would  say  that  the  case 
of  this  bull  must  be  an  isolated  case, 
I  would  say,  “Not  at  all.”  Every  or¬ 
ganization  that  keeps  cow  records  has 
similar  evidence  in  its  files.  Any  per¬ 
son  who  is  interested  can  dig  out  the 
facts  and  tabulate  them.  This  case  and 
many  others  have  firmly  convinced  me 
that  if  a  dairy  farmer  inbreeds,  he  had 
better  be  prepared  to  weep. 

Everyone  agrees  that  short  hfe  of 
cows  and  low  production  are  two  of  the 
serious  handicaps  facing  dairymen.  One 
definite  way  to  breed  cows  that  will 
live  longer  and  produce  more  efficiently 
is  to  practice  the  mating  oif  uarelated 
individuals. 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


DS  our  much-talked-of  depression 
over?  Or  is  the  fact  that  our 
livestock  has  come  back  into 
its  own  a  coincidence?  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  every  class 
of  meat  animal  and  young  replacement 
animal  has  advanced  sharply  in  price. 
This  was  entirely  unexpected  and  un¬ 
prepared  for.  It  must  be  due  to  de¬ 
mand— namely,  the  willingness  and  the 
means  to  buy  both  meat  and  live  ani¬ 
mals.  It  has  not  been  due  to  shortages, 
for  we  have  had  no  more  than  the  usu¬ 
al  seasonal  declines  in  volume. 

This  raise  in  livestock  prices  caught 
the  packers,  processors  and  food  stor¬ 
age  people  short  and  unprepared  for 
any  such  “higher”  development. 

It  is  a  good  sign  even  though  it  is 
creating  all  sorts  of  “reasons  and 
wherefores”  in  the  industry. 

Have  we  underestimated  the  buying 
power  of  the  public  ? 

Is  it  because  of  all  the  money  in  cir¬ 
culation  ? 

Is  it  just  a  flash  ? 

Did  the  “big  boys”  forget  we  have 
10,000,000  more  mouths  to  feed?  Did 
they  do  their  calculation  on  a  basis  of 
1938-39  demand? 

What  can  we  expect  now? 

Will  this  “recovery”  include  other 
products  and  commodities  besides  live¬ 
stock?  And  literally  hundreds  of  other 
questions. 

Just  as  surely  as  this  sort  of  thing 
brings  out  discussions  and  questions,  it 
fails  to  bring  out  any  certain  answers. 
The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  await 
developments,  but  at  least  we  can  do 


103rd  ANNUAL 

NEW  YORK 
STATE  FAIR 

DAIRY  and  BEEF 
CATTLE  SHOW 

SEPT.  5-10,1949 
$21,000  in  Premiums 
$  3,000  in  Specials 
entries  close  Avg.  76,  1949 
FOR  PREMIUM  LIST  .  .  , 
WRITE: 

Bligh  A.  Dodds,  Director 
NEW  YORK 

it  STATE  FAIR  it 
Solvay  1,  N.  Y. 

“Competition  .  .  . 

OPEN  TO  THE  WORLD" 


HELMHUfiST  GUERNSEY  REDUCTION  SALE 

SAT.,  JUNE  18,  1949,  at  12:00  NOON 
on  Route  18,  1 1/4  miles  west  of  Cattaraugus, 
sn  10  miles  east  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

’0  miles  south  of  Buffalo.  Due  to  loss  of 
Horns  by  fire  will  sell: 

so  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

30  Cows,  Several  fresh  &  close-up.  J^alance 
yid  and  yearling  heifers.  All  Langwater 
,  Herd  established  17  years,  A.  R. 

and  D.H.I.A.  records.  Herd  mostly  calfhood 
vaccinated.  All  cows’  udders  veterinary  ex¬ 
amined  day  prior  to  sale. 

Fairo  machinery  sale  to  start  at  12:00  Noon, 
in  I*  sale  to  follow  machinery.  Sale  includes 
V  Jamesway  box  stalls,  never  used. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Orson  J.  Helms,  Owner 
Harris  Wilcox,  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

1  Cash — Lunch  available  at  noon.  Sale 

eld  under  large  tent.  Catalogues  available 
trom  auctioneer. 


dairy  cattle  COMMISSION  AUCTION 

avery  2nd  and  4th  Monday  at  seven  o’clock, 
p  aaa^'flnnient  of  Registered  and  Grade  Holsteins  from 
c  ft?”*  I®**  P'"'®®®  consign  your 

attle  here.  If  in  the  market  for  good  Dairy  Cattle, 
r®u  Will  find  them  here.  Sale  held  in  heated  pavilion 


JOHNCOX, 
VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


BARRY  &  JOHNCOX 

PHONE:  197 


that  much  more  optimistically  than  we 
could  a  few  weeks  ago.  1 

What  a  peculiar  spring!  I  rode  across 
New  York  State  last  week  and  was 
pleased  to  see  growth  in  genera,!  much 
better  in  central  and  eastern  New  York 
than  here  in  western  New  York.  I  hope 
this  is  also  true  in  New  England.  Here 
in  western  New  York  our  hay  crop  will 
be  short  (first  cutting),  our  canning 
crops  are  not  doing  well,  com  planting 
is  delayed  by  dry  weather,  and  the 
corn  already  in  and  up  is  not  doing 
well.  In  fact,  nothing  is  growing  as  it 
should.  Of  course  the  season  is  young 
but  it  will  take  an  unusual  growing 
season  from  now  on  to  bring  us 
through. 

Remember  the  slogan  put  out  for 
farmers  in  the  20’s — “Two  blades  of 
grass  where  one  grew  before”  ?  Appar¬ 
ently  both  industry  and  agriculture 
went  into  selfish  production  with  no 
thought  of  the  fellow  who  was  to  buy 
all  that  increase  until,  in  the  30’s,  we 
all  went  broke.  “Costs  down,”  so  other 
folks  can  buy  our  increased  production, 
sounds  more  like  our  goal.  Should  we 
not  think  in  terms  of  twice  the  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  acres  we  now  have,  with 
double  the  milk  from  the  same  number 
of  cows  to  sen  to  our  consumer  friends 
for  half  the  price  they  now  pay?  Theor¬ 
etically,  this  can  be  done  and  still  have 
as  much  money  coming  back  to  our 
farms. 

We  are  told  authoritatively  that  we, 
as  farmers,  cannot  produce  the  right 
foods  in  volume  enough  to  give  our 
own  people  an  adequate  diet.  Then,  it 
must  be  costs  that  are  holding  them 
and  us  back.  Perhaps,  with  all  the  new 
animal  and  plant  breeding  and  disease 
research,  new  machines,  weed  killers, 
food  preservatives,  improved  transpor¬ 
tation  and  marketing,  we  really  can 
produce  twice  as  much  at  present  cost 
and  sell  for  half.  When  that  day  comes, 
I  hope  I  am  still  farming. 

—  A.A. - 

PEN  STABLE 
SUITS  ME” 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

allowance  is  about  80  square  feet  per 
cow.  The  milking  parlor  has  a  concrete 
floor,  and  it  is  flushed  with  a  hose  when 
the  milking  is  finished. 

A  word  of  caution  is  in  order.  No 
matter  how  enthusiastic  a  man  may  be 
over  the  possibilities  of  pen  stabling, 
it  is  still  necessary  to  get  the  approval 
of  health  authorities.  During  the  past 
three  years,  approval  has  been  given  by 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  to 
50  pen  stables.  The  experiment  has  two 
more  years  to  run  but  the  results  to 
date  have  been  quite  uniformly  satis¬ 
factory  and  the  time  may  well  come 
when  unqualified  approval  is  given  to 
the  pen  stable  method  of  keeping  cows. 
Right  now  there  is  a  plan  under  way  to 
run  a  similar  experiment  in  New 
Jersey. 

Do  not,  however,  go  into  pen  stabling 
until  you  have  gotten  the  approval  of 
health  officials  in  the  market  in  which 
you  are  selling  milk. 

—  A.A.  — 

SKUNK  ODOR  ANTIDOTE 

IN  the"^May  21st  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  I  read  your  account  of 
an  adventure  •  that  your  dog  “Lady” 
had  with  a  skunk.  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy  for  like  happenings  in 
the  future. 

In  a  case  like  that,  try  dissolving 
common  baking  soda  in  cool  water  and 
saturating  any  smelly  parts  with  the 
solution.  I  use  about  a  pound  of  the 
soda  to  a  10  or  12-quart  pail  of  water. 
This  solution,  sprayed  around  in  my 
woodshed,  did  away  with  this  objection¬ 
able  odor  on  several  occasions. — Mrs. 
Carl  Ames,  R.D.  1,  Pittsfield,  Maine. 

Editor^s  Note:  We  have  found  also 
that  the  odor  can  be  removed  or 
greatly  lessened  by  bathing  the  animal 
thoroughly  in  canned  tomatoes,  used 
full  strength.  ^ 


BIG  TILTING  PLATFORM  FOR  EASY 
LOADING  — FAST  UNLOADING 


LOW  PKICED  2 -WHEEL  F ARM  WAGON 
'  Does  100  Hauling  Jobs  on  the  Form 


SINGLE  OR 
DUAL  WHEEL 
MODELS 


BEST  BUY 

IN  2-WHEEL  FARM 
WAGONS  IN  U.S.A. 


HAULS: 

Crops,  Hay,  Milk  Cans, 
Livestock,  Implements, 
Grain  ...  1 00  other  uses. 


IT’S  A  STURDY 
PLATFORM 


The  FARMHAUL  does  jobs  a  4-wheeI  wagon 
could  never  do  . . .  because  it’s  100%  maneuver¬ 
able — follows  wherever  a  tractor  can  go.  Plenty 
of  loading  space  on  7  ft.  x  12  ft.  wood  platform, 
plus,  high  load  capacity,  5000  lbs.  on  single 
wheel  models,  7000  lbs.  on  dual  wheels.  Facts 
prove  the  Farmhaul  gives  you  more  for  your 
money  in  load  capacity,  maneuverability  and 
all  around  utility.  Priced  low ! 


IT’S  FITTED  FO 
STAKE  BODY 


FBEl  literature  and  complete  faas . . , 
WRITE 


MOUNT  VERNON  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  INC. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


also  .  .  .  NEW 


IT’S  FITTED  FOR 
GRAIN  SIDES 

AVAILABLE  WITH  WINCH 
AND  ELECTRIC  BRAKES 


The  Mount  Vernon  "Champion”  Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Spreader.  Guaranteed  to  spread  SUPERPHOSPHATES, 
— fertlizer  and  lime  in  any  condition.  IT  CANNOT 
CLOG!  Write  for  literature. 


FOR  GRASS 
OR 
CORN- 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


Juice-tight!  Air-tight  i 
Pressure-tight!  ...  The 
Unadilla  has  patented  features 
specially  designed  for  the  great¬ 
er  weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like  ex¬ 
clusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels  that 
knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy 
unit.  Order  a  Unadilla  from 
your  dealer  now  and  assure 
yourself  of  the  best  in  silos. 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.T 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


C AHVaS  TARPilULINS 


Direct  from  factory.  Save 
proof,  complete  with  all 
orcements.  8  oz.  6c  ft.: 

Size  8  Oz.  72  Oz. 
6x  8  $  2.88  $  3.84 
8x  9  4.32  5.76 

9x12  6.48  8.64 

9x16  8.64  11.52 

10x18  10.80  14.40 

Wall  Tents  9x7,  $11.00; 

DROP 


50%.  Brand  new,  water, 
necessary  eyelets  &  rein- 
12  oz.  8c  ft. 

Size  8  Oz.  72  Oz. 
14x18  $16.12  $20.16 
15x20  18.00 

16x24  23.04 

20x20  24.00 

20x30  36.00 


PAINTER’S 

Money-back 


7x7,  $15.50;  9x9. 


CLOTH,  9x12, 
guarantee.  C.  0.  0. 


$4.32. 

orders 


24.00 

30.72 

32.00 

48.00 

$22.50 


accepter).  Send  for  catalogue  and  samples. 


You  can  join  over  28,000  New  York  State 
and  Western  Vermont  Dairymen  who  use 
the  sure,  inexpensive  way  to  HERD  IIVIPRO- 
MENT,  through 

SCIENTIFIC  BREEDING 

Get  all  the  facts  about  herd-improving  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  in  your  locality. 

Write  today  to  -  - 


ooperauve 


R.  F.  D.  2 


Inc.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


No 

Other 
Like  It! 


3  MODELS-$99  up 

Greatest  offer  ever  madeby  ^ 
oldest  and  largest  firm  in 
the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the  know-how.  A 
model  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocketbook.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Send  for  FREE 
details.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO..  1-931  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  Tel.  9-1085 

Shippers  of 

New  England's  Finest  Feeding  Pigs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  QIC  crossed.  6-7  wks. 
old — $10.00  each.  8-9  wks.  old — $10.75  each,  lo  wks. 
extras — $11.50  each.  Shioped  C  0  D  on  approval — care¬ 
fully  crated  and  selected.  Connecticut  orders  gladly 
filled  with  vaccinated  pigs  @  85c  extra.  Shipping  .days 
Monday  through  Thursday  by  Railway  Express.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  at  your  depot. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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means: 

/.  Energy 

2.  Sweetness 

3.  More  Food  Flavor 

4.  Cleanliness 

5.  Full  Value 


Superfine 

IcedDrwW 


PERFEa  FOR 
FRESH  FRUITS, 
CEREALS  AND 
BEVERAGES.TOO! 


NEW  PLAN  brings  you  extra  money.  Make  up  to  100% 
profit  without  experience  .showing  new  Christmas. 
JOveryday  card  assortmenis,  1'la.stic.s  tiieam  and  uio. 
Kiddies  Cards.  Wrapping.s.  Unusual,  attractive  gift 
items.  Bonus.  Special  otters.  Send  today  lor  Iree 
samples  28  different  Personal  Christmas  cards.  50  for 
$1.00  up.  Stationei-y.  Coasters. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
98  UNION  AVE.,  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


irs  FUN  TO  LEARN  AT  HOME! 


turn  your 
Spare  Time 
into  DOLLARS! 


UARN  AT  HOME  —  SPARE  TIME 
CUSTOM  TAILORING  FOR  WOMEN 
WELL-ESTABLISHED  SCHOOL 


Moke  Tailoring 

0  Vocation!  — 

Too  Will  Tailor 
Toifr  Own  Garments 


low  COST 

LA$Y  rtpMJ 


SEND 
FOR  FRII 
SQOKIIT 


Metfopdiitan 
Schodf  of 
Tailoring 

Home-Study  Division 


I  4237  South  Indiana  Avenue,  Dopt.  A- 1  •  Chkoqo  15,  lllkiois 


I  Address, 
i  City - 


Stote- 


No.  3029.  Oval  yoke  dress  with  un¬ 
expected  V  in  front  uses  eyelet  trim; 
also  for  simulated  flounce.  Teen-age 
sizes,  8-16.  Size  12,  yards  35-inch; 
4%  yards  eyelet. 

No.  2850.  Pretty  princess  line  dress 
gives  smooth  fit,  yet  is  partial  to  an 
ample  figure.  Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size 
18,  4%  yards  35-inch. 


pattern  included.  Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size 
4,  dress,  1%  yards  35-inch;  bolero,  % 
yard  35-inch;  panties,  %  yard  35-inch. 
No.  3014.  Bustle-bow  playsuit,  but¬ 
ton-on  bonnet  and  a  beruffled  bolero 
are  all  in  one  pattern.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4,  6. 
Size  2,  sunsuit,  1  yard  35-inch;  bolero, 
%  yard  35-inch;  bonnet,  %  yard  35- 
inch  fabric. 


No.  3004.  Walkaway  dress  with  new 
back  fullness  laid  in  a  flat  pleat  fea¬ 
tures  a  picture  perfect  oval  yoke.  Sizes 
12-20;  36-46.  Size  18,  4  yards  39-inch. 
No.  2627.  Suspender-strapped  sun¬ 
dress  with  pert  princess  lines  is  doubly 
useful  with  its  cutaway  bolero.  Pantie 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  new  Summer  Fashion  Book  which 
has  over  150  pattern  designs  for  all  sizes, 
ages  and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  Pattern  Service,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Defrosting  the  Freezer 

WE  FIND  that  our  freezer  needs 
defrosting  at  least  once  a  year  to 
give  the  most  satisfactory  perform¬ 
ance,  and  we  like  to  do  it  just  about 
this  time  of  the  year  before  freezing 
the  season’s  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Some  freezers  come  with  very  ex¬ 
plicit  directions  for  defrosting,  but 
many  do  not.  We  prepare  for  the  job 
of  defrosting  by  assembling  every¬ 
thing  we  will  need;  cartons,  crates  or 
other  containers  to  put  the  frozen 
food  in  when  we  take  it  out  of  the 
freezer,  and  newspapers  and  blankets 
to  cover  it;  plenty  of  hot  water  (a  hot 
plate  or  electric  heater  is  fine  for  a 
large  freezer);  a  putty  knife  or  some 
similar  tool  to  remove  frost  and  ice. 

When  we’re  all  set  to  go,  we  turn 
off  the  freezer,  quickly  remove  all  food 
and  thoroughly  cover  it  with  paper 
and  blankets.  Then  we  put  containers 
of  hot  water  (or  a  heating  unit)  in 
each  section  of  the  freezer.  We  keep 
changing  tlie  water  as  it  cools  off,  and 
as  soon  as  the  frost  and  ice  begin  to 
loosen  we  carefully  scrape  it  off  with 
the  putty  knife  or  other  tool.  We  are 
very  careful  not  to  scrape  or  hit  the 
freezing  tubes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  ice  on  the  tubes  will  fall  off  or 
come  off  easily  in  your  hand  by  the 


time  you  have  removed  the  frost  and 
ice  from  the  sides  and  bottom. 

When  the  freezer  is  completely  de¬ 
frosted,  we  wash  it  quickly  and  wipe 
as  dry  as  possible.  Then  we  close  it 
and  turn  it  on  and  let  it  run  a  few 
minutes  to  get  the  temperature  back 
to  freezing  before  repacking  the  food. 
It  is  important  to  work  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  the  freezing  tubes  do  not  have 
time  to  warm  up  very  much.  The  food 
will  do  practically  no  thawing  if  close¬ 
ly  packed  and  well  covered  while  out 
of  the  freezer. — Margaret  Roe,  Free- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

PROTECT  CLOTHES 
FROM  MOTHS 

The  moth  season  is  here  and  the 
little  worms  or  larvae  head  straight 
for  grease  spots  and  other  dirt;  so 
make  sure  your  clothes  are  clean  be¬ 
fore  you  store  them.  Clean  them  by 
washing,  dry  cleaning,  and  brushing 
and  sunning.  Then  seal  them  in  a  bag 
or  an  air-tight  chest.  As  a  final  precau¬ 
tion,  put  plenty  of  moth  crystals  in 
wdth  them.  Moths  can’t  live  when  they 
breathe  the  fumes  from  the  crystals. 

K  you  lack  bags  and  chests,  wrap 
your  clothes  in  newspaper  —  making 
sure  there  are  no  tears  or  cracks;  seal 
the  package  with  Scotch  tape. 


miSSi 

ELEC.  OR  GAS 

WASHERS 


WASH 

FARM 

CLOTHES 

CLEAN 
•  . 

6  LB.  CAPACITY 


This  ble*.  streamlined  Washer  with  beautiful,  white, 
baked*enamel  finish,  makes  your  wash-hours  easier* 
One-piece  agitator  is  designed  for  I00<^c  sudsing’. 
Soif-draininff  tub  with  optional  pump.  2V4  inch 
balloon  rollers  have  safety  release  bar.  Many  other 
features.  For.  faster  washing,  whiter  clothes,  and 
trouble-free  service  choose  a  Wlnpower  Washer. 
Send  for  free  booklet  today* 

WAREHOUSE  DISTRIBUTOR 


r 


PROJEX  CORPORATION 

46-48  Market  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WINPOWER  MFC.  CO.  "’SiA" 


WET  CELLAR? 

labawco  Pump  Keeps 
YOUR  Cellar  dry 

lABAWCO  Type  P 
Pump  drains  cellars’ 
quickly,  efficiently. 

Ideal  for  wash 
trays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  'round 
use.  ONLY  $6.50! 

Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1500  ^C.SO 

Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  '/•  — Q 

to  1  /3  H.P.  motor.  '  ^ 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50^. 

L.  R.  H.  LABAW  &  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  2  NEW  JERSEY 


say  you  saw  It  In  American  Agrieulturisf- 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here's  how  you  ca 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have 
may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  ^ 

natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  p 
the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you.  Every 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  'd  week 

night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter  s  Fills.  ni^iit. 

— one  each  night.  Third  week— one  every  otn 
Then — nothing!  ,  ^  „  Jefm- 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water,  set  a 

ite  time  for  regularity.  j,rcak 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  pUn 
the  laxative  habit.  ,  ^ .  uoV.it''  f’e- 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  . 
caUBS  Carter's  Pills  “unblock”  the  lov/e'  ^  ,«<•;- 
tract  and  from  then,  on  let  it  make  use  c.  its 
ref  powers..  V,  L  f 

Piirther — Carters  Pills  contain  no  — 

^eak  the  laxative  habit  • . .  with  Carter  b  Pi  •  ‘ 
and  be  regular  naturaUy.  .  i.- 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwo«  niai^  ^j.^^iy. 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter  s  Pills  t  P 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit.  „ , 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  dor 
You’ll  be  gi  ateful  the  rest  of  your  Ufa. 
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An  Off  Wheat  Year 

(Continued  front  Page  8) 

to  buy  it  out, — or  run  it  out,- — an’  have, 
a  boss  that  we  appoint  ourselves.  I’m 
ready  to  hurrah  fur  farmers’  rights 
an’  farmers’  elevators  by  the  baker’s 
dozen.” 

All  agreed  with  Jake,  but  there  were 
two  things  to  prevent  the  farmers  from 
securing  the  private  elevator.  Chad- 
man,  senior,  did  not  wish  to  sell  it,  and 
the  oif-wheat  year  had  so  reduced  the 
larmers’  surplus  funds  that,  even  if  it 
had  been  for  sale,  they  could  not  have 
raised  the  money  to  buy  it. 

When  Mr.  Tibbs  was  disengaged, 
Pam  offered  him  the  socks.  The  price 
he  offered  her  was  so  small  that  she 
was  dismayed  with  the  prospect  of 
what  she  should  receive  in  return. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  she  requested,  as 
the  merchant  finished  dealing  out  a 
little  coarse  brown  sugar  in  payment 
for  the  socks.  “I  had  better  take  less 
sugar,  so’s  to  get  some  candy  and  ter- 
bacco.” 

“More  candy  and  tobacco  in  these 
hard  times?”  exclaimed  the  merchant, 
loudly.  The  farmers  ceased  objecting  to 
the  private  elevator  for  the  moment 
and  bestowed  their  whole  attention  on 
the  girl.  She  felt  as  if  her  voice  was 
strangled  in  her  throat. 

“You  needn’t  mind  about  the  plug — 
I’ll  only  take  one  stick  o^  peppermint,” 
she  faltered,  struggling  for  speech. 

Mr.  Tibbs  took  back  a  cent’s  worth 
of  the  sugar,  tied  the  parcel  and  took 
down  the  candy  jar. 

“You’ll  be  delivering  your  wheat  be¬ 
fore  long,  I  expect,  and  settling  your 
account?”  he  said,  querulously,  while 
wrapping  up  the  stick  of  candy. 

A  laugh  from  Ryerson  relieved  Pam’s 
suffocation  and  brought  back  her  old 
defiance. 

"If  you  look  right  sharp,”  she  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Tibbs,  “you’ll  see  a  load  o’ 
wheat  out  yonder  by  the  hitchin’  post 
that  I  fetched  in  today.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  part  of  it’s  been 
in  the  hopper  an’  been  shoveled  out 
agin.  Jake  Ryerson  will  be  tickled  most 
to  death  to  entertain  the  crowd  by 
tattlin’  the  full  partic’lars.” 

Thereupon  she  gathered  up  her 
meagre  packages  and  swept  past  Ry¬ 
erson  and  the  other  farmers  from  the 
store. 

W  HEN  PAM  had  fed  her  team  with 
prairie  hay  after  reaching  home,  she 
went  into  the  house  and  put  down  on 
the  floor  a  bushel  basket  that  contained 
the  scant  supplies. 

“Land  o’  liberty,  Pameely,  what’s 
the  matter?”  said  her  mother,  who  was 
sitting  by  the  table  cutting  out  a  sea- 
green  patch  for  Danny’s  snuff-brown 
trousers. 

Nothin’  much,”  replied  Pam,  sink- 
wearily  into  a  chair.  Her  face 
moked  ashen  in  the  gray  light  strag- 
l^ing  through  the  little  window  of  the 
dreary  farmhouse  kitchen. 

“One  would  jedge  you’d  spied  a  ghost 
m  broad  daylight;  an’  where’s  the  sack 
0  flour  an’  all  the  other  store  truck 
hat  you  ’lowed  to  fetch?”  pursued  her 
Mother,  laying  down  the  shears  to  cast 
^  startled  look  into  the  basket. 

..  ^t’s  the  ghost  o’  starvation,  mighty 
as  I  didn’t  bring  but  precious 
ktle  store  truck,”  Pam  responded,  tak- 
off  her  blizzard  cap  and  moving 
sarer  to  the  stove. 

Danny  wants  a  stick  o’  candy,” 
ss-id  a  singular-looking  boy,  rising  from 
p  ®^wed-off  chair  and  shambling  up  to 
S'ln  with  outstretched  hand. 

He  was  a  dwarf  in  mind  and  stature, 
ofigh  more  than  sixteen  years  old, 
a^y  scarcely  taller  than  a  boy 
^  ten.  He  had  thin  legs,  broad  shoul- 
^  weazened  face,  in  which 
and  cunning  curiously  bc- 
®  oach  other.  Danny  had  some  rea- 
oning  powers,  but  they  were  chiefly 


used  in  plotting  dangerous  mischief 
with  uncanny  innocence. 

“You  meddled  with  the  wheat  sacks 
after  I  had  filled  ’em,  Danny,  an’  dipped 
out  a  lot  o’  wheat  an’  stuffed  in  gravel, 
didn’t  you?”  asked  Pam. 

Danny  rubbed  his  hands  together, 
chuckling  with  delight. 

“I  cheat  elevator  boss.  I  made  wheat 
weigh  big.  Danny  earned  more  money. 
Danny  wants  a  stick  o’  candy,”  he 
ejaculated,  in  a  high,  shrill  voice. 

“I  couldn’t  git  you  but  a  little  candy, 
fur  I  didn’t  hev  the  money,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “You  spiled  the  sale  of  all  the 
wheat  by  stuffin’  some  of  it  with  gravel, 
an’  I  couldn’t  sell  it  fur  a  single  cent.” 

“  ‘Pears  to  me,  Pameely,  that  you 
might  ’a’  kep’  a  closer  watch  on  Danny, 
knowin’  he  was  onresponsible,  an’  kep’ 
him  out  o’  mischief  v/ith  the  wheat,” 
complained  her  mother.  I  allow  we’d 
better  staid  in  ole  Missouri  than  to 
moved  up  here  six  year  ago  to  die  o’ 
slow  starvation.” 

“I  reckon  you  haint  fetched  me  the 
terbacker  an’  the  liniment,”  said  Simp¬ 
son,  who  was  lying  on  a  wooden  settle, 
swathed  in  dingy  patchwork  quilts.  He 
shifted  his  rheumatic  legs  and  heaved  a 
groan.  “  ’Pears  like  I’ll  go  stark  mad 
fur  want  o’  some  terbacker  to  soothe 
down  my  nerves,  an’  liniment  to  rub 
my  j’ints.” 

Pam  had  no  heart  to  tell  of  her 
experience  at  the  store.  Returning  to 
her  chair,  she  sat  in  brooding  silence 
gazing  at  the  stove,  while  Danny 
crunched  the  stick  of  candy  in  appall¬ 
ing  haste  between  his  small,  sharp 
teeth  and  smacked  his  lips  for  more. 

“Jes’  like  a  gal  fur  business,”  grum¬ 
bled  Simpson.  “I’d  ’a’  fetched  things 
round  all  right  if  I’d  ’a’  hauled  the 
wheat.” 

Pam  gave  a  quick,  sarcastic  laugh. 
“I  never  knowed  you’d  ever  fetched 


things  round  all  right  so  fur.  You’d  hev 
to  start  afore  the  roosters  crow  to  git 
ahead  o’  that  new  boss.” 

Danny  muttered  from  his  sawed-off 
chair  in  fretful  disappointment,  “Mean 
boss  wouldn’t  buy  wheat.  Danny’ll  git 
ahead  o’  him.  Danny  wants  more 
candy.” 

Danny’s  appetite  for  sweets  appeared 
to  be  insatiable,  and  Pam  had  devoted¬ 
ly  indulged  it  to  the  utmost,  squander¬ 
ing  for  the  candy  what  was  needed  for 
the  barest  wants  of  life.  Between  his 
craving  for  candy  and  her  father’s  for 
tobacco,  she  was  kept  continually  upon 
the  rack. 

Rheumatism  and  tobacco  had  re¬ 
duced  the  father  to  a  ne’er-do-well,  and 
though  she  was  but  eighteen  years  of 
age,  Pam  was  now  the  burden-bearer 
of  the  family.  She  plowed  and  planted, 
harvested  and  marketed,  with  scornful 
independence  that  had  made  her  a 
somber  young  recluse,  avoiding  all  as¬ 
sociates. 

That  night  the  girl  knit  till  long  past 
twelve  o’clock  on  another  pair  of  socks, 
which  she  was  to  carry  to  the  station  in 
the  morning  .to  exchange  for  liniment, 
tobacco  and  more  candy. 

It  was  dim  and  chilly  in  the  bare  old 
kitchen,  for  she  turned  the  light  down, 
straining  her  strong  young  eyes  to  save 
the  oil,  and  let  the  fire  burn  low  to 
save  the  fuel,  which  she  had  to  cut  and 
haul  herself  by  snatches  from  the 
timber. 

Pam  had  risen  long  before  dawn  and 
was  very  tired.  She  sometimes  dropped 
asleep  between  two  stitehes;  then  her 
needles  clicked  much  faster,  and  she 
resolutely  labored  till  her  work  was 
finished,  thinking  tenderly  of  Danny  in 
particular,  and  striving  to  control  her 
heart,  hungry  for  appreciation,  grati¬ 
tude  and  love. 

(To  be  continued) 


WHAT’S  COOKIIS^G? 

Aunt  Mathilda  had  more  wrong  opin¬ 
ions  than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at; 
but  since  she  was  a  woman  of  strong 
determination  and  voice,  she  usually 
had  the  last  word.  0  ccasionally ,  though, 
she  met  her  match— like  the  time 
young  Dorothy,  age  9,  told  her  it  took 
only  minutes  to  cook  Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal,  the  hot  cereal  that  is  win¬ 
ning  so  many  new  friends  these  days. 

“Impossible,”  snorted  Aunt  Ma¬ 
thilda.  “You  can’t  cook  a  delicious 
cereal  like  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  in 
only  33^  minutes.” 

“That’s  what  it  says  on  the  box,” 
Dorothy  claimed. 

“Hard  to  believe,”  Aunt  Mathilda 
insisted.  “And  I  should  know.  I’ve 
been  cooking  for  forty  years.” 

“Gee,”  Dorothy  exclaimed,  “you 
must  be  well-done  by  now!” 

Adv* 


SPRCAB  OR 

SREAP 


Children  love  it  and  it’s 
so  good  for  them. 


WoRPS  ID  THE  Wives 

FOR  WOMEN  (i^f^oB/jfcEArHo/ns)  ONLY 


YOU  CERTAINLY 
CAN  PEPENPON 

FLEiSCHMANN'S 
PRY  YEAST  t 


SAY!-Quy  3  packages  at  a  time. 
Keep  it  handy.  Stays  full  strength — 
ready  to  use  at  a  moment’s  notice. 


3  times  as  many  women 

p>«ferFLE|sCHMANN$  YEAST 


Y  breakfast  hint 

iff  ets  with  brown 

Serve  hot  with 

in  oven, 
cream  or  milk. 


THE  MODERN 

SHREDDED  WHEAT 

^OOR/SH/A/6  /00%  ld/^OL£ 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY! 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGBICUL.- 
TUBIST  is  time  well  spent — for  there 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  well  inform¬ 
ed  on  new  things  on  the  market, 
what  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
to  go  to  get  what  you  want.  When 
you  answer  an  “ad”  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion 

Awimcah 

Agrictimorist 
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SICTURED  on  this  page  are  some 

of  the  many  prizes  that  will  go  CpK; 

to  Pomona  and  State  winners  _ 

in  this  year’s  big  statewide  ^  P  M  WJ 

Grange- American  Agriculturist  sugar  Vi  Vi 

cookie  contest.  The  other  day  when  we 

collected  these  prizes  in  order  to  take  W 

pictures  for  this  page,  our  offices  V  .  V  V  V  V  VI  V  Vr 
looked  like  a  grocery  store.  We  enjoyed 

seeing  the  tempting  array  of  foodstuffs,  1^  H 

not  to  mention  that  handsome  farm  .■  ■  V  V  M  V  ^  V-r  W 

freezer  which  will  go  to  the  lucky  V_r  X 1  M  MJ  1.  mJ  MV  ^ 

Granger  who  wins  first  place  in  the 

State  finals.  taking  part  in  final  State  Contest 

In  addition  to  the  slew  of  merchan-  ($3.00  entry  prize  to  each), 
dise  and  cash  prizes  which  are  being  from  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST: 
given  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  to  winners  in  State 

Co.,  Colonial  Molasses  Co.;  Cooperative  contest,  distributed  as  follows: 

First  prize  .  $25.00  From  EMU  STEINHORST  &  SONS,  INC.,  Utieo,  New  York 

Division;  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Co.;  Second  .  20.00  To  the  high  State  winner:  An  IS’/z  eu.  ft.  Steinhorst  Freezer. 

Kraft  Foods  Co.,  and  Emil  Steinhorst  Third .  15.00  _ 

&  Sons,  cash  prizes  are  being  offered  Fourth  .  10.00 

to  State  winners  by  the  Grange  and  Fifth  .  5.00  Prizes  for  the  Pomona  contests  are  donated  locally.  The  names  of  all 

American  Agriculturist  as  follows:  Sixth  .  3.00  now  being  shipped  to  the  Pomona  county  winners  will  be  published  in 

FROM  NEW  YORK  STATE  GRANGE:  Seventh  .  2.00  chairmen,  and  in  many  counties  these  American  Agriculturist  as  soon  as  they 

$159.00  in  entry  prizes  to  contestants  8th  to  27th,  $1.00  each .  20.00  prizes  will  be  supplemented  by  prizes  are  sent  to  us  by  Pomona  chairmen, 


C&mSu^ar 


*®*'^*r  ... 


From  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Co./  Ltd. 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

To  each  of  the  ten  highest  State  winners: 
Two  10-oz.  cans  Gorton's  Codfish  Cakes. 

To  each  of  the  53  Pomona  winners:  One 
10-oz.  can  Gorton's  Codfish  cakes. 


From  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company/  New  York,  N.  Y. 

To  each  of  the  ten  high  State  winners:  A 
Domino  Garden  Basket  containing  13  different 
packages  of  pure  Domino  Sugar. 

To  each  of  the  53  Pomona  winners:  A  two- 
lb.  box  of  Domino  Crystal  Sugar  Tablets. 


From  Kraft  Foods  Company/ 

Chicago,  Illinois 

To  each  of  the  ten  highest  State  winners: 
Holiday  Assortment  Carton  of  Kraft  Cheese 
and  other  Kraft  Products. 

To  each  of  the  53  Pomona  winners:  Two 
packages  of  Frizz  Ice  Cream  Mix. 


From  General  Foods  Sales  Co./ 


Certo  Division,  New  York  City 


From  Colonial  Molasses  Co./  Inc./ 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
To  each  of  ten  highest  State  winners: 
$5.00  Grocery  Certificate;  No.  2V2  Can  Colo¬ 
nial  Molasses;  I  Pint  Bottle  Colonial  Gem 
Syrup. 

To  each  of  the  53  County  winners:  No.  2V2 
Can  Colonial  Molasses;  1  Pint  Bottle  Colonial 
Gem  Syrup. 


To  each  of  ten  highest  State  winners: 
$2.00  in  cash. 


From  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange/ 

Marketing  Division,  Ithaca,  New  York 
To  each  of  the  ten  highest  State  winners: 
1 — 5  lb.  bag  G.L.F.  Pancake  Mix;  1 — 5  lb. 
bag  G.L.F.  Pastry  Flour;  1 — 5  lb.  bag  G.L.F. 
Patent  Flour;  1 — 2  lb.  bag  G.L.F.  Cake  Flour. 

To  each  of  the  53  Pomona  winners:  1  car¬ 
ton  G.L.F.  Pancake  Mix;  I  carton  G.L.F.  Cake 
Flour. 
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YOUR  CHILD 

B/  MARY  GEISLER  PHILLIPS 


No.  4  in  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Child 
Development,  based  on  discussions  at 
Cornell  University  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Leon  Yarrow. 

O  LOVE  and  be  loved  is  a 
fundamental  human  desire. 
From  the  baby  to  the  adult, 
everyone  needs  a  warm,  per¬ 
sonal,  human  relationship: 
he  needs  to  know  that  someone  has  a 
genuine  interest  in  him  and  concern 
about  him. 

Every  child  also  wants  to  know  that 
he  is  “special” — that  you  love  him  not 
just  because  he  is  a  child,  but  because 
he  belongs  to  you,  and  t6at  no  other 
can  quite  fill  his  place.  When  this  is 
true,  he  learns  “love  thy  neighbor”  and 
has  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Behind  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  is  often  found  bitterness  and  a 
desire  for  revenge  against  a  world  in 
which  the  delinquent  feels  unwanted 
and  unloved. 

Your  love  and  companionship  can  be 
the  richest  experience  of  your  child’s 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  him 
confidence  in  meeting  the  difficulties  of 
later  life.  No  child,  says  one  psycholo¬ 
gist,  was  probably  ever  loved  too  much. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought 
that  parents  should  never  display  af¬ 
fection  for  their  children.  They  were 
advised  to  be  casual,  matter-of-fact, 
unemotional  in  the  family  circle.  But 
that  notion  went  out  when  psychologi¬ 
cal  research  led  to  a  greater  knowledge 
of  human  emotions. 

^^Bottled  up”  Feelings 


the  mother  contributes  to  this  self-love 
to  a  great  extent,  he  may  never  pass 
beyond  this  infantile  stage. 

The  next  step  is  a  response  by  the 
child  to  the  care  and  affection  received 
from  his  parents.  In  this  stage  too,  his 
development  may  be  retarded  if  the 
parents  are  jealous  of  the  child’s  devo¬ 
tion,  and  try  to  keep  it  centered  in  the 
family. 

Then  as  the  child’s  nature  unfolds, 
his  love  goes  out  to  playmates  and 
teachers.  This  grows  into  the  age  of 
hero-worship  and  devoted  friendships, 
which  may  prove  stimulating  to  char¬ 
acter  development.  The  boy  wants  to 
be  like  his  Scout  leader.  The  girl  tries 
to  read  the  books  her  admired  teacher 
recommends.  'This  is  a  natural  step, 
and  again  it  should  be  encouraged  and 
nurtured. 

Lastly,  the  youth  reaches  the  stage 
of  interest  in  the  opposite  sex,  and  if 
his  progress  has  been  normal,  he  is 
ready  for  the  development  of  adult 
love.  Of  course,  no  stage  is  entirely 
left  behind.  The  early  love  for  parents 
and  friends  of  one’s  own  sex,  as  well 
as  self-love,  are  not  completely  lost.  To 
some  degree  each  part  of  emotional 
development  is  retained  as  new  affec¬ 
tions  are  added.  But  loving,  like  the 
other  aspects  of  living,  has  to  be 
learned. 

— •  A.A.  — 

MRS.  MITCHFLF 
PINCH-HITS  FOR  ED 


Maybe,  in  your  childhood,  ydu  be¬ 
longed  to  a  family  in  which  feelings 
were  always  bottled  up,  and  therefore 
as  an  adult  you  do  not  know  how  to 
express  your  love.  No  one  can  tell  you 
how — but  if  you  feel  a  surge  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  your  four-year-old,  don’t  sup¬ 
press  it.  Let  it  come  out  naturally. 
Once  you  have  climbed  the  wall  that 
conceals  your  emotions,  you  will  find 
happiness  in  seeing  your  children  flow¬ 
er  under  demonstrations  of  your  deep 
feeling  for  them.  You  may  merely  put 
your  hand  on  a  youngster’s  shoulder  as 
you  pass  him,  give  him  a  special  glance 
of  approval,  use  a  caressing  tone  of 
voice,  or  you  may  show  that  you  care 
by  sharing  his  activities. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  of  expressing  family  affection, 
of  letting  the  child  know  that  he  is 
cherished.  When  your  college  boy 
comes  home,  does  he  find  his  favorite 
cookies  in  the  cookie  jar?  Do  you  sur¬ 
prise  your  daughter  occasionally  by 
pressing  her  favorite  dress  so  that  it’s 
ready  to  put  on? 

A  child’s  emotions  grow  as  he  de¬ 
velops  in  other  ways,  and  you  can  help 
them  grow.  But  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  over-doing  this  matter  of  “mother- 
Parents  have  to  take  care  that 
ihey  do  not  “smother  v/ith  love” — that 
IS,  exert  too  powerful  an  influence  over 
the  child’s  affections.  He  needs  to  have 
feeling  of  security  in  your  love,  but 

the  same  time  he  should  be  expand¬ 
ing  beyond  dependence.  It  is  hard  for 
some  mothers  to  realize  that  being 
constantly  with  a  child,  protecting  him 
irom  every  possibility  of  danger,  and 
granting  every  whim,  are  hindrances  to 
IS  emotional  growth  and  development. 

f'oitr  Sisftgcs  of  Love  . 

The  earliest  stage  in  the  develop- 
brent  of  affection  in  the  child,  psycholo- 
^sts  say,  is  a  love  entirely  centered  on 
^^self  and  his  own  interests.  And  if 


(Continued  front  Page  3) 

little  matter  of  getting  your  pickers 
and  packers  lined  up  when  it  comes  to 
the  harvest  season.  Last  but  not  least, 
there  is  one  awful  headache — namely, 
where  on  earth  are  you  going  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  spray  ma¬ 
terial,  the  boxes,  the  help  and  what 
have  you?  You  fairly  mortgage  your 
soul  to  get  your  crop  to  the  harvesting 
stage,  and  then  what  happens?  The 
bottom  drops  out  of  the  apple  market. 
I’ve  never  known  it  to  fail.  But  some¬ 
how  we  always  survive  and  pop  up 
serenely  the  next  spring  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  this  is  the  year  we 
are  going  to  make  a  killing.  Farmers 
— and  their  wives — are  the  world’s 
greatest  optimists.  If  they  weren’t,  they 
never  would  have  the  heart  to  go  on. 

I’ve  rattled  on  for  quite  a  spell  and 
still  haven’t  told  you  what  a  wonderful 
spring  we  have  had.  A  bit  dry  to  be 
sure  but  a  beautiful  bloom  on  all  the 
trees,  and  so  far  the  foliage  looks  clean 
and  perfect.  This  applies  not  only  to 
our  own  orchards  but  all  over  this  sec¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  danger  of  a  late  frost 
is  past  and,  barring  hail  or  some  other 
catastrophe,  maybe  this  will  be  the 
year.  See?  There  I  go.  I  told  you  we 
were  all  optimists  almost  to  the  point 
of  foolishness. 

Ed  is  home  and  coming  along  nicely. 
If  i  can  keep  him  really  quiet  and  re¬ 
laxed,  everything  will  be  fine. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Ellen  H.  Mitchell 

—  A.A.  — 

Family  strength  grows  through 
building  of  inner  resources  in  each 
member  and  development  of  a  feeling 
of  unity  and  a  sense  of  belonging.  The 
good  family  has  afifection  for  one  an¬ 
other,  respects  each  other’s  differences, 
and  develops  a  sense  of  unity  by  hav¬ 
ing  each  one  share  in  family  fun  and 
work. 
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1  ^  nit  about  3  pounds 

are  fruit.  ^u^on  very  fine-  Measure 

j  fruit.  Grind  or  c  p^^  juice. 

rto  large  sauc  p  •  saucepan  and 

5  iam.  Add  ^  bring  to  a  fal 
LI.  Place  over  tng  stirring  con 

boil,  and  boil  bar  gtir  i 

Remove  !^®tv  tn^  for  5  minufi 

Then  and  /floating  fmit 


BtCIPE  eooKgy 


pRTo/ 


Economical ! 


Extra  Glasses! 


A  Product  of  General  Foods 


and  mighty  good 
next  winter  in  this 
quick,  easy 


Certo  is  a  highly  concentrated  fruit  pectin  product,  and  pectin 

is  the  natural  “jellying”  substance  in  fruits.  With  Certo 

your  jelly,  jam  or  conserve  is  made  quicker  (boil  only  1  minute!) 

. , .  Tastes  better  (fully  ripe  fruit  can  be  used— and  the  flavor  and 
fragrance  aren’t  “boiled  away”)  .  .  .  Fills  an  average  of  50% 
more  glasses  for  the  same  amount  of  fruit!  Make  delicious  jams  and 
jellies  often  with  Certo— you’ll  find  83  recipes  with  every  bottle. 


Lj^ukut  u/ltL 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

Chaff  E-  BABCOCK 


ARMING  in  this  country  is  headed  for 
some  serious  trouble. 

Basically,  this  trouble  arises  from  so- 
called  surplus  production.  Surplus  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  product  of;  (1)  Good  grow¬ 
ing  weather;  (2)  The  mechanization  of  farms 
which  enables  farmers  to  make  good  weather  go 
further;  (3)  Improved  farming  know-how;  (4)  The 
fact  that  the  ratio  between  our  livestock  popula¬ 
tion  (including  poultry)  and  our  human  population 
is  low;  and  (5)  The  fact  that  too  many  Americans 
are  getting  along  on  unpalatable,  inadequate  meals. 

The  Weather 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  say  much  about 
the  weather  here.  It  is  still  the  master  force  in 
agriculture.  But  there  is  one  observation  about  it 
of  which  I  am  quite  sure:  because  of  better  weather 
forecasting,  the  replacement  of  horses  and  mules 
by  tractors,  and  improved  practices  in  drainage  and 
irrigation,  mulching,  etc.,  bad  weather  is  nowhere 
near  as  damaging  to  food  production  as  it  used  to 
be.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  why  so  many  economists 
have  so  consistently  misjudged  this  country’s  food 
production  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mcehstnizafioii 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  one  of  the  chief  results 
of  mechanization,  particularly  of  the  present  day 
widespread  use  of  tractors  on  farms,  is  to  beat  out 
bad  weather  and  take  greater  advantage  of  good. 
But  mechanization  also  means  that  hills  which 
were  too  steep  for  horses  to  handle  are  being  limed 


THIS  IS  THE  "UNIMAL" 

The  strange  animal  below  is  my  symbol  for  animal  ag¬ 
riculture.  It  represents  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  poultry  all  condensed  into  one  unit.  I  call  it 
a  Unimal — Uno  for  short.  The  number  of  Unos  in  the 
country  at  any  one  time  measures  the  overall  strength 
of  our  animal  agriculture  regardless  of  whether  one 
kind  of  livestock,  like  hogs,  may  be  increasing,  or  an¬ 
other  kind,  like  sheep,  may  be  decreasing.  Our  current 
Man-Uno  relationship  is  1.4  Unimals  per  person,  the 
same  as  it  was  during  the  1932-36  drouth  and  depres¬ 
sion  period.  In  the  year  1942-43,  the  ratio  was  1.9  Uni- 
mals  to  1  person.  The  present  low  ratio  is  a  factor  we 
must  consider  in  any  plans  we  make  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  surplus  grain. 


and  fertilized  and  tilled;  that  manure  is  being 
spread  better;  that  seedbeds  are  being  more  close¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  crops  that  are  planted  in  them, 
etc.,  etc.  And,  of  course,  the  tractors  don’t  eat  the 
grass,  hay  and  oats  that  the  horses  and  mules  used 
to  consume.  All  the  acreage  that  was  used  for  the 
growing  of  this  feed  is  now  available  for  growing 
food  directly  for  humans  or  food-producing  live¬ 
stock. 

Farming  Kaiow-How 

When  farming  know-how  is  discussed,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  hybrid  corn  is  usually  pointed  to  as 
an  example  of  what  science  has  done  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  Without  discounting  this  factor  in  food  pro¬ 
duction,  I  could  easily  use  up  the  rest  of  this  page 
just  listing  improvements  in  farm  practices  which 
result  in  better  yields,  even  though  most  farmers, 
like  myself,  “ain’t  farmin’  half  as  well  as  we  know 
how.’’  Anytime  farmers  in  this  country  are  given  a 
price,  the  amount  of  know-how  they  will  mobilize 
wiU  amaze  the  civilized  w’orld. 

Livestock  Population 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  I  bring  out  the  fact  that 
when  all  livestock  and  poultry — in  other  words,  all 
food-producing  animals  and  birds — are  compared  to 
our  present  human  population,  we  have  a  very  low 
ratio  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  converter  and  condenser  of  forage  and 
cereals  in  America  is  livestock  and  poultry.  They 
change  the  feed  they  eat  into  meat,  milk  and  eggs. 
It  takes  so  much  forage  and  even  grain  to  make  a 
pound  of  meat  or  a  pound  of  milk  that  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  tonnage  fed  to  animals  is  enormous. 
Of  course,  much  of  this  disappearance  shows  up  in 
the  form  of  manure  which  is  so  essential  to  build¬ 
ing  up  our  soil  resources. 

Low  Quality  Meals 

A  direct  result  of  our  inadequate  livestock  popu¬ 
lation  has  been;  (1)  A  progressive  loss  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  hay  and  grain;  (2)  A  supply  of  meat,  milk 
and  eggs  which  is  inadequate  to  enable  people  liv¬ 
ing  off  farms  to  eat  the  kind  of  meals  they  like 
best  and  are  best  for  them.  This  has  been  true  even 
when  they  had  the  money  to  buy  the  kind  of  meals 
they  wanted  and  will  remain  true  if  the  price  of 
milk,  meat  and  eggs — because  of  high  support 
prices  for  grain,  export  policies,  production  con¬ 
trols  or  inefficient  production — keeps  the  cost  of 
these  market-making  foods  so  high  they  can’t  buy 
them. 

Market-Making'  Foods 

It  is  about  time  this  country  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  our  production  of  meat,  milk  and 
eggs  which  makes  our  domestic  market  for  forage 
and  grain.  It  also  makes  it  for  a  lot  of  waste  pro- 
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ducts  like  surplus  potatoes  and  citrus  fruit  by¬ 
products  and  by-products  like  bran  and  mids.  The 
grain  grower  who  stores  his  grain  at  a  price  higher 
than  a  livestock  owner  can  afford  to  buy  it  to  feed, 
simply  participates  in  an  action  which  ultimately 
dries  up  his  market.  This  statement  stands  for 
wheat  as  well  as  for  other  cereals  because  we  can- 
•  not  use  for  human  consumption  all  the  wheat  this 
country  can  grow,  even  when  a  lot  is  exported. 

Markot-Making  Meal.s 

The  country  must  also  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
some  meals  make  q  farm  market  and  others  dry 
it  up.  Fortunately,  the  meals  which  make  the  best 
market  are  the  meals  Americans  like  best.  They 
are  meals  which  are  based  on  meat,  milk,  eggs  and 
fresh  fiTiits  and  vegetables.  Not  only  are  such 
meals  nutritious,  the  foods  in  them  make  palatable 
the  vegetables  and  cereals  which  are  needed  for  a 
balanced  diet.  (Examples:  meat  gravy  on  potatoes, 
milk  on  cereal,  the  eggs  in  a  cake.) 

But  we  already  know  in  this  country  that  not 
enough  Americans  eat  the  kind  of  meals  they  like 
best  and  are  best  for  them.  The  stock  explanation 
of  this  indictment  of  the  American  economy  has 
been  that  such  people  couldn’t  afford  them.  This 
conclusion  has  now  at  least  partially  been  dis¬ 
proved.  People  don’t  eat  the  kind  of  meals  they  like 
best  and  that  are  best  for  them:  (1)  Because  of  ig¬ 
norance;  (2)  Because  of  the  unavailability  of  the 
foods;  and  (3)  Because  they  can’t  find  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  them. 

I  therefore  submit  as  my  personal  contribution 
to  ways  and  means  of  getting  out  of  the  trouble 
into  which  farming  is  headed  the  farm  and  food 
program  below. 

Farm  and  Food 
Program 


Teach  the  youth  of  America — while  still 
in  school — the  importance  of  nutritious 

food. 


2^  Fse  modern  selling  techniques  to  alerl 
adult  Americans  to  the  importance  of 
good  nutrition. 


Hold  foremost  in  American  policy  the 
necessity  of  maximum  conversion  of 


waste  foods,  forage  and  surplus  grains  into 
animal  food  products. 


Keep  foreign  aiti  and  foreign  trade  pro¬ 
grams  in  line  with  a  national  policy  that 
protects  and  encourages  animal  agriculture. 


Aid  both  producers  and  consumers  by 
helping  families  maintain  adequate 
diets  of  proper  food  during  national  emer¬ 
gencies. 


^  Substitute  the  forward-looking  idea  of 
soil  building  for  the  defensive  idea  of 
soil  conservation,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  animal  manure  in  thi.s  program. 


Y  Examine  hot  It  private  and  puhllc  re¬ 
search  in  food  and  agriculture,  and 
focus  more  of  it  on  producing  and  market¬ 
ing  more  efficienllv  those  foods  that  Ameri¬ 


cans  like  best  and  that  are  best  for  them 

ill  brief,  the  foods  usually  kept  in  the  famih 

~  6 

refrigerator.  In  tio  other  way  can  we  attain 
the  ideal  of  maximum  farm  production  at 
a  profitable  level  to  farmers^  and  maximum 
nutrition  at  a  reastnudde  coat  to  consumed’ 


f 
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^  Only  Properly  Cooled  Milk  ^ 
is  Quality  Milk 


VViestinghouse 

M'/kCoo/ers 


forced  water 

CIRCULATION 


mean  faster,  more  econom¬ 
ical  cooling.  80  gallons  of 
cold  water  are  circulated 
around  the  cooling  coils  and 
milk  cans  each  minute.  The 
Westinghouse  Built-In 
Water  Circulator  assures 
you  of  more  profits  from 
your  milk. 

Westinghouse  Milk  Cool¬ 
ers  have  the  dependable, 
Hermetically- Sealed,  Drop- 
In  Unit  .  .  .  backed  by  the 
famous  5-Year  Guarantee 
Plan. 


See  your  Westinghouse  Dealer 
for  further  details 


westinghouse  electric  corporation 

Springfield  2,  Mass. 

in  25  Citiei  •  Officei  Everywher* 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


OLD,  NOT  ORIJKNTAJ. 

Last  summer  I  bought  two  rugs,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  orientals,  for  ?275.  I  bought 
them  from  a  person  recommended  to  me 
by  someone  whose  opinion  I  valued,  but 
later  I  found  that  they  were  not  genuine. 

The  woman  who  sold  them  to  me  was 
driving  a  black  Chevrolet  sedan,  either 
1947  or  1948  model,  with  a  Connecticut 
license  plate.  My  chief  reason  for  writ¬ 
ing  you  is  so  that  a  warning  can  be 
given  to  others. 

Our  subscriber  has  plenty  of  com¬ 
pany  as  many  people  have  been  fooled 
by  this  same  racket.  In  case  the 
woman  who  sold  the  rugs  can  be  lo¬ 
cated,  there  would  be  a  good  case  of 
fraud  against  her;  but  the  chances  of 
locating  her  are  not  good,  particularly 
as  our  subscriber  was  not  positive  a.s  to 
the  license  number  on  the  Connecticut 
car. 

It  is  excellent  procedure  to  make  a 
definite  record  of  license  numbers  of 
salesmen,  particularly  if  they  are  driv¬ 
ing  a  car  from  another  state.  One  of 
the  difficulties  of  prosecuting  such 
salesmen  is  that  for  obvious  reasons 
they  operate  in  states  other  than  that 
in  which  they  live. 

Any  reader  who  is  approached  by 
anyone  answering  to  this  description 
will  be  doing  a  great  service  by  noti¬ 
fying  state  or  local  police  immediately. 

—  A.A.  — 

MAKE  A  WILE 

My  wife  and  I  have  a  joint  deed  to  a 
farm  and  a  joint  bank  account.  When  we 
pass  on,  we  want  our  estate  to  be  shared 
equally  by  our  children  but  we  do  not 
want  to  have  to  get  mixed  up  with  law¬ 
yers.  What  is  the  simplest  way  to  do  it? 

Sometimes  a  desire  to  keep  away 
from  lawyers  while  you  are  living  re¬ 
sults  in  their  getting  thoroughly  mixed 
into  your  estate  after  your  death,  and 
then  the  estate  may  be  settled  in  a  way 
contrary  to  your  wishes. 

The  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  is  for 
each  of  you  to  make  a  will  and  to  have 
it  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer.  The  cost  is 
very  reasonable.  You  can  tell  the  law¬ 
yer  what  you  want  to  do  and  he  will 
write  the  will  so  that  it  will  be  legal 
and  yet  carry  out  your  wishes.  Failure 
to  do  this  has  in  many  cases  resulted  in 
family  squabbles  some  of  which  have 
gone  to  court,  with  the  result  that  there 
was  little  to  divide  up  when  the  case 
was  settled. 

This  is  just  a  personal  opinion  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
attempt  to  tie  up  a  bequest  with  all 
kinds  of  provisos  ‘concerning  the  use  of 
the  money.  Leave  your  property  as  you 
wish  but  let  the  heirs  decide  what  they 
are  going  to  do  with  it  after  you 
pass  on. 

—  A.A.  — 

BATTERY  BOOSTERS 

Periodically,  compounds  or  solutions 
are  offered  to  car  owners  which  when 
added  to  the  storage  battery  are 
claimed  to  give  various  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  longer  life,  less  danger  of  bat¬ 
teries  running  down,  etc.  So  far  as  we 
know,  no  scientific  tests  have  ever  in¬ 
dicated  any  benefit  from  addition  of 
any  such  material.  The  very  nature  of 
a  battery  makes  it  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  certainty  any  possible  bene¬ 
fits  or  damage  without  such  tests. 

One  point  is  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance:  Battery  manufacturers  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  make  good  on  guarantees  if 
they  know  that  any  “dope”  has  been 
added  to  the  battery. 

These  facts  would  indicate  that  any 
money  spent  for  any  battery  “booster” 
is  wasted. 

—  A.A.  — 

KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


AT  EBEN  CROSSING 


Glenn  Darlintg,  his  sister  Elizabeth  and  a  friend  were  on 
their  way  home  from  a  dance  over  at  Crary  Mills.  Of  course 
they  all  thoujght  the  train  had  passed  through  Eben  hours 
before. 

Elizabeth  said — “We  never  saw  the  off  schedule  train. 
Our  wrecked  car  was  dragged  30  feet  before  it  was  dumped 
bottom  side  up  in  the  muddy  ditch.” 

The  folks  around  Madrid  couldn’t  believe  Glenn  had 
been  killed — and  his  sister  had  narrowly  escaped  death. 

Their  father  wrote  us  saying . 


Madrid,  New  York 
January  26,  1949 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  check  of  $1,000.00  for 
my  son  Glenn,  Deceased,  and  $56.00  for  my  daughter 
Elizabeth. 

I  would  recommend  this  protection  to  farm  families 
and  to  anyone  else. 

I  want  to  thank  the  North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  for  the  prompt  and  fair  way  they  paid  our 
claim. 

Yours  truly, 


North  Amrrirao  Arriiirnt  Snauranrr  (Company 

konif  ®fl5xr,  209  6d.  £a  &allf  &!rrrt 
<Ll|traga 

_ January  13,  \ q 

Jay  la 

tl^p  nrhyr  nf  James  0,  Darlinr,  Fothur  ord  Bc-nef Iclnry  ^  1,000. 0'J 

oC  Glenn  G.  Larlinf^,  docoaCo'B.  * 


.Thouiiar.d  and  OQ/lOO»  -  »  « 


Dollarn 


TM»OU«M 

LA  SALLE  National  Bank 

3  *2  CMICAOO  ILL'MOIS  2  *2 


3in  Examiner 


«SURANCE  COMPANY 
C  Chicago 

. . 


PAY  TO  THE  ORDER  OF . Eiisahath...£A...2ar-UJlS _ _ _ _ _ 

---  -  -..DOLLARS  £^U>0- 
WboD  profMTly  eadoned.  (hi*  dnft  4od  caaftittiUa  a  raieaM  la  tuU  parmeat  of  claim  under  PoLcy  No.  ..JLr.2i,95661 

lor  inturj  or  PiiUlnad  br  or  on  or 


rATABU  TBBOrOa 

LA  SALLE  NATIONAL  BANE 
a  •  aa  ooacAoo  •  Illinois  a  •  aa 
rm  m-x-cs 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

OF  CHICAGO 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT,  16  CANNON  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


"When  it  comes  to  Balers 

New  Holland  tops  them  all" 


Frank  Alvis,  Princeton,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  writes:  “My  New  Holland 
is  a  money-making  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  ...  I  have  baled  as  much 
as  seven  bales  a  minute.  When  it 


Better  Hay — Easier  to  Feed! 


comes  to  balers,  the  New  Holland 
tops  them  all.” 


When  you  bale  with  New  Holland,  your  hay 
movps  from  the  windrow  into  securely  tied 
bales  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  New  Holland’s 
greater  capacity  turns  out  from  5  to  10  tons 
each  hour  depending  on  hay  conditions  and  the 
size  bales  you  select.  Faster,  surer  baling — 
better  hay  for  feeding  or  selling. 


Only  A  New  Holland  Offers  You  All  These  Farm  Engineered  Features! 


New  Holland’s  smooth,  gentle  action 
carries  the  hay  from  the  windrow  to 
baling  chamber — preserving  the 
valuable,  protein-rich  leaves.  That 
means  better  feed  for  your  animals 
and  better  prices  for  your  hay.  Note 
rectangular  bales  preferred  by  buy¬ 
ers.  Once  the  twine  is  cut,  a  New 
Holland  bale  separates  into  easy- 
feeding  slices.  No  forking,  no  meas¬ 
uring — no  scattering  of  leaves — just 
pick  up  the  slices  and  feed! 


Spring  tines  easily  replaced 
Bale  weight  easily  regulated 
Uniform  bales 

1J4  seconds  to  divide  and  tie 
a  bale 

Automatic  bale'counter 
22  h.p.  auxiliary  engine 
Can  be  used  stationary 


Produces  bales  16"xl8"x36" 
Pneumatic  tires  (750x24) 
Capacity  up  to  10  tons 
per  hour 
Weighs  4900  lbs. 

Handled  by  any  2-plow 
farm  tractor 

* 


Buy  New  Holland  Products  only  from  an 
Authorized  New  Holland  Dealer.  He  will 
give  you  competent  service  and  genuine 
parts.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 


Big  Capacity- 
Up  to  10  Tons  per  Hour! 


Self-feeding 
Self-tying 
Uses  high  tensile 
strength  twine 
No  wires  to  stick  or  tie 
No  blocks  to  drop 
Automatic  bale  sheer 
Floating  type  pick-up  unit 


Trouble-free  Baling  with 
the  only  Certified  Twine! 


New  Holland  Twine  is  the  only 
baler  twine  certified  by  The 
United  States  Testing  Company. 
This  famous  company — America’s 
oldest  and  largest  impartial 
testing  laboratory — has  certified 
New  Holland  twine  for  Quahty, 
Strength,  Uniformity  and  Rodent  Resistance.  Look 
for  the  U.  S.  Testing  Company’s  Seal  of  Approval — 
it’s  only  on  New  Holland.  Black  or  White  twine. 


Save  Time,  Save  Labor  with 
this  Remarkable  Bale  Loader! 

For  faster,  easier  loading,  sim¬ 
ply  hitch  your  New  Holland 
Bale  Loader  to  wagon  or  truck 
and  follow  the  path  of  your 
Baler.  The  New  Holland  Bale 
Loader  picks  up  bales  from  any 
angle  and  carries  them  to  an 
adjustable  discharge  platform.  One  man  stacks 
bales  on  the  truck — another  man  drives.  Two  men 
are  all  the  manpower  needed. 


New  Holland 

World's  Largest  Maker  of  Pick-up  Balers 

New  Holland  Machine  Company,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  SPERRY  CORPORATION 
Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Toronte 


Catalogs  giving  complete  details  about  the  New  Holland  Baler — and  other  New 
Holland  products.  Please  check  items  in  which  you're  interested  and  mail  coupon 
fo:  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1106  Beaver  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


O  Pick-Up  Baler 
n  Baler  Twine 
n  Bale  Loader 
O  Forage  Harvester 
Hay  Pick-Up 


□  Side  Delivery  Rake  O  Cylinder  Corn  Sheller 


n  Hay  Chopper- 
Ensilage  Cutter 
[~1  Forage  Blower 
□  Cylinder  Husker- 


Row  Crop  Attachment  Sheller 


O  Hammer  Mill 
O  Portable  Tractor  Saw 
n  General-Purpose  Mixer 
O  Hydraulic  Loader 
□  Farm  Belting 


Name. 


Street  or  RFD_ 


.County. 


Town  and  State. 
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these  giants,  and  at  the  storm  skies’  forked 
tongue  of  fire.  ‘Yes,’  they  shouted,  ‘Greater 
are  we  even  than  the  Great  Spirit — if  there  is 
a  Great  Spirit! 

“This  arrogance  of  the  giants  pleased  not 
the  Great  Spirit  and,  after  infinite  patience, 
He  grew  tired  of  it  and  of  the  defiance  of 
these  little  men  who  thought  they  were  so 
big.  Again  and  again  He  tried  to  show  them 
the  error  of  their  ways.  But  in  the  long  run 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  Great  Spirit  saw  that 
He  had  made  men’s  bodies  too  large,  and 
that  men  had  made  their  spirits  too  small. 
And  finally,  at  the  end  of  His  patience,  the 
Great  Spirit  caused  the  rains  to  descend,  not 
the  gentle  female  rain  that  mothers  and  nour¬ 
ishes  the  corn  but  the  heavy  male  rain  that 
comes  with  the  wind,  the  thunder  and  the 
forked  fire  to  destroy  and  tear  down  the  corn. 
The  floods  came.  Then  more  rain  and  more 
floods,  until  the  little  men  who  thought  they 
were  giants  were  driven  from  the  plains,  and 
from  the  middle  grounds,  to  higher  and  high¬ 
er  places,  till  finally  they  could  climb  no 
farther  and  the  waters  overflowed  even  most 
of  the  mountain  tops. 

“After  a  time  the  Great  Spirit  caused  the 
waters  to  recede.  Then  He  created  a  smaller 
race  of  men,  and  we  are  like  them.” 

The  old  man  paused,  looked  sharply  into 
the  intent,  upturned  faces  of  his  brother 
chiefs,  and  then  continued: 

“My  brothers,  let  us  take  heed  before  it  is 
too  late.  You,  like  the  giants  of  old,  brag  and 
boast  of  war,  of  the  conquest  of  your  enemies 
by  killing  them  and  taking  their  scalps.” 

Again  he  paused,  and  then  suddenly  raised 
his  voice  and  spoke'  with  solemn  emphasis; 

“I  have  a  vision!  I  know  that  your  ways, 
like  those  of  the  giants  of  old,  are  not  the' 
ways  of  the  Great  Spirit.  We  are  now  the 
little  men  who  talk  big,  perhaps  to  cover  our 
fear,  for  in  our  hearts  we  know  that  we  are 
wrong,  that  the  way  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  the 
only  way.  His  way  is  one  of  love  and  peace, 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  10; 


A  STORY  WITH  IIVDEPENDEYCE  DAY  SIGYIEICAYCE 


the  fire  with  his  calloused  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger,  placed  it  on  his  pipe  and,  when  the 
pipe  was  drawing  well,  slowly  rose  to  his  full 
height,  let  the  blanket  fall  from  his  shoulders, 
and  began  to  speak  in  a  deep,  resonant  voice: 

“My  brothers,  I,  too,  as  you  know,  was 
once  a  fierce  warrior  and  thought  as  you 
think,  boasted  as  you  boast.  But  many  sum¬ 
mers  have  come  and  gone,  and  now,  as  I  draw 
near  to  the  sunset  and  the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds  of  our  fathers,  it  has  been  given  me 
to  see  that  I  was  wrong,  as  you  are  wrong. 
The  finding  of  this  bone  recalls  a  legend  of 
our  ancestors,  and  it  is  given  to  us  now  as 
another  warning  directly  from  the  Great 
Spirit. 

“Many,  many,  oh  so  many  moons  ago, 
there  dwelt  upon  this  land  a  race  of  giants. 
You  behold  the  thigh  bone  of  one  of  them. 
So  swift  and  so  strong  were  these  men  that 
they  could  outrun  the  swiftest  of  the  buffalo 
and  kill  him  with  their  bare  hands. 

“Because  of  their  strength,  they  feared 
nothing.  They  were  quarrelsome,  continually 
fighting  among  themselves  and  with  the 
neighboring  tribes,  boasting  of  their  con¬ 
quests  even  as  you  have  boasted.  There  was 
always  blood  on  the  moon! 

“They  laughed  at  the  Thunder  God,  did 


HE  chiefs  of  all  the  Pawnees  were 
seated  around  the  Council  Fire  and 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  a  giant 
human  thigh  bone  which  had  just 
been  found.  Grunting  their  wonder  and 
apparently  stirred  by  the  sight  of  the  great 
bone,  the  chiefs,  one  after  another,  arose  and, 
as  is  the  way  of  old  men,  began  to  brag 
of  long  past  adventures  and  physical  prowess 
of  their  young  warrior  days. 

All  had  spoken  save  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  chief  of  them  all.  He  alone  sat  in 
silence,  frowning  and  thoughtful.  After  a  long 
time  he  leaned  forward,  lifted  a  live  coal  from 


time  to  Lime 


/ 

Lime  spreading  can  be  done  after  hay  or  grain 

harvest  and  before  corn  harvest  starts. 

/ 


Lime  spreading  is  not  so  much  a  job 
of  liming  a  particular  crop  as  getting 
lime  on  during  the  rotation.  On  the  ^ 
average  farm  liming  is  a  perpetual  job^ 
and  is  never  done.  By  following  a  system 
of  liming  annually,  you  will  never  find 
your  soil  deficient  in  this  important  soil 
need.  Fertilizers  will  have  a  chancy  to 
take  their  full  effect  on  growing  crops. 

Lime  in  the  soil  increases  the  ^avail¬ 
ability  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  supplied  by  mixed  fertilizer.  It 
helps  make  the  soil  more  friable  and 
helps  prevent  plow  sole.  ^ 

Lime  is  not  only  necessary  t^d  legumes, 
but  it  is  also  needed  by  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  practically  all  crops  grown  on  North¬ 
eastern  farms.  / 


/  Lime  can  be  applied  at  any  time.  The 
/  best  time  to  lime  is: 

1.  When  the  soil  is  firm. 

2.  When  you  have  the  time. 

3.  When  lime  is  available. 

That  time  is  now  on  many  dairy  farms 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  Lime  can 
be  spread  on  meadows  after  hay  harvest, 
on  grain  stubble  after  reaping  or  com¬ 
bining,  or  on  pastures  that  are  too  wet 
early  in  the  spring  or  late  in  the  fall. 

Time  To  Fertilize  Too 

Gran-Phosphate  can  also  be  applied 
at  this  timer  of  year  to  pastures  and  hay 
fields.  Then,  if  desired,  the  fields  can  be 
top-dressed  with  manure  later  this  fall 
or  winter. 

Legume  meadows  and  pastures  will 


benefit  greatly  from  top-dressing  with 
grassland  fertilizers  (the  phosphorous  and 
potash  fertilizers)  at  this  time  of  year. 

Your  Service  Agency  Can  Help 

Your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can 
supply  either  bulk  or  bag  lime  at  this 
time  in  quantities  to  take  care  of  your 
demand.  Lime  spreading  service  is  avail¬ 
able  in  most  communities  and  G.L.F.  is 
expanding  its  lime  spreading  service  as 
fast  as  possible. 

G.L.F.  Gran-Phosphate  is  also  avail¬ 
able  through  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 
For  top-dressing  legumes  use  grassland 
fertilizers  .  .  .  0-20-20,  0-19-19  plus 
borax,  or  0-14-14. 

Ask  about  these  soil  builders  today. 
The  men  at  your  local  service  agency  will 
be  glad  to  help  you. 
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Severe  Drought  Hurts  Crops  aud 

Lowers  Milk  Productiou  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


S  THIS  IS  written,  Western 
New  York  is  searing  under 
one  of  the  most  severe  and 
prolonged  droughts  that 
farmers  recall.  Generally 
speaking,  there  has  been  no  rain  for 
more  than  a  month.  At  that  time,  after 
what  many  farmers  then  thought  were 
extremely  dry  conditions,  there  were  a 
few  showers.  In  most  cases,  not  more 
than  a  quarter  inch  of  rain  fell.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  an  occasional 
light  scattered  shower  in  some  areas 
and  not  a  drop  in  other  places. 

These  conditions  were  reflected  in 
testimony  at  milk  price  hearings  in 
Rochester  and  Buffalo  where  producers 


MILK  PRICES 

The  Class  1  milk  price  for  New 
York  City  will  continue  at  19c  per 
hundred  below  the  Boston  price  for 
the  balance  of  1949.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  a  hearing  will  be  held  on 
proposals  for  a  new  formula. 

The  Boston  formula  is  based  pri¬ 
marily  on  three  factors:  1.  The 
general  price  level.  2.  The  level  of 
department  store  sales.  3.  The  cost 
of  dairy  feed  and  farm  labor.  The 
price  is  also  affected  by  the  per¬ 
cent  of  all  milk  that  is  sold  as 
fluid  milk  during  the  past  year. 

The  June  uniform  price  for  the 
New  York  City  area  is  estimated  at 
$3.57. 


asked  that  Class  1  milk  be  priced  at 
$5.80  per  hundredweight,  July  through 
September.  This  would  be  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  June  price  was  $5.40. 

In  opposition  to  price  increases  there 
was  evidence  that  production  through 
May  was  unusually  heavy,  but  this  was 
attributed  to  higher  feeding  during  the 
winter  because  of  availability  of  feed, 
and  earlier  pasturing  this  spring.  How¬ 
ever,  peak  production  was  reached  one 
to  two  weeks  earlier  this  year,  and 
from  the  peak  the  drop  was  rapid. 

Corn  Not  Sprouting' 

Typical  of  testimony  was  that  of 
Oscar  G.  Smith  of  Livonia,  president  of 
the  Rochester  area  producers’  agency. 
He  said:  “Corn  in  the  ground  is  not 
sprouting,  and  a  light  crop  is  indicated. 
If  we  don’t  get  a  lot  of  rain  soon, 
there  will  not  be  enough  corn  to  fill 
silos.  Oats  were  planted  reasonably 
6arly,  but  due  to  drought  are  only  six 
fo  eight  inches  high.  The  hay  crop  is 
poor;  some  farmers  will  not  get  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Dairymen 
are  feeding  grain  heavily  and  some  are 
hauling  water.  Pastures  are  nil.” 

William  Rothfuss  of  Penfleld,  dairy- 
wan  and  Farm  Loan  Association  direc¬ 
tor  for  Monroe  and  Wayne  Counties, 
said  crop  conditions  this  year  are  the 
reverse  of  last  year.  As  a  result,  he 
said.  May  and  June  loan  payments  were 
down  and  the '  number  of  delinquents 
high. 

Conditions  Critical 

Here  at  Gannett  Farms  we  find  that 
'  these  reports  are  not  exaggerated.  The 
other  day  I  dug  up  some  corn  that  had 
been  planted  two  to  three  weeks  ago 
and  found  the  kernels  as  hard  as  the 
day  they  went  in.  Some  of  our  com 
''^as  planted  early  in  May,  but  cold 
Wghts  apparently  gave  it  a  setback. 
We  dragged  up  and  replanted  one  lot, 
ut  that  has  not  sprouted. 

Pastures  in  most  cases  failed  to 
oome  back  after  early  grazing.  Grass 
Silage  on  improved  fields  made  a  good 
fst  cutting  but  we  have  not  been  able 
®  ^aze  them  since  or  get  a  second 
cutting.  Our  alfalfa-brome  hay  is  a 


better  than  average  stand  but  the  hay 
is  not  top  quality.  We  have  pastured 
two  10-acre  lots  of  oats  that  we  had 
intended  for  grain. 

Seedings  that  went  in  this  spring 
made  a  slow  but  fair  start,  and  now 
appear  to  be  burned  out.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  lots  that  we  would  like  to  plant 
to  Sudan  grass  but  have  been  unable  to 
plow  them  because  the  soil  and  sod  are 
so  hard. 

Orchards  in  many  cases  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  the  effects  of  drought.  To¬ 
matoes  in  some  sections  have  had  hard 
going.  Some  beans  are  up  nicely  and 
others  had  not  been  planted  the  third 
week  in  June.  Some  farmers  wondered 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  risk  seed 
and  fertilizer. 

^  ♦ 

50  Acres  of  Muck  Rums 

More  than  100  men  battled  a  persis¬ 
tent  muckland  fire  south  of  Sodus, 
Wayne  County,  for  nearly  a  week.  The 
muck  fire,  a  by-product  of  drought,  was 
the  largest  and  most  stubborn  recalled 
in  this  section.  For  days,  earth-moving 
equipment  and  firemen  fought  a  stub¬ 
born  battle,  but  the  fire  was  not 
brought  under  control  until  a  “water 
lift”  was  put  into  operation. 

Tank  trucks  used  by  large  fruit 
growers  for  hauling  water  to  their 
spray  rigs  were  loaned.  These  hauled 
water  for  two  miles  in  continuous  re¬ 
lay.  Then  Sodus,  Williamson  and  Pal¬ 
myra  fire  engines  pumped  the  water 
through  2,000  feet  of  hose.  About  two 
and  one-half  miles  of  hose  was  in  use 
and  a  pressure  of  about  300  gallons  a 
minute  was  maintained  without  in¬ 
terruption  for  about  10  hours. 

*  *  * 

Girasslanclers  Arc  Coming 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Grassland 
Farming,  a  national  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers,  will  hold  their  annual  meeting 
at  Gannett  Farms,  West  Henrietta, 
July  14.  Prof.  C.  B.  Bender,  writer  of 
the  article  on  grass  silage  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  cover  page  of  the  May 
21  issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  is 
chairman.  He  is  on  the  extension  staff 
of  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College. 

On  that  afternoon,  from  2:00  to  4:30, 
there  will  be  a  field  meeting  with  dis¬ 
cussion  led  by  Bender,  George  Serviss, 
GLF  agronomist;  Dr.  C,  E.  Guterman, 
research  director,  and  Hugh  M.  Wilson, 
soil  conservationist  at  Cornell. 

—  A.A.  — 

HORSESHOE  PITCHING 
CONTEST  APPLICATIONS 
DUE 

N  PAGE  11  of  the  June  18  issue 
we  announced  the  resumption  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  State  Fair 
Horseshoe  Pitching  Contest.  One  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  prizes  will  be  offered, 
with  fifty  dollars  going  to  the  new 
State  Champion. 

In  order  to  make  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  selecting  county  winners  to 
compete  at  Syracuse,  it  is  important 
that  applications  be  received  soon.  Ten¬ 
tative  deadline  has  been  set  for  July  19. 

If  you  like  to  pitch  horseshoes,  sit 
down  now  and  write  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367-HP,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
and  say  that  you  are  planning  to  enter 
the  contest. 

Here’s  a  suggestion;  In  sharpening 
up  your  eye  and  arm,  take  the  time  to 
lay  out  a  court  correctly  and  use  reg¬ 
ulation  shoes  when  you  practice.  When 
you  get  to  the  State  Fair  Contest  you 
will  find  clay  courts,  and  the  shoes 
stay  where  they  drop.  You  can’t  “slide 
them  in”  at  Syracuse,  so  remember 
this  when  you  are  practicing. 
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7!^s  con/ neecf /^f^^nese 

Mineral  deficiency  is  not  apparent  right  away.  Yet  your  livestock 
may  be  suffering  from  lack  of  minerals  because,  in  many  areas, 
locally  grown  feeds  are  deficient  in  minerals  essential  to  animal 
nutrition  in  small  (or  trace)  amounts  .  . .  NOW 


STERLING 


TAoceyftorie/caC 


BLUSALT* 


Supplies  Salt  Enriched  with  Cobalt,  Iodine,  Manganese, 
Iron,  Copper  and  Zinc  in  Proper  Balanced  Amounts 


FOR  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 
FOR  HEALTHIER  OFFSPRING 
FOR  GREATER  LIVESTOCK  PROFITS 


For  example,  manganese  helps  prevent  sterility  in  dairy  cattle  .  .  . 
increases  ability  of  females  to  lactate  .  .  .  also  helps  prevent  perosis 
in  growing  chickens  .  .  .  improves  eggshell  texture  and  quality. 

Sterling  Trace  Mineral  blusalt  for  "free  choice”  feeding  is  the 
simplest  and  easiest,  the  safest  and  most  effective  way  to  provide  ani¬ 
mals  with  essential  trace  minerals  ...  in  addition  to  salt  necessary  in 
all  livestock  diet. 


*BiuSAiT  Reg.  U.  S. 
PatentOffice— a  distinc¬ 
tive  blue  salt  for  your 
protection  against  sub¬ 
stitutes. 


Insure  your  livestock!  Feed  Sterling  Trace  Mineral  Blusalt  "Free 
Choice.”  Available  in  100  lb.  Bags,  50  lb. 

Blocks,  4  lb.  Liks.  Ask  your  dealer  today! 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC,,  Scranton,  Pa. 


ESPECIALLY  VALUABLE  in  gardens  con¬ 
taining  stones,  roots,  trash,  etc.  Has  three 
shovels  and  underground  knife  mounted  on 
sturdy  frame  with  16-in.  wide-rim  wheel. 
Works  smoothly  and  easily  in  any  soil. 
Cultivates,  cuts  weeds  at  their  roots  and 
levels  the  ridges.  Ideal  garden  cultivation. 
Works  9-in.  wide  strip,  as  fast  as  you  can 
walk.  Now,  save  yourself  a  lot  of  time  and 
hard  work  and  have  a  far  better  garden. 
Only  $8.50,  plus  parcel-post  from — 

BARKER  MFS.  CO.,  Box  223,  David  City,  Nebr. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ALDEN  CO., 
132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


SENTRY 

Large  outdoor 
trap  captures  flies 
by  the  millions 
SAFELY  EASILY 
,  .  .  just  bait  with 
food  scraps  or 
animal  feeds  every 
two  weeks  and 
empty  flies  .  .  . 
the  catch  will 
amaze  you  1  All 
metal,  rust- proof 
to  control  flies  for 
years. 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 


FLY  TRAP 


18  Days  Catch  Nearly 
One-Half  Bushel 


POSTPHID  Only  $3.95  ™  3  for  $11.00 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order  Today 


BATH  METAL  PROD.  CO.  Bath,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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THE  EDITORIAL  PAOE 


TOE  EASE  FOn  MILK 

ECENTLY  I  was  congratulating  myself  because 
we  have  excellent  water  on  the  farm  and  because 
I  don’t  have  to  use  the  bad-tasting  city  water 
except  when  I  am  in  the  office.  My  daughter-in-law 
Tennie,  Robert’s  wife,  said  the  poor  city  water  didn’t 
bother  her  or  Robert  for  when  they  are  thirsty 
they  always  drink  milk.  They  use  three  or  four 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  the  two  of  them. 

Then  I  remembered  that  Mrs.  Eastman  had 
brought  up  all  three  of  our  boys  to  drink  lots  of 
milk.  As  a  result,  none  of  them  ever  had  any  great 
desire  for  coffee  or  tea.  Now  they  are  bringing  up 
their  own  children  in  the  same  way.  To  be  sure, 
their  milk  bills  look  big,  but  milk  is  still  the  best 
and  cheapest  food.  It  supplies  one-half  of  a  family’s 
nutritive  needs  at  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  a 
moderate-price  food  basket. 

One  quart  of  milk  supplies  approximately  100  per 
cent  of  the  daily  calcium  requirements  of  the  av¬ 
erage  man.  Dr.  C.  M.  McCay,  famous  nutrition  spe¬ 
cialist,  says  that  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  is  the 
best  preventative  against  the  loss  of  calcium  in  the 
body  through  aging. 

A  quart  of  milk  also  furnishes  the  following  per¬ 
centages  of  daily  nutritive  requirements:  riboflavin 
(vitamin  G),  82%;  phosphorus,  67%;  protein,  49%; 
vitamin  A,  30%;  thiamin  (vitamin  Bl),  22%;  vita¬ 
min  C,  19%;  niacin,  6%;  and  3%  of  iron  needs  of 
the  human  body.  There  is  no  waste  in  milk  because 
every  drop  can  be  used. 

A  quart  of  milk  is  equal  in  energy'  value  to  ap¬ 
proximately  any  one  of  the  following:  1  lb.  lean 
beefi  9  eggs,  6  lbs.  tomatoes,  6  lbs.  spinach,  13 
small  oranges,  3  broilers,  7  bananas,  5  lbs.  raw 
cabbage. 

In  Russia  it  takes  an  hour  and  18  minutes  of 
work  for  a  man  to  earn  the  price  of  a  quart  of 
milk.  In  this  country,  the  average  T^y  for  10 
minutes’  work  buys  a  quart  of  milk. 

SAYS  WE  EAT  TOO  MLI  H 

“Some  time  ago  I  read  an  excellent  editorial  in 
your  paper  entitled  ‘Shove  Back  From  The  Table.’ 
Some  25  years  ago  I  was  going  through  the  same 
troubles  referred  to  in  jmur  editorial — overweight 
and  other  ailments  from  eating  too  much.  I  found 
that  I  had  to  do  something  about  it. 

“I  began  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  every  morning 
before  breakfast.  Then  I  ate  a  hearty,  wqll-balanced 
breakfast  and  a  well-balanced  midday  meal  and  om¬ 
itted  the  third  meal  entirely.  One  gets  the  good  not 
of  the  amount  he  eats  but  only  of  what  he  digests. 
As  one  gets  older,  the  system  becomes  less  vigorous 
and  digestion  takes  longer.  Also  less  food  is  needed. 
But  all  too  often  as  we  get  older  we  eat  more  instead 
of  less. 

“Within  three  months  of  my  omitting  the  third 
meal  my  weight  went  down  to  normal  and  my 
ailments  gradually  left  me.  I  sleep  well  and  keep 
well  because  I  get  the  good  of  all  I  eat.  This  is  not 
advice  for  persons  under  fifty  years  or  for  those 
who  still  do  heavy  physical  labor.” — E.S.M. 

OST  of  us  would  find  that  leaving  out  one  meal 
is  a  rather  strenuous  program,  and  certainly  it 
should  not  be  undertaken  without  the  advice  of  a 
physician.  Nevertheless,  E.S.M.  is  right  about  the 
need  of  most  people  beyond  fifty  cutting  down 
their  food  intake,  and  it  would  seem  that  by  that 
age  most  of  us  ought  to  have  built  up  enough  will¬ 
power  to  shove  back  from  the  table  still  a  bit 
hungry  or  at  least  without  that  stuffed,  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  which  is  Nature’s  way  of  telling  us 
that  we  have  just  made  hogs  of  ourselves. . 

ha:\dle  machines 

WITH  RESPECT 

N  A  FARM  COMMUNITY  the  other  day  a  farmer 
was  driving  a  tractor  straight  up  a  too-steep  hill. 
Suddenly  the  tractor  tipped  over  backwards.  The 
farmer  never  had  a  chance.  His  abdomen  was 
crushed  and,  apparently  in  terrible  agony,  he  had 
grasped  some  small  bushes  and  used  them  to 
strangle  himself. 

In  the  same  community  a  few  days  later  another 


S.  R.  Cadiffuut 


farmer  was  badly  hurt  with  a  tractor.  Similar  acci¬ 
dents,  usually  preventable,  happen  every  day. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  lacerate  the  feelings  of  rela¬ 
tives  by  giving  names  and  places.  But  there  is  use 
in  printing  these  harrowing  details  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  make  YOU  stop  and  think.  Keep  sending 
in  the  newspaper  clippings  or  first-hand  accounts  of 
accidents  and  we  will  keep  bringing  them  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  in  the  hope  that  thereby  we 
may  save  some  lives. 

One  common  cause  of  serious  accidents  is  leaving 
the  tractor  engine  running  while  you  tinker  with 
some  repair.  Never  forget  how  deadly  a  machine 
can  be! 


THE  WORLD  NEEDS  IT 

'T’HE  other  day  on  a  train  I  visited  with  a  man 
from  Kansas  who  had  been  attending  the  In¬ 
ternational  Rotary  Convention  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  enthusiastic  over  the  opportunity  that  he 
and  his  wife  had  had  to  meet  thousands  of  fellow 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★ 

I  pray  that  risen  from  the  dead, 

I  may  in  glory  stand; 

A  crown,  perhaps,  upon  my  head. 

But  a  needle  in  my  hand. 

(Grandma’s  Prayer  by  Eugene  Field) 

Rotarians  from  all  over  the  United  States  in  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  and  to  listen  to  the  speeches 
of  some  of  the  great  men  of  these  times.  In  com¬ 
menting  on  this  meeting  of  Rotarians  a  newspaper 
columnist  said  in  effect  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
conventions  that  had  been  held  in  New  York  City 
in  years. 

There  are  now  about  6,600  Rotary  clubs  in  eighty 
countries,  with  a  membership  of  approximately 
320,000  business  and  professional  men.  Add  to  Ro¬ 
tary  the  Kiwanis,  Exchange  and  Lions  service  clubs 
and  you  have  one  of  the  finest,  most  constructive 
groups  of  organizations  in  the  world.  Their  primary 
purpose  is  simply  to  increase  understanding  of  one 
another  and  to  foster  good  fellowship,  something 
that  the  old  world  needs  more  than  anything  else. 

LATE  CUTTING  MEANS  POOR  HAY 

HE  NEW  JERSEY  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  last  year  conducted  a  hay  survey  to  de¬ 
termine  the  quality  of  hay  made  on  New  Jersey 
farms.  It  was  found  that  late  cutting  was  the 
largest  factor  in  making  poor  hay. 

The  survey  showed  also  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  musty  or  mildewed  hay  due  to  being 
baled  or  put  into  the  mow  before  it  was  properly 
cured. 

LOTS  OF  WORK  BUT  NO  BERRIES 

OT  a  year  goes  by  that  I  don’t  get  some  crop  or 
garden  experience  that  emphasizes  what  the 
farmer  is  up  against  in  trying  to  make  a  living. 

Last  year  I  bought  300  strawberry  plants,  set 
them  out,  and  they  all  died.  The  nursery  replaced 
them.  I  set  those  out — and  they  died. 

Then  I  got  some  local  plants,  set  them  out,  and 
they  lived.  We  took  good  care  of  the  bed,  carefully 
mulched  it,  left  the  mulch  on  longer  this  spring  than 
is  usually  necessary,  and  the  strawberries  blossomed 
well.  Then  we  got  a  succession  of  frosts  and  nearly 
wore  the  straw  out  putting  it  on  and  off  the  berries. 


Finally,  there  seemed  to  be  a  good  set  of  green 
berries. 

Then  came  the  drought.  Result:  two  or  three 
quarts  of  berries  where  there  should  have  been  at 
least  two  or  three  bushels! 

Now,  supposing  that  had  been  a  large  commercial 
patch  of  berries,  or  a  commercial  patch  of  anything 
that  went  bad,  or  a  dairy  herd  that  a  farmer  had 
taken  three  or  four  years  to  grow,  only  to  have  it 
struck  by  Bang’s  Disease  or  mastitis?  That  is  one 
of  the  many  problems  a  farmer  is  up  against  on 
the  production  side — and  his  marketing  problems 
are  just  as  big.  And  yet  the  average  consumer 
thinks  farmers  are  getting  rich! 

HOW  TO  BEAT  THE  DROUGHT 

HE  long-prevailing  drought — the  worst  in  many 
years  —  reminds  me  of  my  friend  Arthur 
Palmer’s  story  about  the  terrible  drought  that  once 
lasted  in  the  West  for  three  years.  It  finally  got 
so  bad,  according  to  Arthur,  that  they  had  to  pump 
water  into  the  bed  of  the  Republican  River  in  order 
to  keep  it  from  warping! 

Arthur  claims,  also,  that  the  wells  all  went  dry 
and  a  couple  of  enterprising  young  farmers  took 
up  the  well  holes,  sawed  them  into  sections,  and 
sold  them  for  fence  post  holes! 

The  present  drought  is  no  laughing  matter,  but 
we  might  just  as  well  laugh  as  cry.  Hay,  particularly 
on  old  meadows,  is  the  worst  I  have  seen  it  in  many 
years;  pastures  are  drying  up  and  milk  production 
is  falling  off’;  oats  are  heading  out  on  too  short 
straw,  and  row  crops  in  general  are  off  to  a  bad 
start. 

The  problem  now  is  what  farmers  can  do  about 
it.  Of  course,  steps  to  meet  a  bad  crop  year  should 
have  been  taken  in  preceding  years.  For  example, 
good  farm  practices  show  up  now  more  than  ever. 
Improved  pastures  are  a  godsend,  in  a  time  like 
this.  I.,and  kept  improved  with  plenty  of  humus  and 
plant  food  stands  up  well  during  a  drought;  deep- 
rooted  legumes  like  alfalfa,  ladino  and  birdsfoot 
trefoil  are  paying  off  now. 

There  are  some  steps  that  I  hope  you  have  already 
taken;  some  you  can  still  take.  See  page  5. 

BEST  WAY  TO  GROW  PEAS 

N  APRIL  21  we  drilled  in  broadcast  a  patch 
of  peas,  about  one-third  Thomas  Laxton  and 
one-third  of  a  later  variety.  About  two  weeks  later 
we  finished  the  quarter  acre  piece  by  drilling  the 
other  third  to  Thomas  Laxton. 

On  June  18,  or  in  just  58  days,  there  were  bushels 
of  peas  ready  to  pick  and  freeze  in  the  first  patch. 
The  other  two  strips  will  be  coming  along  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  a  little  later.  The  ground  was  heavily^ 
manured,  had  an  application  of  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer,  and  was  limed.  There  isn’t  a  weed  in  the  patch. 

If  you  live  on  a  farm  and  have  the  land,  why 
bother  to  grow  peas  in  a  garden  and  go  to  all  the 
work  of  keeping  them  cultivated,  weeded  and 
staked  up  ?  We  will  have  all  the  peas  for  year-round 
use,  both  fresh  and  frozen,  that  three  families  can 
eat. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

OHN  F.  RITTELL,  Jr.,  tells  this  story  in  the 
Ford  Truck  Times: 

“Recently  I  stopped  at  a  home  to  deliver  some 
goods.  The  owner  came  running  to  me  and  asked  if 
I  would  take  his  wife  to  the  hospital  quickly,  as 
a  new  baby  was  just  about  to  arrive. 

“I  hurried  into  the  house  and  brought  out  clothing 
and  other  necessities.  The  expectant  father  jumped 
in  beside  me  and  we  raced  to  the  nearest  hospital. 
I  knew  there  was  no  time  to  lose — every  precious 
second  counted. 

“In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  the  hospital.  I 
looked  over  at  the  father,  who  had  all  of  a  sudden 
turned  white  as  a  sheet.  In  a  weak  voice  he  said  to 
me,  ‘Oh,  my  gosh!  I  forgot  my  wife!’  ” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

dry  li%^EATIIEIls  spite  of  very  serious  drought  in  the  Northeast, 

crops,  nation-wide,  look  excellent.  In  the  Northeast, 
pastures  and  meadows  dried  up  in  June  when  pastures  should  be  at  their  best; 
strawberries  were  hard  hit,  and  all  crop  growth  slow. 

If  heavy  rains  come  and  permit  plowing,  extra  hay,  where  needed,  can  be 
grown  by  putting  in  sudan  grass  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  July.  Use  400 
pounds  of  fertilizer  such  as  10-10-10  for  rapid  growth.  Use  20  to  30  lbs.  of  seed 
per  acre  and  put  it  in  not  over  2  inches  deep.  Where  drought  killed  new  seed- 
ings,  consider  reseeding  alfalfa,  ladino  or  a  legume  grass  mixture  not  later  than 
August  15,  if  moisture  is  adequate. 

CONGRESS:  Congressional  leaders  want  to  adjourn  early  in  summer. 

Time  for  considering  many  bills  is  therefore  short,  and 
chances  of  passing  many  of  them  grow  slimmer  day  by  day. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  by  Congress  to  pass  the  Brannan  Agricultural  Plan 
now.  Instead,  the  Aiken  Law  will  probably  be  repealed  or  postponed,  and  pres¬ 
ent  high  support  prices  continued  for  another  year.  Farmers  will  get  a  “selling” 
by  government  employees  aided  by  some  labor  leaders,  hoping  that  the  plan 
will  be  a  potent  campaign  issue  next  fall,  and  that  the  plan  might  be  enacted 
into  law  next  year.  There  will  be  plenty  of  politics  in  the  farm  program ! 

Bill  to  permit  Secretary  Brannan  to  try  out  direct  subsidy  pa3Tnent  on  hogs 
might  pass.  Objection  raised  is  that  allowing  retail  pork  prices  to  drop  and 
paying  grower  a  subsidy  would  certainly  lower  prices  of  all  other  types  of  meat. 
Also  possibility  that  potatoes  and  eggs  might  be  included  in  the  bill. 

Chances  for  passing  of  bill  removing  taxes  and  restrictions  on  oleo  are  slight. 
U.  S.  Senate  has  approved  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  It  will  become 
effective  July  1  if  enough  other  nations  ratify  it.  The  agreement  provides  for 
international  movement  of  456  million  bushels  of  wheat,  with  U.  S.  exporting 
168  million  bushels.  Maximum  price,  $1.80  a  bushel;  minimum,  $1.50  this  year, 
decreasing  to  $1.20  in  four  years.  Subsidies  estimated  at  84  million  this  year 
will  go  to  U.  S.  growers  for  wheat  exported  under  Agreement.  Northeast  farm 
leaders  opposed  Agreement.  It  will  work  to  disadvantage  of  dairymen  and 
poultrymen!- 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Taft-Hartley  law  will  not  be  repealed.  It  may 
be  changed,  but  Labor  will  certainly  not  get  all  it  hopes  for. 

BUSINESS  BAROMETERS:  industrial  output  is  dropping.  Taking 

average  industrial  production  from 
1935-39  as  100,  the  index  of  production  for  April  was  179;"  March,  184;  last 
October  and  November,  195. 

For  the  first  3  months  of  1949,  consumers  spent  about  2^^%  less  money 
than  they  did  in  the  last  quarter  of  1948.  However,  decreased  spending  by  busi¬ 
ness  is  more  of  a  factor  in  the  so-called  business  recession  than  lower  consumer 
spending. 

Favorable  Factors.  1.  Debts  (excluding  government  debts)  are  lower  than  in 
1929,  and  savings — a  backlog  of  potential  spending — are  higher.  2.  There  has 
been  less  stock  market  speculation.  3.  Unemployment  has  not  reached  serious 
proportions  and  buying  power  continues  high. 

Unfavorable  Factors.  1.  Due  to  improved  living  standards  a  relatively  high 
proportion  of  consumer  buying  is  for  equipment,  the  buying  of  which  can  be 
postponed.  2.  Many  new  small  businesses  are  vulnerable  because  of  inadequate 
financing  or  lack  of  experience.  3.  With  all  prices  on  a  higher  level  than  in  1929, 
it  is  difficult  for  a  business  or  farm  to  lower  production  costs  and  easier  to  lose 
money  than  when  prices  are  at  a  lower  level. 

Business  Is  headed  either  for  a  low  spot  in  the  business  cycle,  in  which  case 
recession  might  be  relatively  short;  or,  a  post-war  deflation  has  started,  which, 
judging  by  past  history,  would  probably  last  10  years  or  more. 


JULY  the  Fourth’s  the  only  day  on 
which  I’d  go  out  of  my  way  to  eat 
my  dinner  off  the  ground  with  ants 
and  flies  a-crawlin’  ’round.  For  most 
the  year  I  will  insist  that  picnics 
never  would  be  missed,  ’cuz  normally 
I  can  not  stand  to  eat  food  that’s  been 
mixed  with  sand  or  have  to  keep  a 
wary  eye  out  for  bugs  on  the  lemon 
pie.  I  don’t  agree  that  lemonade  is 
quite  the  finest  drink  that’s  made; 
there’s  something  better,  it  would 
seem,  than  lappin’  up  some  warm  ice 
cream  or  takin’  my  post-dinner  nap 
with  some  strange  youngster  on  my 
lap. 

However,  Independence  Day  is  one 
time  I  can’t  stay  away  from  our  big 
picnic  in  the  park,  I  like  to  go  and 
stay  ’til  dark.  The  disadvantages  are 
there  but  this  one  day  I  do  not  care; 
somehow  the  year  is  not  complete 
unless  I  stand  out  in  the  heat  and 
hea.r  some  judge  or  senator  who  is  an 

_  old-time  orator.  It  always  makes  me 

that  we  have  got  a  darn  good  land,  by  gee,  'cuz  while  he’s  viewin’ 
"'Uth  alarm,  I  look  ai’ound  and  know  that  harm  can’t  come  to  people  smart 
enough  to  sleep  right  thru  that  kind  of  stuff. 


Setteft . . . 
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Lumber  engineers  were  the  first  to 
bring  arched-roof  post-free  buildings 
to  the  farm.  The  Machine  Shed  and 
general  utility  building  shown  above 
is  another  fine  example  of  the  best  in 
farm  construction.  This  building  is 
framed  with  glued  laminated  wood 
rafters,  continuous  from  foundation 
to  roof  ridge.  That  makes  the  building 
strong,  rigid,  and  exceptionally  wind- 
resistant. 

With  floor  space  36'  x  60',  and  a 
clear  space  of  20'  to  the  roof  ridge 
inside,  you  have  room  here  for  just 
about  any  machine  ever  used  on  the 
farm.  Convenient  "drive-through”  is 
provided  by  doors  at  both  ends— one 
12'  X  12',  the  other  12'  x  14'. 

If  you  would  like  to  own  this  ma¬ 
chine  shed — or  a  new  barn,  poultry 
house,  hog  house,  corn  crib,  silo, 
garage  or  any  other  lumber-built 
building  needed  on  the  modern  farm — 
see  your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer.  At 
his  office  you’ll  find  the  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service,  with 
plans,  pictures,  blueprints  and  material 
lists  for  scores  of  ideal  buildings.  A 
few  typical  designs  are  shown  at  left. 

To  get  a  free  farm  building  book, 
with  condensed  plans  of  these  build¬ 
ings,  just  mail  the  coupon  below. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 


lUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


fg££* 

'  FARM  ^ 
BUILDING 
•  ’  BOOK 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO. 

2261  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

ST.  PAUL  1 ,  MINNESOTA. 

•  Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm 
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Blenn 


By  growing  more  bushels  per  acre,  BLENN  helps 
protect  you  against  loss  when  wheat  prices  fall.  And 
it  lets  you  cash  in  bigger  when  wheat  prices  are  up. 
Yes,  BLENN,  Swift’s  specialized  crop  maker,  is  at 
the  root  of  profitable  wheat  production. 

Here’s  why  BLENN  gives  such  cash-on-the-line  re¬ 
sults.  It  furnishes  yom-  wheat  with  a  balanced  com¬ 
bination  of  growth  elements.  It  flows  so  freely  and 
distributes  so  evenly  that  every  row  in  your  field  gets 
fed  properly.  Your  crop  gets  a  qmck  starting  bocjst 
and  is  fed  evenly  right  through  to  harvest. 

Strong  root  systems,  free-stooling  plants,  stiff,  imi- 
form  straw  and  long,  well-filled  heads  are  what  to 
expect  from  a  BLENN-fed  crop.  It  is  a  superior, 
money -making  plant  food.  Its  cost  is  not  an  expense 
but  a  profitable  investment. 


Buy  at  the 
sign  of  the 
RED  STEER 


See  your  Authorized  Swift  Agent  right  away.  Agree 
to  take  dehvery  of  your  BLENN  early.  Then  you’ll  ^ 
have  the  plant  food  that  makes  big-yielding,  money¬ 
making  wheat  right  op  your  place . . .  ready  to  use  the 
day  planting  time  rolls  around. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Plant  Food  Division 
Chicago  9,  III. 
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Lifetime  Production  Counts 


Rc^aUers  Tell  of  Old  Cows  That  Are  Still  ''Husky” 


HE  MANY  letters  that  came 
as  a  result  of  the  article 
on  page  1  of  the  May  7  is¬ 
sue  on  the  need  of  longer- 
lived  cows  have  been  en¬ 
couraging  and  inspiring.  So  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  we  are  asking  for  more 
letters  like  them.  On  this  page  you  will 
find  excerpts  of  a  few  of  the  letters 
received.  Read  them,  and  if  you  have 
a  cow  that  is  as  good  or  better  than 
these  write  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  Box  367,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  tell  us  about 
her. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TWEI^TY-EIGHT  CALVES 

E  OWN  a  grade  Holstein  cow 
which  we  call  Beauty.  She  was 
born  in  1922  and  a  year  ago  produced 
her  28th  calf.  She  has  had  3  pairs  of 
twins.  We  will  never  sell  her  even 
though  she  reaches  a  stage  where  -she 
doesn’t  produce.  She  has  earned  the 
run  of  the  pasture  in  summer  and  a 
warm  place  in  the  barn  in  winter. 

Most  farmers,  before  a  cow  freshens, 
try  to  make  a  big  bag  by  forcing  her 
with  grain,  and  then  after  freshening 
force  her  for  all  they  can  get.  I  have 
never  been  a  believer  in  it.  I  always 
grain  my  cows  that  are  going  to  fresh¬ 
en  a  small  amount  before,  and  then 
after  I  give  them  four  quarts  of  16% 
dairy  ration  to  a  feeding.  My  results 
have  been  good. — Mrs.  Herbert  Haskell, 
Oakland,  Me. 

« 

MASTITIS  RCINS  THEM 

N  OUR  HERD  of  about  110  Holsteins 
we  seldom  dispose  of  an  animal  be¬ 
cause  of  age.  Most  animals  are  dispos¬ 
ed  of  for  one  of  three  reasons  which 
I  list  in  order  of  their  importance: 
mastitis,  failure  to  breed,  and  low  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  am  going  to  confine  my  discussion 
to  mastitis.  I  believe  that  if  we  could 
eliminate  this  disease,  most  of  our 
cows  would  be  useful  for  a  longer  peri¬ 
od.  Cows  are  larger,  are  fed  more  con¬ 
centrates  and  produce  more  milk  than 
formerly.  This  means  that  animals 
have  much  larger  udders  and  work 
more  nearly  to  capacity.  Almost  with¬ 
out  fail  when  a  teat  is  injured,  some 
form  of  mastitis  ensues. 

Also,  mastitis  appears  for  no  ex¬ 
plainable  reason.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to 
injury  to  udder  tissues  due  to  stalls 
which  are  too  small,  overfeeding  or 
driving  far  to  pasture.  Perhaps  our 
cows,  at  least  during  the 
period  of  heavy  produc¬ 
tion,  should  be  kept  in  box 
stalls  or  pen  barns.  I 
wonder  if  a  Holstein  cow 
shouldn’t  have  a  stall  at 
least  4  feet  wide  and  5 
feet  6  inches  long, 
equipped  with  a  chain 
hitch  which  will  provide 
much  more  freedom  when 
the  animal  is  getting  up 
than  the  conventional 
stanchion  allows.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  rather  low  limit 
as  to  the  amount  of  con¬ 
centrates  which  can  safely 
be  fed.  It  could  well  be 
that  heavy  producers 
should  be  pastured  in 
fields  adjoining  the  barn. 

We  raise  all  our  own 
replacements.  We  test  for 
mastitis  regularly  and  use 
the  recommended  proced¬ 
ure  for  washing  udders, 
rinsing  machines,  etc.  We 
cured  or  disposed  of  our 
Group  V  cows  to  the 


butcher  about  three  years  ago.  Re¬ 
cently  we  had  a  few  Group  V  cows, 
all  but  one  of  which  returned  to  Group 
I  after  treatment.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  with  the  heavy  milkers  for  the 
most  part,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
if  the  causes  of  irritation  to  udders  ex¬ 
ternally  and  internally  can  be  found 
and  removed,  many  more  of  our  cows 
will  merit  being  allowed  to  live  to  a 
good  old  age. — Robert  E.  Foote,  And¬ 
over,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

HEADED  FOR  "COW 
HEAVEIV” 

WAS  VERY  much  interested  in  your 
article  about  old  cows.  I  don’t  think 
they  get  the  credit  they  should  when 
a  family  depends  so  much  on  cows  for 
a  living.  We  have  a  purebred  Holstein 
named  Josephine  who  was  15  years  old 
this  month  and  is  going  strong.  She 
freshened  between  two  and  three  years 
of  age  and  has  done  so  every  spring 
since.  She  has  always  had  excellent 
health  and  vigor.  She  was  the  family 
cow  for  a  number  of  years.  We  can 
milk  her  anywhere;  she  will  eat  any¬ 
thing  from  the  table.  We  have  never 
kept  track  of  the  milk  she  produced, 
but  she  always  gave  a  big  pailful  at 
milking  time  so  we  have  always  been 
satisfied  with  her.  We  have  had  lots  of 
chances  to  sell  her  but  refused.  If 
there’s  a  “cow  heaven,’’  I  hope  Jose¬ 
phine  goes  there. — Mrs.  John  F.  Mc-‘ 
Allister,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

^  4: 

WHAT  IT  TAKES 

BELIEVE  THAT  a  cow,  in  order  to 
last  until  s)ie  is  11  to  13  years  old 
or  more,  must  inherit  good  size  and  be 
rugged,  be  able  to  resist  diseases  well, 
inherit  the  ability  to  resist  the  con¬ 
traction  of  mastitis  and  have  an  udder 
that  is  fairly  good  size  and  is  kept  up 
above  the  hocks  even  after  8  or  more 
lactations.  The  cow  should  also  be  a 
regular  breeder  year  after  year.  If  you 
can  find  an  animal  that  will  meet 
these  qualifications  and  is  a  good 
transmitter  of  type  and  production, 
the  farmer  should  raise  all  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  such  cows  to  try  and  concen¬ 
trate  the  blood  of  these  superior  brood 
cows. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  the 
oldest  cow  in  the  Northeast,  but  I  wiU 
mention  her  anyway.  She  is  a  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  and  her  name  is  Sally- 
Sally  was  born  September  28,  1936. 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 


Taken  May  3,  1949,  this  picture  shows  Aaltje  Korndyk® 
Ormsby  Fobes,  born  October  10,  1931  and  owned  by 
Sunny  Vale  Farms  of  Lafayette,  N.  J.  She  was  purchased 
in  January,  1945,  and  with  part  of  her  yearly  records 
missing  she  has  produced  153,832  pounds  of  milk  in  12 
lactations.  T.  J.  Okarma,  manager  of  the  farm,  says: 

"Cows  that  have  the  ability  to  produce  and  reproduce 
year  after  year  under  average  farm  conditions  are  the 
cows  to  concentrate  upon  in  a  breeding  program." 
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ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS  AREN’T  SAFE 
AFTER  60-70  HOURS  OF  USE 


'S 


SO-CALLED  '^PREMIUM''  TRACTOR  OILS 
MAY  START  TO  BREAK  DOWN  AFTER 
100  HOURS  OF  HEAT  AND  WEAR 


Veedol 
Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell  •  •• 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cart 
...Trucks. ..Tractors. 


Veedol  is 
crvailablo 
in  5<gallon 
pails,  15>,  30>, 
and  50> 
gallon  drums. 


TRACTOR  OIL 


VEEDOL 

The  150-Mour  Tractor  Oil 


Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Son  Francisco 
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'HIDDEN  HUNGER"-  Lack  of  essential 
mineral  elements  needed  by  livestock  for 
sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peak  produc' 
tion  and  reproduction. 

?fpw  is  the  time  to  help  safeguard  your 
profits  and  the  future  health  and  contin' 
ued  productivity  of  your  stock.  Protect 
them  against  “Hidden  Hunger” — feed 
Near's  MinRaltone  year  round.  MinRah 
tone  is  the  thoroughly  proven  mineral 
feed  supplement  that  contains  11  essen- 
tial  mineral  elements  plus  Vitamin  D. 
Write  us  for  free  MinRaltone  Feeding 
booklet  and  complete  details. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc.  •  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 
Established  1899 


NfAft'S 


MinRaltone 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

HEALTH 

^  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


BUZZMOBIIE  $149“ 


CInn  Irusk  •  Mon  fetis,  6nss 

[  •  FilU  Irtot  •  C«h  Hedge 
Cots  Logs  •  Trims  Uobs 

Mokes  Feoee  Hosts  .e  Cots  Feoee  lews 

ISZOO  LESS  Uiao  Most  Saws. 

_  Easier  to 
For  Special  Bonus  Offer  Write:^  Operate 
manufacturing  [0..$: 

'  AA  Sioux  City,  la. 


Yes.  the  exclusive 
construction  fea¬ 
tures  found  only  in 
Grange  Silos  pro¬ 
tect  your  invest¬ 
ment  and  pay  rich 
dividends. 

On  thousands  of 
farms.  Grange 
owners  are  mak¬ 
ing  more  money, 
saving  time  and 
farming  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  with 
modern  Grange 
Silos. 


Grange  Silo  Ca.,  Inc., 

Red  Oeek,  N.  Y. 

Without  any  obligation  to  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  free  Grange  folder  and  full 
information  regarding  early  erection  of  a 
GRANGE  Silo. 

NAME . . . . . . . 


ADDRESS.. 


Adjusting  the  Combine 

'Pout  1R. 

OOD  COMBINE  operation  Under  most  field  conditions  the  com- 
consists  of  making  adjust-  bine  operator  must  choose  between 
ments  that  result  in  low  over-threshing  to  get  out  every  kernel 
loss  as  the  grain  is  harvest-  with  resulting  higher  grain  loss  in  the 
ed  and  clean  grain  in  the  cleaning  sieves  or  to  leave  a  grain  or 
bin.  Almost  any  combine  can  be  ad-  two  in  the  heads  and  reduce  the  clean- 
justed  to  deliver  clean  grain  with  little  toss  because  the  straw  is  not  brok- 
loss,  if  the  grain  is  ripe  enough  for 

harvesting  and  if  the  adjustments  are  It  may  be  possible  to  start  combin- 
^made  to  meet  the  various  conditions  tng  earlier  in  the  morning  and  to  con- 
J  encountered.  A  good  operator  may  later  in  the  afternoon  if  the  cyl- 

change  adjustments  frequently  during  speeded  up  to  handle  the 

the  day  to  meet  the  variations  in  the  the  mid- 

toughness  of  the  straw,  the  amount  of  ^  ^  w  en  e  ®  taw  is 

weeds  in  the  various  parts  of  the  field.  re¬ 
differences  in  the  height  of  the  grain  breaking  the  straw  so 

j  t-x.  j-t.-  ^  j  that  the  straw  rack  and  the  sieves  are 


and  numerous  other  conditions.  Good 
combining  is  more  difficult  where  the 
crop  is  weedy  but  correct  adjustment 
reduces  the  trouble  caused  by  weeds. 


overloaded. 

Cylinder  speed  must  be  maintained 
or  unthreshed  grain  is  left  in  the 
,  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  straw.  Grain  is  lost  when  a  power 

Ml  nttttixxc  flan  ofrvaaivvo-  takc-off  outfit  IS  slowcd  down  by  heavy 


operations:  (1)  Cutting  the  standing 
grain;  (2)  shelling  the  kernels  out  of 


grain  or  by  closing  the  throttle  on  a 
corner.  If  field  conditions  make  a  re- 


the  heads;  (3)  separating  the  grain  Auction  in  ground  speed  necessarv  the 
from  the  straw  ('4^  cleaTiincr  the  giounu  speea  necessary,  rne 

fSShed  grain  Tf  if 

vlded  With  adjustments  that  affect  rnstlnt 


The  Straw  Itaek 


each  of  the  4  operations. 

llccl  and  Cuttcr-llar 

Adjustment  of  both  reel  and  cutter-  Separation  of  the  grain  from  the 
bar  affect  grain  loss  during  the  cutting  takes  pffice  on  the  straw  rack, 

operation.  The  reel  works  best  if  the  most  combines  there  ai'e  no  adjust- 
shaft  is  ahead  of  the  cutter  bar  and  except  changing  the  height  of 

if  the  slats  strike  the  grain  just  under  metal  or  canvas  flaps  above  the 

the  heads.  If  weeds  are  present  it  may  f^^^w  rack.  The  purpose  of  these  flaps 
be  necessary  to  cut  the  stubble  higher,  force  the  straw  down  onto  the 

In  fallen  or  tangled  grain  it  may  help  soon  as  it  leaves  the  cylinder, 

if  the  reel  is  set  low  and  forward  heavy  straw  it  may  be  necessary 

TT  11  •4.  •  gi  •  x-i  X  ,  X,  raise  the  flaps  to  avoid  clogging  of 

Usually  It  IS  desirable  to  have  the  machine,  but  generally  it  is  d^ir- 

reel  running  at  the  slowest  speed  un-  ^ble  to  keep  the  flaps  as  low  as  they 
less  some  of  the  cut  gram  is  falling  be  run  without  clogging.  If  the 

to  the  ground  ahead  of  the  cutter-bar  machine  has  a  down  beater  fust  back 
I  that  happens  the  reel  speed  must  the  cylinder  the  flap  should  not  be 
be  increased.  When  the  reel  speed  is  ,„,^ered  to  the  point  where  it  causes 

too  high  cut  gram  may  be  earned  the  down  beater  to  wrap  with  straw, 
around  the  reel  or  grain  may  be  Shell- 

ed  out  of  the  heads  and  fall  on  the  Two  common  causes  of  grain  loss 
ground.  straw  rack  are  over-thresh- 

■.,r.  -  .  .  ,  ing  which  clogs  the  rack  with  small 

When  the  cutter-bar  is  set  to  cut  of  straw  and  prevents  the  grain 

short  stubble,  the  amount  of  straw  (tem  dropping  through,  and  overload- 
gomg  through  the  machine  may  over-  mg  the  machine  with  straw.  Overload- 
oad  the  straw  rack  and  cause  gram  mg  can  be  relieved  by  cutting  the 
to  go  over  the  rear  end  with  the  straw,  me  stubble  higher,  reducing  the  ground 

f  1  if  necessary  to  speed  by  operating  In  a  lower  gear  or 

c  all  of  it,  It  IS  better  to  cut  high  py  cutting  a  narrower  swath.  Grain 

and  then  follow  the  combine  with  the  mss  at  the  straw  rack  can  be  deteot- 

te  1  ^  fr  a  •'at  en  “  behind 

to  put  all  of  the  straw  through  the  the  machine  at  the  end  of  the  straw 

^  1?'^^^^  nack.  If  grain  loss  persists  after  all 

L  tu  f  cutter-bar  to  adjustments  have  been  made,  the  speed 

clear  the  tops  of  the  weeds  or  at  least  of  the  rack  should  be  checked.  On  Lt- 

'’"''en  racks,  there  may  be  enough 


weedy  material  going  through  the  ma 
chine. 

Cylinder  and  Concave 
Adjustment 


slippage  to  reduce  the  rack  speed  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  cause  poor  separation. 

Sieves  and  Fan 

The  threshed  grain  is  cleaned  on  the 


GRANGE  SILOS  KEEP  AIR  OUT 


Shelling  of  the  kernels  out  of  the  sieves  by  air  blowing  through.  Grain 
heads  is  accomplished  at  the  cylinder,  loss  at  the  chaffer  and  the  cleaning 
One  common  mistake  in  combine  oper-  sieves  can  also  be  checked  by  catching 
ation  is  running  with  the  cylinder  the  loose  grain  that  comes  over  the 
speed  too  high  and  concave  clearance  sieves  in  a  hat  or  in  a  bag.  Loss  of 
too  close.  This  results  in  over-thresh-  grain  at  this  point  may  be  the  result 
ing,  causing  cracked  kernels  and  brok-  of  over-threshing.  It  also  occurs  be¬ 
en  straw.  Broken  straw  overloads  the  cause  of  incorrect  adjustment  of  the 
straw  rack  and  the  cleaning  sieves  and  wind  blinds  or  deflectors  or  the  in¬ 
causes  the  grain  to  be  blown  out  onto  correct  adjustment  of  the  sieves  or  the 
the  ground.  High  cylinder  speed  is  es-  use  of  the  wrong  non-adjustable  sieves, 
pecially  objectionable  in  weedy  fields  If  the  grain  loss  is  too  high  and  the 
because  the  weeds  are  broken  up  and  machine  is  doing  a  good  job  of  clean- 
the  moisture  in  the  stems  and  in  the  ing,  the  sieves  may  be  opened  until 
leaves  coats  the  kernels  thus  raising  the  clean  grain  becomes  slightly 
the  moisture  content  of  the  grain.  dirty.  At  that  time  the  wind  can  be 

Weed  and  straw  breakage  can  be  re-  adjusted  to  remove  all  of  the  chaff, 
duced  to  a  minimum  if  the  concave  Should  the  grain  still  blow  over  the  • 
clearance  is  as  great  as  is  recommend-  end  of  the  sieves,  the  trouble  may  be 
ed  in  the  instruction  book  for  the  due  to  overloading  of  the  sieves  due 
grain  being  harvested  and  if  the  cyl-  to  over-threshing  and  it  may  be  neces- 
inder  speed  is  low  enough  that  an  oc-  sary  to  lower  the  cylinder  speed  to  re- 
casional  kernel  is  left  in  the  heads,  duce  straw  breakage. 
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Rural  Radio 


FM  Network 


-where  SUMMER 
LISTENING  means 
FARM  PROFITS! 


PUT  FM  m 
YOUR  HOME, 
YOUR  BARIN 

and 

Tune  in  these 
specialized  programs 


"cross  state 

"Weather  Roundup" 

7:15  a.m.;  12:15  p.m.;  6:15  p. 


'cross  state 

"Market  Roundup" 

7:05  a.m.;  10:05  a.m.;  11:05  a.m.; 
12:40  p.m. 


"Choke  the  Choke  Cherry” 

Wednesdays,  12:30  p.m. 


"York  State  Farmer” 

12:30-1:00  Mon-Fri. 
(Cornell  farm  speaker,  farm  or¬ 
ganization  news,  weather,  mar¬ 
kets). 


"Youth  R.F.D.” 

12:30-1:00  Saturdays 


"Grange  Hall  of  the  Air” 

Thursdays,  7:00  p.m. 


Write  RRN,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 
for  your  copy  of  the 
monthly  Program  Bulletin 
mailed  at  your  request. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
AND 

100,000  FARMERS 
merged  in  FM  •  •  • 

Rural  Radio  FM  Network 

WFNF  Wethersfield  107.7  Me 
WVBT  Bristol  Center  101.9  Me 
WVCN  DeRuyter  105.1  Me 
WVCV  Cherry  Valley  101.9  Me 
WVBN  Turin  107.7  Me 

WSLB-FM  Ogdensburg  106.1  Me 
WGHF  New  York  City 
(12-1  p.m.)  101.9  Me 

WHCU-FM  Ithaca  97.3  Me 

Watch  for  this  column  each  issue 
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Act  ' A  'JcCt  (^ottiumeM 

to  Drink  MORE  MILK 


HENEVER  I  hear  the  words 
“milk  advertising”  or 
“milk  promotion”  I  think 
of  the  man  whose  barn 
was  never  shingled  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  said,  “When  it  is  fair  the 
roof  doesn’t  leak,  and  when  it  leaks 
it’s  too  wet  to  put  on  shingles.” 

Before  you  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  can’t  afford  to  spend  good  money 
in  an  attempt  to  increase  milk  con¬ 
sumption,  we  hope  you  will  do  some 
pondering  over  these  facts: 

1.  The  more  milk  sold  in  bottles,  the  big¬ 
ger  your  milk  check  will  be. 

2.  Production  is  up  and  consumption  has 
been  falling  off. 

3.  Manufacturers  know  that  sales  are  af¬ 
fected  by  promotion  and  advertising. 
As  a  dairyman,  you  are  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  milk. 

4.  Milk  consumption  has  increased  in  mar¬ 
kets  where  a  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing  program  has  been  consistently  fol¬ 
lowed.  Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  an 
outstanding  example. 

”Milk  For  Health’^ 

If  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
above  facts  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  might  be  something  in  milk 
promotion,  you  will  be  interested  in 
what’s  being  done  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  under  the  name  “Milk  for 
Health,  Inc.”  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Dairy  Committee,  a  start  has  been 
made.  A  well-attended  state-wide 
meeting  was  held  recently  at  Syracuse 
and  a  program  of  action  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved  by  those  attending. 

The  incorporation  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  called  “Milk  for  Health” 
was  suggested,  this  organization  to  re¬ 
ceive  money  from  dairymen  and  to 
split  it  between  the  American  Dairy 
Association  and  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  two  organizations  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  record  of  results  secured.  Five- 
twelfths  of  the  money  taken  in  will  go 
to  A.D.A.  and  seven-twelfths  to  the 
National  Dairy  Council.  The  A.D.A. 
will  step  up  its  advertising  of  milk  and 
milk  products.  The  National  Dairy 
Council  will  expand  its  work  with  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses,  schools  and  health  of¬ 
ficials. 

Officers 

“Milk  for  Health”  is  heewded  by 
Jacob  Pratt  of  Schaghticoke,  New 
York,  as  president;  Roswell  Kinney  of 


Amenia  as  treasurer,  and  Harvey  Witt- 
man  of  Collins  Center  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  include  Frank  Snyder  of 
Liberty,  Pa.;  C.  L.  Dickinson  of  Etna, 
N.  Y. ;  Harold  Stanley  of  Skaneateles, 
New  York,  and  Herbert  Seeley  of 
Knoxville,  Pa.,  with  Fred  Morris  of 
Ithaca,  New  York,  as  ex-officio. 

Real  progress  has  been  made  by 
“Milk  for  Health”  considering  the 
short  time  it  has  been  organized.  Com¬ 
mittees  are  being  named  in  each  coun¬ 
ty  and  a  number  of  state-wide  meet¬ 
ings  have  already  been  held  to  explain 
the  proposed  action  to  milk  producers 
and  to  answer  questions.  If  your  coun¬ 
ty  has  had  such  a  meeting,  we  hope 
you  attended;  if  not,  plan  to  attend  the 
next  one  and  hear  first-hand  what  it’s 
all  about. 

Several  producers’  cooperatives  have 
approved  the  general  idea  and  have 
stated  that  when  a  big  majority  of  all 
dairymen  will  support  the  program, 
they  will  authorize  deductions  of  a 
cwt.  from  the  milk  of  members.  But 
in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  there  are 
around  16,000  dairymen  who  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  any  organization.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  county  “Milk  for  Health” 
committees  is  to  explain  the  milk  pro¬ 
motion  plan  to  these  independent 
dairymen  with  the  hope  that  authoriz¬ 
ations  for  deductions  will  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

Dollars  and  Cents 

In  looking  into  the  proposition, 
every  dairyman  is  justified  in  asking 
himself.  Is  this  program  sound  and  is 
there  a  reasonable  chance  that  I  will 
get  my  money  back  plus  something  in 
addition  ?  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  increase  in  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  would  cause  a  jump  in 
the  milk  price  of  4  or  5  cents  a  cwt. 
That’s  good  business!  It  is  certain  that 
if  millions  of  consumers  in  the  North¬ 
east  drank  as  much  milk  as  health  au¬ 
thorities  recommend,  we  would  have 
a  shortage  in  this  area  such  as  we 
have  never  known  before.  That  sounds 
like  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  But  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  offered  by  “Milk  for  Health”  is 
not  a  job  that  can  be  done  by  a  few 
dairymen  here  and  there.  It  is  a  job 
big  enough  to  justify  the  support  of 
all  dairymen  in  the  Milk  Shed. — H.L.C. 


TEN-YEAIl-DLD 
OIRE  CHAMPION 
MILKER 

Milking  11.8  lbs.  (nearly  6 
quarts)  in  two  minutes, 
Evelyn  Fraser,  ten-year-old 
farm  girl,  won  the  1949 
grand  championship  in  the 
annual  Dairyland  Festival 
held  at  Watertown,  New 
York,  June  6-10. 

The  Festival  was  opened 
June  6  when  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Blanford,  market  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  milk  shed, 
crowned  the  Festival  Queen, 
Eula  Reff,  at  a  banquet  of 
dairymen  from  the  counties 
of  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  week  of  parades  and 
festive  events  was  con¬ 
cluded  June  10  with  an  auc¬ 
tion  sale  of  60  registered 
purebred  Holsteins,  the  pick 
of  the  area.  The  average 
price  per  animal,  including 
calves,  was  $346.20. 


PICKS  UP  YOUR  BEANS  AS  GENTLY 


AS  IF  BY  HAND 


WINDROW  PICK-UP 


Edible  beans 
handled  by 
Innes  come 
through  in  ex¬ 
tra  fine  shape.  ^ 
Shelling  is  re- 
duced  to  a  min-  ^ 
imum.  And  you 
move  right 


along  —  no  time  out  for  unwrapping 
tangled  weeds  and  vines  from  the 
rotor  —  Innes  patented  piston  action 
automatically  strips  itself  of  entangle¬ 
ments.  Innes  is  30  to  40%  lighter, 
and  con  be  attached  by  one  man 
in  a  few  minutes.  Best  quality,  yet 
Innes  costs  less. 

COMBINE  TOUGHEST 
WINDROWS  EASILY  WITH  THE 


WINDROW  FEEDER 


Beans  go  through  your  combine 
cylinder  unshattered,  and  in  thinner, 
evener  stream.  Your  combine  goes 
faster,  and  gets  more  done.  For  A-C 
60,  J.  D.  12 A,  M-H  6'  and  7',  M-M  69, 
Woods  6'. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 

Snn£4  COMPANY 

Bettendorf,  Iowa 


STEEL  TllltESIlERS 


Have  built  into  them  the  quality  you  want  most — large  capacity,  smooth 
operation,  and  the  utmost  durability.  Three  generations  of  experience  in 
thresher  work  stand  behind  these  Frick  machines.  Two  sizes,  22  by  36  and 
28  by  47  inches.  Welded  steel  frame,  roller  and  hall  bearings,  spiral  beater, 
gravity  cleaner,  self-feeder  or  hand  feed.  Unexcelled  for  wheat,  oats, 
clover,  lespedeza  and  seeds.  Write  for  Catalog  76  giving  full  details. 

See  your  Frick  Dealer  or  visit  a  Frick  Branch  today!  Frick  Branches  at 
Amsterdam  and  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Faston,  and  Montoursville,  Penna., 
among  other  principal  cities.  New  England  States  Representative,  Mr. 
Thomas  Peddle,  Box  322,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Frick  Company  also  builds  Air  Conditioning,  Refrigeration,  and  Ice¬ 
making  equipment. 


INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  IN 
DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  NOW 

\Vc  can  offer  you  recent  serie.s  at  Send  a  $500, 

or  $1000,  or  $5000  clieck  and  a  Dairymen’s  League 
Ccrtittcato  carrying  face  value  of  etiual  amount  will 
be  mailed  you  at  once,  bearing  -I'/a  interest  payable 
May  1  of  each  year. 

THIS  SPECIAL  PRICE  IS  FOR  LI  M  ITED  Tl  M  E  ONLY 

HFIMEMISER — this  Investment  pays  1%  and,  imilke 
stocks  and  bonds,  docs  not  rtuctuate  \yith  tlie  market 
which  is  an  added  protection  for  you.  Send  Your 
Order^oday — R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


_  ,  No 

3  MODELS-$99  up  Gther 

Greatest  offer  ever  |tt 

oldest  and  largest  firm  in  ^ 

the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the  know-how.^  A 
model  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocketbook.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Send  for  KKEB 


details.  Noyv  in  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  1-931  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 
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Whether  you  use  your  tructor  for 


DIGGING  DITCHES 


PROTECT  YOUR  MOTOR 
FOUR  WAYS  WITH 
PREMIUM  SINCLAIR 
OPALINE  MOTOR  OIL 

(Super-Refined  by  the  Phetone  Process) 

1.  CLEANS  •  2.  SEALS 
3.  COOLS  •  4,  LUBRICATES 

et  7(/%Uc  ^ 


SINCtAIR 


OPALINE 

■motor  oil 


opaline 

•^OTOR  oil- 


WET  CELLAR? 

Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
iro(/R  Cellar  dry 

LABAWCO  Type  P 
Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

Ideal  for  wash 
trays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  ’round 
use.  ONLY  $6.50! 

Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  Vt 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50^. 

L.  R.  H.  LABAW  A  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  2  NEW  JERSEY 


3 


-MOWER  MODELS 
$89.50  UP. 


PATENTS 

PENDING 


Most  useful  machine  of  its  kind.  2  H.  P.  Red  Seal 
Continental  Motor”.  Mows  grass  or  weeds,  tills  soil  and 
cultivates,  moves  snow,  pumps  water,  runs  grinder,  etc. 
Two  Speeds  and  Free  Wheeling.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
Ottawa  Tiller  and  Mower  is  much  needed  year-’round 
machine.  Mows  close  to  trees  and  under  fences.  Follows 
ground  contour.  One  man  mows  3  to  6  acres  a  day.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Designed  for  farms,  truck  gardens,  private 
homes,  estates,  etc.  Sold  direct  to  user.  Free  details  with 
low  prices.  Now  in  our  45th  year. 


OTTAWA  MFC.  CO., 3-931  Lawn  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


Zcce4t6oK  ^ox 


will  you  please  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  line  breeding? 

Briefly,  line  breeding  is  an  attempt 
to  breed  animals  with  high  relation¬ 
ship  to  a  particular  outstanding  indi¬ 
vidual  without  increasing  the  amount 
of  inbreeding  to  the  point  where  dele¬ 
terious  effects  become  apparent. 

Inbreeding,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
mating  of  individuals  more  closely  re¬ 
lated  than  the  average  of  the  breeder’s 
population  from  which  they  are  taken 
and,  if  long  continued,  leads  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  “pure”  lines.  This  is  more 
technically  spoken  of  as  homozygosis 
and  may  be  for  both  good  characters 
and  bad  characters.  Thus  inbreeding 
with  farm  animals  is  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  loss  of  vigor,  lower  fer¬ 
tility,  and  the  appearance  of  defects 
or  mal-formations  when  carried  to  the 
extreme. 

Intense  inbreeding  is  seldom  recom¬ 
mended  to  dairymen  unless  they  are 
willing  to  take  the  risk.  For  example, 
in  New  Jersey  experiments  on  inbreed¬ 
ing,  only  one  of  four  different  sires 
used  was  good  enough  to  stand  close 
inbreeding.  Three  of  the  four  bulls 
showed  up  hidden  characters  which 
eliminated  them  from  the  program 
after  one  or  two  generations. — G.  W. 
Salisbury. 

In  a  recent  issue  L.  B.  Skeffington  men¬ 
tioned  dried  citrus  pulp  os  a  feed  for 
cattle.  I  would  appreciate  some  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  its  value  used  in  a  dry  ration. 

Dried  citrus  pulp  is  made  from 
grapefruit  and  orange  residue  and  oc¬ 
casionally  lemon  residue.  That  from 
grapefruit  and  orange  is  about  equal 
in  value  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cattle 
while  lemon  is  less  palatable. 

It  can  be  used  as  a  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute  for  beet  pulp.  As  you  know, 
it  is  less  bulky  and  a  little  less  palat¬ 
able— also  less  expensive. 

It  can  be  fed  dry  as  part  of  the 
grain  ration  or  soaked  with  water  and 
fed  separately. 

Up  to  20%  of  the  ration,  it  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  as  a  dairy 
feed.  Much  of  its  protein  content  is 
not  digestible;  it  usually  contains 
around  6%  crude  protein  but  only 


about  half  is  digestible.  However,  the 
T.D.N.  is  listed  as  1488  lbs.  per  ton. 

— F .  K.  Naegely. 

A  year  ago  I  tried  woodchuck  bombs 
to  control  woodchucks  but  later  in  the 
summer  they  seemed  to  be  just  os  thick 
as  ever.  Do  you  think  that  these  bombs 
really  kill  woodchucks? 

If  the  woodchuck  is  in  the  hole  and 
the  hole  is  properly  sealed  the  chances 
of  the  chuck’s  living  are  very  small.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  woodchucks 
will  move  in  from  neighboring  areas 
to  occupy  vacant  holes.  A  repeat  treat¬ 
ment  is  usually  in  order. 

Is  it  wise  for  a  dairyman  to  plan  for 
a  time  when  his  entire  farm  will  be  in 
grass? 

A  few  men  have  already  done  so 
but  unquestionably  it  will  not  be  prac¬ 
tical  in  many  cases.  Even  with  the 
best  of  management  and  care,  mead¬ 
ows  sometimes  deteriorate.  Also,  some 
farmers  like  to  grow  some  acreage  of 
cash  crops  for  diversification. 

.  —  A.  A.  — 

BIKDSFtMIT  STANDS 
DR^IUDHT 

IRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  has  been 
seeded  on  thousands  of  acres  in  Es¬ 
sex  County,  New  York.  The  other  day 
we  had  a  talk  with  County  Agent  Ray 
Bender  and  asked  him  how  the  birds- 
foot  has  been  standing  the  dry  weath¬ 
er.  Ray  told  us  that  pastures  and  hay 
were  very  short  in  that  area.  Birds- 
foot  has  stayed  green  but  it  has  not 
been  growing  as  it  usually  does.  One 
reason  is  that  birdsfoot  is  a  late- 
starting  crop  and,  therefore,  dry  weath¬ 
er  came  just  as  it  normally  would  be 
making  its  best  growth.  However,  the 
fact  that  it  stayed  green  will  allow  it 
to  take  advantage  of  rains  if  they 
come. 

This  spring  about  1,000  acres  of 
birdsfoot  was  seeded  in  Essex  County 
and  much  of  it  will  result  in  failure 
because  of  lack  of  rain.  Ray  fears  that 
this  will  result  in  a  set-back  in  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  crop.  Phil  Wilson  of 
Stillwater,  New  York,  says  that  the 
only  green  crop  in  Saratoga  County  is 
birdsfoot. 


The  Vision  of  the  Pawnee  Chief 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


of  goodwill  and  understanding  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

The  chief  sat  down,  pulled  his 
blanket  around  his  shoulders  and 
closed  his  eyes.  So  quiet  was  it  in 
the  tepee  that  the  noise  of  a  partly 
burned  stick  sinking  deeper  into  the 
fire  sounded  like  a  thunderclap. 

*  *  * 

Many  more  moons  have  come  and 
gone  since  the  vision  and  the  warning 
of  the  Pawnee  chief.  Today  modern 
men,  all  too  often  believing  that  they 
are  bigger  than  the  Great  Spirit,  have 
invented  all  sorts  of  wonderful  gadgets 
to  ease  their  lives  and  add  to  their  im¬ 
portance  :  trains  and  automobiles  that 
run  faster  than  the  swiftest  buffalo; 
airplanes  that  can  outfly  the  birds  of 
the  air;  ships  that  will  sail  both  on 
and  under  the  seas  of  the  earth  so  fast 
that  they  outswim  all  the  fish  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean. 

Yes,  man  has  even  conquered  the 
lightning,  the  Indian’s  forked  tongue 
of  fire,  and  made  it  do  his  work.  Over 
the  waves  of  the  air  he  sends  his  big 
“small  talk”  to  every  corner  of  the 
earth. 

But  with  all  of  his  getting,  man  has 
failed  to  get  understanding.  More  than 
ever  before,  he  is  confused,  dissatisfied, 
unhappy,  belligerent.  In  this  once  free 


America,  man  is  trading  his  heritage 
of  opportunity  and  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  for  the  false  security  of  gov¬ 
ernment  control,  for  on  this  Fourth 
of  July,  1949,  there  is  less  liberty  in 
America  than  there  has  been  since 
1776.  We  are  trading  the  true  security 
of  the  spiritual  for  the  false  security 
of  the  material. 

So,  mayhap,  the  Great  Spirit  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  wonder  if  He  must  destroy 
again  the  bodies  of  all  His  little  men  in 
order  to  save  their  immortal  souls.  The 
instrument  of  destruction  is  at  His 
hand,  made  by  man  himself,  for  the 
very  gadgets  that  little  man  has  built 
have  made  him  more  quarrelsome  and 
more  dangerous  to  his  fellows  than 
ever.  Always,  as  with  the  Indians, 
there  is  blood  on  the  moon.  Men  cry 
peace,  peace,  but  there  is  no  peace,  be¬ 
cause  it  exists  not  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
There  is  war  and  rumor  of  war,  as 
there  was  between  the  Indian  tribes, 
hut  now  on  a  world  wide  scale.  The 
very  instruments  that  have  made  little 
man  think  he  is  big  may  bring  about 
his  utter  destruction  unless  he  under¬ 
stands  before  it  is  too  late  that  the 
Great  Spirit’s  way  of  love  and  peace, 
of  goodwill  and  understanding,  is  the 
only  way  and  the  only,  hope  of  man¬ 
kind. 
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PER  100 
SUMMER 
PRICES 


BABY 

CHICKS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Egg'S  used  are  from  our  own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (B.  W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglut. 
TOLMAN’S  rocks  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
uiarket  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


JOSEPH 

tolmak 


SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
BADE  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 
DeoL  B 


L  SONS,  INC. 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


new  Low  Price 

On  Red  Rock  Pullets 

The  same  high  quality  you  have  always 
had  from  Marshall’s  chicks,  pullets,  and 
cockerels.  But  now  a  NEW  LOW  PULLET 
PRICE  for  delivery  this  month  and  later. 
N,Y.-U.S.  Piillorum  Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Cockerels  available  at  times. 
For  quick  service,  call  us  today,  or  write. 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


RD  5A 


Phone  9082 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PROVED  FOR  PROFIT 
IN  EVERY  STATE 

Reports  from  customers  in  ail 
parts  of  the  country  say  the 
Christie  strain  is  remarkable  for 
hatchability,  livability,  quick  growth, 
meat  quality  and  egg  production. 
Write  today  for  prices  on  N.H.-U.S. 
Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean  New 
Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks. 
SPIZZERIN  KTUM  Chicks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  go  by  Air  Freight,  Parcel 
post  or  Express. 

CHRISTIE  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  11,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Trade-Name 
Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 


FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 

Big  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors.)  Bred  for  moat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- Red  and 
Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write  today 
ior  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40.  Fairport,  New  York 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns  also  N.  H. 
Iled,s.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKStDE  POULTitY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


PU  LLETS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Kook-Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  !£■  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  stur4y 
birds.  Booking  orders  now. 

lee  poultry  FARMS,  Box  M,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


STARTED  CHICKS  White  Leghorns. 
FAIRVIEW  poultry  FARM  Paul  S.  Pellman 
Owner,  Richfield,  Penna. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 


The  new  wonder  animals  tron 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raist 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  Inter¬ 
esting.  Send  name  and  address  foi 
big.  free  picture  oook. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST..  MOBILE,  ALA 


SPEAKING  of 
PATIENCE 

When  trespassers 
commit  nuisances. 

P^Ltence  is  out  of 
the  question.  You 
ready  to  go  into 
Action.  But  before 

YOU  do, 

POST  YOUR  FARM 

with  our  "NO  TRESPASSING"  signs 

you  will  have  the  law  clearly  on  your 
side.  Our  signs  are  printed  on  heavy  fabric 
that  withstands  wind  and  weather  and 
lueet  requirements  of  the  Conservation  Law, 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
^1.50  per  do*.;  $6.00  per  50;  $1  LOO  per  100 

WITH  Name  and  Address 
?>3.50  per  do*.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  100 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
t®  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Watcii  for  “BIUE  COMB” 
and  Treat  It  Promptly 

By  JOHN  VANDERVORT 


E’RE  COMING  into  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  when  we 
expect  a  lot  of  trouble 
from  Blue  Comb.  It  isn’t 
limited  to  the  summer  sea¬ 
son,  as  cases  appear  every  month  of 
the  year.  However,  by  far  the  most 
trouble  from  this  disease  shows  up 
from  late  June  through  September.  In 
1947  and  1948,  there  was  a  flurry  of 
trouble  starting  in  late  June.  It  was 
particularly  bad  last  year  following 
that  very  hot  spell  in  late  August. 

Blue  Comb  hits  chickens  of  all  ages 
from  range  size  up.  Both  cockerels  and 
pullets  get  it.  Pullets  laying  and 
housed  in  hot  weather  seem  to  be  the 
most  susceptible. 

Symptoms 

When  coming  down  with  Blue  Comb, 
a  loss  of  appetite  is  the  first  symp¬ 
tom.  The  combs  of  the  birds  shrink 
up  and  get  blue.  The  skin  of  the  birds 
is  blue.  The  legs  and  skin  shrink  or 
dry  up  as  the  result  of  a  loss  of  water 
from  the  tissues.  Usually  the  crops  re¬ 
main  full  of  undigested  sour  feed.  A 
diarrhea  is  common. 

Some  birds  have  all  of  these  symp¬ 
toms.  Others  may  show  only  part  of 
them.  Only  a  few  birds  may  be  af¬ 
fected;  however,  you’ll  see  just  about 
every  chicken  sick  in  some  flocks. 

One  often  wonders  how  chickens  can 
look  so  sick  and  still  recover.  Usually 
most  of  them  do  get  over  it.  The  loss 
generally  isn’t  over  10  per  cent, 
though  last  year  I  heard  of  cases 
where  the  loss  was  close  to  50  per 
cent.  If  it  strikes  when  birds  are  lay¬ 
ing  well,  production  will  drop.  How 
far  it  goes  down  will  depend  on  how 
hard  the  flock  is  hit  and  how  soon 
treatment  is  started.  Some  flocks  do 
nc^  seem  to  respond  to  any  treatment. 

Birds  cut  open  and  the  internal  or¬ 
gans  examined  at  the  first  signs  of  an 
outbreak  may  show  no  evidence  of  the 
trouble  internally.  As  the  disease  pro¬ 
gresses,  usually  kidney  damage  is  evi¬ 
dent.  This  shows  up  as  a  swollen  con¬ 
dition  of  these  organs  with  nodules 
appearing.  There  may  be  a  deposit  of 
urates  on  the  kidneys,  in  fact  on  other 
internal  organs. 

Cause  Unknown 

Though  we’ve  heard  about  Blue 
Comb  for  15  or  20  years,  nobody  has 
found  the  exact  cause  of  it.  At  first 
new  wheat  was  suspected,  as  the 
trouble  appeared  about  the  time  new 
wheat  was  being  fed  and  the  crops  of 
birds  affected  were  filled  with  sour, 
undigested  feed.  There  is  no  proof  that 
new  wheat  is  responsible. 

When  it  hits  a  farm,  it  usually 
spreads  to  all  birds  on  the  place  from 
range  age  on  up,  I’ve  seen  it  common 
all  over  one  community  at  one  time, 
indicating  the  possibility  of  its  being 
contagious.  At  least  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  contagious. 


is  a  big  help  in  moving  air  through 
some  houses. 

Be  sure  that  birds  have  plenty  of 
cool,  fresh  water.  During  hot  spells 
when  birds  are  drinking  a  lot  of  wa¬ 
ter,  I  would  put  ^  extra  water  con¬ 
tainers  so  that  birds  ycould  drink  all 
the  water  they  wanted. 

When  birds  are  getting  sick  from 
Blue  Comb  or  any  other  trouble,  it’s 
pretty  important  to  place  some  feed 
and  water  containers  close  to  the  floor. 
Sick  birds  can’t  jump  very  far  and 
they  can’t  eat  or  drink  frofn  feeders  or 
waterers  a  foot  or  two  above  the  floor. 

Prompt  Treatment 
Essential 

It’s  desirable,  of  course,  to  get  an 
accurate  diagnosis  from  a  reliable  lab¬ 
oratory.  However,  in  doing  so,  a  flock 
owner  may  delay  treatment  for  a  day 
or  two.  If  the  flock  shows  symptoms 
mentioned  above,  it  would  be  best  to 
start  treatment  at  once,  getting  a  di¬ 
agnosis  as  soon  as  possible.  Even  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  some  other  trouble 
the  recommended  treatments  won’t  do 
any  harm.  Delay  in  treatment  for  Blue 
Comb  could  mean  a  heavy  loss  and 
birds  going  completely  out  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Muriate  of  Potash 

This  is  the  most  commonly  recom¬ 
mended  material  for  treatment  after 
Blue  Comb  starts.  It  is  cheap  and 
easy  to  give  to  the  birds.  For  the  first 
4  days,  give  it  in  the  drinking  water 
at  the  rate  of  one  tablespoonful  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  in  a  gallon  of  water. 
Feed  regular  mash  and  no  grain  dur¬ 
ing  j^his  4-day  period.  Follow  this  by 
feeding  the  regular  mash  mixed  with 
muriate  at  the  rate  of  IV2  pounds  to 
each  100  pounds  of  mash.  Feed  this  for 
7  to  10  days.  Feed  no  grain  nor  other 
feed  during  this  period  of  treatment. 
The  length  of  treatment  will  depend  on 
how  quickly  they  recover.  The  reason 
for  giving  them  something  in  the 
drinking  water  at  first  is  the  fact  that 
they  will  drink  when  they  are  so  sick 
they  will  not  eat. 

Molasses  Treatment 

The  molasses  treatment  is  preferred 
by  some  and  has  proved  to  <be  helpful 
in  clearing  up  the  trouble.  To  be  effec¬ 
tive  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  high  con¬ 
centration  of  molasses  into  them  right 
away.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable 
to  add  it  to  the  drinking  water  at  the 
rate  of  one  pint  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Give  this  for  one  day.  In  some  cases, 
chickens  will  not  drink  this  syrupy 
mixture  and  it  is  necessary  to  dilute 
it  with  more  water.  t 

Follow  this  for  4  days  with  a  mo¬ 
lasses  mash  mixture  as  follows: 

40  lbs.  bran,  40  lbs.  ground  oats,  20 
lbs.  molasses. 

Mix  this  with  enough  water  to  make 
a  crumbly  mash  and  feed  it  3  or  4 
times  a  day. 


oaococK  s  wnite  i^eg- 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg 
Laying  Tests.  Record: 
4057  eggs  and  4336.25 
points  or  312  eggs  and 
333  points  per  bird. 
On  May  1,  1949,  our 
Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  five  pens  in  every  test  entered; 
New  Jersey  (Hunterdon) ,  Western  New 
York,  Ppnnsvlvania.  California  and 
Georgia,  also  high  leghorn  pens  all  tests. 
FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 


We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock 
Cross,  R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  . 
own  200  acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate 
up  56  individual  pedigree  pens.  We 
trapnest  over  4,000  White  Leghorns; 
600  to  1,000  Barred  Rock  pullets  year¬ 
ly.  We  have  468,000  egg  capacity  in 
our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks. 

Harco  R.  1. 
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LIVE- PAY  I 
CHICKS 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free 
illustrated  16-page  actual  Photo  i  Catalog  or  ORDEll 
DIRECT  FROM  AD.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckis. 
LEISTER'S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 
MATING  White  Leghorns  $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

SUPER  MATED  Wh.  Leg.  14.00  28.00  3.00 

Bar.  of  Wh.  Rocks  .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Rock  Ilamp  Cross....  15.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Deliveiy  Sexing  guar  9,5% 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Started  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets  3-6  wks.  old.  .........  'o 

C  P.  Leister  Hatchery.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

1)  S  Pullorum  Controlled  Str.  Pits,  Ckls. 

Elsasser’s  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg _ $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

U.S.  R.O.P  Sired  Bar  Ply.  Rocks...  13.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds . .  13.00  20.00  10.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  A  MCALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chi/K  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


S  C.  Gasson  Special  Mated  Wliite  Leghorns.  Large 
Tvpe  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  &  White 
Rocks'  R.  I.  Reds.*  New  Ilamp  Reds  &  Red-Rock 
Cross.  Also  Heavv  Mixed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate  Write 
for  our  new  prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


<9END  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY, 
PULLORUM  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 

mmediate  shipment.  Thousands  weekly.  All  breeds, 
Sexed  chicks  at  all  times.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full  particulars. 

DON'T  DELAY.  WRITE  NOW.  MT,  HEALTHY 
HATCHERIES.  DEPT.  AA.  MT.  HEALTHY.  OHIO. 


Control  Measures 

Due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  common 
trouble  in  early  hatched  pullets  that 
are  housed  in  hot  weather,  one  may 
lessen  the  chances  of  getting  it  by 
careful  management  practices.  I  would 
hesitate  to  house  pullets  during  a  spell 
of  real  hot  weather.  Even  though  they 
were  beginning  to  lay,  I  would  wait 
until  the  weather  got  cooler.  When  I 
did  house  them,  I  would  give  them  as 
much  fresh  air  as  possible,  opening  or 
removing  all  the  front  and  rear  win¬ 
dows  to  permit  good  cross  ventilation. 
Replacing  the  wooden  doors  at  the 
ends  of  the  building  with  screen  doors 


POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  BOX  6  PHONE  504  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Meet  MISS  SUNNYBROOK  1949 


One  of  this  season’s  debutantes.  She  is  an 
aristocrat.  She  has  breeding  —  health  and 
vigor.  Her  mother  and  father  are  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  We  have 
thousands  like  her. 

Baby  Chicks— Started  Chicks— Pullets— Capons 
in  all  popular  breeds.  Write  for  circular, 

SUNNYBROOK 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  8,  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  ISR24, 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  chock  or  money  order  to 
AMEBICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y,  Advance  payment  is  required. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


Aiierican  Agriculturist,  July  2,  1949 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

July  16  Issue . Closes  July  1 

August  6  Issue . Closes  July  22 

August  20  Issue . Closes  August  5 

Sept.  3  Issue . Closes  August  19 


HOLSTEIN 


SWINE 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  offers  for  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rag  Apple  Bred  Bull  calves  from  high 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  U.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  It.  Klock 
&  Son,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

FItKSH  AND  CIDSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first 
calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and  grade  Canadian  Hol- 
Bteins,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged. 
We  deliver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttle 
Farms,  King  Ferry,  New  York.  Roy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner 

CHOICE  BULL  CALVES  backed  by  7  generations 
proven  grandsires;  nephews  of  proven  sires,  79-250  lbs, 
butter  fat  increase.  Inquiries  invited.  Bluegill  Farm. 
Bath,  New  York.  Carl  Field,  Mgr. 

FOR  SALE:  100  flr.st  calf  Holstein  heifers  will  blood 
test  to  go  anjTVhere.  J.  A.  Foote  &  Son.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
Phone  5531  and  6791. 

SON  OF  SOVEREIGN — four  months  old.  His  dam  is 
from  a  i%,  16,000  daughter  of  the  Res.  All  Canadian 
Rajinondale  Lawrence.  She  has  cmalitied  for  her  si.v 
R.O.P.  records  in  three  lactations.  Price,  $450  delivered. 
Also  a  few  heifers.  Herd  accredited  and  listed.  Ten 
miles  from  Buffalo.  Howard  .1.  Fretz,  Stevensville,  Ont. 

100  GRADE  Holstein  heifers  due  to  freshen  July, 
August,  September.  Plenty  of  size,  condition,  and 
quality.  A.  F.  Saunders,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Tel.  116  or 
721-W. 


PIGS  FOB  SALE.  Chesters,  Poland  chinas,  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  8  wks.  $11.00,  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75,  12  wks. 
$14.75.  Above  prices  include  vaccinations.  Free  trans 
portatlon  for  orders  of  76  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  check 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  B.  6.  West  Concord 
Massachusetts. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSIIIRES — Won  Grand  Champion 
Sr  spring  bred  gilt,  won  1st  and  5th  sr.  sprtng  gilts, 
1st  and  2nd  open  fall  gilts.  1st  Pall  boar  at  Western 
New  York  Hampshire  Bred  Gilt  Show  and  Sale, 
Caledonia.  New  York.  6  outstanding  fall  boars.  25 
10- week  old  spring  boars.  2^  fall  bred  gilts  to  farrow 
August,  September.  Write  for  prices.  A.  G.  Slnsebaugh 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Hampshire  Spring  Boars,  Bred  Gilts 
farrow  August  and  September.  Bred  to  outstanding 
boars.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh.  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Elm 
Street.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  fall  boars.  Spring  pigs  by 
Super  Model  and  other  top  herd  sires,  unrelated  pair 
and  trios.  Flo  S.  Hutchison,  Berlin,  New  Jersey. 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED  Durocs  with  outstanding  breeding 
Lauxmont,  Seco  Low  Down  Model  Square,  Aces  Type, 
If  you  can  find  better  blood  lines  for  modern  Durocs 
please  tell  me  where.  We  have  several  gilts  bred  for 
Septeraher  farrow,  3  tried  sows,  4th  litter  coming. 
Mai'cli  pigs  none  related.  Also  some  nice  6  weeks  pigs 
weighing  35  to  40  lbs.  at  $25,00  each  either  sex.  If  you 
can’t  come  and  see  our  hogs  we  sliip  with  money 
Itack  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  11.  15.  Sincebaugh 
R.D.  No.  2,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


I'OR  SAI.E:  Bull  calves  from  daughters  of  Chautauqua 
Home  Run  or  Hew  esliur.st  Ultra  Lewis  both  desirably 
proven  in  our  herd.  Maple  Border  Farm,  Fredouia, 
New  Y'ork. 

FOR  SAIyE— Bull  born  July  1948.  Dam  made  12737 
milk  634  fat  Sr2  on  2x  milking.  Sire’s  dam  made 
12859  milk  713  fat  Sr2.  A  great  grandson  of  Myliaven 
King.  Flying  Horse  Farm  Royal,  Supreme’s  Janice 
981  fat  and  Peerless  Margo  1013  fat  Jr3.  A  fine  in¬ 
dividual  with  a  great  production  inheritance.  Also  a 
Ictv  clioice  hoifci'S.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smitliville 
Flats,  New  Y'ork. 


Y’ORKSHIRE  HOGS.  High  winning  herd  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Maryland  State  Fairs,  1918.  Cliampion  carcass  over-all 
breeds.  National  Barrow  Show.  Illustrated  circular 
Yalehurst  Yorksliiro  Farms,  I’eoria,  Illinois. 


REGIS'IERED  DUROC  breeding  stock  from  Champion 
stock.  Double  treated.  Hilltop  Duroc  Farm,  Horse 
heads.  New  York. 


POULTRY 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
viUe,  New  York. 

DAIBY  COWS.  Fresh  and  close-up.  Bloodtested  and 
Accredited.  Large  selection.  Free  Delivery.  Frank  W. 
Arnold.  Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Tel.  4o6-Jl. 

ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retaU.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son.  Inc.,  Hobart,  New  York. 

300  DAIRY  CATTLE  to  select  from.  Some  fresh  cows, 
fall  cows  several  large  fall  heifers.  Good  quality  our 
specialty.  Wc  will  buy  entire  dairies  at  all  times.  Also 
horses,  tractors,  farm  ♦inachinery.  Gladstone  Bros.  Tel. 
2161  or  2314.  Andes,  New  York. 

COWS  and  first  calf  heifers,  Ircsli  and  close-up;  large 
selection;  terms;  free  delivery.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.D. 
No.  4  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Tel.  48-282. 


HATCHING  tills  summer  for  meat  producers,  the  well 
known  Nichols  strain  of  New  Hamps  and  Christie 
Barred  Rocks  in  one  of  New  York  State’s  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  liatcheries.  Also  Red  Rocks  for  eggs 
and  meat.  Writd  or  caU  for  dates  and  prices.  Ball 
Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm.  Owego,  Tioga  County, 
New  York.  \ 


MARSHALL’S  ROCK  RED  CROSSES  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  selected  farm-proved  breeding  produce  large 
healthy  layers  that  mean  n^ore  egg  profits.  U.  S.  PuR- 
orum-Clean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  today. 
Marshall  Brothers.  Mecklenburg  Road.  IL  D  5-A 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  9082. 


FOB  SALE — Leghorn,  Rhode  Island  Red,  and  Red 
Rock  Pullets  from  Babcock,  Marshall  and  Rich  chicks. 
J.  W.  Stiles,  Cortland,  New  York. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine  is  a  mame 
to  consider.  25  years  breeding  Leghorns.  Ell  H.  :^dlne 
&  Son,  Chemung.  Box  20,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS— Young  Polled 
hulls  and  12  bred  2  yr.  old  heifers.  Some  with  young 
calves.  Vaccinated,  ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock 
Farms.  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

FEEDER  CATTLE  Whitefaces— Best  from  the  West. 
Priced  right.  Several  sizes.  One  head  or  a  carload.  Free 
delivery  on  quantities.  O.  V.  Doell,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  Herefords  of  various  ages.  L.  F.  Curtis, 
R.F.D.  No.  2  Bowdoinham,  Maine.  Phone  2352. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS.  Cows,  lieifers,  bulls.  T.B. 
&  Blood  Tested.  Bob-O-Link  Farms,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  for  Sale;  Yearling  Bulls 
and  Heifers,  Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  N.  Y'. 

HERD  OF  20  polled  herefords,  cows,  heifers,  calves 
and  bull.  Want  to  sell  in  one  lot.  Walter  S.  Wright 
&  Son,  Delmar,  New  York.  Tel;  9-573. 


NINE  FIRST  PLACES,  1948  Official  Laying  Tests; 
highest  iong-time  average  production  and  Uvabiiity 
The  Kauder  Strains  have  a  combination  of  Profit  pow¬ 
er  that  makes  them  first  choice  among  experienced 
poultrymen  and  breeders.  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Books,  Sex- links.  New  catalog.  Irving  Kauder. 
Box  92,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WEIDNEB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921. 
I'amous  for  their  hardiness  and  liigh  production.  Write 
for  price  list.  Charles  U.  Weidner  and  Son.  West 
Shokan,  Rte.  2,  New  York. 


McGUEGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  AH  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean,  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine,  New  York. 


READY  TO  LAY  white  leghorn  pullets.  Excellent  pro¬ 
ducers  of  large  white  eggs,  reasonably  priced.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden,  New  -York. 


BROWN  SWISS 


THREE  BROWN  SWISS  females — ages,  five  years, 
18  mouths,  and  8  months.  Price  for  lot,  $575.  Erich 
CottreU,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  I’liono  392R2. 


RABBITS 


WANTED:  rabbits  4!4  to  6  lbs.  Do  not  ship.  Write 
J.  Stocker,  Ramsey,  New  Jersey. 


HONEY 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  in  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  hold  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  aU  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  teUs 
you  what  they  wlU  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Route  3- A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Cross¬ 
es.  They  live,  they  lay,  they  pay.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  DetaUs  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer,  Box  C. 
GallupviUe,  N.  Y. 

BICHQUALITY  LEGHORNS.  Our  88th  year.  18,000 
Birds.  PuRorum-clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle. 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Leghorns  at  1947-48  Western 
N.  Y.  test.  Write  for  iUustrated  catalog.  Rich  Poultry 
Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

WHITE,  PEARL  AND  CROSSED  KEETS.  Lewis  Cot¬ 
trell  R.D.  2,  Bear  Swamp  Road,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


DELICIOUS  new  crop  Buckwheat.  5  lb.  pail  $1.25 
postpaid  3rd  zone.  Case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $6.00.  60  lb. 
cans  $7.20  F.O.B.  sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y, 

HONEY.  Fine  flavor  white  clover  Autumn  flower  blend. 
$7.00,  60  lb.  can.  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  New  York. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  Legliorns,  Large  Birds, 
Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Walter  S. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE:  Choice  litter  of  purebred  German  Sheplierd 
PUP.S  born  May  20.  1949,  black  and  tan.  Males  $30, 
Females  $15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  I’hilip  Babcock, 
Star  Route.  Canton,  New  Y'ork. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L.  B.  Underwood 
Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia  482M3. 

GENUINE  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS,  greys.  Write  for 
list.  Stamp  appreciated.  E.  A.  Foote.  Tlie  Foote  Hills. 
Unionville,  New  York. 

REG.  COLHF,  PUI’S  with  natural  driving  instinct. 
Females,  $25.  Male.s,  $35.  Racliel  Rioux,  Windham, 
New  Hampshire. 


EQUIPMENT 


NEW  ENGLAND  BUCK  TRANSPORT  RAKE,  can  be 
hooked  up  to  any  dump  truck  or  tractor.  Ideal  for 
hauling  brush  In  orchards,  loose  or  baled  hay.  and 
many  other  items  about  the  farm.  Price  $80.00. '  Ouev 
Langelier,  Williamsville  Road.  Barre.  Mass. 

COMBINE — McCormick-Deering,  twelve  foot  cut,  self- 
propelled,  cut  less  than  seven  hundred  acres,  like  new. 
Must  sell  account  of  poor  health.  Charles  W.  Howard 
Albion.  New  Y'ork. 


PEDIGREED  cocker  spaniels — excellent  guards,  com¬ 
panions,  luintmg  strain.  Blonds,  buffs.  Elveswood 
Guernsey  Farms,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  unexcelled.  C.  Paine,  South  | 
Itoyalton,  Vermont. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES — Beautiful,  inteUigent — Males  $15.00, 
$25.09  .  ,  ,  1  emales,  $8.00,  $10.00,  Plummer 

McCullougli,  Mercer,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  —  AKC  St.  Bernards,  Cocker  Spaniels. 
Prices  reduced  for  quick  sales.  Terms.  Puppy  plan 
without  cash.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccinated.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Edna  Gladstone.  Tel.  2161  Andes, 
New  York. 

SIUOPIIERDS  from  Heelers — Artliur  Gilson,  DeKalb 
Junction,  New  York. 

FOR  SjYJjE  Registered  white  coHie  puppies — beauties. 
Wonderful  cow  dogs  and  children’s  pets.  Dailey  Bros., 
R.F.D.  No.  1,  Ogdenshurg,  New  Y'ork. 


A.K.C.  registered  German  Sliepherd  pups,  from 
heel  drivers,  gentle  and  kind  parents.  Guy  Kaufman, 
Dundee,  New  Y'ork. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SALESMEN  WiYN’CED :  Old  establtslied  firm  wants  en¬ 
ergetic  reliable  men  to  sell  quality  line  of  Mineral 
Feed  Supplements.  DDT  Fly  Sprays,  Dairy  Cleansers 
and  Dismiectants.  Knowledge  of  livestock  and  dairy¬ 
ing  essential.  Full  or  part  time,  protected  territorlei. 
liberal  coimiilssions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Inc.,  Irving 
Ave.,  Syracuse  3,  'New  York. 


W'AN^ED:  Farm  machinery  coiiuiiission  agent  or 
niainffaoturer’s  agent  to  represent  well  established  line 
of  high  capacity  farm  crop  blowers.  Write  American 
Agriculturist.  Box  514-AL,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


COMBINE  FOR  SALE — 12-ft.  cut.  International  Har¬ 
vester  Combine.  Very  good  condition,  used  2  seasons, 
tractor  drawm,  motor  driven,  hydraulic  lift  control  for 
getting  adjustment.  Grain  cleaner,  bagging  attaclimcnt, 
straw  spreader.  Adjustable  pulleys  to  change  cjiinder 
speed.  Price,  $1,600.  Rosko  Farms — North  Highway— 
Southampton,  New  York.  Phones:  1320 — 1465. 

FOR  SALE:  John  Deere  field  harvester  with  hay  and 
corn  attachments.  Francis  J.  Winkler,  Middleburgh, 
New  York. 

WANTED — Hydraulic  Cider  press.  State  size  and  price. 
Byron  D.  Houston,  Mansfield  Depot,  Conn. 

CHAIN  SAW’S — Parts.  C.  Loomis,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  3586. 


I’OW'ER  DRIVEN  well  driller  $385.00.  Large  com¬ 
mercial  type  completely  automatic  $1295.00.  Agent, 
A.  L.  Hill,  Rt.  2,  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

B’REE  TIHAT., — Snftee  Automatic  W'atcr  Softener.  House¬ 
hold  necessity.  New  catalogue  available.  Write  today; 
Plastic-Trend  Co.,  1900  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

IfANS— for  Iiay  and  grain  drying.  Built  for  farm  use. 
B'ree  literature.  Wayne  R.  Wyant,  122  Sheridan  Square, 
Pittsburgli  6,  Pa. 

B'OR  SALE — immediate  delivery.  Brand  new  Faruiall 
H,  M,  Case  LA,  VAC,  McCormick  50T,  4aT,  New 
Holland,  John  Deere,  Minneapolis,  Case  balers,  new 
Crawlers,  most  makes — combines,  most  makes — prices 
mostly  below  list — free  delivery.  Gardiner’s  10  Acres 
New  and  Used  Macliinery.  Mullica  IllR.  N.  J.  Phone 
5-G911. 

IfOR  SAJjE:  Brand  new,  heavy-duty,  three-section 

Tractor  Harrow.  List  price  $110.00.  Special  at  $85.09. 
Write  Herbert  M.  Petzold  Equipment  Company.  600 

Fifth  Avenue,  Owego,  New  Y'ork. 


SCHOOLS 


REAL  ESTATE 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 
Beisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


STROUT’S  FARM  CATALOG.  Time  &  Money-Saver- 
Free!  Describes  2790  Bargains— eqpd.  &  Uneqpd.  dairy, 
beef,  grain,  alfalfa,  truck,  fruit,  poultry  farms.  36 
States  Coast-to-Coast.  W’rite  now  for  your  free  copy] 
Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


HAY 


B'AItMS,  homes,  acreage  and  business  properties  for 
sale.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  areas.  List¬ 
ings  and  broker  cooperation  desired.  Ifree  list.  John  R 
Potts  Agency,  New  Rt.  28,  North  Branch,  N.  J.  Phone: 
Somerville  8-2551. 


343  ACRES  ON  STATIO  ROxYD.  110  acres  meadow  land. 
$2,500  worth  of  timber.  52  cow  barn.  14  room  house. 
Spring  water.  Bungalow  for  tenant  house.  Also  162 
acres  on  gravel  road.  3  story  barn.  Spring  water.  Water 
buckets.  Ifull  line  of  machinery.  Tractor.  33  head  of 
cattle.  2  horses.  8  room  house  with  all  improvements. 
Very  new  kitclien.  Write  for  full  information  to  Harry 
Mimn,  Treadwell,  New  York,  salesman  for  I’rank  Fatta. 
Realtor. 


170  ACRIOS,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  village  on  an 
Improved  gravel  road,  30-cow  barn,  some  machinery, 
estimated  200,000  feet  timber,  9-room  house,  electricity! 
tunning  water.  $5,500.  Harry  G.  Mimn,  Salesman  for 
B’rank  B’atta,  Realtor,  Treadwell,  New  York. 


HAY  CONSUMERS — If  you  feed  during  summer  months 
or  want  to  save  handling  expense  get  in  touch  with 
J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 
Tel.— 48-282. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  —  Goldenacre.  Copenhagen,  Ball- 
head,  Marion  Market  (yellows  resistant).  All  seasons 
(yellows  resistant) — 1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Sweet 
Spanish  Onion  Plants  1000.  $2.00;  10,090,  $17.50; 
50.000,  $75.00.  Broccoli  Plants  1090,  $3.50;  10,000. 
$30.00.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower  1000,  $7.50;  10,090, 
$60.00.  Tomato  Plants — All  from  Certified  (treated 
seeds)  Rutger.  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  John  Baer — 1000. 
$3.50;  19,000,  $30.00.  Sweet  potato  plants — Porto  Rico, 
Nancy  Hall  1000.  $4.50;  10,000,  $40.00.  All  plants 
outdoor  grown  on  our  Virginia  farm.  Prompt  shipments, 
full  count,  well  packed  for  safe  arrival.  Write  or 
Wire  for  Catalog  and  special  prices  large  lots.  J.  P. 
Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia.  Virginia’s  Oldest  & 
Largest  Growers. 


WAN'TED  to  rent  or  purchase  farm  fit  for  dairying 
and  summer  or  winter  (ski)  guests.  Write  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  514-P,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LAKE  CAYUGA  Fruit  Farm — 110  acres  —  apples, 
peaelies,  cherries,  dwellings,  package  and  storage  house’; 
also  270  acres  mostly  apples,  2  dwellings,  roadstand, 
barns,  storage,  $25,000  and  $30,009  plus  equipment  and 
stock.  Write  Horticultural  Realty  Co.,  135-18  Northern 
Rlvd.,  Flushing,  New  York. 


IfARMS,  gas  stations,  hotels,  400  acre  dairy  farm  or 
ranch.  200  acres  $6,000.  130  acres,  stock,  tools,  furni¬ 
ture,  $12,000.  50  acres,  $3,600;  $1,80’J  down.  Write 
C.  M.  Douglas,  B’ort  I’lain.  N.  Y.,  agent. 


RIG  RxVRG.YlN  along  concrete  higliway— 80  acre  dairy 
faim,  9  room  house,  large  modern  dairy  barn,  milk 
liouse,  tool  building,  poultry  house,  garage,  woods,  lots 
fruits,  etc.  Near  small  city;  I'asscnger  and  scliool  busse,s 
at  door;  Ideal  busine.ss  location;  Exceptional  Buy, 
$4500. — $1500.  cash,  balance  easy  payments.  Free  lists 
otlier  fai-m  and  business  bargains.  Jackson  Realty,  201 
York  Avenue,  Towanda,  Pa. 


FILM:  127,  116,  120,  616,  620.  Four  rolls  $1.00 

Guaranteed.  More  Film,  Box  A-31,  Hemlock,  N.  Y. 

FORM  A  MERCHANDISE  CLUB  of  5,  10,  or  15  mem¬ 
bers.  Earn  quality  cookware,  toasters,  steam  irons, 
silverware,  nylons,  etc.  Small  weekly  payments.  Free 
goods  with  each  member’s  order.  Details  free.  Davison 
&  Carroll,  590  Main,  Middletotvn,  Conn. 

GIRLS  AND  BOYS  overalls,  sizes  1  to  6,  each  75c. 
Dressmaker.  A.  L.  Gibeault,  New  Haven,  Vt.  Box  71. 

100%  NEW  LARGE  WOOLEN  PIECES.  ExceUent 
quality,  34c  lb.  Woodland  Industries,  Conway,  New 
Hampshire. 

SNOWlfENCE— 15c  per  foot  F.O.B.  White  Picket 
fence — 35o  per  foot.  Write  for  details.  Hughes  and 
Cliaplie  I'eiice  Company.  New  W’oodstock,  New  York. 


PONIES 


HONEY :  St.  Lawrence  Valley  fine,  white,  unlieated 
clover  honey  60  lb.  cans,  $9.00  E.O.B.  or  $11.85  de¬ 
livered.  Homer  M.  Dunn,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup— $3.00 — 2  qts.,  $5.50 
per  gal.  Maple  sugar— 80c  per  lb.  in  2  lb.  tins.  Peel 
Farm,  Greensboro,  Vermont. 

• - f - - - — - - 

PxVNCY  Vermont  Mapie  SyTup  $6.00.  Grade  A.  $5.00 
Postpaid  3rd  Zone.  W.  H.  DeLong,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


BEAUTIFUL  all  black  pony,  saddle  and  wagon.  Real 
bargain.  C.  M.  Bishop.  Newhouse  Rd.,  Clarence  Center, 
New  York. 


LARGEST  New  England  breeder  of  registered  and 
grade  Shetland  ponies.  Highlawn  icarm,  Warner,  N.  H. 


MINK 


PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup.  $0.00  gallon  prepaid 
third  zone.  Galen  Moore,  So.  Itoyalton,  Vt. 


DARK,  SILKY.  “Ramapo”  mink.  Your  choice  of  our 
entire  farm.  Units  consisting  of  used  pen,  mother,  and 
four  kits  at  $100.00  per  unit.  F.O.B.  our  farm.  Scot¬ 
land  Hill  Mink  i'ami,  Paseack  Road,  Spring  Valley, 
New  York. 


say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


POULTRY  J'AKM:  6  acres  near  Colgate  University. 
Bimgalow  t.vpe  house,  modern  kitchen,  hath,  telephone, 
large  hen  liouso,  brooder  house  for  1000,  garage,  two 
oilier  buildings,  main  road  $5975  takes  everything.  Casli 
required  $3500,  balance  mortgage.  F.  Bauer  Realtor, 
Poolvllle,  New  Y'ork.  Phone:  Earlville  84Y4. 


OVER  200  ACRE  farm  for  $45,000  with  54  head  cattle, 
3  horses,  farm  and  equipment.  $30,000  down.  Ernest 
1.  Walley.  Franklin,  New  York. 

170  ACRE  FARM  for  $5,000.  Rose  Walley,  Franklin, 
N.  .Y.  Delaware  Co. 

TO  SETT'LE  ESTATE.  Modern  84  acre  dairy  farm, 
southern  Vermont.  Eight  room  house,  large  bams.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Owner,  Benvue  B'arm,  Bennington,  Vermont. 


FARM— 185  acres  nice  open  land  and  pasture.  Mail, 
electricity,  and  bus.  3  milk  trucks  pass  door,  groceries 
del.  Tel.  Tar  road.  xYpple  orcliard  and  pa.sture,  plenty 
water  year  around.  Cutting  lots  hay.  House  4  rooms, 
large  barn,  and  milk  house.  Price  $10,000.  R.R.2 

Box  66,  Southhridge,  Mass. 


They  Get  Results 

I 

"We  wish  to  thank  the  Agriculturist 
for  all  the  help  they  have  been  to 
us  through  all  these  years,  not  only 
by  advertising  in  its  pages,  but  by 
the  advice  and  encouragement  they 
have  given  us  through  its  whole 
make  up."— H.  N.  KUTSCHBACH, 
Sherburne,  New  York. 

"We  are  pleased  with  the  inquiries 
that  come  from  advertising  with 
you  and  also  the  results.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  fine  folk  that  have 
bought  from  us  .  .  ." — FAIRYLAND 
KENNELS,  Dixmont,  Maine. 
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UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  DAYS  LATER— Now 
badly  swollen,  caked,  bag  is  often  normal, 
due  to  calving.  Danger  Massaging  with  UD- 
of  chronic  condition.  DEROLE  may  get  cows 
UDDEROLE  used  for  in  production  MUCH 
massaging.  SOONER. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 

8-oz.  tin  $1.00  5  lb.  can  $8.00 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug  and  veter¬ 
inary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to  Dawnwood  Farms, 
Dept.  AA.  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  and  we  will  send  you  an 
“•OL  tin  postpaid. 


242nd  EARLVILLE  SALE 

Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  6 
125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated, 
milkers  mastitis  tested,  heifers  bred  long  enough  ex¬ 
amined  for  pregnancy. 

60  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
40  First  Calf  Heifers  and  Young  Cows, 
due  to  freshen  in  early  fall 
10  Open  Heifers 
15  Service-Age  Bolls 

Sale  will  start  promptly  at  10:00  A.M.,  dinner  at  noon. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  IN  THIS, 
AMERICA'S  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  MARKET  FOR 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURED  MAN 

Wants  to  Help  Others 

If  you  are  an  honest  man  and  have  groin 
or  scrotal  rupture,  I  want  to  send  you  my 
‘Sta-Put”  Rupture  Support  on  10  days’ 
free^  trial.  If  fully  satisfied,  pay  me  only 
98.65  for  single  rupture  or  $9.85  for  double. 
Sta^Put  is  my  own  "getup.”  It  helped  me 
^d  I  am  sure  it  will  help  you.  No  gouging. 
No  harsh  binding  pressure  on  hips  or  spine. 
Send  no  money.  Simply  write  for  blank  to 
dll  out.  A  postal  will  do.  Remember,  no 
rtoney  in  advance.  No  deposit.  I  trust  you 
fully. 

E.  H.  SCOTT 

1110  Herald  Bldg.  Watertown,  New  York 


IWhen  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
■"ention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


IVESTOCK  prices  have  gone 
down  as  fast  and  as  far' as 
they  went  up  two  weeks 
ago.  Just  as  no  one  could 
figure  out  why  they  went 
up  so  fast,  there  is  no  answer  to  this 
sharp  break,  unless  it  is  the  dry,  hot 
weather.  Almost  never  do  we  have  a 
June  break  in  livestock  prices,  and 
this  is  true  particularly  of  cows.  In 
July,  we  almost  always  get  a  break, 
particularly  around  the  middle  of  the 
month,  and  then  prices  carry  along  on 
about  a  steady  basis  until  the  fall  runs 
begin  coming  in  from  almost  every¬ 
where.  When  this  happens,  another 
break  can  be  expected. 

Just  why  livestock  prices  and  de¬ 
mand  for  meat  change  from  one  week 
to  another  has  never  been  explained. 
Some  old  drovers  used  to  say  that  you 
could  depend  upon  a  livestock  break 
when  strawberries  got  ripe,  and  also 
the  first  week  of  the  hunting  season 
in  the  fall.  Whether  people  can  eat 
enough  strawberries  or  shoot  enough 
rabbits  to  supply  their  needs,  or  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  about  the  time  of  seasonal 
diet  changes,  no  one  has  yet  figured 
out.  If  research  work  could  be  done 
which  would  forestall  these  quick, 
sharp  breaks  in  livestock  prices,  the 
benefit  to  our  farm  operations  would 
be  tremendous. 

Better  Market  Reports 

Livestock  market  reports  have  not 
changed  in  thirty  or  forty  years.  They 
were  established  when  the  big  central 
markets  were  handling  about  99%  of 
the  livestock  sold.  It  was  shipped  to 
these  markets  by  rail,  generally  after 
being  sold  to  local  drovers.  Then  mar¬ 
ket  reports  of  prices  and  grades  were 
gotten  out  primarily  for  those  drovers 
and  were  not  intended  to  be  too  infor¬ 
mative  or  too  clear  to  the  average 
farmer.  Some  reports  were  deliberately 
false,  so  that  the  drover  could  show 
the  farmer  how  “bad”  the  market  was, 
even  when  it  was  not. 

State  and  U.  S.  Government  daily 
livestock  market  reports  today  are  ac¬ 
curate  but  still  not  fully  understand¬ 
able  to  the  average  farmer.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  these  reports  in 
newspapers,  over  the  radio  or  wher¬ 
ever,  could  not  be  sent  out  in  farmers’ 
own  terms  and  understandable  to  any 
one.  Suppose  you  got  a  report  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

“Dairy  cows  in  flesh  and  over  1,000 
pounds,  $16.50  to  $17.00.  Lighter  and 
thinner  kinds,  $15.50  to  $16.00.  Thin 
cows,  $13.00  to  $14.50.  Excessively  fat 
and  yellow  cows,  generally  50^  to  a 
dollar  off  these  prices.  True  beef 
breeds  $2.00  to  $3.00  above  dairy  quo¬ 
tations.” 

Such  a  report  would  at  least  have 
some  value  for  every  feirmer.  All  other 
classes  of  livestock  quotations  could 
be  changed  just  as  easily. 

Let’s  Ask 

This  would  bring  our  quotations 
nearer  in  line  with  the  way  our  North¬ 
east  livestock  is  marketed  today,  i.e. 
generally  one  to  five  head  brought  to 
a  market  by  , truck.  Perhaps  if  enough 
of  us  made  this  sort  of  request  to  our 
state  marketing  bureaus  in  Albany, 
Montpelier,  Boston,  etc.,  we  could 
bring  about  this  change.  I  am  sure 
there  would  he  no  objection  and,  with 
cooperation  between  our  various 
northeastern  states,  it  could  be  worked 
out  uniformly. 

On  every  side  I  am  hearing  of  the 
deluge  of  hogs  that  will  hit  our  mar¬ 
kets  in  October,  November  and  De¬ 


cember.  Some  say  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  some  say  as  many  as  in  ’43,  but 
everyone  says — particularly  those  who 
are  familiar  with  our  mid-west  hog 
producing  centers — that  we  must  get 
ready  for  an  avalanche  of  hogs  and 
cheap  pork  this  late  fall.  If  and  when 
this  happens,  it  will  carry  other  live¬ 
stock  down  with  it,  but  the  people  have 
proved  many  times  that  they  can  get 
tired  of  eating  pork.  Therefore,  you 
can  be  sure  beef  and  other  meats  will 
not  go  down  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  pork. 

This  has,  been  an  unhappy  two  weeks 
for  most  farmers  in  the  Northeast.  No 
rain,  and  still  no  rain,  with  some  of 
our  “old-timers”  here  in  western  New 
York  saying  it  has  been  the  worst  in 
thirty  years.  I  hope  I  can  end  on  a 
happier  note  next  time. 

—  A.A.  — 

WHAT  IT  TAKES 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

She  is  now  in  her  tenth  lactation  and 
will  have  close  to  130,000  pounds  of 
milk  when  she  completes  this  record. 
Her  best  305-day  record  was  at  8  years, 
9  months  of  age — 14,560  pounds  of 
milk — 3.85%  and  560  pounds  of  fat.  I 
expect  her  to  exceed  the  milk  record 
this  lactation  with  a  lower  test.  Sally 
has  one  daughter  with  525  pounds  of 
fat  at  4  years  of  age.  —  Henry  D. 
Mertz,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Mu  jU  ♦ 


Inhcriiccl  Vigor 

1HAVE  purebred  Holstein  twin  cows 
that  are  nearly  fifteen  years  old  and 
still  producing  good,  and  in  calf  again. 

One  cow,  Helen  Veeman,  registra¬ 
tion  number  1798414,  has  produced 
175,731  pounds  of  milk  with  6081.3 
pounds  of  butterfat.  She  has  been  of¬ 
ficially  classified  ‘very  good’  and  class¬ 
ified  ‘excellent’  for  dairy  character. 
She  has  raised  12  calves — 6  heifers  and 
6  bulls.  She  weighs  about  1,200  pounds 
and  is  in  real  good  condition. 

The  other  cow,  Veeman  Helen,  reg¬ 
istration  number  1798413,  has  produc¬ 
ed  171,749  pounds  of  milk  with  5678.7 
pounds  of  butterfat.  She  has  been  of¬ 
ficially  classified  ‘very  good’  and  class¬ 
ified  ‘excellent’  for  dairy  character. 
She  has  raised  12  calves — 4  heifers  and 
8  bulls.  She  weighs  1,285  and  is  doing 
fine. 


KEEP 

SILAGE 

PRIME 


a  dependable 
Unadilla 


Only  in  a  Unadilla  Silo  can  you 
have  the  sure-step,  sure-grip, 
door-front  ladder.  Only  in  this 
famous  silo  can  you  have  pat¬ 
ented  lock-doweliing  —  which 
knits  the  thoroughly  seasoned, 
full-thickness,  Unadilla  staves 
into  a  sturdy  wind-proof  struc¬ 
ture.  Don’t  delay  —  Order  the 
best  in  silos  from  your  tinadilla 
dealer  now !  Famous  for  more 
than  40  years. 

Unadilla  Sno  Co., Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save 
money.  These  knives  were  original  equipment  on 
Papec  and  Blizzard  machines  for  years.  If  your 
replacement  part  number  is  listed  below,  ORDER 
NOW.  When  ordering,  specify  moke  of  machine 
and  part  number  or  blade  length.  Sent  in  sets 
of  three.  Remittance  with  order  or  C.O.D.  Same 
low  prices  for  additional  knives.  Offer  limited 
to  USA. 


Knives  for  late  models  of  International  Harvester 
and  Case  machines  are  also  available  at  same  low  prices. 
Write  for  details  specifying  make  of  machine  and  part  num¬ 
ber  or  blade  length. 


By  Replacement  Part  No. 

Set  ol  3 

or  R.  . 

HorSI  $9.00  set 
'  .  loT  <1U00  set 


Postal  Charges 


SEND 

TODAY 

SAVE 

MONEY 

MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE! 


I  believe  these  cows  inherited  strong 
physical  endurance  from  their  dam  and 
granddam  which  lived  to  be  real  old 


AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


cows  themselves.  These  cows  have  had 
just  ordinary  farm  care.  My  theory  is 
to  use  common  sense  in  feeding  and 
care,  and  to  give  them  special  care  be¬ 
fore  and  after  calving  time.  —  Joe 
McCaig,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

VITAMIN  D  FOR  CALVES 

The  two  usual  natural  sources  of 
vitamin  D  for  calVes  are  sunlight  and 
high-quality  sun-cured  hay.  Calves 
born  in  the  fall  and  kept  in  the  barn 
all  winter  are  likely  to  get  insuffici¬ 
ent  vitamin  D,  particularly  if  the  hay 
is  not  the  best  quality. 

This  lack  of  vitamin  D  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  irradiated  yeast,  D-activated 
sterols,  codliver  oil  or  fish  liver  oil 
concentrates. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER-THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle  —  $  1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  6.  N.Y. 


On  Natj tor's 

LINITE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  Tel.  1085 
Top  Quality  Feeding  Pigs 
6-7  wks  old  —  $10.00  each 
8-9  wks  old  --  $10.50  each 
Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  &  QIC. 
Shipped  COD.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
-  i—  ^  rkn  F  C  Washington  St. 

ATWUUU  9  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE 

PUREBRED  SHEEP  SHOW  AND  SALE 

Saturday,  July  23,  1949  —  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

SHOW  9:00  A.  M.  SALE  1:00  P.  M. 

"AN  ALL  STAR  SHEEP  CLASSIC"  The  Parade  of  Aristocrats 

from  NEW  YORK,  NEW  ENGLAND,  PENNA. 

Hompshires,  Corriedoles,  Shropshires,  Dorsets,  Cheviots, 

Oxfords,  Suffolks  and  Southdowns 
For  catalog  write 

H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  HOWARD  J.  HILL,  Sole  Mgr. 

Auctioneer  Albion,  New  York 
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An  Off  Wheat  Year 


By  Theodora  R.  Jenness 


FOREWORD 

The  Youth’s  Companion  has  long  been 
out  of  print,  but  in  the  next  several  is¬ 
sues  of  American  Agriculturist  our  read¬ 
ers  can  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
on  this  page  an  absorbing  story  which 
we  have  taken  from  the  pages  of  the 
Youth’s  Companion  in  1895.  There  will  be 
six  instalments. 

In  Chapter  I,  Hal  Chadman,  young 
grain  elevator  manager,  reluctantly  re¬ 
jects  Pamela  Simpson’s  wheat,  which  had 
been  stuffed  with  gravel  by  her  little 
brother,  a  half-wit,  mischievous  dwarf. 
Unable  to  buy  groceries  and  other  neces¬ 
sities,  Pam  returns  home  empty-handed. 

CHAPTER  II 


About  the  middle  of  the  next  fore¬ 
noon  Pamela  started  up  the  river 
on  her  skates  to  sell  the  socks  which 
she  had  finished  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  night.  With  a  sail  of  cotton  cloth 
adjusted  to  her  shoulders,  she  flew 
over  the  ice  at  wondrous  speed. 

Though  her  motion  was  so  light  and 
airy  that  the  girl  was  scarcely  consci¬ 
ous  that  she  had  a  mortal  form,  she 
could  not  outfly  her  thoughts  of  yes¬ 
terday’s  events,  nor  her  chagrin  at 
Danny’s  mischievous  weighting  of  the 
wheat  and  Chadman’s  strict  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  elevator  rule.  She  was 
vexed  at  herself  because  she  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  alive  the  resent¬ 
ment  which  she  felt  she  ought  to  hold 
against  the  resolute  young  “boss,”  who 
had  thrown  back  her  wheat  regardless 
of  her  need  to  sell  it. 

While  she  was  flying  up  the  river, 
thus  reflecting  on  her  troubles,  she 
saw  two  people  approaching  on  skates; 
and  soon  she  saw  that  one  of  them  was 
Hal  Chadman;  the  other  was  a  young 
lady.  Pam  did  not  know  the  young 
lady,  but  it  was  Chadman’s  sister  who 
had  come  from  Minneapolis  to  pass  a 
few  weeks. 

HE  elevator  was  closed  that  morn¬ 
ing  while  some  repairs  were  being 
made,  and  as  Hal  had  thus  a  free  day, 
he  seized  the  chance  to  take  his  sister 
on  a  skating  trip  several  miles  below 
the  station. 

They  halted  and  watched  Pam’s 
rapid  flight  with  silent  admiration  of 
her  strength  and  grace. 

She  held  her  head  defiantly  erect  in 
passing,  flashed  on  Chadman  a  resent¬ 
ful  recognition  from  her  blue-black 
eyes,  and  was  gone  almost  before  they 
had  recovered  from  their  surprise. 

“You  seem  to  know  each  other,”  said 
Ruth  Chadman  as  Hal  gave  a  hurried 
snatch  to  lift  his  cap,  but  too  late  to 
salute-  the  flying  figure. 

“We  have  reason  to,”  said  he.  “I 
made  her  hate  me  by  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  wheat  she  was  delivering  at 
the  elevator  yesterday.  I  found  a  peck 
of  gravel,  at  the  very  least,  in  several 
of  her  sacks.  Of  course  I  couldn’t  take 
it  after  that.” 

“She  doesn’t  look  as  if  she’d  stoop 
to  such  dishonesty,”  replied  Ruth. 

They  had  whirled  about  and  were 
now  skating  backward,  arm  in  arm, 
to  watch  Pam  sailing  away. 

“A  neighbor  of  the  girl  protested 
that  it  was  some  mischief  of  her 
simple  brother,  Danny,  but  there  was 
no  proof  of  that.  At  all  events  she 
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didn’t  try  to  clear  herself.” 

“Perhaps  she  was  in  great  distress 
to  sell  the  wheat,”  said  Ruth. 

“Quite  likely,”  answered  Hal.  “The 
wheat  crop  is  the  sole  dependence  of 
these  farmers.  I  confess  that  transac¬ 
tion  has  been  on  my  conscience  ever 
since,”  he  added,  moodily,  “but  there 
were  other  haulers  watching  like  hy¬ 
enas  to  detect  me  in  discrimination, 
and  we  have  a  rule  against  accepting 
weighted  wheat.  I  felt  like  a  brute  to 
see  her  in  the  hopper  shoveling  back 
the  wheat  into  her  empty  sacks.” 

“O  Hal!  You  didn’t  let  her  do  that, 
did  you?”  Ruth  dropped  his  arm  in 
shocked  surprise. 

“I  had  to,  for  she  ordered  me  to 
stand  aside.  She  is  as  proud  as  Luci¬ 
fer  and  I  imagine  she’s  as  revengeful 
as  any  wild  Indian. 

Chadman  and  his  sister  took  the 
middle  of  the  river  which  was  like 
plate  glass.  Awhile  they  skated  like 
two  playful  children,  skimming  around 
in  circles,  cutting  figures,  gliding 
backward  and  then  forward. 

“We  must  settle  down  to  steady 
travel  if  we  are  to  skate  as  far  as 
Hanging  Rock  and  back  by  noon,” 
said  Hal,  presently. 

Away  they  sped  for  perhaps  half  a 
mile  when  Pam,  flying  from  behind 
them,  shot  across  their  pathway  with 
a  slantwise  dash,  waving  both  arms  as 
a  warning  sign  to  check  their  headlong 
course. 

Hal  and  Ruth  slowed  up,  came  to  a 
bewildered  halt,  turned,  and  saw  Pam 
struggling  with  her  sail,  unable  to 
control  it  from  the  sudden  shift.  The 
strong  wind  swept  her  a  few  rods  at 
its  mercy,  and  then  flung  her  violent¬ 
ly  upon  the  bank.  There  she  lay  mo¬ 
tionless.  Rushing  to  the  spot,  Hal 
found  her  lying  senseless,  with  her 
face  upon  the  shattered  frame  of  her 
sail. 

He  lifted  her  and  tore  away  the 
fragments  of  cotton.  An  ugly  splinter 
from  the  frame  had  gashed  her  cheek 
and  blood  was  oozing  from  the  wound. 
He  was  endeavoring  to  stanch  it  with 
his  handkerchief  when  Ruth  trem¬ 
blingly  pushed  him  aside.  So  when 
Pam  half -unclosed  her  eyes,  she  found 
her  head  reposing  in  Ruth’s  lap  where 
it  was  pillowed  on  a  fragrant  little 
muff  of  Persian  lamb. 

“I  thought — somebody  was  a-helpin’ 
me,”  she  murmured  in  a  soft,  content¬ 
ed  tone.  “It’s  somethin’  I  ain’t  psed  to 
— an’  seemed  so  mighty  queer.” 

She  started  up  to  gaze  about  her  in 
amazement.  An  instant  more  and  she 
was  on  her  feet  as  straight  and  strong 
as  ever. 

“I  advise  you  to  watch  out  fur  air¬ 
holes  in  your  skatin’  larks,”  she  said, 
inspecting  her  ruined  sail  with  mqch 
disgust.  “I  see  you  goin’  back-’ards, 
an’  thought  you  wouldn’t  know  about 
the  big  one  yonder,  an’  I  come  back  to 
warn  you.  In  another  minute  you’d 
ben  in,  fur  you  wuz  on  the  very  edge.” 

“Great  Scott!  And  where  were  you 
with  that  unmanageable  sail  if  we 
were  on  the  very  edge?”  cried  Chad- 
man,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  her 
courage. 

Pain  surveyed  him  with  a  glance  of 


half-contemptuous  amusement.  “Well,” 
she  answered,  “I  reckon  I  wuz  right 
there  too.” 

3he  hid  the  fragments  of  her  sail 
among  some  brush  where  she  could 
find  them  on  her  way  home  and  was 
off  again,  saying,  as  she  rose  upon 
her  skates,  “If  you’ll  take  care  to  hug 
the  shore  above  the  shaller  water, 
you’ll  keep  out  o’  harm.” 

“And  that  was  her  revenge!”  said 
Ruth  with  tearful  eyes  when  Pam  had 
swept  away. 

“I’m  overwhelmed  with  gratitude 
but  I  declare  I  didn’t  dare  to  thank 
her  or  to  offer  her*  the  least  reward,” 
said  Chadman.  “She  is  like  a  gipsy 
queen  in  her  magnificent  disdain.” 

Leaving  them  far  behind  in  a  few 
moments,  Pamela  hurried  to  the  store 
with  her  well-knit  woolen  socks,  sold 
them  promptly,  and  bought  the  defer¬ 
red  tobacco,  and  a  few  more  sticks  of 
candy  which  she  meant  to  deal  out  in 
the  merest  bits  to  Danny  at  long  in¬ 
tervals.  Then  she  set  out  in  haste  but 
not  directly  for  home. 

The  Simpsons’  yearling  heifer  had 
strayed  and  she  must  search  for  it  far 
and  wide  along  the  river.  Pam  prayed 
that  the  search  might  not  delay  her 
greatly  for  she  feared  that  Danny 
might  be  at  Jake  Ryerson’s  house 
while  she  was  gone. 

Even  while  Pam  hurried  home,  her 
fears  were  being  justified,  for  Jake 
had  lured  the  boy  across  the  fields  to 
his  house.  Here  he  was  cautiously  try¬ 
ing  to  inspire  Danny  for  an  evil  pur¬ 
pose.  Jake  was  deeply  embittered 
against  Hal  Chadman  and  meant  to 
get  his  revenge  by  inciting  the  imbe¬ 
cile  to  a  crime. 

F  ROM  Danny’s  mutterings  of  dis¬ 
content,  Jake  had  learned  about  the 
scarcity  of  candy  and  the  dwarf’s  con¬ 
sequent  ill-will  to  the  “elevator  boss.” 

“You’re  right — he  is  a  mean  boss, 
no  mistake,”  said  Jake  as  Danny,  sit¬ 
ting  in  Ryerson’s  barn,  broke  into  his 
usual  plaint. 

“Mean  boss  wouldn’t  buy  wheat. 
Danny’ll  fetch  things  round  all  right. 
Danny’ll  git  ahead  o’  him.” 

Jake  was  sitting  on  a  nail  keg  fac- 


By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

A  little  house  set  on  a  hill. 

Geraniums  on  each  window-sill, 

A  garden  growing  in  the  sun; 

Toy  cluttered  rooms  when  day  is  done. 

Oatmeal  waiting  in  flowered  bowls 
With  foamy  milk  and  crusted  rolls. 

Stories  to  read  by  the  firelight; 

God's  stars  above  the  roof  at  night: 

Better  than  jewels  or  minted  gold 
Are  the  joys  such  little  houses  hold. 


ing  Danny  who  was  squatting  on  a 
harrow  in  one  corner  of  the  barn.  The 
man  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe 
into  a  pail  of  lime,  looked  about  to 
make  sure  there  was  no  one  in  the 
barn,  lowered  his  voice  and  cautiously 
went  on: 

“I’ll  tell  you  how  to  earn  a  stick  o' 
candy  taller  than  the  barber’s  pole 
tha’s  on  end  at  the  shavin’  shop  down 
yonder  at  the  station.” 

Danny  remembered  the  barber’s  pole. 
At  first  sight  he  had  thought  it  a  col- 
lossal  stick  of  candy,  had  approached 
it  with  ecstatic  awe  and  lapped  it  with 
his  tongue  while  Ryerson,  who  was 
standing  by,  went  into  a  roar  of  laugh¬ 
ter. 

“Did  you  ever  build  a  rousin’  fire?” 
Jake  asked,  as  Danny’s  shifting  eyes 
began  to  gleam  at  -  the  stupendous 
prospect  of  a  candy  barber’s  pole. 

R,  YERSON  knew  full  well  that  Danny 
had  a  dangerous  propensity  for  cram¬ 
ming  chips  into  the  stove  until  the 
screws  and  dampers  cracked  like  pop¬ 
guns,  the  pipe  became  red-hot,  and 
the  floor  beneath  charred.  Then  he 
would  dance  about  the  stove  in  impish 
glee  exclaiming,  “Danny’ll  burn  house 
down!  Earn  a  stick  o’  candy!” 

At  Jake’s  mention  of  a  rousing  fire 
the  dwarf  giggled  with  delight. 

“If  you  should  build  a  rousin’  fire  in 
the  pit  below  the  hopper,  it  would 
shoot  up  into  the  bins  an’  ketch  the 
elevator,  an’  be  called  spontanyus  com¬ 
bustion,  an’  you’d  git  ahead  o’  that 
mean  boss,”  continued  Jake.  “Ev’ry 
farmer  in  the  county  would  throw  up 
his  hat  an’  holler  at  the  bonfire,  an’ 
they  would  subscribe  the  shares  to 
build  the  farmers’  elevator  quicker’n 
you  could  say  Jim  Jinks.  They’d  all 
throw  in  a  dime  to  buy  the  candy  pole, 
an’  you  could  shin  up  an’  set  straddle 
on  the  top  an’  whittle  off  the  candy 
an’  eat  it  till  the  cows  come  home.” 

“Danny’ll  make  a  bonfire.  Ketch 
elevator.  Earn  a  big,  tall  stick  0’ 
candy!”  gibbered  Danny,  more  and 
more  enchanted  with  the  plot. 

“Well,  you  must  be  as  sly’s  a  wolf 
that’s  carryin’  off  a  young  pig  by  the 
win’pipe,”  was  the  caution.  “You  can 
slip  back  home  an’  git.  your  skates, 
without  your  maw  an’  paw  a-knowin 
it,  an’  hustle  up  the  river  to  the  ele¬ 
vator.” 

Ryerson  knew  that  Pam  would  not 
be  at  home  to  watch  the  boy  that 
afternoon,  hence  he  had  seized  this 
chance  to  carry  out  the  plot. 

“It’s  early  in  the  afternoon,  an 
you’ll  git  there  by  dark  if  you  don  t 
stop  to  monkey  on  the  way.  ‘Taint 
likely  that  there’ll  be  a  soul  outside 
the  office  an’  the  engine-room  to 
watch,  an’  you  can  skulk  into  a  bin  an 
hide  till  they’ve  shet  up  the  elevator 
fur  the  night.  Then  you  can  creep  into 
the  engine-room  an’  warm  yourself  a 
right  smart  spell.” 

Danny  knew  the  secret  places  in  the 
elevator,  having  been  there  often  when 
the  wheat  was  being  hauled,  and  he 
exulted  in  the  thought  of  hiding  in  the 
bin  to  wait  till  he  could  set  about  hiS 
dangerous  mischief. 

Ryerson  gave  minute  directions  how 
and  when  to  build  the  fire,  and  fin' 
ished  with  the  direst  threats  of  wha 
would  happen  if  he  were  exposed  as 
having  laid  the  plot.  Mysterious  allu 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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sions  to  the  “jailman”  figured  largely 

in  these  threats. 

*  ♦  * 

When  the  elevator  was  deserted  that 
evening,  the  hanging  door  into  a  low¬ 
er  bin  was  lifted  on  its  hinges  and  the 
dwarf’s  misshapen  figure  issued  from 
the  bin  upon  all  fours.  Danny  groped 
his  way  into  the  engine-room  and, 
crouching  near  the  buried  fire,  gained 
some  warmth  from  it.  The  afternoon 
had  been  comparatively  mild,  but  there 
had  been  a  sudden  change  toward 
night  and  it  was  now  intensely  cold. 
An  old  toboggan  blanket,  wrapped 
about  the  head  and  shoulders,  had  pro¬ 
tected  him  from  actual  suffering  on 
the  ice. 

Alone  within  the  great  bleak  build¬ 
ing,  lighted  only  by  the  flickering 
moonbeams  stealing  through  the  win- 
)dows,  Danny  forgot  the  candy  pole  in 
his  exceeding  terror  of  the  pit.  He 
trembled  as  he  raised  the  trap  door 
lest  a  strange  black  Something  should 
spring  up  and  drag  him  down.  But 
Jake’s  commands  and  threats  were 
clinging  to  his  vagrant  memory  and 
he  dared  not  disobey. 

He  summoned  desperate  courage  to 
throw  in  the  fuel  he  had  gathered  in 
the  shed.  He  found  the  ladder  Jake 
had  said  was  hanging  to  a  post  close 
by.  He  ran  it  down  into  the  pit  and 
stepped  upon  the  topmost  round  pre¬ 
paring  to  creep  down  and  light  the 
fire.  But  when  he  had  descended  two 
or  three  rounds  he  missed  his  foothold 
and  fell  downward  with  a  lurch.  He 
landed  at  the  bottom  stunned  with 
fright,  but  otherwise  unhurt. 

The  fuel  he  had  found  was  somewhat 
coarse  and  damp,  and  when  he  rallied 
to  his  task  he  had  some  work  to  light 
the  fire.  Match  after  match  went  out 
until  the  store  within  the  little  tin  box 
Jake  had  given  him  was  almost  gone, 
but  at  last  a  flickering  flame  was 
started  which  began  to  spread  and 
throw  a  faint  light  upward. 

Danny  now  prepared  to  leave  the  pit 
in  haste  by  climbing  up  the  ladder.  He 
had  not  yet  ascertained  why  he  had 
fallen  down  it.  Now  he  found  that  sev¬ 
eral  rounds  were  missing  from  the 
middle.  He  could  not  reach  above  the 
gap,  nor  was  there  any  way  for  him 
to  climb  the  sloping  side. 

This  ladder  had  been  cast  aside  as 
useless.  There  was  a  new  one  on  an¬ 
other  post,  which  he  had  not  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  darkness.  It  was  owing  to 
the  missing  rounds  that  he  had  lost  his 
foothold  and  had  tumbled  to  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

As  soon  as  he  discovered  that  he 
was  trapped  within  the  pit,  his  feeble 
wits,  which  he  had  kept  about  him  till 
that  moment,  quite  deserted  him.  He 
might  have  stamped  upon  the  little 
fire  at  first  and  put  it  out,  but  this 
<hd  not  occur  to  him.  He  hung  dis¬ 
tractedly  upon  a  lower  round,  watch- 
mg  with  distended  eyes  the  growing 
flame. 

^^EANTIME  Pam  had  found  the  calf 
s^fter  an  unexpectedly  long  search,  for 
she  did  not  get  home  till  after  eight 
o’clock. 

“Where’s  Danny?  Gone  to  bed?” 
she  asked  her  mother,  glancing  to¬ 
ward  the  sawed-off  chair  the  instant 
she  stepped  into  the  kitchen. 

“Over  to  Jake  Ryerson’s,  of  course,” 
replied  her  mother.  “He’s  ben  missin’ 
most  all  day.  I  ’lowed  he’d  fetch  up 
home  at  candle-lightin’,  but  I  reckon 
he  couldn’t  tear  himself  away  from 
Jake.” 

Pam  flew  to  Ryerson’s  and  was  met 
hy  Mrs.  Ryerson,  who  let  her  in  and 
shut  the  door  in  nervous  haste. 

‘Sh!  keep  stock  still — don’t  ask  a 
question,”  the  woman  cautioned.  “Jake 
heerd  the  horses  kickin’  in  the  barn, 
uu  jest  stepped  out  to  see  about  it — 
he  II  be  in  directly.  I’ve  a  word  to  say. 


but  you  must  promise  on  your  sacred 
honor  never  to  let  on  I  told  you.” 

Pam  had  confidence  in  Mrs.  Ryer¬ 
son,  whom  she  liked  as  heartily  as  she 
detested  Jake.  She  pledged  her  word 
to  keep  the  secret,  and  Jake’s  wife 
went  on: 

“Danny  hain’t  been  here  since  two 
o’clock.  You  better  rush  off  to  the 
station  after  him  as  quick  as  that 
there  spirit  wing  you  call  a  sail  will 
carry  you.” 

“The  sail  got  smashed,  an’  I  hain’t 
mended  it.  What’s  up  with  Danny 
now?”  said  Pam  in  quick  alarm. 

“I  warned  you  that  you  mustn’t  ask 
questions.  ’Twill  be  more’n  a  match  fur 
you  to  skate  up  there  in  time  without 
the  sail,  I  am  afraid.  If  you  can  make 
it  though,  you’ll  find  him  in  some  mis¬ 
chief  at  the  elevator.  I’ll  be  bound, 
right  near  the  pit.  He’ll  have  some 
matches,  an’  he’ll  be  a-using  ’em  like¬ 
ly,  if  you  don’t  get  there  in  time.  I 
thought  you  would  be  over  sooner  an’ 
I’d  snatch  a  chance  to  tell  you  then. 
I  couldn’t  get  away  from  Jake  to  come 
to  your  house — sh!  he’s  coming  now — 
the  other  door — light  out  this  one!” 

Pam  went  out  one  door  as  Jake 
came  in  the  other, 

]^^RS.  RYERSON  had  been  hunting 
hens’  eggs  in  the  barn  that  afternoon, 
behind  a  board  partition  not  three  feet 
from  where  Jake  sat  upon  the  nail 
keg,  and  had  been  a  most  indignant 
listener  to  his  talk  with  Danny.  But 
she  dared  not  directly  betray  her  hus¬ 
band. 

“What  was  all  that  hustlin’?”  in¬ 
quired  Jake,  suspiciously.  He  was  an 
arrant  coward,  and  his  guilty  consci¬ 
ence  had  begun  to  lead  him  something 
of  a  dance  'already. 

“I  ham’t  heard  no  hustlin’  to  speak 
of.  I  wuz  shovin’  round  the  chairs  a 
bit  an’  knocked  one  over,”  answered 
Mrs.  Ryerson,  picking  up  the  chair 
which  she  had  overturned  to  drown 
the  sound  of  Pam’s  retreating  foot¬ 
steps. 

“I’m  a-goin’  to  step  acrost  the  field 
to  Simpson’s  fur  a  minute  an’  inquire 
about  the  ole  man’s  rheumatiz,”  an¬ 
nounced  Jake  to  the  consternation  of 
his  wife. 

“Fur  massy  sake,”  she  objected, 
“don’t  go  a-kitin’  over  there  at  bed¬ 
time  this  cold  night.  And  I’ve  ripped 
off  all  them  ragged  buttons  from  yer 
overcoat  to  put  some  others  in  their 
place.” 

“Sew  on  the  others,  quick  as  light- 
nin’,  then,”  scowled  Jake.  “I’ll  give  ye 
je' '  ten  minutes.” 

Mrs.  Ryerson  took  her  time  in  spite 
of  Ryerson’s  threatening  aspect  and 
before  he  had  the  overcoat  in  trim  to 
start  for  Simpson’s,  Pam  was  on  her 
way  toward  the  station.  She  had  rush¬ 
ed  home  and  burst  into  the  house  ex¬ 
claiming  to  her  mother: 

“He  warn’t  there.  I’m  goin’  to  hunt 
him  an’  you  needn’t  mind  if  we  ain’t 
back  tonight.  I  reckon  you’ve  found 
out  by  this  time  that  I  can  take  keer 
o’myself.” 

She  snatched  a  piece  of  com  bread 
!rom  the  oven,  drank  a  cup  of  tea,  put 
Dn  her  father’s  dogskin  overcoat, 
seized  another  old  coat  and  a  woolen 
scarf  and  a  pair  of  socks  with  which 
to  keep  Danny  warm  on  the  way  badk. 
Thus  prepared  she  hastened  away 
without  explanation  to  her  parents, 
who  were  not  surprised  at  anything 
Pam  chose  to  do. 

She  felt  no  fear  upon  the  lonely 
river  though  she  skated  through 
stretch  after  stretch  of  timber  in  the 
miles  she  had  to  traverse  to  the  sta¬ 
tion.  She  was  glad,  however,  that  her 
winding  track  around  the  rocky  bends, 
and  in  and  out  of  shadowy  coves,  was 
lighted  by  the  moon. 

She  heard  the  second  whistle  of  the 
train  before  she  reached  the  station, 
and  while  yet  within  the  timber  she 
was  startled  by  a  red  glow  in  the  sky. 

(To  be  continued) 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood, 
it  may  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  get¬ 
ting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
■with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  BO  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 
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Sell 

Christmas 

Cards 

50  for*l 
With  Name 


Do  yon  need  EXTRA  4 
MONEY?  Then  get  it  this  ^ 
easy  way — sell  Artistic  Christmas  m 
Cards.  Everyonebaysrichlydesigned 
Name-Imprinted  Folders  at  60  for  $1  ” 
and  up.  Making  big  sales — and  big 
profits — is  just  a  matter  of  showing 
FREE  Samples!  Add  many  more  dol¬ 
lars  to  your  income  by  showing ... 

32  Money-MakingAssortments 

Amazing  value  FEATURE  Assort¬ 
ment  of  21  lovely  Christmas  Cards 
pays  you  up  to  50c  profit  on  $1  sales. 

Also  Religious,  Humorous,  Gift 
Wraps,  Newest  Plastic  Greetings, 
dainty  Gift  Cards.  Brand  new  Name- 
Imprinted  Correspondence  Notes, 

Decorated  Napkins,  Floral  Station¬ 
ery.  Cash  in  on  this  big  money¬ 
making  line  of  Greeting  (iirds  now. 

Send  for  FREE  Imprint  Samples, 

FEATURE  Assortment  on  approval.  Write  TODAY t 

ARTISTIC  CARD  CO.,  INC. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


There  are  over  ISO  pattern  designs  for 
all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions  in  our  New 
Summer  Fashion  Book.  The  season’s  new¬ 
est  fashions  are  beautifully  illustrated, 
with  cotton  styles  galore,  from  the  popular 
go-everywhere  cap-sleeved  casuals  to  gay, 
glamorous  frocks  with  portrait  necklines. 

You’ll  love  the  double-duty  outfits  — 
sunbacks  with  cover-ups  of  cape  or  jacket 
for  street  wear,  vacation  togs,  play  clothes, 
airy  home  frocks  and  pinafores — every¬ 
thing  for  a  cool,  comfortable  and  fashion- 
right  summer  wardrobe.  Plenty  of  clothes 
of  all  types  for  kiddies,  girls  and  juniors, 
too. 

This  lovely  Fashion  Book  is  20  cents  a 
copy.  Early  ordering  is  recommended.  Send 
order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
Pattern  Service,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  EASILY 

New  .spare  time  plan.  Up  to  100%  profit.  No  experience. 
Show  unu-sual  Cliristmas,  Everyday  card  assortments. 
Plastics,  Gleam  and  Glo,  Kiddies  Cards,  Wrappings. 
Attractive  gift  items.  Bonus.  Special  offers.  Send  today 
for  free  .samples  30  different  Chri.stinas  cards  with 
name.  50  for  ifl.OO  up.  Stationery,  Coasters. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOSi  .  . 

99  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Mass. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 

'inj.  s  big  assort- 
MENT.  *1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.O.D. 
. . . .  -oA  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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ELLAR  shelves  filled  with 
beautiful  jellies  and  jams 
mean  more  family  enjoy¬ 
ment  at  mealtimes.  Fruits 
containing  both  pectin  and 
acid  make  the  best  jelly.  Under-fipe 
or  just-ripe  fruit  has  the  most  pectin; 
combined  with  fully  ripe  fruit  for  fla¬ 
vor,  about  half  and  half,  is  a  fairly 
good  rule  when  making  the  juice  for 
jelly.  By  adding  pectin,  usually  the 
commercial  forms,  jellies  and  jams 
may  be  made  of  fruits  and  berries 
lacking  in  that  respect.  When  using 
commercial  pectin,  follow  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  instructions  that  come  with  it. 

Lemon  juice  or  tart  fruits  may  al¬ 
ways  supply  acid  where  that  is  lacking. 
By  knowing  which  fruits  have  or  have 
not  enough  of  pectin  or  acid,  one  can 
make  a  mixture  that  will  jell  and  also 
have  a  flne  flavor. 

Fruits  rich  in  acid  and  pectin  are: 
tart  apples,  red  currants,  crabapples, 
gooseberries,  sour  blackberries,  grapes, 
plums,  and  cranberries. 

Fruits  rich  in  pectin  but  deficient  in 
acid  are :  sweet  apples  and  quinces. 

Fruits  rich  in  acid  but  deficient  in 
pectin  are:  cherries,  strawberries,  rhu¬ 
barb  and  pineapple. 

Fruits  low  in  both  acid  and  pectin: 


elderberries,  pears,  blueberries,  peaches 
and  raspberries. 

BLUEBERRY  AND  APPLE  JAM 

2  cups  blueberries  3  cups  sugar 

2  cups  tart  apples,  peeled  I  lemon 
and  chopped  I  cup  water 

Grate  rind  of  1^4  of  the  lemon; 
squeeze  juice  from  the  Whole.  Hold 
juice  until  all  other  ingredients  have 
been  cooked  together  until  thick  and 
clear,  about  20  minutes.  Add  juice  and 
cook  until  again  thick,  about  2  minutes. 
Stir  frequently.  Pour  into  clean,  hot 
glasses  and  seal.  Makes  about  4  6-oz. 
glasses. 

CURRANT  JELLY 

Wash  and  pick  over  the  fruit.  Add  % 
cup  water  per  quart  of  fruit,-  crush  and 
cook  slowly  5  minutes;  strain  through 
one  thickness  of  good  cheesecloth,  tak¬ 
ing  only  the  juice  that  runs  freely.  Re¬ 
move  pulp  to  kettle  and  add  cup 
water  per  quart  of  fruit;  cook  slowly 
5  to  10  minutes;  let  stand  10  minutes. 
Strain  through  one  thickness  of  cheese¬ 
cloth,  squeezing  out  all  the  juice  pos¬ 
sible.  Mix  the  two  extractions  and 
strain  through  four  thicknesses  of 
cheesecloth  without  squeezing.  Most 
soft  fruits,  such  as  blackberries  and 
grapes,  may  be  handled  in  like  manner. 

Add  two-thirds  as  much  sugar  as 
juice,  heat  quickly  to  boiling,  using  a 


Jams 


JELLIES 


Does  Your  Child 
Dawdle  ? 


Jams  and  jellies — the  whole  family  is  interested  in  seeing 
that  cupboard  filled.  If  time  presses  too  much  now,  the 
fruit  juices  may  be  canned  and  made  into  -.jelly  later. 


large  flat  bottomed  pan,  and  boil  until 
the  “sheeting  off”  stage  is  reached. 
Pour  into  clean,  hot  glasses,  and  when 
jelly  is  set,  cover  with  hot  paraffin,  ro¬ 
tating  the  glass  to  run  the  paraffin  up 
on  the  sides  a  little.  Label  and  store  in 
a  cool,  dry,  dark  place. 

The  firm  fruits  such  as  apples  re¬ 
quire  more  water  in  extracting;  allow 
about  1  pint  of  water  to  each  pound 
of  fruit.  After  juice  is  extracted,  the 
rest  of  the  process  is  practically  the 
same  as  for  the  softer  fruits. 


sugar  to  the  juice,  stir  and  heat  slowly 
until  sugar  is  entirely  dissolved.  Drop 
berries  into  juice,  simmer  for  3  to 
5  minutes,  then  boil  rapidly  10  to  15 
minutes  or  until  fruit  is  somewhat 
clear.  Remove  scum.  Allow  preserves  to 
stand  about  8  hours  in  glass  or  por¬ 
celain  bowl.  Drain  the  berries  and  fill 
hot  sterilized  jars  three-fourths  full 
with  them  without  reheating.  Boil  the 
juice  rapidly  until  fairly  thick  or  to 
221  degrees  F.  Pour  the  hot  sirup  over 
the  berries  and  seal. 


By  MARY  GEiSLER  PHILLIPS 


O 


F  COURSE  your  four-year-old 
dawdles!  She  puts  one  sock  on, 
then  looks  dreamily  out  of  the 
window  before  getting  round 
to  picking  up  a  shoe.  And  you’re  in  a 
hurry!  You  want  her  to  get  on  with 
dressing  and  be  quick  about  it. 

You  might  as  well  stop  in  your 
tracks  and  remind  yourself  that  dawd¬ 


No.  5  in  a  Series  of  Articles  on 
Child  Development,  based  on 
discussions  at  Cornell  University 
under  the  leadership  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Leon  Yarrow. 


FOUR-FRUIT  JAM 

2  cups  raspberries,  crushed  2  cups  gooseberries,  pricked, 
2  cups  pitted  cherries,  OR  2  cups  unpeeled  rhu- 
ground  or  crushed  barb,  cut  in  '/j-inch  pieces 

2  cups  currants,  crushed  6  cups  sugar 

Mix  fruit  and  sugar  thoroughly. 
Bring  mixture  quickly  to  a  boil  and 
boil  rapidly,  stirring  constantly  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning,  until  thick,  about  15 
minutes.  Pour  into  clean,  hot  glasses 
and  seal.  Makes  5  6-oz.  glasses. 

STRAWBERRY  PRESERVES 

Pick  out  the  smaller,  less  perfect 
berries,  crush,  then  stir  them  while 
cooking  them  for  about  3  minutes  to 
make  juice.  Strain.  To  each  pound  of 
choice  prepared  berries  allow  14  cup  of 
this  juice  and  one  pound  of  sugar.  Add 


RIPE  CHOKECHERRY  JELLY 

3  cups  extracted  juice  B'/j  cups  sugar 

I  bottle  fruit  pectin 

Stem  about  3  pounds  fully  ripe 
chokecherries;  add  3  cups  water;  cover, 
simmer  15  minutes.  Strain  through  jelly 
bag  or  several  thicknesses  of  cheese¬ 
cloth.  To  get  strong  cherry  pit  flavor, 
add  4  tablespoons  crushed  pits  during 
simmering  or  14  teaspoon  almond  ex¬ 
tract  just  before  pouring  hot  jelly. 
Measure  sugar  and  juice  into  saucepan 
and  mix.  Bring  to  boil  over  hottest  fire 
and  at  once  add  bottled  pectin,  stirring 
constantly.  Bring  to  full  rolling  boil 
and  boil  hard  14  miijute.  Remove  from 
fire,  skim,  pour  quickly.  Paraffin  at 
once.  Makes  about  9  medium  glasses. 


ling  is  part  of  growth,  and  that  what 
you  need  is  patience  and  more  patience. 
Of  course  you  need  understanding  be¬ 
fore  you  can  be  patient  with  dawdling. 
Better  look  into  the  cause.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  reason  your  child  dawdles 
is  that  you  expect  more  of  her  than 
she  can  accomplish. 

At  two  and  a  half,  three,  or  even 
four  years,  you  can’t  expect  speed  from 
muscles  that  are  just  learning  to  co¬ 
ordinate.  You  have  to  give  small  fry 
time  to  get  socks  over  toes,  to  pull 
the  heel  over  a  foot,  to  get  the  right 
shoe  on  the  right  foot,  to  push  buttons 
into  buttonholes.  Those  are  not  easy 
tasks  until  you’ve  done  them  hundreds 


of  times.  A  four-year-old  is  usually 
able  to  dress  himself  but  he’ll  fumble 
and  make  mistakes. 

Don’t  Expect  Too  Much 

Let  him  take  his  time;  don’t  expect 
too  much;  and  realize  that  he’s  learn¬ 
ing  as  he  fumbles.  The  seven-year-old 
should  be  capable  of  dressing  once  he 
gets  started,  but  reconcile  yourself — 
he  will  dawdle!  Nagging  does  no  good. 

So  relax — be  willing  to  wait  for  the 
natural  course  of  your  child’s  develop¬ 
ment,  and  don’t  expect  perfection 
overnight.  Dawdling  is  a  step  toward 
independence,  a  step  up  the  ladder  of 
learning. 


Another  thing  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  is  that  some  children  are  naturally 
slow-moving.  George  may  be  “exactly 
like  Uncle  William”  who  always  took 
his  time  about  everything.  Individuals 
differ  and  perhaps  your  speedy  motions 
are  as  irritating  to  the  plodder  as  his 
slowness  is  to  you. 

More  Patience  lYeeded 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  this : 
Parents  need  more  understanding  of 
child  development;  they  need  to  learn 
more  patience;  and  they  will  be  much 
happier  if  they  have  confidence  that 
dawdling  will  ultimately  disappear. 


Should  you  punish  the  child  who 
fails  to  do  a  task  in  a  given  time? 
Psychologists  say  that  if  you  do  use 
penalties,  they  should  not  be  heavy. 
To  deprive  a  child  of  some  cherished 
pleasure  because  he  dawdles  brings 
only  resentment  and  resistance. 

And  be  consoled,  because  when  your 
child  goes  to  school  he  finds  that  unless 
he  gets  his  task  done  when  the  other 
pupils  finish  theirs,  he  is  likely  to  be 
left  behind  and  lose  some  pleasurable 
experience.  As  soon  as  he  discovers 
this,  dawdling  becomes  less  and  less 
of  a  problem  and  finally,  about  the 
time  of  adolescence,  disappeax'S. 
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No.  3042.  The  perfect  pattern  for 
iridescent  gingham  is  this  trim  two- 
piece  dress  featuring  deep  dolman 
sleeves,  either  brief  or  bracelet  length. 
Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size  18  requires 
4%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  3026.  Contoured  bodice  dress 
with  a  cuff  throat  has  a  bolero  to  don 
at  sundown.  Sizes  10-20;  36-40.  Size 
16,  dress,  3  yards  35-inch;  bolero  and 
dress  band,  1%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 
No.  3060.  Short-stop  bolero  buttons 
on  over  a  brief-sleeved  dress  with 
neckline  news  and  a  ring-sized  waist. 
Sizes  12-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  dress,  4 
yards  35-inch;  bolero,  2%  yards  35- 
inch  fabric. 

No.  2532.  Mother’s  pert  pinafore  has 
wing  shoulders  to  zoom  down  into 
handy  hip  pockets;  use  as  an  apron  or 
as  a  housedress!  Sizes  12-20;  36-42. 
Size  18,  4%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2495.  Sash-tied  pinafore  made 
to  match  Mother’s  is  back-buttoned  for 


carefree  laundering.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  i 
Size  8,  2%  yards  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern! 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents  for; 
our  new  Summer  Fashion  Book  which  has' 
over  150  pattern  designs  for  all  ages, 
sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

START  THE  DAY  RIGHT 

Start  your  day  with  a  good  break¬ 
fast  if  you  want  to  feel  ready  for  a 
full  day’s  work.  Choose  some  fruit  or 
fruit  juice,  cereal,  or  (and)  any  one 
of  these — eggs,  ham,  sausage  or  scrap¬ 
ple.  Then  add  some  wholegrain  or  en¬ 
riched  bread  and  marmalade.  Even  if 
coffee  is  your  drink,  see  to  it  that  you 
get  some  milk,  too.  Science  is  finding 
that  young  and  old  need  a  quart  of 
milk  a  day  to  maintain  good  health. 


FUX  AXD  HEALTH 

I 

;  Children  in  District 
School  No.  2,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  listen 
with  interest  to  Miss 
Gladys  Hey  of  Keuka 
Park,  N.  Y.,  as  she  talks 
to  them  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  pos¬ 
ture.  Miss  Hey  is  one  of 
a  number  of  Keuka  Col- 
I  lege  nursing  students 
who  have  been  giving 
;  “fun  and  health”  talks 
I  S't  six  rural  schools  in 
the  area.  The  aim  of 
this  new  type  of  class¬ 
room  instruction  is  to 
j  rnake  the  children  health  conscious  and  to  give  the  nursing  students  who 
Wish  to  specialize  in  public  health  some  practical  experience.  Under  the 
4-year  collegiate  nursing  course  at  Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y., 
the  student  nurses  spend  the  first  two  years  at  the  college  and  the  last 
;  two  in  hospitals.  Similar  nursing  courses  are  being  given  by  Alfred  Col¬ 
lege,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  and  Hartwick  College,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
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#  Enjoy  Frizz  once  and  you’ll  always  keep  it 
handy  on  your  pantry  shelf.  Economical  and 
easy  to  make,  the  whole  family  will  go  for  this 
ice  cream  treat.  Just  follow  the  simple  directions 
on  the  label. 

You  can  vary  the  flavor  by  adding  coffee, 
chocolate  or  fruit  as  you  make  it.  Each  Frizz 
package  makes  6  generous  servings.  Buy  it  at 
your  food  store  today. 

A  OUAIITY  PRODUCT 


(374)  18 
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Kern  el  S9  Screenings 

and  Chaff  By  II.  E.  BABCOCK 


I  I  O  MATTER  how  nutritious  a 

meal  may  be,  unless  it  tastes 
good  it  is  not  satisfactory. 

I - 1  Perhaps  it  is  safe  even  to 

go  a  step  further  and  observe 
that,  day  in  and  day  out,  meals  can’t 
be  nutritious  unless  they  taste  good 
because,  like  animals,  human  beings 
will  not  eat  enough  nutritive  food  to 
do  well  on  it. 

Palalaliilitv 

As  we  observe  more  and  more  close¬ 
ly  the  human  diet,  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  clear  that  especially  in  American 
cookery  the  chief  sources  of  palatability 
— the  qualities  which  make  food  taste 
good — are  milk,  meat  and  eggs. 


plements.  Do  you  remember  the 
Unimal?  Any  time  the  man-Uno  ratio 
declines  in  this  country,  there  won’t 
be  much  of  a  market  for  manure 
spreaders  or  refrigerators,  and  for  that 
matter  there  won’t  be  much  chance  for 
housewives  to  improve  the  taste  of  the 
meals  they  serve. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  our  live¬ 
stock  population  is  second  in  impor¬ 
tance  in  this  country  only  to  our  human 
population.  We  must  do  everything  to 
protect  it  and  keep  it  growing  as  we 
build  up  from  150  million  people  to¬ 
ward  the  200  million  people  which  some 
forecasters  expect  the  population  of 
this  country  to  reach  in  the  next  gen¬ 
eration. 

DCG  ROAD  SILAGE 


Common  Cause 

In  this  one  characteristic  alone,  what 
the  meat  gravy  does  for  potatoes,  the 
butter  for  bread,  and  the  milk  for 
cereals,  the  produeers  and  processors 
of  animal  food  products  have  a  common 
cause  and  a  great  sales  argument. 

The  Housewives’  Angle 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  all 
housewives  worthy  of  the  name  strive  ’ 
for,  it  is  the  compliments  of  the  men 
folks  and  the  kids  on  the  meals  they 
cook.  They  want  their  food  to  be  liked. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  and  for  the  producers  and  pro¬ 
cessors  of  animal  food  that  this  is  so. 


Our  barn  at  Sunnygables  opens  out 
on  two  levels.  The  upper  level  is  a  little 
better  than  one  story  higher  than  the 
lower. 

Throughout  the  years  we  have  had 
to  do  all  our  driving  around  the  barn 
on  the  downhill  side.  We  have  had  no 
road  from  the  lower  level  to  the  upper 
level  on  the  back  side  of  the  barn.  We 
have  always  wanted  to  put  one  in. 

Therefore,  this  spring  when  we  were 
able  to  get  hold  of  a  back-hoe  and  a 
bulldozer,  we  decided  to  dig  a  road  up 
through  the  bank  separating  the  lower 
level  of  our  barn  from  the  upper.  We 
put  a  good  ditch  in  the  center  of  this 
dug  road  for  drainage  and  gravelled 
over  the  floor  of  it  with  creek  gravel 
G  or  8  inches  deep. 

SILAGE  EXPERIMENT 


It  is  the  most  effective  prop  under  our 
market  for  milk,  meat,  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  etc. 

Couccrlocl  Aciiou 

For  nearly  three  years  I  have  been ' 
urging  the  organizations  which  I  am 
supporting  as  a  farmer  to  build  better 
markets  for  my  production  of  milk, 
meat  and  eggs,  to  get  together  and 
pick  out  some  common  point  on  which 
they  could  all  agree,  and  then  to  throw 
all  their  forces  back  of  putting  this 
point  over  with  our  American  house¬ 
wives. 

There  may  be  better  common  sales 
points  than  palatability — possibly  the 


When  we  had  the  road  finished,  we 
took  a  look  at  it  and  decided  that  we 
had  a  good  place  to  test  out  the  storage 
of  grass  silage  underground,  also  to 
find  out  how  much  cubage  in  a  trench 
is  required  to  replace  the  cubage  of  a 
14  X  36  foot  silo. 

In  one  end  of  our  dug  road,  which 
cost  us  about  $125,  we  dumped  about 
175  to  200  tons  of  'direct  cut  grass 
silage.  In  the  process  we  learned  a  lot 
about  how  to  dump  silage  into  a 
trench,  how  to  pack  it  with  a  tractor, 
how  the  stuff  acts. 

MOLASSES  PROBLEM 

One  of  the  early  problems  we  ran 
into  was  how  to  apply  molasses  to  di¬ 
rect  cut  grass  silage  dumped  into  a 
trench.  We  had  one  suggestion  *of  a 


This  picture  shows  the  dug  road  in  which  we  are  testing  the  storing  of  grass  silage 

underground. 


pump  to  spray  it  on,  but  since  the 
pump  and  the  motor  cost  almost  as 
much  as  it  did  to  dig  the  road  in  which 
we  were  storing  the  silage,  we  decided 
against  it  and  settled  the  molasses 
problem  by  buying  a  good-sized  tank, 
which  we  mounted  on  a  trailer  we  had 
and  hauled  to  the  G.L.F.  store  where  it 
was  filled.  Then  we  simply  drew  the 
molasses  out  in  pails  and  slopped  it  on 
the  loads  of  chopped  grass  after  they 
were  dumped  but  before  they  were 
spread. 

JUST  AN  EXPERIMENT 

When  we  get  through  dumping  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  couple  of  hundred 
tons  of  chopped  grass  into  our  dug 
road,  we  will  be  set  up  to  observe  this 
winter  how  grass  silage  keeps  under¬ 
ground  and  how  it  comes  out  during 
the  feeding  season.  However,  we  will 
not  have  spent  any  direct  money  for 
the  trench  because  we  can  use  it  for  a 
much  needed  road  if  it  doesn’t  work 
out. 

While  we  have  been  fooling  with  our 
dug  road  silage  storage.  Boots,  with 
only  one  helper,  has  moved  along  very 
smoothly  on  the  Albright  place  and 
has  put  up  in  an  18x44  foot  tower  silo 
over  100  3-ton  truckloads  of  very  nice 
grass  silage  reinforced  with  some 
ground  oats. 

GOOD  HAY  CROP 

One  reason  why  we  could  experiment 
with  our  dug  road  storage  this  year 
was  because  we  had  at  Sunnygables 
the  heaviest  first  crop  of  brome  grass 
and  alfalfa  we  have  ever  grown.  With 


this  off  the  ground,  when  we  do  get 
rains,  we  are  sure  at  least  of  another 
good  crop,  probably  two.  If  the  silage 
is  going  to  spoil  in  the  dug  road  stor¬ 
age,  this  is  the  year  when  we  can  take 
the  loss  and  feel  it  least. 

COMPREHENSIVE  ANALYSIS 

Throughout  all  our  experimenting, 
my  son  John  has  taken  lots  of  samples 
of  the  grass  before  it  was  cut,  and  in 
the  various  stages  as  it  became  silage. 
Samples  of  the  juice  running  out  of  the 
dug  road  silo  and  of  that  from  Boots’ 
tower  silo  also  are  being  analyzed.  In 
due  time  all  of  these  analyses  will  be 
reported  on  this  page. 

During  the  winter,  analyses  will  be 
made  of  the  silage  as  it  is  fed  out  of 
the  dug  road  storage.  Meanwhile  the 
juice  escaping  from  the  trench  silo 
doesn’t  bother  us  because  it  is  all  un¬ 
derground.  We  aren’t  afraid  of  fire  and 
we  know  this  particular  silo  won’t  blow 
over.  However,  we  are  fully  aware  that 
the  stuff  may  be  no  good  next  winter, 
and  that  before  spring  Jack  may  be 
thoroughly  sick  of  underground  silage 
storage.  Also,  with  the  dry  June  we 
have  had,  grass  silage  is  not  nearly  as 
important  this  year  as  it  is  some  years. 
It  has  been  ideal  weather  for  making 
fine  quality  hay. 

When  cows  have  free  access  to  a  pen 
stable  in  summer,  they  use  it  a  lot.  The 
picture  below  shows  a  part  of  the  Sonny- 
gables  Brown  Swiss  herd  enjoying  nn 
afternoon  nap  in  their  cool  basement 
bedroom  on  a  very  hot  June  afternoon. 


common  nutritive  qualities  of  animal 
product  "foods  are  a  better  scientific 
base — but  so  far  as,  just  cojnmon  sense 
and  wide  appeal  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  sales  point  in  my  opinion  which 
packs  half  the  potential  of  just  selling 
to  housewives  and,  incidentally,  the 
men  folks  and  kids  they  feed,  that  it  is 
the  milk,  the  meat,  and  the  eggs  they 
buy  which  make  them  good  cooks. 

Oiher  Support 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  isn’t  just  the 
producers  and  processors  of  milk,  meat 
and  eggs  who  are  concerned  with  the 
volume  of  use  of  these  products.  All  the 
low  temperature  people,  manufacturers 
of  freezers  and  refrigerators,  and  op¬ 
erators  of  cold  storage  have  a  vital 
stake  in  them. 

So  do  the  manufacturers  of  farm  im- 
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*  You  hove  no  worries  over  siloge-freezing 
when  you  own  a  Muriefln  Air-Cell  Silo.  Now 
constructed  with  the  revolutionary,  extra- 
strong  Air-Cell  Stave,  developed  by  Marietto 
after  13  yeors  of  patient  research,  it  prac» 
tically  eliminates  all  silage-freezing. 


•  It's  the  greatest  single  advance 
made  in  the  silo  field. 


*  Write  to  nearest  office  today.  Ask 
I  about  our  easy  financing  terms  I 

'  GRAIN  STORAGE 

I  let  Marietta  help  you  solve  your  on-the- 
I  farm  grain  storage  problems.  We  offer  com- 
I  plete  design  and  erection  service  for  special 
grain  storage  bins  and  facilities. 


The  Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 

Mprietta,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Race  Road  and  Pulaski  Hwy.  Box  1575 

Baltimore  21,  Md.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


•  Experienced  horsemen  know  there’s 
nothing  like  Absorbine  for  relieving  lame¬ 
ness  and  stiffness.  By  speeding  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  iniury,  it  helps  carry  off  con¬ 
gestion  . . .  usually  brings  swelling  down  in 
a  few  hours!  Won’t  blister  or  remove  hair. 
A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  of  Absorbine  costs 
only  $2.50.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


personalities 


v:  “  Cushing  of  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  likes 
Till  take-off  model  Seaman  Rotary 

p  purchased  from  Herbert  M.  Petzold 
j^iuipment  Co.,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  Owego, 
5  •>  where  further  information  can  be 
ained  about  this  new  farm  tool.  Adv’t. 


SERVICE  BUREAU 


USED  TIRES 

Some  years  ago  the  Service  Bureau 
received  a  flood  of  complaints  against 
companies  that  advertised  used  and  re¬ 
paired  tires.  The  common  complaint 
was  that  the  tires  blew  out  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time  and  that  the  seller 
refused  to  make  a  refund  but  did  offer 
to  make  replacement.  In  cases  where 
replacement  was  accepted,  the  tires 
were  no  better  than  the  original  ones. 

We  mention  this  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  of  a  subscriber’s  letter  reporting 
exactly  the  same  experience,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  this  type  of  tire  is  again  being 
advertised  by  publications  which  do  not 
guarantee  their  ads.  You  will  not  find 
such  ads  in  American  Agriculturist  be¬ 
cause  in  our  opinion  anyone  who  buys 
such  merchandise  is  wasting  his 
money,  not  to  mention  the  danger  of  a 
smash-up  as  a  result  of  a  blow-out  on 
the  road. 

—  A.A.  — 

GUARANTEES 

A  guarantee  is  only  as  good  as  the 
company  that  makes  it;  sometimes 
guarantees  are  vague  and  contain  too 
many  “ifs.”  The  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  of  New  York  City  makes 
the  following  recommendations  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  guarantee  their  products : 

Guarantees  should  not  be  made  unless 
the  advertiser  is  prepared  and  willing  to 
fulfill  them  promptly  and  without  quib¬ 
bling. 

Guarantees  should  be  clear  as  to  who  is 
responsible  for  their  fulfillment. 

Guarantee  statements  should  disclose 
any  additional  charges  or  expenses  re¬ 
quired  of  the  purchaser  in  making  them 
operative. 

Guarantees  of  “Money  Back’’  should  be 
honored  with  a  full  refund  in  "cash,  unless 
qualifying  conditions  are  clearly  set 
forth.  Guarantees  of  “Satisfaction  Or 
Your  Money  Back’’  should  give  the  pur¬ 
chaser  the  sole  right  to  judge  "satisfac¬ 
tion.” 

Guarantees  which  apply  to  a  part  or 
parts  of  an  article  should  he  clearly  stat¬ 
ed  so  as  to  avoid  creating  the  impression 
that  they  apply  to  the  whole. 

“Service  Guarantees”  should  be  clearly 
defined  as  to  their  nature  and  extent  and 
should  be  promptly  fulfilled. 

“Time”  guarantees  should  be  specific 
as  to  the  period  covered  and  should  not 
extend  beyond  the  normal  life  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  covered. 


Guarantees  should  not  extend  beyond 
the  reasonable  performance  possibilities 
of  the  product,  or  the  reasonable  fulfill¬ 
ment  possibilities  of  the  advertiser. 

Guarantees  which  offer  optional  adjust¬ 
ments  should  give  the  customer  his  choice 
of  the  one  desired,  unless  the  guarantor 
specifies  that  the  choice  is  his.' 

Guarantees,  once  given,  should  not ,  be 
subject  to  retroactive  changes  without 
the  consent  of  the  purchasers,  nor  should 
the  guarantor  seek  to  circumvent  them 
by  offering  alternate  adjustments. 

Guarantees  should  not  be  used  as  in¬ 
ducements  to  buy  goods  that  are  sold 
through  false  or  fraudulent  representa¬ 
tions. 

If  guarantees  on  products  you  buy 
do  not  meet  the  above  specifications, 
you  will  be  justified  in  questioning 
them.  American  Agriculturist  insists 
that  its  advertisers  live  up  to  all  guar¬ 
antees  made. 

—  A.A.  — 

UNORDERED! 

“By  failing  to  pay  this  small  debt  im¬ 
mediately,  you  have  not  only  jeopardized 
your  reputation  with  us,  but  you  may 
raise  questions  even  among  your  local 
townspeople;  for  unless  payment  in  full 
is  received  by  return  mail,  we  shall  have 
to  take  some  action  through  your  bank,  a 
local  lawyer,  maybe  some  friend.” 

The  above  quotation  was  taken  from 
a  letter  received  by  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  Even  though  this  had  con¬ 
cerned  a  just  debt,  the  letter  lacked 
much  in  the  way  of  courtesy  and  di¬ 
plomacy.  However,  it  did  not  concern 
a  just  debt  but  referred  to  a  book 
which  our  subscriber  never  ordered 
and  never  wanted. 

Commenting  on  the  situation,  our 
subscriber  says: 

“I  received  a  oook  which  I  didn’t 
want  and  laid  it  aside  until  I  heard 
further.  They  wrote  me,  and  I  told 
them  to  send  postage  so  I  could  return 
the  book,  which  I  did,  at  the  same 
time  giving  them  a  piece  of  my  mind.” 

No  one  is  under  any  obligation  to 
return  unordered  merchandise.  It  can 
be  kept  for  a  reasonable  time  so  it  can 
be  delivered  to  any  agent  who  might 
call  for  it.  If  more  people  would  refuse 
to  pay  for  such  merchandise  or  to  re¬ 
turn  it  by  mail,  this  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise  nuisance  would  become  un¬ 
profitable  and  therefore  die  out. 


Reward  Check  Goes  to  Perry,  N.  Y.,  Subscriber 


ON  May  19,  three  men  went  into  the 
barn  of  our  subscriber,  Adolph 
Stuerzebecher  of  Perry,  New  York,  and 
stole  a  heifer  valued  at  $75.  The  calf 
was  loaded  into  a  passenger  car,  and 
then  the  men  headed  toward  Batavia. 

When  State  Troopers  stopped  these 
men  to  investigate  a  minor  traffic  acci¬ 
dent  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
they  figured  that  a  calf  in  a  passenger 
car  didn’t  make  sense  and  thought  the 
case  would  bear  some  investigation. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Stuerze¬ 
becher  missed  the  calf  and  reported  its 
disappearance  to  the  police.  The  Ba¬ 
tavia  State  Police  were  called  by  phone 
and  asked  to  put  it  on  the  teletype. 
Policeman  Frank  Murphy,  who  did  the 
telephoning,  was  informed  that  the  calf 
was  there  waiting  to  be  claimed. 


At  first  the  men  who  stole  the  calf 
had  a  glib  story  to  explain  their  ac¬ 
tions,  but  the  story  didn’t  hold  water. 
The  men  were  taken  back  to  Perry 
and  tried.  They  pleaded  guilty  and  were 
sentenced  to  180  days  in  the  Monroe 
County  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Stuerzebecher  wrote  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau,  ask¬ 
ing  if  he  was  entitled  to  our  reward  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest,  con¬ 
viction  and  imprisonment  of  cattle 
thieves.  After  ^pur  usual  investigation,  a 
check  was  sent  to  him.  To  be  eligible 
for  this  reward,  a  subscriber  must  fur¬ 
nish  prompt  information  to  police  au¬ 
thorities  which  results  in  conviction, 
must  have  a  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted  on  his  property,  and  the  accused 
must  serve  at  least  thirty  days  in  jail. 


This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  $50  reward  check  won  by  Mr.  Stuerzebecher. 
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Tasty  and  wholesome,  too. 
Deep  sea,  snow  white  cod 
and  mealy  potato,  blended 
and  seasoned  the  real  New 
England  way  — the  Gorton 
way.  Delicious  for  breakfast, 
lunch  or  dinner. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton  I 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Petv  fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass.j 

A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 

_ / 


FRUIT  GROWERS 

Pick  your  fruit  the  easy,  economical 
way  with  LIGHTWEIGHT  MAGNE¬ 
SIUM  ORCHARD  LADDERS.  Half  the 
weight  of  wood  (approximately  one 
pound  per  foot),  with  no  maintenance. 
ALL  WELDED  CONSTRUCTION  with 
ribbed,  non-skid  rungs  extending 
through  “I”  beam  side  rails  for  greater 
strength.  All  lengths.  Also  complete 
line  of  Extension  and  Step  Ladders. 
Reasonably  priced.  Buy  direct  from 
Manufacturer.  Write  today  to 

MODERN  METALS  CORPORATION 
PALMER,  MASS.  Tel:  1058-M 


Finest  of  all  low  coat  tractors.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
mows,  saws,  plants,  hauls,  etc.  Has  draw-bar  pull  for 
many  jobs.  Powerful;  economical  and  super  durable. 
Smartly  engineered.  Makes  play  out  of  hard  irksome 
jobs.  Excellent  working  yisibility.  Honor  built.  Designed 
for  farmers,  truck  gardeners,  private  homes,  estates,  etc. 
Adjustable  wheel  widths.  16-inch  row  clearance.  Has  3- 
speed  Warner  transmission,  Rockford  Clutch,  2  individual 
brakes,  large  roomy  spring  supported  seat.  Plow  lift,  auto 
type  steering.  Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  unusually  low 
price.  Prompt  shipment.  FREE  details.  In  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFC. CO..  1-931  Garden  St.. Ottawa,  Kan! 


Dairymen’s  League  Prepares  Consumers  for  Possible  Upturn  ...  Is  Building 
Fences  to  Protect  Farmers  No  Matter  Which  Way  the  Trend  Goes 


We  i)\  IRY  FAFEMEKS  are  going  lo  remember  1949  for  a  long 
time.  The  year  started  off  with  hot  attaeks  hy  newspaj)ers, 
consumer  groups  and  politicians — all  trying  to  force  down 
consumer  prices,  and  actually  succeeding  in  cutting  down 
consumer  buying.  On  February  1,  the  New  York  area 
fluid  price  softened  22  cents,  and  lost  44  cents  more  at  the 


end  of  the  quarter.  March  and  April  saw  sharp  declines 
in  the  blend  price.  Now  at  mid-year  there  is  uncertainty, 
hut  some  hope  as  to  the  future.  Prices  to  producers  should 
improve  as  larger  percentages  of  the  pool  go  into  higher 
priced  classifications. 

Buyer’s  Strike  is  Still  On 

In  all  lines  of  retailing  and  selling,  consumers  have  the  hit 
in  their  teeth.  They  are  pulling  toward  lower  prices;  will 
resist  any  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  should  such  an  in¬ 
crease  come.  Some  may  even  cut  their  purchases. 

That’s  why  the  Dairymen’s  League  is  advertising  to 
consumers  in  the  metropolitan  district,  telling  them  about 
the  farmer’s  position  in  the  milk-price  picture.  We  are 
saying  that  we  dairy  farmers  do  not  set  retail  prices.  We 
are  pointing  out  that  dairy  farmers  must  have  a  return 
large  enough  to  offset  the  heavy  costs  and  business  risks 
that  we  assume.  And  we  are  explaining  that  it  is  always 
we  dairy  farmers  who  accept  the  lion’s  share  of  the  loss 
in  every  price  reduction.  We  sum  it  all  up  by  empha¬ 
sizing  the  essential  food  value  of  milk,  and  the  vital  part 
it  plays  in  the  health  of  both  young  and  old. 

Our  Advertising  Works  Three  Ways 

The  League’s  purpose  in  this  advertising  is  three 
fold.  First,  we  want  to  show  the  unfairness  of  criti¬ 
cizing  dairy  farmers  for  the  high  prices  of  the  past. 
Second,  we  want  to  insure  against  the  dairy  farmer 
being  forced  to  accept  more  than  his  share  of  the  loss 
should  prices  dip  still  lower  in  the  future.  And  third, 
we  want  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  consumer,  and 
head  off  another  storm  of  criticism,  should  drought, 
summer  shortage  or  other  causes  push  prices  up¬ 
ward  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 

As  it  stands  now,  we  are  in  a  stronger  position 
with  the  consumer  than  we  have  been  in  years. 
Paragraphs  from  an  unsolicited  letter — printed 
elsewhere  on  this  page — show  the  change  in 
thinking  that  is  taking  place. 
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*7^  Sta>Uf  0^ 

A  Long-Lived 

Cow  Family 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


DDO  not  claim  to  have 

the  oldest  cow  in  the  North¬ 
east.  I  do  have  a  family  of 
cows  that  have  been  profit¬ 
able  producers  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  For  a  long  time  I  have  had 
the  idea  that  a  cow  that  lives  to  be 
12  years  or  older  and  makes  a  fair 
production  is  a  more  profitable  cow 
than  the  one  that  is  all  used  up  at 
5  or  6,  even  though  she  made  larger 
yearly  records.” 

This  statement  in  a  letter  from  L. 
V.  LaMotte  of  Freeville,  New  York, 
interested  me  so  much  that  I  de¬ 
cided  to  see  the  herd  for  myself. 
The  letter  was  one  of  many  re¬ 
ceived  in  response  to  Editor  Ed’s 


THE  PICTURES 


OThe  old  No.  1  cow,  as  Mr.  La¬ 
Motte  calls  her,  who  at  13  years 
of  age  produced  13,131  pounds  of 
milk.  A  great  foundation  cow,  she  was 
*old  as  a  result  of  udder  trouble 
brought  on,  Mr.  LaMotte  believes,  by 
a  stall  that  was  too  small. 


©Fall  Creek  Concordia  Ormsby,  a 
daughter  of  the  old  No.  1  cow, 
'vith  a  record  of  25,440  pounds  of 
milk.  She  was  killed  and  buried  on  the 
farm  3  years  ago  when  she  was  nearing 
20.  The  picture,  with  Mr.  LaMotte 
holding  her,  was  taken  12  years  ago 
when  she  was  11  years  old. 

©Bo’s  Daisy,  daughter  of  Fall 
Creek  Concordia  Ormsby,  who 
Was  14  years  old  in  April  and  has  a 
lifetime  production  of  about  132,000 
lbs.  of  milk. 


O  Hilda,  daughter  of  Bo’s  Daisy, 
now  6  years  old.  Last  year  she 
produced  14,780  pounds  of  milk  and 
appears  to  have  the  stamina  to  keep 
going  for  years  to  come. 


©Hilary,  daughter  of  Hilda  and 
great-great-granddaughter  of  the 
old  No.  1  cow.  She  is  3  years  old,  and 
as  a  first  calf  heifer  made  10,290 
pounds  of  milk. 


story  on  the  importance  of  long-lived 
cows. 

I  found  that  all  of  the  milkers  and 
young  stock  on  the  LaMotte  farm  are 
related  to  what  Mr.  LaMotte  calls  his 
No.  1  cow  who,  at  13  years  of  age,  after 
she  had  passed  her  prime,  produced 
13,131  pounds  of  milk  and  517  pounds  of 
fat  in  284  days. 

Fall  Creek  Concordia  Ormsby,  a 
daughter  of  this  cow,  made  25,440  pounds 
of  milk  and  928  pounds  of  fat  at  10 
years  of  age  on  3  times-a-day  milking, 
and  lived  until  she  was  20  years  old. 
She  was  killed  and  buried  on  the  farm 
about  three  years  ago.  Her  lifetime  pro¬ 
duction  was  better  than  202,000  pounds 
of  milk. 

A  fifth  generation  cow  from  the  old  No. 
1  cow  recently  produced  10,290  pounds 
of  milk  as  a  first  calf  heifer.  At  one 
time  there  were  5  generations  of  cows 
in  the  herd,  4  of  them  actually  produc¬ 
ing  milk  plus  1  heifer. 

T  asked  Mr.  LaMotte  for  his  ideas 
concerning  long-lived  cows. 

“This  family,”  he  replied,  “seemed  to 
reach  their  best  production  at  8  to  10 
years  of  age.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
best  to  push  heifers  to  the  limit.  Give 
them  time  and  they  will  stay  in  the  herd 
for  years. 

“Unquestionably,  it  is  a  matter  of 
heredity,  including  the  ability  to  con¬ 
sume  plenty  of  feed  and  resist  disease. 
But  obviously  the  fact  that  a  cow  may 
live  to  a  ripe  old  age  is  of  relatively  little 
value  to  succeeding  generations  unless  she 
transmits  longevity  to  her  offspring.” 

This  is  a  purebred  herd  with  all  ani¬ 
mals  registered  or  eligible  to  be  regis¬ 
tered.  However,  Mr.  LaMotte  is  a  strong 
believer  in  the  idea  that  milk  production 
is  the.  measure  of  a  cow’s  value.  He  has 
little  use  for  a  cow  whose  principal  sell¬ 
ing  point  is  a  distant  relationship  to  some 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  17) 


The  First  Egg  is  the  Signal  for 


G.LF.  Laying  Mash 


The  poultry  year  begins  when  the  chicks  are  hatched,  but  the  payoff  comes  after 
the  first  egg  is  found.  It  takes  ten  days  to  two  weeks  for  a  pullet  to  make  an  egg. 
When  the  egg  is  found,  you  can  be  sure  other  birds  in  the  flock  are  making  eggs. 

Pullets  use  up  more  lime  and  Vitamin  D  making  eggs  than  they  do  in  growing,  so 
they  need  a  feed  which  is  rich  in  these  egg  making  materials.  That’s  why  the  first 
egg  is  the  signal  to  make  your  next  feed  order  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash. 


Four  Jobs  for  Laying  Mash  ' 

All  in  all,  there  are  four  jobs  that  a  good 
laying  mash  must  do: 

1.  Furnish  materials  to  produce  a  large 
number  of  eggs. 

2.  Keep  the  birds  growing  during  the  first 
six  months  of  production. 

3.  Maintain  weight  during  the  next  six 
months. 


Pullet  Eggs 

It’s  always  a  thrill  to  pick  up  that 
first  pullet  egg.  But  when  they  start 
coming  thick  and  fast  the  problem  of 
how  to  market  them  arises. 

Many  market  outlets  pay  too  little 
attention  to  these  small  eggs.  Yet,  for 
some  poultrymen  the  small  eggs  are  a 
big  matter.  Realizing  this,  your  G.L.F. 
Egg  Marketing  Service  has  put  special 
effort  into  marketing  pullet  eggs  this 
year,  and  several  new  retail  outlets  are 
working  with  G.L.F,  on  this  program. 


4.  Promote  health  and  vigor  all  through  the 
year. 

On  more  than  100,000  farms,  G.L.F.  Laying 
Mash  has  been  doing  these  fou  jobs  well  year 
after  year.  A  farmer  owned  feed  business — 
getting  the  facts  from  poultry  scientists  at 
state  agricultural  colleges,  mixing  the  feeds  in 
modern  plants,  shipping  them  regularly  to  600 
community  service  points — that’s  the  combi¬ 
nation  that  farmers  have  built  to  feed  their 
new  pullets  right. 

A  Good  Start  is  Always 
Worthwhile .  . 

Thousands  of  poultrymen  using  G.L.F.  feeds 
over  a  period  of  many  years  have  developed  a 
practical  feeding  program  for  laying  pullets. 
It  may  vary  some  from  farm  to  farm  but 
essentially  it  is  about  like  this : 

1.  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash  fed  free  choice. 

2.  A  G.L.F.  Scratch  grain  fed  night  and 
morning  in  amounts  necessary  to  maintain 
good  production  and  body  weight.  G.L.F. 
Whole  Grain  Scratch  is  the  best  buy  now. 

3.  Grit  fed  free  choice.  Either  G.L.F. 
Shellfirmer,  Roll-Gal  or  Calcite  Crystals  can 


be  used  as  the  only  grit.  If  oyster  shells  are 
fed,  an  insoluble  (granite)  grit  is  also  necessary. 

You  can  save  labor  and  make  the  job  of 
caring  for  your  flock  of  pullets  easier  with 
some  of  the  G.L.F.  poultry  supplies:  G.L.F. 
Egg  Washers,  Feeders,  Fountains,  Nests,  Egg 
Graders  and  just  about  any  item  you  may 
need  on  your  poultry  farm. 

Any  day  now,  on  farms  where  chicks  were 
started  early,  the  kids  will  find  that  first  egg. 
It’s  the  signal  to  order  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash 
from  your  own  local  Service  Agency. 


Laying  House  Check  List 

Some  things  to  remember  in  getting 
ready  for  laying  season: 

Floor  space — 3  to  3|  sq.  ft.  per  bird  for 
Leghorns.  3|  to  4  sq.  ft,  per  bird  for 
Heavies. 

Roosts — 7  inches  per  bird  for  Leghorns, 
8  for  Heavies. 

Water — 100  hens  will  drink  about  5  gal¬ 
lons  per  day. 

Feeders — 20  feet  of  feeding  space  per 
100  birds. 

Look  over  the  poultry  equipment  at 
your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency.  It’s  modern, 
economical,  designed  to  follow  poultry- 
men’s  suggestions. 


Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange 


Inc.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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St.  Lawrence  County,  N.Y., 
Farmers  Comment  on  Drought 


Farmers  in  the  Northeastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
seemed  to  suffer  more  from  the  spring 
drought  than  those  elsewhere  in  the  big 
dairy  county.  William  Hammill  of  RD 
3,  Massena,  shown  above  baling  hay, 
said  that  in  this  8-acre  piece,  just  seed¬ 
ed  in  the  spring  of  1948,  he  got  only 
3  tons  as  compared  to  yields  of  12  or 
13  tons  in  just  average  years.  The 
field  was  seeded  to  a  mixture  of  alsike, 
medium  red  clover,  timothy  and  red 
top.  And  Mr.  Hammill  told  me  condi¬ 
tions  were  worse  in  the  old  meadows 
than  in  the  new  seedings! 

Hammill  owns  his  own  one-man 


baler  —  a  McCormick-Deering  —  and 
finds  time  to  do  a  lot  of  custom  work 
for  neighbors  in  addition  to  the  work 
involved  on  his  own  300  acres.  In  one 
period  last  year,  when  hay  stands 
were  heavy,  he  baled  15,000  bales  in 
14  days.  He  has  baled  as  many  as 
2,000  in  a  single  long  day. 

In  common  with  his  neighbors,  Ham- 
mill’s  pastures  were  so  poor  this 
spring  that  he  started  feeding  out  hay 
in  June.  With  50  milkers  and  25  head 
of  young  and  dry  stock,  half  of  which 
are  purebreds,  he’s  going  to  have  to 
put  up  all  the  hay  he  can  lay  his  hands 
on  this  summer. 


ttECALLS  MANY  DRY 
SPELLS  AND  POOR  CROP 
l^ARS 

Edmund  SHEEHAN  has  been  on 
his  farm  near  Potsdam,  N.  for 
50  years — long  enough  to  remember 
many  dry  spells  and  poor  crop  years. 
Perhaps  that  was  why  he  didn’t  seem 
too  concerned  about  the  June  drought. 

“Oh,  our  oats  were  held  back  by  the 
heat  after  getting  off  to  a  good  start,” 
he  told  me,  “but  I’ve  seen  it  worse. 


EDMUND  SHEEHAN,  Sr. 


A-s  for  our  pastures,  they’ve  always 
been  too  rough  and  rocky  to  improve 
'^uch.  We  can’t  even  get  over  some  of 
■t  them  with  a  spreader  or  any  other 
equipment.  For  that  reason  we’ve  al- 
''’ays  depended  largely  on  our  mead¬ 
ows  for  most  roughage  and  keep  them 
liberally  dosed  with  supei’phosphate 
^hd  lime.  We  also  use  a  lot  of  mixed 
*ioniniercial  fertilizer  whenever  we 
■'leecl  oats.  I  think  this  helps  our  hay 
Pi^oduction  a  lot,  even  in  a  dry  year.” 
The  Sheehan  farm  was  Edmund’s 
^’s  but  today  most  of  the  work  and 
^anagenient  is  carried  on  by  the  third 
heehan  generation,  Edmund,  Jr.,  with 
be  help  of  one  hired  man.  About  half 
0  their  187  acres  is  in  rough  pasture 


and  about  75  acres  are  tillable.  They 
have  no  silo  but  raise  corn  to  feed  as 
fodder  for  their  48  head  of  high  grade 
Holsteins. 

Mr.  Sheehan,  Sr.,  says  the  only  effect 
the  drought  had  on  production  was 
that  it  dropped  off  from  the  June  peak 
a  little  earlier  in  the  month  than 
usual.  “We  are  not  feeding  anything 
extra  and  the  29  cows  we  are  milking 
are  holding  up  very  well,”  he  said. 

The  Sheehans  spread  manure  every 
day  in  early  winter  but  when  the  snow 
piles  up  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  and 
in  the  spring  when  the  ground  is  soft, 
a  carrier  transports  it  over  a  long 
steel  cable  to  a  pile  a  good  75  feet 
from  the  barn.  It  is  spread  in  the  fall 
after  the  crops  are  off.  Most  of  it  goes 
on  land  to  be  seeded  to  corn. 

— Jim  Hall 


When  Royal  G.  Westaway  died  in  1940, 
Mrs.  Westaway  and  her  daughter  Edith 
carried  on  with  the  thirty-eight  head 
Holstein  herd  and  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  acre  farm  on  the  Grasse  River, 
near  Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York,  until  1945.  At  that  time  they  sold 
the  herd  and  machinery  to  Avery  Conant 
who  rents  the  farm  from  them.  Now  the 
two  ladies  only  have  to  worry  about 
keeping  up  their  home  and  extensive 
flower  gardens.  They  have  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  varieties  of  gladioli  and 
are  members  of  three  gladiolus  organi¬ 
zations;  Empire  State,  New  England,  and 
North  American. — Jim  Hall. 


No  other  iotacco  gives 
me  such  pipe  joy  as 

PRINCE  AlBEffr'' 


WHY  IS  PRINCE  ALBERT  SO  EASY  ON  THE  TONGUE?  Only  nat¬ 
urally  mild,  rich-tasting  tobacco  is  selected  for  use  in  Prince  Albert. 
This  choice  tobacco  is  then  specially  treated  to  insure  against  tongue 
bite.  And  with  the  new  Humidor  Top,  the  freshness  and  flavor  of 
Prince  Albert’s  choice,  crimp  cut  tobacco  is  locked  in  for  cooler. 

More  Men 
Smoke 

RA. 

than  any  other 
tobacco 

Tuns  in  "Grand  Ole  Opry", 
Saturday  Nights  on  NBC 

R.  J.  Reynolds Toba-cc Co. 
Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


milder,  tastier  smoking  joy. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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TIME  TO  CALL  A  HALT 

F  YOU  WANT  to  hear  one  of  the  worst  cases  of 
infringement'  of  farmers’  rights  and  of  personal 
liberty  that  has  ever  come  to  our  attention,  listen 
to  this: 

Mr.  Jack  Connor,  who  rents  part  of  Sunnygables 
Farm  from  H.  E.  Babcock,  author  of  “Kernels, 
Screenings  &  Chaff,”  asked  his  hired  man,  Frank 
Laimbeer,  to  shoot  some  of  the  woodchucks  which 
infest  his  meadows.  On  July  1,  Laimbeer,  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  college  year  is  a  sophomore  in  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  at  Cornell,  did  shoot  some  chucks  on  his 
employer’s  farm  and  on  his  employer’s  time.  While 
doing  so,  he  was  accosted  by  an  assistant  district 
game  protector  and  told  that  he  had  to  submit  to 
arrest  immediately  because  he  had  no  hunting  li¬ 
cense  or  else  agree  to  meet  the  warden  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  at  a  later  date. 

Later  he  paid  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  $10  plus  $2.50  costs  for  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace. 

The  game  warden  told  our  American  Agriculturist 
investigator  that  he  made  three  or  four  arrests  a 
year  of  men  hunting  woodchucks  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  A  majority  of  those  so  arrested  didn’t 
even  stand  trial  but  settled  in  order  to  avoid  the 
unfavorable  publicity  of  the  arrest.  These  settle¬ 
ments  averaged  from  $17.50  to  $22.50. 

The  law  states  that  the  only  persons  who  can 
hunt  on  a  farm  without  a  license  are  resident  own¬ 
ers  or  resident  lessees,  or  others  living  on  property 
who  are  relatives  of  the  owner  or  of  the  lessee  by 
blood,  marriage  or  adoption.  In  other  words,  you 
cannot  tell  your  hired  man  or  a  friend  to  help  you 
shoot  the  pests  that  are  destroying  your  crops  or 
causing  damage  on  your  farm. 

Furthermore,  the  assistant  game  protector  said 
that  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Department 
no  longer  classifies  the  woodchuck  as  vermin,  and 
that  it  is  common  talk  in  the  Department  that  they 
expect  that  legislation  will  be  proposed  to  have  a 
closed  season  on  woodchucks  during  the  breeding 
season  because  they  dig  a  lot  of  holes  that  are  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  rabbit  population!  Listen  to  that,  those 
of  you  who  have  had  hundreds  of  fruit  trees  or 
garden  truck  destroyed  by  rabbits! 

Do  we  need  to  tell  any  farmer  how  much  of  a 
pest  a  woodchuck  is?  In  total  they  destroy  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  of  good  clover  or  grass,  they  dig 
dangerous  holes,  and  the  stones  and  piles  of  dirt 
which  they  make  ruin  farm  machinery  and  are 
particularly  bad  for  hay  balers  and  field  chopping 
machines  because  the  dirt  and  stones  from  the 
woodchuck  holes  destroy  the  knives. 

Far  more  important,  however,  than  any  dollars 
and  cents  involved  is  the  principle  of  liberty  where- 
by  agents  of  a  set  of  bureaucrats  can  come  onto 
your  farm  and  arrest  and  fine  your  own  hired  man 
or  your  friends  who,  under  your  orders  or  requests, 
are  helping  to  rid  your  farm  of  pests.  It  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  English  common  law  that  a  man’s  home 
is  his  castle.  Is  this  Russia  or  America?  It  is  high 
time  that  farmers  and  their  organizations  got  wise 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  name  of  wild  life  con¬ 
servation. 

The  State  Conservation  Department  seems  to  be 
manned  by  city  personnel  and  controlled  by  sports¬ 
men’s  organizations  and  associations,  and  therefore 
administered  without  regard  to  the  farmer’s  rights. 
We  have  found  that  you  cannot  even  keep  a  pet 
skunk  without  going  through  a  lot  of  red  tape  with 
the  Conservation  bureaucrats  and  buying  a  license. 
The  lack  of  enforcement  of  trespass  laws  is  a  dis¬ 
grace.  Hunters  who  break  down  fences  and  some¬ 
times  shoot  stock  and  steal  fruit  get  away  with  it 
because  officei’s  will  not  enforce  the  trespass  law. 
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Why  not  be  fair  and  put  enforcement  where  it  be¬ 
longs  ? 

The  money  paid  for  innumerable  licenses  required 
by  the  Conservation  Department,  plus  plenty  of 
taxes,  are  spent  by  the  Department  for  some  en¬ 
terprises  which  the  State  can  well  do  without.  It  is 
time  to  call  a  halt!  Laws  and  regulations  working 
injustice  to  farmers,  laws  that  violate  the  very 
fundamentals  of  liberty  must  be  rescinded,  and  pro¬ 
posed  new  similar  legislation  must  be  vigorously 
opposed  and  defeated. 

DROUGHT  COMMENTS 

LTHOUGH  we  have  a  low,  well- watered  pasture, 
I  wondered  if  our  Herefords  were  getting  all 
they  needed  to  eat,  so  we  opened  up  the  stable  and 
filled  the  mangers  with  hay.  They  rushed  in  and 
cleaned  up  every  bit  of  it! 

Due  to  the  drought,  most  dairymen  are  now  feed¬ 
ing  both  roughage  and  grain,  but  I  am  wondering 
if  you  have  remembered  the  dry  stock  and  the 
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If  your  lot  seems  lowly  and  your  rewards 
but  few. 

Remember  that  the  mighty  oak  was  once 
a  nut  like  you! 
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heifers,  particularly  if  they  are  in  a  separate  and 
perhaps  a  distant  pasture? 

I  have  never  seen  pastures  at  this  time  of  year 
as  bad  as  they  are  now.  Some  sections  are  better 
than  others,  due  to  more  showers,  and  if  we  get  rain 
before  long,  they  will  come  back;  but  it  is  certainly 
a  problem  to  maintain  production  now.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  relief  to  get  the  haying  done  without 
having  to  contend  with  wet  weather.  Two  years  ago 
I  lost  my  entire  first  crop  of  hay.  This  year  it  is 
going  into  the  barn  without  a  sprinkle  on  it. 

Hay  is  a  poor  crop  both  in  yield  and  quality,  and 
the  price  for  good  hay  will  be  high.  The  short  hay 
crop  will  be  offset  somewhat  by  what  looks  now 
like  a  good  crop  of  corn.  Although  the  stand  on 
some  pieces  is  poor,  I  never  saw  corn  look  better  in 
most  sections  of  the  Northeast  than  it  does  now. 
It  was  well  over  knee-high  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
and  dark  and  healthy-looking.  Corn  is  certainly  a 
hot  weather  crop. 

So  far,  this  summer  has  been  more  like  those  I 
remember  years  ago  on  the  home  farm.  For  the  last 
eight  years  we  have  had  plenty  of  moisture  and 
high  crop  production.  But  years  ago  we  seldom 
got  through  the  summer  without  a  hard  drought, 
although  it  usually  came  in  August  instead  of  in 
June. 

FOR  FEWER  MILK  PLANT.S 

HEN  I  was  a  boy,  the  butter  factory  was  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  farm,  so  near  that  we  hauled 
the  milk  on  a  longsleigh  even  in  the  summer.  But 
when  this  section  changed  to  a  great  fluid  milk 
shipping  area,  it  was  necessary  to  locate  the 
plants  on  the  railroads.  The  passing  of  the  horse 
and  buggy  days  and  the  coming  of  the  trucks  made 
it  easier  to  truck  milk  long  distances  and  to  con¬ 
solidate  milk  plants,  thereby  increasing  the  volume 
and  the  efficiency  of  each  plant. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  consolidation  and 
elimination  of  duplicate  plants  has  not  kept  up  with 
the  times,  and  too  many  plants  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  costs  so  much  to  get  milk  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer.  Realizing  this,  the  Dairymen’s 


League  Cooperative  Association  has  in  the  past 
consolidated  plants  and  is  now  beginning  to  con¬ 
solidate  more.  That  is  right  and  necessary. 

It  is  natural  for  farmers  to  want  to  keep  the 
plants  as  near  to  their  farms  as  possible,  but  if 
farmers  realize  that  such  consolidations  eventually 
mean  more  dollars  and  cents  in  their  milk  check 
they  will  support  them. 

t6  feed  the  hungry 

FFICIALS  of  the  Christian  Rural  Overseas 
Program  (CROP)  announce  that  farmers  in  26 
states  contributed  75 million  pounds  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  in  the  year  ending  June  1,  1949,  for 
CROP’S  Overseas  Relief  Program.  This  represents 
2,392  carloads  of  gifts  in  kind,  with  a  value  of  more 
than  $6,500,000. 

CROP  is  now  being  organized  in  New  York  State 
and  it  should  have  the  sympathetic  support  of  every 
farmer.  Its  purpose  is  to  feed  the  hungry  of  the 
Old  World.  Its  machinery  is  so  efficiently  set  up 
that  there  is  no  duplication  of  the  work  of  other 
relief  enterprises  and  there  is  not  a  cent  of  waste 
or  inefficiency  in  handling  the  food  that  farmers 
donate. 

The  gifts  in  kind  are  sent  principally  to  22  na¬ 
tions.  The  largest  shipment  composed  mainly  of 
wheat,  beans  and  milk,  has  been  sent  to  the  aged, 
ill  and  homeless  in  Germany. 

As  the  name  indicates,  CROP  is  sponsored  by 
Christian  agencies  representing  many  different  de¬ 
nominations.  All  major  farm  organizations  cooper¬ 
ate  in  the  program.  Here  is  the  way  it  works : 

In  November,  solicitors  from  farm  organizations 
will  ask  all  New  York  State  farmers  to  contribute 
some  of  the  produce  of  their  farm.  Dairymen  will 
be  asked  on  Milk  Sunday  (November  13)  to  assign 
all  or  part  of  a  day’s  production  to  CROP.  Money 
for  that  part  of  their  milk  will  be  turned  over  to 
CROP  to  purchase  powdered  milk,  eggs  and  other 
exportable  foods.  Other  crops  will  be  converted  to 
cash  and  food  for  the  hungry  in  the  same  manner. 

DIVIDENDS  FOR  LAND  RANK 
RORROWERS 

Y  FRIEND  and  your  friend,  H.  B.  Hunger, 
President  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field  and  “Hi”  to  most  of  us,  announces  that  more 
than  20,000  Northeastern  farmers  will  share  in  a 
$106,000  dividend  declared  by  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  this  district.  It  will  be  paid  to  the  64  local 
cooperative  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  in  the 
six  New  England  states  and  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  This  3%  dividend  is  the  second  one  within 
the  last  year. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  is  owned  by  its  bor¬ 
rowers  through  64  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tions  in  the  first  Farm  Credit  District.  These  asso¬ 
ciations  own  all  of  the  Bank’s  capital  stock,  and 
the  farmer  members  own  all  of  the  stock  of  the 
associations. 

Good  work! 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

D  BABCOCK  went  down  to  Orono,  Maine,  to 
visit  our  mutual  friend,  Arthur  Deering,  Dean 
of  the  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Although 
it  was  June  when  Ed  went,  I  warned  him  to  go 
prepared,  for  he  was  sure  to  run  into  cold  weather 
in  Maine. 

Just  before  taking  the  trip,  Ed  had  acquired 
some  new  false  teeth.  They  made  his  mouth  sore, 
so  before  going  to  sleep  in  a  cold  Maine  parlor  bed¬ 
room,  he  took  them  out  and  put  them  in  a  glass 
of  water.  The  next  morning  they  were  frozen  solid- 

Unable  to  eat,  he  made  his  excuses,  cut  his  visit 
short  and,  carrying  his  teeth — glass,  solid  ice  an 
all — in  his  pocket,  he  made  his  way  by  the  fiis 
train  back  to  Boston,  where  he  finally  thawed  them 
out  and  got  something  to  eat! 
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American  Agriculturist,  JiHy  16,  1949 


Some  Questions  About 
the  Brannan  Plan 


DHE  brannan  plan  for 

supporting  farm  prices  is 
one  of  the  most  important 
issues  facing  American 
farmers — in  fact,  all  Amer¬ 
icans.  It  appears  to  be  part  of  a  plan 
to  get  government  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  management  of  our  affairs 
and,  if  adopted,  it  will  be  a  long  step 


toward  socialism. 

Some  farmers  have  said  that  the 
Plan  is  too  complicated  for  them  to 
understand  and  that  they  therefore  are 
going  to  “leave  the  decision  to  their 
congressmen.”  Certainly,  the  Plan  is 
complicated,  but  its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  are  evident.  Before  approving  it 
—or  ignoring  it— every  citizen  can 
well  ask  these  questions: 


1.  What  are  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Brannan  Plan? 

Prices  of  perishable  crops  that  can¬ 
not  be  stored  would  be  allowed  to  de¬ 
cline  to  the  level  warranted  by  market 
conditions.  Then  farmers  would  receive 
a  government  subsidy  check  represent¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  the  market 
price  and  a  higher  price  figoired  by 
the  government.  Note  that  govern¬ 
ment  bureaucrats,  not  farmers,  would 
figure  that  price  and  would  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  a  subsidy  if  fimds  ran 
out  or  if  consumers  who  are  taxpayers 
objected.  Then  farmers  would  be  stuck 
with  controls  and  nothing  to  show  for 
them. 

Prices  would  continue  to  be  support¬ 
ed  on  some  storable  crops  in  various 
ways,  such  as  by  loans,  purchases,  etc., 
as  at  present. 

2.  Where  would  the  money  come  from 
to  pay  the  subsidy  to  farmers  as  weU 
as  the  cost  of  administering  the  pro¬ 
gram? 


From  taxes.  Part  of  consumers’  food 
costs  would  be  hidden  in  their  tax  bills. 
Farmers  are  taxpayers,  too,  and  would 
return  to  the  government  as  taxes  part 
or  all  of  their  subsidy  checks.  Do  not 
forget  that  funds  to  pay  for  this  Plan 
depend  upon  appropriations  by  Cong¬ 
ress.  Farmers  are  a  minority  group 
and  if  a  depression  should  eventually 
come  and  tax  receipts  dwindle,  a 
Congress  made  economically  minded 
by  necessity  would  think  twice  or 
three  times  about  continuing  to  ap¬ 
propriate  enormous  sums  in  face  of 
taxpayers’  protests.  In  other  words, 
there  would  be  grave  danger  that  the 
Plan  would  faU  of  its  own  weight  just 
when  it  would  be  needed  to  a  greater 


extent  than  under  present  conditions. 

3.  At  what  level  vA’ould  prices  be  sup¬ 
ported  under  the  Brannan  Plan? 

The  Brannan  Plan  calls  for  price 
supports  at  close  to  100%  of  parity.  At 
a  time  when  the  general  price  level 
is  dropping,  the  level  of  support  would 
tend  to  rise  for  several  years  because 
it  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  “a  moving 
10-year  average.”  When  prices  for 
1939  are  dropped  and  prices  for  1949 
added  to  the  base,  the  average  will  in¬ 
crease  because  prices  are  higher  in 
’49  than  they  were  in  ’39.  The  increase 
would  continue  so  long  as  prices  in  the 
year  added  were  greater  than  in  the 
year  subtracted,  which  might  continue 
until  at  least  1952. 

4.  Will  the  Plan  increase  government 
controls  on  crop  acreages? 

It  certainly  will.  This  is  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Secretary  Brannan  and  oth¬ 
ers.  History  shows  that  without  con¬ 
trol,  parity  prices  to  farmers,  barring 
bad  weather,  invariably  increase  pro¬ 
duction,  and  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  keep  production  down  to  the 
needed  level  by  strict  controls. 

5.  What  win  the  Brannan  Plan  cost? 

No  one  in  an  official  position  has  es¬ 
timated  the  cost,  but  with  practically 
all  farm  products  affected,  with  all  in¬ 
dications  pointing  to  a  decline  in  the 
general  price  level,  and  with  the  Plan 
certain  to  increase  support  levels  for 
some  years,  the  cost,  in  our  opinion, 
is  certain  to  be  far  greater  than  in  the 
past,  or  under  the  Aiken  law  which 
will  become  effective  January  1  unless 
repealed. 

6.  Will  the  Brannan  Plan  work? 

In  our  opinion,  it  will  not.  Here  are 
some  of  the  reasons  for  our  conclu¬ 
sion: 

(a)  Taxpayers,  over  a  period  of 
years,  will  not  stand  for  the  necessary 
taxes. 

(b)  Weather  is  unpredictable  and 
sooner  or  later  we  are  certain  to  have 
some  disastrous  crop  years. 

(c)  It  is  human  nature  for  farmers 
to  do  their  darndest  to  get  the  same 
yield  on  fewer  acres  when  acreage  re¬ 
strictions  are  imposed. 

(d)  Farmers,  if  they  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  the  Plan,  will  never  approve 
the  loss  of  liberty  which  it  will  even¬ 
tually  bring. 

(e)  The  Plan  tends  to  prevent  na¬ 
tural  changes  in  the  shifting  of  crops 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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yorks  half  the  night  to  keep  that  stuff 
18  the  best,  it  gives  me  lots  more  time 
it  doesn’t  take  long  anyway. 


My  neighbor  gives  three  rous¬ 
ing  cheers  about  the  way,  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  a  lot  of  sweat’s  been  sav¬ 
ed  ’cuz  he  has  stocked  up  on  ma¬ 
chinery.  He  claims  that  farmin’s 
really  grand  if  you  don’t  have  to 
milk  by  hand;  he  says  it’s  just  a 
horrid  dream  to  think  of  plowin’ 
with  a  team,  that  there  ain’t  any¬ 
thing  can  beat  just  sittin’  on  a  trac¬ 
tor  seat  where  you  can  give  a  little 
pull  and  scoop  the  doggone  spreader 
full.  But  best  of  all,  he  says,  is  how 
you  can  move  hay  fi’om  field  to  mow 
almost  without  a  single  pain  or  wor- 
ryin’  about  the  rain. 

Now,  I  agree  with  neighbor’s  quest 
to  save  some  time  and  get  more  rest, 
but  I  ain’t  sure  his  scheme’s  the  one 
that’s  best  designed  to  get  that  done. 
For  one  thing,  he’s  got  lots  of  dough 
tied  up  in  fancy  rigs  that  go  right 
thru  the  field  in  half  a  day  to  cut 
and  windrow  up  his  hay,  then  bale 
or  chop  it  up  and  get  it  in  the  barn 
without  no  sweat,  and  I’ll  bet  he 
all  runnin’  right.  The  old-time  system 
to  rest;  the  way  Mirandy  pitches  hay. 
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EVERY  DAIRYMAN  SHOULD  KNOW: 


Don’t  let  the  current  confusion 
over  DDT  worry  you. 

If  you  have  a  supply  of  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  on  hand — left 
over  from  last  summer — you  can 
continue  to  use  it  with  complete 
confidence  —  for  it  contains  no 
DDT.  When  used  according  to  di¬ 
rections,  it  is  completely  safe  for 
dairy  cows  and  their  milk. 

What’s  more,  any  Gulf  Live¬ 
stock  Spray  offered  for  sale  by  your 
supplier  can  be  bought  and  used 
with  assurance  that  it  is  the  same 
safe,  rehable  product  you  know  and 
can  trust. 

Safe  Insecticidal  Ingredients 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  contains 
only  nature’s  own  insecticidal  in¬ 
gredient — Pyrethrins — boosted  in 
insect  killing  and  repeUing  power 
by  the  addition  of  equally  safe 
Piperonyl  Butoxide.  This  combina¬ 
tion  is  blended  with  a  highly  re¬ 
fined,  nongumming,  nonstaining 
base  oil.  The  result  is  a  livestock 
spray  that  has  become  the  favorite 
of  thousands  of  leading  breeders 
and  dairymen. 

Don’t  Let  Your  Cows  Suffer 

Just  because  there’s  quite  a  bit  of 
confusion  right  now  regarding  the 
use  of  DDT  is  no  reason  to  let  your 
cows  suffer  from  insect  annoyance. 
Use  reliable  Gulf  Livestock  Spray. 


If  you  have  been  using  it  in  the 
past,  continue  to  do  so.  And  any 
other  dairymen  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  safe,  effective  insect  kill¬ 
ing  and  repelling  livestock  spray 
should  investigate  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  as  soon  as  possible.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back! 


For  Milkhouse  use- 
get  Special  Gulfspray 

There  is  no  DDT  in  Special  Gulf- 
spray,  either.  It  contains  Piper¬ 
onyl  Boosted  Pyrethrins,  lots  of 
them,  too — 0.25%  Pyrethrins — 
in  a  clean,  odorless-type  petro¬ 
leum  base. 

Special  Gulfspray  is  a  fast¬ 
acting  “space”  spray  that 
quickly  knocks  out  of  the  air 
and  kills  insects  enveloped  in 
its  mist. 

It  was  laboratory  formulated 
for  safer  use  in  milk  plants  and 
other  places  where  foodstuffs  are 
handled,  processed  or  stored;  so 
it’s  perfect  for  use  in  your  milk- 
house,  too. 

Used  as  directed.  Special  Gulf¬ 
spray  will  not  impart  odor  or 
taste  to  the  milk. 

Usual  prices  of  Special  Gulfspray 

$2.49  for  1  gal.,  $9.95  for  5  gal. 


lOjSUlF  W£S79CKSPm^ce^ 

To  the  many  hardware,  feed,  implement  and  general  stores,  milk 
companies.  Gulf  stations,  and  other  retailers  of  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray: 

Your  stocks  of  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  are  not  being  made  ob¬ 
solete  by  the  current  developments  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
DDT-containing  sprays  on  milk  cows  and  in  dairy  barns. 

Every  can  of  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  you  have  on  hand  can  be 
sold  with  full  assurance  that  there  is  not  a  safer,  more  effective 
insect  killing  and  repelling  livestock  spray  on  the  market  today. 


LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

Usually 

$1.49  for  1  gal. 
52.75  for  2  gal. 
rfaCE  $6.35  for  5  gak 


Livestock 

^  SPRAY 
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I.  Cobleskill,  N- 


for  Bordeaux  Sprays  and 
Copper  Dust  Mixtures 


A  More  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  is 
used  by  America’s  growers  than  any  other 
product  for  protection  of  their  crops  against 
plant  diseases  ...  a  time-tested  product 
giving  you  "Efficient,  Low-Cost  Protection” 

A  Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Triangle 
Brand  Copper  Sulphate  for  Bordeaux  Sprays 
in  Large  Crystals,  Small  Crystals,  Superfine, 
Snow  or  Instant  (free-flowing  powder).  Also 
Triangle  Brand  Monohydrated  for  Copper- 
Lime  Dusts. 

FRESf  Send  postcard  today  for  valu¬ 
able  booklets  —  "Bordeaux  Mixture  —  Its 
Efficient  Preparation  and  Use”  and  "Bor¬ 
deaux  Controls  Late  Blight  on  Tomatoesi’ 

Also  Z-C  Brand  Zinc  Sulphates 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

40  Wall  Street  •  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago  1,  111. 

/ 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 


AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 

AUGUST  &  SEPTEMBER  SOWING 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 

EDWARD  F  DIDDLE 
SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FAUS,  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


The  Oldest  Name  in 

FREEZERS 


Introduces  the  New  ^ 


Setting  new  standards  in 
performance  and  economy, 
the  lower  -  priced  Stein- 
horst  "Challenger,”  in  both 
12  and  20  cu.  ft.  sizes,  uses 
every  possible  inch  of  in¬ 
terior  space  for  storage, 
with  more  exterior  space 
given  to  shelf  and  utility 
convenience. 

*in  addition  to  our  regular  models, 
still  available  at  your  dealers 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers. 

NAME _ 

STREET  OR  R.  F.  D _ 

P.  O _ 

AA  7-49 


On  May  28,  these  cows  on  the  form  of  Ed  Rhodes  and  Son  at  Big  Flats,  New  York, 
were  grazing  on  winter  rye.  This  was  the  second  time  they  had  been  turned  into 
the  field.  The  first  time  gave  them  a  week  or  10  days  of  excellent  pasture  before 
permanent  pastures  were  ready.  This  field  has  been  seeded  to  ladino. 


Timely  Bariiyard  Gossip 


WHY  HO  t  ows  BLOAT? 

N  A  RECENT  issue  of  The  Ayrshire 
Digest,  three  professors  from  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  discussed 
the  question,  “Why  Do  Cows  Bloat?” 
Following  observations  and  studies 
made  at  Iowa  State  College,  the  au¬ 
thors  state  that  they  have  formed  the 
following  rather  definite  opinions: 

1.  Bloating  apparently  is  entirely  a 
physical  problem.  We  think  it  occurs 
because  cattle  sometimes  eat  too  much 
of  a  legume  in  too  short  a  time.  It  does 
not  occur  because  sweet  clover,  red 
clover  and  alfalfa  contain  a  ‘poison’  or 
something  that  is  bad  and  isn’t  found 
in  grass. 

2.  Salt,  soda,  lime  and  similar  ‘bloat 
remedies’  will  not  prevent  bloat,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  too  mild  in  their  action. 
Remedies  which  are  powerful  enough 
to  prevent  gas  formation  interfere  with 
normal  digestion  and  should  not  be 
used. 

3.  Feeding  grain,  dry  hay  or  silage 
before  putting  cattle  on  legume  pas¬ 
ture  will  help  prevent  overeating  and, 
in  turn,  bloating. 

4.  Turping  cows  on  grass  pasture 
for  half  an  hour  or  more  before  turn¬ 
ing  them  on  the  legume  will  help  if 
the  grass  pasture  is  green  and  succu¬ 
lent  so  the  cows  will  eat  it. 

5.  Legume  pasture  with  dew  or 
frost  on  it  may  be  more  likely  to  cause 
bloating  because  it  permits  the  cow  to 
eat  and  swallow  the  forage  faster.  The 
dampened  legume  also  may  cut  down 
the  amount  of  saliva  secreted,  and 
saliva  helps  lessen  gas  formation. 

6.  As  much  gas  is  formed  by  blue 
grass,  per  pound  of  grass  eaten,  as  per 
pound  of  alfalfa. 

The  au'thors  point  out  that  regard¬ 
less  of  what  cows  eat,  gas  is  continu¬ 
ally  being  formed  in  the  digestive  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  their  conclusion  that  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  prevent  a  cow  from 
eating  too  much  too  rapidly.  If  a  cow 
grazes  on  a  legume  pasture  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  she  may  eat  as  much 
as  100  or  more  pounds  of  feed.  'Then 
if  she  takes  a  good  drink  of  water  and 
lies  down  to^  chew  her  cud,  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  ideal  for  bloating. 

—  A. A.  — 

FGEDIIVG  FREI^H  COW.S 

As  most  dairymen  realize,  there  is 
some  danger  in  feeding  a  fresh  cow 
too  heavily.  Most  of  them  take  at  least 
3  weeks  to  get  a  fresh  cow  on  full 
feed,  starting  with  4  to  8  pounds  of 
grain  a  day,  depending  on  the  cow’s 
size  and  production  and  the  amount  of 
grain  she  was  eating  before  she  fresh¬ 
ened. 

In  fact,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  condition  of  a  cow  at  freshening 
time  which,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
feed  given  her  during  the  dry  period, 
has  more  effect  on  her  production 


than  the  amount  of  grain  she  gets 
immediately  after  calving. 

—  A. A.  — 

HAY-MILK  RATIO 

Stanley  Warren,  professor  of  Farm 
Management  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  sends  us  the 
following  figures  which  he  recently  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  meeting  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  of  vocational  agriculture.  Prices 
are  high  or  low  in  relation  to  other 
prices,  and  the  changes  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  hay  and  milk  are  worth  your 


study. 

Prices  paid  to  New  York 
farmers  for 

Lbs.  of 
milk  to 
buy  one 

Years 

1  ton  of  hay 

100  lb.  of  milk 

ton  of 
hay 

1910-19 

$15.93 

$2.06 

773 

1920-29 

15.16 

2.70 

561 

1930-39 

10.02 

1.78 

563 

1940-47 

13.51 

3.44 

393 

( Basic  data  from  “Farm  Economics”  published 
by  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 

— ■  A. A.  — 

SOME  QIJESTIOAS  ABOLT 
THE  BRANAAN  PLAN 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 

to  areas  better  suited  to  them.  To  this 
extent  it  hampers  progress  and  pro¬ 
motes  inefficiency. 

7.  What  is  the  alternative  to  the  Bran- 
nan  Plan? 

Many  people  feel  that  price  supports 
for  farm  products  are  unworkable  in 
any  form.  If  some  method  could  be  de¬ 
vised  to  keep  our  price  level  stable  and 
prevent  violent  fluctuations  up  and 
down,  we  believe  that  farmers  in  the 
long  run  would  be  more  prosperous 
without  price  supports  of  any  sort. 

Originally,  the  idea  of  price  sup¬ 
ports  was  advanced  as  insurance 
against  losses  by  farmers  due  to  sud¬ 
den  and  drastic  declines  in  the  price 
level  which,  in  the  past,  have  always 
followed  major  wars.  There  are  some 
excellent  reasons  to  support  such  a  po¬ 
sition,  but  insurance  against  bankrupt¬ 
cy  due  to  a  drop  in  price  level  could 
be  given  by  providing  price  supports 
at  levels  below  market  prices  rather 
than  above  them.  That  is  the  idea  be¬ 
hind  the  Hope-Aiken  Law  passed  last 
year,  and  which  will  become  effective 
next  January  1  if  Congress  does  not 
change  or  repeal  it. 

Doubtless,  the  Hope-Aiken  Law  is 
not  perfect  but  it  makes  sense.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  some  form  of  price  support 
is  inevitable,  this  law  should  be  left  on 
the  books  and  given  a  year’s  trial.  If 
weaknesses  develop,  they  can  be  cor¬ 
rected.  ,  , 

Enough  milk  is  produced  annually 
in  America  to  fill  a  river  3,000  miles 
long,  40  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep.  It 
all  of  it  had  been  put  in  quarts  side  by 
side,  the  bottles  would  extend  almost 
140  times  around  the  earth. 
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OLIVER  Cletrac 

..  the  all-round  fann  tractor 


When  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  soy¬ 
beans  for  hoy? 

Cut  for  hay  when  the  pods  are  fairly 
well  filled  and  when  lower  leaves  be¬ 
gin  to  turn. 


Will  the  use  of  molasses  on  grass  sil¬ 
age  control  mold? 

No.  This  is  a  common  idea  which  is 
not  based  on  fact.  Doubtless  the  idea 
has  been  fostered  by  the  use  of  the 
term  “preservative”  in  referring  to 
molasses  on  silage.  Mold  will  develop 
whenever  air  is  allowed  to  get  into  the 
silo,  and  the  only  control  is  to  have 
sufficient  moisture  and  to  pack  the  sil¬ 
age  thoroughly. 


10  days  later.  Arsenical  sprays  should 
be  used  only  before  bloom  to  prevent 
residue  on  the  berries. 

A  1  per  cent  rotenone  dust  may  also 
be  used  in  place  of  the  spray. 

—G.  L.  Slate 

What  is  the  danger  point  of  hay  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  mow?  Can  you  give  us 
an  easy  way  to  check  temperature? 

It  is  considered  that  158°  F.  is  dang¬ 
erous  and  212°  F.  is  critical.  You  can 
check  the  temperature  by  taking  a 
long  straight  stick  and  cutting  a 
groove  in  one  end  to  hold  an  ordinary 
thermometer.  This  can  be  pushed  into 
the  center  of  the  mow  and  left  for  a 
few  minutes  and  the  temperature  read 
as  it  is  taken  out.  One  of  the  surest 
ways  of  lowering  the  temperature 
when  it  gets  too  high  is  to  buy  a  tank 
of  compressed  carbon  dioxide  and  at¬ 


tach  it  to  a  long  pipe.  Thrust  the  pipe 
into  the  mow  and  release  the  carbon 
dioxide  which  will  then  replace  the  air 
in  the  hay. 

How  long  will  the  effects  of  2,4-D  last 
in  the  soil?  Is  there  danger  that  use  of 
2,4-D  in  killing  weeds  will  have  a  per¬ 
manent  effect  in  lowering  yield  of  crops 
like  clover? 

Scientists  admit  freely  that  they  do 
not  know  all  the  answers  about  2,4-D. 
However,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
2,4-D  in  the  soil  will  disappear  in  90 
days.  The  kind  of  soil  affects  the 
length  of  time  to  some  extent,  and 
2,4-D  will  disappear  more  slowly  in  dry 
weather  than  it  will  when  the  soil  is 
moist.  In  general,  thei’e  is  no  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  2,4-D  will  have 
any  serious  effect  on  any  succeeding 
crop. 


With  poor  pastures  caused  by  drought, 
how  is  the  dairyman  going  to  figure  the 
most  profitable  level  of  grain  feeding? 

That  is  a  problem  that  takes  the 
kind  of  judgment  that  distinguishes  a 
good  farmer  from  an  average  one.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  milk  prices  are 
down,  the  probable  relationship  be¬ 
tween  milk  prices  and  feed  costs  will 
stay  relatively  favorable.  Therefore,  it 
would  seem  like  good  business  to  feed 
cows  so  that  they  will  not  slump  heav¬ 
ily  in  production.  Once  production  has 
dropped,  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  back 
to  former  levels,  and  lack  of  feed  can 
easily  cause  a  30%  drop  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of 
milk  in  the  summer,  cows  will  give 
less  in  the  next  lactation  period  if  they 
are  allowed  to  get  poor. 

Cows  will  eat  hay  in  the  summer¬ 
time  and,  if  you  can  spare  it,  give 
them  hay  rather  than  depend  on  grain 
entirely.  Undoubtedly  many  fields  of 
oats  will  be  pastured  rather  than  al¬ 
lowed  to  mature  for  grain.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  much  grain  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  the  next  month  or  two  will  de¬ 
pend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  rainfall. 
We  might  have  rain  in  July  and  August 
to  compensate  in  part  for  what  we 
didn’t  get  in  June. 

Last  year  our  red  raspberries  were  so 
full  of  worms  we  couldn't  use  them.  What 
«an  be  done  to  keep  them  from  getting 
wormy  this  year? 

This  question  came  in  a  little  too 
late  to  help  much  on  this  year’s  crop. 
However,  here  are  control  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  had 
S'  similar  experience,  that  they  may  be 
on  guard  another  year. 

The  raspberry  fruit  worm  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  wormy  berries.  This  is  a 
small,  light  brown  beetle  that  appears 
on  the  plants  in  May  and  feeds  on  the 
buds  and  tender  leaves,  later  attacking 
the  blossoms.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
green  berries,  blossom  stems  and  leaf 
stems,  and  the  young  grubs  on  hatch¬ 
ing  enter  the  young  fruits  and  feed  on 
the  core  of  the  berry. 

Control  consists  of  spraying  the 
plants  with  3  to  4  pounds  of  ground 


Profit  from  better  farming  practices  depends  a  lot  on 
the  versatility  of  your  tractor  .  .  .  and  the  variety  of 
equipment  it  can  handle  efficiently.  An  Oliver 
*'Cletrac”  crawler  gives  you  extra  traction,  stability 
and  pull  for  the  year-round  job  of  crop  care,  doing 
daily  chores  and  saying  your  topsoil. 

The  Oliver  "Cletrac”  teams  with  dozer,  loader, 
terracer  and  similar  allied  tools  to  carry  out  your 
own  soil-building  program  .  .  .  economically.  Yes, 
Oliver  "Cletracs”  are  all-round  tractors,  made 
specifically  for  the  farm.  For  example,  the  husky, 
nimble  2-plow  Model  "HG”  is  available  in  four 
tread  widths  to  meet  your  exact  needs. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  all  the  facts  on  these  all- 
weather,  all-purpose  Oliver  "Cletracs,”  plus'  the  many 
auxiliary  units  and  wide  range  of  front-mounted  and 
pull-behind  Oliver  farm  implements  that  fit  them. 
See  your  Oliver  dealer — or  write  for  information  to: 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  WesI  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

OLIVER 

**FINBST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY^* 


2ccedt^  ^ox 


what  is  the  easiest  way  to  control 
Mexican  Bean  Beetles  in  the  home  garden? 

Control  will  be  easier  if  you  will 
watch  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  and 
begin  treatment  when  you  see  yellow 
eggs,  which  is  usually  around  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July.  At  that  time  a  thorough 
dusting  with  a  general  purpose  garden 
dust  containing  rotenone  will  be  effec¬ 
tive.  When  you  put  on  the  dust,  try 
to  have  it  cover  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves. 

What  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  to 
control  aphids  on  cabbage  in  our  garden? 

A  good  general  purpose  garden  dust 
containing  rotenone  will  control  them. 
However,  control  will  be  much  easier 
if  dust  is  applied  when  the  aphids  first 
appear. 


derris  or  cube  root  containing  4  to  5 
per  cent  of  rotenone  and  %  pound  of 
soybean  flour  or  skim  milk  powder  in 
100  gallons  of  water.  Lead  arsenate 
may  also  be  used  at  the  rate  of  4 
pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water,  plus  4 
to  8  pounds  of  hydrated  lime,  and  % 
to  1  pound  of  casein  spreader  or  pow¬ 
dered  skim  milk. 

The  first  application  is  made  just  as 
the  blossom  clusters  are  forming  in 
early  May,  the  second  just  as  the  first 
blossoms  begin  to  open,  usually  about 
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Your  New  Silo^— 
PLAN  IT  NOW! 


Plan  a  new  Craine  silo  now.  Plan,  too, 
for  more  farm  profits,  time  and  labor 
savings — and  the  pride  of  ownership 
that’s  yours  with  a  handsome,  depend¬ 
able  Craine. 

You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  not  an  expense.  It’s  an  invest¬ 
ment — and,  like  other  farmers,  you’ll 
say  “My  Craine  is  the  best  investment 
I  ever  made!” 

WE'LL  HELP  plan  your  silo.  Write  us 
your  silo  needs.  We’ll  send  helpful  in¬ 
formation  and  details  on  how  much  a 
Craine  silo  can  mean  to  you.  Easy 
terms  available. 

Craine,  Inc.,  729  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Dean  Huff  of  McLean,  N.  Y.,  who  runs  a  dairy 
&  cash  crops  farm,  finds  his  motorized  Sea¬ 
man  Rotary  Tiller  effectively  replaces  plow, 
disc  and  harrow.  He  bought  his  Seaman  Ro¬ 
tary  Tiller  2  years  ago  from  HERBERT  M. 
PETZOLD  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  600  5th  Ave., 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  where  you  can  write  for  full 
information  about  the  Tiller. 


TIME 
MONEY 
EFFORT 

WITH  THE 


i 


POWER  WAGON  UNLOADER 


•  Attaches  to  wagon  in  3  seconds! 

I  •  Adjusts  to  any  height  wagon  &  truck 

•  False  endgate  type  conveyor 

•  Handles  small  and  large  loads 
I  •  One  man  operated — LOW  COST! 

Write  for  Details 

HUTCHINSON 
MINNESOTA 


BISHMAN  BROS. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER-THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle  —  $  1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H-  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  6,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Nauhr's 

UNITE 


Milk  Bargaining  Agency  Opposes 
Class  1  Price  Drop  on  Angnst  1 


The  estimated  June  uniform  price 
of  $3.57  was  several  cents  higher 
than  had  been  predicted  as  recently  as 
May.  The  reason  is  no  secret;  it  was 
the  very  unusual  June  drought  which 
caused  an  almost  unprecedented  drop 
in  production.  In  May,  production  in 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed  was  67 
pounds  per  dairy  per  day  above  May 
of  last  year,  while  on  June  23  a  care¬ 
ful  estimate  showed  production  of  12 
pounds  per  dairy  per  day  below  a  year 
ago. 

This  milk  supply  situation  is  again 
focusing  attention  on  the  Boston  Class 
I  formula  which  apparently  will  bring 
a  reductlt)n  of  the  Class  1  price  in  Aug¬ 
ust  at  a  time  when  production  may  be 
even  lower  than  it  is  at  present. 

On  June  29  the  officers  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Milk  Producers  Bargaining 
Agency  were  advised  that  the  market 
administrator  would  receive  any  pro¬ 
posals  relative  to  the  pricing  of  Class 
1-A  milk  any  time  up  to  July  29.  The 
announcement  also  stated  that  an  early 
hearing  would  be  conducted  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  these  pro¬ 
posals  for  amending  the  Order  on  the 
l^ricing  of  Class  1-A  milk. 

Following  receipt  of  the  letter,  Frank 
Snyder,  president  of  the  Agency,  wired 
Secretary  Brannan  as  follows: 

“We  are  terribly  disappointed  to  see 
from  Doctor  Blanford’s  letter  of  the 
28th  that  you  have  refused  to  call  a 
hearing  on  our  petition  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  contra-seasonal  drop  in  our 
Class  1-A  price  under  the  present 
hookup  to  the  Boston  Order  on  August. 
1st. 

“The  disastrous  drought  conditions 
which  have  become  still  more  acute 
since  we  called  them  to  your  attention 
in  our  petition  of  June  8th  leave  us  at 
a  complete  loss  to  understand  your 
failure  to  grant  a  hearing  in  time  for 
an  amendment  for  August  1st.  With 
the,  drought  having  already  dropped 
production  from  a  high  of  sixty  seven 
pounds  per  day  per  dairy  for  May 
1949  over  May  ’48  to  twelve  pounds 
per  day  per  dairy  under  the  same  date 
last  year  on  June  2Srd  based  upon  the 
reports  of  nearly  one-half  the  pro¬ 
ducers  under  the  order,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Class  1-A  price  must  be  amended 
as  soon  as  possible,  with  constantly 


STATE  FAIR  NEWS 

Martin  F.  Hilfinger  of  Syracuse, 
president  of  the  Associated  Industries 
of  New  York  State,  will  be  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  industrial  exhibits  at 
the  State  Fair  in  Syracuse,  September 
5  to  10. 

Mr.  Hilfinger  is  widely  known  as  a 
former  manufacturer  at  Syracuse.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  president  of 
Associated  Industries  of  New  York 
State,  he  is  active  in  the  alumni  affairs 
of  Syracuse  University,  in  the  hoys’ 
club  movement  and  in  many  other  fields 
of  civic  leadership.  Under  Mr.  Hilfing- 
er’s  direction.  Commissioner  Du  Mond 
expressed  his  confidence  that  the 
State  Fair’s  industrial  exhibition  would 
prove  to  he  an  outstanding  feature  of 
the  week-long  program  of  education 
and  entertainment.  The  appointment 
takes  effect  immediately. 

—  A.A.  — • 

BEACON  PROMOTIONS 

Effective  July  1,  Olie  Budd  who  has 
been  with  the  Beacon  Milling  Com¬ 
pany  since  1920  will  retire  as  general 
sales  manager  but  will  remain  on  the 
board  of  directors.  Freeman  S.  Kennedy 
who  has  been  with  Beacon  for  20  years 
and  who  was  formerly  assistant  sales 
manager,  will  become  sales  manager. 
Hugh  Hughes  who  joined  the  Beacon 
Milling  Company  in  1936,  will  take  over 
as  assistant  sales  manager. 


increased  prices  during  the  summer 
and  fall  months,  in  order  to  give  any 
chance  of  an  adequate  supply. 

“A  contra-seasonal  price  drop  on 
August  1st  is  particularly  unfortunate 
and  would  most  certainly  endanger  the 
production  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure 
and  wholesome  milk  for  the  consumers 
of  the  marketing  area. 

“Therefore,  we  demand  that  you  pre¬ 
vent  on  August  first  Class  1-A  price 
drop  under  our  order  by  suspension  for 
the  months  of  August  and  September 
all  parts  of  our  Class  1-A  provisions 
except  the  figures  $5.24  and  that  you 
also  expedite  the  amendment  hearing 
so  that  we  can  get  further  relief  not 
later  than  October  1st.” 

Metropolitan  Cooperative  MilJe  Pro¬ 
ducers  Bargaining  Agency,  Inc. 

By:  Frank,  E.  Snyder,  President 

—  A.A.  — 

I  ALE  AA  R  WINTER 
CABBAGE 

In  discussing  fertilization  of  fall  and 
winter  cabbage,  Professor  L.  C.  Beam- 
cr  of  V.P.I.  writes:  “It  is  important 
for  fall  and  winter  cabbage  to  have  a 
fairly  high  potash  fertilizer  to  avoid 
loose  or  spongy  heads.  For  the  high 


ON  August  4  the  little  hamlet  of 
Lafayette  in  central  New  York  will 
be  host  to  over  10,000  visitors.  The 
occasion  will  be  the  16th  annual  Field 
Day  of  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club 
which  will  be  held  on  the  farm  of 
Maurice  and  Richard  Amidon,  one  mile 
south  of  the  village.  Over  the  years, 
the  Empire  State  Potato  Club  Field 
Day  has  grown  into  an  important  in¬ 
stitution.  As  its  value  has  been  recog¬ 
nized,  more  and  more  people  have 
come  from  all  corners  of  the  State. 

A  full  show  of  the  latest  potato¬ 
growing  equipment,  field  trials  and 
demonstrations  are  the  three  parts  of 
the  formula  which  have  built  up  the 
event.  One  of  the  new  things  that  will 
be  shown  is  the  residual  effect  of  DDT 
on  soils  and  plants.  The  demonstration 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  A. 
Rawlins.  Professor  Livermore  will  show 
28  potato  varieties  growing  in  the  field. 
Five  are  entirely  new  and  six  are 


For  several  years  before  World  War 
II,  the  New  York  State  Amateur 
Horseshoe  Pitching  Tournament  at  the 
State  Pair  was  a  big  event.  Practically 
every  county  in  the  State  was  repre¬ 
sented.  The  contest  ran  for  two  days 
with  an  elimination  trial  the  first  day 
and  a  final  contest  where  every  man 
pitched  against  every  other  contestant 
at  least  once. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  years,  the  coii- 
test  is  to  be  renewed  this  fall  under 
a  slightly  different  set-up.  If  you  are 
a  barnyard  golf  enthusiast  and  would 
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This  sickle  bar  mower  has  a  36“  cut  and 
is  powered  with  a  1V2  h.p.  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  It  is  manufactured  by  James  Cun¬ 
ningham  and  Son  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  mower 
will  be  popular  on  farms  to  cut  along 
fences  and  beneath  electric  fence  lines,  in 
orchards,  on  poultry  ranges  as  well  as 
for  cutting  lawns,  in  addition,  it  is  useful 
on  large  or  small  estates,  around  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  parks,  cemeteries,  airports, 
summer  camps,  along  highways  and 
around  suburban  homes. 


elevations  of  Virginia  a  4-8-12  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  recommended  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  per  acre,  half  of 
this  fertilizer  drilled  into  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  the  row  is  laid  off,  and  the  other 
half  drilled  into  the  row  and  mixed 
thoroughly  with  the  soil  before  the 
plants  are  put  out.” 


blight-resistant  varieties  developed  by 
Dr.  Reddick. 

Many  potato  growers  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  common  virus  diseases.  At  the 
Field  Day  they  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  identify  them,  and  Professor 
F.  M.  Blodgett  will  be  on  hand  to  help. 

The  general  chairman  of  the  Field 
Day  is  Don  Hammond,  assistant  county 
agent  of  Onondaga  County.  Irving 
Rohe  of  Syracuse  is  chairman  of  the 
program  committee.  On  this  committee 
are  E.  V.  Hardenburg  and  E.  D.  Mark- 
wardt  of  Cornell,  H.  J.  (Red)  Evans  of 
Georgetown,  and  Robert  Burnett  of 
Skaneateles.  “Red”  will  also  have 
charge  of  the  trade  show,  always  an 
important  part  of  the  day’s  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  already  mentioned,  the 
Juniors  will  have  their  place  in  the  sun 
with  exhibits  under  the  direction  of 
Howard  Stelle,  Onondaga  County  4-H 
Club  agent,  and  with  the  help  of  D.  B. 
Fales  and  Carleton  Edwards  of  Cornell. 


like  to  try  for  the  State  Championship 
and  the  first  prize  of  $50,  fill  out  the 
blank  below  and  send  it  in  now.  During 
August,  elimination  contests  will  he  ar¬ 
ranged  in  each  county  to  pick  the  man 
to  represent  the  county  at  Syracuse. 
Because  it  will  take  some  time  to  ar¬ 
range  these  contests,  it  is  important 
that  all  applications  should  be  sent  in 
immediately.  Just  fill  in  the  application 
below  and  mail  it  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367-HP,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ENTRY  BLANK  FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE 
HORSESHOE  PITCHING  TOURNAMENT 

Here  is  my  entry  for  the  Amateur  Horseshoe  Pitching  Tournament  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  I  understand  that  an  elimination  contest  will  be  held  to  pick 
the  man  to  represent  my  county. 

I  understand  also,  that  expenses  to  the  contest  will  NOT  be  paid  by  the 
Fair  but  that  admission  tickets  will  be  furnished. 


NAME  .  POST  OFFICE 


COUNTY  .  PHONE  NO .  AGE 


Amidon  Bros.  Host  to  Potato  Growers  on  Ang.  4 


BARNYARD  GOLFERS  TO  COMPETE  FOR  ^100 
IN  PRIZES  AT  STATE  FAIR 


9  (385) 
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Will  you  look  at  the  bills  before 
^  90  to  bed?  The  yelling  wakes 
me  up." 
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The  Beginning 

At  that  particular  time,  Franklin 
was  Postmaster  of  Philadelphia.  To 
satisfy  his  curiosity,  he  wrote  to  the 
postmasters  in  cities  throughout  the 
thirteen  colonies  for  information  on 
winds  and  their  relation  to  the 
weather.  And  so  the  business  of  fore¬ 
casting  the  weather  was  begun  in  the 
United  States.  No  longer  did  people 
have  to  rely  on  the  zodiac  or  their 
neighbor’s  bunions. 

Today,  the  Weather  Bureau  performs 
many  services  that  we  take  for  grant¬ 
ed.  For  instance,  the  “weather  man” 
issues  flood,  heavy  snow  and  heavy  rain 
forecasts.  He  also  posts  storm  and 
frost  warnings  and  releases  spraying 
and  hay  and  harvest  forecasts. 

The  hay  and  harvest  forecast  was 
started  by  the  Weather  Bureau  after 
World  War  I  because  of  the  efforts  of 
the  two  Cornell  professors.  One  of 
them,  the  late  Dr.  George  F.  Warren, 
taught  agricultural  economics  and  ran 
a  large  farm  outside  of  Ithaca.  The 
other,  the  late  Dr.  Wilfred  M.  Wilson, 
taught  meteorology  and  was  in  charge 
of  the  Ithaca  weather  station. 


The  Birth  of  An  Idea 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1917 
that  the  idea  of  forecasts  originated. 
Due  to  a  very  wet  June,  the  haying 
season  was  late  that  year.  Dr.  Warren 
Was  continually  dropping  over  to  see 
Dr.  Wilson  about  the  weather  for  the 
next  day. 

“Wilson,”  Warren  would  say,  “what’s 
the  prospects  for  tomorrow?” 

“Rain,”  Wilson  would  shoot  back. 

And  that’s  the  way  it  went.  Then, 
one  Wednesday,  Wilson  called  Warren 
told  him  that  a  spell  of  clear 
Weather  was  expected  for  the  next  four 
days.  Warren  immediately  went  home 
and  got  his  hired  men  out  and  started 


Three  Men  Who  Did  Something 


Ahont  the  Weather  By  e.  h.  scHOLNm 


Despite  that  old  saying  about  the 
weather,  there  are  three  men  who 
did  something  about  it.  One  was 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  other  two 
were  Coi*nell  University  professors. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  among  the  other 
things  for  which  he  is  famous,  can  be 
credited  with  instituting  the  Weather 
Bureau  as  we  know  it  today.  Frank¬ 
lin’s  interest  in  the  weather  began  one 
night  when  he  couldn’t  see  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  in  Philadelphia  due  to  a 
cloudy  sky  and  a  friend  in  Boston 
could.  This  wasn’t  unusual  except  that 
the  sky  over  Boston  clouded  up  after 
the  eclipse  and  a  northeasterly  wind  ) 
sprang  up.  Franklin  had  also  noticed 
a  northeasterly  wind  in  Philadelphia 
on  that  night.  This  aroused  his  curi¬ 
osity  about  the  winds  and  their  effect 
on  the  weather. 


cutting  down  a  50-acre  field  of  timothy. 

Neighbors  driving  by,  seeing  a  large 
field  of  hay  dowh  during  such  a  rainy 
season,  shook  their  heads  and  said, 
“Another  professor  gone  crazy.” 

From  Wednesday  until  Saturday  the 
rain  held  off.  And  it  wasn’t  until  the 
last  load  was  in  the  barn  on  Saturday 
night  that  it  did  rain. 

Stanley  Warren,  now  a  professor  of 
farm  management  at  Cornell,  was  driv¬ 
ing  the  team  on  the  hay  fork  for  his 
father.  As  he  remembers  it,  they  really 
“horsed  the  hay  in”  that  day. 

“We  used  our  best  two  teams  on  the 


hay  fork  and  we  had  two  men  setting 
fork  to  keep  the  boys  in  the  mow  busy.” 

One  of  the  men  setting  fork  was 
Jim  McConnell,  now  general  manager 
of  the  GLF.  Although  he  worked  for 
Professor  Warren  many  summers,  he 
said  he  wouldn’t  forget  that  summer  of 
1917.  There  were  many  tired  hands, 
arms,  and  backs  that  Saturday  night, 
but  they  had  put  nearly  75  tons  of  hay 
in  the  barns. 

On  the  following  Monday,  Warren 
went  to  see  Wilson  and  said  that  he 
couldn’t  see  why  all  farmers  could  not 
benefit  from  such  forecasts. 

Because  of  Warren  and  Wilson’s 
agreement  on  the  value  of  the  fore¬ 
casts  and  their  ensuing  efforts  to  make 
them  nationwide,  the  hay  and  harvest 
forecasts  became  a  service  of  the 
Weather  Bureau.  Not  long  after  that. 


the  spraying  forecasts  were  begun. 

And  so  that  which  is  a  daily  event 
in  our  life  came  about  because  some 
men  were  curious  or  weren’t  satLsfied 
with  the  existing  order  of  things.  War¬ 
ren  and  Wilson  had  utilized  a  correct 
forecast,  and  Franklin  couldn’t  see  an 
eclipse.  They  did  something  about  the 
weather. 


RURAL  RADIO 
WUATHER  REPORTS 

Every  day  at  7:15  a.m.,  12:15 
p.m.  and  6:15  p.m.,  the  Rural  Radio 
FM  Network  broadcasts  a  weather 
roundup  from  its  stations  scattered 
over  New  York  State,  followed  by 
a  weather  forecast  from  Albany. 


aMf rara/ 

a  ofay 


We’ve  added  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter  telephones  in  Bell 
rural  areas  since  the  war,  and 
we’re  putting  in  about  1000 
more  every  working  day. 

Serving  the  farmer  is  one  of 
our  biggest  jobs.  We’ve  put  in 
more  cables,  added  to  switch¬ 
boards.  Last  three  years,  we’ve 
set  over  a  million  poles,  strung 
a  half  million  miles  of  wire. 


Thousands  of  telephone 
people  are  working  on  the  job. 
They  use  the  best  of  tools  and 
the  best  in  equipment.  They 
use,  too,  the  skill  and  experience 
that  Bell  companies  have 
gained  in  three-quarters  of  a 
century  of  giving  good  tele¬ 
phone  service. 

There’s  still  much  to  be  done, 
and  the  job  goes  right  on. 


(386)  HO 
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Put  up  ALL  FORAGE  CROPS 

Faster,  Easier  and  Cheaper 

with  the  PAPEC  151 D 

•  Handles  ALL  hay  and  row  crops. 

•  Quickly  and  easily  changed  over  from  one  crop  to  another. 

•  Saves  time,  labor 
and  twine. 

•  Savings  on  twine 
alone  during  the 
life  of  the  machine 
offset  the  extra 
investment. 

See  your  Papec 
dealer  or  send  name 
on  margin  of  this 
ad  for  free  booklet. 
Papec  Machine 
Company 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

PAPEC 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS  HAMMER  MILLS  HAY  HARVESTERS 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  CROP  BLOWERS  FEED  MIXERS 


A  close-up  of  the  blower  sunk  into  the  pit.  The  switch  which  controls  the  unloading 
winch  is  located  between  the  load  and  the  delivery  pipe. 


and  STAY  OUT 


That’s  what  our  “No  Trespassing” 
signs  say  for  you.  You  can’t  patrol 
every  foot  of  your  line  fence  day  and 
night.  And  you  can’t  be  on  all  sides 
at  the  same  time.  So 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  "No  Trespassing”  signs,  print¬ 
ed  on  heavy  fabric  (12"xl2")  that 
will  withstand  wind  and  weather. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
Per  doz.  $1.50;  50-$6.00;  100-$11.00 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
Per  doz.  $3.50;  50-$8.00;  100-$13.00 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save 
money.  These  knives  were  original  equipment  on 
Papec  and  Blizzard  machines  for  years.  If  your 
replacement  part  number  is  listed  below,  ORDER 
NOW.  When  ordering,  specify  make  of  mochine 
and  part  number  or  blade  length.  Sent  in  sets 
of  three.  Remittance  with  order  or  C.O.D.  Same 
low  prices  for  additional  knives.  Offer  limited 
to  USA. 


Knives  for  fate  models  of  International  Harvester 
and  Case  machines  are  also  available  at  same  low  prices. 
Write  for  details  specifying  make  of  machine  and  part  num- 
har  or  blade  length. 


er  By  Replocement  Part  N*- 
I  N.  ^ 
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SEND 

TODAY 

SAVE 

MONEY 

MONEY  BACK 

GUARANTEE! 

AGRICUITURAL  KHIVES 

Baldwinsville,  M.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
A  T  lAI  nn  t  c  92  Washington  St. 

M  I  W  U  %JU  9  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NOW..  .  Better  Than  EVER! 


The  New  Marietta  Air-Cell  Silo 
gives  you  FREEDOM  from 


FREEZING 

WORRIES 


Thanks  to  the  revolutionary 
Air-Cell  Stave,  developed  after 
thirteen  years  of  research,  the 
Marietta  Air-Cell  Silo  practic¬ 
ally  eliminates  the  danger  of 
freezing . . .  gives  you  a  strong¬ 
er,  more  durable  silo  .  .  . 
vastly  better  in  ail  vrays! 


You  store  more  .  .  .  you  save  more 
.  .  .  you  get  better,  all-year-round 
protection  with  the  new  Air-Cell  Silo. 

The  Air-Cell  Stove  gives  greater  in¬ 
sulation  .  .  .  practically  eliminates 
silage  freezing. 


Write  to  nearest  office  for  in¬ 
formation  today  . . .  ask  about 
our  own  easy  financing  terms. 


GRAIN  STORAGE 


Let  Marietta  help  you  solve  your  on- 
the-form  groin  storage  problems.  We 
offer  complete  design  and  erection 
service  for  special  groin  storage  bins 
and  facilities. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 
MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Brandi  Offices: 

Race  Road  and  Pulaski  Hwy.  Box  1575 

Boltiniore  21,  Md.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS 


(THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT!) 

Prices  from  $99.50  up.  The 

digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

Quick  hitch  to  any  tractor  with 
power  take-off.  Fastest  power 
auger  return.  Heavy  hi-speed  two 
flight  auger.  Safety  clutch  pre¬ 
vents  damage,  eliminates  shear 
pins.  Strictly  one-man  machine. 

Write  today  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  5-931  Dm  SL,  OtUwa,  Kus. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


OIS  THIS  FARM 


Lee  DYGERT  of  Bestoval  Stock 
Farm  and  his  son  Bob  of  Fort 
Plain,  New  York,  have  developed  their 
own  forkless  method  of  putting  up  hay. 
On  their  100-acre  farm  plus  40  acres 
which  they  rent,  they  keep  about  25 
milkers,  the  same  number  of  young 
stock,  and  1,200  laying  hens.  Bob  is 
a  junior  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture 
and  intends  to  go  back 
to  the  home  farm  on  his 
graduation. 

The  same  outfit  is  used 
both  for  harvesting 
grass  silage  and  dry 
chopped  hay.  The  grass 
is  cut  with  a  tractor 
mower  equipped  with  a 
windrower  and  grass  for 
silage  is  allowed  to  wilt 
some,  or  not  at  all,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  maturity 
of  the  grass.  It  is  then 
picked  up  with  a  field 
chopper  and  blown  ihto  a 
covered  wagon  hauled 
behind  a  tractor.  Two  of 
these  wagons  have  been 
made  so  that  one  can 
be  filled  while  the  other 
is  being  unloaded.  The 
top  is  made  of  plywood 
and  covered  with  alumi¬ 
num  to  make  them 
weather-proof. 

At  the  silo,  one  end  of 
the  wagon  is  elevated 
first  by  running  it  on  a  ramp  and  then 
by  using  a  hoist.  Each  body  is  equipped 
with  a  false  front  which  is  pulled  back¬ 
ward  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  home¬ 
made  winch  powered  by  an  electric 
motor. 

The  blower  is  sunk  into  a  pit  at 
ground  level  with  heavy  doors  over  the 
top  so  that  the  wagon  can  be  driven 
right  across  it.  Then  the  doors  are 


removed  and  the  stationary  power  unit 
which  runs  the  blower  is  started.  The 
winch  which  unloads  the  grass  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  switch  at  the  blower. 

The  same  outfit  is  used  for  blowing 
hay  into  the  mow.  A  door  leading  to 
the  mow  is  located  between  the  two 
silos.  Last  year  the  smaller  of  the  two 


A  close-up  of  the  field  chopper  and  one  of  the  covered 

wagons. 

silos,  which  is  a  wooden  silo  12x30, 
was  completely  filled  with  grass  silage 
and  the  larger  concrete  silo  (18x30) 
was  about  one-half  filled.  The  smaller 
silo  was  fed  out  by  corn-harvesting 
time  and  was  refilled  with  corn  silage 
which  was  also  blown  into  the  other 
silo  to  fill  it  to  the  top. 

4"  Tkxk  unit  whirh  Haas  the  unloacIlDg* 
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Our  Experience  With 
Green  Manure  Crops 


By  E.  STUART  HUBBARD 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Fruitgrower 


A 


I  MERIC  AN  AGRICULTURIST 
readers  may  be  interested  in 
several  green  manure  crops 
that  have  helped  raise  the 
organic  level  of  our  soil./ 


OATS:  Following  sweet  corn  in  ’47, 
the  soil  was  so  dry  all  fall  that  rye 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  sown.  A 
small  part  of  a  six-acre  field  which 
was  sown  made  a  poor  stand  of  small 
plants.  The  soil  was  already  richly  or¬ 
ganic. 

Late  sweet  corn  was  planned  and 
oats  were  sown  April  9  as  a  cover 
crop.  This  and  the  thin  rye  were  man¬ 
ured  and  disked  in  about  June  10  when 
the  oats  were  10  inches  high.  The  land 
was  then  plowed  10  inches  deep  (an 
inch  deeper  than  previously),  again 
manured,  and  planted  to  sweet  corn. 

We  observed  a  marked  ability  in  the 
corn  to  resist  drought,  yield  more,  and 
a  better  catch  of  rye  grass  (seeded  at 
the  last  cultivation)  was  secured  in 
the  oats  than  in  the  rye  section.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  was 
greatly  improved.  The  cost  for  seed 
and  tillage  was  $8.50  per  acre.  The 
value  in  soil  improvement  was  much 
more  than  paid  for  in  the  corn  and 
Btalks,  as  well  as  in  the  residual  ef¬ 
fect.  There  was  no  loss  in  crop  time. 


JAPANESE  MILLET:  We  often 
grow  rye  to  use  as  mulch  for  toma¬ 
toes  or  orchard.  We  reap  and  bind  it 
when  in  the  pollen  stage.  If  the  soil 
lacks  humus  for  wheat  and  seeding, 
we  disk  or  shallow-plow  the  stubble, 
manure  or  fertilize  with  a  high  nitro¬ 
gen  mixture  and  sow  Japanese  Millet. 
This  makes  a  very  dense  growth  18 
to  25  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  broad 
and  horizontal,  shading  out  weeds. 

This  mass  of  material  is  disked  in 
or  plowed  shallow  before  the  seed  is 
mature  enough  to  germinate.  If  man¬ 
ure  or  nitrogenous  fertilizer  used  was 
adequate  to  break  down  the  millet 
fibre,  no  additional  fertilizer  is  used. 
Wheat  and  grass  are  sown  in  Septem¬ 
ber  when  the  millet  has  blended  with 
the  soil  after  several  diskings.  Alfalfa 
and  the  clovers  are  seeded  on  the 
wheat  the  following  March. 

The  immediate  effect  on  the  wheat 
is  gratifying,  but  the  residual  effect 
on  the  sod  is  spectacular.  The  cost  of 
seed  and  tillage  in  addition  to  usual 
fitting  for  wheat  is  less  than  $10  per 
acre.  The  increased  returns  from 
wheat  and  straw  are  much  more  than 
the  cost.  The  residual  effects  are  great 
in  a  better  stand,  a  heavier  yield  and 
longer  life  of  hay  or  pasture  seeding. 
There  is  no  loss  of  crop  time. 

RYE  GRASS  AND  SWEET 
CLOVER:  The  Dutchess  County  Soil 
Conservation  District  has  announced 
that  it  is  putting  special  emphasis  in 
^9  on  the  seeding  of  rye  grass  in  corn 
When  the  last  cultivation  is  made. 


The  housing  shortage  won't  be  met 
If  many  folks,  like  Jones,  forget 
fhot  matches  can't  be  left  like  toys 
Within  the  reach  of  careless  boys! 

— Graham  Hunter 


For  the  past  three  years  we  have 
followed  this  practice  along  with  the 
use  of  yellow  sweet  clover  alone  or 
with  the  rye  grass.  Rye  grass  seems 
to  be  made  especially  to  germinate  in 
the  hot,  dry  summer  soil  of  a  corn¬ 
field;  to  grow  in  the  cool  of  autumn; 
to  increase  in  root  and  top  in  the 
winter  whenever  the  soil  is  not  frozen; 
and  to  make  top  rapidly  when  the 
spring  sun  thaws  the  frost  in  the 
ground.  Its  root  development  is  phen¬ 
omenal.  The  soil  in  a  freshly  plowed 
strip  ten  inches  deep  will  be  held  to¬ 
gether  by  the  interwoven  mass  of 
long,  fine  roots  of  rye  grass  sown  in 
late  sweet  corn. 

Its  forage  is  relished  by  cattle  in 
late  Fall  and  early  Spring.  Its  cost 
is  low  for  seed  and  seeding.  Its 
residual  effect  on  the  soil  is  great. 
There  is  no  crop  time  lost.  It  makes 
possible,  with  added  manure,  the  re¬ 
peated  use  of  the  best  crop  land  for 
corn.  It  can  extend  the  grazing  sea¬ 
son  one  or  two  months.  It  is  ideal  in 
retarding  erosion.  It  absorbs  and  re¬ 
tains  leachable  soil  fertility. 

—  A.A.  — 

BUCK  RAKE  FOR  CORN 

I  read  an  article  mentioning  the  use 
of  a  buck  rake  to  carry  corn  to  the 
silo.  In  our  particular  case  the  long 
and  rough  road  made  this  impractical, 
so  I  modified  this  by  loading  onto  a 
truck.  I  kept  the  truck  ahead  of  the 
tractor  and,  when  the  buck  rake  was 
full,  came  up  behind  the  truck  and 
tripped  the  rake  which,  when  properly 
raised,  cleared  the  truck  by  six  inches 
(When  tripped).  From  experience  I 
found  that  it  was  best  to  keep  the  trac¬ 
tor  stationary  rather  than  reverse  it 
while  the  corn  was  sliding  off.  Other¬ 
wise  the  corn  bundles  were  apt  to 
tangle.  I  was  surprised  how  well  I 
could  plan  the  buck  rake  loads  (and 
also  surprised  how  easily  I  could  drop 
them  on  the  ground  if  not  properly 
aligned). 

I  experienced  little  difficulty  unload¬ 
ing  except  that  the  last  buck  rake  load 
on  the  truck  should  be  the  first  off  at 
the  ensilage  cutter. 

As  we  were  able  to  put  large  loads 
on  the  truck,  a  binder  in  the  form  of 
a  fence  stretcher  was  found  desirable. 
As  might  be  expected,  when  the  load  on 
the  buck  rake  is  raised,  the  tractor 
should  be  on  nearly  level  ground,  al¬ 
though  we  used  it  on  a  gentle  slope  by 
placing  the  butts  uphill  after  finding 
that  placing  the  butts  downhill  was 
sufficient  to  turn  the  tractor  over 
(which  we  nearly,  but  not  quite,  did). 
Yours  truly  left  that  tractor  in  a  hurry! 

—Albion  H.  Barter,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

PICKING  APPLES 

The  best  apple  pickers  are  the  men 
who  have  had  no  previous  experience. 
Let  them  pick  a  few  apples  in  tin  pails, 
and  if  you  hear  the  apples  dropping 
into  the  pail,  they  should  have  fur¬ 
ther  instructions.  Always  handle  ap¬ 
ples  as  you  would  eggs.  A  thin  pair  of 
cotton  gloves  would  prevent  a  lot  of 
fingernail  punctures.  Use  a  basket 
lined  with  burlap  and  small  enough  to 
be  emptied  easily  into  your  orchard 
crate. 

Never  have  your  men  pick  on  piece 
work.  Pay  them  enough  so  that  they 
will  be  satisfied.  Tell  your  men  always 
to  pick  apples  from  the  ground  first; 
then  use  a  step  ladder;  then  a  longer 
ladder,  if  necessary,  for  the  top  of 
your  tree.  A  better  colored  apple,  more 
carefully  graded  as  to  size,  is  what  we 
want  in  New  England. — Fred  B.  Hall, 
South  Natick,  Mass. 


DON’T  OVERLOAD  YOUR  MOTORS 


A  GASOLINE  engine  connected 
to  a  load  that’s  too  great 
will  stall.  An  electric  motor  is 
different.  It  keeps  trying  to  run 
and  may  burn  out  before  it  quits. 
Electricity  flowing  through  a 
wire  acts  like  water  flowing 
through  a  pipe.  If  the  pipe  is  too 
small,  friction  reduces  the  flow 
of  water  at  the  faucet.  If  the  wire 
is  too  small,  resistaTice  reduces 
the  electrical  pressure,  the  motor 
starts  slowly,  the  windings  over¬ 
heat,  and  damage  occurs. 


Ordinary  fuses  on  the  line  will 
not  protect  the  motor  against 
overloads — fuses  only  protect  the 
wiring  against  short  circuits. 

To  protect  your  motors  you  need 
special  delayed  action  motor  fus¬ 
es  or  automatic  switches.  These 
cost  much  less  than  rewinding  a 
burned  out  motor. 

Ask  your  electric  company’s  Farm 
Service  Representative  or  your 
County  Agricultural  Agent  for 
Cornell  Bulletin  No.  673,  “Pro¬ 
tection  for  Electric  Motors.’’ 


BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER 

NEW  YORK  POWER 


NIAGARA 


LIGHT 


CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 


Jhudson 


YOUR 
HELPER 
THE 

UNADILLA  SILO 

A  good  dependable  Una-' 
dilla  Silo  helps  YOU  earn 
more  money  every  year. 

Then  too,  your  Unadilla  pro¬ 
vides  perfect  convenience,  safety 
and  wind-proof  structure,  all  of 
which  mean  even  more  Silo  for 
you. 

See  your  Unadilla  dealer  now  for 
information  about  the  best  in 
silos,  famous  for  more  than  40 
years. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co..Boz B,  Unadilla, N.  Y 


UNADILLA 


TIMBER  KILLER 

GUARANTEED 

«^SURE  SHOl”  KILLS  TREES 


Any  Species  and  Size — 5  to  55  Days 
Seldom  Takes  Longer  than  15  Days 
Quickly  Kills  Tree  and  Roots 
Prevents  Sprouts 

STUMPS,  SPROUTS,  HEDGES,  SCRUBS 
KILLED  RAI’IDLY  FOR  CLEARANCE 
Affords  Gqod  Crops  Same  Year 


Write  for  Particulars 


Sure  Shot  Corp. 


P.  0.  Bx.  2433,  Dept.  44 
Memphis  2,  Tennessee 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 


High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  tor  parts  list.  FISK,  ALOEN  CO.. 
132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


ARE  YOU  THE  MAN? 

If  you  are  between  25  and  55  years  old, 
have  had  sales  experience,  own  a  good 
car  and  are  willing  to  travel  in  New  York 
State  you  may  be  the  man  we  want. 
Training  and  sales  help  will  be  furnished, 
opportunities  for  earnings  far  beyond 
average,  and  best  of  oil,  you  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  become  a  district  or 
state  soles  manager.  Write  or  wire  for 
interview. 

G.  C.  BARTLETT 

Associate  Circulation  Manager,  American 
Agriculturist,  473  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  Nevy  York. 


Genuine,  Heavy  Grain 
Leather,  double-tan* 
ned  to  resist  wear 
and  corrosive 
acids. 


ONLY 


plus  25c  for  mailing 

Because  America’s  foremost  work  shoe 
manufacturer  was  overstocked,  these  high 
quality,  long-wearing  shoes  can  be  yours  at 
a  great  saving.  Normally  sold  for  over  $7.00. 

Nailed  and  sewed.  Thick  composition  sole 
and  heel  stands  up  under  hard  wear.  Full  oak- 
tanned  midsole.  Double  and  triple  sewed. 
'  Double  •  thick  leather  garrison  back,  with 
I  roomy  toe. 

I  Sizes  6  to  12,  whole  and  half  size.  Army 
I  russet  tan  color;  wide,  comfortable  widths. 

'  Why  Pay  More?  Save  TheDi6ference 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


F— ORDER  TODAY  DIRECT'’ 

j  Real  leather  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  □ 
J  471  Mill  Street,  Dept  G.  Check  □ 

F  Worcester  Moss.  C  c*  -  H 

t  Send  me  .  pairs  of  shoes  at  $4.23 

g  (includes  mailing  costs) 

J  My  size  it ... .  Send  free  literature  □ 

g  Nome _ _ _ — _ 

J  St.  or  R.F.D.  _ _ _ _ 

0  Town _  State _ 


(388)  12 
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Rural  Radio 


FM  Network 


-where  SUMMER 
LISTENING  means 
FARM  PROFITS! 


PUT  FM  m 
YOUR  HOME, 
YOUR  BARiN 

and 

Tune  in  these 
specialized  programs 


'cross  state 

"Weather  Roundup" 

7:15  a.m.;  12:15  p.m.;  6:15  p.m. 


'cross  state 

"Market  Roundup" 

7:05  a.m.;  10:05  a.m.;  11:05  a.m.; 
12:40  p.m. 


“Choke  ihe  Choke  Cherry” 

Wednesdays,  12:30  p.m. 


“York  State  Farmer” 

12:30-1:00  Mon-Fri. 
(Cornell  farm  speaker,  farm  or¬ 
ganization  news,  weather,  mar¬ 
kets). 


H.  E.  Babcock 

JULY  14  12:30  p.m. 


Allen  B.  Kline 

JULY  16  12:30  p.m. 


“Grange  Hall  of  the  Air” 

Thursdays,  7 :00  p.m. 


Write  RRN,  Ithaca,  for 
monthly  Program  Bulletin. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
AND 

100.000  FARMERS 
merged  in  FM  .  .  . 


Rural  Radio  FM  Network 

WFNF  Wethersfield  107.7  Me 
WVBT  Bristol  Center  101.9  Me 
WVCN  DeRuyter  105.1  Me 
WVCV  Cherry  Valley  101.9  Me 
WVBN  Turin  107,7  Me 

WSLB-FM  Ogdensburg  106.1  Me 
WGHF  New  York  City 
(12-1  p.m.)  101.9  Me 

WHCU.FIM  Ithaca  97.3  Me 

Watch  for  this  column  each  issue 


Modern  coke  ovens  at  the  Donner  Hanna  plant. 

Industry  Turns  Coal  Into 
Nitrogen  for  Plant  Food 


ARMERS  use  relatively  little 
coke  but  many  products  they 
buy  require  plenty  of  steel, 
and  the  manufacture  of  coke 
is  an  important  step  in  mak¬ 
ing  steel.  One  of  the  products  which 
come  from  coke — sulphate  of  ammonia 
— is  also  of  vital  concern  to  farmers 
since  it  is  one  of  our  important  carriers 
of  nitrogen  for  fertilizer.  In  1948  over 
one  million  tons  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  were  made  in  the  country  and 
78%  of  it  was  used  in  mixed  fertilizers. 

From  a  spectator’s  point  of  view  the 
most  spectacular  part  of  coke  produc¬ 
tion  comes  when  the  red  hot  coke  is 
mechanically  pushed  from  an  oven  into 
a  flat  car.  This  car  carrying  perhaps 
15  tons  of  red  hot  coke  is  pushed  under 
a  tower  and  doused  with  2  tons  of 
water  for  each  ton  of  coke.  Steam  ris¬ 
ing  like  a  cloud  can  be  seen  for  miles. 

In  the  company  of  Warren  Huff  and 
Murray  MeJunkin  of  the  Coke  Oven 
Ammonia  Research  Bureau  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  and  with  Manager  Phil  Sav¬ 
age  as  guide,  I  had  the  opportunity 
recently  to  see  this  and  other  processes 
in  the  manufacture  of  coke  at  the 
Donner  Hanna  Coke  Company  of  Buff¬ 
alo,  where  4,400  tons  of  coal  are  made 
into  coke  every  day  and  in  the  process 
15,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  are 
produced  each  year. 

But  let’s  start  at  the  beginning.  Sev¬ 
eral  types  of  coal  are  purchased  then 
crushed  and  blended  to  make  a  mix¬ 
ture  that  has  proved  especially  satis¬ 
factory.  The  coal  is  dumped  from  the 
car  by  a  mammoth  contrivance  that 
literally  turns  the  car  upside  down. 

The  coke  is  made  in  a  long  row  of 
ovens  whicih  are  heated  by  gas.  After 
the  charge  in  an  oven  is  finished  and 
removed,  the  oven  is  immediately  re¬ 
filled  with  from  19  to  20  tons  of  coal 
and  then  heated  for  about  17  hours. 
While  the  coke  itself  gives  the  com¬ 
pany  about  75%  of  its  total  income, 
the  investment  in  plant  facilities  to  re¬ 
cover  the  products  which  bring  the 
other  25%  of  income  actually  costs 
about  60%  of  the  total  plant  invest¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  other  products  include  naptha- 
lene,  benzol,  toluol,  xylol  and  a  gas, 
part  of  which  is  used  in  the  coke-mak¬ 
ing  process  and  part  of  which  is  sold 
and  delivered  into  mains  which  carry 
it  to  homes  for  heating  and  cooking. 

Originally,  coke  was  made  in  bee-hive 
ovens  and  the  products,  other  than 
coke,  escaped  into  the  air  and  were 
wasted.  Then,  as  now,  air  was  excluded 


while  the  coal  was  heated,  but  a  mod¬ 
ern  plant  recovers  the  gas  which  is 
driven  off  and  from  it  the  products 
already  mentioned  are  recovered.  In  the 
case  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  gas 
that  comes  from  the  oven  is  passed 
through  water  which  takes  up  the  am¬ 
monia.  To  this  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
and  eventually  sulphate  of  ammonia 


An  old  time,  wasteful,  bee-hive  coke  oven 

crystals  are  dried  and  bagged  to  be 
sold  as  fertilizer. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  how 
much  the  crop  production  in  this  coun¬ 
try  would  be  lowered  were  it  not  for 
commercial  fertilizer.  Certainly  the  de¬ 
crease  would  be  tremendous.  In  recent 
years  farmers  have  found  it  profitable 
to  use  more  and  more  fertilizer.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this.  The  use  of 
fertilizer  permits  increased  production 
per  man  and  its  use  has  been  further 
stimulated  by  the  fact  that  fertilizer 
prices  have  not  risen  as  much  as  many 
other  farm  supplies. — H.  L.  CosUne. 

—  A.A.  — 

PLANT  VIGOR  AND 
FERTILITY 

In  the  March  5,  1949,  issue  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commercial  Vegetable 
Grower  Leaflet,  Professor  C.  L.  Thom¬ 
son,  Extension  Specialist  in  Vegetable 
Gardening,  comments  on  plant  nutri¬ 
tion  as  follows; 

“It  is  well  known  that  the  health, 
vigor,  and  nutritional  level  of  at  least 
some  crop  plants  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  their  susceptibility  or  resistance  to 
certain  fungus  and  bacterial  diseases. 
Insufficient  potash  and  too  much  nit¬ 
rogen  are  frequently  associated  with 
marked  susceptibility  to  certain  dis¬ 
eases.” 

He  points  out  that,  “Plant  patholo¬ 
gists  in  Connecticut  grew  tomato 


plants  at  three  different  levels  of  nu¬ 
trition,  by  varying  the  amount  of  a 
complete  fertilizing  ration,  and  inocu¬ 
lated  the  plants  with  the  organism  of 
the  Fusarium  wilt  disease.  The  plants 
under  the  moderate  level  developed  se¬ 
vere  disease,  those  at  the  medium  level 
developed  only  a  small  amount  of  dis¬ 
ease,  while  those  at  the  high  nutrition 
level  showed  no  symptoms  at  all.” 

—  A.A.  — 

MEMORIAL  DAY 
GARDENERS  —  AND 
HARVESTERS 


By  PAUL  WORK 


ON  Monday,  May  30,  I  drove  over  the 
beautiful  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike 
from  Albany  to  Ithaca.  Barring  the 
drives  that  display  the  magnificent 
Tetons  or  the  glorious  White  Mount¬ 
ains,  there  is  none  more  beautiful.  I 
had  to  keep  moving  but  I  saw  a  lot  of 
home  gardens.  At  least  two  farmers 
were  out  spreading  fertilizer  and  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  plant.  At  any  rate  the 
men  were  doing  it  and  they  are  going 
to  have  gardens.  True  it  is  that  the 
Cherry  Valley  region  is  in  the  land  of 
late  spring  and  early  fall  and  not  too 
much  summer.  But  I  did  see  peas  in 
bloom,  beans  up  3  inches,  lettuce  soon 
ready  to  cut,  radishes  and  set  onions  at 
pulling  stage.  And  at  Fort  Edward, 
which  is  on  the  Hudson  and  a  bit 
earlier  than  the  Turnpike,  Miss  Doro¬ 
thy  Wing  had  lettuce,  radishes,  onions, 
and  spinach  all  ready  to  use  or  already 
used  —  beside  rhubarb  and  asparagus. 
Around  Ithaca  there  are  many  Me¬ 
morial  Day  harvesters. 

Certainly  it  does  not  pay  to  rush  the 
season  too  hard  in  garden  planting— 
unless  one  wants  some  fun  and  the 
chance  of  early  greens  and  salads. 
Nevertheless,  getting  at  it  in  April  pays 
dividends  in  June. 

I  have  a  garden  again — after  a  six- 
year  lapse  (shame  on  you,  Paul),  but  I 
was  latq.  The  last  week  of  April  saw 
me  planting.  But  by  June  10  there  are 
things  to  eat  and  our  sweet  corn  and 
beans  will  be  about  on  schedule. 

Another  common  mistake  is  to  plant 
the  garden  all  at  once.  It  pays  to  keep 
a  variety  coming  for  fall.  A  planting 
of  kale  or  collards  will  give  greens  all 
winter  if  a  little  straw  is  used  for  pro¬ 


tection. 

Here  are  some  last  dates  for  planting 
for  upstate  New  York.  Change  the  fig" 
ures  plus  or  minus  to  suit  your  own 
location — not  so  late  for  a  Chenango 
hill  top — much  later  for  Long  Island  or 


the  Chautauqua  shore: 

Beet  .  July  15 

Bush  Snap  Beans  .  July  15 

Chinese  Cabbage  .  July  15 

Sweet  Corn  .  July  1 

(If  later,  use  an  early  variety) 

Endive  . 

Kale  .  July  1” 

Lettuce  .  July  15 

Radish  . . .  August  1 

Spinach  .  August 

Turnip .  August  1 

And  if  you  do  not  have  rhubarb 
asparagus,  make  your  plans  to  set  t  e 


out  next  spring. 


A.A.  — 

Help  stretch  tire  food  budget  by  buy 
ing  meats  that  give  the  most  for  yu 
money.  Meats  such  as  liver  and 
are  nutritious  and  are  usually  less  e 


pensive  than  other  cuts. 
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on  LAYING  HENS 

li{f>  JH.  &.  Wea4Jie^ 


T 


HE  following  item  appeared 
in  the  June  15  issue  of 
“Cackle  &  Crow”  in  1936. 
“This  week’s  all-time  re¬ 
cord  high  temperature  kill¬ 
ed  thousands  of  New  Jersey  poultry  in 
flocks  whose  owners  were  caught  un¬ 
prepared.” 


Dr.  F.  B.  Hutt  of  the  Cornell  Poul¬ 
try  Department,  in  a  report  made 
about  a  year  later,  said:  “The  unusual 
heat  of  July,  1936  in  the  United  States 
caused  abnormally  high  mortality  in 
the  human  race,  with  deaths  in  86 
cities  for  the  week  ending  July  18,  64 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1935.  Corres¬ 
ponding  figures  for  fowls  are  not 
available,  but  numerous  reports  to  the 
author  suggested  that  mortality  in 
that  species  was  very  much  higher 
than  in  man.  From  July  7  to  12  the 
maximum  temperature  (at  Cornell) 
varied  from  91  to  103  degrees,  with 
official  readings  of  101,  103  and  102 
degrees  on  July  8,  9  and  10.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  all  deaths  at¬ 
tributed  directly  to  heat  occurred.” 


Some  Recent  Experience 


Now  from  more  recent  history,  let 
me  relate  some  observations  of  last 
summer.  I  was  in  New  Hampshire  and 
eastern  Massachusetts  during  a  blis¬ 
tering  hot  spell  and  immediately  after 
it.  Hundreds  of  hens  perished  from 
heat  prostration  in  spite  of  desperate 
efforts  to  give  them  relief.  I  saw  vil¬ 
lage  fire-fighters  with  pumpers  and 
hose  spraying  water  over  the  roofs  and 
sides  of  one  group  of  multi-story  lay¬ 
ing  houses.  I  saw  large  exhaust  fans 
hastily  installed  on  other  plants.  Hens 
were  moved  out  of  top  floors  to  cooler 
quarters. 


ered,  and  secondly  what  can  be  done 
to  reduce  the  losses. 

Trouble  Begins  at  80 
Degrees 

When  the  air  temperature  gets  up 
to  80  degrees,  a  hen’s  efficiency  begins 
to  go  down,  but  no  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
comfort  are  noticeable  below  85  de¬ 
grees. 

No  hens  were  able  to  survive  ex¬ 
posure  to  temperature  of  105  to  110 
for  seven  hours.  Some  hens  could  stand 
more  heat  than  others.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  survived  much  better  than  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  High  temperature  was  more 
harmful  when  humidity  also  was  high. 

A  hen’s  body  temperature  rises 
when  the  surrounding  temperature 
goes  up,  particularly  when  humidity 
is  high. 

No  change  occurs  in  the  rate  of 
heart  beat,  but  the  rate  of  breathing 
increases  as  temperature  increases. 
When  her  body  temperature  reaches 
105  degrees  a  hen  starts  to  pant.  She 
breathes  through  her  mouth  and  her 
evaporation  increases  by  about  six 
times.  This  helps  to  cool  the  body 
slightly. 

A  body  temperature  of  113  is  the 
limit  of  endurance.  Breathing  changes 
to  deep  sighs  or  gasps.  Her  gait  is 
shaky,  and  the  hen  shows  great  dis¬ 
tress.  Then  she  collapses.  Heat  pros¬ 
tration  in  hens  is  quite  parallel  to  sun¬ 
stroke  in  man. 

The  effect  of  repeated  non-fatal  ex¬ 
posure  to  high  temperatures  is  a  state 
much  like  a  partial  molt.  Some  feath¬ 
ers  are  dropped  and  egg  laying  is  re¬ 
duced  to  about  once  a  week.  Return 


to  a  normal  rate  may  take  four 
months.  Eggs  may  be  soft-shelled  and 
misshapen. 

The  Remedy 

Treatment  for  a  prostrated  hen  is  to 
immerse  her  to  the  neck  in  cold  water 
until  the  feathers  are  well  soaked. 
Then  lay  her  in  a  breezy  place,  not  in 
the  sun,  to  dry  out.  Evaporation  of  the 
water  will  cool  off  the  hen  rapidly. 
She  may  need  some  protection  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night. 

Prevention  is  a  better  treatment. 
When  your  hens  are  panting  and 
standing  motionless  with  wings  partly 
spread,  they  are  too  hot  for  safety.  It 
is  time  to  do  what  you  can  to  reduce 
their  body  temperature.  Give  them 
plenty  of  cold  water  to  drink  and  re¬ 
new  it  often.  They  will  drink  more 
than  usual  and  it  will  help  to  reduce 
body  temperature. 

Air  movement  by  itself  is  of  little 
aid  to  the  hen,  but  it  can  help  greatly 
by  carrying  heated  air  out  of  the  pen, 
and  even  more  by  cooling  the  air 
through  its  aid  to  evaporation  of  mois¬ 
ture. 

The  Australians  found  that  cooling 
the  air  by  evaporation  was  most  ef¬ 
fective  when  burlap  curtains  were 
kept  wet  by  a  constant  supply  of 
water,  and  a  moderate  air  movement 
(of  low  humidity)  was  maintained. 
Room  temperature  could  be  lowered  as 
much  as  8  degrees.  A  fine  spray  of 
water  directed  against  the  walls  and 
ceiling  was  just  about  as  effective. 
This  had  to  be  intermittent,  however, 
or  air  humidity  became  excessive. 
Where  floors  are  free  of  litter,  they 
also  can  be  kept  wet.  Hosing  the  roof 
helped  but  littlg  and  required  more 
water  than  is  usually  available  in  dry 
weather. 

Other  measures  recommended  in  the 
report  are:  Move  nests  away  from  out¬ 
side  walls — at  least  2  feet.  Paint  roof 
and  sides  with  aluminum  paint  or 
whitewash.  This  reduced  inside  tem¬ 
perature  about  3%  degrees.  Keep  out 
heat  from  the  roof  by  use  of  insulating 
materials  between  or  below  the  rafters. 


After  the  hot  spell  had  passed  I  was 
told  that  most  of  the  deaths  occurred 
on  the  top  floors.  Spraying  the  inside 
of  laying  pens  with  water  was  help¬ 
ful.  Also,  I  was  told  that  where  there 
was  deep  litter  it  was  a  mistake  to 
spray  the  floor,  for  obvious  reasons. 
One  poultryman  had  finished  putting 
a  new  roof  of  aluminum  on  a  three  or 
four  story  remodeled  barn  just  before 
the  hot  spell.  Not  a  hen  had  died  in 
that  house,  but  the  loss  was  heavy  in 
other  houses  with  dark-colored  roofs. 

Now  let  us  take  a  long  jump  to 
Australia  to  the  University  of  Queens¬ 
land,  where  some  significant  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  to  find  out  how  the 
mortality  and  drop  in  egg-laying 
caused  by  hot  weather  may  be  reduced. 
I  would  like  to  repeat  their  entire  re¬ 
port  but  space  is  too  limited.  I  will 
only  list,  first  the  facts  they  discov¬ 
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WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  BED-ROCK 
CROSSES  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  for  folder.  238  Warren  St. 

chapman  farms  glens  falls,  n.  y. 


Surplus  Chicks  $7-100  C.O.D. 

Jj®**  Hanipshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and 
«eavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  25-$3.00;  50-$5.50;  100- 
S/. 00  Prices  at  Hatcliery,  A.  F.  HOCKMAN. 

'5,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


started  chicks  ‘  i'kil.TiSi.,?.?’- 

NURVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Paul  S.  Pellman 
O'^ner,  Richfield,  Penna. 

JTED  POULTS 

"’OH  POND  FARMS,  BRANDON  VERMONT 
T.  R.  Bissette,  Mgr. 


More  About  “No  Roosts’’ 


IN  our  issue  of  June  4  we  printed  the 
following  brief  item  by  Professor  G. 
T.  Klein  of  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  : 

“Poultry  houses  70  and  90  feet  wide 
are  under  construction  in  Massachusetts, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  40  footers. 

“Some  of  these  new  houses  will  not 
have  roosts.  This  feature  has  been  tried 
by  several  poultrymen,  generally  accepted, 
and  will  get  a  real  test  next  winter. 
Roosts  do  not  appear  necessary  if  layers 
are  handled  right.” 

So  many  subscribers  wrote  us  for 
more  details  that  I  wrote  to  Professor 
Klein.  With  his  kind  permission  we 
are  quoting  practically  all  of  his  reply, 
as  follows: 

“We  have  been  observing  houses 
without  roosts  for  some  years,  and  it 
was  only  recently  that  we  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  workable  and  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  about  them.  It  really  is  only 
another  step  from  the  way  we  handle 
broilers,  roasters  and  capons  to  the 
carrying  of  layers  through  the  winter 
without  roosts. 

“There  are  some  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  to  leaving  the  roosts  out  of  the 
house.  The  birds  want  to  roost  on  the 
feeders  to  some  extent  and  on  the 
perches  to  the  nest.  If  they  use  the 
same  area  in  the  poultry  house  for 
roosting  every  night,  there  may  be 
some  tendency  for  the  litter  in  that 
area  to  be  a  little  more  troublesome. 

“There  are  advantages,  however, 
which  I  think  tend  to  offset  these. 
There  is  considerable  expense  in  in¬ 
stalling  roosts  of  any  kind  in  a  house. 
There  is  also  the  expense  of  repairing 
them  because  the  wire  commonly  used 


has  a  great  tendency  to  rust  out.  We 
are  sure  that  we  have  better  breast 
bones  on  the  pullets  when  they  do  not 
have  roosts. 

“If  there  is  a  tendency  for  birds  to 
want  to  roost  immediately  after  they 
are  housed,  I’m  sure  that  it  is  no  more 
troublesome  to  take  them  off  the  en¬ 
trances  to  the  nest  and  the  feeders 
than  it  is  to  teach  a  flock  of  pullets 
to  roost.  We  always  have  that  trouble 
with  a  great  many  of  the  broods  of 
heavy  breeds  which  we  house.  We  find 
that  we  can  overcome  these  difficulties 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  closing  the 
entrances  to  the  nest  at  night,  by  using 
feeders  without  perches  and  by  the  use 
of  all  night  lights.  Dampness  in  the 
litter  can  be  overcome  by  the  use  of 
lime  and  by  stirring  the  litter. 

“We  have  had  no  observations  with 
Leghorns  because  we  have  very  few  of 
them  in  the  state.  From  what  I  know 
of  these  birds,  I  suspect  that  they 
would  give  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble,  and  if  I  were  a  poultryman 
I  would  want  to  try'this  out  on  a  very 
small  scale,  before  attempting  it  in  a 
larger  way. 

“There  are  a  number  of  poultrymen 
in  New  England  who  have  tried  this 
plan  and  I  think  the  reports  are  gen¬ 
erally  favorable.  I  know  of  a  number 
of  new  houses  that  are  under  construc¬ 
tion  now  and  I’m  told  that  many  of 
them  will  not  have  roosts.  These  poul¬ 
trymen  have  done  considerable  investi¬ 
gating  and  they  find  that  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  substantiating  our 
observations  that  roosts  do  not  appear 
to  be  necessary.” — L.  E.  W. 


oaococK  s  wniie  i-eg- 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg 
Laying  Tests.  Record: 
4057  eggs  and  4336.25 
points  or  312  eggs  and 
333  points  per  bird. 
On  May  1,  1949,  our 
Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  five  pens  in  every  test  entered: 
New  Jersey  (Hunterdon) ,  Western  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  California.  and 
Georgia,  also  high  leghorn  pens  all  tests. 
FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 


We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock 
Cross,  R.l.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  . 
own  200  acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate 
up  56  individual  pedigree  pens.  We 
trapnest  over  4,000  White  Leghorns; 
600  to  1,000  Barred  Rock  pullets  year¬ 
ly.  We  have  468,000  egg  capacity  in 
our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns. 

Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 

Harco  R.  L  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


NEW  Low  Price 

On  Red  Rock  Pullets 

The  same  high  quality  you  have  Edways 
had  from  Marshall’s  chicks,  pullets,  and 
cockerels.  But  now  a  NEW  LOW  PUEEET 
PRICE  for  delivery  this  month  and  later. 
N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Cockerels  available  at  times. 
For  quick  service,  call  us  today,  or  write. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  5A  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OEFICIAL  TUBE  AGDEUTINATIOJM 


METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free 
illustrated  16-page  actual  Photo  Catalog  or  ORDEH 


DIRECT  FROM  AD. 

Non-Sexed 

Pits. 

Ckis. 

LEISTER’S  UTILITY 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

MATING  White  Leghorns  $13.00 

$26.00 

$3.00 

SUPER  MATED  Wh. 

Leg.  14.00 

28.00 

3.00 

Bar.  of  Wh.  Bocks 

.  15.00 

22.00 

12.00 

AAA  Rock  Hamp  Cross...  15.00 

23.00 

12.00 

AAA  New  Ilampshjres 

.  17.00 

24.00 

12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Delivery.  Sexing  guar.  85% 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Started  Leghorn  Pul¬ 


lets  3-6  wks.  old. 

C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CWaMiNCW  HAMPSHIRC5 
"Sii'Si^PIZZERINKTUM 


PROVED  FOR  PROFIT 
IN  EVERY  STATE 

Reports  from  customers  in  ail 
parts  of  the  country  say  the 
Christie  strain  is  remarkable  for 
hatchability,  livability,  quick  growth, 
meat  quality  and  egg  production. 
Write  today  for  prices  on  N.H.-U.S. 
Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean  New 
Trade-Name  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks. 

Reg  U  S  SPIZZERIN  KTUM  Chicks  and  Hatch- 
Pat.  Off.  '88  Eggs  go  by  Air  Freight,  Parcel 
post  or  Express. 

CHRISTIE  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  1 1,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  $1S  per  lOO 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWI)  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity.  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters 
or  market  eggs. 

We  Specialize — One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 
Dept.  B  —  —  —  —  Rockland,  Mass. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns  also  N.  H. 
Reds,  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  lisL 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 

Big  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors.)  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and 
Red- Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40.  Fairport,  New  York 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY. 
PULLORUM  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 

minediate  shipment.  Thousands  weekly.  All  breeds. 
Sexed  chicks  at  all  times.  100%  live  delivery  guaraa. 
teed.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full  particulars. 
DON'T  DELAY.  WRITE  NOW.  MT.  HEALTHY 
HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  AA,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO. 
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An  Off  Wheat  Y'ear 

By  Theodora  R.  Jenness 

FOREWORD 

The  Youth’s  Companion  has  long  been 
out  of  print,  but  in  the  next  few  is¬ 
sues  of  American  Agriculturist  our  read¬ 
ers  can  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
on  this  page  an  absorbing  story  which 
we  have  taken  from  the  pages  of  the 
Youth’s  Companion  in  1895. 

In  Chapters  I  and  II,  Hal  Chadman, 
young  grain  elevator  manager,  reluctantly 
rejects  Pamela  Simpson’s  wheat,  which 
had  been  stuffed  with  gravel  by  her  half- 
ndt  brother  Danny.  The  next  evening, 
Danny,  at  the  instigation  of  Jake  Ryer- 
son,  tries  to  burn  down  the  elevator  and 
is  trapped  within  the  pit  by  a  broken 
ladder.  Pamela,  warned  by  Mrs.  Ryerson, 
of  the  mischief  afoot,  goes  after  Danny. 

CHAPTER  III 

AM,  seeing  the  red  glow  in  the  sky, 
hurried  up  the  bank  in  wild  alarm. 
The  fire-like  tinge  lay  in  the  direction 
of  the  elevator,  and  she  feared  that  she 
should  see  it  ablaze;  but  when  she  had 
passed  through  the  timber  she  laughed 
at  herself  for  having  mistaken  the 
aurora  borealis  for  the  refiection  of  a 
fire. 

The  elevator  stood  intact.  She  saw 
no  sign  of  anything  wrong  with  it;  in¬ 
deed,  it  seemed  securely  locked,  and 
Danny  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Having  gone  completely  about  the 
building  in  search  of  her  brother,  her 
teeth  chattering  with  the  cold,  she  was 
about  to  turn  away  satisfied  that  he 
was  not  there.  But  where  could  he  have 
gone?  She  resolved  to  seek  a  warm 
place  in  the  depot  waiting-room,  rest, 
and  think  what  next  to  do. 

But  in  passing  up  the  driveway  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  elevator,  she  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  chute,  or  hanging  door, 
connecting  with  the  hopper,  was  wide 
open.  Danny  had  contrived  to  let  it 
down  before  he  flung  the  wood  into  the 
pit  so  that  he  might  easily  escape  when 
he  had  wrought  his  mischief.  Pam 
stopped  before  the  opening  and  heard  a 
stifled  cry  arising  from  the  pit.  Then 
the  scent  of  smoke  came  out  to  her. 
She  sprang  upon  the  chute,  then  into 
the  hopper,  and  from  there  upon  the 
floor  above  the  pit. 

The  fire  had  made  slow  progress, 
owing  to  the  greenness  of  the  wood,  ’ 
but  it  was  now  well  under  way.  Smoke 
was  issuing  from  the  pit.  And  then 
Pam  saw  Danny,  well  nigh  strangled 
with  the  smoke,  cowering  on  the  lad¬ 
der,  gazing  upward  with  a  white,  blank 
face. 

“Jest  wait  a  twinklin’,  Danny  dear. 
I’ll  get  you  out,’’  she  said,  tenderly. 

Pam  held  her  breath  against  the 
smoke,  stepped  on  an  upper  round, 
clung  to  one  above  it,  and  reached  one 
hand  down  to  the  boy  across  the  gap. 
But  Danny  was  completely  frightened 
out  of  his  small  wits,  and  only  cow¬ 
ered  lower,  staring  up  like  some  dumb, 
scared  creature.  He  would  not  give  her 
his  hand. 

Pam  now  saw  she  must  descend  into 
the  pit.  Snatching  from  the  floor  the 
old  toboggan  blanket  Danny  had  cast 
off,  she  flung  it  down  upon  the  fire  to 
hold  it  back.  Then,  sliding  down  past 
Danny, — for  there  was  not  room  to 
pass  him  on  the  ladder, — she  landed  on 
the  burning  sticks  with  nothing  save 
the  blainket  to  protect  her  from  the 
fire. 


Seizing  Danny,  she  hoisted  him  by 
main  force  above  the  gap,  and  sternly 
ordered  him  to  climb.  This  partly  re¬ 
stored  his  feeble  senses,  and  he  scram¬ 
bled  up,  emerging  from  the  pit. 

Having  rescued  Danny,  Pam  tried  to 
trample  out  the  fire.  She  scorched  her 
shoes  and  leather  leggings,  and  was 
almost  strangled  by  the  smoke.  Still 
the  flames  crept  out  beneath  the 
blanket,  which  was  now  on  fire.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  elevator  was 
doomed. 

She  left  the  pit  in  haste,  and  when 
she  had  regained  her  breath  outside, 
she  cast  about  for  means  to  extinguish 
the  fire.  It  happened  there  was  a  hop¬ 
per  full  of  wheat  which  had  been 
dumped  too  late  for  storage  in  the 
bins  that  night.  Pam  had  jumped  into 
the  wheat  in  going  through  the  hopper, 
and  it  now  occurred  to  her  that  she 
could  let  the  wheat  into  the  pit  and 
thus  perhaps  suppress  the  fire. 

She  pulled  the  slide,  and  in  a  trice 
the  contents  of  the  hopper  had  slipped 
down  upon  the  burning  pile.  Smoke 
still  rose,  but  she  could  no  longer  see 
flame. 

Completely  spent  by  her  exertions, 
Pam  was  crouching  by  the  trap  door, 
gazing  down  into  the  darkness  of  the 
pit  and  wondering  if  the  fire  were 
smothered  when  a  flashlight  from  a 
lantern  was  thrown  in  through  the 
opening  for  the  chute,  and  Chadman’s 
startled  face  looked  in  at  her. 

In  another  instant  she  heard  a  girl¬ 
ish  shriek.  It  was  from  Ruth  Chadman 
who  was  surprised  and  terrified  at  see¬ 
ing  Danny’s  impish  figure  scudding 
down  the  driveway. 

Chadman  and  his  sister  had  been 
playing  chess  in  the  hotel  parlor,  and 
according  to  his  usual  habit  before  re¬ 
tiring,  Hal  had  walked  around  the 
corner  and  across  the  track  to  see  that 
all  was  well  about  the  elevator.  Ruth 
had  kept  him  company  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  from  his  enemies,  she  fearfully  de¬ 
clared.  Now  the  door  opened,  and'  the 
two  stepped  inside. 

“There  was  a  fire  down  there,’’  ex¬ 
plained  Pam,  struggling  weakly  to  her 
feet.  T  reckon  I  hev  smothered  it  with 
that  there  hopperful  o’  wheat.  I  ain’t 
right  sure,  though.’’ 

Chadman  sprang  to  one  side  to  in¬ 
spect  the  iron  slide  between  the  pit 
and  leg  through  which  the  wheat  was 
raised  in  cups  cemented  to  an  endless 
chain.  He  found  the  slide  closed.  Ryer¬ 
son  had  missed  his  calculation  that  the 
flames  would  instantly  shoot  up  the  leg 
and  set  the  upper  building  on  fire. 

Relieved  to  find  this  perilous  draft 
cut  off,  Hal  hurried  down  into  the  pit 
and  plunged  his  hand  into  the  wheat  in 
several  places,  ascertaining  that,  to  all 
appearanees,  the  fire  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed. 

“I’ll  hev  to  tell  you  it  wuz  Danny’s 
doin’s,”  Pam  informed  him,  when  he 
reappeared  above.  “He  stole  up  here 
this  afternoon  while  I  wuz  huntin’  fur 
a  stray  calf.  I  had  a  warnin’  after 
eight  o’clock  that  he’d  be  up  to  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  pit  about  the  time  the 
freight  train  passed  an’  so  I  skated  up 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Danny’s  onrespon- 
sible,  an’  you  can  lay  the  blame  on  me. 


I  ’low  you  will  arrest  somebody,  an’ 
I’ll  go  to  jail  instid  o’  him.’’ 

“I  think  I  see  myself  arresting  you!’’ 
said  Hal.  “Do  you  think  I  am  so  mean 
as  that?  I  shall  consider  Danny  not 
responsible,  and  shall  do  nothing  about 
the  matter.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  boy  knows  when  he  is  up  to  mis¬ 
chief  like  the  rest  of  us.  It  took  some 
shrewdness  to  plan  that  business  in  the 
pit.  If  he  had  thought  to  pull  the  slide 
and  let  the  fire  into  that  dusty  leg, 
nothing  could  have  saved  the  elevator.’’ 

“Oh,  you  don’t  know  Danny,  or  you 
wouldn’t  jedge  him  that  way!’’  said 
the  girl,  brokenly.  “You’d  better  be  a- 
makin’  surer  that  the  fire  is  clear  out. 
‘Pears  to  me  I  smell  wheat  scorchin’ 
now.” 

“The  pit  is  lined  with  iron.  Let  it 
burn,”  said  Hal,  recklessly,  “till  I’ve 
told  you  that  I  shall  be  the  happiest 
man  in  Minnesota  if  you  will  haul  back 
your  wheat  and  let  me  buy  it  as  Num¬ 
ber  One.” 

Pam  gave  a  tired  smile  and  shook 
her  head. 

“It’s  chicken  feed  an’  nothin’  else,  an’ 
you  can’t  fool  it  into  bein’  Number  One. 
If  you’re  distressed  to  be  obligin’, 
though.  I’ll  thank  you  to  my  dyin’  day 
if  you  won’t  tell  on  Danny.  Maw  an’ 
paw  would  feel  that  bad  they’d  want  to 
hang  theirselves.  We  never  hev  ben 
shamed  by  no  disgrace  till  Danny  took 
to  actin’  up.” 

“I  promise  you  that  not  a  soul  shall 
ever  know  of  it,  not  even  father,  from 
my  sister  or  myself.  I’m  sure  that  I  can 
speak  for  her.  I  will  take  out  the  wheat 
myself  tonight,  and  every  trace  of  what 
there  is  beneath  it,  and  my  engineer 
will  have  no  hint  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.” 

“I’ll  not  breathe  a  word.  You  needn’t 
fear  for  me,”  said  Ruth. 

“I  dunno  why  it  wuz  that  Danny 
done  it,”  faltered  Pam,  “unless  ’twas 
keepin’  sech  bad  comp’ny  with  that 
ornery — ”  she  checked  herself,  remem¬ 
bering  her  pledge  to  Mrs.  Ryerson. 
“He’s  ben  a-worryin’  about  his  candy 
lately,  an’  wuz  dretfully  cut  up  because 

you  spied  the  gravel  that  he - ’pears 

like  I’m  gittin’  muddled  tryin’  to  make 
excuses.”  She  pressed  her  hand  upon 
her  forehead  in  a  weary  effort  to  col¬ 
lect  herself. 

“You  poor,  dear  girl!”  Ruth  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Don’t  let  it  trouble  you  one 
bit.  The  danger  is  all  over  —  or  my 
brother  will  take  care  to  put  out  what 


BROOK  SONG 

✓ 

By  Mildred  Goff 

Every  brook  has  a  different  tone. 

Every  brook  has  a  song  of  its  own. 

The  brook  I  love  best  croons  a  lullaby  low 
Close  by  a  cabin  my  love  and  I  know. 

I  love  all  brook  songs  whatever  they  be. 
But  only  one  brook  sings  a  love  song  to 
me. 


smoldering  fire  there  is  by  dashing 
water  in  the  pit,  if  it’s  necessary.” 

“It  is  I  who  ought  to  make  excuses,” 
said  Hal.  ‘Don’t  let  her  get  away,”  he 
went  on  to  Ruth,  “till  I  have  time  to 
talk  to  her.  Have  her  stay  at  the  hotel 
tonight  and  take  her  there  at  once.” 

Delay  was  dangerous  for  there  wa.s 
no  certainty  that  the  fire  was  wholly 
out,  and  though  the  pit  was  lined  with 
iron,  there  were  seams  through  which 
some  smoldering  flame  might  pene¬ 
trate  and  catch  the  woodwork  under¬ 
neath. 

Fastening  up  the  chute  to  stop  the 
draft  above,  and  throwing  off  his  over¬ 
coat,  Hal  fortified  himself  with  leather 
mittens  from  the  engine  room,  jumped 
into  the  pit  again  and,  diving  through 
the  wheat,  fished  up  some  firebrands. 
They  were  hot,  but  black  and  dead. 

He  kept  at  work  till  he  had  pulled 
out  all  the  sticks  and  thrown  them 
on  the  floor  above.  Then  all  danger 
from  fire  in  the  elevator  was  over. 

“You  must  come  home  with  me  to¬ 
night,  and  let  me  take  good  care  of 
you,”  Ruth  said  to  Pam,  who  lingered 
by  the  trap  door  a  little  to  be  sure  that 
every  spark  was  out.  “My  brother  felt 
that  you  were  not  to  blame  about  that 
gravel  in  the  wheat  and  has  been  very 
sorry  that  he  rejected  it.  We  have  been 
longing  to  express  our  gratitude  to  you 
for  having  saved  us  from  the  air  hole 
at  the  risk  of  your  life ;  and  now  you’ve 
heaped  another  splendid  favor  on  our 
heads.” 

“  ‘Tain’t  wuth  speakin’  of,”  said  Pam. 
“I  ain’t  so  ornery  as  to  let  someone 
skate  into  a  air  hole  an’  go  on  my  way 
rejoicin’,  an’  mightly  likely  I’d  be 
hustlin’  more  or  less  to  stop  a  fire 
that  Danny  set.  I  mustn’t  wait  another 
second.  Danny’s  skates  wuz  a-lyin’  by 
the  trap  door  an’  they’re  gone.  He 
skated  up,  I  reckon;  and’  he  ’lows  to 
skate  back.  I  must  hurry  an’  ketch  up 
with  him  an’  git  him  home — the  Lord 
knows  how.” 

She  spoke  in  unstrung  accent  and 
was  not  so  straight  and  strong  upon 
her  feet  as  usual. 

“Not  all  those  miles  again  tonight, 
down  through  those  woods!”  exclaimed 
Ruth,  shuddering  at  the  girl’s  temerity. 
“It’s  bitter  cold,  and  you  would  freeze 
upon  the  way  or  be  attacked  by  some 
wild  animal.  We’ll  send  a  strong  man 
who  can  bear  the  cold,  in  great  haste 
after  Danny  while  you  stay  with  me. 
He’ll  bring  him  back  and  we  will  keep 
him  overnight.” 

“  ‘'Twould  skeer  him  dead!  He’s  ben 
a-jabberin’  about  the  jailman  lately, 
an’  he’d  think  he  wuz  a-chasin’  him  be¬ 
cause  he  set  the  fire.  An’  there’d  be 
questions  ast.  Don’t  fret  your  purty 
soul.” 

Pam  gently  shook  off  the  detaining 
hand  Ruth  laid  upon  her  arm.  “The 
v/ind  ain’t  facin’,”  she  went  on,  “an 
I’m  well  wrapped  up  in  this  here  dog¬ 
skin  coat.  But  land  o’  liberty!  I  clear 
forgot  that  Danny  ain’t  wrapped  up 
the  same.  I  flung  his  blanket  on  the 
fire.”  , 

She  started  at  the  thought.  “He  ^ 
freeze  afore  I  can  ketch  up  with  him- 
An’  he’s  in  danger  of  the  air  holes, 
too!” 

Snatching  up  her  skates  and  buncu  . 
lying  by  the  trap  door,  Pam  prepare 
to  rush  away.  But  Chadman,  who  ha 
come  out  of  the  pit,  reached  the  doo 
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before  her  and  prevented  her  from 
opening  it  by  holding  firmly  to  the 
knob. 

“You  would  be  rash  to  try  to  skate 
back  home  tonight,”  he  said.  ‘The  wea¬ 
ther  is  too  cold,  and  you  are  too  ex¬ 
hausted.  I  can  leave  the  elevator,  since 
the  fire  is  out,  and  I’ll  go  after  Danny, 
I’ll  take  a  sled  and  lap  robe  and  will 
bring  him  back  well  wrapped  in  fur,  if 
he  is  on  the  ice.  I’ll  get  my  skates, 
and  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes. 
There’ll  be  time  enough  to  clear  the  pit 
when  I  get  back.” 

“I  tell  you  it  would  skeer  him  dead,” 
objected  Pam,  impatiently.  “He’s  hed 
one  dretful  skeer  from  gittin’  penned 
up  in  the  pit  an’  all,  an’  I  ain’t  goin’  to 
let  him  hev  another.” 

“He’ll  get  over  being  frightened  when 
he  finds  that  he  is  kindly  taken  care 
of,”  Hal  replied,  keeping  his  hand  on 
the  knob. 

“No,  he  won’t!  You  don’t  know 
Danny.  Step  away,  an’  let  me  pass,  an’ 
then  I’ll  thank  you  fur  the  offer,  if  I 
can’t  accept  it.  We’re  a-standin’  here 
a-arguin’  while  the  child  is  freezin’  on 
the  river.” 

“There’s  danger  on  that  river  on  a 
night  like  this,”  insisted  Hal.  “I’m  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  would  be  a  kinder  act  to 
tie  you  to  that  wheat-leg  than  to  let 
you  carry  out  that  whim  of  yours.” 

Pam  faced  him  with  a  rush  of  anger, 
looking  pale  as  ashes  in  the  scant  light 
which  the  lantern,  standing  by  the  trap 
door,  cast  about  them. 

“It’s  because  you’ve  got  a  spite  at 
Danny,  when  you  said  you  would  ex¬ 
cuse  him,  that  you’ve  fixed  a  plan  to 
skeer  him  dead,  if  he  warn’t  froze  dead 
while  you  wuz  a-dawdlin’  round  gittin’ 
ready  to  go  after  him.  You  don’t  own 
me  an’  Danny,  if  you  be  a  cool,  stuck- 
up  mernoperlist!”  she  cried,  in  frantic 
opposition  to  his  wiser  judgment. 

“Well,  then  go,”  he  said,  restraining 
his  impatience  as  he  dropped  his  hold 
upon  the  door.  “But  I  can  follow  you  at 
any  rate,  and  see  that  you  return  in 
safety  with  the  boy.  ’Twill  be  a  short 
trip  I’m  convinced,  for  you  will  be  most 
glad  to  give  it  up.” 

Pam  scorched  him  with  the  fiery 
resolution  of  her  eyes.  “Jest  dare  to 
an’  I’ll  hate  you  to  my  last  breath!” 
she  exclaimed.  “I’d  snatch  up  Danny 
an’  skate  off  into  a  air-hole  afore  I’d 
give  it  up  an’  let  you  glory  over  me.” 

Opening  the  door  in  silence.  Chad- 
man  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass. 

“Oh,  is  there  nothing  we  can  do?” 
bewailed  Ruth,  as  he  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 

“Nothing,”  he  replied.  “It  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  follow  her,  since 
she  is  so  opposed  to  it;  but  all  the 
same,  I  shall  consider  that  I  am  re¬ 
sponsible  if  she  and  Danny  grow  ex¬ 
hausted  on  the  way  and  stop  to  rest 
loo  long.  By  jove !  I  should  have  locked 
her  in  the  office.  What  possessed  me  to 
give  way  to  her!” 

He.  was  vexed  with  her,  but  he  ad- 
ihired  the  fortitude  and  sacrificing 
spirit  which  impelled  her  to  pursue  her 
anxious  care  of  Danny  at  all  hazards 
to  herself. 

Hal  Went  back  to  clear  the  pit.  It 
^as  no  easy  work;  he  struggled  up  the 
adder  with  the  grain  in  pailfuls  and 
^ured  back  most  of  it  into  the  hopper, 
hat  was  scorched  too  badly  to  save, 

®  separated  from  the  rest  as  best  he 
could  and  cast  into  a  bin  of  refuse 
Wheat. 

When  he  had  cleared  the  pit,  he 

c  opped  the  ladder,  which  was  charred 

^  one  end,  into  bits,  and  burned  it  in 

IS  office  stove,  together  with  the  frag- 

cnts  of  the  old  toboggan  blanket.  It 

^s  half -past  two  before  he  went  to 
bed. 

Meantime  Pam  had  proved  right  in 
f’'  that  Danny  would  try  to 

^  S-te  back  home.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
do  otherwise,  for  he  imagined  that 
's  mischief  at  the  elevator  would  bring 


down  upon  him,  if  he  did  not  flee  the 
town,  the  dreadful  jailman,  that  buga¬ 
boo  of  Jake’s  threatening. 

As  Pam  could  skate  much  faster 
than  the  boy,  she  came  in  sight  of  him 
before  long,  making  all  the  speed  he 
could  upon  his  loose,  ill-fitting  skates. 
He  heard  the  stroke  of  steel  behind 
him,  turned  his  head,  and  saw  Pam  in 
the  long  fur  coat  and  blizzard  cap.  The 
moonlight  and  the  distance,  and  his 
half-crazed  fancy,  changed  the  girl 
into  a  frightful  shape,  and  thus  the 
shock  which  she  had  tried  to  spare  him 
came  upon  him  after  all. 

With  one  distracted  cry  of  “The 
jailman!”  he  started  to  increase  his 
speed,  but  made  a  stumbling  stroke 
and  fell  mute  and  motionless  upon  the 
ice. 

“There,  Danny — Danny  dearie,  don’t 
be  skeered!  It’s  Pam,  an’  she’ll  take 
keer  o’  you,”  the  girl  called  out  to  him, 
the  tender  message  floating  before  her 
like  the  ringing  of  a  clear-toned  bell 
upon  the  still  night  air. 

Pam  picked  him  up  and  dragged  him 
to  the  bank,  half-dead  with  cold  and 
fright.  Pulling  off  his  skates,  she  hur¬ 
riedly  drew  on  the  German  socks  and 
coat,  and  wrapped  the  scarf  about  his 


head  and  neck.  She  pinned  his  trousers 
close  about  his  shoes  to  keep  the  cold 
from  sweeping  up  his  legs,  and  rubbed 
his  small,  numb  hands  beneath  his 
buckskin  mittens.  Cheering,  urging, 
scolding  him  alternately,  she  finally  in¬ 
fused  some  life  into  his  leaden  body, 
buckled  on  his  skates,  and  had  him  on 
his  feet  again. 

She  took  him  by  the  hand  and  helped 
him  forward,  but  the  short,  thin  legs 
had  traveled  far  that  day,  and  soon 
gave  out.  She  held  him  up  and  pushed 
him  on  before  her,  till  she  felt  her 
own  strength  failing.  Then  she  pulled 
him  to  the  bank  again,  and  sought  the 
shelter  of  a  rocky  cleft  to  rest  awhile. 

But  tarrying  was  dangerous,  and 
starting  up,  she  urged  the  boy  to  try 
again.  In  all  this  time  no  sound  had 
come  from  Danny’s  lips  except  the  one 
sharp  cry.  It  was  as  if  the  boy  had 
been  struck  dumb.  When  Pam  be¬ 
sought  him  to  move  on,  and  stood  him 
on  his  feet,  he  dropped  again  into  the 
cleft  in  listless  attitude,  as  if  to  go  to 
sleep. 

“O  Lordy  massy;  he’s  give  clear  out! 
’Tain’t  possible  fur  me  to  pick  him  up 
an’  carry  him.  I  must  a-ben  stark  crazy 
when  I  tole  the  young  boss  that  I'd 
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hate  him  to  my  last  breath  if  he  come 
to  help  us.” 

Pam  uttered  her  panic-stricken 
thoughts  aloud,  and  a  despairing  groan 
went  out  into  the  cold  stretch  of  woods. 

They  were  scarcely  more  than  two 
miles  down  the  river.  A  cutting  wind 
was  blowing  on  the  ice  but  in  the  cleft 
the  air  was  still,  though  ominously  low 
of  temperature.  It  had  the  dry,  exhil¬ 
arating  taste,  as  Pam  absorbed  it 
through  her  parted  lips,  peculiar  to  the 
northern  climate. 

Finding  that  she  could  not  stir  the 
boy,  Pam  dropped  into  the  cleft  beside 
him  to  collect  her  thoughts  and  rest 
a  little  longer.  She  had  felt  the  stinging 
air  upon  the  ice  in  every  fibre  of  her 
body,  but  now  came  a  lulling  sense  of 
comfort  in  the  warmth  which  she  de¬ 
rived,  as  she  imagined,  from  the  rare, 
insidious  atmosphere  within  the  rocky 
shelter. 

Snuggling  close  to  Danny,  whom  she 
covered  with  a  portion  of  her  skirts 
and  coat,  she  curled  her  feet  beneath 
her,  drew  her  hands  into  the  dogskin 
sleeves,  crossed  her  arms  upon  her  lap, 
laid  her  head  upon  her  arms,  and  closed 
her  eyes  in  perilous  content. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Roy  Chase  of  Bath,  N.  Y.  was  anxious  to  get 
home  to  his  wife  and  three  kiddies.  He  had  been 
away  all  day  attending  the  cattle  auction  at  Elk- 
land,  Pa. 

It  happened  just  out  of  Elkland  —  his  car  skid¬ 
ded — left  the  road  and  went  spinning  over  a  steep 
hank.  They  found  his  limp  body  pinned  under¬ 


neath  the  wreckage. 


Mrs.  Chase  and  the  kiddies  are  alone  now. 
After  Mr.  Weinhart,  our  North  American  agent, 
delivered  the  check  for  $1,100.00  she  wrote  say¬ 
ing  “I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  check  I  received 
today.  We  appreciate  it  very  much  for  it  is  the 
only  insurance  my  husband  had  and  with  three 
small  children  to  take  care  of,  you  can  imagine 
how  much  we  need  the  money.” 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd..  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AS'"  •  M  ''r.''ir,ijLTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y,  Advance  payment  is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


OltCUAIin  HILL  STOCK  KAKM  offers  for  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  liaK  Apple  Bred  Bull  calves  from  blgh 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires:  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  11.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M,.  U.  Klock 
&  Son.  Port  Plain.  New  York. 


FBESU  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first 
calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and  grade  Canadian  Hol- 
steins.  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged. 
We  deliver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttle 
Farms.  King  Feriy,  New  York.  Boy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner 


FOlt  SALE;  100  first  calf  IloLsteln  heifers  will  blood 
test  to  go  anywhere.  J.  A.  Foote  &  Son.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
I’hone  5531  and  6791. 


100  GRADE  Holstein  heifers  due  to  freshen  July, 
August,  September.  Plenty  of  size,  condition,  and 
duality.  A.  F.  Satmders,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Tel.  110  or 
721-W. 


FOR  SAIjE — Ten  largo  yoimg  Reg.  Holstein  cows. 
Fifteen  first  calf  heifers,  all  due  in  Aug.,  Sept.,  and 
Oct.  A  few  good  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Herd  accredited 
and  calf  vaccinated.  Lonergan  Bros.  Homer,  N.  Y'. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Bull  calf  born  Dec.  1948.  Dam,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Foremost  I’eacemaker,  146  AR  daughters,  made 
8667  milk  460  fat  Jr2  305C  2.\,  now  under  retest  at 
13  years  and  in  138  days  has  made  6614  milk  289  fat. 
Sire,  Coldspritig's  Romulus  Anchor,  a  proven  .sire  with 
7  AR  daughters,  sire  of  Grand  Champion  1947-1948 
Toronto  Winter  Royal.  Tarbcll  Guernsey  Farms,  Smith- 
vUle  Flats,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Guernsey  Y’eatiing  Bull — seven  nearest 
sires  are  officially  proved  desirable.  Dam  and  sire’s  dam 
are  from  high  record  cow  families.  F.  W.  Benevvay, 
Ontario.  New'  Y'ork. 


FOR  S.ALE — Sixteen  grade  and  registered  guernseys. 
Some  fresh,  others  to  freshen  .soon  and  early  fall. 
C.  G.  Barber,  Middleburgh,  New  York.  Tel:7-385. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


cows  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
vlUe,  New  York. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.,  Hobart.  New  York. 


COWS  and  first  calf  heifers,  fresh  and  close-up:  large 
selection;  terms;  free  delivery.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.D. 
No.  4  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Tel.  48-282. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  POLUID  HEREFORDS— Young  Polled 
bulls  and  12  bred  2  yi.  old  heifers.  Some  with  young 
calves.  Vaccinated,  ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock 
Farms.  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


FEEDER  CATTLE  Whitefaces — Best  from  the  West. 
Priced  riglit.  Seveial  sizes.  One  head  or  a  carload.  Free 
delivery  on  quantities.  O.  V.  Doell,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS.  Cows,  heifers,  bulls.  T.B. 
&  Blood  Tested.  Bob-O-Link  Farms,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  for  Sale;  Yearling '■Bulls 
and  Heifers,  Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Hereford  Bull.  2  yr.  old.  Domino 
breeding.  See  his  calves.  H.  Bauckus,  Town  Line, 
Erie  Co.,  New  York. 


SHORTHORNS 


FOR  SALE:  A  nice  purebred  Shorthorn  bull  calf. 
Watson  Jolmson,  Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  ' 


FOR  SjYIjIi — Registered  yearling  Hampshire  rams  sired 
by  Champion  Ilenk  ram.  Large  growthy  fellows  with 
lots  of  quality.  I'hone  Lodi  29C  or  write  or  visit 
Stanley  Van  Vleet,  Ovid,  New  Y'ork. 


PONIES 


LARGEST  New  England  breeder  of  registered  and 
grade  Shetland  ponies.  Uighlawu  Farm,  Warner,  N.  H. 


This  summer  and  fall,  be  sure  to 
look  for  the  exhibits  of  our  affiliated 
associations  at  more  than  40  Fairs. 
Many  will  feature  superior  offspring 
— the  result  of  scientific  breeding. 
And  at  any  time,  if  you  are  located 
in  Western  Vermont  or  New  York 
State,  for  foil  information  obout 
dairy  tattle  artificial  breeding  in 
your  neighborhood,  write: 


NY  A  B  C 

cw  ■  ork  iP^riifiaal  ■breeders* 


ooperative 


Subscribers’  exchange 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE.  Chesters,  Poland  chinas.  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  S  wks.  $11.00,  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75.  12  wks. 
$14.75.  Above  prices  include  vaccinations.  Free  trans¬ 
portation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  check 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  B.  6.  West  Concord. 
Massachusetts. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSIIIRES— Won  Grand  Champion 
Sr  spring  bred  gilt,  won  1st  and  5th  sr.  spring  gilts. 
1st  and  2nd  open  fall  gilts.  1st  Fall  boar  at  Western 
New  York  Hampshire  Bred  Gilt  Show  and  Sale, 
Caledonia.  New  York.  6  outstanding  fall  boars.  25 
10- week  old  spring  boars.  25  fall  bred  gilts  to  farrow 
August.  September.  Write  for  prices.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh. 
Bonnie  View  Farm.  Itliaca.  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Hampshire  Spring  Boars,  Bred  GUts  to 
farrow  August  and  September.  Bred  to  outstanding 
boars.  A.  G  Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ehn 
Street,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Durocs  witli  outstanding  breeding  — 
l.auxmont,  Seco  Low  Down  Model  Square.  Aces  Type. 
If  you  can  iind  better  blood  lines  for  modern  Durocs 
please  tell  me  where.  We  have  several  gilts  bred  for 
September  farrow,  3  tried  sows.  4th  litter  coming, 
Mai'ch  pigs  none  related.  Also  some  nice  6  weeks  pigs 
weighing  35  to  40  lbs.  at  $25.00  each  either  sex.  If  you 
can’t  come  and  see  our  liogs  we  ship  with  money 
back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  H.  B.  Sincebaugh, 
R.D.  No.  2,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  breeding  stock  from  Champion 
stock.  Double  treated.  Hilltop  Duroc  Farm,  Horse- 
heads,  New  York. 


RUGGED  PIG.S  —  Chester  Wliite,  Chester-Berksliire, 
Y'orksliire-Chester,  few  Duroc  crosses.  Please  state 
second  clioice.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows.  6-8  weeks, 
$10.09;  8-9  weeks  $11.00;  9-10  weeks  $12.00.  12  weeks 
started  shoats,  $3.5.00  each.  40-50  lb.  Chester  boars, 
$2'5.00.  Vaccination  If  desired,  $1.00  apiece  extra.  Ship 
C.O.D.  clieek  or  money  order.  No  charge  crating.  Free 
truck  delivery  on  50  or  more.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia 
Road,  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  807-J. 


HEREFORD  HOGS.  Higli  Winning  Herd,  1948  National 
Show.  Illinois  and  Ohio  State  Fairs.  Sliipped  on 
Approval.  Illustrated  Circular.  Y'alehurst  Farms,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 


REGISTERED  Hampshire  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Are 
you  looking  for  a  future  Herd  sire’/'  We  have  a  few 
really  outstanding  Springy  Boars,  out  of  daughters  of 
Comprest  the  $8000.00  All  American  Grand  Champion 
sired  by  Mono-Master  B,  a  son  of  Monogram,  a  Junior 
tTiampion  and  Reserve  All  American.  We  have  selected 
these  boars  from  a  spring  crop  of  over  seventy  pigs 
farrowed  from  seven'  sows.  I’rieed  reasonably.  T.  M. 
Fagan  and  Sons.  Livonia,  New  Y’ork. 


IHGS — Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  Yorksliire  &  Cliester 
Cross  or  Chester  Wliites.  All  large,  healtliy,  grovvtliy  pigs 
8  to  9  wks.  old  $9.00  ca :  12  wks.  old  $13.00  ea.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
Vaccination  75c  extra  if  desired.  Walter  Lux,  44 
Arlington  Road,  Woburn,  Mass. 


POULTRY 


HATCHING  this  summer  lor  meat  producers,  the  well 
known  Nichols  strain  of  New  Hamps  and  Christie 
Barred  Rocks  in  one  of  New  York  State's  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  hatclieries.  Also  Red  Rocks  for  eggs 
and  meat.  Write  or  call  for  dates  and  prices.  Ball 
Hatcheiy  and  Poultry  Farm.  Owego,  Tioga  County, 
New  York. 


MARSHALL’S  ROCK  RED  CROSSES  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  selected  farm-proved  breeding  produce  large 
healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  PuU- 
orum-Clean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  today 
Marshall  Brotliers.  Mecklenburg  Road.  IL  D.  5-A 
Ithaca,  New  York,  Phone  9082. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns.  Bodine  is  a  name 
to  consider.  25  years  breeding  Leghorns.  Ell  U.  Bodine 
&  Son,  Chenumg.  Box  20,  New  York. 


WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921. 
I'amous  for  their  hardiness  and  liigh  production.  Write 
for  price  list.  Charles  11.  Weiduer  and  Son.  West 
Sliokan,  Rte.  2,  New  York. 


McGREGOU  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Cro.sses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullormn  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  cUcular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine.  New  York. 


READY  TO  LAY  white  leghoin  pullets.  Excellent  pro¬ 
ducers  of  large  white  eggs,  reasonably  priced.  Uryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden,  New  York. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  in  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  hold  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  teUs 
you  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Route  3-A.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


AlMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Cross¬ 
es  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G  Zimmer.  Box  C. 
GallupvUle,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALin'  LEGHORNS.  Our  38th  year.  18,000 
Birds  Pullorum-clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle. 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Legliorns  at  1947-48  Western 
N.  Y.  test.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Rich  Poultry 
I'arms,  Wallace  11.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  POUXiTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  Large  Birds, 
Large  Eggs.  Y\'rito  for  illustrated  circular.  Walter  S. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York.  Phono  Hobart  5281. 

 ^ 

PAST17RE  turned  into  poultry  meat  with  geese.  Breed¬ 
ing  stock  available.  Paul  Ylullcr,  Fultonham,  N.  Y'. 


RABBITS 


WANTED:  rabbits  4'/f.  to  6  lbs.  Do  not  ship.  Write 
J.  Stocker,  Ramsey,  New  Jersey. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


DOGS 


GERJIAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L.  B.  Underwood. 
Locke,  N.  y.  Phone  Moravia  482M3. 


REG.  COLLIE  PUPS  with  natural  driving  instinct. 
Females,  $25.  Males,  $35.  Rachel  Rioux,  Windham, 
New  Hampshire. 


GENUINE  GERMxYN  police  pups.  Greys,  blacks  and 
pure  willies.  Place  orders.  Stamp  appreciated.  E.  A. 
l'’oote,  Tiie  Foote  Hills,  Unionville,  New  York. 


FARM  RAISED  sheplierds— Arthur  Gilson,  DeKaib 
Jimction,  New  Y'ork. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  ^unexcelled.  C.  Paine,  South 
Royalton,  Vermont. 


Sl'RINGER  SPANIELS— Are  you  himting  this  fall? 
Don’t  wait  till  sea.son  starts.  Buy  now — 10  mouth 
natural  lumting  youngsters  $25-$35.  Luettgens,  R.D.  1 
Freeliold,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE  —  A.K.C.  Registered  white  Collie  and 
German  Sliepherd  puppie-s,  champion  breeding.  Dailey 
Bros.  R.F.D.  1.  Ogdensburg,  New  Y'ork. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SALESMEN  WANTED:  Old  established  firm  wants  en¬ 
ergetic  reliable  men  to  sell  quality  line  of  Mineral 
Feed  Supplements,  DDT  Fly  Sprays,  Dairy  Cleansers 
and  Disintectants.  ICnowledgo  of  livestock  and  dairy¬ 
ing  essential.  Full  or  part  time,  protected  territories, 
liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Inc.,  Irving 
Ave.,  Syracuse  3.  New  York, 


WANTED;  Poultryman  on  large  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
farm.  Excellent  ilve-room  house  with  bath  and  cellar 
which  goes  with  job.  Write  or  phone  Hawley  Stock 
Farms,  Batavia,  New  Y'ork.  Plione  Batavia  3117. 


WANTED — Ambitious  sales  representative  with  agricul- 
(ura!  background  desired  by  old  establislied  Eastern 
concern  to  call  on  farm  Implement  dealers  in  the 
.states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Kindly  state 
business  experience,  give  references  and  age.  Previous 
farm  implement  sales  experience  is  a  requisite.  LeRoy 
Plow  Company,  Le  lUiy,  New  York. 


WORKING  FARJI  MANAGER— Experienced  dairy  and 
beef.  Sober,  industrious  and  ambitious.  300  acres, 
modern  buildings,  fully  equipped  and  stocked.  Write 
experience,  references  and  proposed  amoimt  or  basis 
compensation  to  I’ost  Office  Box  308.  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT’S  FARM  CATALOG.  Time  &  Money-Saver— 
Freel  Describes  2790  Bargains — eqpd.  <&  Uneqpd.  dairy, 
beef,  grain,  alfalfa,  truck,  fruit,  poultry  farms.  35 
Stales  Coast-to-Coast.  Write  now  for  your  free  copy  I 
Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y 


FARMS,  homes,  acreage  and  business  properties  for 
sale.  New  Y'ork,  I’ennsylvania,  New  Jersey  areas.  List¬ 
ings  and  broker  cooperation  desired.  Free  list.  John  R. 
Potts  Agency.  New  Itt,  28,  North  Branch.  N.  J.  Phone: 
Somerville  8-255i. 


170  ACRES,  two  and  a  lialf  miles  from  village  on  an 
improved  gravel  road.  30-cow  barn,  some  machinery, 
estimated  200,000  feet  timber,  9-room  house,  electricity, 
running  water.  $5,500.  Harry  G.  Mimii,  Salesman  for 
Frank  Fatta,  Realtor,  Treadwell,  New  York. 


FARMS,  gas  stations,  hotels.  400  acre  dairy  farm  or 
ranch.  200  acres  $6,000.  130  acres,  stock,  tools,  furni¬ 
ture,  $12,000.  50  acres,  $3,600;  $1,80'J  down.  Write 
C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  agent. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  FARM.  114  acres.  Extra  good 
buildings.  Level  fields.  All  equipped.  Dairy  23  head. 
Horses.  Nice  location.  Many  other  good  farms  on 
free  list.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency.  Davenport,  N.  Y. 
Phone  2361. 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE:  30-50  oil  pull  tractor,  $200.00.  28-48 
Gieyliouml  grain  separator,  $300.00.  Birdsell  Clover 
Huller,  $225.00.  All  in  good  running  order.  Wm.  F. 
Gilbert,  Mlddleport,  New  York.  R.  D.  No.  2, 


NEW  36”  CHAIN  SAW.  $100  off  list  price.  C.  Loomis, 
Batnbridge,  New  Y'ork. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


ODD  SIZE  automobile  I  ires  and  tubes  for  any  year 
car.  Write  foi-  prices.  State  your  size.  Robert  B.  Chase. 
Earlville,  New  York. 


PLANTS 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS  and  leaves.  Cut  leaves 
from  S5  named  varieties  25  cents  each.  Send  stamp 
for  complete  list.  Jlr.s.  Bernice  Stanhope,  Dundee, 
New  Y'ork.  Follow  Bunny’s  Violet  signs  from  Keuka 
or  Wayne. 


HONEY 


DELICIOUS  new  crop  Buckwheat.  5  lb.  pail  $1.25 
postpaid  3rd  zone.  Case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $6.00.  60  lb. 
cans  $7.20  F.O.B.  sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Choice  clover-raspberry  —  new  crop.  New 
Y'ork’s  finest  flavored  lioney.  5  lbs.  $1.45- — case  of  six 
5-lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  can  $0.00 
F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk¬ 
shire,  New  Y'ork. 


HONEY'.  Fine  flavor  white  clover  Autumn  flower  blend. 
$7.00,  60  lb.  can.  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  New  York. 


MINK 


D.4RK,  SILKY,  ‘‘Raraapo”  mink.  Your  choice  of  our 
entire  farm.  Units  consisting  of  used  pen,  mother,  and 
four  kits  at  $100.00  per  unit.  F.O.B.  our  farm.  Scot¬ 
land  Hill  Mink  Farm,  Pascack  Road,  Spring  Valley, 
New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

August  6  Issue . Closes  July  22 

August  20  Issue . Closes  August  5 

Sept.  3  Issue . Closes  August  19 

Sept.  17  Issue . Closes  Sept.  2 

SCHOOLS 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

FANCY  Vermont  Maple  Syrup  $6.00.  Grade  A.  $5.00 
Postpaid  3rd  Zone.  W.  H.  DeLong,  Middlebury,  'Vt, 

FRUIT 

FRESH  FROZEN  FRUITS.  Select  (Juality,  for  canning 
or  your  freezer.  Write  for  quotations.  Wayne  Fruit 
Farms,  Sodus.  New  Y’ork. 

HAY 

HAY  CONSUMERS— If  you  feed  during  summer  months 
or  want  to  .save  handling  expense  get  in  touch  with 
J.  W.  Cliristinan,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y 
Tel.— 48-282. 

WANTED:  75  tons  hay,  heavy  clover  mixture.  Write 
M.  L.  Sliaw,  Lowell,  Mass.  R.F.D.  No.  2. 

HAY :  Field-baled  new  hay.  Last  year’s  barn  cured 
hay,  wire  tied.  Straw.  Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Fayetteville. 
N.  Y.  Tel:  391. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FILM:  127,  116,  120.  616.  620.  Four  rolls  $1.00 
Guaranteed.  More  Film,  Box  A-31,  Hemlock.  N.  Y. 

FORM  A  MERCHANDISE  CLUB  of  5.  10,  or  15  mem¬ 
bers.  Earn  quality  cookware,  toasters,  steam  irons, 
silverware,  nylons,  etc.  Small  weekly  payments.  Free 
goods  with  each  member’s  order.  Details  free.  Davison 
&  Carroll,  590  Main,  Middletown,  Conn. 

GIRLS  AND  BOYS  overalls,  sizes  1  to  6,  each  75c. 
Dressmaker.  A.  L.  Gibeault.  New  Haven.  Vt.  Box  71. 

FOR  SALE — 4000  used  potato  crates,  first  class  con¬ 
dition,  25  cents  each.  F.  P.  King,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

LADIES  DRESSES  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49,  Women,  chil¬ 
dren’s.  Wool  Sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men's 
work  clothing,  shoes.  Sliirts,  underwear,  coats,  macki¬ 
naws,  housedresses,  hose,  skirts,  blouses.  Blankets  $1.69, 
bedspreads  $1.99,  towels  35c.*  Housefurnlshings.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Con.siuuers  Sales  Co.  419  63rd  Street, 
Dept.  .lYA,  West  New  York,  New  Jersey. 

OXE  ACT  PEATS  1 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 

FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 

THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 

OH,  DOCTORI 

WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

TO  ORDER  plays,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35  cents 
per  copy  for  ploys  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order,  or  check.  Add 

3c  for  complete  list  of  ploys. 

A  WATCHDOG 
Every  40  Rods 

When  a  fellow  sees  one  of  ouv 
“No  'Trespassing”  signs  h® 

knows  he’s  in  wrong  if  he  s 
caught  —  so  he  thinks  twice  be¬ 
fore  he  barges  in. 

Post  Your  Farm 

OUR  "NO  TRESPASSING" 

SIGNS  AGAIN  AVAILABLE 

During  the  “war  years”,  we 
'were  unable  to  get  satisfactory 
material  for  our  “No  Trespass¬ 
ing”  signs.  Now  we  have  a 
limited  quantity  but  the 
up,  as  listed  below.  No  C.O.D.  s. 

Without  Name  With  Name 
and  Address  and  Address 

12  $  1.50  $  3.50 

SO  6.00  8.00 

100  11.00  13.00 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Arierican  Agriculturist,  July  16,  1949 
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DOWN  THE 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

lOME  PEOPLE  seem  to  think 
that  there  are  more  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  than  the  fig¬ 
ures  given  out  would  indi¬ 
cate.  This  would  seem  to  be 
true,  judging  by  the  way  our  meat  and 
livestock  demand  and  prices  are  act¬ 
ing.  Sharply  fluctuating  livestock  pric¬ 
es  have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

Once  in  a  while  I  talk  with  a  man 
who  says  there  will  not  be  more  than 
enough  meat  and  livestock  to  go 
around  for  the  alance  of  this  year, 
but  the  men  who  are  selling  the  meat 
and  by-products  of  our  livestock  seem 
convinced  that  unless  we  have  a 
change  of  some  kind,  these  products 
have  got  to  work  lower.  “It’s  in  the 
book”  is  usually  their  expression  for 
lower  prices. 

Hot,  dry  weather  always  produces 
a  stagnation  of  meat  sales.  None  of 
us  crave  heavy  stews  and  roasts  while 
experiencing  the  hot  weather  we  have 
been  having.  I  have  heard  that  almost 
every  section  in  the  Northeast  has  had 
at  least  a  few  showers,  which  have 
certainly  been  a  welcome  help.  They 
may  also  help  to  stop  the  downward 
trend  of  our  livestock  prices 

Demand  Does  Affeet  Prices 

These  rapidly  fluctuating  livestock 
markets  really  should  be  appreciated 
by  every  American.  They  show  that  at 
least  we  still  have  one  commodity  that 
is  flexible  to  demand  and  abundant  to 
consumers,  and  that  the  price  they  pay 
is  fair  because  they  adjust  it  them¬ 
selves  daily.  Automobiles  with  their 
steel  shortages,  labor  troubles,  and 
government  controls  are  still  lagging 
behind  in  abundance  and  behind  farm¬ 
ers  in  price  adjustment.  If  housing  or 
rent  controls  had  been  dropped,  the 
housing  problem  would  now  be  solved 
instead  of  the  mess  it  is  still  in. 

The  flexibility  in  price  adjustments 
which  free  enterprise  produces  through 
supply  and  demand  simply  jams  when 
boards,  bureaucrats  and  politicians 
mess  in  and  distribute  other  people’s 
money  and  products.  Production  al¬ 
ways  slows  down,  shortages  develop, 
prices  get  cockeyed;  and  more  of  our 
earnings  are  taken  to  get  them  out 
of  these  messes. 

Farm  support  prices,  farm  controls, 
the  Brannan  Plan,  and  all  the  rest, 
have  proved  to  be  just  so  much  “hog 
wash.”  What  the  farmer  and  the 
Ahierican  people  really  want  is  to  have 
everything  they  buy  operate  on  a  free 
flexible  market  with  prices  established 
^■nd  quoted  each  day,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  prices  the  farmer  receives 
for  the  things  he  sells.  If  government 
spent  a  fraction  of  the  money  it  is  now 
spending  to  see  that  every  price  was 
established  freely  by  the  buyers  them¬ 
selves  without  cartels,  trusts,  com- 
mes,  politics,  or  shenanigans  of  any 
md,  then  the  farmer  and  every  other 
ma,n  would  be  free  to  make  his  own 
iving  by  his  own  efforts.  The  farmer 
as  proved  through  the  years  that  he 

JAM any  county  dispersal 

•f  Rci  ^'^NINCH  selling  his  herd  at  farm  east 

trom  p  Y.  on  Route  244,  easy  to  reach 

enna.  FRIDAY,  JULY  29 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  Accredited,  Bang 
cinat  H  ’  shipment  anywhere,  calfhood  vac- 

1,  '“j-very  healthy,  19  mature  cows;  5  Heifer  Calves; 
lion  Open  Heifers;  2  Bulls.  A  herd  of  sensa- 

_lj  '  1948  DHIA  average  444  lb.  fat— 3.7% 

Ihis’v  2  time  milking.  Doing  much  better 

at  So®'®  milking  80  lb.  now.  Sale  in  big  tent 

a'  12:30  p.M. 

■  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

_  Sales  Manager  &,  Auctioneer 

^  When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturists 


can  produce  abundantly  and  sell  at  the 
price  the  people  will  pay.  Why  not 
every  other  business  and  labor  as  well  ? 

More  Livestoek 

Farmers  are  going  to  produce  more 
livestock  and  feed  on  their  farms.  This 
will  reduce  their  own  surpluses  of 
grains,  reduce  land  in  cultivation,  im¬ 
prove  diets  for  everyone,  improve  their 
own  farms,  and  help  their  labor  prob¬ 
lems.  But  you  don’t  hear  about  that 
from  the  tax-spending  boys  in  Wash¬ 
ington  because  farmers  are  doing  it 
themselves.  If  the  program  for  live¬ 
stock,  of,  by,  and  for  farmers  carried 
millions  or  billions  of  hard  earned 
dollars  into  politicians’  hands,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  sleep  for  the  noise 
they  would  be  making! 

Hay  in  the  Northeast  is  going  to  be 
short.  There  are  reports  of  $25  to  $30 
hay  in  the  field  now.  Second  cuttings 
may  yet  be  good  if  weather  is  right, 
but  new  seedings  have  been  hurt  and 
hay  may  not  be  too  plentiful  next  year 
either.  Quality  and  feeding  value  will 
be  better,  and  with  the  ability  our 
farmers  have  shown  in  other  dry  years 
to  conserve  roughage,  and  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  comparatively  cheap  grains, 
our  livestock  condition  or  numbers 
should  not  suffer. 

—  A.A.  — 

AEW  DAMPSHIRE  HERD 
EARNS  JERSEY  HONORS 

The  University  of  New  Hampshire 
herd  has  been  awarded  its  second  con¬ 
structive  breeder  award  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and  one  UNH 
cow  has  won  the  New  Hampshire  305- 
day  milk  and  fat  championship  in  her 
class. 

The  breeder  award  is  the  highest  giv¬ 
en  to  a  breeder  of  registered  Jerseys. 
The  UNH  herd  averaged  484  pounds  of 


Cornell  Columbus  Laddie,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Jane  of  Vernon.  He  headed 
the  Forest  Farms  herd,  and  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sale,  going  to  the  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  Artificial  Breeders  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Tiffin,  Ohio  for  $530.00. 

The  sale  was  ably  managed  by  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Magnussen  of  Lake  Mills,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Mr.  Magnussen  is  an  authority 
on  Brown  Swiss,  and  is  well  known 
throughout  the  East  for  his  work  with 
the  breed. 

—  A.A.  — 

A  LONG-LIVED  COW 

FAMILY  (Continued  from  page  1) 

famous  animal.  An  early  experience  did 
much  to  strengthen  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  LaMotte  was  born  on  the  farm 
which  he  now  operates.  After  return¬ 
ing  from  the  service  following  the  first 
World  War,  he  became  interested  in 
dairy  cows.  The  herd  on  the  farm  had, 
as  he  says,  never  been  pushed  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  he  failed  to  have  a  full 
appreciation  of  their  producing  quali¬ 
ties.  With  some  money  that  he  had 
earned  the  hard  way,  he  paid  a  stiff 
price  for  a  heifer  who  was  related  to  a 
world’s  champion,  but  was  never  able 
to  get  outstanding  production  from  hei'.v, 
Right  on  the  farm  at  that  time  was  the 
cow  that  was  to  become  the  foundation 
of  a  great  herd. 

The  breeding  program  of  the  herd  is 
base4  on  actual  production.  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  records  have  been  kept 
since  1927,  and  last  year’s  book  shows 
an  average  milk  production  of  11,784 
pounds  of  milk  from  twenty-eight 
cows. 

Mr.  LaMotte’s  statement  that  he  had 
a  profitable  family  of  long-lived  cows 
was  a  distinct  understatement.  Figures 
show  that  the  average  productive  life 
of  dairy  cows  is  around  5  years,  but 
that  figure  has  no  meaning  in  the  La- 


Aggie,  a  15 -year -old 
member  of  the  LaMotte 
herd.  Her  sire  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Bo's  Daisy 
whose  picture  is  shown  on 
page  one,  and  the  dams 
of  the  two  cows  were 
halfsisters.  At  present,  the 
two  cows  have  10  produc¬ 
ing  daughters  and  grand¬ 
daughters  in  the  herd. 


y  .  I 


butterfat.  The  28  classified  cows  also 
averaged  83.92  per  cent  on  a  type 
score  basis  of  100  per  cent  for  a  per¬ 
fect  animal. 

UNH  Dream  Josie  produced  15,312 
pounds  of  milk  and  842  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  as  a  junior  four-year-old  in  win¬ 
ning  the  state  championship.  Her  rec¬ 
ord  also  earns  Medal  of  Merit  and 
Silver  Medal  awards  given  by  the  Club. 
She  has  been  classified  for  type  by  the 
Club  as  Good  Plus. 

—  A.A.  — 

FOREST  FARMS  RROWN 
SWISS  DISPERSAL 


Motte  herd.  To  sum  up,  Mr.  LaMotte 
told  me  that  he  once  figured  the  life¬ 
time  production  of  one  of  the  cows  in 
his  herd,  and  at  actual  prices  brought 
by  milk  over  the  years,  the  total  was 
better  than  $5,000.  How  many  cows  in 
the  Northeast  can  beat  that  record? 

Never  have  such  interesting  letters 
come  to  us  as  those  we  have  received 
concerning  long-lived  cows.  We  want 
more  of  them.  If  you  have  a  cow  or 
a  family  of  cows  that  live  long  and 
produce  heavily,  tell  us  the  story.  From 
these  letters  may  come  real  progress 
in  increasing  the  average  productive 
lifetime  of  our  dairy  cows. 

On  May  13,  Forest  Farms  of  Web-  ~  ~ 

ster.  New  York,  dispersed  its  famous  More  farm  animals  are  poisoned  by 
herd  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle.  The  Forest  lead  than  by  any  of  the  other  metallic 
Farms  herd  has  been  outstanding  in  poisons. 

Brown  Swiss  circles  over  a  number  of 
years.  At  one  time  the  herd  was  headed 
by  the  famous  Nevard  of  Bower  home, 
one  of  the  outstanding  bulls  of  the 
breed  and  the  bull  that  headed  the 
Brown  Swiss  herd  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  Nola  C.  L. 
of  Forest  Farms.  She  brought  $660.00 
and  was  bought  by  Hi-Ho  Farm  of 
Darien,  Connecticut.  Second  was  Dora 
C.  L.  of  Forest  Farms.  She  went  to 
L.  W.  Button,  Rushville,  N.  Y.,  for 
$625.00.  Third  high  was  Nora  L.  of 
Forest  Farms  who  went  to  R.  A. 

Pickel,  Brogueville,  Pa.,  at  $620.00. 

All  three  of  these  cows  were  sired  by 


The  only  horse  that 
doesn’t  need 


Absorbine  now  and  then 

O  Absorbine  is  especially  helpful  in  re¬ 
lieving  windgall,  curb,  thoroughpin  .  .  . 
puffs,  strains  and  bruises.  A  stand-by  for 
50  years  .  .  .  Absorbine  is  used  by  many 
veterinarians.  Does  not  blister  or  remove 
hair.  At  all  druggists  .  .  .  only  $2.50  for 
a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE.. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


WET  CELLAR? 

Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
YOUR  Cellar  dry 

LABAWCO  Type  P 
Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

Ideal  for  wash 
frays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  'round 
use.  ONLY  $6.50! 

Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1 500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  Vt 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50#. 

L.  R.  H.  LABAW  A  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  i  NEW  JERSEY 


"BREEDING 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE' 


Send  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
960  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  Tel.  1085 
Top  Quality  Feeding  Pigs 
6-7  wks  old  —  $10.00  each 
8-9  wks  old  —  $10.50  each 

Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  &  QIC. 

Shipped  COD.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  can 
stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  you 
may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish  your 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Every 
night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  week 
— one  each  night.  Third  week — one  every  other  night. 
Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a  defin¬ 
ite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  break 
the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  Be¬ 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  digestive 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  natu¬ 
ral  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 
drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . .  .  with  Carter’s  Pills  . .  . 
and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporarily. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33#  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE 

PUREBRED  SHEEP  SHOW  AND  SALE 

Saturday,  Juiy  23,  1949  —  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

SHOW  9:00  A.  M.  SALE  1:00  P.  M. 

''AN  ALL  STAR  SHEEP  CLASSIC"  The  Parade  of  Aristocrats 

from  NEW  YORK,  NEW  ENGLAND.  PENNA. 

Hampshires,  Carriedales,  Shropshires,  Darsets,  Cheviots, 

Oxfords,  Suffolks  and  Southdowns 
For  catalog  write 

H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  HOWARD  J.  HILL,  Sale  Mgr. 

Auctioneer  Albion,  New  York 
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HE  FAMILY  that 
plays  together,  stays 
together”  —  but  they 
won’t  play  together 
unless  somebody  sees 
to  it  that  the  stage  is 
set  and  the  necessary 
paraphernalia  is  there. 
Assembling  some  of 
the  games  material 
can  be  part  of  the 
fun,  the  bean  bags 
and  board,  the  stake 
and  rings  for  ring 
toss,  tin  cans  and 
pebbles  for  tossing 
pebbles  into  the  cans 
— any  number  of 
things  when  you  start 
collecting  them. 

Every  family  needs 
some  simple  games. 
These  can  be  wit- 
sharpeners;  domin¬ 
oes,  for  instance,  may  bolster  up  that 
youngster  having  trouble  with  his 
math.  I  know  one  lawyer  who  played 
anagrams  often  because  he  was  a  poor 
speller  and  thought  the  game  would 
help.  A  games  kit  for  grown-ups  might 
have  cards  for  bridge,  pinochle,  rum¬ 
my,  Old  Maid,  flinch  and  authors,  be¬ 
sides  checkerboard  and  checkers,  puz¬ 
zles,  etc.  For  the  children,  old-time 
favorites  including  marbles,  jack¬ 
straws,  playground  ball,  and  the  like 
ought  to  be  within  easy  reach.  Cro¬ 
quet  arid  archery  call  for  more  equip¬ 
ment  but  they  are  games  the  older 
ones  can  enjoy  too.  A  game  kit,  of 
course,  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  horseshoes  for  barnyard  golf. 

Including  even  some  little  pleasure 
every  day  adds  to  family  happiness 
and  does  things  for  one’s  outlook  on 
life!  These  pleasures  need  not  mean 
a  lot  of  expense.  A  college  president 
whose  vacations  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  managed  to  get  a  break  in  his 
routine  by  walking  to  work  and  re¬ 
turning  home  by  as  many  different 
routes  as  possible.  A  little  surprise  in 
the  place  or  way  of  serving  a  meal 
may  be  the  change  needed  for  the  day, 
such  as  eating  on  the  porch  or  picnic- 
ing  in  the  backyard. 

Handy  trays  and  baskets,  tables  and 
chairs  that  can  be  moved  readily  make 
these  changes  easy.  With  a  little 
thought  and  planning  ahead  and  with 
the  help  of  each  member  of  the  family, 
this  should  not  make  extra  work  for 
the  homemaker. 

"Quiz”  Fun 

Real  fun  stimulates  and  refreshes 
you  both  physically  and  mentally.  The 
Twenty  Questions  program  on  the  ra¬ 
dio  is  a  good  example  of  how  an  idea, 
started  as  a  game  by  a  father,  mother 
and  young  son,  can  sharpen  wits  and 
challenge  even  the  best  informed  to 
answer  correctly.  Any  meal  offers  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  journey  of  imagination, 
tracing  to  its  source  coffee  or  tea,  pep¬ 
per,  spices,  flour,  salt,  sugar,  tropical 
fruits,  and  so  on! 

To  promote  “quiz”  fun,  have  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  an  atlas,  and  if  possible  an 
encyclopedia  within  easy  reach  in  case 
they  are  needed.  It  may  save  a  lot  of 
argument,  besides  cinching  the  correct 
information  while  the  subject  is  hot! 
Other  books  to  keep  on  hand  are  those 
illustrating  the  birds  and  wild  flowers 
of  your  region.  You  can  spend  as  much 
or  as  little  as  you  like  on  such  books. 
Small  pocketsize  ones,  in  color,  may  be 
had  at  the  five-and-dime  store.  Then 
when  a  new  bird  or  a  different  flower 
appears  it  can  be  identified  on  the 
spot. 

Children  enjoy  having  a  pet  turtle 
to  watch,  or  a  bowl  of  goldfish,  and 
they  like  to  feed  them  and  change  the 
water.  One  seven-year-old  that  I  know 
has  a  bowl  of  tadpoles  that  he  collected 
himself  and  is  watching  grow.  He  told 
me  gravely  the  other  day  that  when 
they  turn  into  frogs,  he  must  let  them 


The  men — and  the  boy — were  the  chefs 
at  this  steak  dinner.  They  did  a  wonder¬ 
ful  job,  as  the  guests  testified  after¬ 
wards!  They  are,  from  left  to  right,  J.  C. 
Nienstedt,  Judge  A.  H.  Warner,  and  Aus¬ 
tin  Jr.,  of  Baiting  Hollow,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


high  school  teachers  who  spent  most 
of  her  timte  reading  aloud  to  our  third- 
year  Engiish  class.  I  don’t  remember 
anything  else  she  did,  but  I  do  recall 
the  thrill  of  going  to  class  each  day 
and  hearing  another  chapter  of  Dick¬ 
ens’  “Tale  of  Two  Cities.”  No  pupil  in 
that  class  was  ever  late  or  ever  missed 
a  day. 

Even  a  tedious  task  can  be  fun  when 
a  family  does  it  together  while  listen¬ 


go  free.  This  same 
youngster  has  his  own 
little  vegetable  patch 
from  which  he  derives 
fun,  for  he  loves  to  see 
the  seeds  turn  into  vege¬ 
tables. 

A  treasured  memory 
of  my  own  childhood  is 
that  of  the  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  walks  that  we 
children  had  with  my 
father  and  mother,  over 
by  the  spring,  through 
the  pasture,  and  the 
knowledge  of  trees  and 
plants  that  we  gained 
on  those  walks.  I  al¬ 
ways  feel  sorry  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  can’t  tell  one  tree  from  an¬ 
other,  for  I  think  they  miss  so  much 
in  life. 


Heading  Aloud 

One  of  the  nicest  forms  of  family 
fun  is  reading  aloud.  When  an  excit¬ 
ing  continued  story  is  read  from  eve¬ 
ning  to  evening,  even  for  a  short  time, 
it  becomes  something  that  the  whole 
family  looks  forward  to  eagerly.  I 
know  one  family  that  read  all  of  the 
Sherlock  Holmes  stories  this  way;  and 
even  in  after  years  whenever  they  as¬ 
sembled,  they  always  saved  time  to 
read  a  story  together,  remembering 
what  keen  pleasure  it  had  brought 
them  in  the  years  gone  by. 

This  recalls  to  my  mind  one  of  my 
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ing  to  a  good  tale.  Nut  cracking,  for 
instance;  also,  picking  and  sorting 
rags  for  rugs;  darning,  mending,  and 
hand-sewing.  They  all  go  faster  if  done 
while  another  member  reads  to  the 
group. 

Unfortunately,  the  radio  and  the 
movies  tend  to  crowd  out  family  and 
individual  reading,  with  the  result  that 
many  boys  and  girls  are  failing  to  be¬ 
come  “good  readers”  at  any  early  age. 
They  not  only  miss  the  fun  and  fascin¬ 
ation  of  reading  books,  but  also  find 
themselves  greatly  handicapped  in 
college,  where  a  wide  vocabulary, 
rapid  reading,  and  quick  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  reading  matter  are  essential. 

Recreational  Helps 

Many  recreational  helps  are  avail¬ 
able,  both  for  home  fun  and  commun¬ 
ity  fun.  The  Home  Department  of 
your  County  Extension  Service  has 
leaflets  or  bulletins  which  would  be 
helpful  in  the  matter  of  games,  crafts, 
parties,  outdoor  cookery  and  the  like. 
They  may  have  a  small  charge  for 
some  of  them  but  others  are  free. 

Another  good  source  of  material  is 
the  National  Recreation  Association, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y.  The  following  leaflets  and  book¬ 
lets  may  be  ordered  from  them; 

Craft  Projects,  that  can  be  made 
with  inexpensive  and  discarded  ma¬ 
terials  (MP256),  25  cents.  Make  Your 
Own  Games  (MP332),  15  cents.  Out¬ 
line  Guide  in  Art  and  Craft  Activities, 
at  different  age  levels  (MP258),  10 
cents.  Make  Your  Own  Puzzle 
(MP333),  15  cents.  Home  Play,  fun 
for  the  whole  family  together,  75 
cents.  Mental  Games  (MP323),  20 
cents.  Singing  and  Playing  in  the 
Home  (MP165),  10  cents.  Homemade 
Play  Apparatus  (MP277),  25  cents. 
Outdoors  indoors,  nature  through  a 
window,  inside  a  room,  75  cents. 


VERY  family  has  a  favorite 
pickle  or  relish  and  practical¬ 
ly  every  hostess  has  her  par- 
ticular  specialty  that  she  trots 
out  when  the  occasion  warrants  put¬ 
ting  her  best  foot  forward. 

Of  course  the  old  standbys,  the  dill 
pickle,  the  pepper  relish  and  the  other 
usual  ones,  would  be  on  the  cellar 
shelves,  too.  I  know  I  wouldn’t  want  to 
do  without  any  of  these,  but  we  take 
them  for  granted.  It’s  the  somewhat 
unusual,  though  not  necessarily  diffi¬ 
cult,  recipe  that  is  given  here. 


PICKLED  CRABAPPLES 

4  cups  vinegar  </a  teaspoon  oil  of  cloves 

4  cups  sugar  4  to  5  pints  of  the  fruit 

'/4  teaspoon  oil  of  cinnamon 

Wash  and  remove  blossom  ends  of 
firm  crabapples  of  uniform  size.  Do 
not  pare  them;  leave  stems  on.  Boil 
sugar  and  vinegar  together  to  make  a 
sirup.  Add  the  spice  oils  (which  may 
be  purchased  at  a  drugstore).  Add  the 
apples  and  as  soon  as  the  siijup  boils 
around  them,  remove  from  the  stove 
and  let  stand  overnight.  In  the  morn¬ 


ing,  pack  into  sterilized  jars  and  pro¬ 
cess  8  minutes  in  boiling  water  bath. 

After  processing,  the  sealed  pickles 
should  be  stored  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 

The  spice  oils  help  to  give  a  clearer 
product  but  you  may  prefer  the  flavor 
of  the  natural  spices;  if  so,  then  tie  in 
a  bag  or  piece  of  cheesecloth  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spices  and  cook  with  the  sirup, 
leaving  the  bag  in  the  sirup  until  ap¬ 
ples  are  packed  into  jars:  1  tablespoon 
whole  allspice,  1  tablespoon  stick  cin¬ 
namon,  1  tablespoon  whole  cloves,  1 
tablespoon  blade  mace. 

By  varying  the  spice  oils  slightly  the 
same  sirup  is  good  for  pickling  car¬ 
rots,  beets,  string  beans  and  pears.  For 
each  quart  of  vinegar  and  4  cups  of 
sugar,  allow  teaspoon  oil  of  cloves 
and  %  teaspoon  oil  of  cinnamon,  and 
remember  to  add  the  oils  after  the  su¬ 
gar  and  vinegar  have  been  cooked  un¬ 
til  slightly  thick. 

SPICED  CARROTS 

For  Spiced  Carrots,  scrape  whole 
baby  carrots.  Cook  in  boiling  water 
until  barely  tender;  drain.  Place  in  hot 
sterilized  jars  and  pour  on  the  hot 
pickling  sirup;  seal.  A  whole  clove 
may  be  stuck  into  each  carrot  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Tiny  whole  beets,  wax  or  green 
beans,  or  flowerets  of  cauliflower  may 
be  spiced  in  the  same  way. 

PICKLED  PEARS 

Use  whole  Seckel  pears  or  larger 
ones,  halved  or  quartered.  Peel  pears, 
remove  blossom  ends  but  keep  stems 
on.  Simmer  pears  gently  until  tender 
and  slightly  transparent;  pack  into 


hot  sterilized  jars,  pour  on  the  hot 
pickling  sirup  and  seal. 

SWEET  GHERKINS 

2  quarts  small  green  cu-  I  tablespoon  celery  seed 
cumbers  of  uniform  size  2  tablespoons  stick  cinna- 
2  quarts  vinegar  mon 

4  cups  sugar  2  tablespoons  whole  cloves 

2  tablespoons  whole  all-  '/j  cup  white  mustard  seed 
spice 

Cover  washed  cucumbers  with  boil¬ 
ing  brine  made  of  2  %  quarts  water  and 
2  cups  salt;  let  stand  for  24  hours, 
weighting  down  the  cucumbers  if  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  them  under.  Drain  and 
cover  them  with  vinegar  brought  to 
boiling  point.  Let  stand  another  24 
hours;  drain;  save  the  vinegar  and  add 
other  ingredients  to  it.  Heat  to  boiling 
and  pour  over  the  cucumbers  which 
have  been  packed  in  jars.  Seal.  Makes 
2  quarts. 


PICKLED  PEPPERS 

.  Either  red  or  green  peppers  may  be 
pickled  in  this  way  but  the  green  is 
more  apt  to  lose  color  and  not  be  so 
attractive  as  the  red.  I  find  the  strips 
of  red  pickled  pepper  very  decorative 


(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Cotton  Picking 
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\ 
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, 

/  3041 
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No.  3054.  Brief-sleeved  blouse  with 
a  smartly  scalloped  yoke,  saddle 
stitched  in  contrast,  has  a  high  hug¬ 
ging  neckline  —  a  natural  for  pearls. 
Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  114  yards  39-inch. 
No.  2436.  Twin  fabric  dress  with 
smart  shoulder  closing  takes  well  to 
a  pastel  chambray  with  a  frosty  eyelet 
yoke.  Sizes  11-19.  Size  15,  214  yards 
35-inch:  114  yards  35-inch  contrast. 
No.  2975.  Completely  casual  dress 
with  new  sloping  shoulder  line  is  but¬ 
toned  all  the  way  down  for  a  slim  trim 
line.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  18  re¬ 
quires  4  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  3041.  Lantern  sleeved  dress  to 


make  of  companion  cottons  has  a 
moulded  midriff  to  tie  in  with  a  sash. 
Sizes  4-12.  Size  8  requires  1%  yards 
checkered  fabric  with  114  yards  plain. 
No.  2002.  Angelic  little  yoke  dress 
has  pretty  pleats  fore  and  aft  to  give 
freedom  for  play.  Size  6  months,  1,2,3. 
Size  2,  1%  yards  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents  for 
our  new  Summer  Fashion  Book  which  has 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


FARM 

FREEZER/^ 

FACTS^>*i^  ^ 
FANCIES 


Short-time  Storage 


T 


|00  MUCH  emphasis  cannot  be 
put  upon  proper  packaging  of 
foods  for  the  freezer.  Often  the 
difference  between  a  poor  and 
S'  good  product  depends  upon  the  con¬ 
tainer  used  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
sealed.  Frozen  foods  will  deteriorate  if 
iiot  properly  protected. 

However,  the  homemaker  who  gets 
the  most  good  out  of  her  freezer  uses 
it  for  short-time  storage  as  well  as  for 
longer  periods.  General  Electric’s  Con¬ 
sumers  Institute  has  been  experiment- 
iJ^g  with  items  which  are  apt  to  be 
used  within  a  short  time  and  it  makes 
several  good  suggestions.  It  empha¬ 
sizes  that  the  storage  period  is  for 
two  Weeks  or  less  and  that  if  there  is 
even  a  slight  chance  that  the  food  will 
he  kept  longer  in  storage,  it  should  be 
wrapped  in  the  regudar  way: 

I'  Buy  a  week’s  supply  of  bread, 
heep  out  whatever  amount  you  need 
immediate  use,  put  the  remaining 


loaves  in  the  freezer  in  their  original 
waxed  paper  or  ordinary  cellophane 
wrapper.  If  the  bread  isn’t  wrapped 
when  bought,  ordinary  waxed  paper 
will  be  suitable  for  two  weeks  or  less. 

2.  Rolls,  coffee  cakes  or  nearly  any 
other  baked  goods  can  be  frozen  right 
in  the  cardboard  box  in  which  they 
are  sold. 

3.  Hamburger  is  highly  perishable. 
If  you  buy  it  to  be  used  more  than  a 
day  later,  then  it  should  be  frozen.  If 
you  are  going  to  eat  it  in  two  weeks 
or  less,  merely  form  it  into  hamburger 
patties  or  a  meat  loaf  and  place  it  in 
a  covered  container.  Refrigerator  left¬ 
over  dishes  with  glass  covers  or  with 
oiled  silk  covers  are  satisfactory.  This 


JUNK 

In  cleaning  drawer  or  closet  shelf 
I  always  argue  with  myself. 

For  if  I  toss  a  thing  away 

I  know  I'll  live  to  roe  the  day. 

While  if  I  plan  to  use  it  still, 

I  know,  of  course,  I  never  will. 

And  whereupon,  I  now  beseech 

Some  modern  college  please  to  teach 
Along  with  all  the  ether  bunk 
A  course  in  analyzing  junk. 

— Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Heme  Bureau  News 


same  procedure  applies  to  chops  which 
are  to  be  eaten  within  two  weeks. 
When  storing  chops  or  hamburger  pat¬ 
ties,  place  a  double  thickness  of  cello¬ 
phane  or  aluminum  foil  between  each 
piece  to  prevent  them  from  freezing 
together.  Ordinary  waxed  paper  is  apt 
to  absorb  water  and  stick  to  the  meat. 

4.  Left-over  cooked  meat  and  fowl 
may  be  kept  for  two  weeks  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  container  or  wrapped  in  waxed 
paper. 

5.  Ground  meat  for  household  pets 
is  generally  purchased  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  last  a  week  or  two.  Divide 
it  into  one-meal  portions  and  freeze 
in  a  covered  container. 

6.  For  short-time  storage  you  can 
re-use  aluminum  foil.  If  you  had  a 
turkey  wrapped  in  aluminum  foil  for 
several  months  and' it  was  torn  in  re¬ 
moving  it,  cut  the  foil  into  small  pieces 
and  use  again. 

7.  Glass  freezer  jars  are  also  ex¬ 
cellent  for  left-over  stews,  soups,  etc. 
They  can  be  used  time  after  time. 

These  suggestions  are  particularly 
useful  for  those  who  have  their  freezer 
near  the  kitchen. 

—  A.A.  — 

WHOLESOME  DRIED 
FRUIT  RAR 

From  the  California  Experiment 
Station  comes  this  recipe  for  dried 
fruit  candy: 

2  cups  sugar  I  cup  liquid  pectin 

2  cups  light  corn  sirup  I  cup  chopped  dried 

I'/j  cups  tart  fruit  Juice  OR  sweet  fruit  such  as  prunes. 
Juice  with  2  teaspoons  lemon  juice  apricots  or  figs. 

Cook  sugar,  corn  sirup,  fruit  juice 
and  pectin  to  223  degrees  F.  or  to  a 
very  stiff  jelly  test.  Usually  in  making 
fruit  jellies  the  test  is  to  cook  until  the 
mixture  runs  off  a  large  spoon  in  sep¬ 
arate  drops  which  “sheet”  together. 
For  this  candy,  the  mixture  should  be 
cooked  a  little  longer.  Remove  from 
stove,  mix  in  the  dried  fruit.  Pour  into 
an  oiled  baking  tin  or  other  shallow 
pan  to  cool  and  become  solid  over¬ 
night.  Cut  to  the  desired  size.  Roll 
pieces  in  coarse  sugar  or  shredded 
cocoanut. 

—  A.A.  — 

PARTY  PICKUES 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

in  or  on  salads,  delicious  in  potato 
salad  and  my  only  source  of  red  color 
when  it  comes  time  to  make  pepper 
relish. 

Wash  and  remove  seeds  from  the 
peppers,  cut  into  strips,  cover  with 
boiling  water  for  2  minutes;  remove 
and  plunge  into  ice  water.  Let  stand 
10  minutes;  pack  solidly  into  jars. 
Cover  to  overflowing  with  a  vinegar 
sirup  made  by  boiling  together  for  3 
minutes  vinegar  and  sugar  in  the 
proportion  of  1%  cups  sugar  per  pint 
of  vinegar.  Seal  and  keep  in  a  cool 
place. 

^  PICKLED  NASTURTIUM  SEEDS 

2  cups  nasturtium  seeds  '/*  cup  salt 
(green)  I  cup  sugar 

I  cup  water  I  cup  vinegar 

Make  brine  of  salt  and  water;  soak 
seeds  in  it  2  days,  drain,  put  in  jars. 
Heat  sugar  and  vinegar  to  boiling 
point,  pour  over  seeds.  Seal.  Makes  1 
pint.  These  may  be  used  in  place  of 
capers — also  good  in  potato  salad. 

CANTALOUP  PICKLE 

I  cup  vinegar  I  tablespoon  stick  cinnU' 

4  cups  water  mon 

4  cups  sugar  I  tablespoon  whole  cloves 

I  tablespoon  whole  allspice  Cantaloup  (about  3  lbs.) 

Cut  fresh  cantaloup  into  sections  of 
size  desired;  cover  with  brine  made  by 
dissolving  ^4  cup  salt  per  quart  of  wa¬ 
ter;  soak  for  3  hours;  drain.  Mix  vine¬ 
gar,  water,  sugar  and  spices  tied  in 
spice  bag;  boil  mixture  5  minutes.  Add 
drained  cantaloujs;  boil  rapidly  10 
minutes.  Let  mixture  stand  overnight; 
drain;  save  sirup  and  cook  until  it 
coats  a  spoon.  Return  cantaloup  to 
sirup  and  cook  until  cantaloup  is  clear, 
about  an  hour.  Remove  spice  bag,  pack 
cantaloup  into  clean,  sterile,  hot  jars, 
cover  with  boiling  sirup  and  seal.  Tiny 
baby  cantaloups  pickled  in  this  way 
are  a  specialty  of  some  high  class  eat¬ 
ing  places.  — G.  W.  H. 


THERE'S  A 
DOMINO  SUGAR 
FOR  EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD  USE! 


Dofiuno^ 

*^'>e  Sugar, 
®'®''ulated 


means: 
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RECORD  CHARTt  a  breeding 

chart  is  very  handy  on  any  farm. 
Such  a  chart  on  which  you  can 
keep  breeding  and  freshening  rec¬ 
ords  plus  a  booklet  on  Pcnovoxil 
for  treating  white  scours  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Write  to  E.  R. 
SQUIBB  &  SONS,  Dept.  AG-4,  745 
5th  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

WELDING:  In  cooperation  with 
the  Vocational  Agriculture  Service 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the 
JAMES  F.  LINCOLN  ARC  WELD¬ 
ING  FOUNDATION,  Cleveland  I, 
Ohio,  has  prepared  a  manual  on 
farm  welding.  The  manual  will  be 
sent  to  any  American  Agriculturist 
subscriber  upon  receipt  of  25  cents 
to  cover  cost  of  distribution. 

HEATER  ESTIMATE:  The  utica 

RADIATOR  CORPORATION,  2205 
Dwyer  Avenue,  Utica  2,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  glad  to  have  their  nearest  deal¬ 
er  give  you  a  free  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  a  heating  system. 

TIRE  REPAIRS:  The  Goodyear 

TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 
has  a  new  method  of  repairing 
slight  injuries  to  tires  used  off 
the  road.  Injuries  which  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  too  deeply  into  the  tire  are 
repaired  quickly  without  removing 
the  tire  by  using  a  light,  portable 
electrically  operated  vulcanizer. 
The  equipment  is  called  the  Schlag- 
el  Air-Welder  and  the  rubber  for 
repair  is  called  Air-Weld  rubber. 

2,4-D  SPRAYER:  the  g.  l.  f., 

Ithaca,  New  York  is  offering  a  com¬ 
plete  and  advanced  line  of  low- 
pressure  field  sprayers  suitable  for 
applying  2,4-D  and  designed  to 
mount  on  the  front  or  rear  of  most 
tractors  with  standard  power  take¬ 
off  shafts. 

NEW  COOLER:  A  new  milk 

cooler  which  opens  from  the  front 
rather  than  the  top  is  made  by  the 
GLOBE  MILKER  COMPANY  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  It  is  available 
in  sizes  from  2  to  12  cans  and  will 
cool  milk  from  98  to  below  50  de¬ 
grees  in  less  than  an  hour.  A  built- 
in  pump  draws  icy  water  from  the 
floor  of  the  cooler  and  sprays  it 
on  the  cans. 

The  Marietta  Concrete 
Corporation,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
today  announced  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  "air- 
cell"  concrete  stave  silo 
with  insulation  qualities 
that  practically  eliminate 
the  danger  of  winter  silage¬ 
freezing,  which  is  now  be¬ 
ing  used  in  the  construction 
of  all  Marietta  Concrete 
Silos. 

Effective  air  insulation  is 
provided  by  the  use  of  a 
new  "air-cell"  stave — a  rad¬ 
ical,  even  revolutionary  de¬ 
parture  from  the  customary 
solid  concrete  stave. 

In  addition  to  its  insulating  quali¬ 
ties,  the  new  stave  affords  greater 
strength  with  less  weight.  Although  it 
is  IV2  inches  thicker,  the  stave  weighs 
approximately  60  pounds.  Strength  is 
attributed  to  the  truss-like  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  fact  that  the  stave  can  be 
tamped  on  ail  sides  with  a  great  re¬ 
sulting  density. 

The  stave  was  developed  by  Mari¬ 
etta  engineers  after  13  years  of  pa¬ 
tient  research,  the  goal  being  to  find 
a  means  of  ending  costly  silage¬ 
freezing  which  in  severe  winter  weath¬ 
er  usually  brings  a  heavy  loss  of 
stored  feed. 

Farmers  interested  in  the  new  Air- 
Cell  Silo  are  invited  to  write  to  the 
MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION, 
Marietta,  Ohio,  for  free  literature  and 
descriptive  material. 
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CHICKEN  RECIPES 


G 


OOD  to  the  last  bite — that  can 
be  the  motto  where  chicken 
is  concerned.  Here  are  deli¬ 
cious  ways  to  serve  it,  some 
for  cooked  chicken,  others  for 
raw.  The  first  one  is  quite  festive  in 
individual  casseroles — you  could  use 
the  same  idea  in  a  family-sized  baking- 
dish. 

INDIVIDUAL  CHICKEN  PIES 


l',2  exps  chopped  cooked  I'/:  cups  medium  cream 
chicken  sauce 

1  <72  cups  cooked  diced  Salt,  pepper 

potato  '/2  cup  grated  cheese 

1/2  cup  diced  cooked  carrots  Pastry 
or  celery 

2  tables, .jons  finely  minced  onion 

Combine  chicken,  potatoes,  carrots 
and  onion.  Add  cheese  and  cream  sauce. 
Season  to  taste.  Place  in  individual 


baking  dishes.  Roll  out  pastry,  cut 
slightly  larger  than  baking  dishes  .  .  . 
place  on  top  of  chicken  mixture;  cut 
slits  in  pastry.  Bake  in  moderately  hot 
oven,  400  degrees  F.,  until  pastry  is 
nicel.y  browned  and  filling  begins  to 
bubble. 


LEFT-OVER  CHICKEN  SOUP 


I  chicken  carcass 
6  cups  water 
I  cup  diced  carrots 
','2  cup  sliced  onions 
!4  cup  parsley 


3  tablespoons  barley 
'/2  teaspoon  salt 
'4  teaspoon  paprika 
Left-over  gravy 
I  cup  celery  and  leaves 


Cover  bones,  skin  and  left-over  meat 
with  the  water;  cover  the  kettle  and  let 
simmer  for  1  hour.  Add  vegetables  and 
let  simmer  for  an  hour  more.  Strain; 
add  left-over  gravy,  reheat  and  serve. 
If  the  carcass  is  small,  add  a  chicken 
bouillon  cube  for  fiavor. 


CHICKEN  ROLL 

2  cups  flour  %  cup  milk 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder  I  cup  minced  cooked 

Vi  teaspoon  salt  chicken,  seasoned  to 

5  tablespoons  shortening  taste 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt  to¬ 
gether;  cut  in  shortening  until  fat  is 
mealy;  add  milk,  knead  slightly;  roll  to 
%-inch  thickness.  Spread  with  minced, 
seasoned  chicken,  roll  up  like  a  jelly 
roll  and  bake  15  to  18  minutes  in  a 
hot  oven,  425  degrees  F.  Serve  sliced 
with  hot  chicken  gravy  or  white  sauce. 

The  roll  may  be  sliced  crosswise  be¬ 
fore  cooking  and  each  slice  placed  cut 
side  down  in  a  buttered  pan. 

TOMATOED  CHICKEN 


volume.  Then  it  will  jelly  without  the 
aid  of  additional  gelatin.  One  small 
carrot,  a  slice  of  onion,  1  celery  rib  or 
a  few  celery  leaves,  1  clove  and  2  pep¬ 
percorns  added  during  cooking  give  fine 
flavor.  If  the  bird  is  an  old  one,  add  1 
tablespoon  of  vinegar  at  the  beginning 
of  cooking. 

CHICKEN  RICE  CUSTARDS 

%  cup  cooked  chicken,  cut  Paprika  to  taste 

in  small  pieces  I  cup  milk 

%  cup  rice,  cooked  and  2  eggs,  beaten 

seasoned  Nutmeg 

Salt  to  taste 

Mix  fine-chopped  chicken  with  equal 
quantity  of  cooked,  seasoned,  dry  rice. 
To  each  cupful  and  a  half  of  these  com¬ 
bined  ingredients  add  salt  and  paprika 
to  taste,  one  cupful  of  milk  and  2  beat¬ 
en  eggs. 

Heat  mixture  over  hot  water,  ijut  in¬ 
to  buttered  custard  cups;  set  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water,  dust  grated  nutmeg  light¬ 
ly  over  tops;  bake  in  moderate  oven 
until  set;  serve  hot.  4  to  6  servings. 

CHICKEN  SALAD 

I  cup  diced  chicken  '/s  teaspoon  scraped  onion 

French  dressing  or  few  drops  fresh  onion 

'/2  slice  pineapple  or  '/s  cup  juice 

drained,  crushed  pine-  Salad  dressing 
apple  I/s  cup  shredded  toasted 

1/2  cup  diced  celery  almonds 

Marinate  chicken  with  French  dress¬ 
ing  for  one  hour  or  longer  before  mix¬ 
ing  the  salad.  Drain  if  necessary.  Add 
pineapple,  celery,  onion  and  almonds. 
Add  just  enough  salad  dressing  to 
moisten  the  ingredients.  Taste  and  sea¬ 
son  with  salt,  pepper  if  necessary.  Chill 
and  when  served,  garnish  with  a  few 
of  the  shredded  almonds.  Makes  2  cups. 

in  - 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


Luck  Was  With  Me 


W 


I  HEN  I  dug  up  a  big  border  a 
year  ago  last  fall,  dividing  all 

_  perennials,  the  old  sweet 

alyssum  edging  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  So  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
change  to  another  variety. 

The  old  one,  maritimum,  had  kept 
itself  reseeded  for  years.  Last  year 


I  bought  seed  of  a  new  dwarf,  com¬ 
pact  alyssum,  Little  Gem,  and  seeded 
around  the  edges  of  the  border  and 
wondered  if  it  would  reseed  as  freely 
as  maritimum.  This  spring  I  had  my 
answer;  it  had  done  fully  as  well  as  the 
older  variety,  except  where  the  soil  had 
been  disturbed.  The  reseeded  part  was 
up  and  in  bloom  before  I  could  get  new 
plants  started.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
change  because  of  the  much  neater 
appearance  but  I  do  miss  the  fraeranop 
of  the  old  kind. 

On  my  dining  table  is  a  fine  bunch 
of  snapdragons  from  plants  which  sur¬ 
vived  the  mild  winter.  Pansies  also 
came  through  without  protection  in 
many  cases. 

Again  to  the  mild  winter  I  attribute 
my  success  at  rooting  cuttings  from 
my  hardy  pinks.  While  rejuvenating 
another  border  last  fall,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  clean  haul  of  the  edg¬ 
ing  of  pinks.  They  had  been  there  12 
years  and  were  quite  woody  in  the 
center;  some  had  disappeared  alto¬ 
gether.  So  I  said,  “Here  goes  nothing,” 
pinched  out  some  tops  from  each  va¬ 
riety,  set  them  in  flats  containing  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  soil,  put  them  in 
a  sheltered  corner  on  the  south  side 
of  the  garage,  watered  them  if  they 
seemed  to  need  it,  and  just  let  them  be. 

In  early  spring  some  had  not  started 
roots,  but  I  forced  myself  to  be  patient 
— they  weren’t  in  anybody’s  way!  When 
the  growing  season  really  started,  I 
was  delighted  to  see  young  leaves 
starting.  I  transplanted  the  plants  to 
replace  the  old  ones  and  felt  lucky  in¬ 
deed  to  have  my  old  friends  with  me 
still.  I  had  grown  the  originals  from 
fine  seed  and  would  have  been  sorry 
not  to  have  them,  even  though  I  had 
little  hope  of  getting  results  when  I 
made  those  cuttings  last  fall. 

As  it  is,  many  of  them  are  blooming 
this  season.  If  the  winter  had  been  as 
cold  as  ordinary,  I  believe  that  some 
protection,  a  coldframe  at  least,  would 
have  been  necessary. 

—  A.A.  — 

WEDDING  HINT 

The  farsighted  bride-to-be  makes  a 
list  of  each  wedding  present  and  the 
sender’s  name  as  soon  as  the  gift  ar¬ 
rives — and  she  writes  her  thank-you 
notes  promptly  to  avoid  spending  her 
honeymoon  over  a  desk. 


I  S’A-lb.  chicken  3  carrots,  sliced 

4  tablespoons  fat  or  salad  I  cup  cooked  mushrooms, 
oil  sliced 

I  large  onion,  sliced  1 1/2  cups  cooked  peas 
21/2  cups  stewed  tomatoes  1/2  ‘teaspoon  salt 
2  tablespoons  molasses  Dash  of  pepper 
I  diced  green  pepper  Paprika  to  taste 

Clean  and  cut  the  chicken  in  pieces 
to  serve.  Season  it  with  salt,  pepper 
and  paprika.  Fry  in  hot  fat  or  oil  with 
onion  until  brown.  Add  tomato,  mo¬ 
lasses,  carrots  and  green  pepper.  Cover 
and  cook  slowly  until  chicken  is  tender, 
about  1)4  hours.  Before  serving,  add 
mushrooms,  peas  and  seasonings;  cook 
just  long  enough  to  heat  them.  Serve 
with  boiled  rice.  Serves  6. 

LAYERED  PRESSED  CHICKEN 

I  medium  size  cooked  fowl  1/2  cup  finely  chopped  pars- 
6  hard  cooked  eggs  ley 

Concentrated  stock 

Boil  chicken  until  very  tender;  re¬ 
move  meat  from  bones,  setting  aside 
skin  and  bones;  separate  dark  and  light 
meat  and  chop  fine;  separate  egg 
whites  and  yolks  and  chop  fine.  Moisten 
each  of  the  four  with  chicken  stock; 
taste  each  and  add  more  seasoning  if 
necessary.  Arrange  in  layers  in  a  4  to 
5-cup  pan^ — dark  meat,  egg  yolk,  pars¬ 
ley,  light  meat  and  egg  white.  Let 
stand  overnight  in  a  cold  place,  prefer¬ 
ably  covered  and  weighted.  Serve  plain 
sliced  or  cut  into  pieces  as  salad  with 
any  preferred  dressing. 

To  prepare  the  bird  for  stewing,  cut 
up  as  for  fricassee.  Just  cover  with 
water  (about  6  cups  for  4  lbs.)  and 
add  1)4  teaspoons  salt.  Simmer  until 
meat  is  tender.  Remove  meat  from 
water  and  boil  stock  to  about  )4  its 


HOMEMADE  CLOTHES  CLOSET 


If  your  home  lacks  enough  clothes  closets  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  family,  you 
might  make  some  inexpensive  wardrobes  like  this  one  devised  by  girls  in  a  class 
in  household  management  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics.  It's 
just  a  rod  stretched  between  tiered  orange  crates  (which  serve  as  shelves),  cut" 
tained  by  cotton  material.  The  closet  was  designed  by  the  girls  for  a  real  hom«z 
that  of  Mrs.  James  H.  McCarthy  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  in  the  picture,  Joan  McCarthy, 
left,  shows  Miss  Betty  Hollenbeck,  a  member  of  the  class,  what  good  u*o 
family  is  making  of  their  additional  storage  space. 
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One  of  the  best  ways  to  teach  a 
child  not  to  be  afraid  of  animals  is 
to  let  him  have  a  pet  of  his  own 
and  learn  how  to  handle  it.  Ground¬ 
less  fears  dissolve  with  acquaint¬ 
anceship. 


Help  Your  €hUd  to  Get  Rid  ot  Fear 


By  MARY  GEISLER  PHILLIPS 


No.  6  in  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Child 
Development,  based  on  discussions  at 
Cornell  University  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Leon  Yarrow. 

[  O  MANY  things  in  the  world 
are  new  and  strange  to  the 
four-year-old  that  it’s  not 
surprising  when  he  develops 
fears,  often  of  harmless  ob¬ 
jects,  strange  people,  or  unknown 
places.  These  apprehensions  are  very 
real  to  him  and  may  have  far-reaching 
results  on  his  personality. 

If  he  is  repeatedly  subjected  to  fear, 
such  as  that  of  severe  punishment,  he 
may  become  permanently  belligerent  or 
overly  timid  and  cowardly.  Scientists 
have  found  that  a  child  brought  up  in 
constant  fear  usually  shows  little  or¬ 
iginality  or  initiative,  and  physical  dis¬ 
turbances  sometimes  are  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  it. 

Hide  Your  Fears 

The  mother  plays  an  important  part 
when  fears  take  foothold  in  her  child’s 
emotions,  and  those  he  “catches”  from 
her  are  hard  to  get  rid  of.  If  you 
wince  every  time  you  hear  thunder, 
shudder  every  time  a  tiny  spider 
alights  on  your  dress,  hurry  home  be¬ 
cause  it  is  getting  dark,  your  child 
will  soon  look  on  those  things  as  fear¬ 
some.  Some  fears  have  been  definitely 
traced  to  stories,  motion  pictures,  and 
radio  programs. 

If  you  take  care  to  protect  your 
child’s  basic  security,  he  is  less  likely 
to  develop  fears  with  regard  to  harm¬ 
less  aspects  of  the  outer  world,  such  as 
darkness,  natural  phenomena,  and 
strange  surroundings.  But,  you  may 
s^sk,  should  children  not  be  taught  to 
tear  danger?  Yes,  psychologists  say 
that  fear  can  have  its  constructive  uses 
it  it  is  turned  into  precaution  and  fore¬ 
sight,  and  it  often  serves  as  a  brake  on 
sudden  impulse.  A  child  certainly 
should  fear  “danger,  punishment,  and 
un  uneasy  conscience.” 

Teach  Caution 

But  fear  is  wholly  emotion,  often  a 
cttering  one,  and  it  should  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  caution,  which  appeals 
partly  to  the  mind.  Because  caution 
IS  not  entirely  emotion,  it  frees  the 

^Pild  for  action  instead  of  paralyzing 
him. 

So  rather  than  teaching  your  child 
0  be  afraid  to  cross  a  street,  you 
heed  to  teach  him  to  look  both  ways 
hud  to  watch  for  the  green  light  be- 
hhe  he  crosses.  Instead  of  teaching 


him  to  fear  matches,  it  is  better  to 
teach  him  to  use  caution  in  handling 
them. 

You  may  deal  with  your  child’s  fear 
in  one  of  two  ways,  according  to  one 
psychologist:  you  can  prevent  it,  or 
you  can  treat  it.  For  example,  ^ear 
in  a  young  baby  can  be  prevented  by 
protecting  him  from  violent  play,  loud 
noises,  or  sudden  loss  of  support.  If 
you  give  him  a  strong  sense  of  security, 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  afraid. 

How  shall  you  treat  your  child’s 
fears?  One  method  is  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  natural  curiosity  about  the 
world,  for  the  more  he  knows  about 
things,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  fear 
them.  A  child  who  has  never  had  a  dog 
or  played  with  one  may  be  terrified 
when  suddenly  he  is  faced  by  a  big 
collie  in  his  path.  But  if  he  has  fondled 
a  puppy,  helped  to  feed  one,  or  has 
seen  children  enjoy  the  society  of  a 
dog,  he  probably  will  not  be  scared  at 
the  sudden  sight  of  one. 

Merely  removing  the  cause  of  the 


fear  is  hardly  safe,  because  just  put¬ 
ting  it  out  of  sight  does  not  mean  it 
will  be  out  of  mind.  Useless  also  are 
explanations  or  reassurances  that  do 
not  give  the  youngster  concrete  help. 
Pears  are  not  reasonable,  and  they  will 
not  dissolve  merely  through  reasoning. 
And  to  try  to  laugh  a  child  out  of  a 
fear,  or  scare  him  out  of  it,  or  merely 
to  ignore  it,  is  of  no  help.  Far  better 
get  at  the  basis  for  the  trembling,  the 
sudden  pallor,  the  quick  breathing,  and 
cold  hands,  and  respect  the  reality  of 
the  alarm.  Then  it  can  be  managed. 

One  way  of  ridding  the  child  of  his 
fear  is  to  connect  the  threatening  ob¬ 
ject  or  situation  with  some  pleasing 
experience.  For  instance,  a  child,  scared 
by  his  first  day  at  Nursery  School, 
soon  loses  his  apprehension  when  the 
friendly,  smiling  teacher  takes  his 
hand  reassuringly  and  leads  him  to  a 
shelf  of  enticing  toys. 

Rsplace  Fear  With 
Self-Confideace 

One  psychologist  advises  talking  a 
fear  over  with  the  child,  and  then 
helping  him,  little  by  little,  to  come 
actively  and  directly  to  grips  with  it. 
A  parent  can  help  him,  too,  by  giving 
him  skills  that  are  of  value  in  coping 
with  it. 

Parents  have  a  big  responsibility  to¬ 
ward  their  children  in  helping  them 
overcome  needless  fears,  and  in  giving 
them  caution  and  foresight  to  meet 
wholesome  ones.  Groundless  fears  dis¬ 
solve  with  acquaintanceship  and,  with 
a  good  basis  of  security  at  home,  the 
necessary  fear  of  danger  can  be  chan¬ 
neled,  as  it  should  be,  into  vigilant 
self-confidence. 

—  A. A.  — 

CHECK  YOUR  CHIEDREN 

Early  summer  is  a  good  time  to 
check  the  health  of  young  children 
and  to  make  sure  they’re  in  tip-top 
condition  before  going  back  to  school 
next  fall.  It  may  save  trouble  in  the 
long  run  to  take  them  to  a  doctor  for 
a  thorough  examination — eyes,  teeth, 
lungs,  height,  weight,  blood  count. 

—  A.A.  — 

A  muffin  tin  tray  with  six  compart¬ 
ments  makes  a  good  “plate”  for  the 
child-in-bed’s  dinner.  Put  the  different 
foods  in  the  compartments,  and  if  you 
have  any  sections  left  over,  (dress  them 
up  with  a  few  pretty  leaves  or  flowers. 


Children  need  the  quick 
energy  (Carbohydrates)  of 
Colonial  Molasses. 


■GETEXIRARW 

iJhis  Easy  Way! 

Sell 

Christmas 
Cards 

50  ..,*1 
With  Name 


Do  yon  need  EXTRA  4 
MONEY?  Then  get  it  this  1 
easy  way — sell  Artistic  Christmas  J 
Cards.  Everyone buysrichly designed 
Name-Imprinted  Folders  at  60  for  $1  ^ 
and  up.  Making  big  sales  — and  big  j 
profits  —  is  just  a  matter  of  showing  d 
FREE  Samples!  Add  many  more  dol-  1 
lars  to  your  income  by  showing .  .  . 

32  Money-Making  Assortments 

Amazing  value  FEATURE  Assort¬ 
ment  of  21  lov^y  Christmas  Cards 
pays  you  up  to  60c  profit  on  $1  sales. 

Also  Religious,  Humorous,  Gift 
Wraps,  Newest  Plastic  Greetings, 
dainty  Gift  Cards.  Brand  new  Name- 
Imprinted  Correspondence  Notes, 

Decorated  Napkins,  Floral  Station¬ 
ery.  Cash  in  on  this  big  money¬ 
making  line  of  Greeting  Qirds  now. 

Send  for  FREE  Imprint  Samples, 

FEATURE  Assortment  on  approval.  Write  TODAY! 

ARTISTIC  CARD  CO.,  INC 


222  WAY  STREET 
ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  EASILY 

New  spare  time  plan.  Up  to  100%  profit.  No  experience. 
Show  unusual  ChrLstmas.  Everyday  card  assortments. 
Plastics,  Gleam  and  Glo,  Kiddies  Cards,  Wrappings, 
Attractive  gift  items.  Bonus.  Special  offers.  Send  today 
for  free  samples  30  different  Christmas  cards  wltli 
name.  50  for  $1.00  up.  Stationery,  Coasters. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
99  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Mass. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 

The  new  wunder  animals  from 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Rais# 
/'  anywhere.  Profitable  and  Intor- 
'  esting.  Send  name  and  addreu  for 
big.  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST..  MOBILE.  ALA. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  te 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Words  id  the  Wives 

FOR  WO/WEN  (WHoB/tneAr HOME)  ONLY 


SAY.'-Buy  3  packages  at  a  time. 
Keep  it  handy.  Stays  full  strength — 
ready  to  use  at  a  moment’s  notice. 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  fLEisCHMANNiS  YEAST 
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Kernels,  Screenings 


a*ui  Chaff  mj  11.  E.  BABCOCK 


UNTIL  January  9,  1947,  when  a 
heart  attack  laid  me  low  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  I  was  pretty  sure 
how  I  wanted  to  conduct  this  page. 
I  aimed  to  use  it  to  make  its  read¬ 
ers  think  for  themselves  and  I  was 
not  at  all  averse  to  trying  my  share 
of  crazy  experiments  to  stimulate 
such  thinking. 

Over  the  years  I  have  done  a 
great  many  foolish  things,  but  I 
paid  for  my  mistakes  with  my  own 
money.  Thanks  to  the  law  of  aver¬ 
ages,  I  also  hit  on  a  few  good  ideas 
which  went  a  long  way  toward  pro¬ 
viding  the  money  for  the  mistakes. 

Oporaiioii  Lic|uiclatcd 

When  I  started  on  my  fateful 
trip  to  Phoenix,  I  was  running 
around  1,000  acres  of  miscellaneous 
farm  land  in  the  Inlet  Valley  and 
doing  quite  a  business  producing 
milk  and  feeding  livestock.  When  I 
finally  got  back  home  four  months 
later,  I  realized  that  this  operation 
had  to  be  broken  up.  I  broke  it  up 
in  such  a  way  that  every  man  who 
was  working  for  me  had  a  chance 
to  go  on  his  own  with  long-time, 
low  cost  financial  backing.  It  na¬ 
turally  took  a  while  for  the  boys  to 
get  set. 


Ft»ur  and  ’411 

While  they  were  doing  this  I  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  changing  the 
title  of  this  page  to  Four  and  ’48 
and  of  using  it  to  give  a  blow  by 
blow  description  of  how  the  young 
men  who  now  run  our  Inlet  Valley 
farms  were  going  about  their  jobs 
of  paying  for  these  farms  and  rais¬ 
ing  and  educating  their  families. 

While  you,  my  loyal  readers,  ac¬ 


cepted  this  change  and  some  of  you 
seemed  to  like  it,  I  soon  discovered 
that  if  I  were  going  to  do  an  honest 
job  I  would  have  to  report  the 
boys’  failures  as  well  as  their  suc¬ 
cesses.  Now  it’s  one  thing  for  me  to 
report  one  of  my  failures,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  report  on  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  someone  else.  So  I  never  felt 
quite  happy  writing  a  Four  and  ’48 
page. 

Gradually,  then,  I  drifted  back 
into  writing  Kernels,  Screenings  & 
Chaff  somewhat  as  I  had  always 
written  it.  But  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence.  This  difference  bothered  me. 

If  the  young  men  whom  I  had 
set  up  to  take  over  the  farm  were 
to  become  self-reliant  and  make 
good  on  their  own,  they  couldn’t 
have  me  looking  over  their  should¬ 
ers  all  the  time.  Here  again,  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  could  report  their 
failures.  And  worse  still,  if  I  wrote 
something  which  interested  too 
many  people,  I  deluged  them  with 
visitors. 

A  New  Policy 

I  have  therefore  come  to  a  rather 
hard  decision.  I  am  going  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  write  this  page  under  its  Ker¬ 
nels,  Screenings  &  Chaff  title  as 
long  as  the  people  who  publish  this 
paper  want  it,  but  I’m  going  to 
widen  its  base. 

Voice  of  Experience 

Few  men  in  American  agriculture 
have  had  the  varied  experience  it 
has  been  my  luck  or  misfortune  to 
encounter.  Theoretically,  this  ex- 


Since  we  have  never  gone  to  the  expense  of  putting  concrete  floors  in  the  pens  of 
our  Sunnygables  barn,  we  felt  justified  this  spring  in  paving  part  of  the  barnyard. 
This  gives  the  cows  a  place  in  which  they  can  sun  themselves  whenever  weather 


permits.  The  barnyard,  along  with  the 
stabled  cows  eat,  will  be  scraped  with 
the  scoop  on  the  tractor.  The  scrapings 
we  have  found  are  ideal  for  top-dressing 
pastures.  They  pretty  well  disappear  after 
a  few  rains  and  cows  will  graze  over  the 
manured  areas,  which  they  won't  do  when 
there  is  a  lot  of  straw  in  the  top-dressing. 


headed  for  some  difficult  times. 
What’s  ahead  doesn’t  frighten  me 
particularly.  I’m  too  far  along  and 
too  hardy,  I  guess,  to  be  scared.  But 
a  lot  of  younger  folks  are  going  to 
have  some  very  tough  times  to  live 
through.  They’re  going  to  have 
some  very  difficult  adaptations  to 
make. 

To  the  extent  of  my  ability,  Fm 
not  going  to  write  this  page  in  the 
future  just  to  make  its  readers 
think.  I  am  also  going  to  interpret 
some  of  the  things  I  see  happening 
for  whatever  such  interpretations 
may  be  worth. 

I  hope  that  such  a  page  will 
prove  interesting  to  you  my  readers 
and  I  hope,  too,  that  it  will  take 
the  spotlight  off  the  young  people 
who  are  farming  the  acres  which 


paved  feeding  areas  in  which  our  pen- 


perience  should  have  sharpened  my  used  to  fly  the  Sunnygables  banner 
powers  of  observation.  All  of  us  and  give  them  enough  privacy  to 
who  farm  in  the  Northeast  are  live  normal  lives  as  farmers. 


'As  Slow  as  molasses  is  a  phrase  a  lot  of  northeastern 
farmers  have  come  to  appreciate  in  the  last  few  weeks  as 
they  have  attempted  to  add  molasses  to  grass  silage.  One 
of  the  devices  which  has  been  quite  extensively  used  is 
shown  above.  It  consists  of  a  pump  and  motor  which  can 
be  used  to  force  molasses  into  a  chopper  or  even  to  the  top 


of  a  silo  where  it  can  be  mixed  in  with  the  stream  of  chopped 
grass  as  it  enters  the  silo.  We  tried  the  rig  out  and  it  worked 
satisfactorily  but  we  did  not  buy  it  because  it  did  not  seem 
to  have  enough  advantage  to  justify  the  expense  over  just 
drawing  the  molasses  out  of  the  tank  in  pails  and  slopping 
it  on  the  grass  as  we  dumped  it  in  the  trench. 


ENIMAE  NOTES 

With  characteristic  alertness.  Editor 
Ed  Eastman  got  in  the  first  order  for 
a  pair  of  Unimals.  I  had  to  write  him 
that  until  we  got  our  Unimal  stock 
farm  set  up,  we  would  have  to  hold  his 
order.  I  was  able,  however,  to  reassure 
him  in  regard  to  one  problem  he 
raised.  He  was  afraid  he  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  tell  the  lady  Unimals  from  the 
men  Unimals.  I  wrote  him  just  to  for¬ 
get  about  it.  Unimals  are  completely 
interchangeable. 

FAN  MAIL 

The  following  are  samples  of  some 
of  the  fan  mail  letters  I  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  : 

“Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  effective  brochures  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  broader  program  of  animal 
agriculture.  I  would  hardly  show  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  conception  of  the  Unimal  to  our 
animal  breeders,  but  it  certainly  helps  to 
attract  attention  to  the  sound  philosophy 
'  included  in  the  booklet.  Effective  work 
in  this  direction  is  badly  needed  in  these 
days  of  uncertainty  of  prices  and  over¬ 
emphasis  on  the  so-called  unmanageable 
surpluses.” — W.  1.  Myers,  Dean,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

*  9k  « 

“Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  pamph¬ 
let  about  the  unique  Unimal.  It  brings 
out  the  points  you  make  in  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  way.  I  realize  that  your  comments 
are  not  only  wise  but  very  important  to 
keep  in  mind  and  develop  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  farmer. 
I  would  also  think  that  your  planks  for 
a  national  program  ai-e  sound  and  of  great 
importance.” — Thomas  Cooper,  Dean  and 
Director,  Kentucky  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

«  *  « 

“I  like  your  Unimal— although  it  looks 
pretty  happy  for  one  about  to  be  butch¬ 
ered  ;  but  maybe  he  glories  in  being  ex¬ 
pendable.” — Neal  D.  Becker,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Cornell  University. 

9k  «  « 

“A  copy  of  your  pamphlet  ‘This  Is  The 
Unimal’  has  just  come  to  my  desk.  Al¬ 
though  you  had  previously  introduced 
some  of  us  to  this  animal,  I  am  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  to  study  him,  her, 
or  it  further.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
folder.” — Charles  F.  Brannan,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

9k  9k 

“  I  think  if  I  had  Uno,  I  wmuld  certainly 
lie  tempted  to  put  her  in  the  locker.  Jnst 
think — roast  beef,  shoulder  lamb  chops, 
ham,  sausage,  milk,  drum  sticks  and 
wings,  and  some  kind  of  liver  all  out  of 
the  same  animal !” — Monroe  C.  Babcock, 
Proprietor,  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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I^ERVICE  BUREAU 

(3^dlcKC 


SOtTl  NOTES 

I  would  like  to  know  if  music-writing 
concerns  are  reliable.  One  of  these  com¬ 
panies  has  offered  to  help  me  by  com¬ 
posing  the  music  for  a  poem  I  wrote  and 
publishing  it. 

We  have  investigated  these  so-called 
publishers  and  do  not  recommend  them. 
According  to  the  information  we  get, 
when  you  send  in  a  poem,  you  receive 
a  letter  praising  it  and  are  asked  to 
sign  a  contract  and  pay  $50  or  more. 
If  this  is  done,  the  alleged  publisher 
goes  ahead  with  printing  the  song,  get¬ 
ting  a  copyright,  and  will  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  music  publishers,  profes¬ 
sional  singers,  etc.  This  done,  he  is 
through.  His  expenses  may  run  to  $20 
or  $25,  leaving  a  handsome  profit;  but 
the  songwriter  has  nothing  to  show  for 
his  or  her  money  but  a  few  cheaply 
printed  copies  of  the  song. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  industry,  there  has  not 
been  even  one  moderately  successful 
song  produced  through  the  medium  of 
one  of  these  advance  payment  pub¬ 
lishers.  A  genuine  music  publisher  does 
not  take  orders  for  publishing  nor 
charge  a  composer  for  publishing.  Such 
publishers  wil  accept  only  music  in 
which  they  are  willing  to  invest  and 
will  assume  all  the  risk  and  expense 
of  publishing,  as  well  as  paying  the 
composer  for  his  work  either  in  cash 
or  royalties. 

—  A.A.  — 

TEMI»TED 

I  made  a  purchase  from  an  agent  and 
now  the  company  tells  me  that  they  never 
received  my  order.  I  am  enclosing  my  re¬ 
ceipt  w’hich  the  agent  left. 

The  receipt  is  marked  “paid  in  full” 
and  signed  by  the  agent,  but  the 
printed  receipt  states  definitely,  “Do 
not  pay  the  agent  more  than  deposit 
called  for.”  Because  of  this,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  not  legally  required  to  refund 
the  money  paid  the  agent. 

Usually  the  down  payment  called  for 
is  the  agent’s  commission,  which  he 
does  not  have  to  send  to  the  company. 
Therefore,  he  is  not  tempted  to  with¬ 
hold  the  order,  but  when  he  gets  the 
complete  payment,  he  may  be  tempted 


':o  do  so.  Unfortunately,  some  agents 
occasionally  yield  to  this  temptation. 

Incidentally,  American  Agriculturist 
stands  100  per  cent  behind  its  own  field 
men  in  guaranteeing  that  your  sub¬ 
scription  will  be  filled. 

— ■  A.A.  — 

SEEEING  A  PATENT 

I  have  a  patent  on  an  attachment  for 
farm  equipment.  How  can  I  sell  this  to 
some  machinery  manufacturer? 

A  great  many  patents  are  granted 
on  inventions  which  never  are  devel¬ 
oped  commercially.  It  costs  some 
money  to  get  a  patent,  and  there  is 
always  a  question  of  whether  or  not  an 
inventor  can  cash  in  on  his  idea. 

There  are  two  things  that  can  be 
done.  The  first  is  to  submit  your  in¬ 
vention  to  manufacturers  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  involved.  The  second  is  to  go  into 
its  manufacture  yourself.  This,  of 
course,  takes  capital  and  therefore  in¬ 
volves  considerable  risk. 

—  A.A.  — 

NEW  POIJETRY  BONDING 
LAW  IN  CONNECTICUT 

A  bill  fixing  the  financial  •responsi¬ 
bilities  of  live  poultry  dealers  will  be¬ 
come  effective  in  Connecticut  March  1, 
1950.  There  will  be  two  classes  of  live 
poultry  dealers:  those  bonded  for 
$10,000  and  those  who  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  do  business  on  a  cash  (no 
checks)  basis  only. 

—  A.A.  — 

SUCCESS! 

“I  received  a  check  Saturday  for  the 
damage  done  to  my  land.  I  want  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  to  the  Service 
Bureau  for  helping  me.  My  friends 
thought  the  chances  of  getting  it  were 
pretty  small.” 

The  matter  to  which  our  subscriber 
referred  developed  from  the  sale  of 
some  sod  to  be  used  on  the  banks  of 
a  highway.  The  men  who  took  the  sod 
did  considerable  damage  by  going  out¬ 
side  the  area  agreed  upon,  by  leaving 
a  lot  of  sod,  and  by  failing  to  re-seed; 
the  area  as  agreed.  Naturally,  we  are 
very  glad  we  were  able  to  get  settle¬ 
ment  on  this  damage  for  our  sub¬ 
scriber. 


Reward  Check  Goes  to 

pOR  many  years  the  American  Agri- 
*  culturist  Service  Bureau  has  offered 
a  reward  of  $25  for  evidence  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprison- 
hient  for  at  least  thirty  days  of  anyone 
who  defrauds  or  tries  to  defraud  an 
American  Agriculturist  subscriber  hav- 
a  Service  Bureau  sign  posted  on 
his  premises.  Below  is  a  reproduction 
of  such  a  reward  check  recently  sent 
to  our  subscriber,  Albert  Rudin  of 
Owego,  New  York. 

A  check  was  given  to  Mr.  Rudin  by 
Robert  Barry  in  payment  for  some 
cattle.  The  check  came  back,  and  Mr. 
^din  gave  full  details  to  the  police. 
While  the  law  states  that  giving  a 
check  without  money  in  the  bank  to 
cover  it  is  a  criminal  offense,  the  man 
who  gives  such  a  check  is  often  given 
the  opportunity  of  making  good  with¬ 
out  criminal  action  being  taken  against 
him.  However,  this  time  it  developed 


Tioga  Co.,  N.  ¥.,  Reader 

that  this  was  not  the  first  offense  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Barry. 

District  Attorney  P.  W.  Loomis  of 
Otsego  County  writes  us  Robert  Barry 
was  convicted  on  January  10,  1949,  on 
a  charge  of  forgery  in  the  second  de¬ 
gree.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten 
years  in  Attica  State  Prison. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Lounsberry,  Assist¬ 
ant  District  Attorney  of  Tioga  County, 
writes  that  Mr.  Rudin  gave  the  infor¬ 
mation  leading  to  the  conviction  of 
Robert  Barry. 

On  receipt  of  the  complete  facts,  we 
sent  a  $25  reward  check  to  Mr.  Rudin. 
The  reward  is  offered  by  us  to  en¬ 
courage  subscribers  to  give  full  and 
complete  information  in  the  case  of 
fraud  or  attempted  fraud;  and  also  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  serve  notice  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  defraud  an  American 
Agriculturist  subscriber. 


FARM  BUJtEAU 
AU 


NOW... NEW  YORK  FARMERS 
CAN  SAVE  UP  TO  28%  ON  AUTO  INSURANCE 


Rates  on  Farm  Bureau’s  sound,  ’’across  the  board” 
protection  have  just  been  drastically  reduced  in  New 
York.  Careful  rural  drivers  get  an  extra  rate  cut  that 
brings  their  total  savings  to  an  average  of  28%, 


HERE’S  WHY  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

1  Farm  bureau  policies  are  now  automatically  renewed  each 
six  months.  This  plan  saves  us  money  which  we  pass  on 
to  you. 

2  Farm  Bureau  is  a  mutual  company,  whose  rates  reflect 
the  actual  cost  of  protection.  It  issues  only  standard,  non¬ 
assessable  policies. 

3  Farm  Bureau  is  a  select  risk  company.  By  insuring  only 
careful  drivers  we  hold  down  losses  and  operating  ex¬ 
penses. 

YOU  ARE  ELIGIBLE 

If  you  are  a  careful  rural  driver  and  maintain  your  car  in 
safe  condition  you  can  take  advantage  of  these  big  savings. 
Payment  of  a  small  membership  fee  (paid  once  only)  makes 
you  a  member  of  this  mutual  organization.  Remember,  all 
Farm  Bureau  policies  are  non-assessable. 

If  you  are  already  a  Farm  Bureau  policyholder,  these  sav¬ 
ings  will  become  effective  with  your  next  premium  notice. 


QUALITY  PROTECTION 

1  Fair,  quick  claim  settlement  anywhere  in  the  nation, 

2  Broad  coverage  backed  by  more  than  $36  millions  in 
assets. 

3  Standard,  non-assessable  policies. 


CHECKk  the  facts  today 

Call  your  local  Farfn  Bureau  insurance  representative 
today,  or  clip  and  m^il  the  coupon.  Learn  how  you,  too^ 
can  save  up  to  28%  on  sound,  worry-free  auto  insurance. 


FARM  BUREAU  INSURANCE 
4l6  City  Bank  Bldg.  Syracuse  2,  New  York 

If  you  can  give  me  sound,  non-assessable  auto  insur¬ 
ance  at  a  saving  up  to  28%,  I’m  interested. 

My  present  policy  expires  (dote) _ _ 

Moke  of  Car _ Model _ Yr. _ 

My  Nome _ _ _ _ 


Address. 


FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  CO. 

f  Associated  with  FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
FARM  BUREAU  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  Home  Office:  COLUMBUS,  O. 


For  unsurpassed  economy 


All  up  and  down  the  country,  farmers  are  talking 
about  these  new  Chevrolet  Advance- Design  trucks 
and  their  amazing  economy.  Here,  they’ll  tell  you, 
is  the  one  truck  that  has  the  capacity  to  handle  all 
of  your  hauling  needs  at  a  big-dollar  savings. 
Feed  .  .  .  livestock  .  .  .  produce— you  can  carry 
them  all  at  lowest  cost!  And  what’s  more,  the 


money- saving  starts  the  moment  you  buy  them, 
for  Chevrolet  trucks  sell  at  the  lowest  list  prices  in 
the  entire  truck  field!  And  when  you  add  this 
unsurpassed  economy  to  lasting  quality,  prize 
performance  and  outstanding  driver  comfort  and 
convenience,  it’s  no  wonder  at  all  that  Chevrolet 
trucks  are  preferred  more  than  any  other  make! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation.  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


♦ 


You  breeze  over  road  and  field  with  ChevroJet’s 
new  4-Speed  Synchro-Mesh  Transmission  on  Series 
3800  and  heavier  duty  models.  Shifting  is  easy, 
quick  and  quiet,  and  speed  and  momentum  can  be 
maintained  on  grades. 

Heavy  loads  put  extra  stress  on  rear  axles,  so 
Chevrolet  heavy-duty  models  have  the  exclusive 
Splined  Rear  Axle  Hub  Connection  for  added 
strength  and  durability. 

Hot  weather  or  cold,  you  enjoy  perfect  comfort  in 


Chevrolet’s  famous  Cab  that  "Breathes”*.  Outside 
air — heated  in  cold  weather — is  drawn  in  and 
used  air  is  forced  out! 

Here  are  trucks  that  handle  the  heavy  work  with 
ease,  for  there’s  power  to  spare  in  Chevrolet’s 
Thrift-Master  and  Load-Master  Valve-ln-Head  truck 
engines  as  well  as  prize-winning  economy. 


Foot-operated  parking  brake  and  steering  column 
gearshift  in  models  with  3-speed  transmission  • 
The  Flexi-Mounted  Cab  •  Uniweld,  all-steel  cab 
construction  •  Full-floating  hypoid  rear  axles  on 
Series  3600  and  heavier  duty  models  •  All-round 
visibility  with  rear-corner  windows*  •  Specially 
designed  brakes  •  Hydrovac  power  brakes  on 
Series  5000  and  6000  models  •  Double-Articulated 
brake  shoe  linkage  •  Wide-Base  wheels  •  Multiple 
color  options. 

*Healing  and  venfilafing  system  and  rear  corner  windows  with 
de  luxe  equipment  optional  at  extra  cost. 


ADVANCE-DE  SIGN 
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LIFE  OX  XEW  YORK^S 


By  €.  B.  BRADT 


T 


HE  OLD  ERIE  CANAL,  ground 
broken  at  Rome  in  1817  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1825,  lives  forever  in  the 
history  of  New  York  State  and  the 
Nation.  “Clinton’s  Ditch,”  as  it  was  once 
scornfully  called,  really  led  to  the  true  open¬ 
ing  of  the  West.  It  carried  immigrants  in  and 
the  products  of  farm,  mine  and  forest  out. 
Many  a  verse  and  ballad  of  the  Old  Erie  and 
its  tributary  canals  remain  for  posterity  in 
the  archives  of  the  historical  societies  along 
its  route.  The  Genesee  Canal,  the  Chemung, 
the  Oswego,  the  Oneida  Lake,  the  Cham¬ 
plain,  the  Chenango,  the  Delaware  and  Hud¬ 
son  and  the  Black  River  canals  were  all  a 
part  of  that  vast  New  York  canal  system  of 
a  century  ago 

The  "Cold  Wave”  Doeks 

Forty  years  ago,  the  “Cold  Wave”  docked 
at  Hyland’s  Mills  on  the  three  mile  level  of 
the  Black  River  Canal  in  Oneida  County. 
This  was  the  longest  level;  between  Lock  6 
and  Lock  7  north  of  Rome.  The  horses  stood 
halted  on  the  tow-path.  The  tow-line  had 
been  dropped  to  allow  for  other  boats  which 
might  happen  along.  This  was  always  the 
boat  passing  practice.  The  team  of  one  boat 
Would  stop  when  the  helmsman  hollered  a 
loud,  “W-h-o-a”.  The  line  would  drop  and 
sink  to  the  bottom  before  the  on-coming  boat 
that  floated  over  it,  its  horses  pulling  hard. 
Sometimes  two  heavily  loaded  boats  not 
meeting  at  a  “wide  water”  were  severely 
grounded,  thus  causing  delays  of  an  hour  or 
more.  Long  pike-poles  were  brought  quickly 
into  play.  Lines,  often  moored  securely  to 
stout  trees  on  the  bank  and  to  hand  winches 
fore  and  aft,  began  the  struggle  of  pulling 
the  craft  loose. 

Hopping  llridgos 

Boat  passing  on  the  canal  was  an  art 
Watched  with  interest  by  farm  boys  along  the 
route  who  were  always  willing  and  eager  to 
fond  a  hand  to  a  “canaller”  in  distress.  Per¬ 


haps  on  the  return  trip  if  the  boat  were  emp¬ 
ty  and  floating  high,  a  “hitch”  to  the  next 
bridge  might  be  granted  by  the  boatman  to 
his  helping  friends.  “Hopping  bridges”  was 
a  joyful  past-time  of  the  youths  of  that  day. 

The  “Cold  Wave”  had  been  securely  tied 
at  the  dock.  The  hose  from  the  water  spigot 
on  the  raised  platform  was 
turned  into  the  boat’s  large 
water  cask.  Numerous  little 
children  played  about  while 
their  mother  hung  out  the 
family  wash  on  the  clothes-  « 
line  strung  along  the  deck 
The  water  at  “The  Mill”  was 
always  highly  prized  by  the 
canal  folks.  It  was  the  best 
between  Rome  and  Lyons 
Falls,  it  was  said;  piped  in 
pump  logs  direct  from  the 
cold  springs  on  the  site  of  the 
first  cheese  factory  in  the 
United  States — the  factory  of 
Jesse  Williams  at  Williams 
Corners,  previously  called. 

Joe  Kirkwood,  the  boatman,  went  into  the 
store  to  replenish  the  larder.  A  few  bales  of 
hay  for  the  team  were  soon  tumbling  aboard 
at  the  horse  cabin  hitch.  Bags  of  oats  fol¬ 
lowed.  Soon  Joe  appeared  carrying  a  box  of 
groceries:  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  beans,  rice,  salt 
pork  and  potatoes.  Smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco  —  likely  as  not,  “Warnick  and 
Brown”  or  “Growler”  for  smoking,  and 
“Town-Talk”  or  “Jolly-Tar”  plugs  for  chew¬ 
ing — was  not  forgotten.  Neither  were  the 
chocolate  drops  forgotten  for  the  children 
who  huddled  around  for  the  treat  as  Dad 
climbed  the  cleats  to  get  aboard.  The  store¬ 
keeper  passed  up  a  34  barrel  sack  of  Ange- 
lus  flour,  a  favorite  bread  flour  in  those 
parts  at  the  time.  All  were  soon  stowed  be¬ 
low  in  the  galley  by  the  “missus,”  who  had 
by  now  finished  hanging  the  washing  on  the 
line.  This  time  at  the  canal  general  store, 
over-alls  and  boots  were  not  purchased,  but 


a  few  spools  of  thread  to  mend  the  young¬ 
sters’  clothing  were  among  the  needed  sup¬ 
plies. 

Lanai  Dairying 

Milk  for  the  family  on  the  “Cold  Wave” 
was  never  lacking,  not  the  canned  kind  we 
have  today,  but  milk  straight  from  the  cow. 
Joe  always  started  the  boating  season  with  a 
fresh  Jersey  cow.  Kept  her  in  the  horse  cabin 
up  front  during  the  day  while  the  horses  were 
on  the  tow-path  on  the  move.  At  night,  when 
the  boat  was  tied  up  and  the  horses  were 
aboard,  bossy  was  put  ashore  to  graze  the 
luscious  grass  along  the  water’s  edge.  (How¬ 
ever,  to  my  recollection,  but  few  boats  car¬ 
ried  cows  as  Joe’s  did.)  She  grazed  while  the 
croaking  bull  frogs  and  the  singing  of  the 
mosquitoes  provided  evening  music  to  those 


Headed  toward  new  worlds  on  the  old  "Canawl". 

weary  souls  asleep  in  the  cramped,  hot,  stuffy 
cabin  quarters  below. 

On  tli(>«  Move  Again 

The  boat  at  “The  Mill”,  now  stocked,  was 
ready  to  leave.  Joe,  the  captain,  gave  a  few 
strokes  at  :he  hand  pump  drawing  water 
from  deep  down  in  the  hold.  She  wasn’t  leak¬ 
ing  much  just  then.  He  cast  off  the  last  line, 
went  back  to  the  rudder,  swung  it  far  over, 
and  called  to  barefoot  young  Joey,  watching 
the  horses  on  the  tow  path,  to  “get  going.” 

Joey  straightened  the  horses  around,  ad¬ 
justed  their  collars,  removed  their  manes 
which  had  worked  down  beneath,  picked  up 
the  lines  and  said,  “Giddap.” 

The  long  rope  slowly  cut  through  the  water 
as  the  horses  took  up  the  slack.  The  line 
tightened,  the  whippletrees  raised,  the  team 
laid  into  their  collars  for  the  hard,  starting 
pull.  The  boat  slowly  moved  away  from  the 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  23) 


^^Fve  Used  It  For  15  Years  and  I  Know  .  •  • 


The  Best  Way  to  Market  Eggs  Is  Through 


COOPERATIVE  G.LF.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


The  li.L.F.  ig 


— fiays  Alton  MacDuffie:  pouliry  and 
dairy  fanner  of  Pavilion,  Neiv  York 


Every  Tuesday  around  12:30,  the  G.L.F.  egg  truck  rolls  into 
the  farm  of  Alton  MacDuffie  and  picks  uj),  on  the  average,  10 
cases  of  eggs.  ‘T’ve  used  the  G.L.F.  Ligg  Marketing  Service  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,”  says  Mr.  MacDuffie,  'dx;cause  1  can  depend  on 
having  my  (‘ggs  picked  up  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  hour  ev'ery 
week  .  .  .  and  because  I  can  depend  on  a  steady  return  at  fair  prices. 

Regardless  of  market  conditions,  Fve  found  that  year  in  and  year 
out,  it  has  paid  me  to  use  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service.  A  lot  of 
credit  for  the  quality  of  the- eggs  I  produce  goes  to  the  G.L.F.  men 
who  have  helped  me  work  out  proper  methods  of  handling,  grading 
and  packing.” 

“A  farmer  needs  eciuiprnent  and 
services  he  can  depend  on,”  says  Mr. 

MacDuffie,  a  general  farmer  who  keeps 
1,000  laying  hens.  ‘‘That’s  why  farmers 
built  G.L.F.  egg  marketing  and  that’s 
why  I  have  marketed  my  eggs  through 
G.L.F.  right  from  the  start.” 


Farmers  Built  G.L.F. 


Egg  Marketing  to  Provide  These  Services  They  Wanted 


1*  A  Reliable  Market  the  Year  Round — 

Regardless  of  market  conditions,  eggs  are 
picked  up  on  the  farms  of  G.L.F.  patrons  on 
the  specified  day  eveiy  week  of  the  year.  The 
quality  of  the  eggs  is  fully  protected  as 
they  are  moved  rapidly  to  market.  All 
eggs  are  carefully  checked  and  the  price 
returned  to  producers  reflects  the  premiums 
secured  for  top  quality. 

O 

Higher  Net  Returns  for  Eggs — 
Because  G.L.F.  has  dev^eloped  outlets  in 
cities  within  G.L.F.  territory  as  well  as  in 
the  large  terminal  markets,  poultrymen 
receive  the  benefit  of  having  their  eggs 
directed  wherever  the  price  is  the  highest. 

As  a  further  step  toward  dev^eloping  good 
markets  and  good  prices,  G.L.F.  consis¬ 
tently  promotes  the  use  of  high  quality 
nearby  eggs  in  retail  outlets. 


•  Representation  in  .  the  Market — As 

the  farmer’s  representative  in  the  egg 
market  places,  G.L.F.  works  to  obtain  for 
producers  their  fair  share  of  the  sale  price  of 
eggs.  G.L.F.  also  works  closely  with  price 
reporting  agencies  in  order  that  poultrymen 
may  have  the  most  accurate  information 
possible.  This  is  a  strong  factor  in  maintain¬ 
ing  correct  market  quotations  and  helps 
strengthen  the  market  for  producers. 


4»  Dependable  Service — In  most  parts  of 
G.L.F.  territory,  eggs  are  picked  up  at  the 
farm  on  a  regular  schedule  once  a  week. 
They  are  routed  through  the  14  egg  stations 
and  the  five  sales  agencies.  In  addition  to 
the  pick-up  service,  G.L.F.  supplies  egg 
cases  to  poultrymen  who  desire  them  .  .  • 
and  practical  help  in  proper  methods  of 
cleaning,  grading  and  packing  to  insure 
high  returns. 


Pennies  Count  in  Selling  Pullet  Eggs 


THERE’S  nothing  wrong  with  pullet  eggs 
except  they  are  small.  This  year,  because 
of  the  larger  number  of  pullets,  there  will  be 
more  pullet  eggs  to  market  than  in  any  of  the 
past  five  years. 

Realizing  that  a  few  cents  more  a  dozen  on 
pullet  eggs  means  more  percentagewise  than 


the  same  amount  on  big  eggs,  the  G.L.F.  Egg 
Marketing  Service  is  pushing  a  special  program 
for  marketing  pullet  eggs  at  favorable  prices. 

Several  large  retail  outlets  are  working 
with  G.L.F.  and  planning  a  promotion  of 
pullet  eggs  as  soon  as  adequate  supplies  are 
available. 


Call  your  nearest  G.L.F,  Egg  Station  and  ask  them  to  pick  up  your  eggs — or  ask  your  local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  for  more  information  about  the  egg  marketing  service. 


Aiaerican  Agriculturist,  August  6,  1949 


The  milking  herd  at  Hayfields  on  orchard  grass-brome-ladino-alfalfa  pasture.  Pic* 

tore  taken  May  28,  1949.  -pnoto  by  c.  Hadley  Smith 


ORCHARD  GRASS— 

"iVecct  <n  ^  ? 


«.y  T.  K. 

HE  DAY  arrived  in  the  spring 
of  1947  when  we  had  to  de¬ 
cide  for  or  against  orchard 
grass  in  a  pasture  mixture 
for  milking  cows.  There  was 
no  trouble  about  Brome.  We  liked 
Brome  with  its  good  palatability  at  all 
stages  of  the  season,  although  we  did¬ 
n’t  like  its  very  slow  summer  growth. 
Alfalfa  was  to  be  included  as  a  matter 
of  course  since  we  are  in  an  alfalfa  dis¬ 
trict,  a  limestone  area  15  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Rochester  in  Monroe  County. 
We  knew  that  alfalfa  cannot  stand  close 
grazing,  however  good  it  is  while  it 
lasts.  Ladino  we  wanted  too,  knowing 
that  as  pasture  it  would  give  no  trouble 
on  2nd  mowing  as  in  the  case  of  hay,  and 
would  stay  longer  than  alfalfa,  with 
quicker  recovery  after  grazing.  But 
that  orchard  grass  recalled  bad  mem¬ 
ories.  We  were  skeptical. 

Some  14  years  before,  on  another 
field,  we  had  established  a  20  acre  back 
pasture  for  heifers  and  dry  cows  in 
which  orchard  grass  was  a  prominent 
feature,  along  with  Kent  County  wild 
white  clover  from  England.  In  spite  of 
having  divided  the  field  into  two  parts 
so  that  we  might  in  some  years  mow 
and  harvest  the  front  half,  we  always 
had  trouble  in  keeping  the  orchard 
grass  under  control.  In  fact,  victory 
never  came  our  way  in  any  year. 
Sometimes  we  had  as  many  as  two  big 
heifers  or  dry  cows  to  the  acre  but 
it  was  never  enough  in  the  spring.  The 
orchard  grass  would  get  ahead  of 
other  herbage  and  itself  become  un¬ 
palatable  while  almost  completely 
choking  out  the  white  clover  and  other 
legumes.  It  conquered  the  other  grass¬ 
es  with  the  exception  of  bluegrass.  The 
hluegrass  had  the  habit  of  quitting  in 
June  and  surrendering  the  whole  pas¬ 
ture  to  the  coarse,  unappetizing  or¬ 
chard  grass  upon  which  cattle  would 
exist  but  not  thrive.  Then  the  blue- 
grass  would  amount  to  nothing  until 
full.  In  all  the  14  years  we  had  failed 
to  get  proper  results  from  orchard 
grass.  Other  briefer  experiences  were 
sadly  recalled. 

Ihe  08^01*  Won 

Early  in  1947,  Professor  E.  L. 
Worthen,  Cornell  Agronomist,  since  re¬ 
tired,  had  advised  a  mixture  of  Brome, 
badino,  alfalfa  and  orchard  grass  -  the 
alter  to  be  seeded  liberally  to  avoid 
clumping.  After  his  advice  was  re- 
C'^ived  we  we.nt  back  to  him  and  told 
^ur  story  of  defeat  by  orchard  grass, 
le  Was  adamant.  The  points  he  made 
are  these: 

f  •  Orchard  grass  starts  first  in  the 
spring,  just  ahead  of  the  Ladino,  and 
provides  the  substance  for  very  early 
grazing,  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of 


Milliitian 

most  pastures.  He  said  that  orchard 
grass  when  short  has  good  palatability, 
and  pointed  out  that  it  required  only 
extra  heavy  early  grazing. 

2.  If  kept  down  in  spring,  the  growth 
of  orchard  grass  during  the  hot  dry 
summers  so  characteristic  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  County  area  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  grass  yet  available  to  far¬ 
mers,  and  the  young  summer  growth 
is  liked  by  cattle. 

On  the  very  last  day  before  seeding 
this  16  acre  field  adjoining  the  cow 
barn,  orchard  grass  was  added,  with  no 
enthusiasm.  We  put  10  lbs.  to  the  acre 
figuring  that  if  were  were  going  to  be 
whipped  again,  we  might  as  well  make 
a  real  job  of  it.  After  the  oats  were 
cut  off,  there  was  considerable  grazing 
in  the  fall  of  1947. 

Early  Grazing 

Then  came  the  spring  of  1948.  On 
April  26  it  was  observed  that  the  or¬ 
chard  grass  required  grazing  and  the 
Ladino  was  close  behind.  Frequent 
heavy  rains  had  kept  the  ground  soft. 
Nevertheless,  34  milking  cows  were 
turned  on  the  16  acres  on  April  26. 
Some  “punching”  of  the  land  occurred 
but  it  was  not  serious.  The  cows  came 
up  15  to  20%  in  their  milk  and  refused 
to  eat  all  their  grain.  In  the  18  days 
before  general  turning  out  time  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  extra  milk  was 
enough  to  pay  for  three  years  of  pur¬ 
chased  fertilizer  without  taking  credit 
for  the  saving  in  grain.  The  cows 
lacked  a  little  of  grazing  down  the  pas¬ 
ture  to  the  proper  level  and  consequent¬ 
ly  early  clipping  was  done.  During 
the  whole  of  the  1948  season  the  16 
acres  of  new  pasture  supported  34 
milking  cows  at  least  70%  of  the  graz¬ 
ing  period,  which  did  not  end  until 
November  15. 

In  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  of 
1948-49,  the  pasture  was  top-dressed 
with  cow  manure.  In  the  dry  April  of 
1949  a  top-dressing  of  400  lbs.  to  the 
acre  of  0-19-19  with  Borax  was  applied. 
This  year  the  cows  had  to  be  turned 
out  5  days  earlier,  or  on  April  21st, 
as  a  means  of  getting  at  the  orchard 
grass  in  time.  The  Ladino  was  not 
quite  ready  but  the  cows  were  turned 
out  regardless,  the  ground  being  firm 
in  the  spring  drouth.  The  34  cows, 
which  at  first  were  turned  out  only 
in  daytime,  weren't  up  to  the  job  and 
something  had  to  be  done.  Wc  took 
19  big  heifers  and  turned  them  in  with 
the  milkers,  for  a  period  of  13  or  14 
days.  This  arrangement  worked  all 
right  since  the  heifers’  pasture  of  La¬ 
dino  -  Brome  -  timothy  -  alfalfa  was 
not  in  real  need  of  grazing.  With  53 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Plan  now  to  go  to  the  biggest,  most 
thrill-pocked  State  Fair  ever  held. 
1,001  things  to  do  and  see. 

$100,000  in  agricultural  premiums 
o  two-million-dollar  cattle  show 
the  nation's  best  poultry  show  fruit 
and  farm  produce  flower  show 
sheep,  swine  and  goat  competition 
draft  horses  ^  dairy  products 

SIX  DAYS  and  SIX  NIGHTS  —  267 
acres  and  20  buildings  jammed  with 
wonderful  events  to  see. 

You  save  25  cents  on  each  admission 
ticket  by  buying  your  tickets  early. 
(Advance  sale  begins  August  15.) 

Regular  price  50c  and  10c 
tax.  Advance  sale  price  25c 
and  10c  tax. 


BUY  YOUR  Vz  PRICE 
FAIR  TICKETS  AT: 


Central  New  York  Power  Corp.  or  New  York  State  Electric 
&  Gos  Corp.  offices  in  your  community,  or  by  moil  from: 
The  Director,  New’ York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


at  Syracuse  beginning  Labor  Day,  SEPT.  5,  then  day  and  night 

through  SEPT.  10.  ,, 
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My  great- 
great-great- 
great-great- 
grampa  swore 

by  ABSORBINE 


50years  of  testing 
have  proved  its  value" 

•  Veterinarians  have  long  used  Absorb!  ne 
to  relieve  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall.  col¬ 
lar  gall  and  similar  congestive  troubles. 
This  famous  liniment  speeds  blood  flow  by 
increasing  local  circulation,  ft  does  not 
blister  or  remove  hair.  At  all  druggists, 
$2.50  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  rernodellifis  or  repairing  your 
rionie  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


TIME 
MONEY 
EFFORT 
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POVIER  WAGON  UNIOADER 


AH*cHs*  to  in  J  l^ennHt’ 

Adjuits  to  any  h«!qht  waqon  tfusV 


Falte  endqafe  type  conveyor 
Handles  small  and  large  loads 
One  man  operated — LOW  COST! 
Write  for  Details 


BISHMAN  BROS. 


HUrCHINSOH 

MINNESOTA 
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PROTEST  LAW  AGAINST 
EQUIPMENT  ON  HIGHWAYS 

•yHE  NEW  YORK  Conference  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations  is  up  in  arms  over  the  persecution 
of  farmers  who  have  been  arrested  and  fined  for 
driving  an  agricultural  vehicle  over  eight  feet  in 
width  on  state  highways.  The  New  York  Farm 
Equipment  Dealers  Association,  led  by  Robert  C. 
Burnette,  Managing  Director,  is  also  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  injustice  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Oh,  yes,  the  farmer  can  get  a  permit  from  the 
bureaucrats  for  such  an  over-width  vehicle  but  must 
pay  $2.36  for  it.  If  you  want  to  know  what  this 
means,  apply  it  to  yourself.  Suppose  you  have  a 
haybaler,  a  combine,  a  horserake,  or  any  other  piece 
of  equipment  you  want  to  move  from  one  lot  to 
another  on  your  own  farm.  In  order  to  do  so  you 
must  go  into  the  highway  for  a  few  rods. .  How 
would  you  like  to  be  arrested  and  fined  when  you 
are  trying  to  get  your  work  done? 

In  our  last  issue  I  said  that  it  is  time  to  call  a 
halt  to  some  of  these  unfair  laws  enforced  by  a 
bureaucracy  that  seems  determined  to  increase  its 
centralized  power  at  every  opportunity.  Talk  to 
your  State  Senators  and  Assemblymen. 

FARM  RUREAU  PRESIDENT 
SPEAKS  OUT 

PEAKING  ON  Rural  Radio  recently,  Allan 
Kline,  President  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  said: 

“What  farmers  want  most  is  simply  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  in  as  free  an  economy  as  possible, 
as  good  a  living  as  anybody  else.” 

Commenting  on  the  Brannan  Plan,  to  which  he 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  are  bitterly  opposed,  Presi¬ 
dent  Kline  said: 

“Under  it  the  farmer’s  only  hope  for  a  fair  in¬ 
come  would  depend  on  government  handouts  from 
annual  appropriations  by  Congress. 

“I’m  quite  sure,”  the  AFBF  President  continued, 
“that  labor  organizations  would  not  submit  their 
members  to  a  comparable  plan,  under  which  the 
employer  would  pay  a  portion  of  a  fair  wage  while 
Congress  would  be  expected  to  set  aside  money 
each  year  to  make  up  the  difference.  Why  should 
farmers,  of  all  people,  be  required  to  stake  their 
welfare  upon  such  a  hazardous  proposal?” 

'^LET  ’EM  TOOT!” 

RAVELING,  to  one  who  has  done  too  much  of 
it,  as  I  have,  would  indeed  be  drudgery  if  one 
didn’t  like  folks  and  like  to  talk  with  them— some¬ 
times  at  the  risk  of  being  snubbed.  On  a  recent 
trip  I  met  a  colored  man,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  about  Paul  Robeson, 
the  singer  with  the  marvelous  voice  and  the  mind 
and  judgment  of  a  peanut.  Robeson,  you  know,  is 
all  of  the  time  shouting  the  praises  of  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

I  was  interested  in  my  friend’s  reply.  He  said 
that  Robeson  is  a  disgrace  to  his  race  and  that 
colored  folks  are  fearful  that  other  people  will 
think  they  all  have  the  same  beliefs  as  Robeson. 
And  then  he  concluded: 

“The  place  for  Paul  Robeson  isn’t  in  America  but 
in  Russia!” 

I  think  that  makes  sense. 

On  the  same  trip  I  had  another  interesting  con¬ 
versation  with  a  New  York  City  bootblack.  While 
he  was  shining  my  shoes,  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
make  a  living  at  the  business.  He  said  no,  but  he 
did  make  a  meal  or  two  and  carfare.  Then  he  told 
me  he  was  going  to  school  on  the  GI  bill. 

“What  are  you  studying?”  I  asked. 

“I  want  to  be  a  really  good  shoemaker,”  he  said. 


Then  he  stopped  his  work  on  my  shoes  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  looked  up  directly  into  my  face  and  said: 

“Too  many  people,  I  think,  go  to  school  so  as  to 
take  it  easy,  but  somebody  has  got  to  do  the  work 
in  the  world.” 

Later,  in  a  taxicab  that  had  been  held  standing 
in  line  by  the  traffic  ahead,  with  horns  tooting  be¬ 
hind,  I  said  to  the  driver,  another  colored  man: 

^  “I  should  think  that  driving  a  car  all  day  in  this 
awful  traffic  would  drive  you  crazy.” 

He  replied: 

“It  would  if  I  let  it,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  a 
long  time  ago  that  it  didn’t  pay  to  get  mad.  So  I 
don’t.  If  the  other  fellow  gets  mad,  that’s  just  his 
hard  luck.  So  when  they  toot,  I  just  let  ’em  toot!” 

I  don’t  know  how  long  it  will  last,  but  I  came 
home  determined  that  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I, 
too,  would  “let  ’em  toot!” 

ENTHUSIASM  FOR  RIRDSFOOT 

T  DID  ME  GOOD  to  hear  H.  B.  (Hi)  Munger, 
President  of  .the  Farm  Credit  Administration  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  hold  forth  in  my  office 
the  other  day  about  his  successful  experience  with 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  Hi  certainly  was  emphatic  about 
it.  He  said  that  about  four  or  five  years  ago  he 
sowed  8  acres  of  pastureland — so  rough  that  it 
couldn’t  be  plowed — to  birdsfoot  and  never  even 
dragged  it  in.  The  only  treatment  the  ground  ever 

t 
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Keeping  a  man  in  hot  water  is  a  poor 
way  to  make  him  tender. 

— James  H.  Stone. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★ 

had  was  about  500  lbs.  of  superphosphate  to  the 
acre  after  the  first  two  years. 

For  the  first  year  or  so  the  seeding  didn’t  amount 
to  much,  but  now  it  is  five  years  old  and  covers 
the  ground  and  will  last  for  a  lifetime. 

“We  hear  a  lot,”  said  Hi,  “about  pasture  im¬ 
provement,  but  most  of  the  time  it  is  about  land 
that  can  be  plowed.  How  about  the  millions  of 
acres  of  pastureland  that  can’t  be  plowed?  The 
answer  is  birdsfoot,  a  legume  that  comes  early  in 
the  spring,  lasts  late  into  the  fall,  lives  forever, 
and  is  just  about  the  finest  pasture  feed  that  can 
)e  grown.” 

It  has  been  said  that  a  clay  soil  is  best  for  birds¬ 
foot,  but  Mr.  Munger’s  farm  is  in  western  New 
York  and  his  birdsfoot  is  on  sandy  or  gravel  loam. 

DOULTRYMEN  ARE  GO-GETTERS 

OW  MANY  poultrymen  know  that  their  indus¬ 
try  produces  one-seventh  of  the  nation’s  entire 
agricultural  income?  And  the  industry  is  constantly 
growing  and  producing  because  the  average  poul- 
tryman  is  a  go-getter. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow” 
program.  It  is  said  that  20  million  broad-breasted 
chickens — the  kind  that  existed  only  in  poultry 
breeders’  minds  until  a  short  time  ago — will  be  on 
the  market  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  “Chicken  of 
Tomorrow”  program  which  has  been  carried  on 
from  coast  to  coast. 

The  idea  of  getting  broad-breasted  chickens  or¬ 
iginated  with  Howard  C.  Pierce,  a  research  director 
for  A  &  P  Food  Stores.  He  urged  poultrymen  to  do 
something  to  develop  in  chickens  the  meat-type 
qualities  that  had  already  been  developed  in  turkeys. 


Poultrymen  were  enthusiastic  about  the  idea  and 
a  national  committee  was  set  up  and  a  program 
launched  in  1945  with  A  &  P  financial  backing. 
One  result  is  that  chickens  from  these  flocks  weigh 
as  much  as  5  pounds  at  12  weeks  of  age,  compared 
with  chickens  that  weighed  2%  to  3  pounds  at  12 
weeks  a  few  years  ago. 

GRAIN  CORN  FOR  EASTERN 
FARMS 

N  A  RECENT  speech  Mr.  Ed  Fallon  of  the  G.L.P. 
said  that  it  cost  $16  for  a  ton  of  corn  in  1933, 
including  all  of  the  services  required  to  get  it  from 
the  Central  West  to  the  feeder  in  the  East.  Today 
it  costs  $25  for  services  alone,  of  which  $13  is 
freight.  The  chief  item  in  the  cost  of  services,  of 
course,  including  freight  charges,  is  for  labor. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  all  commodities, 
and  accounts  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  service  charges  for  corn  and  corn  pro¬ 
ducts  are  a  good  argument  for  farmers  to  grow 
more  grain  for  'corn  on  their  own  farms  in  the 
East.  If  you  grow  your  own  corn,  most  of  that  $25 
a  ton  for  service  can  be  saved.  The  early  hybrid 
varieties  available  now  make  it  practical  to  grow 
more  grain  corn  on  most  eastern  farms. 

In  the  past  there  was  good  reason  for  the  corn¬ 
growing  industry  moving  to  the  Central  West.  The 
farmers  of  the  West  could  grow  corn  and  ship  it 
much  more  cheaply  than  we  could  grow  it  here. 
But  that  situation  has  now  changed. 

HEAVY  LOSSES  FROM  RRUISING 

NE  OF  THE  chief  causes  of  market  losses  to 
farmers  and  of  poor  quality  products  is  bruis¬ 
ing.  This  goes  not  only  for  the  so-called  perishable 
fruits  but  also  for  many  vegetables,  especially  po¬ 
tatoes.  How  many,  many  times  I  have  seen  potato 
pickers  take  a  handful  of  potatoes  and  throw  them 
several  feet  toward  a  crate,  as  if  they  were  pitch¬ 
ing  horseshoes!  Every  one  of  those  potatoes  lost 
something.  Potatoes  are  also  easily  bruised  by  po¬ 
tato  diggers.  It  is  said  that  10  per  cent  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  bruised  by  the  diggers. 

Everyone  knows  what  careless  handling  does  to 
apples,  but  few  practice  what  they  know  in  regard 
to  careful  handling.  Any  bruised  product,  vegetable 
or  fruit,  will  show  it  later,  by  rotting  or  at  least 
by  a  dark-colored  spot,  making  it  unattractive  to 
the  consumer. 

Literally  millions  of  dollars  could  be  saved  in 
harvesting  a  higher  quality  product  if  all  farmers 
would  carefully  instruct  their  help  in  the  handling, 
and  then  see  that  instructions  are  followed. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

Y  FRIEND,  Sheldon  E.  Brink,  instructor  in 
agriculture,  told  me  the  following  story: 

Back  in  1922,  two  of  my  vocational  agriculture 
boys  were  David  and  Telford  Chambers.  One  time, 
on  a  visit  to  their  projects,  their  father  told  me 
this  story  about  a  genial  character  living  in  a 
nearby  community.  This  individual  claimed  he  was 
the  only  man  in  Delaware  County  who  had  a  liar’s 
license. 

One  day,  in  going  past  the  blacksmith  shop,  he 
was  hailed  by  the  smith  who,  with  a  wink  to  his 
cronies,  called: 

“Hey,  John,  stop  a  minute  and  tell  us  the  biggest 
lie  you  ever  thought  of.” 

Without  slackening  his  pace  a  whit,  John  replied 
over  his  shoulder: 

“No,  I’m  sorry,  can’t  stop.  Your  wife  has  broken 
her  leg  and  I’m  going  for  the  doctor.” 

Aghast,  the  blacksmith  hastily  tore  off  his  apron 
and  rushed  home.  Breathlessly  he  searched  through 
the  house,  and  finally  found  her  on  the  back  porch 
placidly  reading  the  American  Agriculturist'. 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


Northeastern  farmers,  plagued  by  dry  weather  for  weeks,  might 
easily  conclude  that  drought  has  been  widespread.  In  fact,  conditions  indi¬ 
cate  another  bumper  crop  year.  It’s  important  to  get  a  view  of  the  national 
picture,  such  as  comes  from  the  following  high  spots  of  the  July  1  crop  report: 

||r||jEATs  Wheat  acreage  is  5%  above  1948.  July  forecast  of  1,189,000,000 
bushels  is  148  million  bushels  below  the  June  forecast  and  13% 
below  the  record  1947  crop,  but  is  the  third  largest  crop  on  record  and  bigger 
than  any  year  before  1947. 

CORIV:  Forecast  is  3.5  billion  bushels  which  would  be  second  largest  on 
record.  Corn  crop  has  reached  3  billion  bushels  only  four  times.  On 
July  1st,  1,239,000,000  bushels  of  corn  were  stored  on  farms,  largest  holdings  on 
record  for  that  date,  and  392  million  bushels  above  the  previous  high  in  1940. 

OTHER  GRAIN^S;  oat  crop  is  estimated  at  1,379,672,000  bushels,  8% 

below  last  year,  but  12%  above  the  10-year  average. 
Stocks  of  oats  on  farms  July  1  were  highest  since  1946  and  59%  above  a  year 
ago.  Expected  BARLEY  crop  of  244,104,000  bushels  is  smallest  since  1937  but 
barley  stocks  on  faiTns  are  more  than  double  last  year.  The  RYE  crop  is  about 
one-fourth  less  than  last  year. 

Supplies  of  feed  grains  will  be  the  most  liberal,  per  animal  unit,  on  record. 
HAY  crop  nationally  is  below  last  year  but  adequate.  In  the  Northeast,  hay 
is  short. 


APPLES:  Commercial  apple  crop  is  fox'ecast  at  121,081,000  bushels,  37% 
above  last  jear's  short  crop.  In  Northeast,  expected  crop  is 
50%  above  last  year. 

PEACHES:  Estimate  is  76,2o0,000 — a  drop  of  1%  below  the  June  1  esti- 
mate  but  17%  above  last  year.  It  is  12%  below  the  record 

crop  of  1946. 

OTHER  FRLIT:  PEARS — 33,685,000  bushels,  28%  above  last  year  and 

9%  above  average.  Ncw  York  crop  is  nearly  3  times 
last  year’s  production.  GRAPE  estimate  is  2%  below  last  year.  In  Great  Lakes 
area,  crop  is  expected  to  be  4%  above  average. 

SWEET  CHERRIES — 56%  above  last  year  and  44%  above  average.  SOUR 
CHERRIES— 25%  below  last  year’s  big  crop  but  17%  above  average. 

POTATOES:  Forecast  of  368,696,000  bushels  is  17%  below  last  year  but 
second  highest  on  record.  Acreage  is  1,898,000 — 10  below 

’48.  Predicted  yield  is  194  bushels  per  acre,  exceeded  only  by  the  record  of  212 
bushels  per  acre  per  year.  For  29  late  states,  production  is  18%  below  last  year 
and  7%  below  average.  Maine  forecast  is  60,400,000  bushels;  last  year  73,340,- 
000.  New  York  24,275,000;  last  year  38,005,000. 


BEAAS:  BEAN  crop  is  estimated  at  19,149,000  bags,  the  third  largest  on 
record  but  8%  below  last  year. 


LIVESTOCK.:  January  1,  we  had  24,450,000  dairy  cows — last  year 

25,039,000.  Hogs — 57,139,000;  last  year,  55,028,000.  Sheep — 
31,963,000;  last  year,  34,827,000.  Chickens — 448,838,000;  last  year,  481,550,000. 
Turkeys— 5,493,000;  last  year,  4,450,000. 

MILK:  Production  in  the  first  half  of  ’49  was  60,900,000,000  pounds,  about 
1.6  billion  above  the  same  period  in  ’48.  In  Januai’y>  production  was 
about  5%  above  previous  year  but  gradually  declined  to  slightly  above  last 
year  on  July  1.  In  June,  milk  produced  per  capita  was  2.75  pounds  per  day, 
the  lowest  for  the  month  in  20  years  of  record. 


EGGS:  Production  in  June  was  2%  below  last  year.  In  North  Atlantic 
States,  drop  was  6%.  For  first  6  months  of  ’49,  total  U.  S.  produc¬ 
tion  was  about  the  same  as  last  year  but  9%  above  the  10-year  average.  In 
June,  poultrymen  owned  about  1%  fewer  laying  hens  than  last  year. 
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OST  ev’rything  ’bout  summer’s 
good,  I  wouldn’t  change  it  if  I 
could;  I  dislike  just  one  thing  it’s  got, 
and  that  is  it’s  so  dang-blamed  hot. 
But  even  heat  is  not  so  tough  for  any¬ 
one  with  sense  enough  to  follow  Moth¬ 
er  Nature’s  tip  and  operate  at  slower 
clip.  When  temperatures  begin  to  boil, 
no  animals  or  birds  will  toil,  you  don’t 
see  much  life  anywhere;  the  hens  are 
holed  up  here  and  there,  you  won’t 
find  cows  upon  their  feet — they’re  in 
the  shade  away  from  heat  and  pigs 
are  in  their  wallers  cool,  it’s  only  man 
that  is  a  fool. 

That  is,  most  men  are  fools  but  me; 
why,  right  from  here  I  plainly  see  my 
neighbor  and  his  hired  man  out 
workin’  just  as  hard’s  they  can.  I’d 
feel  some  pity  for  those  guys,  ’cept 
they  need  not  be  so  unwise,  ’cuz  all 
they  have  to  do  is  look  at  me  and  bor¬ 
row  from  my  book.  Whene’er  the  sun 
begins  to  scorch  I  settle  down  upon 
the  porch,  and  I  don’t  move  at  all, 
gee,  except  to  pour  some  more  ice  tea.  But  they  are  out  there  drippin’ 
sweat,  it  burns  me  up  to  watch,  and  yet  it  also  cools  me  to  behold,  because  it 
*ttakes  my  blood  run  cold. 


EASY  TO  MAKE 


RICH-TASTING  ICE 


right  in  your  own  refrigerator! 


Everyone  in  the  family  will  go  for  delicious 
Frizz,  the  wonderful,  smooth  ice  cream  that’s  so 
simple  to  make.  Just  follow  the  easy  directions. 

Each  package  makes  6  generous  servings. 
Keeps  on  your  pantry  shelf.  Enjoy  this  cooling, 
tasty  summer  dessert  soon.  Frizz  is  at  your 
food  store  now.  Buy  some  today. 

A  ^^^^UAIITY  PRODUCT 


(406)  6 


^^BlCnn  is  at  the  root  of  it!" 


The  way  to  raise  more  profitable  wheat,  whatever  the 
price  may  be,  is  to  grow  more  bushels  per  acre.  To  help 
you  do  just  that,  use  BLENN,  Swift’s  specialized  crop 
maker.  It  really  is  at  the  root  of  money-making  wheat 
crops . . .  helps  produce  big  yields  at  less  cost  per  bushel. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  why  BLENN  will  make 
you  a  high-yielding  crop.  First,  it  furnishes  a  balanced 
combination  of  growth  elements.  You  know  how  impor¬ 
tant  a  balanced  ration  is  in  feeding  livestock . . .  the  same 
is  true  of  your  crops.  Second,  BLENN  is  made  so  care¬ 
fully  that  it  flows  freely  through  your  drill . . .  without 
caking,  lumping  or  bridging.  That  means  each  row. . .  and 
each  plant  in  every  row . . .  gets  an  even  share  of  essential 
plant  foods.  And  third,  BLENN  gives  your  wheat  a 
quick  boost  at  the  start . . .  feeds  the  growing  crop  right 
through  to  harvest. 

Strong  root  systems,  free-stooling  plants,  stiff,  uniform 
straw  and  long,  well-filled  heads  are  what  to  expect  from 
a  BLENN-fed  crop.  It  is  a  superior,  money-making  plant 
food.  Its  cost  is  not  an  expense  but  a  profitable  investment. 

See  your  Authorized  Swift  Agent  right  away.  Agree  to 
take  delivery  of  your  BLENN  early.  Then  you’ll  have 
the  plant  food  that  makes  big-yielding,  money-making 
wheat  right  on  your  place . . .  ready  to  use  the  day  plant¬ 
ing  time  rolls  around. 


Swifts 


PLANT  FOOD  SERVICE 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Plant  Food  Division 
Chicago  9,  III. 


Buy  at  the 
sign  of  the 
RED  STEER 
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New  Potato  Varieties 


UST  35  years  ago,  certification 
of  seed  potatoes  was  practically 
unknown  in  this  country.  The 
important  varieties  were  Cob¬ 
bler,  Triumph,  Green  Mountain,  Rural, 
Russet  Rural  and  Russet  Burbank  or 
Netted  Gem.  Spalding  Rose  was  the 
principal  variety  in  north  Florida  and 
White  Rose,  now  so  important  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  was  then  grown  as  Jersey 
Giant  (American  Giant)  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Even  Katahdin  was  then  un¬ 
known.  Red  McClure  was  then,  as  now, 
grown  in  the  San  Luis  valley  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  throughout  New  England 
one  could  find  in  home  gardens  such 
old  timers  as  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Early  Peachblow  and  Early  Rose.  In 
Pennsylvania,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  a  few  small  acreages  of  Blue  Vic¬ 
tor.  There  were  said  to  be  just  too 
)nany  varieties,  and  many  names  were 
often  meaningless  and  confusing. 


Then  came  seed  certification.  Im¬ 
mediately  following  the  example  of 
Wisconsin,  in  1915  the  New  York  State 
Potato  Association  established  a  seed 
standard  and  arranged  with  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  for  a  system  of  in¬ 
spection  and  certification.  Long  Is¬ 
land  growers  plagued  with  mosaic  and 
leaf  roll  disease  in  the  seed  they 
bought  from  Maine  and  New  York,  de¬ 
manded  that  something  of  this  kind  be 
done.  As  a  result,  the  quality  of  seed 
available  to  *  growers  throughout  the 
Northeast  was  greatly  improved,  yields 
increased,  and  varieties  became  better 
standardized. 

Last  year  over  1.5  million  bushels  of 
seed  potatoes  were  grown  and  certified 
in  New  York  alone.  This  total  was 
comprised  of  16  varieties,  over  half  of 
it  being  of  Katahdin  variety  alone. 
Such  fine  old  varieties  as  Green  Moun¬ 


tain  and  Rural  are  rapidly  being  super¬ 
seded  by  Katahdin  and  Sebago,  while 
Cobbler  is  losing  out  to  Chippewa  and 
Essex.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole 
certified  seed  of  33  distinct  varieties 
was  grown  in  34  states  in  1948.  We 
are  again  in  the  position  of  having  far 
too  many  varieties  anxl  in  need  of 
some  way  to  limit  the  naming  and 
introduction  of  more. 

So  long  as  there  is  no  law  against 
naming  of  varieties  and  no  state  or 
national  organization  to  control  reg¬ 
istration  of  new  ones  as  in  Canada,  we 
may  expect  a  further  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties.  Under  the  National 
Potato  Breeding  Program,  in  which 
many  states  cooperate  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  potato  var¬ 
iety  tests  were  conducted  in  29  states 
and  Alaska  in  1948.  The  report  shows 
a  total  of  68  named  varieties  among 
which  older  potato  growers  would  re¬ 
cognize  only  Green  Mountain,  Cobbler, 
Bliss  Triumph,  Burbank,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Russet  Rural,  Rural  New 
Yorker  No.  2,  and  Russet  Burbank 
(Netted  Gem).  Of  the  other  60  new¬ 
er  varieties,  several  appeared  in  tests 
for  the  first  time. 

So  long  as  new  varieties  are  named, 
the  need  and  the  demand  for  testing 
them  will  continue.  Such  tests,  prop¬ 
erly  conducted,  are  costly  and  time- 
consuming.  But  so  is  the  breeding 
work  of  trained  personnel  in  our  state 
colleges  and  stations  costly.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  their  work  must  be  tested  un¬ 
der  widely  differing  conditions.  In  no 
other  way  can  we,  the  public,  have  our 
continuing  demand  for  better  food  pro¬ 
ducts  satisfied.  Costly,  indeed.  But 
this  is  the  path  of  progress  and  real 
progress  has  never  been  either  cheap  or 
easy. 


When  should  rye  gross  be  seeded  in 
corn  to  furnish  a  cover  crop  to  plow  un¬ 
der?  What  is  the  best  way  to  seed  it,  and 
how  much  seed  should  be  used? 

Rye  grass  is  usually  seeded  follow¬ 
ing  the  last  cultivation.  One  good 
method  is  to  use  a  cyclone  seeder  which 
will  cover  about  six  rows.  From  15  to 
20  pounds  of  seed  is  used  per  acre.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  cover  the  seed.  In 
fact,  there  is  danger  of  covering  it  too 
deep  if  it  is  put  on  ahead  of  the  last 
cultivation.  Rye  grass  will  give  a  con¬ 
siderable  growth  to  turn  under,  it  will 
prevent  loss  of  any  available  nitrogen 
in  the  fall  and  early  spring,  and  it  will 
also  prevent  erosion. 

How  much  grass  silage  can  be  fed  to 
growing  calves? 

Until  the  calves  are  three  months 
old,  give  them  just  a  handful  a  day. 
At  six  months  they  will  take  care  of 
four  pounds  and  at  eighteen  months 
they  will  eat  as  much  as  forty  pounds 
per  head  per  day. 

Actual  tests  have  shown  that  calves 
will  gain  up  to  a  pound  per  day  on 
grass  silage  without  any  grain. 

We  bought  some  certified  seed  pota¬ 
toes  and  only  about  20%  of  them  came 
up.  We  dug  some  of  the  seed  pieces  and 
they  were  just  as  firm  as  when  we  plant¬ 
ed  them.  Do  we  have  a  legitimate  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  grower? 

The  condition  of  the  seed  pieces 
would  indicate  that  the  seed  was  good 
and  that  some  other  factor  has  caused 
the  failure  to  come  up.  It  has  been 
pretty  dry  in  your  area  which,  in  it¬ 
self,  may  have  caused  the  trouble.  One 


way  to  insure  a  good  stand  is  to 
“green  sprout”  the  potatoes  before 
they  are  planted. 


How  can  I  be  sure  of  getting  the  **road 
eaf  type  of  birdsfoot  when  buying  seed. 

In  general,  men  who  have  been 
•rowing  birdsfoot  seed  identify  it 
properly.  However,  there  is  always 
some  danger  of  mixture  and  some  dan- 
;^er  of  misrepresentation  when  seed 
las  passed  through  several  hands.  One 
^^ariety  of  broad  leaf  birdsfoot  has 
)een  given  the  name  “Empire,"  and 
lertified  seed  of  this  variety  will  be 


T  TC-i  T  1  o  V»1  r\ 


When  putting  meat  into  the  locker,  how 
much  can  you  logically  expect  from  eoe^ 
TOO  pounds  of  dressed  weight  of  animals. 

That  varies  according  to  the  kind  of 
animal  and,  of  course,  with  the  amoun 
of  bone  which  is  removed  before  put¬ 
ting  the  meat  in  the  locker.  As  it  is 
usually  cut,  you  should  expect  for  every 
100  pounds  of  dressed  weight,  abou 
82  pounds  of  veal;  78  pounds  of  lamb, 
72  pounds  of  pork;  and  79  pounds  o 
beef. 

A  year  ago  we  made  a  new  lawn.  Tbe 
wind  blew  the  snow  off  part  of  it 
it  winter-killed  badly.  Is  there  any  way 
this  can  be  prevented? 

One  effective  way  would  be  to  erec 
a  snow  fence  so  that  the  snow  wou 
drift  on  the  area  that  became  tore  an 
winter  killed.  It  is  always  advisable 
let  the  lawn  go  into  the  winter 
good  growth  of  grass.  Making  a 
ate  application  of  peat  moss  on  t  J 
area  should  be  helpful. 
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LUVE-BRED  CATTLE! 


After  reading  Leland  Lamb’s  art¬ 
icles  on  inbreeding,  I  expect 
many  will  be  interested  to  know 
how  “Bridget”  was  bred.  A  brief 
summary  of  her  accomplishments 
appeared  on  the  June  18  editorial  page 
of  American  Agriculturist. 

Although  her  sire  was  one  of  those 
unfortunate  animals  that  came  as  a 
result  of  mating  paternal  brother  and 
sister,  he  contributed  about  as  much 
to  the  Ayrshire  breed  as  any  other 
sire  ever  did.  He  was  a  sure  and  active 
breeder  until,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
he  suffered  an  injury  to  a  hind  leg  that 
proved  to  be  incurable,  but  not  because 
he  was  inbred. 

Bridget’s  dam  was  also  the  result  of 
mating  paternal  brother  and  sister.  So 
you  see,  Bridget  had  two  strikes  against 
her  before  she  was  born;  and  yet 
she  and  her  full  sister  Cleopatra  Lass 
proved  themselves  to  be  the  most  not¬ 
able  members  of  our  herd,  and  their 
blood  runs  thick  in  our  present  herd, 
since  a  son  of  each  was  used  rather 
extensively.  Both  of  these  cows  lived 
to  the  ripe  old  age  of  fourteen  and  one 
is  still  producing.  Both  officially  clas¬ 
sified  excellent.  Cleopatra  Lass  is  the 
living  Advanced  Registry,  4  year  old 
champion,  with  20,083  pounds  of  milk 
and  838  fat. 

While  I  am  not  advising  anyone  to 
practice  inbreeding,  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  to  your  readers  that 
some  who  have  tried  it  have  never 
“wept”.  Certainly,  the  fact  that  the 
last  herd  test  average  completed  at  At¬ 
wood  Orchards,  with  at  least  50%  of 
the  herd  inbred,  is  the  highest  ever 
made  in  the  Ayrshire  breed,  hasn’t 
caused  me  any  sorrow. 

What  about  the  necessity  of  culling? 
That  we  have  not  had  to  do,  as  can 
be  proved  by  studying  the  reports  of 
our  herd  sire  approvals,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  of  40  young  heifers  on  the 
farm  three  years  ago,  35  of  them  are 
still  there  and  producing. 

— J.  L.  Atwood,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

RU<jit.;ED  A^D  lABRED 

was  greatly  interested  in  the  article 
“Inbreed  ’Em  and  Weep,  Outbreed 
’Em  and  Reap”  by  Leland  Lamb  in 
your  issue  of  June  18. 

My  father  and  I  were  breeders  of 
pedigreed  milking  Shorthorns  for  more 
than  75  years.  My  memory  goes  back 
for  more  than  70  years.  I  can  say  very 
definitely  that  the  biggest  mistake  we 
both  made  was  in  NOT  using  more 
bulls  of  our  own  breeding  instead  of 
buying  outbred  bulls  which  failed,  as 
a  rule,  to  give  us  as  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  as  bulls  of  our  own  breeding. 

So  great  was  the  prejudice  against 
close  breeding,  that  I  did  not  begin  to 
line-breed  until  about  40  years  ago.  I 
found  by  line  breeding  that  I  could  im¬ 
prove  milk  production  and  markedly 
improve  the  conformation  of  the  ani- 
mals.  The  feeding  qualities  were  also 
much  improved.  By  feeding  qualities 
I  mean  that  a  given  amount  of  feed  in¬ 
creased  the  animals’  milk  and  beef 
production  —  all  three  of  these  are 
VERY  important  factors  in  animal 
breeding. 

One  of  the  most  rugged  cows  I  ever 
owned  traced  her  pedigree  back  to  the 
herd  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(1784)  and  during  all  these  years  her 
pedigree  showed  consistently  close 
breeding.  This  cow  was  also  one  of  the 
two  heaviest  milkers  I  ever  owned. 

The  Australian-bred  milking  Short¬ 
horn  cow,  Melba  15th,  was  very  closely 
bred.  Back  in  the  7th  generation,  the 
bull,  Major,  was  about  the  only  bull 
kientioned  in  her  pedigree.  If  I  rem¬ 


ember  correctly  this  cow  made  several 
yearly  records  of  over  1,000  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Her  top  record  was  1,614 
pounds  of  fat,  the  world’s  record  for 
any  breed. 

These  records  were  made  under 
Australian  rules.  Melba  15th  weighed 
over  2,100  pounds  and  made  the  great¬ 
est  gain  in  live  weight  when  dry  of  any 
bovine  I  ever  knew.  Is  there  anything 
in  this  accomplishment  to  WEEP 
about  ? 

My  whole  life  experience  in  line 
breeding  with  only  occasional  out- 
crosses — preferably  half-blood  out- 
crosses — bears  this  out. 

I  do  NOT  advocate  inbreeding;  I  nev¬ 
er  tried  it,  and  I  would  not  recommend 
it.  However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  concentration  of  the  blood  of 
good  animals  strengthens  the  good 
qualities,  whereas  the  close  breeding  of 
POOR  qualities  in  animals  can  only 
bring  about  deplorable  results. 

— L.  E.  Simpson,  Glover,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

FAV4IRS  LINE  BREEDING 

EGARDING  page  7  of  your  June 
18  issue,  “Inbreed  ’Em  and  Weep” 
etc.,  I  would  like  to  see  the  com¬ 
ments  of  a  COMPETENT  geneticist 
(which  I  do  not  pretend  to  be)  on  this 
article.  Personally,  I  disagree  entirely 
with  the  writer’s  findings.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  granddaughters  of 
that  bull  did  in  the  inbred  herd.  It 
looks  to  me  like  the  way  he  stepped 
up  butterfat  test  in  the  inbred  herd, 
a  proper  outcross  then  might  give 
something  far  beyond  the  value  of  the 
granddaughters  in  the  outcrossed  herd. 

The  writer  seems  not  to  realize  that 
the  great  breeding  progress,  not  only 
in  dairy  cattle  but  other  livestock  as 
well,  has  come  about  through  line 
breeding  — and  even  inbreeding — in  the 
hands  of  men  who  know  how  to  use 
it,  followed  by  the  right  outcrossing  at 
intervals.  I  dare  say  the  fine  results 
that  bull  got  in  the  outcrossed  daugh¬ 
ters  would  have  been  impossible  had 
there  not  been  strong  line  breeding  in 
both  his  and  the  dams’  ancestry. 

After  all,  the  fellows  developing  that 
wonderful  hybrid  corn  didn’t  get 
much  to  look  at  in  the  inbred  lines,  but 
without  them  the  outcrossing  does  not 
give  the  remarkable  results. — Arthur 
A.  Green,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

OUR  REPLY 

We  replied  to  Mr.  Green’s  letter  as 
follows : 

The  more  letters  we  get  about  in- 
breeding  the  better  we  like  it  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  agree  or  disagree 
with  Lee  Lamb’s  ideas.  It  is  a  subject 
that  we  feel  is  very  important. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Lee 
does  not  disagree  with  some  of  the 
things  you  said.  If  you  will  read  the 
article  carefully,  you  will  see  that  he 
states  specifically  that  inbred  animals 
are  often  excellent  foundation  breeding 
stock  if  they  are  out-crossed  with  un¬ 
related  animals.  Where  you  and  he 
probably  disagree  is  his  contention  that 
you  get  just  as  good  results  without 
the  inbreeding  and  that  outbred  ani¬ 
mals  are  hardier  and  live  longer  than 
those  that  are  inbred. 

Also,  Lee  is  thoroughly  in  agreement 
that  it  is  fine  for  experimental  stations 
to  experiment  with  inbreeding,  but  he 
does  not  believe  that  it  is  a  thing  that 
the  dairyman  should  try  when  he  has 
to  depend  on  his  milk  check  for  a  liv¬ 
ing. 

Your  comment  about  hybrid  corn 
has  its  point,  but  the  situation  is  not 
exactly  parallel  with  inbreeding  on  the 
dairy  farm.  To  point  out  what  I  mean, 
the  average  business  farmer  does  not 
produce  hybrid  seed  corn.  ’That  is 
(Continued  on  Page  70) 
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FORAOE 

harvester 


•  Heavy  36-inch  wide  cylinder 

•  Curved,  spiralled  tool-steel  knives 

•  Built-in  knife  sharpener 

•  Positive  feeding,  air-blast  delivery 

Shown  with  row-crop  aftacbmenf 


America’s  heaviest  tonnage  crop  is  forage.  Now  an  economi¬ 
cal,  completely  mechanized  system  takes  the  hard  pitchfork 
labor  out  of  handling  all  forage  crops — green,  wilted  or  dry. 

Allis-Chalmers  introduces  two  new  companion  machines, 
a  Forage  Harvester  and  a  Forage  Blower.  Operated  by  a 
full  2-plow  tractor  with  power  take-off,  the  Forage  Harvester 
is  actually  three  machines  in  one: 

A  ROW-CROP  HARVESTER  for  cutting  and  chopping 
corn,  sorghums,  and  other  tall  row  crops. 

2,  A  DIRECT-CUT  HARVESTER  for  cutting  and  chopping 
grass  and  legumes  for  silage,  and  corn  stalks  for  stover. 

3^  A  WINDROW  HARVESTER  with  pick-up  mechanism, 
for  chopping  wilted  or  dry  hay,  combined  straw,  or 
roughage  for  bedding. 

^You  purchase  one  base  machine,  plus  any  or  all  of  the  three 
attachments. 

With  the  new  3-in-l  Forage  Harvester  and  Forage  Blower 
power  takes  the  crop  all  the  way  from  field  to  storage. 
Moderately  priced,  they  make  home  ownership  practical  for 
the  individual  family  farm. 


FORAGE  BLOWER 


Matches  the  capacity  of  the  Forage 
Harvester.  Handles  all  forages  from 
silage  to  long,  chopped  or  wilted 
hay.  Extra  long  lift-up  conveyor 
raises  vertically.  Large 
capacity  blower  pipe. 


lllS-CHflLMERS 

TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  1.  U.  S.  A. 

TUNE  IN— THE  NATIONAL  FARM  and  HOME  HOUR  •  NB€ 

Every  Saturday  •  News,  Music,  Markets 
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NOW  Is  The  Time-' 

To  order  your  Craine  silo.  Then  you’ll 
have  it,  ready  to  fill  when  your  crop 
is  just  right.  There’s  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  Craine  silos  —  and  for  the 
farm  profits,  time  and  labor  savings, 
and  pride  of  ownership  that  come  with 
your  handsome,  dependable  Craine. 

You'll  find  that  a  durable  Craine  silo 
is  not  an  expense — it’s  an  investment 
in  profitable,  efficient  feeding.  And 
you’ll  join  other  farmers  in  saying  “My 
Craine  is  the  best  investment  1  ever 
made !” 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you.  Easy  terms  available. 


Craine,  Inc.,  819  Pine  St..  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Contains  METHOXYCHLOR, 

the  safe,  USDA-approved 
insecticide  for  f)y  and  lice 
control  on  dairy  cattle 


No  DDT! 


TAKES  ONLY  ,> 

30  SECONDS  PER  COW 


Protects  for  2-3  weeks  against 
HORN  FLIES  Q  STABLE  FLIES  •  HOUSE  FLIES 
BLACK  FLIES  •  CATTLE  LICE  •  MOSQUITOES 
Repels  for  several  days 
HORSE  FLIES  0  DEER  FLIES 


INNIS,  SPEIDEN  &  CO. 

117  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.Y. 


DRAINS  CELLARS,  CISTERNS 
WASH  TRAYS,  PONDS,  etc. 

LAK.'VWCO  I’liinp  has  1.001  year  ’round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  1800  Gl’II. 

30’  high.  Uses  to  H  111’  motor. 

Does  not  clog! 

I’ostpald  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  M ississinni .  add  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUiVIr^:*  $6.50 

Bello  Mead  2,  New  Jersey 

CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD 

S  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


BiGGER  AND  BETTER 


New  York  State  Fair  Adds 
New  and  Bigger  Attractions 


N 


E'W  YORK  State’s  mam¬ 
moth  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  exposition  will 
play  host  to  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  Fair-goers  when 
the  Fairgrounds  opens  its  gates  for  the 
103rd  annual  exposition  on  Labor  Day, 
September  5,  at  Syracuse.  The  Fair¬ 
grounds  are  now  a  hustle  of  activity 
with  repairmen,  painters  and  electri¬ 
cians  busily  at  work  putting  the  show- 
place  of  New  York  State  in  tip-top 
condition. 


Farl  C.  Foster,  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  parent  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Fair,  reports  that  premium 
money  totalling  nearly  $100,000  this 
year,  will  be  greater  than  ever  before 
awarded  in  the  history  of  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  Highest  premium 
awards  will  take  place  in  what  has 
been  tenned  a  $2,000,000  cattle  show 
featuring  every  known  breed  of  dairy 
and  beef  cattle.  Prize  money  in  this 
department  will  be  $22,000  with  an 
additional  $3,000  in  special  awards. 


More  l•r«‘llliuIlls 


Agricultural  and  homemaking  tal¬ 
ents  of  rural  and  urban  youths  will  be 
worth  $14,000  in  premium  awards  in 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  “Fair  within  a 
Fair,”  while  horse  and  poultiy  depart¬ 
ments  will  offer  nearly  $10,000.  Other 
approximate  premium  listings  are 
faiTn  fniit  and  produce,  $8,000;  sheep, 
$6,000;  Gi’ange  exhibits,  $5,000;  flow¬ 
ers,  $5,000;  farm  bureaus  and  home 
bureaus,  nearly  $4,000  each;  swine, 
$3,300;  dairy,  $2,500;  domestic  and  fine 
arts,  $1,500;  goat  exhibits  and  the  In¬ 
dian  "Village  about  $1,000  each. 


Xow  Foalures 


Tu'o  history-making  additions  to 
the  Fair  schedule  are  the  Better 
Homes  Exposition  and  the  Television 
shows.  All  the  equipment,  tools,  ma¬ 
terial  and  plans  to  build  the  homes  of 
the  future  will  be  displayed  in  the 
mammoth  Better  Homes  exhibition  in 
the  new’ly  renamed  Manufacturers  and 
Home  Builders  Center,  with  exhibits 
ranging  from  plumbers’  accessories  to 
new  developments  in  home  construc¬ 
tion.  The  million  dollar  television  show 
will  be  held  in  the  Television  and  Pure 
Foods  building.  An  additional  attrac¬ 
tion  will  be  the  “See  Yourself  on  Tele¬ 
vision”  feature  during  which  visitors 
may  take  part  in  the  program  and  ac¬ 
tually  watch  themselves  on  the  screen 
at  the  same  time.  Surrounding  the 
studio  will  be  booths  exhibiting  a 
quarter  million  dollar  display  of  the 
newest  television  sets. 

Martin  F.  Hilfinger,  superintendent 
of  the  Industrial  Exhibits  Authority, 
reports  that  more  than  30  per  cent  of 
the  space  in  the  Television  and  Pure 
Food  building  has  been  sold  to  pros¬ 
pective  exhibitors.  This  figure  marks  a 
new  high  for  early  season  sale  of 
space,  indicating  the  keen  interest 
taken  by  exhibitors  in  the  revival  of 
the  State  Fair. 

Woincn^s  Exhibits 


The  'Women’s  department,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Martha  Eddy  of  Ithaca,  has 
planned  a  diversified  program  of  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  six  days  of  the  Fair. 
Central  feature  of  the  department’s 
program  will  be  the  provocative  mari¬ 
onette  shows  of  interest  to  youngsters 
and  adults  alike.  The  women’s  schedule 
covers  a  range  of  exhibits  such  as 
weaving,  sewing,  canning,  crafts,  cos¬ 
tume  art,  domestic  arts,  safety  movies, 
contributions  from  the  “Merci  Train”, 
and  citizenship  and  international  ex¬ 


hibits.  Special  events  include  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Luncheon,  Mrs.  Dewey’s  Sup¬ 
per,  and  the  Women’s  Luncheon  on 
Labor  Day. 

Indian  Village 

The  new  generation  of  Fair-goers 
will  find  the  Indian  Village  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest,  with  real  Indians  dressed 
in  colorful  costumes.  Chief  Harry  Pat¬ 
terson  of  the  Tuscarora  reservation  is 
superintendent  and  Mrs.  Edna  Bailey 
of  the  Tonawanda  reservation  heads 
the  homemakers  division.  Dr.  Erl 
Bates,  internationally  known  Indian 
expert,  will  serve  as  adviser.  The  Vil¬ 
lage  will  portray  present-day  progress 
in  farming  and  homemaking  among 
the  7,200  Indians  living  on  seven  New 
York  I’eservations. 

Farm  llurraus 

Farm  Bureau  exhibits  will  show  the 
work  of  county  bureaus  in  growing 
and  marketing  New  York  State  quali¬ 
ty  farm  produce.  Elaborate  displays  of 
the  Home  Bureaus,  educational  in  pur¬ 
pose,  will  present  projects  which  have 
been  carried  on  during  the  current 
year  by  these  organizations, 

C^raugcrs 

Grangers  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
will  be  able  to  hold  meetings  in  the 
Grange  buildings,  ■where  all  conveni¬ 
ences  will  be  pr’ovided  for  members 
and  their  friends.  An  extensive  pro- 
gr’am  has  been  planned  by  the  Grange 
during  the  six  days  of  the  Fair. 

Voung  People’s  Fair 

Farming  and  homemaking  talents  of 
the  Empire  State’s  rural  and  urban 
youths  will  be  displayed  in  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  “Fair  within  a  Fair.”  A  full 
six-day-progTam,  'with  a  multitude  of 
events  scheduled  for  each  day,  will  run 
the  gamut  of  exhibits  from  garden  pro¬ 
ducts  to  prize-winning  livestock. 

Horse-palling  Coniesl 

Fifty  teams  are  expected  to  compete 
for  $1,500  in  prize  money  in  the  horse¬ 
pulling  contest,  one  of  the  great  old- 
time  atti’actions  at  the  Fair.  The  pairs 
of  draft  horses  will  measure  their 
strength  on  the  “Dynamometer,”  a 
mechanical  device  for  recording  the 
pulling  capacity  of  a  team  of  horses. 

Enterlainmeni 

Entertainment  plans  to  thrill  and 
amuse  both  the  new  generation  and 
the  old-timers  are  being  announced 
daily.  Principal  attraction  on  the  267- 
acre  site  for  the  youngsters  of  New 
York  State  will  be  the  50-car  railroad 
show  staged  by  the  nationally  known 
sho’wman,  James  E.  Strates. 

For  the  thrill-seeking  crowd,  auto 
races  featuring  the  country’s  top 
speedsters  will  be  held  on  the  race 
track.  Mammoth  bleachers,  covered  by 
a  brightly  colored  canopy,  are  being 
erected  to  replace  temporarily  the  old 
grandstand.  The  maximum  capacity  of 
the  bleachers  will  exceed  the  pre-war 
seating  limit.  Two  major  thrill  shows 
have  been  contracted  for  daily  and 
nightly  appearances  at  the  Fair  with 
death-defying  acts.  Favorites  of  radio 
and  screen  will  add  further  glamor  to 
the  already  elaborate  amusement  and 
entertainment  program. 

A  new  generation  of  Fair-goers  will 
be  seeing  for  the  first  time  a  State 
Fair  long  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  nation,  with  all  of  the 
glamor,  thrills,  and  wealth  of  educa¬ 
tional  value  that  has  characterized 
past  expositions,  plus  the  brand  new 
features  which  are  being  added  to  the 
Fair’s  program  this  year. 


KEEP 

SILAGE 

PRIME 


a  dependable 
Unadilla 


Only  in  a  Unadilla  Silo  can  you 
have  the  sn  re-step,  siire-grip, 
door-front  ladder.  Only  in  this 
famous  silo  can  you  have  pat¬ 
ented  lock-dovvelling  —  which 
knits  the  thoroughly  seasoned, 
full-thickness,  Unadilla  staves 
into  a  sturdy  wind-proof  struc¬ 
ture.  Don’t  delay  —  Order  the 
best  in  silos  from  your  Unadilla 
dealer  now !  Famous  for  more 
than  40  years. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.. Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Buy  direct  from  monufocturer  and  save 
money.  These  knives  were  original  equipment  on 
Papcc  and  Blizzard  machines  for  years. ORDER 
NOW.  When  ordering,  specify  make  of  machine 
end  port  number  or  blade  length.  Remittance 
with  order  or  C.O.D.  Some  low  prices  for  addi¬ 
tional  knives.  Offer  limited  to  USA. 


0/ 

der  By  Replacement  Part  No. 

Mafce 

Modei  No. 

Set  of  3 

Blizzord 

4010,  L-I8 

$  8.00  set 

Papec 

R 

8.00  set 

Blizzard 

5010 

9.00  set 

Papec 

N  or  81 

9.00  set 

Blizzord 

6010 

11.00  set 

Papec 

L  or  127 

11.00  set 

Papec 

K  or  158 

13.00  set 

Sef  of  4 

Case  Forage  Harvester,  M,  MC  or  Q 

16.00  set 

International  Harvester  7  or  9 

16.00  set 

Postal  Charges  Included 

SEND  TODAY  •  SAVE  MONEY 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 

AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  automatic 

AIR  COMPRESSORS 


Complete  with  Motors  0  New  low  Prices 


i/a  H.P. 

$49.50 

Req.  $/9.50 

READY 


1A  H.P. 
$55.00 

Reg.i89.5U 

TO  U  S  E  I 


I’istoii  type.  2  bore. 
1%”  stroke.  HisliPresijure 
steel  tank,  12”xJ3  . 
AC- 110  Volt  Capaeitor 
Motor.  Shut  off  at  60  Ib. 
Start  at  40 lb.  ^2.55 
Spla.sh  lubnca- 
•’V’’  belt  drive. 

$89.50 

oressure  tank  14  xSO  .  AC  110-  Reg.JI27.50 
Volt  Cauaeitor  Motor.  3. .4  C.b.M.  at.rt  »t 
l&O  lb.  .Max.  I’re.ssure.  Shut  oir  at  115  lb.  srari  • 

H.  P.  AIR  COMPRESSORS  $159.50 

Sincle  phase.  110-220  volt  AC  Oll-cyele  peg. $268.00 
heavy  duty  Clanaeitor  Motor.  Gardner-  '  . 

Denver  (tomnressor  Head.  2%’’  bore.  2  stroke. 

C.9  U.F.M.  Pressure  switch  ad.iustalile  up  to  Ipom. 
30  sal..  300  11).  test  hlKh  pressure  welded  steel  tank. 
16”x3(i”.  Fan  type  ’V”  belt  t'l.vwheel.  „  „ 

For  Inflating  Tires,  Spraying.  Lubricating,  Uasling, 
Operating  Air  Tools.  Saves  Money.  Time.  Labor. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

FOB,  Whse.,  N.  Y.  C.  25%  Deposit  with  Oraer 

PARISER  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  CO.,  IHC. 


Dept.  88  3  Howard  St.,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 


EAEE 

EKCE  catalog 

Write  for  big  Free  Color  Catalog: 
shows  best  varieties  of  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries.  Bulbs,  Shrubs 
&  Roses.  Fall  is  ideal  planting 
time, satisfaction  guaranteed. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 
14  Circle  Rood,  DantviMe,  N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


Your  Cattle 

OUR-H  club  and  F.  F.  A. 
cattle  that  are  short-haired, 
sleek  and  well  developed  car¬ 
ry  more  appeal  to  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  and  show  ring 
judges  than  cattle  which  have  been 
neglected. 

Fitting  really  means  good  feeding 
and,  of  course,  it  should  have  begun 
early  in  the  life  of  a  calf.  Size  really 
counts  in  the  show  ring  as  well  as  at 
the  pail.  Undoubtedly,  you  know  that 
within  a  breed,  the  larger  cows  are 
likely  to  be  the  heaviest  producers. 

We  do  not  expect  you  as  a  young 
dairyman  to  become  an  expert  show¬ 
man.  Yet,  by  following  a  few  of  these 
simple  rules,  your  calves  and  heifers 
will  give  a  better  account  of  them¬ 
selves  at  your  local,  county  and  state 
shows. 

Training 

An  untrained  heifer  usually  is  at 
quite  a  disadvantage  in  the  show  or 
sale  ring.  Heifers  should  be  broken  to 
lead  early  and  should  be  led  into  the 
ring  with  a  neat  halter? 

The  most  successful  exhibitors  in  the 
show  ring  are  usually  the  ones  which 
have  trained  their  cattle  to  lead  readily 
and  to  pose  in  such  a  way  to  show 
them  off  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

It  usually  takes  a  longer  time  and 
more  patience  to  teach  calves  how  to 
pose  properly  with  their  heads  up, 
eyes  open  and  ears  forward  than  it 
does  merely  to  get  them  to  lead. 

Titling 

Here  are  a  few  more  suggestions  of 
timely  importance: 

!■  Peed  liberally  to  your  younger  heif¬ 
ers,  especially,  the  best  hay  on  the 
farm,  not  on  the  floor  in  the  corner  of 
the  pen  but  in  hay  racks. 

2-  Peed  enough  grain  in  addition  to 
dry  roughages  to  keep  your  heifers  in 
^  good,  strong,  thrifty  growing  condi¬ 
tion  but  not  fat. 

3-  To  shorten  the  hair  coat  and  to  give 
your  cattle  a  glossy,  sleek  appearance, 
ti’y  some  of  these  methods: 

(a)  Blanket  your  calves  and  heifers 
tor  a  few  weeks  before  show-day. 

(b)  Feed  some  linseed  oil  meal  if  the 
1‘ation  does  not  contain  ten  per  cent 
of  it  by  weight. 

(c)  Brush  and  hand  nrassage  the 
hide  for  a  few  minutes  every  day  or 
iwo. 

■i- Two  or  three  days  before  the  fair, 

'  lip  the  tail  above  the  switch  and  also 
olip  the  cars,  head  and  neck  as  may  be 
hecessary  to  give  your  cattle  a  cleaner 
out,  neater  and  more  expressive  appear¬ 
ance. 

Clean  the  heifer  thoroughly  before 
fading  hei-  into  tlie  show.  No  judge 


By 

H.  A.  WILLMAN 


for  the  Fair 

likes  to  place  a  4-H  animal  that  is  long¬ 
haired  and  is  covered  with  dirt  and 
manure.  Besides,  a  good  4-H  dairy 
member  should  be  ashamed  to  show 
his  animal  in  that  condition. 

6.  Use  a  brush,  some  water  and  soap, 
especially  for  breeds  having  white 
markings,  but  do  not  wash  your  cattle 
too  often.  Be  sure  to  rinse  out  all  soap. 

7.  Show  cattle  should  have  been  on  a 
dry  roughage  barn  feeding  schedule  for 
at  least  a  week  before  show  time  and 
should  arrive  at  the  fair  in  time  to  lie 
down  and  rest  and  to  take  on  a  normal 
fill. 

In  Tliv«  Show  King 

While  it  is  difficult  to  tell  you  exact¬ 
ly  how  to  show  your  cattle  in  the  ring, 
here  are  some  general  pointers  to  keep 
in  mind: 

Iv  While  leading  or  posing  your  heifer, 
stand  on  the  left  side  and  slightly  in 
front  of  her  with  the  rope  in  one  hand. 

2.  Be  sure  the  halter  head  strap  is  back 
of  your  heifer’s  horns  and  ears  and 
that  the  lead  rope  or  strap  comes  out 
under  the  jaw  on  the  left  side. 

3.  In  turning  and  leading  your  heifer, 
move  her  in  a  clockwise  direction 
when  possible. 

4.  Turn  the  head  slightly  to  the  right 
when  the  judge  is  viewing  your  heifer 
from  the  right  side;  then  slightly  to  the 
left  when  viewed  by  the  judge  from  the 
other  side. 

5.  Keep  an  eye  on  your  heifer  and  also 
on  the  judge,  and  not  both  eyes  entire¬ 
ly  on  the  ring  side,  heifer  or  judge. 

6.  In  leading  your  heifer  into  a  side 
by  side  position  with  other  cattle, 
neither  crowd  the  exhibitor  next  to  you 
nor  leave  enough  space  for  another 
animal. 

7.  When  possible,  face  your  animal 
standing  slightly  up  hill,  placing  her 
front  feet  on  an  incline,  and  when  your 
heifer  is  standing  reasonably  well,  let 
her  stand. 

8.  Try  to  do  most  of  your  showing  with 
the  halter  lead  rope  or  strap,  avoiding 
placing  the  animal’s  hind  legs  by  step¬ 
ping  on  her  feet. 

9.  Keep  showing  until  all  awards  have 
been  made  and  the  judge  has  given  his 
reasons. 

10.  Be  cool,  calm,  courteous  and  a  good 
sportsman. 

- A.  A.  — 

MEASUIlIXIi  TAPES 

The  so-called  measuring  tape  for 
cattle  which  carries  figures  giving  ap¬ 
proximate  weights  of  animals  of  dif¬ 
ferent  girths  is  very  handy  for  esti¬ 
mating  purposes.  Do  not,  how'cver,  use 
it  as  a  basis  for  selling  meat  animals. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  and  when 
used  on  beef  animals  or  fat  animals 
it  is  likely  to  penalize  the  seller. 


In  many  areas,  locally  grown  feeds  lack  minerals  essential  to  animal 
nutrition  in  small  (or  trace)  amounts  .  .  .  NOW 


STERLING 


BLUSALT^ 


Supplies  Salt  Enriched  with  Cobalt,  Iodine,  Manganese# 
Iron,  Copper  and  Zinc  in  Proper  Balanced  Amounts 


FOR  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 
FOR  HEALTHIER  OFFSPRING 
FOR  GREATER  LIVESTOCK  PROFITS 

COBALT  . . .  lack  of  cobalt  results  in  loss  of  appetite  and  stunted  growth 
in  cattle  and  sheep. 

IODINE  .  .  .  essential  in  regulating  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland 
<■4 and  its  secretions. 

MANGANESE  .  .  .  helps  prevent  sterility  in  dairy  cattle  .  .  .  increases 
ability  of  females  to  lactate  .  .  .  helps  prevent  perosis  in  growing  chick¬ 
ens  .  .  .  improves  eggshell  texture  and  quality. 

IRON  .  .  .  essential  in  building  healthy  red  blood  .  .  .  iron  aids  in  the 
prevention  of  anemia. 

COPPER  .  .  .  has  supplemental  effect  on  hemoglobin  formation  .  •  • 
essential  for  conversion  of  iron  into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC  .  .  .  promotes  longer  life,  better  growth. 


Insure  your  livestock !  Feed  Sterling 
Trace  Mineral  Blusalt  "Free  Choice.’’ 
Available  in  100  lb.  Bags,  50  lb.  Blocks, 
4  lb.  Liks.  Ask  your  dealer  today! 


*BLUSArT  Reg.  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  — a  dis¬ 
tinctive  blue  salt  for 
your  protection  against 
substitutes. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 


AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 

AUGUST  &  SEPTEMBER  SOWING 

HEAOaUARTERS  FOR  aUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 

EDWARD  F  DIBBLE 
SEED6R0WER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


Post  Your  Farm 

wtth  our  "No  Trespassing”  signs,  print¬ 
ed  on  heavy  fabric  (12"xi2">  that 
will  withstand  wind  and  weather. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$l.o0  per  doz;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
$3.5r  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  lOO 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


(410)  10 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  August  6,  1949 


Then’s  S4~ 

COUNT  ’EM! 


DEKALB 


to  fit  any  soil . . .  any  dimate  in  the  Corn  Bek! 


That's  why  5,282  Farmers  last  year,  averaged  110.14* 

Bushels  per  acre  with  DeKalb  in  the  National  Corn  Growing  Contest. 

#  That's  why  30,080  Farmers  in  the  last  10 

years  averaged  96.95*  Bushels  with  DeKalb  in  the  Contest. 

*  All  yields  made  on  selected  5-Acre  Contest  plots. 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DeKalb,  Illinois 

Commercial  Distributors  of  D&Kafb  Hybrid  Seed  Corn 
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irs  FASTER-EASIER-CHEAPER 

with  a 

PAPEC 

FORAGE 
HARVESTER 

•  Puts  away  nearly  an 
acre  of  corn  an  hour. 

•  No  handling  of  heavy 
bundles. 

•  Savings  on  twine  alone 

during  the  life  of  the  machine  offset  the  extra  investment. 

•  Handles  ALL  hay  and  row  crops. 


OR€HAIIID  UHASS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

head  on  16  acres  the  pasture  was 
fairly  well  subdued,  although  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  3,  taken  on  May  28, 
shows  the  orchard  grass  to  be  a  little 
too  high.  The  snapshot  was  made  in 
the  far  corner  by  the  dry  stock  barn 
and  shows  the  tallest  grass  in  the  field. 
It  was  soon  considerably  reduced  by 
grazing.  The  pasture  was  also  clipped 
about  June  10. 

Not  even  vigorous  growing  orchard 
grass  and  deep-rooted  alfalfa  can  fully 
withstand  the  kind  of  spring  drouth 
Western  New  York  had  in  1949.  La- 
dino  couldn’t  either.  Finally  the  pas¬ 
ture  had  to  be  rested.  Between  April 
21  and  July  20,  a  total  of  90  days,  the 
pasture  was  empty  for  two  periods 
totalling  28  days.  As  of  this  writing, 
July  20,  they  have  been  on  it  again  for 
three  weeks  and  probably  will  remain 
there  until  August  1  when  another  rest 
will  be  required.  Elsewhere  good 
aftermath  Brome-Ladino-alfalfa  awaits 
the  milking  herd  for  the  hard  pull  in 
the  first  half  of  August. 

To  us  at  Hayfields,  orehard  grass  can 
be  a  holy  terror  or  a  great  blessing. 
Never  again  will  we  sow  it  in  a  far¬ 
away  dry  stock  pasture  where  cattle 
numbers  are  usually  whatever  you  have 
to  turn  out,  mostly  too  few.  We  have 
found  a  place  for  orchard  grass.  It 
seems  to  be  a  moderate-sized  pasture 
near  the  milking  barn  where  in  spring 
enough  cattle  can  be  poured  on  to  it 
to  overwhelm  the  tremendous  first 
growth.  The  later  summer  growth  can 
be  relied  upon  to  come,  and  this  is  its 
great  asset.  Our  16  acre  field  is  really 
too  big  for  34  cows  in  spring.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  graze  it  two  more  years  and 
then  be  ready  with  a  14  acre  piece  im¬ 
mediately  back  of  the  milking  barn. 
Meanwhile  the  alfalfa  is  slowly  fading 
out.  The  Ladino  thrives  and  the  Brome 
holds  its  own. 

Science  at  Cornell  and  elsewhere  is 
working  to  find  or  breed  better  pasture 
plants  for  summer  growth,  with  less 
bulge  in  spring.  Until  research  makes 
better  summer  pasture  available  we 
are  going  to  have  close  at  hand  at 
Hayfields  one  piece  of  orchard  grass 
for  milking  cows.  Professor  Worthen 
was  right.  Following  his  advice  made 
two  profits — a  little  from  extra  early 
grazing,  and  considerably  more  from 
high  milk  production  on  good  mid¬ 
summer  pasture. 

—  A.A.  —  \ 

READERS  DEFEND 
LINE-RRED  CATTLE 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

done  by  experts  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  business,  and  the  farmer 
buys  seed  which  is  the  result  of  cros¬ 
sing  inbred  lines.  To  carry  the  parallel 
a  little  farther,  no  one  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  farmer  plant  any  of 
these  inbred  strains  of  corn  for  pro¬ 
duction  purposes,  and  while  the  com¬ 
parison  isn’t  striking,  it  is  Lee  Lamb’s 
belief  that  farmers  should  not  depend 
on  milk  production  of  inbred  cows  for 
their  livelihood. 

As  you  know,  the  edito'rs  of  American 
Agriculturist  are  very  much  concern¬ 
ed  over  developing  dairy  cows  with  a 
productive  life  of  much  more  than  the 
present  average  of  five  years.  We 
have  been  discussing  the  subject  in  our 
columns  with  the  hope  that  dairy¬ 
men  will  consider  all  the  facts  with  an 
open  mind. — H.  L,  Cosline,  Associate 
Editor. 

—  A.A.  — 

EARLY  FRESHENING 


To  save  time,  labor  and  twine  in  harvesting  forage  crops,  see 
your  Papec  dealer  or  send  your  name  on  margin  of  this  ad  for  free 
booklet  on  Papec  Forage  Harvesters.  Papec  Machine  Company, 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

PAPEC 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS  HAMMER  MILLS  HAY  HARVESTERS 

ENSILAGE  CUHERS  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  CROP  BLOWERS  FEED  MIXERS 


It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
dairy  heifer  freshens  at  the  age  of  28 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
dairymen  find  that  with  careful  atten¬ 
tion  and  adequate  feeding,  heifers  can 
be  grown  to  a  good  size  and  still  fresh¬ 
en  at  24  months. 

The  dairyman  who  can  do  this  reg¬ 
ularly  gets  4  extra  months  of  produc¬ 
tion  during  which  the  heifer  produces 
income  instead  of  piling  up  expense. 


Wiik 

American 

Agricpmprict 

Advertisers 


FEWER  CHORES:  The  leach 

COMPANY,  410  South  Main  Street, 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  will  be  glad  to 
send  to  any  reader  of  American 
Agriculturist,  literature  explaining 
their  barn  cleaner  and  their  silo 
unloader. 

GRASS:  E.  I.  Du  PONT  de 
NEMOURS  &  COMPANY,  Inc.  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  chemical  that  con¬ 
trols  many  noxious  grasses.  It  is 
called  TCA.  So  far  as  farm  use  is 
concerned,  it  will  be  useful  to  erad¬ 
icate  grasses  from  ditches  and 
headlands  and,  in  some  cases,  in 
crop  land,  although  TCA  does 
make  the  soil  temporarily  sterile 
for  from  30  to  90  days,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  rainfall. 

HOUSE  PLANS:  Available  from 
the  WEYERHAUSER  SALES  COMPANY, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  a  little  booklet 
entitled  "Helping  Today's  Home 
Builders  Get  Their  Money's  Worth." 
This  is  a  176-page  booklet  of  house 
plans  which  will  be  sent  to  any 
reader  of  American  Agriculturist  on 
request  for  10  cents. 

HEN  HELPS:  dr.  salsbury’S 

LABORATORIES  of  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  have  a  number  of  booklets 
which  they  will  be  glad  to  send  to 
American  Agriculturist  readers. 
They  are :  Dr.  Salsbury’s  "Poultry 
Health  Messenger,’’  “Weed  Control 
Program,’’  and  "Broiler  Disease 
Control  Program.’’  Also  available 
are  two  pamphlets,  one  on  the 
“Control  of  Coccidiosis”  and  the 
other  on  the  "Control  of  Worms.’’ 

PROTEIN:  "Protein  Through  For¬ 
age"  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
which  you  can  get  on  request  frorp 
the  NATIONAL  FERTILIZER  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  616  Investment  Building, 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

In  sending  a  copy  to  us,  Russell 
Coleman,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  says  "In  publishing  this 
pamphlet  we  are  seeking  to  further 
stimulate  the  steadily  increasing 
grassland  movement  in  America." 

50th  COMING  UP:  The  papec 

MACHINE  COMPANY  of  Shorts¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.  recently  completed  its 
one  hundred  thousandth  cutter.  Mr. 
Ward  Preston,  who  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  Papec  for  over  40  years,  at¬ 
tached  the  serial  number  tag  as  the 
machine  came  off  the  assembly 
line.  The  Company  will  celebrate 
its  50th  anniversary  next  year. 


The  latest  addition  to  the  MASSEY- 
HARRIS  line  is  this  new  FORAGE 
BLOWER,  newly  engineered  from  the 
ground  up,  a  companion  tool  to  the 
FORAGE  CLIPPER.  Now  in  production 
for  this  season's  use,  the  FORAGE 
BLOWER  has  been  thoroughly  field 
tested  under  various  crop  conditions. 

It  is  a  new  high-volume,  large- 
capacity  blower,  capable  of  putting 
up  35  tons  of  green  corn  silage  on 
hour.  
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Rural  Radio 


FM  ISetwork 


-where  SUMMER 
LISTENING  means 
FARM  PROFITS! 


PUT  EM  IIN 

YOUR  HOME 
AND  HEAR 

“Grange  Hall  of  the  Air^^ 
Thursdays,  7 ;  00  p.  m. 

'cross  state 

"Weather  Roundup" 

7:15  a.m.;  12:15  p.m.;  6:15  p.m. 


'cross  state 

"Market  Roundup" 

7:05  a.m.;  10:05  a.m.;  11:05  a.m.; 
12:40  p.m. 


“Choke  the  Choke  Cherry” 

Wednesdays,  12:30  p.m. 


“York  State  Farmer” 

12:30-1  ;()0  Mon-Fri. 

(Cornell  farm  speaker,  farm  or¬ 
ganization  news,  weather,  mar¬ 
kets)  . 

ffrite  Kft/V,  lihaca,  for 
nionthly  Program  Bulletin. 

PUT  EM  IN 

YOUR  BARN 

by  connecting  your  old  radio 
to  the  F3t  set  in  tJie  house. 

Write  KIIX,  Ithaca,  for  “FM 
Radio  in  the  Barn.” 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
AND 

100,000  FARMERS 
merged  in  FM  .  .  . 


Rural  Radio  FM  Network 

WFNF  Wethersfield  107.7  Me 
WVBT  Bristol  Center  101.9  Me 
WVCN  DeKuyter  '105.1  Me 
WVCV  Cherry  Valley  101.9  Me 
WVBN  Turin  107.7  Me 

WSLB-FM  Ogdensburg  106.1  Me 
WGHF  New  York  City 
(12-1  p.m.)  101.9  Me 

WHCL-FM  Ithaca  97.3  Me 


^ofeh  for  this  column  each  issue 


Rains  Help  Late  Crops; 
Damage  Already  Done 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


The  latter  half  of  July  brought 
decided  improvement  in  the  crop 
outlook  in  Western  New  York.  The 
long  drought  was  broken  by  rains, 
varying  in  sections  from  heavy  soakers 
to  scattered  showers. 

Pastures,  especially  improved  ones, 
once  again  are  green  after  being 
parched  and  brown  through  June.  The 
rains  have  boosted  the  prospects  for 
second  cutting  of  hay,  although  there 
are  reports  from  farther  east  that  hay 
is  not  doing  so  well.  It  was  notice¬ 
able  that  good,  well  fertilized  stands 
of  alfalfa  showed  the  greatest  drought- 
resistance  and  made  the  best  growth 
under  the  influence  of  a  little  moisture. 
WHEAT  for  the  most  part  was  good, 
showing  long  straw  and  satisfactory 
yields.  Many  farmers  report  38  to  40 
bushel-crops  of  wheat.  There  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  to  hold  it  for  the 
support  price,  although  some  farmers 
are  hauling  it  to  mills  for  sale  and  a 
few  say  they  will  feed  it.  The  latter 
decision  is  influenced  by  the  short 
crop  of  oats.  On  countless  fields  the 
stands  are  so  short  that  the  straw  is 
not  being  raked  off.  With  combining 
of  oats  just  getting  under  way  at  this 
writing,  the  opinion  that  I  gather  is 
that  oats  will  yield  about  half  a  normal 
crop. 

CORN  is  extremely  spotty.  In  almost 
any  area  one  may  see  corn  varying 
from  good  to  very  poor.  Considerable 
corn  was  replanted  when  the  first 
planting  either  failed  to  germinate  or 
was  cooked  out  by  hot,  dry  weather. 
Corn  on  many  farms  made  practically 
no  growth  until  rains  during  the  first 
part  of  July  put  fertilizer  to  work. 
FRUIT  OUTLOOK  is  varied.  Dry 
weather  took  its  toll  of  the  RASP¬ 
BERRY  crop,  harvest  being  completed 
early.  Late  frosts  cut  down  the 
CHERRY  crop  some,  but  peaches  and 
apples  promise  to  be  a  fair  crop.  Solid 
ground  through  the  season  has  enabled 
growers  to  do  a  good  spraying  or  dust¬ 
ing  job.  Dry  weather  accentuated  the 
drop,  so  on  many  farms  the  thinning 
problem  was  easier  than  usual.  Rains 
came  in  time  to  help  sour  cherries, 
peaches  and  apples. 

i:  «  • 

The  Horticultural  Society’s  summer 
tour  will  get  under  way  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  August  8,  and  for  two  days 


AUGUST  CLASS  1 
MILK  PRICE 

The  Class  1  milk  price  for  August 
will  remain  at  $5.24.  Action  to 
prevent  an  expected  drop  of  22 
cents  per  hundred  was  taken  by 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  following  strong 
statements  by  producers  concerning 
the  drop  in  production  due  to 
extremely  dry  weather. 


visits  will  be  made  to  orchards.  Reser¬ 
vations  for  those  who  wish  to  go  by 
bus  and  for  overnight  accommodations 
are  being  received  by  Secretary  Daniel 

M.  Dalrymple  at  Lockport. 

*  *  * 

A  “Tomato  Queen”  will  be  crowned 
at  the  Orleans  County  field  days  at 
Albion,  Aug.  12 — 13.  In  this  way  the 
Extension  groups  which  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  program  hope  to  accen¬ 
tuate  the  fact  that  Orleans  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  tomato-growing  county  in  the 
state  and  ranks  among  the  first  10  in 
the  country.  • 

—  A. A.  — 

MILK  HEARING  DATES 

Dates  for  hearings  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  milk  order  for  Metropol¬ 
itan  New  York  area  have  been  set.  The 
hearings  will  be  called  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing  a  new  formula  to 
set  prices  of  Class  1  milk. 

Following  is  the  tentative  schedule: 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  September  19;  Coming, 
September  20;  Oneonta,  September  21; 
Rutland,  Vt.,  September  23;  Malone, 

N. Y.,  September  26;  Canton,  September 
27;  Watertown,  September  28;  Syra¬ 
cuse,  September  29;  New  York  (Jity, 
October  7. 

It  is  expected  that  following  the  evi¬ 
dence  taken  at  the  hearing,  a  new  Class 
1  formula  will  be  set  up  to  become 
effective  January  1.  For  some  months 
the  New  York  Price  has  been  tied  to 
the  Boston  Class  1  price,  and  Secretary 
Brannan  has  announced  that  it  will 
stay  tied  to  Boston  for  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

The  predicted  uniform  price  for  July 
milk  in  the  New  York  City  area  is 
53.95.  The  uniform  price  for  June  was 
53.61,  which  was  6  cents  more  than  the 
May  unifomr  price. 

« 


4-H  CLUB  WINNERS  assigned  to  work  as  farmhands  in  Europe  and  the  British  Isles 
received  final  instructions  for  their  rural  ambassadorships  from  E.  W.  Aiton,  chairman 
of  the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture's  Extension  Service,  following  a  bon  voyage  luncheon,  Wednesday,  June  22,  at 
Hotel  Statler,  N.  Y.  Host  at  the  luncheon  was  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. 
Seated  clockwise,  (left  to  right),  Charles  T.  Peal,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.  (United  Kingdom); 
Oscar  A.  Schmidt,  Suddlersville,  Md.  (Holland);  Van  Elga  Eitel,  Green  Castle,  Mo. 
(Belgium);  Duane  E.  Sellin,  Norfolk,  Neb.  (Finland);  Ruthe  E.  Horris,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
(Ireland);  Evelyn  M.  Haberman,  Heizer,  Kan.  (Holland);  Stanley  R.  Moinen,  Rulcton, 
Kon.  (Switzerland);  Llano  G.  Thelin,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  (Switzerland);  Dorothy  M. 
Pottratz,  Caledonia,  Minn.  (United  Kingdom);  Margaret  E.  Slate,  Bernardston,  Mass. 
(United  Kingdom).  In  upper  left  background,  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.  — photo  Courtesy  Grocery  Manufacturers  Assn. 


ALUMINUM  DOME  ROOF 

durable,  long  lasting 

SWING-IN  DOOR  SYSTEM 

doors  can’t  get  lost,  warped  or  broken 

BIGGER  FEEDING  CHUTE 

handles  more  feed  . . .  faster 


STORM-PROOF,  FIRE-PROOF 
CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

provides  maximum  safety 

All  Marietta  Silos  are  erected  on  the 
silo-site  by  trained  Marietta  construc¬ 
tion  crews.  This  is  included  in  the  silo 
purchase  price. 

Two  types  of  staves  are  available  .  .  . 
the  insulating  Air-Cell  stave  or  the 
time-tested  solid  stave.  In  either  case 
you  get  a  dependable  silo  with  all  the 
Marietta  features. 

Write  today  for  free  literature.  Ad¬ 
dress  your  nearest  Marietta  office. 

I  GRAIN  STORAGE 

Let  Marietta  help  you  solve 
your  on-the-farm  grain  storage 
problems.  We  offer  complete 
design  and  erection  service  for 
special  grain  storage  bins  and 
facilities. 


the  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  corp. 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices:  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Box  1575 
Baltimore  21,  Md.  Race  Road  and  Pulaski  Hwy. 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27,00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Uddei  3  DAYS  LATER— Now 
badly  swollen,  caked,  bag  <s  often  normal, 
due  to  calving.  Danger  Massaging  with  UO- 
ot  chronic  condition.  DEROLE  may  get  cows 
UDDEROLE  used  for  in  production  MUCH 
massaging.  SOONER. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Troubla 
Due  to  Calving  .  Massaging  with 

UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 

8-oz.  tin  $1.00  5-lb.  can  $8.00 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  teed  stores,  also  drug  ana  voter* 
inary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to  Dawnwood  Farms. 
Dept.  AA,  Amenia,  N.  Y..  and  we  will  send  you  an 
d-uz.  tin  postpaid. 


riKJKjr 

CANKER-THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  Iioofcondi lions, 
fungus  infections.  I£a.sy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle  —  $  1.00  at 
your  dealer’ .s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  6,  N.Y. 


Dn  Natj tor's 

LINITE 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ALOEN  CO.. 
132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39.  Mass 


(412)  12 


Sure,  they  all  may  be  deep  bodied,  healthy  producers  and  reproducers 
today.  But .  .  .  will  they  continue  to  be  next  months — next  year?  Or, 
will  one,  or  more,  be  marked  by  : 

'^HIDDEN  HUNGER^' — Lac\  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc]{for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea}{  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  take  a  chance  with  future  stock  health  or  your  profits.  Feed 
Near’s  MinRaltone  daily,  throughout  the  year.  It  protects  stock 
against  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  supplies  11  essential  mineral 
elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacking  in  the  daily  ration. 
Write  for  free  literature  which  tells  all  about  the  3  WAYS  to  feed 
MinRaltone  year  round.  > 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MiNRALTONE^^.*^a55«/ 


pounds 

1 

1 

--T 

HA#D  FEEDING 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

PROFITS 


POST  YOUR  FARM 


and  you  will  have  the  law  clearly  on 
your  side.  Our  signs  are  printed  on 
heavy  fabric  that  withstands  wind  and 
weather  and  meet  requirements  of  the 
Conservation  Law. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.50  per  doz.;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 

Price  WITH  Name  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  100 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Central  DHIA  Laboratory 
Now  Testing  7,000  Cows 


HE  Central  Laboratory  Madi¬ 
son  County  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation,  with  headquarters 
in  the  New  York  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at 
Morrisville,  was  organized  about  a 
year  ago  for  two  main  purposes: 

1 —  To  encourage  more  herd  owners 
to  put  cows  on  test  by  owner-sampling. 

2 —  To  make  testing  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  job  in  order  to  retain  technicians. 

Both  aims  have  become  accomplish¬ 
ments.  There  are  now  about  300  owners 
with  herds  on  test  and,  of  these,  60 
per  cent  do  their  own  sampling.  The 
difficulty  of  keeping  testers  on  the  job 
has  been  overcome  to  a  large  extent 
because  the  men  are  now  on  yearly 
salaries,  get  paid  vacations  and  regular 
mileage  allowances  for  their  travel. 

In  May  1948,  2,800  of  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty’s  40,000  cows  were  enrolled  in  five 
different  DHI  Associations.  This  spring 
saw  that  number  up  to  7,000  in  the  new 
central  association.  William  Faulkner, 
assistant  county  agent  and  DHIA  test- 


I  William  Faulkner,  manager  of  the  co¬ 
operative  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  central 
laboratory  for  DHIA  testing,  is  shown 
here  making  a  test  of  milk  from  a  few 
of  the  7,000  cows  now  on  test  in  the 
association.  Faulkner  and  four  other 
testers  serve  most  of  the  county  from 
the  Morrisville  headquarters. 

er  in  charge  of  the  Central  Laboratory 
says,  “We’ve  made  progress  but  not 
enough.  More  herds  are  going  on  test 
all  the  time,  but  as  there  are  about 
1,500  herds  in  the  county  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go.” 

Faulkner,  who  was  herdsman  at  the 
state  school  at  Alfred  before  becoming 
manager  of  the  Central  Laboratory  last 
August,  and  four  other  testers  work 
with  Madison  county  herds  in  every 
part  of  the  county  except  the  town  of 
DeRuyter  and  small  parts  of  Cazenovia 
and  Georgetown. 

Testers  spend  the  night  with  DHIA 
herd  owners  in  order  to  take  samples 
from  individual  cows  of  both  night  and 
morning  milk.  Enroute  back  to  the 
laboratory  at  Morrisville,  they  pick  up 
samples  that  owners  have  taken  them¬ 
selves.  All  fat  tests  are  made  at  the 
Central  Laboratory  where  a  girl  fig¬ 
ures  monthly  totals  from  barn  sheets 
and  sends  copies  to  owners  as  soon  as 
tests  are  completed. 

In  addition  to  helping  dairymen  de¬ 
termine  which  cows  are  most  profitable 
in  herds,  the  test  figures  are  used  in 
compiling  records  of  proven  sires.  Com¬ 
plete  records  go  from  the  laboratory 
to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  and  then  on  to  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  for  the  proven  sire 
records. 

The  field  testers  make  records  of  the 
grain,  hay  and  roughage  consumed  by 
the  various  cows,  determine  the  pounds 


of  fat  produced,  and  give  the  owners 
suggested  grain  feeding  ratios  for  each 
cow. 

The  idea  for  a  central  laboratory  was 
suggested  to  the  Farm  Bureau  by  a 
local  dairyman,  Arthur  Fletcher,  who 
had  read  of  a  similar  set-up  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  Luther  V.  Shafer,  assistant 
Madison  County  agricultural  agent, 
and  J.  D.  (Jim)  Burke,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  animal  husbandry  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  worked 
out  details  with  local  dairymen,  and 
the  first  central  laboratory  in  New 
York  became  an  operating  concern 
July  1,  1948.  Space  for  the  laboratory 
was  donated  by  the  Morrisville  State 
School  and  equipment  was  bought  by 
the  cooperative  association. 

•  Membership  in  the  association  is 
made  up  of  farmers  who  have  paid  a  $5 
membership  fee  to  have  their  herd  on 
test.  A  board  of  7  directors  is  elected 
from  the  membership  to  administer 
affairs  of  the  organization.  Member¬ 
ship  fees  make  up  the  capital  invested 
in  the  venture.  Operating  costs  are  de¬ 
frayed  out  of  testing  fees  which  are 
$6  a  herd  plus  20c  per  cow  over  20. 
Owners  who  choose  to  take  their  own 
samples  pay  $3.50  for  their  herd  plus 
15c  for  each  cow  over  20. 

—  A.A.  — 

WONDERFUL  GRASS! 

HEN  THE  Joint  Committee  on 
Grassland  Farming  met  at  Frank 
Gannett’s  farm  near  West  Henrietta, 
Monroe  County,  on  July  14,  Carl  Bend¬ 
er  of  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  made  some  striking  com¬ 
ments  concerning  the  possibilities  of 
pastures. 

First,  Carl  reminded  his  audience 
that  the  average  milk  production  of 
northeastern  cows  is  around  6,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year;  and  that  if  pro¬ 
vided  with  good  pastures  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  good  hay  or  grass  silage  in 
the  winter,  a  reasonably  good  cow  can 
produce  at  that  rate  without  any 
grain. 

To  emphasize  the  point  further,  Carl 
stated  that  an  acre  of  good  pasture 
has  the  possibility  of  furnishing  nu¬ 
trients  to  produce  20,000  pounds  of 
milk.  He  explained  that  in  arriving  at 
this  figure  it  is  assumed  that  the  cow 
gets  Enough  nutrients  from  other 
sources  to  maintain  her  body  and  that 
all  of  the  grass  grown  on  the  acre 
would  be  used  for  milk. 

It  is  possible,  he  continued,  to  grow 
20  tons  of  green  herbage  on  an  acre 
in  one  season,  and  this  20  tons  has 
sufficient  nutrients  to  produce  20,000 
pounds  of  milk. 

After  listening  to  Dr.  Bender’s  re¬ 
marks,  every  person  present  certainly 
had  a  new  conception  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  grass. 

—  A.A.  — 

AEW  RAAOS  VACONE 

From  Michigan  comes  word  that  Dr. 
I.  F.  Hudelson  has  developed  a  new 
vaccine  for  Bang’s  disease  which  he 
calls  Brucella-M  vaccine.  The  advan¬ 
tage  claimed  for  the  new  vaccine  is 
that  a  greater  percentage  of  heifers 
vaccinated  with  it  clear  up  and  give 
negative  reactions  before  they  become 
producers.  There  is  a  possibility  also 
that  the  new  strain  may  be  of  value 
in  vaccinating  mature  animals. 

The  vaccine  is  not  available  outside 
of  Michigan  at  the  present  time.  Fe 
eral  laws  intended  to  protect  dairymen 
from  unproved  biological  products 
vent  interstate  .shipment  until  the  pr 
uct  is  licensed  by  the  USD  A.  If  ®  ® 

tests  of  Brucella-M  vaccine  continu 
to  indicate  merit,  undoubtedly  the  pro 
uct  will  receive  a  USD  A  license. 


tractor, 


froia 


tstgger  P 


THE  BREAKDOWN  OF  ORDINARY  TRACTOR 
OILS  MAY  START  IN  60-70  HOURS 


YOU’RE  NOT  SAFE  USING  EVEN  SOME 
SO-CALLED  ^'PREMIUM''  TRACTOR  OILS 
AFTER  100  HOURS  OF  HEAT  AND  WEAR 


BUT  VEEDOL  GIVES  YOUR  GASOLINE 
TRACTOR  FULL  PROTECTION  FOR  A  FULL 
150  HOURS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 


Veedol 
Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell  . . . 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars 
. .  .Trucks . . .  Tractors 


Veedol  is 
ovailable 
in  5-gallon 
pails,  15-,  30-, 
and  50- 
gallon  drums. 


TRACTOR  OIL 


VEEDOL 


Veedol  actually  saves  you  money 
in  five  ways  .  .  . 

SAVES  OIL— gives  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 
SAVES  FUEL — reduces  power  blow-by 
SAVES  TIME— avoids  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS— resists  heat  and  wear 
SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— protects  engine  parts 


The  150-Hour  Tractor 

Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  c 


R  TRACTOR  OIL 
THE  CLOCK 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 


(414)  14 
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Babcock’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg 
Laying  Tests.  Record: 
4057  eggs  and  4336.25 
points  or  312  eggs  and 
333  points  per  bird. 
On  June  1,  1949,  our 
Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  three  pens  in  every  test  entered: 
New  Jersey  (Hunterdon) ,  Western  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  California,  and 
Georgia,  also  high  leghorn  pens  all  tests. 

FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 
We  batch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock 
Cross,  R.l.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks, 
own  200  acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate 
up  56  individual  pedigree  pens.  We 
trapnest  over  4,000  White  Leghorns; 
600  to  1,000  Barred  Rock  pullets  year¬ 
ly.  We  have  468,000  egg  capacity  in 
our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks. 

Harco  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds 


„ 

^  ^  ^ultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Rt. 


NEW  Low  Price 

On  Red  Rock  Pullets 

The  same  hi|rh  quality  you  have  always 
had  from  Marshall’s  chicks,  pullets,  and 
cockerels.  But  now  a  NJSW  LOW  PULLJST 
I’llICB  for  delivery  this  month  and  later. 
N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Cockerels  available  at  times. 
For  quick  service,  call  us  today,  or  write. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  ' 

RD  5A  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


Teisfer'ifSk  LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TUJiK  AGGLl;TINAT10^ 
AlbrilOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free 
Illustrated  lb-page  actual  Photo  Catalog  or  OltIUCU 
JjJItECT  FROM  AD.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckis. 
I.EISTEU’S  UTItilTY  per  100  per  100  per  IOC 
ilATlNG  White  hcghorus  $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

8UPE1S  MATED  Wh  Leg,  14.00  28.00  3.00 

Bar  of  Wh.  Kooks  .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Uock  llamp  Cross...  15.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Ilamp.shires  .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  ASSOItTED  KHOlLEK  ClilCKr 
Sb-IOO.  Ca.sh  or  C.O.D.  Delivery  Sexliig  ciiar 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Started  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets  .'!-6  wks.  old. 

C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisteiville.  Pa 


Christie's  NCW  HAMPSHIRES 

rsZi'o^SPIZZERINKTUM 


Vacation  in  New  Hampshire 
The  Home  of  SPIZZERINK- 
TUMS.  See  i:.'5.0U0  Pullets  on 
Range.  Thousands  of  Selected 
'  (tockerels.  We  want  you  to  see  our 
nine  large  farms,  modern  build¬ 
ings.  the  facilities  and  the  staff  which 
stand  behind  every  Christie  Chick. 

N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullor¬ 
um  Clean  New  Hampshires  and  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  —  Chicks  and  Hatcliing 
Eggs.  Superior  for  hot  it  meat  and 

CHRISTIE  Poultry  Farnu,  Box  1 1,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Trade- Name 
Reg  U.  S 
Pat.  Off. 


TOLMAN’S 


WHITE 

PLYMOUTH 


ROCKS  I 

BABY  CHICKS  $15  per  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  Own  lireedews.  10U%  State 
Tested  (KWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN'S  ROCKS 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity.  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers  roasters 
or  market  eggs. 

Wo  Specialize — One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 
Dept.  B  —  —  —  —  Rockland,  Mass. 


The  IBCA  Convention  — 
A  Rallying  Place  for  Poultrymen 

Jl.  74Jea4jie/i 


WEEK  of  July  18,  I  was  in  St. 
*  Louis  attending  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try’s  biggest  meeting  of  the  year— the 
annual  convention  of  the  International 
Baby  Chick  Association.  I  suppose 
there  was  once  a  time  in  the  early 
days  of  the  association  when  nobody 
but  hatcherymen  went  to  the  annual 
convention.  All  is  different  now.  The 
convention  is  the  rallying  place  for 
everybody  who  has  anything  to  sell  to 
poultry  keepers,  broiler  growers  or 
chick-producers,  and  for  everybody 
who  is  looking  for  the  newest  and  best 
equipment.  It  is  a  wonderful  morale 
builder  to  see  a  three-billion  dollar  in¬ 
dustry  on  display.  It  is  an  inspiration 
and  challenge  to  know  that  you  are  a 
part  of  it. 

The  list  of  exhibitors  contained  173 
names.  As  you  went  up  and  down  the 
‘streets”  laid  out  in  the  huge  air-con¬ 
ditioned  Kiel  auditorium,  you  just  na¬ 
turally  couldn’t  stop  and  study  every 
exhibit,  or  talk  with  every  exhibitor. 
There  wasn’t  that  much  time,  and 
furthermore  your  feet  got  tired.  So  you 
went  upstairs  to  the  meeting  rooms, 
relaxed  in  a  comfortable  seat,  and 
hoped  no  one  noticed  when  you  slipped 
your  shoes  off  for  a  few  cooling  min¬ 
utes. 

Northeast  Well 
Represented 

I  was  rather  proud  to  note  that,  of 
the  breeders  with  booths  where  they 
displayed  samples  of  their  eggs  and 
their  stock  at  various  ages,  our  North¬ 
east  furnished  the  majority.  Even-  our 
industrial  exhibitors  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  showing,  although  I  would  say  the 
I  mid-West  dominated  that  field. 
They  make  most  of  the  incubators  out 
in  that  section  and  much  of  the  feed 
and  equipment  used  by  poultry  folk. 

The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  the  tools  a 
man  has  to  work  with  are  mighty  im¬ 
portant  in  his  success  or  failure.  Years 
ago,  a  man  with  a  local  reputation  as 
a  great  woodsman  said  to  me,  “A  man 
is  a  fool  who  won’t  take  time  to  sharp¬ 
en  his  ax.  A  dull  ax  wastes  a  lot  of 
energy  and  it’s  dangerous.  It  won’t 
hang  to  the  timber.” 

Sometimes  we  can’t  afford  not  to 
buy;  or  we  can’t  afford  to  refuse  to 
change  our  way  of  doing  things.  That 
is  particularly  true  when  we  are  in  a 
competitive  business  like  producing 
and  selling  baby  chicks. 

Work  can  be  drudgery  or  it  can  be 
fun.  How  a  teen-age  boy  hates  to  use 
a  hoe!  But  put  him  on  a  power  culti¬ 
vator  and  see  how  quickly  he  changes. 
He  is  no  longer  the  tired,  listless,  self- 
pitying  slave.  He  has  suddenly  become 
a  monarch  riding  across  his  lordly 
acres. 


ready  to  put  up  a  new  laying  house. 
H''  wants  to  install  an  automatic  mash 
feeder  on  each  floor.  We  looked  at  the 
three  makes  that  were  on  display  and 
asked  a  lot  of  questions.  I  don’t  know 
which  company  will  get  this  man’s 
order,  but  I  did  get  the  impression  that 
he  is  getting  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  plan¬ 
ning  that  new  laying  house.  It  will 
contain  all  the  modern  “tools”  for  re¬ 
moving  drudgery,  and  be  arranged  so 
as  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
time  and  labor. 

Trouble-Proof  Waterers 

No  one  has  invented  an  accident-'* 
proof  and  fool-proof  plan  for  watering 
chickens,  but  they  are  coming  closer 
all  the  time.  The  valve  that  is  opened 
or  shut  off  by  the  weight  of  water  in 
a  suspended  trough  has  been  on  the 
market  for  years.  At  the  IBCA  con¬ 
vention  I  saw  a  valve  of  that  type  with 
two  real  improvements  that  were  new 
to  me.  Instead  of  an  opening  the  size 
of  a  small  needle,  this  valve  had  one 
large  enough  that  only  good-sized 
chunks  of  rust  or  straw  could  clog  it. 
Then  there  was  a  safety  lever  that 
made  an  overflow  impossible  no  mat¬ 
ter  if  the  trough  is  unhooked.  Another 
simple  new  arrangement  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  use  of  four  cup  drinkers  at 
the  end  of  a  hose  on  the  range.  Bare 
spots  can  be  avoided  because  this  de- 
vic'  can  be  moved  so  easily  to  a  new 
spot. 


impression  that  the  exhibits  were  the 
whole  show.  In  a  vast  air-cooled  audi¬ 
torium  a  daily  program  of  lectures  and 
panels  of  current  interest  to  all  poul- 
trymen  was  given.  That  is  a  story  for 
another  time. 

I  only  wish  that  many  more  of  our 
northeastern  poultry  folk  could  have 
been  at  the  convention.  Another  great 
exhibition  very  similar  to  the  IBCA 
convention  is  NEPPCO’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  This  year  it  will  be  held  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  the  first  week  in  October. 
No  poultryman  in  the  Northeast 
should  miss  it. 

—  A.A.  — 

Chickens  fed  excessive  amounts  of 
fish-liver  oil  may  develop  nervous  and 
paralytic  symptoms. 


Making  Plans 

At  the  convention  I  spent  quite  a 
little  time  with  a  man  who  is  getting 


If 


Meet  MISS  SUNNYBROOK  1949 

One  of  tliis  season’s  debutantes.  She  is  an 
aristoerat.  She  has  breeding  —  health  and 
vigor.  Her  mother  and  father  are  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  We  have 
thousands  like  her. 

Baby  Chicks— Started  Chicks-Pullets-Capons 
in  all  popular  breeds.  Write  for  circular, 

SUNNYBROOK 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 


POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  6  PHONE  504  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


For  Cleaner  Eggs 

People  are  really  clean-egg  con¬ 
scious  these  days.  A  metal  nest  is  now 
available  that  is  essentially  a  duplicate 
of  the  Massachusetts  community  nest. 
It’s  selling  point  is  “cleaner  eggs”. 
Manufacturers  of  peat  litter,  sugar 
cane  litter,  crushed  peanut  hulls  and 
a  chunky  and  chalky  sort  of  litter 
called  “chick  bed”  urged  the  use  of  their 
products  in  order  to  keep  eggs  cleaner. 

Then  there  w’ere  the  egg  cleaners — 
wet  and  dry.  The  Wright  egg  w'asher 
had  a  number  of  competitors.  A  small 
machine,  invented  by  my  good  friend 
Jimmy  Gw’inn  and  now  being  made 
and  sold  by  the  Gordon-Johnson  Com¬ 
pany,  has  real  merit.  The  eggs  are 
washed  with  hot  watpr,  as  in  the 
Wright  machine.  An  elaborate  machine 
for  wholesale  washing  required  a  brief 
soaking  in  a  large  vat  of  water,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  thorough  scrubbing  as  the 
eggs  were  propelled  along  and  against 
the  bristles  of  a  revolving  brush.  Then 
you  could  get  circular  tanks  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes  with  automatic  temperature 
control.  These  were  for  cleaning  eggs 
by  the  use  of  detergents.  I  guess  the 
public  has  been  convinced  that  eggs 
are  not  ruined  by  washing  if  it  is  done 
right. 

The  Otto  Niederer  family  have  add¬ 
ed  a  truly  marvelous  dry  egg  cleaner 
to  their  popular  Egg-O-Matic  grader. 
At  the  rate  of  five  cases  an  hour,  you 
can  put  white  eggs  in  the  cleaner  and 
take  them  off  the  connected  grader  all 
neatly  graded.  It  works  with  brown 
eggs  but  a  little  of  their  brownness  is 
polished  off.  A  far  less  elaborate  dry 
cleaner  can  be  purchased,  but  it 
doesn’t  work  so  fast,  and  the  cleaned 
eggs  shine  like  a  bald  head. 

Educational  Program 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the 
newer  ideas  that  caught  my  attention. 

I  could  go  on  about  portable  elevators, 
shipping  boxes  for  started  chicks,  ven¬ 
tilation  equipment,  air  purifiers,  the 
newer  feed-stuffs,  and  of  course  all  the 
usual  lines  of  equipment,  biologies  and 
so  on  and  on.  But  I  must  not  give  the 


EASY-TO-DO 
FLOCK  WORMING 


Just  Hand-mix  ,  .  .  »  Sprinkle  On  Peed 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 


Wormix 


Removes  Large  Round¬ 
worms  and  Cecal  Worms  For 
Greater  Egg  Production. 

^  You  just  “hand-mix”  WORMIX  in 
a  bucket  and  sprinkle  evenly  on  top  of 
feed.  Only  16  quarts  of  this  mixed  con¬ 
centrate  treats  500  chickens  or  turkeys. 
Low-cost.  Less  than  a  cent  a  bird  for  the 
average  flock.  Palatable.  Easy  on  the 
birds.  Gives  you  "test-proved”  effective¬ 
ness  with  no  loss  in  egg  production  or 
rate  of  growth.  Buy  WORMIX  at 
hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store,  today. 

Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
^  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

+  When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 

+ 


+  +  +  4- 


ISI 


SALSBURYS 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

30.000  Hanson  Strain  Whitn  Leghorns  also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  lor  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSiDE  POULThY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsvilie.  N.  J. 


FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 

Big  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors.)  Bred  for  moat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and 
Red- Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  soxed.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40.  Fairport.  New  York 


Surplus  Chicks  $7-100  C.O.D. 

iJew  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  25-$3.0O:  50-$5.50;  100- 
$7.00.  I’riccs  at  Hatchery.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN. 

"  ^  BELLEFONTE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


R.  15, 


STARTED  CHICKS  ^  ^^hlTeghorns:’*- 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Paul  S.  Pellman. 
Owner.  Richfield,  Penna. 


STARTED  POULTS  ’,Tw“h"oJ° 

HIGH  POND  FARMS,  BRANDON  VERMONT 
T.  R.  Bissette,  Mgr. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY, 
TE,TED  BABY  CHICKS.  Immediate  shipments.  Thou¬ 
sands  weekly.  All  breeds.  Sexed  chicks  at  all  times. 
100%  live  delivery.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full 
particulars.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES. 

Dep't.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  io  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  "ad,” 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

AiWlERlCAN  AGRlCULTURlSf 


How... 


LESSfEED 


Your  hens — everybody’s  hens — 
now  can  make  more  eggs  on  less 
Purina  Layena  or  Lay  Chow  than 
ever  before  in  history. 

HERE’S  WHY:  These  Purina 
Laying  Chows  have  been  stepped 
V  up  in  egg-making  energy  by 
decreasing  indigestible  fi- 
^  ber.  There’s  more  actual, 
\  usable  feed  in  every  crop- 
^  ful  the  hen  eats.  And  this 
\\  makes  more  eggs. 


PURINA 

LAYING  CHOWS 
HAVE  HIGH 
ENERGY...P1U5 


COMPLETE  COCCIDiOSIS 
PREVENTION  and  CONTROL 

SERVICE 

See  your  Purina  Dealer  on  how  to  use  It 


Don’t  let  ’’Cocci”  lower  your  profits 
RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY  announces 


A  Living  Giant 

This  summer  America  is  honored 
by  the  visit  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age.  Albert  Schweitzer  was 
born  in  Alsace  in  1875.  An  intellectual 
giant,  almost  50  years  ago  he  rocked 
the  theological  seminaries  of  the  world 
with  “The  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus.”  He  was  not  only  a  philosopher 
and  theologian,  but  also  one  of  the 
greatest  organists  in  Europe  and  one 
of  the  foremost  living  authorities  on 
the  composer  Bach. 

Then,  at  the  age  of  30,  Schweitzer 
gave  up  the  world  of  art  and  music 
and  letters  and  became  a  physician, 
believing  that  he  must  personally  do 
a  task  that  needed  to  be  done.  For¬ 
saking  friends,  international  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  security,  he  sailed  with  his 
wife,  a  nurse,  for  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  where  he  established,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  hospital  at  Lambarene 
for  the  natives. 

Obstacles  of  every  kind  faced  him — 
disease,  parasites  which  swarmed  and 
multiplied  .  .  .  superstitions  and  fe¬ 
tishes,  as  well  as  a  babel  of  dialects.  But 
Albert  Schweitzer  and  his  wife  had  no 
time  for  despair.  Theirs  was  a  life 
devoted  to  service. 

Not  from  the  terrors  of  the  jungle 
came  defeat,  but  from  the  war  of  1914. 
Rumors  spread  that  the  Schweitzers 
were  German  spies  in  French  territory. 
They  were  shunned  and  ostracized. 
Their  work  was  completely  handi¬ 
capped.  Then  they  were  ordered  as 
enemy  aliens  to  France  to  an  intern¬ 
ment  camp.  Later  they  were  sent  to 
Alsace  in  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 
during  the  next  five  years  Schweitzer 
wrote,  lectured,  and  gave  organ  recitals 
to  pay  off  his  debts. 

In  1924  he  sailed  again  for  the  Congo 
to  reopen  his  abandoned  hospital,  and 
soon  he  became  known  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  medical  missionary  in  Africa. 

Now,  at  73,  this  great  man  is  still  ac- 
;omplishing  wonders.  He  carries  on  his 
medical  missionary  work.  He  is  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing  on  the  work  of  Sebas¬ 
tian  Bach,  and  is  writing  a  volume  on 
.  the  “History  of  Civilization.” 

In  July  he  attended  the  Goethe  Fes¬ 
tival  at  Aspen,  Colorado,  where  great 
groups  of  Americans  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  him  and  seeing  his  great 
humility  and  simplicity. 

America  is  honored  to  be  visited  by 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer.  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  my  plan  to  learn  more  of  his 
consecrated  life,  of  his  deep  convic¬ 
tions,  and  of  his  great  service  to  hu¬ 
manity.  I  am  thrilled  and  stimulated 
by  this  quiet  and  great  man. 

Daringly  yours, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


(416)  16 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
A'  "  'O'lr'.ULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


OXICUAIII)  HILL  STOCK  FAltM  oilers  for  sale  Car- 
DatiOQ  aud  Uan  Apple  Bred  Bull  calves  from  hlKh 
record  Caruation  Daiua.  Sires;  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  K.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  U.  Kiock 
&  Son,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


KIIKSH  AND  CBOSK  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first 
calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and  grade  Canadian  Hoi- 
steins.  mostly  call'hood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged. 
Wo  deliver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttie 
Farms,  King  Ferry.  New  York.  Uoy  A.  Tuttle.  Owner 


FOB  SALK:  100  first  calf  Holstein  heifers  will  blood 
test  to  go  anywhere.  J.  A.  Foote  &  Son.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
Phone  5531  and  6791. 


100  GIIADE  Holstein  heifers  due  to  freshen  July. 
August.  September.  I’lenty  of  size,  condition,  and 
quality.  A.  F.  Saunders,  Cortland.  N.  Y.  Tel;  116  or 
721-W. 


FOB  SAJjE — Ten  large  young  Beg.  Holstein  cows. 
Fifteen  first  calf  heifers,  all  due  in  Aug.,  Sept.,  and 
Oct.  A  few  good  heifer  aud  bull  calves.  Herd  accredited 
and  calf  vaccinated.  Loncrgan  Bros.  Homer,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOB  SALK.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holstein; 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  K.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards 
vUle,  New  York. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
r.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wliolesale  and  retail.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


COWS  and  first  calf  heifers,  fresh  aud  close-up;  large 
selection;  terms;  free  delivery.  J.  W.  Christman.  B.D. 
No.  i  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Tel.  43-262. 


HEREFORDS 


BEGISTEBED  I’OLLKU  HKBKk'UBDS— Young  Polled 
bulls  and  12'  bred  2  yr.  old  heifers.  Some  with  young 
ralves.  Vaccinated,  ship  any  slate.  The  Gage  Stock 
Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


FKEDEE  CATTLK  VVhitefaces — Best  from  the  West. 
Priced  right.  Seieial  sizes.  One  head  or  a  carload.  Free 
delivery  on  quantities.  O.  V.  Doell,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ONE  BEGISTKBED  thoroughbred  Aberdeen  Angus  bull 
— sired  Eileeiunere  Corneller.  THBEE  two  year  old 
heifers:  Mar’s  Miss  Burgess,  and  calf  Mar’s  Evergreen, 
and  calf  Mar’s  Quality. — to  freshen.  P.  W.  Beynolds, 
Friendship.  New  York.  Telephone  2099. 


ABEBDEEN-ANG  US :  Commercial  breeding  herd  for 
sale;  30  yearling  grade  open  heifers  or  23  2-year  old 
open  heifers.  Bred  and  raised  on  liome  farm.  Choice 
grade;  quiet;  calfhood  vaccinated;  T.B.  Accredited. 
Iroquois  Farm,  Cooperstown,  New  York. 


FOB  SALK:  17  Begistered  Angus  Cows  with  or  with¬ 
out  16  calves.  J.  W.  Stiles,  Cortland.  New  York. 


Ft)B  SALE— Begistered  Aberdeen  Angus.  Bred  cows 
and  Heifers,  al.so  6  mo.s.  Heifer  calves.  Peelle  Farms, 
Bock  Stream,  New  York.  I’lione  Dtmdee  2212. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOB  SALE — Bulls  up  to  servic^ble  age  out  of  high 
record  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Foremost 
Peacemaker  153  All  daughters  including  2  World  Be- 
cord  and  2  Class  Leaders  and  sired  by  Tarbell  Farms 
Double  Champion  11  AB  daughters,  son  of  Peerless 
Margo  1013  fat  Jr3  by  a  son  of  Boyal  Lenda  1109  fiat 
.lr4.  Also  a  few  choice  lieifer  calves,  yearling  and  bred 
licifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats, 
New  Y'ork. 


BEGISTEBED  Guernsey  Bull — Age  10  months.  Becords 
of  seven  neare.st  dams  range  from  10.041  to  15,949  lbs. 
milk.  By  a  proven  sire,  and  from  a  proven  cow  family. 
I’edigrce  sent  on  request.  Wychmere  Farm,  Ontario, 
N.  y. 


TWICE  EACH  MONTH 
THIS  PAGE 
goes  to 

215,000  READERS 
living  in  the  Northeast 

It  is  a  market  place  to  which  that  great 
family  of  American  Agriculturist  readers 
turn  for  merchandise  they  need  and  YOU 
MAY  HAVE  FOR  SALE.  We  know  it  works, 
becouse  advertisers  tell  us  how  well 
pleased  they  are  with  returns  and  it  is 
not  costly. 

If  you  have  something  to  sell  such  as 
foffic,  swine,  sheep,  poultry,  dogs  or 
ether  pet  stock,  used  farm  mochinery, 
seeds,  plants?  or  if  you  wont  to  sell  the 
whole  form,  write  out  your  od  and  send 
it  to  us  before  the  next  closing  date 
listed  at  the  top  right  of  this  page.  See 
rates  and  address  top  left. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOB  SALR  Chesters,  Poland  chinas,  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  8  wks.  $11.00.  0  to  10  wks.  $12.75,  12  wks. 
$14.75.  Above  prices  include  vaccinations.  Free  trans¬ 
portation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs,  C.O.D.  check 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Buggiero.  P.  O.  B.  6.  West  Concord. 
Massachusetts. 

^  BEGISTEBED  Durocs  with  outstanding  breeding  — 

Lauxmont.  Seco  Low  Down  Model  Square,  Aces  Type. 
If  you  can  find  better  blood  lines  for  modern  Durocs 
please  tell  me  where.  We  have  several  gilts  bred  for 
September  farrow,  3  tried  sows.  4th  litter  coming, 
March  pigs  none  related.  Also  some  nice  6  weeks  pigs 
weighing  35  to  40  lbs.  at  $25.00  each  either  sex.  If  you 
can’t  come  and  see  our  hogs  we  ship  with  money 
back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  H.  B.  Sincebaugb, 
B.D.  No.  2.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BUGGED  P1G.S  —  Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire. 
Y'orkshire-Cliester.  few  Duroc  crosses.  Please  state 
second  choice.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows.  6-8  weeks. 
$10.00;  8-9  weeks  $11.00;  9-10  weeks  $12.00.  12  weeks 
started  shoats,  $15.00  each.  40-50  lb.  Chester  boars. 
$25.00.  Vaccination  if  desired,  $1.00  apiece  extra.  Ship 
C.O.D.  check  or  money  order,  No  charge  crating.  Free 
truck  delivery  on  50  or  more.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia 
Boad,  Concord.  Mass.  Tel.  807-J. 


PIGS — Berkshire  &  Cliester  Cross.  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
Cross  or  Chester  Wliltes.  All  large,  healthy,  growtUy  pigs 
8  to  9  wks.  old  $9.00  ea;  12  wks.  old  $13.00  ea.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
Vaccination  75c  extra  if  desired.  Walter  Lux,  44 
Arlington  Boad,  Woburn,  Mass. 


YOBKSHIBE  HOGS.  High  winning  herd  Illinois.  Ohio, 
Maryland  State  Fairs,  1948.  Champion  carcass  over-all 
breeds.  National  Barrow  Show,  lllastrated  circular. 
Y'alehurst  Yorkshire  Farms,  Peoria.  Illinois. 


BEGISTEBEU  Hampsliire  Gilts  due  September,  out  of 
Blue  Ityjbon  dams.  Sire  son  of  Blender  Bound.  All 
American  bred  to  son  of  Comprest  P.  B.  26  All  Amer¬ 
ican.  Young  .service  age  boar  similar  breeding.  Malcolm 
McCall,  LeBoy,  New  York. 


SHEEP 


SHBOPSHIBES:  Purebred  Begistered  Breeding  Stock; 
Yearling  rams  from  $75.00.  Yearling  ewes  from  $65.00. 
Write  now  for  best  selectloa.  Iroquois  Farm.  Coopers- 
toMii,  New  York. 


LABGE  registered  Shropshire  yearling  rams.  11  lb. 
wool  average.  Also,  three  year  old  Canadian  Sire. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Write  Bussell  Luce.  Groton.  N.  Y. 
Residence,  Ea^t  Lansing. 


PONIES 


LARGEST  New  England  breeder  of  registered  and 
grade  Shetland  ponies.  Highlawn  Farm,  Warner,  N.  H. 


POULTRY 


HATCHING  this  summer  lor  meat  producers,  the  well 
known  Nichols  strain  of  New  Hamps  and  Christie 
Barred  Bocks  in  one  of  New  York  State’s  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Also  Bed  Bocks  for  eggs 
and  meat.  Write  or  call  for  dates  and  prices.  Ball 
Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm.  Owego.  Tioga  County, 
New  York. 


MARSHALL’S  BOCK  BED  CROSSES  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  selected  farm-proved  breeding  produce  large 
healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  PuB- 
orum-Clean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  today 
Marshall  Brotliers,  Mecklenburg  Boad,  B.  D.  6-A 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  9082. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine  Is  a  name 
to  consider.  25  years  breeding  Leghorns.  EU  H.  Bodine 
&  Son.  Chemtmg.  Box  20,  New  York. 


WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921. 
I'amous  for  their  hardiness  and  high  production.  Write 
for  price  list.  Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son.  West 
Shokan,  Bte.  2,  New  York. 


McGBEGOB  FAllMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
Tliey  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pulloriun  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine,  New  York. 


BEADY  TO  LAY  white  leghorn  pullets.  Excellent  pro¬ 
ducers  of  large  white  eggs,  reasonably  priced.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden.  New  York. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  'n  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  hold  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
.tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
you  what  they  will  do  for  vou.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Route  3-A.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM..  Leghorns,  Beds,  Cross¬ 
es.  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer.  Box  C. 
Gallupville.  N.  Y. 


BICHQUALl’TY  LEGHORNS.  Our  38tb  year.  18,000 
Birds  Pullorum-elean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle. 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Leghorns  at  1947-48  Western 
N.  Y.  te.st.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Rich  Poultry 
Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


PASTURE  burned  into  poultry  meat  with  geese.  Breed¬ 
ing  stock  available.  Paul  Muller,  Pultonhara,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  POUL’nir  FARM.  Leghorns,  Large  Birds, 
Large  Eggs,  Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Walter  S. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York.  Phono  Hobart  6281. 


HAY 


HAY:  Pield-baJed  new  hay.  Last  year’s  barn  cured 
hay,  wire  tied.  Straw.  Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Fayetteville, 
N.  y.  Tel;  391. 


SEEDS 


MUTE.^T — 595  Certified.  Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Lud- 
lowtille.  New  York.  Phone — l.an.sing  44526. 


DOGS 


DISPKRSAI,  SALE — AKC  Cocker  Spaniels,  St.  Ber¬ 
nards,  Collies.  Cross  Bred  Collie  Shepherd,  lieelers. 
Collie  Bernard.  Terms.  Also  several  St.  Bernard  ma- 
tron.s.  Simday  business  not  encouraged.  Mrs.  Edna 
Gladstone.  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L.  B.  Underwood 
Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia  482M3. 


BEG.  COLLIE  PUPS  with  natural  driving  instinct. 
Females,  $25.  Males,  $35.  Rachel  Bioux,  Windham, 
New  Hampshire. 


GENUINE  GERMAN  police  pups.  Greys,  blacks  and 
pure  whites.  I’lacc  orders.  Stamp  appreciated.  E.  A. 
Foote,  The  Foote  HiUs,  Unionyille,  New  York. 


CULLIE  PUPPIES,  unexceBed.  C.  Paine,  South 
Boyalton,  Vermont. 


DOGS — Cow-dog  pups.  Small  dogs,  ideal  pets.  Sky- 
land  Farm,  Windsor,  Vermont. 


SPRINGER  SPANIELS — Are  you  hunting  this  fall? 
Don’t  wait  till  season  starts.  Buy  now — 10  month 
natural  hunting  youngsters  $25-$35.  Luettgens,  B.D.  1 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


COLLIE — Slieplierd  pups.  Excellent  farm  dogs.  Males 
$10.60,  $15.00.  Females,  $0.00,  $8.00.  Plummer  Mc¬ 
Cullough.  Mercer,  Pa. 


COCKER  PUPPIES:  creams,  black  &  tans,  blacks, 
by  son  $3,00o  winner;  dam  champion  sired.  Beds, 
blacks,  sire  wonderful  hunter.  Above  sires  at  stud.  AB 
A.K.C.  registered,  pedigreed,  $25.  up.  Visitors  wel¬ 
come.  Ellen  Lathan,  49-F-21,  Walton.  N.  Y. 


BEAGLE,  Fox,  Coon  bounds,  Slieplicrds,  Collies.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Penna. 


FOB  SALE— Registered  Englisli  Sliopherd  pUps  from 
real  heel  drivers  born  low  heel  strikers.  Males,  $15.00, 
females,  $12.00.  Jo.sepli  W’inkier,  Hankins,  New  York. 


BEGISTEBED  collies.  Beautiful  puppies  and  grown 
stock.  Simnynot  k  Farm,  Winchendon,  Mass. 


WHO  WANTS  beautiful,  inteBigent,  lively  Collie  Shep¬ 
herd  quality  pups  ready  to  start?  Heel  driving  parents. 
Miss  Downing,  B.  D.  3,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 


S’T.  BJCBNABD  A.K.C.  reg.  female,  loves  children. 
Harrington’s,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE  —  Dalmatian  Puppies,  farm  raised.  Ben¬ 
jamin  D.  Bartron,  ’I’unkhannock,  Pa.  B.  D.  1. 


FOB  SALE:  I’urebred  St.  Bernard  puppies — A.K.C, 
eligible.  $25  to  $50.  G.  K.  Stanbro.  Oxford.  New  York, 
'rolephone  143F12. 


BEG.  AIREDALE  female  5  months  $25.00.  Alton 
LaFayette,  Plainfield,  Vermont. 


REAL  ESTATE 


GOOD  CHEAP  STOCKED  &  EQUll’PED  FARM— 155 
acres,  80  tillable,  largo  basement  barn.  Granary,  Tool 
building  etc.  5  room  house,  electricity,  also  e.xtra 
house,  timber  estimated  $2000.  9  milk  cows,  12  heifers 
and  calves,  7  Itogs,  team  matched  sorrel  Itorses  (3300 
weight)  large  list  farm  tools,  aU  for  $5500.,  including 
crops.  Free  descriptions  Homes.  Farms,  businesses. 
Jackson  Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  'i'owanda.  Pa. 


S’TBOUT’S  FARM  CATALOG.  ’Time  At  Money-Saver — 
Freel  Describes  2790  Bargains — eqpd.  &  Uneqpd.  dairy, 
beef,  grain,  alfalfa,  truck,"  fruit,  poultry  farms.  35 
States  Coast-to-Coast.  Write  now  for  your  free  copy! 
Strout  Realty,  256-B  4th  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  FARM.  114  acres.  Extra  good 
buildings.  Level  fields.  All  equipped.  Dairy  23  head. 
Horses.  Nice  location.  Many  other  good  farms  on 
free  Ust.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency.  Davenport,  N.  Y. 
Phone  2361. 


FOB  SALE:  Farm,  300  acres,  well  watered,  and  good 
buildings  on  improved  road  near  Goodhue  Lake.  Cole¬ 
man  Bros.,  Addison,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT 


ATTENTION  FARMERS — Machinery  Dealers.  New  and 
used  macliinery — every  make  and  model.  Phil  Gardiner, 
Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Plione  5-6911.  Now  cheaper  place 
to  buy  tractors,  combines,  balers,  anjthing,  any  make, 
considerably  below  list  mostly.  Semi  orders  for  future 
or  inmiediate  delivery.  Also,  will  buy. 


FOB  SALE — Corn  pickers,  corn  binders,  side  rakes, 
balers,  below  list  prices.  New  and  used  New  Idea.  John 
Deere.  General,  all  others.  New  New  Holland  $2160., 
baler  twine  $9.60  bale.  Also,  will  buy.  Phil  Gardiner, 
Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  I’hone  5-6911. 


BABCOCK  TESTER— -eight  cup  $25.00.  Clement  H. 
Wadsworth,  Wolcott.  N.  Y.  Phone  7376. 


FOIt  SALE — “AG”  Cletrao,  2  years  old.  equipped  with 
blade  and  winch.  New  tracks,  motor  recently  over- 
hauled.  Stephen  W.  Smith,  Delevan,  N.Y.  Phone  9419. 


NEW  3  ft.  7  U.P.  Chain  Saw,  $360.  C.  Loomis,  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  new  NAM  Case  stationary  baler  and  1 
used  Case  stationary  baler.  Harold  Scliiltz,  phone 
Strykersville,  N.  Y.  3549. 


PLANTS 


EVERGREEN  LtNlNG-OL’T  STOCK.  Transplants  and 
Seedlings.  Pine,  Spruce.  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Ar- 
borvitaes.  In  variety.  For  growing  Christmas  trees. 
Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Ornamentals,  Forestry.  Prices  low 
as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 
Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries,  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


AUTOMOBILES  and  trucks  wanted  for  cash,  new  or 
used,  any  make.  Also  several  for  sale.  I’liil  Gardiner, 
.Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Phone  5-6911. 


OUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

August  20  Issue . Closes  August  5 

Sept.  3  Issue . Closes  August  19 

Sept.  17  Issue . Closes  Sent.  2 

October  1  Issue . Closes  Sept.  16 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Term  Boon.  Free  Cataloii 
Belsch  Auction  School.  Mason  City,  Iowa.  * 


EMPLOYMENT 


WANTED:  Married  man.  good  character,  understands 
cows  and  DeLaval  machines.  Home  provided  with  good 
salary  for  the  right  man.  Inquire:  Henry  Becker,  Rose- 
land.  New  Jersey.  Caldwell  6-2024. 


BULBS 


10  DIFFERENT  beautiful  Iris,  $3.00  P.  P.,  Harring¬ 
ton’s.  Deansboro,  New  York. 


HONEY 


DELICIOUS  new  crop  Buckwheat.  5  lb.  pail  $1.25 
postpaid  3rd  zone  Case  of  6  5-lb.  palls  $6.00.  60  lb. 
cans  $7.20  F.O.B.  sold  by  ton  or  paU.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire.  N.  Y, 

9 


HONEY — Choice  clover— new  crop.  New  York’s  finest 
flavored  honey.  5  ibs.  $1.45 — case  of  six  5-lb.  pails 
$7.38  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fancy  wliite  clover  $8.50  per  60  lb,  can, 
clover  Autumn  flowers  good  flavor.  $7.00.  J.  G.  Burtis! 
Marietta,  New  York. 


FRUIT 


FRESH  FROZEN  FUUl’TS.  Select  Quality,  for  canning 
or  your  freezer.  Write  for  quotations.  Wayne  Fruit 
Farm.s,  Sodus.  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FILM;  127,  116,  120,  616,  620,  Four  rolls  $1.00 
Guaranteed.  More  Film,  Box  A-31,  Hemlock.  N.  Y. 


GIRLS  AND  BOYS  overalls,  sizes  1  to  6.  each  75c. 
Dressmaker.  A.  L.  Gibcault.  New  Haven,  Vt.  Box  71. 


LADIES  DRES.SES  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49,  Women,  chil¬ 
dren’s.  Wool  Sweaters  99c,  Buirbers,  boots.  Men's 
work  clothing,  shoes.  Shirts,  underwear,  coats,  macki¬ 
naws,  housedresses,  hose,  skirts,  blouses.  Blankets  $1.69. 
bedspreads  $1.99,  towels  35c.  Housefurnishings.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  419  63rd  Street, 
Dept.  AA.  West  New  York.  New  Jersey. 


NYLONS.  Watches,  Typewriters,  Pens.  Cameras,  Bin¬ 
oculars.  Agents  prices.  Write  Simms,  Warwick,  N.  T. 


Six  Happy  Years 
in  Pennsylvania 


JERKY  TAYLOR  says  .  . . 

“I  have  worked  with  the  A.A. 
for  six  years  in  Pennsylvania 
and  it  is  the  most  pleasant  and 
interesting  work  I  have  ever 
done.  I  was  first  inspired 
through  another  A.A.  Salesman 
while  I  was  working  as  a  farm 
hand. 

“The  future  for  me  and  for 
anyone  else  interested  in  sales 
work  with  the  A.A.  looks  good  . 
both  from  the  financial  stand-  j 
point  and  because  of  the  many 
ser\  ices  it  offers  its  niembcrs. 

Jf  You  Are 
Considering  Making  A 
Change  Write  For  Onr 

Proposition  to  Salesmen 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  X.  T.  | 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


I  “1 ITH  lowered  incomes  for  far¬ 
mers  and  most  other  people, 

_ I  with  talks  of  strikes,  fourth- 

round  wage  increases  and  in¬ 
creasing  unemployment,  it  become  im¬ 
mensely  difficult  to  figure  out  our  live¬ 
stock  situation  for  this  fall  and  winter. 

It  seems  that  meat  is  still  too  high, 
and  livestock  too  cheap.  Usually  when 
this  happens,  no  one  cuts  his  cost  of 
production  or  distribution  except  the 
farmer.  If  it  works  out  that  way 
again,  we  cannot  anticipate  higher 
livestock  prices  -  -  and  we  can  expect 
them  to  work  lower  as  the  early  fall 
runs  of  livestock  begin  (particularly 
large  numbers  of  hogs),  with  a  low 
spot  in  November  or  December. 

The  hay  situation  has  improved  in 
the  last  few  weeks  and,  except  in  spots, 
I  do  not  look  for  a  liquidation  of  live¬ 
stock  this  fall  because  of  lack  of  feed. 
But  also  I  do  not  look  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  steadily  lowering  livestock 
prices  into  the  winter,  unless  our  whole 
economic  structure  goes  from  bad  to 
worse. 

Is  Good  Property 

During  this  coming  winter  and  next 
spring,  the  whole  livestock  picture 
could  materially  improve.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  sows  in  the  midwest  are  being  lit¬ 
erally  thrown  on  the  market,  with  their 
pigs  of  this  spring  being  held  back. 
On  some  of  our  markets,  over  70%  of 
the  hog  receipts  are  sows.  This  has 
brought  about  a  spread  in  price  that  is 
new.  There  is  as  much  as  8  to  10 
cents  a  pound  spread  between  a  300- 
pound  sow  and  a  200-pound  straight 
hog;  and  when  sows  run  up  to  400 
pounds,  the  spread  is  even  greater. 
All  this  does  not  look  as  though  the 
crop  of  pigs  next  spring  will  be  nearly 
as  large. 

Cow  numbers  are  down,  beef  cattle 
numbers  are  down,  and  sheep  numbers 
are  the  lowest  in  generations.  After 
the  marketings  this  fall,  I  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  but  strength  for  the  entire  live¬ 
stock  picture. 

If  this  summation  has  any  value,  it 
would  indicate  that  the  price  situation 


will  strengthen  for  milk,  dairy  cows 
and  heifers,  and  all  meat  animals,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  rather  poor  fall  and  early 
winter. 

Consumers  Pay  Less 

This  can  be  further  helped  by  lower 
retail  prices  for  meat,  even  without 
lower  livestock  prices  to  farmers,  for 
retail  marketing  costs  can  also  get 
lower.  Wholsale  meat  prices  reflect 
greater  price  reductions  than  retail. 
Choice  beef  carcasses  that  were  bring¬ 
ing  61  to  62  cents  a  year  ago  are  selling 
today  for  42  to  45  cents;  cow  carcasses 
a  year  ago  41  to  42  cents,  now  31  Yz  to 
32 y2  cents;  pork  loins  at  that  time  40 
to  64  cents,  now  29%  to  52%  cents; 
veal  carcasses  last  year  47  to  48  cents, 
now  38  to  41  cents.  Lamb  is  appearing 
on  our  markets  again.  Good  carcasses 
are  52  to  55  cents;  a  year  ago,  60  to  64 
cents. 

I  doubt  if  you  are  noticing  this  kind 
of  a  price  reduction  at  your  local  meat 
counters.  This  slack  can  be  taken  up 
by  retailers  without  cost  to  farmers. 

All  this  could  also  mean  that,  un¬ 
less  we  go  into  a  real  price  tailspin, 
which  to  me  seems  imlikely,  young 
growing  livestock  for  dairy  replace¬ 
ments  or  meat  can  be  profitably  “win¬ 
tered”  on  most  of  our  farms,  and  that 
you  will  have  better  than  an  even 
chance  if  you  carry  livestock  for  at 
least  part  of  the  winter  rather  than  sac¬ 
rifice  it  this  fall.  Doing  this  would  be 
far  better  marketing.  Your  one 
animal,  added  to  any  breaking  market, 
makes  the  break  just  that  much  more 
severe. 

Again,  in  spite  of  all  the  “bear” 
stories,  and  all  the  political,  economic 
and  just  plain  loose  talk,  don’t  sell 
your  livestock  operation  short. 

H:  *  *  ♦ 

Am  I  seeing  more  wheat  being  bound 
in  the  old  way  this  year  and  less  being 
combined,  or  is  it  just  imagination? 
I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  men 
who  are  binding  again  this  year  in¬ 
stead  of  combining.  They  tell  me  more 
labor,  more  opportunity  to  “trade 
work”  with  neighbors,  the  straw  sit¬ 
uation,  and  a  better  job  all  around  are 
the  reasons  for  returning  to  the  old 
binder  and  threshing  machine. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  an  ingen¬ 
ious  young  man  to  come  out  with  a 
small  grain  harvester  for  our  small 
farms  and  fields  of  the  Northeast  that 
will  save  straw  and  be  extremely  man¬ 
euverable. 


CONSERVATION  EIELD  DAY 


Ihis  homestead  near  Apalachin  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
Susquehanna  Valley  Conservation  Field  Day  on  August  24.  On  that  day  this  300-aere 
^orm,  owned  by  Willard  Spicer,  will  be  completely  remade  along  modern  conserva- 
bon  lines.  An  area  behind  the  house  will  be  cleared  for  pasture,  and  in  the  depres- 
sion  to  the  left  of  the  house  a  farm  pond  will  be  built  for  recreation  and  fire 

protection.  i 


Kaff-A  is  helping  raise  good  calves. 
Each  pail  saves  up  to  250  lbs.  of  whole 
milk.  All  over  the  nation  thousands 
of  dairymen  feed  it  diluted  1  to  9 
with  water  to  wean  calves  from  whole 
milk  starting  the  4th  day,  with  wean¬ 
ing  completed  at  10  days. 

If  you’re  feeding  milk  to  any  calf, 
replace  it  with  Kaff-A  now.  Try  one 
pail.  Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  it  — 
today. 


Kaff-A 

FOR  STARTING  AND 
GROWING  CALVES 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  AA81 

Danville,  Illinois  —  Princeton,  N.  J. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  EASTERN  REGIONAL  JERSEY  SALE 

THE  SALE  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  THE  EAST  High  Lawn  Farm,  Lenox,  Mass.  Saturday,  August  27, 1949 

WHERE  fiftv-fiv«  hnnd  ot  select  Jersey  temales  will  sell.  The  choicest  oroducts  of  the  art  of  Jersey  breedine 
from  most  ot  the  pood  herds  in  the  section. 

The  eonl'Drmatinn  is  t.vpivied  by  "EXCELI.KN'TS'’  and  "VERY  COOUS”.  as  well  as  prize  winning  individuals, 
and  tlie  pediKreea  sparkle  with  aocoinplishnients. 

THERE  WILL  BE  NO  BETTER  PLACE  TO  PURCHASE  OUTSTANDING  FOUNDATION  JERSEYS  FOR  ANY 
PURPOSE  YOU  MAY  DESIRE.  THEN.  TOO,  THE  EASTERN  REGIONAL  HAS  BECOME  THE  PLACE  TO 
MEET  WITH  THE  JERSEY  BREEDERS  FROM  ALL  OVER  AMERICA  AND  TO  HAVE  A  FINE  TIME. 

ONLY  THE  i:AT,VLOGUE  GIVES  YOU  TUE  FLTJh  JTCTGRE.  WRITE  .NOW; 

Ira  G.  Payne  Chm.  Sales  Comm.  Laurence  Gardiner  Tom  McCord  Auctioneer 

East  Schodack.  N.  Y.  1863  Cowden  Ave.  Memnhis  4.  Tenn.  Montgomery,  Ala. 


FAIR 


This  summer  and  fall,  be  sure  to 
look  for  the  exhibits  of  our  affiliated 
associations  at  more  than  40  Fairs. 
Many  will  feature  superior  offspring 
— the  result  of  scientific  breeding. 
And  at  any  time,  if  you  are  located 
in  Western  Vermont  or  New  York 
State,  for  full  information  about 
dairy  cattle  artificial  breeding  in 
your  neighborhood,  write: 


iMew  ork  ^^^rtificial 


uoperativc 


R.  F,  D.  2  Q  Inc.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Are  You  Keeping  Your  Eye  on  Corriedaif>s? 


Because  they  return 
more  dollars  oer 
fleece  than  any 
other  breed  and 
Because  they  produce 
large  market-top¬ 
ping  lambs. 

They  are  truly  a 
DUAL  -  PURPOSE 
BREED,  a  n  d^  their 
pooularity  is  in¬ 
creasing  daily. 

For  free  booklet  and  list 
of  active  members,  write 

Rollo  E.  Singleton.  Secretary 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
100  N.  Garth  Avenue  Columbia,  Mo. 


Eastern  New  York  Dispersal 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  23 
80  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

Leonard  Kaplan  selling  at  his  farm.  La- 
Grangeville,  N.  Y.,  12  miles  east  of 
Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  just 
off  Route  55,  30  miles  northeast  of 
Danbury,  Conn. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  eligible  for 
shipment  anywhere,  all  calfhood  vaccinated. 

Herd  leads  in  popular  breeding  with  1948 
DHIA  average  mostly  2  time  of  461  lb.  fat, 
13,142  lb.  milk.  36  Milking  Cows,  18  Bred 
and  Open  Heifers,  12  Heifer  Calves,  8  Bulls. 

Herd  Sire — by  MONTVIC  LOCHINVAR  from 
826  lb.  fat  dam  sells  with  30  daughters 
and  many  cows  bred  to  him.  ^ale  also  in¬ 
cludes  3  own  daughters  of  MONTVIC  LOCH¬ 
INVAR,  3  daughters  of  DUNLOGGIN  KING 
VAR.  Several  cows  selling  with  records  from 
700  lb.  to  909  lb.  fat.  A  number  of  daugh¬ 
ters  from  800  lb.  to  1000  lb.  fat  dams. 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  BRED  HERDS  ever  sold 
in  the  State.  Sale  starts  at  11:00  A.M.  in 
big  tent,  lunch  served.  Leonard  Kaplan, 
Owner,  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 

Soles  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY  DISPERSAL 

40  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
(32  Registered — 8  Grades) 

Tuesday.  August  16 

W.  W.  SMART  selling  his  herd  and  all  eguip- 
ment  at  his  farm,  4%  miles  northeast  of 
WASHINGTON,  N.  J.,  iust  off  Route  24  at 
Penwell,  18  miles  northeast  of  Easton,  Pa. 

Accredited.  Rang  certified.  e,liKil)le  for  sliipnicnt  any¬ 
where,  ail  calfhood  vaccinated  except  three. 

DHIA  AVERAGE  ABOUT  440  lb.  fat.  lots  of  4% 
testers.  2-year-old  Herd  Sire  by  famous  son  of 
MONTVIC  LOCHINVAR  sells  with  some  daughters 
and  many  cows  bred  to  him.  Herd  includes  daugh¬ 
ters  of  many  leading  sires. 

22  Milkers,  some  fresh,  many  due  in  November.  De¬ 
cember  and  January:  II  Bred  and  Open  Heifers.  4 
Heifer  Calves.  3  Bulls. 

Farm  eouipment  sells  in  forenoon  at  10:00  A.M.  in¬ 
cluding  Model  B  JOHN  DEERE  TRACTOR,  with 
attactinients.  team  of  lilack  Perchcron  horses.  Cattle 

at  12:30  T’.  M..  sale  in  large  tent. 

W.  W.  SMART  Owner.  Washington.  N.  J. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

9  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


The  First  Annual  Adirondack  Ayrshire  Club  Sale  will 
be  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds  in  Schaghticoke.  N.  Y.. 
(north  of  Troy) 

Sat.,  Aug.  20,  at  1:00  P.  M.  40  Head. 

Mostly  cows  and  bred  Heifers  that  are  fresh  or  due 
soon.  Many  calfhood  vaccinated.  All  tested  for  TB  and 
Bangs  and  inoculated  against  shipping  fever. 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


FINGER  LAKES  CLUB  SALE 
Fair  Grounds,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

WED.  AUG.  17th,  at  12:00  P.  M. 

15  Cows  •  23  Bred  Heifers  -  16  Open  Heifers  -  6  Bulls. 
All  cows  fresh  or  springing;  bred  heifers  due  soon  after 
sale  date.  All  TB  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days 
prior  to  sale. 

Ayrshire  Sales  Siervice,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood, 
it  may  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  get¬ 
ting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Fills. 


Keep  Your  Subscription  To 
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How  to  Prepare  and  Process 

and 

BY  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKBTT 

FOBCAIVIV'IIVG  FORFREEZIIVG 


1.  Scald  in  water  just  to  cover;  pack  hot  (except  tomatoes). 

3.  Add  1/2  teaspoon  salt  to  each  pint  of  vegetable,  1  teaspoon  to  a 
quart. 

3.  Cover  vegetable  with  hot  cooking  liquid;  allow  proper  head- 
space  for  each  type  being  canned. 

4.  Wipe  tops  of  jars  and  rubber  rings  with  clean,  damp  cloth.  Ad¬ 
just  covers  according  to  manufacturer’s  instructions. 

5.  Carefully  time  the  processing  periods. 

6.  Stand  jars  1  inch  apart  to'cool;  avoid  drafts. 

7.  Store  in  cool,  dark  place. 


1.  Scald  and  chill  in  large  quantity  of  water. 

3.  Leave  room  in  containers  for  expansion.  Press  air  out  of  liners 
for  quicker  freezing  and  less  discoloration. 

3.  Keep  surface  of  liner  clean  and  dry  when  sealing.  Use  medium 
heat  for  sealing  iron.  Freeze  immediately  after  packaging, 
spreading  packages  only  one  layer  deep. 

4.  Store  at  temperature  no  higher  than  0  degrees  F. 

5.  Ascorbic  acid.  Vitamin  C,  prevents  discoloration  in  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  and  apricots.  Dissolve  1/2  teaspoon  of  the  powder 
in  each  4  cups  of  sirup. 


APPLES  Peel,  quarter  or  slice  thin.  Boil  1  min.;  pack;  cover  with  boiling  thin 
sirup.  Fill  jars  to  %  inch  of  top.  Process  pints  15  minutes ;  quarts  15  minutes  in 
boiling  water  bath. 

Peel;  core;  cut  into  %  inch  slices;  steam  114  minutes;  cool  in  air;  pack  dry;  no 
sugar  or  sirup.  ^ 

APPLESAUCE  Wash,  quarter,  core.  Add  a  little  water.  Cook  till  soft.  Sieve 
or  put  through  food  mill.  Sweeten  if  desired.  Pack  hot.  Fill  jars  to  %  inch  of 
top.  Process  pints  10  minutes;  quarts  10  minutes  in  boiling  water  bath. 

Prepare  according  to  favorite  recipe.  Cool.  Package  in  heavily  paraffined  con¬ 
tainers;  freeze.  Serve  as  dessert  while  still  slightly  frozen. 

APRICOTS  Cut  in  halves;  peel  (if  desired);  pit;  pack  tightly,  cups  down¬ 
ward  ;  cover  with  boiling  medium  sirup.  Fill  jars  to  %  inch  of  top.  Process  pints 

20  minutes ;  quarts  25  minutes  in  boiling  water  bath. 

Cut  into  halves;  pit;  proceed  as  for  peaches  (see  below). 

BROCCOLI 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS 

CAULIFLOWER 

Inspect  all  carefully  for  insects  or  worms.  (Hold  broccoli  %  hour  in  salt  solution 
— %  cup  salt  to  1  gal.  water— to  remove  worms.)  Wash  carefully.  Divide  heads 
into  pieces  convenient  for  freezing;  remove  woody  parts.  Scald  small  pieces  2 
min.;  larger,  4  to  5  min.  Cool  promptly;  drain;  package;  fr'eeze.  Broccoli  may  be 
packed  in  cellophane  and  covered  with  stockinette  or,  like  sprouts  and  cauli¬ 
flower,  in  cartons  with  liners. 

GRAPES  Wash;  separate  pulp  from  skins;  cook  pulp  until  seeds  loosen; 
strain ;  combine  pulp  and  skins,  bring  to  boil.  Sweeten  to  taste.  Pack  hot.  Fill 
jars  to  %  inch  of  top.  Process  pints  15  minutes ;  quarts  20  minutes  in  boiling 
water.  • 

,  Stem;  wash;  pack  into  cartons;  cover  with  40  to  50%  sirup;  freeze. 

GRAPE  JUICE  Wash;  stem;  crush.  Heat  to  simmering.  Strain  through  cloth 
bag.  Add  %  to  1  cup  sugar  per  gallon  of  juice.  Fill  jars  hot  to  top.  Process  pints 

20  minutes ;  quarts  20  minutes  in  boiling  water  bath. 

Freeze  extracted,  sweetened,  cooled  juice  in  liquid-tight  containers. 

LIMA  BEANS  Shell ;  wash ;  cover  beans  with  boiling  water.  Bring  to  boil. 
Add  %  teaspoon  salt  per  pint  of  beans.  Pack  hot.  Fill  jars  to  1  inch  of  top. 
Process  pints  35  minutes;  quarts  60  minutes  at  10  pounds  pressure. 

Shell;  wash;  sort  according  to  size.  Use  only  medium-sized,  well-colored  ones. 
Scald  in  boiling  water  2%  minutes;  cool  promptly.  Pack;  freeze. 

PEACHES  Scald  about  1  minute;  cold  dip,  peel,  halve.  Cover  with  boiling 

medium  sirup  to  %  inch  of  top.  Process  pints  25  minutes,  quarts  30  minutes  in 
boiling  water  bath;  OR  simmer  5  minutes  in  hot  sirup  and  pack  hot  to  %  inch  of 
top,  process  pints  or  quarts  15  minutes  in  boiling  water  bath. 

Immerse  sun-ripened  peaches  in  boiling  water  just  long  enough  to  loosen  skins — 
or  peel  without  scalding;  dip  into  cold  water;  drain.  Peel  one  peach  at  a  time 
directly  into  60  to  65%  sirup  (cold),  in  heavily  paraffined  cartons.  Fill  to  %  inch 
of  top.  Cover  pieces  completely;  close  package  at  once. 

PEARS  Peel;  halve;  core.  Boil  in  medium  sirup  1  min.  Pack  hot;  cover  with 

boiling  sirup.  Fill  jars  to  V2  inch  of  top.  Process  pints  20  minutes ;  quarts  20 
minutes  in  boiling  water  bath. 

Peel;  core;  quarter.  Cover  immediately  with  40  to  50%  sirup. 

PEPPERS 

Wash;  remove  seeds;  halve  or  slice.  Scald  in  boiling  water  2  min.  Cool.  Package 
in  amounts  convenient  to  use.  Small  cellophane  envelopes  containing  2  or  3 
tablespoons  of  pepper  may  be  packed  in  a  carton. 

PLUMS  OR  PRUNES  Prick;  simmer  in  medium  or  heavy  sirup  3  min.  Pack; 
cover  with  boiling  sirup.  Fill  jars  to  1/2  inch  of  top.  Process  pints  15  minutes; 
quarts  20  minutes  in  boiling  water  bath. 

Sort;  halve;  pit;  cover  with  50  to  60%  sirup  (cold). 

• 

SWEET  CORN  shuck,  silk.  Cut  from  cob  to  get  most  of  kernel.  To  each 
quart  of  corn  add  1  pint  of  boiling  water.  Bring  to  boil.  Pack  hot.  Pill  jars  to  1 
inch  of  top.  Cover  with  hot  liquid.  Process  pints  55  minutes;  quarts  85  minutes 
at  10  pounds  pressure. 

Whole  kernel;  Husk,  silk,  wash.  Sort;  scald  according  to  thickness  of  ears,  1%” 
thick  at  large  end,  6  min.;  2”  thick  at  large  end,  8  min,;  larger  ones,^10  min. 
Cool  in  very  cold  water  until  corn  is  temperature  of  water ;  cut  kernels  from 
cob  ;  pack ;  freeze. 

CREAM  STYLE  CORN  .Cut  kernels  further  from  cob  and  scrape  cob.  Fill 
jars  to  1  inch  of  top.  Process  pints  85  minutes  at  10  pounds  pressure.  Do  not  use 
quarts. 

Cream  Style :  Can  use  fairly  mature  corn.  Scald  about  12  ears  at  a  time  for  10 
min.  Cool ;  cut  outside  part  of  kernels ;  scrape  cob  with  back  of  knife  to  remove 
heart  and  juice  of  corn.  Fill  ice  tray  of  refrigerator;  place  under  freezing  unit. 
When  another  tray  is  filled,  empty  the  first  one  into  freezing  container.  Freeze 
promptly. 

SUCCOTASH  Prepare  limas  and  corn  as  directed  for  each.  Combine  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  Vs  to  y2  limas  and  1/2  to  %  corn.  Fill  jars  to  1  inch  of  top.  Process 
pints  55  minutes;  quarts  85  minutes  at  10  pounds  pressure. 

Prepare  corn  and  limas  separately;  combine  just  before  freezing. 

SUMMER  SQUASH  Wash;  do  not  peel  Trim  ends;  cut  into  %  inch  slices, 
halved  or  quartered  to  make  pieces  of  uniform  size.  Add  water  just  to  cover. 
Bring  to  boil.  Fill  jars  to  14  inch  of  top.  Cover  with  hot  liquid.  Process  pints  30 
minutes;  quarts  40  minutes  at  10  pounds  pressure. 

Gather  before  rind  hardens;  cut  in  %”  squares.  Scald  in  boiling  water  3^/4  niin. 
Cool  quickly,  thoroughly.  Package;  freeze. 

TOMATOES  Scald  enough  to  make  skins  slip;  peel.  Pack  whole  or  cut  up. 
Press  down  on  tomatoes  until  juice  fills  the  jar.  Add  1  teaspoon  salt  per  quart. 

Fill  jars  to  14  inch  of  top.  Process  pints  35  minutes;  quarts  45  minutes  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  bath. 

Not  satisfactory  for  whole  tomatoes.  Slices  may  be  frozen  in  cartons  without 
adding  anything.  Use  in  salads  while  still  a  little  frozen. 

TOMATO  JUICE  Wash,  cut  out  stem,  remove  any  spoiled  or  green  parts. 

Quarter;-  heat  to  boiling.  Put  through  sieve  or  food  mill;  add  1  teaspoon  salt 
and  1  tablespoon  sugar  (if  desired)  per  quart.  Bring  to  boil,  fill  sterilized  bottles 
or  jars  to  overflowing.  Seal.  CJool  quickly.  No  processing  necessary. 

Use  well-ripened  tomatoes ;  wash ;  remove  stems  and  green  spots ;  cut  into 
sixths.  Simmer  5  min.  Strain.  Add  1  teaspoon  salt  per  pint  of  juice.  Cool  rapidly. 
Fill  liquid-proof  container  9/10  full.  Glass  jars  may  be  used.  Freeze. 
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No.  2488.  Wearable  washable 
shoulder-buttoned  dress  is  easily  made 
and  laundered.  Pockets  round  the  hip¬ 
line  in  favor  of  a  smaller  waist.  Sizes, 
12-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  3%  yards  35- 
inch  fabric. 

No.  3011.  Smooth-shouldered  one- 
piece  dress  with  a  slenderizing  seven- 
gore  skirt  has  smart  scalloped  neck¬ 
line  to  match  the  breeze  catching 
sleeves.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  18,  3% 
yards  39-inch. 

No.  3088.  Pick  a  pansy  pocket  apron 
and  make  potholders  to  match.  It  will 
flatter  your  figure  while  protecting  a 
gown.  Small,  medium,  large  and  EX¬ 
TRA  LARGE  sizes.  Medium  size  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  3056.  Side-buttoned  overalls 


open  out  flat  for  carefree  laundering. 
A  Peter  Pan  collared  blouse  can  be 
made  from  the  same  pattern.  Sizes  1, 
2,  3,  4.  Size  2,  short  overalls,  %  yard 
35-inch;  blouse,  l^/i  yards  35-inch 
fabric. 

No.  2364.  Circular  skirted  dress  with 
a  panel  front  bodice  and  puffed  sleeves 
takes  well  to  a  gay  gingham  with  a 
spanking  white  collar.  Sizes  6-14.  Size 
8,  2^2.  yards  35-inch;  %  yard  35-inch 
contrast. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  new  Summer  Fashion  Book  which 
has  pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes 
and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Today  in 

Aunt 
Janet’s 
Garden 


Suiimier  Tests  Ipardeners 

This  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  sort  of  season  that  really  tests 
plants  -  -  -  and  the  gardener.  Arm¬ 
chair  gardening  is  completely  out  of 
order.  What  is  needed  is  a  strong  back, 
a  water  supply  and  the  will  to  lug  the 
hose  around.  That  is  what  our  place, 
where  the  sprinkler  has  been  going  for 
Weeks  already,  has  required. 

Where  plants  are  close  together, 
they  compete  for  moisture  as  well  as 
for  food.  So,  in  addition  to  the  borders 
and  shrubs,  I  have  watered  the  orna¬ 
mental  trees  near  the  arbor  vitae 
hedge.  I  let  the  water  run  slowly  into 
the  saucer-shaped  depressions  around 
the  trees  so  that  all  the  water  was  ab¬ 
sorbed.  If  the  trees  had  been  recently 
transplanted,  I  would  have  sunk  a 
drainage  tile,  on  the  slant,  with  the 
bottom  end  at  least  18  inches  under¬ 


ground;  then  it  could  be  filled  with 
water  which  could  percolate  into  the 
earth  where  it  would  do  the  most  good 
-  -  -  much  better  than  surface  watering. 

The  bird  bath  has  been  a  busy  spot; 
this  morning  I  even  saw  a  young  oriole 
bathing  in  the  spray  from  the  sprinkler. 
With  the  tartarian  honeysuckles  laden 
to  bending  with  their  brilliant  red 
fruits,  and  with  plenty  of  water  for 
bathing  and  drinking,  the  bird  popula¬ 
tion  finds  our  place  to  their  liking. 

The  cats  are  their  disturbing  element, 
but  with  a  chipping  sparrow,  a  catbird, 
an  oriole  and  a  brown  thrasher  sound¬ 
ing  their  protests  every  time  our 
Siamese  and  old  Persian  show  them¬ 
selves  outside  the  door,  it  is  not  likely 
that  anyone  with  ears  will  sit  still 
and  let  anything  happen! 

The  unseasonable  early  hot  weather 
brought  out  flowers  ahead  of  regular 
blooming  time,  many  on  short  stems, 
lilies  particularly.  Even  so,  the  new 
Croft  lilies,  planted  last  fall,  were  most 
satisfactory  with  their  long  snowwhite 
trumpets,  in  bloom  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Regals. 

The  phlox,  divided  a  year  ago  last 
fall,  are  in  their  glory  this  season,  but 
at  least  two  weeks  ahead  of  schedule. 
The  whole  planting  of  daylilies,  divided 
last  fall,  is  performing  very  satisfac¬ 


torily.  The  longer  I  garden,  the  more  I 
appreciate  the  daylily  (Hemerocallis) . 

It  asks  comparatively  little,  yet  returns 
so  much,  particularly  at  a  time  when  it 
is  needed  in  the  garden. 

The  tuberous  rooted  begonias  are 
flourishing,  out  in  their  well-shaded, 
peat-mossy  bed.  They  have  to  be 
staked,  or  else  they  are  easily  snapped 
off  or  uprooted  because  of  their  shallow 
roots.  Watering  has  been  more  nec¬ 
essary  than  usual  with  them  because  of 
the  season.  They  even  like  to  have 
their  leaves  sprinkled.  The  blossoms 
are  gorgeous  when  floated  in  a  shallow 
bowl  or  deep  plate  as  a  centerpiece. 

I  use  an  antique  glass  plate  of  the 
Double  Vine  pattern. 

—  A. A.  — 

WINDERS  IN  ONE-ACT 
PEAY  CONTEST 

MISS  RUTH  DIEHL  of  Auburn, 
Maine,  is  the  No.  1  winner  in 
American  Agriculturist’s  one-act  play 
contest  which  closed  June  1.  Her  play, 
entitled  ‘Where’s  Ma?”,  is  an  engag¬ 
ing  comedy  about  the  new  school 
teacher’s  reception  by  the  Briggs  fam¬ 
ily.  The  four  lively  young  Briggses  are 
almost  too  much  for  her,  but  Ma  final¬ 
ly  arrives  and  everything  turns  out 
happily,  especially  when  Miss  Peters 
meets  attractive  young  Bob  Briggs, 
the  eldest  son. 

Here  is  a  complete  list  of  winners 
and  those  who  won  honorable  men¬ 
tion: 

First  prize,  $20  Miss  Ruth  C.  Diehl 
.4uburn,  Maine 

Second  prize,  $10  Mrs.  Minnie  Partridg-c 
Windham,  N.  Y. 

Third  prize,  $5  Mrs.  H.  W.  Munro 

Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 
E.  Irene  Baker,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Marie  Barlow  Buckman,  Crivitz,  Wis. 
Mrs.  Edith  Craft,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Paul  Saddlemiere, 

Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Contest  judges  were  Professor  A.  M. 
Drummond  of  the  Cornell  University 
Department  of  Speech  and  Drama  and 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Plays 
Project,  and  Professor  Edward  R. 
Kamarck  of  the  Wisconsin  Idea 
Theatre  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  contest  was  held  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  good  country-life 
plays  for  low-cost,  royalty-free  distri¬ 
bution  to  rural  and  small  town  groups 
and  organizations.  American  AgricuU 
turist  has  for  several  years  been  pro¬ 
viding  this  service  through  its  one-act 
play  department.  Our  current  list  of 
plays  may  be  secured  by  writing  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Play  Dept., 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclosing 
a  3  cent  stamp  for  postage. 


—  A.A.  — 

FLAVOR  WITH 
GERANIUM 

My  grandmother  taught  me  to  use 
rose  geranium  leaves  for  flavoring. 
They  add  a  delightful  taste  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  different.  She  always  put  a  rose 
geranium  leaf  in  each  glass  of  deli- 
cate-flavored  jelly,  such  as  apple. 

A  few  rose  geranium  leaves  added 
fragrance  and  flavor  to  her  hot  apple 
sauce,  and  bits  of  cut-up  leaves  were 
an  equal  help  to  apple  dumplings. 

Grandma  loved  her  geranium  tea,  as 
she  called  it.  She  put  a  couple  of 
washed  geranium  leaves  in  the  tea  pot 
as  she  brewed  her  tea  in  the  usual 
way.  None  of  us  ever  tired  of  this 
delicate-flavored  tea  for  we  drank  it 
both  summer  and  winter,  hot  or  cold. 
And  she  made  the  best  ever  orange¬ 
ade  and  lemonade  with  just  a  hint  of 
the  rose  geranium  flavor.  In  these  she 
crushed  the  leaves  before  adding  them. 

—B.  C. 

—  A.A.  — 

Rayon  suitings  are  not  so  easy  to 
work  with  as  wool  is,  since  fullness  in 
sleeves  and  hems  cannot  be  shrunk  in. 
But  they  can  be  beautifully  tailored. 


Latest  and  com¬ 
pletely  revised  edition  of  a 
recipe  booklet  that  has  been 
popular  with  housewives 
everywhere  for  75  years!  More 
than  100  recipes  for  dishes  that 
bring  you  new  menu  variety; 
dishes  that  save  you  food  dol¬ 
lars;  dishes  that  are  appetizing 
and  nutritious;  festive  and 
practical  dishes;  hot  and  cold 
dishes;  dishes  for  every  meal 
and  practically  every  occasion. 
All  made  with  Gorton’s  famous 
Sea  Foods.  36  Pages.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  full  color. 
Yours  for  only  one  label  from 
any  Gorton  product.  Send 
to  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Gorton’S 

^  {omottA-. 

SEK  FOODS 


A  century  of  expe¬ 
rience  producing 
finest  sea  foods. 


j  at  Scrimping? 
"‘I  isimn* 


21-Card 

Assortment 

PERSONAL 

STATIONERY 


^  Let  the  “Best  ^ 

^  Line  for ’49“  Christmas 
^  Cards  brinpr  you  the  extra  " 
doBarsyou  need!  it’s  enjoyable,  and 
so  easy ,  to  sell  our  LEADER  Assort¬ 
ment  of  21  stunning  Christmas  Fold¬ 
ers  for  just  $1.  Friends,  others  will 
admire  the  smart  desigrns,  rich 
adornments,  warm  colors  and  amaz¬ 
ing  low  price.  They’ll  buy  quickly. 

Y ou  make  up  to  100%  CLEAR,  CASH 
PROFIT  on  each  box. 

BIG  LINE  OF  FAST-SELLERS 

Includes  Religions.  Humorous,  Gift  ] 

Wraps, Silverglo  Christmas,  Every-  , 
day,  27  others  .  .  .  Also  Name-i 
Imprinted  Christmas  Cardtylow  { 
as  50  for  $1,  Imprinted  Floral 
Notes,  Personal  Stationery,  Deco-  [ 
rated  Napkins.Send  for  Free  Imprint 
Samples,  LEADER  Box  on  approval.  Do  it  NOW! 

FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  INC.  IfATA.*'.'::: 


Make  Money  Easily. 

ence.  Show  unusual  Christmas,  Everyday  card  assort¬ 
ments,  Plastics,  Gleam  and  Glo,  Kiddies  Cards,  Wrap- 
pinfis.  Attractive  gift  items.  Bonus.  Special  offers.  Send 
today  for  free  samples  30  different  Christmas  cards  with 
name  5.0  for  $1.00  up.  Stationery.  Coasters. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
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An  Off  Wheat  Year 

By  Theodora  R.  Jenness 


BOSTON,  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1895 


FOREWORD 

The  Youth’s  Companion  has  long  been 
out  of  print,  but  in  the  next  few  is¬ 
sues  of  American  Agriculturist  our  read¬ 
ers  can  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
on  this  page  an  absorbing  story  which 
we  have  taken  from  the  pages  of  the 
Youth’s  Companion  in  1895. 

In  previous  chapters,  Hal  Chadman, 
young  grain  elevator  manager,  reluctantly 
rejects  Pamela  Simpson’s  wheat,  which 
had  been  stuffed  with  gravel  by  her  half¬ 
wit  brother  Danny.  The  next  evening, 
Danny  at  the  instigation  of  Jake  Ryer- 
son,  tries  to  burn  down  the  elevator  and 
is  trapped  within  the  pit  by  a  broken 
ladder.  Pamela,  warned  by  Mrs.  Ryerson, 
goes  after  Danny  and  rescues  him.  Over¬ 
come  by  fatigue  and  the  bitter  cold  on 
the  way  home,  they  stop  to  rest  on  the 
bank  of  the  ice-covered  river. 

CHAPTER  I^ 

S  PAM  was  drifting  off  into  a 
weary  sleep  that  might  have  been 
fatal,  she  was  startled  by  the  howling 
of  a  wolf  across  the  river.  This  aroused 
her  effectually.  Springing  up  and  seiz¬ 
ing  Danny  by  the  arm,  she  pulled  him 
upright,  shaking  him  with  desperate 
vim. 

She  did  not  feel  that  there  was  cer¬ 
tain  danger  from  the  beast,  for  Minne¬ 
sota  wolves  are  rather  shy  of  human 
beings  save  when  they  are  desperate 
from  hunger.  But  she  knew  that  this 
one  might  be  famished,  and  the 
thought  that  it  was  prowling  near  put 
new  life  into  her  flagging  energies. 

She  suddenly  remembered  that  the 
cleft  in  which  they  were  was  near  a 
railroad  bridge  from  which  the  track 
extended  to  the  junction,  but  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  The  station  agent  and 
his  wife  lived  in  rooms  at  the  station 
at  this  crossing  of  the  tracks. 

“Danny,  Danny!  Ain’t  you  starvin’ 
in  your  empty  stomach?  Don’t  you 
want  some  nice  hot  coffee,  an’  a  piece 
o’  pie  an’  bread  an’  butter,  an’  some 
meat  hash,  mighty  likely?’’  Pam  ex¬ 
claimed  in  Danny’s  ear — but  softly, 
lest  the  wolf  should  hear  her  and  creep 
over. 

Danny’s  torpid  ears  were  penetrat¬ 
ed  by  the  tempting  bill  of  fare,  for  he 
was  very  hungry.  He  stirred  a  little, 
and  responded  with  a  wistful  grunt. 
Pam  was  glad  he  did  not  heed  the 
howling  of  the  wolf  which  now  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  just  opposite  the  cleft,  though 
not  in  sight. 

“Danny!  I  say,  Danny!  We’ll  go  over 
to  the  depot  an’  git  awful  nice  an’ 
warm,  an’  then  the  agent’s  wife  will 
give  you  somethin’  good  to  eat.  She’s 
mightly  frien’ly — ast  me  onct  to  stay 
to  dinner  when  I  stopped  to  warm  me 
in  a  blizzard;  but  I  didn’t.  Come  along, 
quick,  quick!  A  nice,  big  piece  o’  pie 
— you  understan’  me,  Danny?  Pie,  an’ 
mebbe  cake  or  doughnuts — mince-pie, 
mighty  likely,’’  with  another  vigorous 
shaking. 

Thus  she  coaxed  and  prodded  Danny 
into  life  again,  and  taking  off  the 
skates,  which  she  could  scarcely  un¬ 
buckle  for  the  munbness  of  her  hands, 
she  urged  him  up  the  bank  and 
through  the  timber  to  the  track.  She 
dared  not  go  upon  the  ice  again,  fear¬ 
ing  that  they  would  be  discovered,  and 
perhaps  followed,  by  the  wolf. 


Danny  felt  less  helpless  on  his  feet 
than  on  the  skates,  and  used  his  short 
legs  somewhat  less  reluctantly.  They 
reached  the  depot,  took  possession 
of  the  dimly  lighted  waiting-room, 
the  door  of  which  was  never  locked, 
and  found  the  great  stove  packed  with 
fuel  for  the  night. 

There  was  a  heavy  trunk  inside  the 
waiting-room.  Pam  dropped  her  skates 
upon  the  floor,  dragged  the  trunk 
across  the  room  and  pushed  it  close 
against  the  door  lest  Danny  should 
take  a  freak  to  open  i^t  and  get  away. 
No  sooner  had  she  done  so  than  she 
dropped  upon  a  bench,  dizzy  with 
fatigue. 

Now  Sylvanus  Slye,  the  station 
agent,  and  his  wife  had  been  incroach- 
ing  on  their  sleeping  hours  that  night 
to  gratify  a  mutual  taste  for  Dickens. 

“Why,  what’s  all  that  clatter  out 
there?’’  wondered  Mrs.  Slye,  laying 
“David  Copperfield’’  face  down  upon 
the  table.  Mr.  Slye  laid  down  his  “Pick¬ 
wick  Papers”  likewise,  and  the  two 
arose  to  learn  the  reason  of  the 
strange  commotion  in  the  waiting- 
i’ooni. 

“Of  all  things!”  Mrs.  Slye  exclaim¬ 
ed,  on  seeing  Pam  reclining  sidewise 
on  the  bench  and  Danny  huddled  near 
her.  “If  it  isn’t  that  snappy  girl  that 
teams  by  here  so  often  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  and  that  little — boy” — she 
saved  herself  from  saying  “dwarf” — 
“we’ve  seen  with  her  so  much.  She’s 
faint.  Don’t  let  her  tumble  off,  Syl¬ 
vanus,  while  I  fetch  the  camphor.” 

“It  wuz  cornin’  in  so  sudden  fi-om 
outdoors,”  said  Pam,  revived  some¬ 
what,  when  she  had  smelled  the  cam¬ 
phor.  She  pulled  herself  upright  and 
faced  the  wondering  couple. 

“Hain’t  been  out  upon  the  ice,  I 
should  exclaim?”  observed  the  agent, 
looking  at  the  skates.  “It’s  too  out¬ 
rageous  cold  for  sport  of  that  kind, 
miles  from  home.  My  instinct  tells  me 
that  you  live  away  down  yonder.” 

“Twa’n’t  in  sport,”  responded  Pam. 
“Danny  run  away  an’  got  up  to  the 
station  on  his  skates,  by  hook  or  crook, 
this  afternoon,  an’  I  went  after  him 
this  ev’nin’.  Danny’s  onresponsible,  I 
s’pose  you  know.” 

She  thought  it  best  to  state  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
evening’s  experience. 

“I  see,”  rejoined  the  agent,  with  a 
pitying  nod.  “Why  in  all  creation 
didn’t  some  one  keep  you  overnight?  A 
great  jig,  letting  you  start  off  upon 
that  skate  at  bedtime  with  the  mer¬ 
cury  down  to  frigorific  bow-wows.” 

He  was  a  stocky,  hearty  little  man 
of  Scotch  descent,  who  jerked  his 
words  out  of  his  mouth,  and  did  not 
stop  to  choose  them  carefully  when 
in  great  surprise. 

“I  hed  some  frien’s  that  wanted  me 
to  stay,”  said  Pam,  “but  Danny  run 
away  agin,  an’  I  put  after  him.  They 
didn’t  like  to  hev  me  start.  Danny 
give  clear  out,  an’  couldn’t  go  another 
step,  an’  so  we  crep’  into  a  cranny  in 
the  rocks  to  rest.  We’d  gone  to  sleep, 
an’  never  waked,  I  reckon,  if  I  hedn’t 
heerd  a  wolf  a-howlin’  right  acrost 
from  us.” 

“I  should  exclaim  a  second  time!” 
said  Slye.  “I’ll  bet  it  was  the  very 


beast  that  stole  my  litter  of  young 
pigs.  I’d  like  to  get  a  shot  at  him.” 

“I  hed  a  dretful  time  a-gettin’  Dan¬ 
ny  on  his  legs  an’  over  here,”  said 
Pam.  “I  kep’  him  up  by  tellin’  him 
you’d  mighty  likely  let  him  hev  a  bite 
to  eat  and  somethin’  hot  to  drink.” 
Pam  turned  red  as  she  asked  this 
favor.  “I  ain’t  beggin’,”  she  said.  “I’ll 
fetch  you  up  a  nice  fat  rooster  for 
your  pay.” 

The  rooster  was  the  lone  fowl  of 
Pam’s  barnyard,  all  the  others  of  her 
flock  having  been  destroyed  by  mid¬ 
night  prowlers  that  escaped  her  trap. 

“Of  course,  we  will,”  said  cordial 
Mrs.  Slye.  “I’ll  make  some  coffee  on 
the  heating  stove,  and  both  of  3mu 
shall  have  a  good  big  bite  in  a  few 
minutes.  And  you  needn’t  mind  about 
the  rooster.” 

“But  I’d  ruther  fetch  him,”  Pam  in¬ 
sisted,  “an’  I’ll  be  no  end  obliged. 
Danny  might  object  to  goin’  in  where 
strangers  live,  an’  we’ll  stay  here  an’ 
eat  our  bite,  an’  camp  down  on  the 
benches.” 

“Well,  we’ll  move  a  stand  right  in 
and  put  the  supper  on  it,  and  will 
make  you  up  some  bunks  to  sleep  on. 
There  will  be  no  train  along  till  day¬ 
light,”  Mrs.  Slye  replied. 

She  bustled  off  to  see  about  the  cof¬ 
fee  and  to  fry  some  sausage  balls  up¬ 
on  the  handy  heating  stove. 

So  Pam  and  Danny  spent  the  last 
half  of  the  night  in  sound  repose,  re¬ 
freshed  by  the  abundant  food  and  cof¬ 
fee.  A  little  after  daylight  they  got 
aboard  a  freight  train,  which  would 
pass  their  way  and  slow  up  at  a  cross¬ 
ing  near  their  home. 

“I  don’t  sell  tickets  for  so  short  a 
ways  as  Gopher  Crossing,  and  you 
needn’t  mind  about  the  few  cents’ 
fare,”  the  agent  said.  He  really  paid 
the  small  amount  of  fare  himself,  but 
let  Pam  think  that  she  and  Danny  had 
to  thank  the  corporation  for  a  free  ride 
in  the  warm  caboose. 

When  Pam  stood  once  more  within 
the  little  farmhouse  kitchen  and  un¬ 
bundled  Danny  and  herself,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  lived  a  lifetime 
since  the  previous  evening. 

“He’s  took  a  still  streak,  an’  you 
needn’t  try  to  pump  him,  maw,”  she 
hastened  to  explain,  as  Danny  silently 
went  back  into  the  sawed-off  chair.  “I 
found  him  at  the  station,  as  I  ’lowed 


COUNTRY  ROAD 

By  Lona  Pearson  McDorntan 


I  love  a  little  byway  road. 

Quite  narrow  so  the  friendly  trees 
That  grow  on  either  side  may  bend 
When  stirred  by  every  passing  breeze. 

Until  they  reach  across  and  touch. 
Arms  interlaced,  as  if  to  share 
The  little  road  with  only  those 
Who  seek  a  quiet  thoroughfare. 


I  should,  an’  tried  to  git  him  home  las’ 
night;  but  he  wuz  tired  an’  couldn’t 
stan’  the  cold,  an’  so  I  took  him  to  the 
junction  depot.  They  wuz  mighty  good 
to  us — the  agent  an’  his  wife.  If  you’ll 
believe,  he  helped  her  git  some  supper 
fur  us,  an’  I’ll  always  be  ashamed  of 
how  we  stuffed.” 

“I  vidsht  I’d  knowed  you  was  enjoy¬ 
in’  yerselves  in  sech  high  feather,” 
said  her  mother,  in  a  tone  of  querulous 
relief.  “I’ve  ben  a-sufferin’  torture's, 
thinkin’  Danny’s  met  his  death,  an’  you 
hed  perished  with  the  cold  a-huntin’ 
him.” 

“I’m  mighty  sorry,  maw.  I  couldn’t 
help  it,  though.”  Pam  laid  her  chapped 
hand  with  unwonted  gentleness  upon 
her  mother’s  shoulder.  “You  could 
make  as  sure  as  taxes  that  your  cross 
ole  girl  wuz  goin’  to  stay  alive  to  fight 
it  out  fur  you  an’  paw  an’  Danny.” 

“Well,  I  dunno  what  we’d  do  ■with¬ 
out  you,  with  your  paw  bent  double 
with  the  rheumatiz,  a-groanin’  there 
in  bed,  an’  Danny  actin’  up  the  way 
he  is.  Thei-e  w'ouldn’t  be  no  roof  nur 
underpinnin’  if  it  wa’n’t  fur  you.” 

The  woman’s  bony  hand  went  up  un¬ 
steadily  to  lock  itself  in  Pam’s.  Her 
praise  was  precious  to  the  girl,  who 
was  more  familiar  with  complaints 
than  words  of  commendation. 

‘The  unusual  words  lingered  in  her 
memory,  blessing  and  lightening  her 
heart  for  the  toil  of  the  ensuing  fort¬ 
night,  during  which  snow  often  fell 
and  put  Pam  to  great  labor  in  collect¬ 
ing  fuel  for  the  family.  So  it  came 
about  that  j^oung  Chadman,  driving 
rapidly  through  the  timber',  almost  ran 
over  the  girl  one  forenoon.  She  had 
descended  from  her  load  of  wood,  and 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

One  of  her  horses  was  breathing, 
heavilj’’,  and  stood  with  hanging  head 
and  quivering  nostrils,  flecked  with 
frosty  foam.  Pam  had  taken  off  the 
old  brown  shawd  she  had  been  wearing 
over  her  scant  jacket,  and  had  spread 
it  on  the  horse’s  threadbare  blanket 
to  shelter  the  shivering  animal. 

Hal’s  restless  pacer  jumped  aside  as 
if  to  dart  by  the  sled.  The  young  man 
sawed  at  his  reins  and  stopped  the 
horse  a  little  way  beyond  the  sled. 
Leaping  from  the  cutter,  he  backed  his 
horse  past  the  load  until  it  faced 
Pam’s  horses. 

“Better  not,”  warned  she.  “This 
critter’s  got  distemper,  an’  that  fine 
high-stepper’ll  be  disgusted  if  he  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  it.” 

“He’s  mine.  I’ll  risk  him,”  Chadman 
answered,  calmly. 

“No,  you  won’t.  You  ain’t  got  no 
right  to.  A  horse  has  got  as  much  right 
to  his  health  as  a  man  has.  Don’t 
stand  there  gapin’,  an’  let  him  ketch 
my  critter’s  breath.  Drive  on  an’  hitch 
him  to  a  tree  a  good  piece  down  the 
road,  if  you  will  stop,”  was  her  per¬ 
emptory  reply. 

“Oh,  certainly  I  will  stop,”  said  Hal. 
“I’m  not  out  on  business — there’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  hurry  me.  My  sister  is  visiting 
at  the  Kedzie’s.  She  was  at  school  in 
Minneapolis  with  Gertrude  Kedzie,  and 
I’m  going  over  there  to  take  dinner-— 
that’s  all.” 

He  hitched  his  horse  as  Pam  had 
directed,  presently  returned,  and  was 
about  to  fling  a  bearskin  laprobe  on 
her  sick  horse,  when  she  interfered 
again. 

“I  hed  about  made  up  my  mind  that 
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mebbe  you  did  hev  a  grain  o’  sense,  flour  a  day,  and  you  are  chopping 
but  I  must  humbly  beg  your  pardon  wood  to  buy  one  wretched  little  sack 
fur  my  false  opinion.  Don’t  you  know  of  red-dog,  when  you’ve  risked  your 
this  pore  ole  beast  ain’t  wuth  the  lin-  life  to  save  my  sister  and  myself  from 
jn’  to  that  ’ristocratic  polar  bear?  rushing  headlong  into  danger,  to  say 
you’ll  fill  it  with  distemper,  an’  your  nothing  of  your  having  saved  the  ele- 
hoss  will  ketch  it  jest  the  same.”  vator.” 

Hal  whirled  about  in  helpless  resig-  “Don’t — don’t  speak  o’  that.”  Pam 
nation,  bore  back  the  laprobe  to  his  shrank  as  if  recoiling  from  a  blow, 
sleigh,  and  returned  with  a  heavy  “But  Danny’s  onresponsible — it  warn’t 
woolen  blanket,  which  he  spread  upon  no  crime  in  him,  though  you  don’t 
the  sick  horse.  He  handed  Pam  the  think  that  way.  You  said,  that  night, 
shawl  which  he  had  taken  from  above  he  wuz  a  firebug,  an’  you’ve  kep’  on 
the  threadbare  blanket.  She  wrapped  callin’  him  a  firebug  in  your  mind,  an’ 
it  round  herself,  and  pinned  it  with  wishin’  you  felt  free  to  lock  him  up. 


a  darning  needle  from  the  collar  of  her 
jacket. 

"That’s  much  better,  thank  you,” 
she  said,  in  grateful  tone.  “He  needs 
it_pore  ole  staggerin’  thing.”  She 
wound  her  arm  caressingly  about  the 
horse’s  drooping  neck.  “I  can  wash 
the  eperdemic  out  o’  that  blanket,  an’ 
bring  it  to  the  station.” 

“I  had  rather  you  would  keep  it,” 

[  Hal  replied. 

"All  right.  I’ll  burn  it  up,”  rejoined 
Pam,  with  offended  dignity.  “I  might 
a-knowed  you  wouldn’t  want  it  back, 
considerin’  where  it’s  ben.” 

"Oh,  bring  it  back,  by  all  means, 
then,”  said  Hal,  with  a  despairing 
smile.  “I  only  hoped  you’d  keep  on  us- 
'  ing  it.  You’re  in  a  serious  situation 
here.  That  horse  will  not  be  able  to 
help  draw  the  load  another  rod,  I  fear.” 

"I  oughter  seen  he  wuz  too  sick  to 
draw,”  said  Pam,  “but  I  wuz  pushed 
to  take  a  load  o’  wood  to  town,  to  git 
—some  things  that’s  needed.” 

"Let  me  buy  the  wood  right  here, 
and  pay  you  for  it  on  the  spot,”  Hal 
eagerly  proposed.  “I  can  easily  send 
out  and  get  it  in  the  morning.  I’ll  burn 
it  in  my  office  stove.” 

“It  ain’t  the  right  kind,”  she  refused. 
"It’s  green  young  oak,  I  s’pose  you 
see.” 

“I  like  green  young  oak,”  persisted 
Hal.  “It  makes  a  scorching  hot  fire, 
after  it  gets  started.  Haven’t  you  more 
wood  to  sell  me?  Fifty  cords  or  so?” 

Pam  gave  her  arched  black  eye¬ 
brows  a  sarcastic  tilt.  “I  wonder  you 
don’t  wanter  take  the  ornery  ole  bob 
sled  an’  the  sick  hoss  off  my  ban’s.  I 
reckon  the  whole  shootin’  match  ain’t 
wuth  much  more  ’n  the  sack  o’  red- 
dog  that  I  chopped  the  wood  to  buy.” 

“Red-dog  go  to  Europe!”  exclaimed 
Hal.  “Do  you  use  that  kind  of  flour, 
and  did  you  chop  the  wood  yourself 
this  freezing  weather  to  buy  even 
that?  What  monstrous  cruelty  to  let 
this  thing  go  on!  It  sha’n’t,  if  I’ve  the 
slightest  power  to  hinder  it.  Miss 
Simpson.” 

“O  good  land!  Miss  Simpson?  That’s 
the  best  thing  yet.  The  others,  when 
they  want  to  squelch  me,  call  me 
Simpson’s  wildcat.”  She  laughed  bit¬ 
terly. 

"Never  mind  what  others  call  you. 
I’ve  discovered  that  you  are  a  brave, 
self-sacrificing  girl,  though  most  un¬ 
generous  to  my  sister  and  myself.  For 
it  isn’t  kind  of  you  to  place  us  under 
such  tremendous  obligations  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  let  us  pay  one  cent  of  the  debt, 
^y  father  has  an  interest  in  a  mill 


how  do  you  like  that?  They  stuck 
®  Hng  in  my  nose  for  the  very  same 


thing!” 


You  don’t  believe  that  Danny’s  inno¬ 
cent.  You  think  it  was  a  crime,”  re¬ 
peated  Pam  in  faltering  tones. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  wound  you  when 
I  spoke  in  that  half-jesting  way  about 
the  boy,”  regretted  Hal.  “I  think  some 
older  head  than  Danny’s  planned  the 
fire  and  used  him  as  a  tool.  I’ve  strong 
suspicions  that  it  was  your  neighbor, 
that  malicious  Ryerson.  From  some 
cause,  he  has  stopped  his  blustering 
of  late,  and  has  a  meaching  air,  as  if 
in  fear  of  something.” 

Pam  had  kept  the  promise  she  had 
made  to  Mrs.  Ryerson,  and  had  breath¬ 
ed  no  word  of  her  suspicions  as  to 
Jake’s  complicity  in  Danny’s  misde¬ 
meanor.  Though  the  boy  appeared  to 
have  forgotten  his  experience  of  the 
dreadful  night,  and  never  had  alluded 
to  it  in  the  slightest  manner,  he  had 
kept  aloof  from  Ryerson  in  speechless 
dread,  and  Jake  had  worn  a  very  pa¬ 
cific  air  whenever  Pam  had  passed  him 
by  in  silent  but  threatening  scorn. 

Both  through  curiosity  and  anxiety, 
Jake  had  called  at  Simpsons’  in  the 
evening  while  Danny  was  about  his 
mischief  at  the  elevator,  and  had 
learned  that  Pam  had  gone  in  search 
of  him.  This  was  all  he  knew,  but  the 
mysterious  silence  that  surrounded  the 
affair  aroused  his  fears  that  an  incen¬ 
diary’s  fate  might  await  him. 

“I  assure  you,”  Hal  went  on,  “that 
I  have  come  to  think,  with  you,  that 
Danny  is  entirely  irresponsible.” 

“Don’t  say  it  jest  to  be  perlite  an’ 
smooth  things  over,”  Pam  replied,  her 
wap,  strong,  dark  face  pathetic  with 
appeal. 

“I  don’t  say  it  just  to  be  polite.  I 
say  it  just  because  I,  think  it,”  Hal  re¬ 
sponded,  honestly. 

Pam’s  long-drawn  breath  almost 
ended  in  a  sob. 

“That’s  what  wuz  killin’  me — that 
you  wuz  blamin’  Danny.  But  I’ll  take 
your  word  that  you’ve  excused  him  in 
your  heart.  You  mustn’t  think  that 
Danny  is  a  fool,  though.  He’s  as  smart 
as  other  people  in  a  certain  way.  It’s 
only  that  he’s  onresponsible.” 

Though  deeply  moved  by  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  girl  to  her  unsightly  broth¬ 
er,  Hal  was  inwardly  amused  at  these 
last  words.  There  was  no  time,  if  he 
had  wished  it,  to  discuss  the  question 
of  how  the  little  trickster  could  be 
sound  of  mind,  yet  irresponsible.  A 
bleak  wind  cut  the  sunless  air,  and 
Pam  was  shivering  from  the  reaction 
of  her  labor  in  the  woods. 

“You  run  a  great  ■  risk  standing 
here,”  he  cautioned,  stooping  to  pick 
up  her  mitten.  “The  horse  must  be 
taken  home  without  the  load.”  He 
stepped  around,  unhitched  the  trace 
and  tied  it  in  a  knot. 

“There’s  one  thing  I’ve  a  mind  to 
ask  of  you,”  said  Pam,  “now  I’ve 
found  out  you  don’t  blame  Danny,,  an’ 
you  want  to  help  so  much.” 

She  gave  a  hesitating  glance  across 
the  horse’s  back  at  Chadman,  who 
brightened  hopefully  and  threw  his 
arm  across  the  off-horse  in  a  waiting 
attitude. 

“He  oughter  hev  the  doctor — Danny 
hed.  He’s  ben  a-ailin’  ever  since  that 
— night.  I  reckon  ’twuz  the  fright,  an’ 
ketchin’  cold,  an’  all.  He  lost  his  head 
last  night,  an’  didn’t  know  me  when 
I  come  away  this  morning.  I’ve  ben 
worryin’  ev’ry  minute  sence  I  left  him 
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ravin’  there  an’  maw  not  knowin’  what 
to  do  fur  him.  ’Pears  like  I  ain’t  no 
’count  to  tend  him,  neither.  Danny’s 
sech  a  puny  little  feller,  an’  I  hain’t 
watched  out  fur  him  as  faithful  as  I’d 
ought  to.  Danny’s  dretful  sick,  an’  I’m 
jest  lookin’  on  an’  lettin’  him  git  wus 


an’  wus.” 

She  stood  with  quivering  lips  and 
eyelids,  struggling  to  choke  back  the 
tears,  which  would  come.  She  dried 
them  with  her  coarse  yarn  mitten, 
Chadman  watching  her  in  sympathetic 
silence.  (To  Be  Contmued) 
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Kernels,  Screenings 


a»d  Chaff 

H  LOWLY,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  our  American 
farm  land  is  being  social¬ 
ized.  This  substitution  of 
state  authority  over  farm 
land  for  the  rights  of  individual 
ownership  is  taking  place  in  several 
areas.  The  sum  total  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  is  that  you  as  a  farmer  are 
kidding  yourself  if  you  think  you 
own  and  control  your  acres,  even 
though  you  have  completely  paid 
for  them. 

Wildlife  llefiige 

To  back  up  my  point,  let  me  il¬ 
lustrate  by  what  is  taking  place 
with  reference  to  wildlife  and  the 
resultant  abridgment  of  your  con¬ 
trol  and  mine  over  our  own  land. 

Here  on  my  farm  in  Central  New 
York  my  tenant  is  carrying  more 
deer  than  cows.  /  know  this  to  be  a 
fact  for  I  have  counted  both  the 
deer  and  the  cows  on  the  same  day. 
There  is  nothing  effective  he  can  do 
to  drive  the  deer  away  from  his 
small  grain  and  his  improved  pas¬ 
tures.  Thus,  the  State  of  New  York 
by  its  policy  of  protecting  deer  has 
taxed  this  farm  with  feeding  them 
regardless  of  how  the  man  who 
leases  it  feels  about  it. 

W'oodeliueks  and  Ualibits 

It  now  appears  that  _the  State 
Conservation  Department  plans  to 
protect  woodchucks  during  the 
breeding  season  on  the  theory  that 
»«bandoned  woodchuck  holes  make 
the  most  desirable  homes  for  rab¬ 
bits.  Apparently  rabbits  need  to 
have  their  home  building  subsi¬ 
dized. 


By  II.  E.  BABCOCK 


moved  in  on  these  fields  and  dug 
several  holes  per  acre.  When  we 
came  to  harvest  these  fields,  the 
boys  were  in  constant  trouble  with 
broken  guards  and  knives,  stones 
picked  up  by  the  field  chopper,  and 
equipment  twisted  out  of  line  due 
to  one  wheel  falling  into  a  wood¬ 
chuck  hole.  I  have  several  pictures 
of  the  troubles  they  ran  into  and 
these  I  am  going  to  print  on  this 
page  soon  as  a  warning  of  what 
New  York  State  farmers  will  be  up 
against  when  the  state  begins  to 
protect  woodchucks  in  order  that 
they  may  dig  more  holes  for  more 
rabbits. 

By  the  time  Jack  Conner,  who 
runs  Sunnygables,  got  his  first  cut¬ 
tings  off,  he  was  so  thoroughly  dis¬ 
gusted  with  woodchucks  that  he 
told  a  Cornell  student  who  works 
Tor  him,  Frank  Laimbeer,  to  go  out 
one  morning  and  shoot  the  little 
cusses.  Frank  no  ^sooner  started  on 
this  job  than  Harold  Canfield  of 
Watkins  Glen,  an  assistant  district 
game  protector,  drove  up  and  ac¬ 
costed  him.  When  he  found  out  that 
Laimbeer  had  no  hunting  license, 
he  gave  him  the  choice  of  submit¬ 
ting  to  arrest  immediately  or  agree¬ 
ing  to  meet  him  at  the  office  of  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  Fred  R.  Hartsock 
a  few  days  later. 


Canfield  told  Frank  that  he  was 
going  to  recommend  a  fine  of 
$17.50.  When  Frank  met  the  war¬ 
den  in  Hartsock’s  court,  I  am  told 
the  warden  had  papers  with  him 
filled  out  naming  a  fine*  of  $17.50. 
Possibly  because  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  showed  up  at  the  trial  in 
the  person  of  Field  Editor  Jim  Hall, 
the  warden  reduced  the  fine — note  I 
say  warden.  This  is  probably  inac¬ 
curate,  but  let  me  explain. 

Police  State 

From  all  that  I  can  find  out,  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  State  of  New  York  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  permitting 
police  officers  to  do  all  the  paper 
work  and  recommend  the  fines.  It 
makes  me  particularly  angry  that 
the  game  warden  would  attempt  to 
scare  the  Cornell  student  by  the 
threat  of  one  fine  and  then,  when 
the  boy  had  friends  in  court,  ap¬ 
parently  reduce  it.  If  this  isn’t  the 
police  state  in  action,  then  I’d  like 
to  know  what  it  is. 

Can  it  be  that  our  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  presumably  are  the 
front  line  defense  of  personal  liber- 
erties  in  this  country,  are  so  busy  or 


*  Under  the  Conservation  Law,  that 
department  can  agree  to  accept  what 
is  called  a  “civil  compromise”  when  a 
violator  agrees  that  he  would  rather 
pay  cash  than  go  through  the  time- 
consuming  and  costly  formalities  of  a 
regular  trial.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace 
gets  $2.50  for  his  services  in  such 
“compromises”  but  it  still  amounts  to 
a  fine  even  though  there  is  no  record 
of  an  arrest. 


so  awed  by  police  officers  that  they 
no  longer  exercise  their  independent 
judgment? 

Completely  Lawful 

Lest  I  may  be  misunderstood,  let 
me  make  it  clear  that  as  the  law 
reads,  the  warden  was  completely 
within  his  rights.  Frank  Laimbeer 
was  guilty.  He  had  no  hunting  li- 
cense. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  me  point 
out  that  Frank  wasn’t  hunting.  He 
was  exterminating  a  pest  on  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  orders  and  on  his  employ¬ 
er’s  time  and  land.  I  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  Jack  had  told 
Frank  to  shoot  a  sick  calf  or  one  of 
the  rabid  foxes  which  too  often  run 
through  our  fields.  Would  he  have 
been  subject  to  arrest? 

Of  course,  too,  on  the  same  day— 
not  within  comfortable  reach  of  a 
state  road  but  back  in  the  country 
where  it  is  pretty  rough  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  around  on  foot,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  heat — there  were  several 
individuals  hunting  without  licenses 
and  they  were  really  hunting.  And 
while  the  arrest  was  taking  place, 
cars  were  zipping  by  well  in  excess 
of  the  state  speed  limit.  But  these 
violations  don’t  seem  to  interest 
anyone. 

Our  New  York  State  policy  seems 
to  be  to  build  up  the  woodchuck 
population  so  they  can  dig  more 
holes  for  more  rabbits,  and  gradual¬ 
ly  to  socialize  the  farm  land  of  the 
state  for  the  use  of  picnickers, 
sportsmen,  and  the  support  of  an 
ever- expanding  police  state. 


Housing  Pmjeef 


roil 


When  and  if  the  state  takes  this 
action,  we  farmers  will  have  lost 
further  control  of  our  land.  We  will 
be  subjected  to  the  tax  of  feeding  | 
the  woodchucks  and  to  the  wear 
and  tear  on  equipment  working 
over  and  around  their  holes.  In  ad-  j 
dition,  we’ll  really  begin  to  have  ! 
rabbit  trouble.  Woodchucks  and 
rabbits  thrive  on  improved  pastures. 

Iteally  Tougli 

I  can  speak  with  feeling  and  from 
first-hand  observation  about  what 
woodchucks  can  do  in  a  dry  year  to 
fields  carrying  a  good  green  stand 
of  Ladino  and  alfalfa  when  all  the 
adjacent  fields  are  dry  and  brown. 

Between  the  time  the  first  cutting 
started  and  was  harvested  on  two  of  i 
our  Sunnygables  fields,  woodchucks 

->-On  July  5  in  the  court  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  Fred  R.  Hartsock,  Town  of  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.,  Assistant  District  Game  Protector 
Horold  Canfield  of  Watkins  Glen  told 
Jim  Hall,  Field  Editor  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  thot  “it  is  common  folk  around 
the  Now  York  Stotc  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  that  within  two  years  there  will  be 
a  closed  season  on  woodchucks  during 
their  breeding  time."  He  went  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  woodchucks  are  very  helpful 
in  establishing  the  rabbit  population  be¬ 
cause  they  dig  holes  in  which  the  rab¬ 


bits  live. 
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Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


IIVDICTfiD 

For  some  months,  complaints  have 
been  coming  to  us  concerning  Flo-Hot, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  City.  Subscribers 
reported  either  that  they  had  returned 
the  electric  hot  water  heaters  and 
received  no  refunds  or  that  they  had 
requested  shipping  instructions  for 
returning  them  and  had  heard  nothing. 

The  following  reasons  were  given  for 
the  desire  to  return  these  faucet  heat¬ 
ers;  They  were  not  as  advertised;  they 
did  not  fit  the  faucets;  the  amount  of 
water  heated  was  very  small. 

At  first,  we  were  able  to  secure  a 
few  adjustments.  Then,  later,  follow¬ 
ing  failure  to  get  results,  complaints 
were  referred  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington.  Just  the 
other  day,  word  was  received  from 
Washington  that  Seymore  L.  Katz, 
operating  as  the  Roley  Sales  Company 
and  Flo-Hot,  Inc.,  was  indicted  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  in  New  York  City  on  July 
14  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 

—  A. A.  — 

1  signed  a  contract  with  a  construction 
company  to  put  composition  shingles  on 
my  house.  The  shingles  are  not  all  the 
.same  shade,  which  hurts  the  appearance. 
Can  I  be  forced  to  pay  for  this  job? 

The  first  question  concerns  the  com¬ 
pletion  certificate.  Did  you  sign  such  a 
paper?  A  vast  majority  of  jobs  of  this 
sort  are  paid  for  on  time,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  company  sells  the  note  to  a 
finance  company.  The  point  is  that  a 
finance  company  will  not  buy  such  a 
note  unless  they  have  the  customer’s 
signature  on  a  paper  that  says  that  the 
job  was  completed  satisfactorily. 

Therefore,  do  not  sign  such  a  com¬ 
pletion  certificate  unless  you  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  job  because,  once  you 
have  signed  it,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
any  mistakes  corrected. 

—  A. A.  — 

OLD  A.  A.  ISSUES 
WANTED 

The  New  York  State  Libraiy  at  Al¬ 
bany  has  an  incomplete  file  of  issues 
of  American  Agriculturist.  Any  reader 
who  has  old  copies  will  be  doing  a  ser¬ 
vice  by  giving  them  to  the  Library.. 

The  issues  in  any  of  the  following 
months  are  wanted:  1859  —  March, 
June  and  August;  1881 — all  issues; 
1884 — all  issues;  1885 — December;  1887 


Claims  Recently 

Settled 

B^  die  Service  Bureau 

.  NEW  YORK 

Mr,  Ira  Siver,  Cohoes  . . 

_  $  24.00 

(Claim  settled) 

4.95 

(lleiund  on  nierehandise) 

Mr.  Anton  Mrass,  Monticello  . 

__  6.00 

(ilefiuid  on  subscription) 

_  18.43 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  Frances  Kaufman,  Dundee  .. 

m.nn 

(Claim  settled) 

“t.  Stanley  Chamberlain,  Belfast  „ 

4.29 

(Mi\-up  in  shipment) 

Mrs.  Paul  Ramsden,  Marcellus  . 

. . .  5.23 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

Mr.  Lawrence  Nelson,  Bliss  _ _ 

(Additional  settlement) 

Mr.  Henry  Richards,  Walden  , 

. —  25.00 

_  31.80 

(Additional  settlement) 

Mr.  Ira  Siver,  Cohoes  . . . 

_  196,00 

(Claim  .settled) 

Mrs.  Clarence  Storm,  Bath  _ 

_  „  2.15 

Ulef'und  on  order)  * 

Mr,  Ray  Van  Wagner,  Sherburne _ 

_  11.44 

(Kefund  on  order) 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Kibier,  N.  Java  _ 

_  3.99 

(Kefund  on  order) 

u  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Mack  Hagar,  Roaring  Branch  _  6.98 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

(Ilefund  on  slioes) 

_  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs,  Albert  Maxtield,  Haverhill  ... 

_ _  15.00 

(Adjustment  on  lost  suit) 

Mr  w  VERMONT 

Mr.  W,  A.  Dodge,  Johnson  _ 

_  50.00 

(Payment  for  maple  syrup) 

Mr-  Merton  Murdock,  Whitingham  . 

_  16.00 

(Claim  sealed) 

Spaulding,  Ludlow  _ 

_ _ _  2.35 

Ulefimd  on  paint) 

""/V.  P’  Marshall,  Middlebury 

(Kefund  on  order) 

Mr.  1  ^  MAINE 

Purest  Savage,  Woolrich 
(Hetund  on  plants) 

"’f-  C.  A,  Gilbert.  Greene  . 

_ _  4.98 

_ _ _  1.00 

4.95 

(Kefund  on  merchandise) 

— January,  March  and  October;  1888 — 
January,  February,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember;  1890 — July  to  December;  1910 
— all  issues;  1912 — July  to  December; 
1914 — January  to  June. 

Frequently  we  get  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  saying  they  have  old  copies 
and  asking  if  there  is  any  demand  for 
them.  The  Library  is  not  in  a  position 
to  buy  these,  but  it  will  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  receiving  any  of  the  issues  men¬ 
tioned  that  you  might  have  available. 

—  A.A.  — 

FLIIITINI.  WITH 
DISASTER 

I  am  sending  you  a  booklet  about  real 
estate  in  Florida,  and  I  would  appreciate 
your  opinion. 

In  our  opinion  any  subscriber  who 
buys  land  in  any  area  without  seeing 
it  is  flirting  with  disaster.  There  is  goo(i 
land  and  poor  land  in  every  state,  but 
it  seems  that  the  poor  farm  land  or 
building  lots  in  areas  which  are  un¬ 
likely  to  be  developed  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  offered  to  investors  at  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

—  A.A.  — 

W  ANTS  ^H>AKEN 
«U<  KET” 

A  .subscriber  wants  to  buy  an  “old 
oaken  bucket” — the  kind  with  a  “valve” 
in  the  bottom.  If  by  chance  any  sub¬ 
scriber  has  such  an  old  bucket  in  an 
attic  or  knows  of  any  company  that 
now  manufactures  them  according  to 
the  old  specifications,  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  information  to  pass 
along  to  our  reader. 

—  A.A.  — 

LIFE  ON  NEW  YORK’S 
^RAGIN’  I;ANAWLS” 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

dock,  out  into  midstream  as  the  store¬ 
keeper  waved  farewell  to  another  of 
his  regular  customers. 

Down  through  the  wide-water  they 
went,  by  the  old  sunken  hulks  rotting 
there;  past  the  waste-gate  that  carried 
the  canal  over-flow  into  the  Mohawk 
River. 

A  load  of  hay  passed  over  the  bridge 
ahead  on  its  way  from  the  Mohawk 
Flats  to  the  farmer’s  barn  on  the  hill. 
Farmer  and  Joe  waved  greetings  and 
the  farmer  lads  waited  on  the  bridge 
to  get  the  name  of  the  craft.  It  might 
be  the  T.  J.  McNamara,  the  Timothy 


Curtin,  the  B.  F.  Cady  or  one  of  many 
others  that  regularly  plied  that  route. 

Beyond  were  small  farm  boys  in  the 
nude,  swimming  in  the  hole  beneath 
the  old  button-ball  tree.  They  glee¬ 
fully  swam  out  in  the  swirling  water, 
behind  the  boat  to  grasp  the  long  rud¬ 
der  for  a  tow. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  “Cold  Wave” 
will  approach  Ridge  Mills  (the  boat¬ 
man’s  winter  home)  and  Lock  6  just 
around  the  bend. 

The  big  pink  conch  shell  horn  is 
made  ready  to  blow  its  mighty  blast 
to  warn  the  lock  tender  to  prepare  his 
lock  for  a  boat  going  south.  Young 
Joey  plods  leisurely  behind  his  team, 
taking  time  out  occasionally  to  kill 
a  snake  caught  napping  in  the*  tow- 
path  sunshine. 

Mother  Kirkwood  attends  her  many 
duties;  cooks,  washes,  looks  after  the 
children,  frequently  steers  when  Dad 
spells  son  Joey  “on  the  tow-path 
treading  dirt.”  In  emergencies,  she 
mans  a  pump,  a  winch  or  a  pike  pole 
— does  anything  an  extra  hand  might 
need  to  do. 

A  Hard,  Ruug'ii  Life 

Canalling  was  a  hard  life,  particu¬ 
larly  for  a  woman.  Yet,  each  year,  the 
old  boat  was  made  ready  to  go  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  season. 

Children  closed  their  school  books. 
Said  good-bye  to  their  playmates  and 
watched  eagerly  the  rising  of  the 
waters  as  their  home  for  the  summer 
and  fall  floated  loose  from  the  mud. 
They  soon  would  be  on  their  way 
again  to  new  worlds,  to  new  experi¬ 
ences,  maybe  sadness;  child  drownings 
were  frequent  along  these  waterways 
of  years  ago.  Many  a  boatman  has 
saved  his  child,  fallen  from  deck  into 
the  dark,  murky  waters  of  the  old 
canal. 

Canalling  was  a  calling,  an  occupa¬ 
tion,  a  way  of  life  with  its  compen¬ 
sations,  its  heartaches,  its  drink  and 
its  brawls.  However,  the  Erie  Canal 
and  its  many  connecting  links  netting 
our  New  York  State  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  added  their  contribution  to  the 
making  of  Rural  America  as  we  know 
it  today. 

A  Rude  Little  Ditty 

A  retired  veteran  canal  man  of  that 
day,  to  a  group  of  neighbor  boys  hud¬ 
dled  about  listening  to  his  tall  tales 


“Neither  the  farmer  nor  anyone 
else  should  demand  from  our 
government  a  perpetual  and  un¬ 
changing  price  support  system 
as  a  vested  interest,  as  something 
to  which  you  believe  you  are  en¬ 
titled. 

I 

“In  this  transition  period 
which  we  have  started,  nothing 
could  be  better  calculated  to  as¬ 
sure  overproduction  of  cash 
staples  such  as  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  cotton  than  a  combination 
of  high  and  inflexible  price  sup¬ 
ports,  shrinking  exports,  and 
i  raising  yields  per  acre  on  .some¬ 
thing  like  a  constant  acreage.  We 
may  try  to  overlook  the  law  of 
'  .supply  and  demand,  but  fortun¬ 
ately  or  unfortunately,  it  never  j 
overlooks  us.” — Clarence  Francis,  I 
j  Chairman,  General  Foods  Corp- 
1  oration. 


of  the  “ragin’  canawl,”  sang  them  a 
rude  little  ditty  that  ran  something 
like  this: 

I  just  came  down  from 

Buffalo  on  the  good  old  ship 
called  “Ranger,” 

A  long,  long  trip  on  the  Erie 
boy.s,  I  feel  just  like  a 
stranger. 

We  had  heavy  storms  and  winds 
an’  fogs,  forget  them,  I  never 
shall. 

But  I  am  every  inch  a  sailor 

boy  on  the  E-r-i-e  Canal. 

Three  days  out,  we  struck  a 
rock  of  Lackawanna  coal. 

It  gave  the  boat  an  awful 
shock  and  stove  in  quite 
a  hole. 

I  hollered  to  the  driver  on 
the  tow-path  treading  dirt; 

He  swam  aboard  and  stopped  the 
leak  with  his  lousy  undershirt. 

—  A.A.  — 

Mrs.  Nelson  Burgess,  Route  1,  Me- 
hoopany.  Pa.,  is  very  anxious  to  locate 
some  old  copies  of  Youth’s  Companion. 
She  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
children’s  stories  which  used  to  run  in 
-»that  magazine.  She  would  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  any  readers  who  have 
such  copies  and  who  would  like  to 
dispose  of  them. 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 


NCY... 


Cut  Operating  Costs 

Dairymen’s  league  launches  aggressive  program 
to  keep  producers’  returns  stable  as  milk 
prices  and  consumption  fall  off 


The  boom  has  collapsed.  Supply  has  caught  up  with 
demand.  The  shadow  of  unemployment  falls  across  the 
market  place. 

That  means  less  fluid  milk  consumed  ...  a  mounting 
surplus  .  .  .  lower  fluid  prices!  It  means  more  milk  going 
into  manufactured  classifications  .  .  . 

But  Dairymen’s  League  farmers  are  not  downhearted. 
The  League  was  organized  in  the  face  of  difficulties.  It  has 
never  believed  in  taking  things  sitting  down.  Instead  it  has 
always  advocated  vigorous  self  help  ...  a  policy  of 
aggressive  action  ...  a  program  of  making  the  most  out 
of  things  as  they  are. 


EFFICIENCY 


the  watchword... 

Improve  efficiency!  •  .  .  and  cut  costs!  .  .  .  everywhere 
along  the  line  from  the  country  plant  to  wholesale  and 
retail  outlets!  Those  are  the  watchwords  of  a  new  and 
aggressive  League  program.  Every  possibility  is  being  ex¬ 
plored  in  an  attempt  to  keep  returns  to  producers  on  an 
even  keel .  .  • 


EFFICIENCY 


through  plant  consolidation 

One  sound  plan  now  being  used,  follows  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Erwin  Commission,  specifically  that; 

Country  plant  costs  are  consistently  lower  for  large  plants 
than  for  small  pkintsf’  hence,  there  is  always  ^Hhe  possi¬ 


bility  of  savings  by  the  consolidation  of  small  country  plants,^ 

In  line  with  this  suggestion,  the  League  recently  pur¬ 
chased  two  plants  from  Abbotts  Dairies,  Inc., — one  at 
Portville,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  at  Spring  Creek,  Pa.  The 
100  members  of  the  Portville  Milk  Producers’  Cooperative 
who  were  delivering  to  the  Abbotts  plant  are  now  unit 
members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  are  delivering  to 
the  League  plant  in  Portville.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  members  who  have  been  delivering  to 
the  League’s  Corry,  Pa.,  plant,  will  henceforth  deliver  to 
the  larger  Abbotts  Spring  Creek  plant,  now  owned  by  the 
League.  Both  of  these  consolidations  will  materially  re¬ 
duce  handling  costs,  with  little  or  no  inconvenience  to 
producers.  Others  will  follow. 


In  selling  and  marketing 

Meanwhile  a  committee  has  been  set  up  to  study  ways 
and  means  to  increase  efficiency  and  cut  costs  in  selhng 
and  marketing.  Action  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  recom¬ 
mendations  are  made.  Other  areas  of  League  operation 
will  be  surveyed — all  with  the  idea  of  doing  more  for 
less  money. 

Such  aggressive  programs  can’t,  of  course,  keep  prices 
from  going  down.  But  they  can  help  to  ease  the  loss.  In 
fact,  New  York  milkshed  dairymen  are  better  off  today 
than  dairymen  in  any  other  region  of  the  country.  Most 
of  it  due — as  many  dairymen  everywhere  freely  admit— 
to  aggressive  and  far  seeing  action  by  the  League, 


DAIRYMEN 


AGUE 
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Travel  back  with  me,  you  old- 
timers,  along  Memory’s  Lane  to 
fair  time  in  the  horse  and  buggy 
days.  Remember  how,  out  of  the 
hills  and  valleys,  there  came  a  long  stream 
of  people  from  every  direction,  converging 
toward  the  fairgrounds?  There  were  the 
fancy  surreys  drawn  by  the  lithe,  high- 
stepping  young  road  horses;  there  were  the 
shiny  buggies,  a  few  dog  carts,  those  old 
Iwo-wheel  gigs  which  jerked  their  riders 
along  with  every  step  of  the  horse.  But 
most  frequent  of  all  were  the  farm  “demo¬ 
crats,”  which  were  well  named,  for  truly 
they  were  -  the  democratic  vehicle  of  the 
average  farm  family,  loaded  with  Ma,  Pa 
and  all  the  kids  going  to  the  fair. 

Over  them  rose  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  like 
the  smoke  from  a  line  of  battle, 
filling  nose,  mouth  and  eyes.  But 
what  did  a  little  dust  matter? 

They  were  jolly,  wholesome  farm 
folks,  a  pouring  out  of  people 


seeking  happiness  ps  a  thirsty  man  seeks 
water. 

Well,  times  have  changed — and  how! 
But  human  nature  is  unchanged.  The  need 
of  a  holiday  after  a  hard  summer’s  work, 
the  need  to  re-create  ourselves  with  a 
change  of  s^ne,  is  just  as  great  as  it  ever 
was,  and,  thanks  be,  we  still  have  the  fairs, 
more  interesting  today  than  ever.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  old-time  attractions,  you  will  see 
at  the  fairs  this  fall  exhibits  of  all  of  the 
marvelous  new  equipment  available  for  the 
farm  and  home  and  the  best  products  of 
those  farms  and  homes. 


Best  of  all,  fair  time  is  the  good  time 
when  you  shake  the  hand  of  an  old  friend 
whom,  mayhap,  you  have  not  seen  for 
many  a  long  year  and  may  not  see  again 
until  another  fair  time  rolls  around. 

So  let’s  roll  back  the  years  and  go  to  the 


fairs  this  year  just 
like  we  used  to.  And 
when  we  go,  let’s  take 
the  kids  and  try  to 
see  everything 
through  their  starry 
eyes  and  through 
those  of  that  boy  or 
girl  you  were  long 
ago.  That’s  one  way 
to  stay  young  and  to 
be  young. 

— E.  R.  Eastman. 


Today  98,547  Pullets  Will  Get  Their  First  Beakful  Of 


G.L.F.  Laying  Mash 


^  I  '^ODAY  and  every  day  for  the  next  two  months  an  average  of  98,547  pullets — 
A  one  out  of  every  three  housed  this  fall  in  G.L.F.  territory — will  get  started  on 
G.L.F.  Laying  Mashes. 

These  mashes  are  far  and  away  the  first  choice  of  poultrymen  and  of  general  farmers 
who  keep  chickens  as  a  sideline.  Reasons — 


1.  They  are  good  feeds,  as  good  as  the 
latest  information  from  feed  scientists  can 
make  them.  Carefully  mixed  by  modern 
machinery,  shipped  fresh  daily  to  community 
Service  Agencies. 

2.  They  are  economical.  Group  buying  on 
a  cooperative  basis  keeps  purchasing,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distributing  costs  low. 

3.  The  program  is  flexible.  Because  no  one 
egg-making  feed  can  fully  meet  the  needs  of 
all  farmers,  three  laying  mashes  are  included 
in  the  G.L.F.  Feeding  Program. 

G.L.F.  Laying  Mash  furnishes  eveiything 
layers  need  for  heavy  production,  keeps  pullets 
growing  during  the  first  six  months  of  pro¬ 


duction,  keeps  up  weight  during  the  next  six 
months  and  promotes  the  health  and  vigor  of 
laying  birds  all  through  the  year. 

Special  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash  is  built  for 
poultrymen  who  prefer  a  mash  without 
alfalfa  meal. 

G.L.F.  Layer  Mixing  Mash — One  part  of 
this  mash  mixed  with  If  parts  of  ground 
home-grown  grains  makes  a  high  quahty  laying 
mash.  Farmers  who  grow  grain  generally  find 
it  more  profitable  to  feed  their  own  grain  to 
their  hens  rather  than  to  sell  it  on  the  market 
and  buy  it  back  in  mash  and  scratch  grains. 
G.L.F.  Layer  Mixing  Mash  is  a  concentrate 
mixture  especially  high  in  proteins,  minerals 
and  vitamins  not  found  in  the  feed  grains. 


Pellets — Many  poultrymen  feed  pellets  as 
a  substitute  for  wet  mash  to  stimulate  feed 
consumption.  Three  types  of  pellets  are 
included  in  the  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash  program: 

1.  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash  Pellets. 

2.  G.L.F.  60-40  Pellets — an  all  ration  pellet 
including  mash  and  scratch  grains. 

3.  G.L.F.  Breeder  Mash  Pellets. 

Scratch  Grains — To  meet  the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  on  farms  in  G.L.F.  territory,  the 
G.L.F.  Feed  program  for  laying  birds  includes 
eight  different  scratch  grain  mixtures.  G.L.F. 
Whole  Grain  Scratch  is  the  best  buy  now. 

This  G.L.F.  program  for  laying  birds  has 
worked  successfully  on  more  than  100,000 
farms  because  it  is  based  on  the  latest  feeding 
knowledge  developed  by  scientists  at  state 
agricultural  colleges  .  .  .  and  the  practical 
experiences  of  G.L.F.  patrons.  _ 

With  pullets  going  into  the  pay-off  period, 
this  is  a  good  time  to  talk  over  your  feeding 
plans  with  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


G.L.F. 


Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  Inc.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Lindane  Recommended 
to  Kill  Flies  in  iStables 


ECAUSE  DDT  has  been  so 
phenomenally  effective  in 
killing  flies  in  dairy  barns, 
dairymen  were  naturally 
concerned  when  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  turned  thumbs  down  on  the 
product  both  for  spraying  cows  and 
dairy  stables.  The  action  came  as  a 
result  of  finding  DDT  in  milk  where 
it  had  been  used  as  a  spray  in  the 
barn.  However,  it  appears  that  DDT  is 
less  effective  on  flies  than  it  once  was, 
not  because  the  DDT  is  any  different, 
but  because  the  flies  have  apparently 
developed  a  resistance  to  it. 

When  word  came  that  DDT  would 
not  be  permitted  in  dairy  stables, 
methoxychlor  was  I'ecommended  as  a 
substitute.  However,  there  have  been 
some  reports  that  flies  that  were  re¬ 
sistant  to  DDT  also  proved  resistant 
to  methoxychlor.  Even  on  flies  not  re¬ 
sistant,  it  was  admitted  that  methoxy¬ 
chlor  was  somewhat  less  effective  than 
DDT  for  killing  flies,  but  it  had  not 
been  detected  in  the  milk  and,  there¬ 
fore,  was  recommended  as  a  substitute. 

A  New  Spray 

Now,  a  new  material  called  “lin¬ 
dane”  has  been  developed  which  is  just 
as  effective  as  DDT  and  which,  if  used 
according  to  directions,  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  rpilk.  In  case  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  chemical  terms,  lindane  is 
described  as  a  “pure  gamma  isomer” 
of  benzine  hexachloride.  It  kills  by  con¬ 
tact  or  by  vapor  fumes  and  is  also  a 
stomach  poison. 

Neely  Turner  has  written  a  leaflet 
on  the  use  of  methoxychlor  or  lindane, 
which  is  available  to  Connecticut  read¬ 
ers  on  request  to  the  Connecticut  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Haven.  In  the  booklet  the  author  re¬ 
minds  readers  that  even  in  the  case  of 
lindane,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
get  the  material  into  watering  or  feed¬ 
ing  containers.  Lindane  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  10  pounds  of  25%  wettable 
powder  in  100  gallons  of  water  or  % 
pound  in  5  gallons.  Lindane  should  not 
be  used  for  spraying  cattle.  It  is  irri¬ 
tating  to  the  skin  and  is  more  toxic 
to  humans  than  either  methoxychlor  or 


DDT.  The  person  ucing  it  should  exer¬ 
cise  care  to  avoid  exposure  to  it. 

Methoxychlor  can  be  used  as  a  cow 
spray  at  the  rate  of  8  pounds  in  100 
gallons  of  water.  When  used  to  spray 
barns,  from  30  to  40  pounds  of  a  50% 
wettable  powder  is  used  in  100  gallons 
of  water. 

Lindane  is  already  on  the  market  ' 
and  one  trade  name  is  “Isotox”.  I 
stopped  at  a  farm  supply  store  just 
the  other  day  and  made  inquiry  as  to 
sales.  I  was  told  that  methoxychlor 
was  popular  with  some  dairymen  but 
unpopular  with  others. 

“I  am  selling  a  lot  of  spray  contain¬ 
ing  lindane,”  said  the  owner,  “but  I 
haven’t  been  selling  it  long  enough  so 
that  there  has  been  much  opportunity 
for  dairymen  to  report  results.” 

In  applying  lindane,  it  is  sprayed  on 
the  walls  to  the  point  where  it  begins 
to  run  off.  It  also  can  be  used  to  spray 
manure  piles  and  other  fly-breeding 
places.  Reports  state  that  lindane  will 
kill  flies  about  five  times  faster  than 
DDT  and  that,  depending  on  weather 
conditions,  it  gives  a  residual  control 
for  approximately  4  weeks. 

4Mlier  Uses 

While  lindane  is  not  recommended  as 
a  spray  for  dairy  cows,  it  can  be  used 
on  other  animals  for  certain  purposes. 
For  example,  scab  or  sarcoptic  mange 
can  be  controlled  by  using  a  25%  wet¬ 
table  lindane  powder  at  the  rate  of 
pounds  per  100  gallons  of  water  and 
spraying  each  animal  with  2  gallons 
at  400  pounds  pressure.  The  treatment 
of  calves  under  3  months  of  age  is  not 
recommended,  and  in  the  case  of  dairy 
cows,  milk  should  not  be  used  for  48 
hours.  Also,  lindane  is  recommended 
for  lice  and  ticks  on  beef  cattle,  hogs 
and  horses  at  the  same  rate  recom¬ 
mended  for  controlling  scab. 

Tests  indicate  that  the  development 
of  lindane  was  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  in  view  of  the  ban  on  DDT.  Ex¬ 
perimental  results  have  been  excellent 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  fill  an  important  place  in 
the  fly  control  program  on  dairy 
farms. — H.  L.  C. 


THK  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  ADVISORY  BOARD 


left  to  right,  front  row:  Miss  Elizobcth  Vincent,  dean  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Home  Economics;  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American  Agriculturist;  C.  C, 
l^uMond,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets;  H.  L.  Creal  of  Homer,  farmer  and 
*’sscmblyman.  Back  row:  Monroe  Babcock  of  Ithaca,  poultryman;  Dan  Dalrymple  of 
tockport,  secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society;  Henry  Sherwood,  master  of  the 
York  State  Grange;  Robert  Soule,  of  Syracuse;  Earl  Foster,  assistant  commission¬ 
er  of  Agriculture;  Bligh  Dodds  of  Gouverneur,  State  Fair  Director. 


f  says  Bruce  Manley 


Tune  in  “Grand  Ole  Opry", 
Saturday  Nights  on  NBC 


Prince  Albert’s  natural¬ 
ly  mild,  choice  tobacco 
is  specially  treated  to 
assure  tongue-gentle 
smoking  comfort.  And 
crimp  cut  Prince  Albert 
stays  fresh  and  full-fla¬ 
vored  down  to  the  last 
pipeful  in  that  handy 
humidor  top  pocket  tin. 


''yes,  SIR!  CRIMP  CUT 
PRINCE  ALBERT  IS 
RICHT  FOR  MY  PIPE. 
PA.  SMOKES  MILD 

and  cool-and  has 

A  6RAND,  RICH 
TASTE,  TOO ! " 


FARM  MANAGER 


-[1  j  TlcinoLcli. 


Tobacco  Comvany 


,  winston-Salem.'N.C- 


PRINCE  AIBERT 
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THE  ROAD  TO  RUIIV 

ESTERDAY  a  tramp  stopped  at  our  place  and 
asked  for  a  handout.  When  we  fed  him,  he  told 
us  that  he  was  out  of  work  and  going  to  a  city 
where  he  thought  he  could  get  a  job.  We  have  seen 
several  other  tramps  go  by,  the  first  since  before 
the  war  and  more  than  we’ve  seen  in  many  years. 

Tramps  are  one  indication,  of  course,  that*  em¬ 
ployment  is  falling  off  and  that  we  are  on  the  way 
down  from  the  peak  of  inflation.  Yet  in  the  very 
face  of  these  facts,  labor  unions  are  calling  for  an¬ 
other  round  of  increased  wages,  and  government 
is  trying  harder  than  ever  to  obtain  higher  non¬ 
employment  benefits. 

• 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  who  reads  this  knows 
of  personal  examples  of  men  who,  when  they  lost  a 
job,  made  no  effort  to  get  work  along  another  line 
but  were  willing  instead  to  sit  still  and  take  govern¬ 
ment  unemployment  handouts.  Most  of  you  have 
heard  of  the  disgraceful  affair  of  the  many  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  who  went  to  Florida  to  sit  in  the 
sun  and  live  on  government  benefits. 

Why  should  a  man  who  has  received  high  wages 
be  out  of  money  the  moment  work  stops?  Because 
he  has  spent  every  cent  on  trips  and  other  luxuries 
instead  of  saving  a  little,  and  because  he  feels  gov¬ 
ernment  will  take  care  of  him  when  work  stops. 
Where  is  America’s  pride?  It  used  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  accept  charity,  especially  when  not  deserved. 

No  one  wants  to  see  his  fellowman  go  hungry, 
but  government  policies  seem  to  be  leading  to  this 
very  end  of  hunger  for  thousands.  Some  of  these 
policies  include  increasing  wages  in  the  face  of  ap¬ 
proaching  hard  times;  constantly  increasing  taxes, 
taking  away  from  industry  what  could  be  used  in 
expanding  business  and  employing  more  people;  too 
high  job  insurance  or  non-employment  benefits 
which  encourage  non-production  and  unemployment; 
and  constant  emphasis  upon  security  and  handouts 
from  government  rather  than  upon  the  need  for 
personal  initiative,  responsibility,  hard  work,  and 
thrift. 

One  has  to  be  careful  not  to  get  over-critical  and 
to  be  fair,  but  it  seems  to  me,  as  it  does  I  am  sure 
to  many  who  read  this,  that  almost  all  of  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  we  older  people  were  raised 
are  being  violated,  and  that  the  continuation  of  these 
policies  is  a  sure  road  to  ruin. 

POTATOES  ARE  NOT  FATTENING 

N  RECENT  years  there  has  been  a  large  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  potatoes. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  public 
has  got  the  wrong  idea  that  potatoes  are  fattening 
and  that  therefore  they  are  the  first  article  of  the 
diet  to  be  cut  out  when  one  wants  to  reduce.  But 

that  idea  is  just  not  so!  Potatoes  are  not  fattening. 
The  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society  is  the  authority 
for  the  statement  that  fat  persons  can  eat  “liberal 
amounts  of  boiled,  steamed,  or  baked  potatoes  and 
still  lose  weight  unless  (and  this  is  important)  the 
potatoes  are  covered  and  soaked  with  fat  in  cook¬ 
ing.” 

Incidentally,  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ducing,  here  is  a  fine,  liberal  list  of  foods  that  you 
can  eat  plenty  of  and  lose  weight :  Lean  meat,  poul¬ 
try,  game,  and  fish  cooked  in  any  way  except  with 
flour,  breadcrumbs,  or  flour  sauces;  boiled  or  poach¬ 
ed  eggs;  all  vegetables  not  cooked  in  fat;  salads 
without  oil  or  mayonnaise;  all  fresh  fruits,  includ¬ 
ing  bananas;  saccharine  for  sweetening,  non-sweet- 
ened  mineral  waters,  and  tea  and  coffee. 

The  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society  says  that  milk 
can  be  taken  up  to  a  pint  a  day,  but  other  au¬ 
thorities  state  that  unlimited  amounts  of  milk  can 

be  taken  if  the  cream  is  removed,  and  that  at  least 
one  quart  of  milk  a  day  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  lime  content  of  bones  and  to  keep  them  from 
growing  old. 

A  reducing  diet  includes  3  small  pieces  of  bread 


a  day,  but  should  contain  no  butter,  fat  or  oil;  no 
sugar,  jam,  honey,  sweets,  chocolate  or  cocoa;  no 
puddings,  ices,  dried  or  tinned  fruits  or  nuts;  no 
cake,  cereals,  oatmeal,  barley,  rice,  macaroni,  spa¬ 
ghetti,  sausage  or  cheese,  and  no  alcohol. 

The  Medical  Society  says  that  those  who  do  not 
lose  weight  on  this  diet  are  cheating.  Remember, 
however,  that  we  are  talking  about  those  who  want 
to  reduce. 

SULFA  DRUGS  SALE« 

IN  FEEDS  REGULATED 

OR  SEVERAL  years,  local  feed  dealers  and 
stores  have  sold  sulfa  and  penicillin  drugs  with 
careful  and  explicit  directions  on  how  to  mix  these 
drugs  in  poultry  and  livestock  feeds.  The  drugs  have 
been  very  effective  in  controlling  such  poultry  dis¬ 
eases  as  coccidiosis,  and  some  of  the  cattle  diseases. 
Profits  were  not  exorbitant  and  farmers  benefited. 

Then  food  and  drug  officials  stepped  in— high- 
pressured,  it  is  reported,  by  druggists  and  other 
pharmaceutical  interests — to  enforce  laws  and  reg¬ 
ulations  forbidding  the  direct  sale  of  sulfa  and  peni¬ 
cillin  drugs  to  farmers.  Feed  manufacturers  who 
sell  feed  containing  sulfa  drugs  may  buy  them  and 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★ 

There  is  as  much  horse  sense  abroad 
in  the  land  as  ever  hut  it  is  mostly  con¬ 
fined  to  horses. — Deacon  Doiihleday. 

mix  them  in  feeds,  providing  they  register  each 
brand  of  feed  containing  the  drugs  with  State  and 
Federal  authorities  and  pay  a  license  fee.  Farmers 
can  no  longer  buy  these  drugs,  except  on  a  veterin¬ 
arian’s  prescription,  and  that  makes  the  cost  pro¬ 
hibitive. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  druggists  forced  through 
these  laws  and  their  enforcement,  then  they  have 
gotten  their  comeuppance,  for  of  course  the  feed 
manufacturers  will  not  buy  from  the  druggists  but 
will  buy  the  drugs  in  wholesale  quantities  from  the 
manufacturers.  In  any  case,  this  is  just  one  more 
example  of  the  rapid  closing  in  on  individual  liberty 
and  action  by  the  constantly  increasing  bureau¬ 
cratic  laws  and  regulations. 

MOVING  MACHINERY  IS 
DANGEROUS 

N  AUGUST  3,  a  farmer  near  Trumansburg,  who 
was  apparently  trying  to  climb  on  a  moving 
combine,  slipped  and  fell.  The  wheel  of  the  machine 
passed  over  his  body,  critically  injuring  him. 

Some  years  ago,  I  tried  to  climb  on  a  moving 
land  roller.  My  foot  caught  between  the  rolling 
cylinder  and  the  platform  above  and  started  to  be 
drawn  in.  I  fell  backwards,  and  by  good  luck  the 
fall  jerked  my  foot  loose.  Since  then  I  have  had  a 
healthy  respect  for  all  moving  machinery. 

With  news  of  terrible  farm  accidents  in  almost 
every  paper,  and  with  everything  to  lose,  why  will 

farmers  continue  to  take  chances?  Help  us  to  stop 
these  tragedies  by  sending  in  accounts  of  accidents 
you  know  about. 

HAVE  YOU  HAD  A 
LONG-TUME  PRODUCER  ? 

NE  OF  the  greatest  services  that  can  be  render¬ 
ed  to  dairymen  is  to  find  ways  of  lengthening 
productive  life  of  cows.  So  for  several  issues  we 
have  carried  letters,  articles  and  editorials  about 
long-lived  cows  and  urged  you  to  send  us  your 
experiences.  If  you  have  a  cow  or  cows  that  has 


made  a  record  over  the  years,  won’t  you  tell 
us  about  it?  We  will  pay  $1  for  every  experience 
letter  we  can  publish  and,  in  addition,  after  a  time 
we  will  pay  substantial  prizes,  including  a  first  prize 
of  $25. 

Help  this  good  work  along  by  giving  the  details 
of  heredity,  feeding  and  production  of  your  best, 
longest  producer. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION 

N  FULL  swing  all  over  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 
are  the  G.L.F.  local  annual  meetings.  Several 
times  during  the  year,  members  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  like  the  Grange,  the  Farm  and  Home  Bur¬ 
eaus,  the  League  and  other  milk  cooperatives,  the 
G.L.F.,  the  poultry  and  the  fruit  folks,  and  the 
Eastern  States  Exchange,  have  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  real  democracy  in  their  business  affairs  by 
attending  and  taking  part  in  their  local  farm  meet¬ 
ings.  Here  are  given  reports  of  the  farm  and  home 
business,  and  here  policies  are  determined  which 
affect  your  everyday  business  as  a  farmer.  Also, 
most  of  these  local  meetings  provide  good  eats  or 
at  least  a  lot  of  fine  entertainment. 

Unfortunately,  hundreds  of  members  dq  not  seem 
to  be  interested  enough  to  attend  these  meetings 
which  so  vitally  affect  their  own  interests.  It  seems 
a  fair  conclusion  that  if  a  member  doesn’t  take  an 
interest  in  the  meetings  and  a  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  then  he  certainly  hasn’t  much  cause  for  criti¬ 
cism  if  the  affairs  of  his  organization  don’t  go  to 
his  liking. 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  GRASS 

VERYONE  has  thought  about  the  miracle  of  the 
grass.  Poets  and  philosophers  have  written  vol¬ 
umes  about  it;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  the  most 
amazing  phenomenon  in  the  whole  vegetable  king¬ 
dom. 

At  one  time  this  summer  our  yard  and  some  of 
our  fields  were  burned  brown.  It  seemed  as  if  all  of 
the  life  had  been  completely  killed.  Then  we  got 
one  soaking  rain,  and,  behold,  the  green  was  there 
again  almost  overnight!  Scar  a  field  with  a  grave 
or  with  the  ugly  marks  of  war,  leave  it  only  a 
little  while  and,  lo,  over  man’s  mistakes  and  trag¬ 
edies  God  softly  draws  his  green  mantle  of  grass. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HE  THING  that  gives  an  editor  nightmares  is 
making  the  English  language  say  what  he  wants 
it  to  say.  Time  and  again,  a  reader  takes  an  editor 
to  task  because  he  or  she  has  read  between  the 
lines  something  which  was  never  intended.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  take  the  following  classified  ad: 

“WANTED:  Strong,  willing  young  man  who  can 
speak  Swedish  to  take  care  of 
horses.” 

Now,  get  a  little  careless  and  make  it  read  like 
this: 

“WANTED:  Strong,  willing  young  man  to  take 
care  of  horses  who  can  speak  Swed¬ 
ish.” 

And  here  are  other  examples  which  actually  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  newspapers: 

“PERSONAL — Family  lawyer  will  read  the  will 
next  Sunday  morning  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Timothy  Hallahan,  who 
died  January  15  to  accommodate 
his  relatives.” 

“FOR  RENT:  Reasonable,  modern  6-room  flat, 
with  bath  on  car  line. 

“WANTED:  Bright  boy  who  can  open  oysters 
with  a  reference.” 

“WANTED:  Large,  well  furnished  room  by  a 
young  lady  about  fifteen  feet 
square.” 
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SPREADER  THAT’S  REALLY — ■ 


economic  PROSPECTSs  Business  outlook  as  viewed  by  many 

economists  is  a  bit  brighter.  Prices,  both 
agricultural  and  industrial,  continued  downward  in  July  but  decline  was  slight. 
In  first  7  months  of  1949,  total  farm  receipts  were  down  about  10%  compared 
to  same  months  in  ’48.  Farm  costs  dropped  a  little,  but  less  than  farm  income. 
There  were  a  number  of  small,  encouraging  developments  in  business  which 
lead  forecasters  to  mild  predictions  that  the  beginnings  of  a  depression  are  not 
yet  with  us. 

TAXESs  President  Truman  has  reversed  previous  position  on  a  balanced 
budget,  stating  that  while  a  balanced  budget  and  a  reduction  in 
the  national  debt  are  desirable,  “We  can  not  expect  to  achieve  a  budget  surplus 
in  a  declining  national  economy.”  The  President  indicates  that  attempts  to  op¬ 
erate  the  government  in  the  “black”  would  require  cutting  essential  expend¬ 
itures  and  would  likely  speed  up  a  recession  by  contributing  to  lower  national 
production  and  less  employment. 

Many,  of  course,  believe  that  a  balanced  budget  and  a  reduction  of  the  debt, 
plus  lower  taxes,  even  though  government  schemes  must  be  curtailed  sharply, 
are  much  to  be  desifed.  The  economy  block  in  Congress  has  been  fighting  to 
reduce  expenses,  but  against  odds.  You  can  expect  deficit  government  financing 
in  coming  year  and  until  voters  definitely  call  a  halt! 

.^lAltSIIALE  PLAN:  Some  economists  are  saying  that  the  MARSHALL 

PLAN  hus  failed;  that  while  it  may  have  checked 
communism  it  has  not  put  European  countries  on  their  feet.  Following  ques¬ 
tions  are  being  asked;  Is  help  to  Europe  to  become  permanent?  Can  the  U.  S. 
economy  stand  the  strain?  However,  drive  for  continued,  perhaps  increased, 
economic  aid  to  Europe  is  predicted. 

CROPS:  Some  estimates  put  1949  CORN  crop  plus  carry-over  at'tremen- 
dous  total  of  414  billion  bushels.  Government  officials  worry  about 
storage  problem  and  maintenance  of  prices  at  support  level.  If  high  supports 
and  favorable  weather  continue,  problem  a  year  from  now  will  be  still  bigger. 

WHEAT  controls  are  imposed  for  1950.  Acreage  goal  is  17%  below  1948, 
meaning  that  14  million  acres  must  be  shifted  to  some  other  crop.  If  you  grow 
wheat  and  want  to  be  eligible  for  support  prices  for  the  1950  crop,  line  up  at 
your  County  P.M.A.  office  and  BE  TOLD  how  many  acres  you  can  grow. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  estimates  a  bigger  pack  of  CANNED  FRUIT 
and  a  smaller  pack  of  CANNED  VEGETABLES  as  compared  to  last  year.  In 
1948,  the  fruit  pack  was  58  million  cases.  This  year’s  estimate  is  59  to  63  mil¬ 
lion  cases.  The  vegetable  pack  last  year  (corn,  peas,  snap  beans  and  tomatoes) 
was  96  million  cases;  this  year  88  to  94  million. 

miCE  SIJPRORT  LEVEES;  Congress  is  stiil  arguing  about  sup- 

ports.  There  are  4  possibilities: 

1.  That  nothing  will  be  done,  in  which  case  the  Aiken  Law,  with  its  flexible 
low-level  supports,  will  become  effective  next  January  1. 

2.  The  Aiken  Law  might  be  repealed  and  the  present  high-level  law,  designed 
for  war  conditions,  might  be  continued — probably  with  some  amendments. 

3.  The  Aiken  Law  might  be  allowed  to  stand  but  be  amended  to  increase 
the  support  level. 

4.  A  compromise  plan,  drafted  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee,  might  get  approval. 

The  intense  desire  for  high  level  support  prices  shown  by  some  politicians 
IS  not  due  to  pressure  from  farmers.  There  are  2  possible  reasons  for  it: 

1.  That  high  supports  are  expected  to  win  farm  votes; 

2.  That  high  supports  will  bring  drastic  government  controls,  and  with  them 
more  bureaus  plus  more  and  more  government  jobs  for  the  faithful. 
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The  Cockshutt  “4”  gives  you  just 
the  features  you  want,  and  need,  in 
a  manure  spreader.  (1)  EASY  LOAD¬ 
ING —  Its  all-steel  body  is  extra  low  for 
less  lifting.  (2)  HANDLES  LOADS 
WITHOUT  WASTING— The  “knee 
action”  of  the  floating  front  axle  elimi¬ 
nates  tipping  and  twisting.  (3)  SPREADS 
QUICKLY  AND  EVENLY— Positive, 
simple  drives,  roller-bearing  equipment, 
and  a  large-capacity  box  guarantees  fast, 
uniform  spreading.  Convenient  levers  set 
distribution  of  the  thoroughly  pulverized 
manure  over  a  7-foot-wide  strip  at  4,  8, 
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"96”  FARM  WAGON  WITH 
TRACTOR  POLE 

Copacity  5,000  lbs.  Features:  Short 
turning.  Low  loading  height.  Fast 
hauling  ...  no  weaving!  See  this 
medium  weight,  moderately  priced 
Wagon  at  your  dealer  or  mail  the 
coupon  for  complete  information 
and  specifications. 


12, 16  and  20  loads  per  acre.  (4)  LONGER  LIFE — Made  of  corrosive-resistant 
steel,  the  Cockshutt  “4”  will  give  years  of  trouble-free  service  despite  extra 
heavy  loading  or  uneven  ground. 

Also  available  is  the  Cockshutt  “6”  spreader,  a  two-wheel  tractor  model 
with  all  the  special  features  of  the  “4”. 

% 

'  ^  ^  If  you  would  like  fo  hear  more  about  both  models,  mail  this  coupon  today;  ■  ' 


EUREKA  MOWER  COMPANY 
1005A  Noyes  Street 
Utica,  N.Y. 


Please  tell  me  more  about  the  Q  Cockshutt 
"4”  Spreader;  about  the  Q  Cockshutt 
"6"  Spreader.  Tell  me  about  the  "96” 
Wagon  too.  Q 


N  a  me : ... 
Address : 


THE 


MOWER  COMPANY 


Our  line  also  includes;  POTATO  MACHINERY  .  HARROWS  •  CORN  &  BEAN  PLANTERS  •  CULTIVATORS  • 
GRAIN  ELEVATORS  •  HAYING  MACHINERY  .  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS  .  PLOWS  «  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


gee.  Of 
can’t  be 
have  to 


'^HE  trouble  with  most  folks  I  know 
*  is  that  they  think  they  dare  not  go 
away  on  a  vacation  trip  for  fear  that 
things  at  home  will  slip.  Too  many 
people  like  to  shout  that  their  place 
couldn’t  do  without  the  head  man’s 
great  intelligence  for  more  than  just  a 
few  moments.  Why,  even  tho  the  har¬ 
vest’s  done,  tho  fall  work  hasn’t  yet 
begun,  and  tho  some  neighbor  always 
will  be  glad  to  give  the  hogs  their 
swill  or  feed  the  hens  and  milk  the 
cow,  most  farmers  say,  “I  can’t  leave 
now.”  Their  real  fear  they  will  not  ad¬ 
mit — it’s  that  they  won’t  be  missed 
a  bit. 

I’m  glad  that  I  have  sense  enough 
to  steer  clear  of  that  kind  of  guff;  the 
minute  small  grain’s  in  the  bin  I’m 
willing  to  commit  the  sin  of  letting 
neighbor  do  my  chores  while  I  am 
resting  on  the  shores  of  some  cool, 
quiet  fishing  lake  or  maybe,  for  Mir- 
andy’s  sake,  hunt  up  a  place  beside 
the  sea  where  she  can  rest  all  day,  by 
course,  it  is  all  right  with  me  if  my  poor  neighbor  thinks  that  he  just 
spared  a  single  day,  and  so  he  never  goes  away,  it  just  means  I  won’t 
do  his  work  for  him  a  week  or  two. 
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More  than  half  a  million  fine  calves  have 
been  raised  on  Kaff-A.  It  is  fed  diluted 
1  to  9  with  water  to  wean  calves  from 
whole  milk  starting  the  4th  day,  with 
weaning  completed  at  10  days. 

Try  one  pail  of  Kaff-A.  Let  it  help 
you  save  as  much  as  250  lbs.  of  whole 
milk  in  your  calf  feeding  program. 


Kaff-A 


FOR  STARTING  AND 


GROWING  CALVES 


If  you’re  feeding  milk  to  any  calf,  re¬ 
place  it  with  Kaff-A  now.  Look  for  this  CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

pail  at  your  feed  dealer’s  —  today.  oanviiie,  iiiinoT  -^PHncton,  n.  j. 
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The  Nearest  Thing  to  Hand  Milking 


For  years,  the  Hinmati  Low-Vocuum  Jiffy  Milker 
hu&  been  outstanding  for  faster  milking  in  the 
gentler  way.  But  now — the  new  JIFFY  Muster 
Milker  with  its  many  tested  improvements — sur~ 
passes  even  the  Jiffy  Standjrd  model.  No  other 
mi.ker  compares  witn  it! 


'Heta  INFLATION! 


Notice  th«  "three  ruLb^^r  fingers.  In  action  they 
produce  u  gentle  squeeze  which  starts  at  the  top 


or  the  inflation  and  continues  downwdrd  to  the 


bottom.  This  g  -ntle  milking  action  closely  follows 


thc.r  of  the  hand  of  a  skillful  hand-milker. 


NEW  PAIL! 


Improved  stainless  steel  pail  is  18  gauge  metal, 
polished  inside  and  out.  Pours  more  easily  with 
less  fipping.  Has  convenient  handle  for  eosier 
handling.  Gunbarrel  finish  of  pail,  claws  and  inlets 
ossures  greater  sanitation.  Much  easier  to  clean. 


IMPROVED  PULSATOR! 

It  has  a  positive  lock-seal  base.  Locks  tightly  in 
position  on  the  cover  .  ,  .  easily  removed  by  o 
short  turn.  Sure  seal  keeps  out  contaminated  air, 


DRIER  PIPELINE! 


Newly  designed  cover  and  milk  inlet  assures 
drier  pipeline.  Recess  in  cover  holds  gasket  se¬ 
curely  in  place. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding  features  on  the  new 
Hinman  JIFFY  Master.  Like  the  famous  JIFFY  Standard  Milker,  it 
minimizes  danger  of  teat  erosion  .  .  .  encourages  greater  production 
by  its  more  soothing  action  .  .  ,  and  it’s  easier  to  keep  clean. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC.,  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 

•  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET! 

Read  what  the  Hinman  NEW  Jitfy  Master  will  do  for  you! 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  360 

Oneida,  New  York 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  the  new  Jiffy  Master. 


Name 


Address . 

County . . . . State 
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id  a^sas 

as  HANDSOME  DOES” 


Here  are  some  more  letters  from  dairy¬ 
men  who  own  sturdy,  rugged,  persistent 
cows.  The  prizes  offered  on  page  1  of  the 
May  7  issue  have  not  yet  been  awarded. 
Letters  are  still  coming  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  breeding  long-lived  cows  is  so 
great  that  the  closing  date  of  the  contest 
has  been  extended.  If  you  have  a  rugged 
cow  or  a  family  of  rugged  cows,  tell  us 
about  them. 

^  ^  41 

A  KEI^ITLAR  IIKEEDER 

HEREWITH  present  to  you  the  reg¬ 
istered  Ayrshire  cow.  Cold  Stream 
Ann,  registration  No.  202093. 

She  was  born  May  21,  1934.  I  am 
sending  you  a  card  from  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  Brandon,  Ver¬ 
mont,  showing  that  she  has  an  accumu¬ 
lated  production  of  153,204  pounds, 
3.96%  milk,  6,064  pounds  butterfat  and 
that  she  never  was  milked  more  than 
twice  daily. 

She  has  five  daughters  with  a  ma¬ 
ture  equivalent  305  day  2x  average  of 
11,606  pounds,  4.10%  milk,  478  pounds 
fat.  One  of  these  is  type  classified 
Excellent,  one  Very  Good  and  three 
Good  Plus.  One  of  these,  and  the  only 
one  to  have  enough  daughters  in  milk, 
has  qualified  and  is  an  Approved  Dam 
with  two  daughters  that  average  11,- 
208  pounds,  4.14%  milk,  468  pounds 
fat.  These  were  both  type  classified 
Very  Good. 

Cold  Stream  Ann’s  record  of  15,644 
pounds  of  milk,  599  pounds  of  fat,  gave 
her  the  distinction  of  leading  the  305- 
day  division  of  the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test 
in  1942. 

This  remarkable  cow  gave  birth  to 
10  calves  (two  sets  of  twins)  and  pro¬ 
duced  over  100,000  pounds  of  milk  be¬ 
fore  her  tenth  birthday. 

For  cows  to  keep  producing  milk  and 
keep  sound  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
I  believe  that  first  the  cow  has  to  have 
the  inherited  ability  to  do  the  job  plus 
good  management  and  feed.  This  cow 
never  had  over  14  pounds  of  concen¬ 
trate  in  a  day  and  seldom  over  12 
pounds. 

She  was  a  regular  breeder,  which  I 
consider  very  important  in  the  eco¬ 
nomical  production  of  milk.  I  believe 
that  she  had  a  good  supply  of  the 
genes  for  milk  production  because  she 
would  have  a  tendency  to  milk  even  if 
the  feed  supply  was  not  at  its  best. 
She  has  gone  from  one  lactation  into 
the  next  one  without  drying  off. 

As  to  why  she  did  all  of  these  out¬ 
standing  accomplishments,  I  place  in¬ 
herited  ability  first,  a  capacity  to  con¬ 
sume  large  amounts  of  roughage,  an 
udder  that  is  still  sound,  and  feet  and 
legs  that  are  still  sound  at  15  years 
of  age. 

There  are  some  cows  that  will  seem 
to  milk  anyway  regardless  of  feed  and 
care;  some  will  milk  if  they  have  the 
proper  feed  and  care,  and  some  will 
not  milk  well  no  matter  what  the  feed 
and  care  are.  Cold  Stream  Ann  is  a 
member  of  the  first  group. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  here 
that  the  five  daughters  of  Ann  were 
sired  by  four  different  bulls.  I  believe 
this  cow  and  her  family  are  worthy  of 
honorable  mention  in  your  columns. 

— Ralph  E.  Lewis,  Mooers,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

A  OREAT  FAMILY 

HAVE  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  letters  about  long-lived  cows  as 
we  have  a  cow  family  of  Holsteins  that 
have  proved  to  be  heavy  producers  and 
have  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

The  original  cow  is  now  21  years 
old  and  is  still  strong  and  healthy. 
Eight  of  her  daughters  have  been  rais¬ 
ed  on  this  farm.  We  have  47  head  of 
stock,  22  of  which  are  direct  descend¬ 


ants  of  the  original  cow. 

These  cows  are  all  grades  but  are 
sired  by  purebred  bulls.  No  production 
records  have  been  kept  of  this  cow 
family,  but  they  certainly  fill  the  milk 
pail  and  that’s  what  counts.  We  are 
now  milking  daughters,  granddaugh¬ 
ters,  and  great-granddaughters  of  this 
old  cow,  and  are  raising  her  great- 
great-granddaughters.  These  cows 
seem  to  resist  disease  better  than  the 
rest  of  the  herd.  We  have  never  had 
any  sickness  or  breeding  trouble  with 
this  cow  family. — Ed.  Cosnian,  Rich- 
.  field  Springs,  N.  Y. 

«  «  ♦ 

liXilERlTED  STAMLYA 

AM  sending  a  picture  of  DeKol  Ideal 
Beets,  a  cow  that  I  have  owned  since 
she  was  5  years  old.  This  cow,  in  the 
10  years  I  have  had  her,  has  never  had 
a  sick  day  nor  any  udder  trouble,  nor 
has  any  of  her  descendants.  I  think  that 
long  life  in  a  cow  is  half  heredity  and 
half  environment.  Stamina,  I  believe, 
is  very  much  the  result  of  heredity. 


DeKol  Ideal  Beets 


as  this  cow  and  all  of  her  descendants 
are  very  strong  and  rugged. 

As  I  write  this  letter  on  May  26, 
this  cow  has  been  fresh  for  6  weeks 
and  is  giving  from  68  to  74  pounds  a 
day.  I  own  2  daughters  of  this  cow — 
one  three  years  old  and  one  a  calf — and 
two  granddaughters, — one  five  years 
and  one  six  years  old. — Newell  Gates, 
Corry,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

A  STEADY  PRODUCER 

WAS  very  much  interested  in  your 
article  in  the  May  7  issue  about  long- 
lived  cows.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  Johanna  Hartog  Piebe  Ormsby, 
2nd,  born  Jan.  25,  1935. 

She  has  freshened  every  year  since 
she  was  two  years  old.  Her  last  date 
of  freshening  was  March  31,  1949,  and 
her  daily  average  was  64.2  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  from  April  1  to  April  25 
on  twice-a-day  milking.  She  has  never 
been  milked  more  than  twice  a  day 
and  has  never  exceeded  72  pounds  a 
day. — W.  B.  Lush,  Harford  Mills,  N .  Y. 

*  ♦  * 

SEVEYTEEY  LACTATIONS 

HAD  a  Holstein  cow  called  Bessie. 
She  died  late  in  1948  at  the  age  of 
21  years  and  6  months  after  producing 
174,773  pounds  of  milk  and  9,561 
pounds  of  fat  in  17  lactations. 

She  was  the  best  cow  I  ever  owned. 
So  far  as  I  could  see,  she  died  of  ol 
age.- — F.  Libby,  White  field,  N.  H. 

♦  ♦  V 

HEARTY  EATERS  LIVE 
LONG 

WE  HAVE  a  purebred  Holstein  cow 
born  on  December  13,  193  , 

which  we  still  milk.  I  believe  in  fee 
ing  any  cow  enough  to  satisfy  her  ap^ 
petite.  Some  cows  just  naturally  con 
sume  more  feed  and  roughage  than 
others,  and  those  that  are  hearty  ©a- 
ers  make  good  long-lived  cows.  Cow 

(Continued  on  Page  IS) 
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to  Poisox  Ivy  ' 

By  JOHN  VAN  GELUWE 


HIS  IS  POISON  IVY  TIME! 
Poison  ivy  is  an  obnoxious 
plant  and  its  elimination  is 
a  problem  in  many  areas. 
There  are  chemicals  on  the 


market  today  which  can  be  applied  by 
knapsack  or  power  sprayers  to  eradi¬ 
cate  poison  ivy  from  the  sprayed  area. 

The  last  of  July  up  until  the  first 
frost  is  the  ideal  time  to  kill  poison 
ivy  by  means  of  chemicals.  The  plant 
has  reached  full  leaf  stage  and  prob¬ 
ably  any  new  seedlings  that  may  be 
growing  are  above  ground.  Poison  ivy 
or  poison  oak  are  more  easily  killed 
when  in  the  full  leaf  stage. 


rheiiiicals  to  Us© 

Ammonium  sulfamate,  sold  under 
the  trade  name  of  Ammate,  has  been 
used  for  the  past  few  years.  %  to  1- 
Ib.  of  this  material  dissolved  in  1  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  and  applied  so  as  to  thor¬ 
oughly  wet  the  plants  has  given  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  Re-spraying  is  usually 
necessary  the  following  year.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  expensive.  Intensive  re¬ 
search  to  find  some  more  economical 
materials  has  been  carried  on  for  some 
time. 

When  2,4-D  was  developed,  it  was 
first  thought  to  be  an  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  poison  ivy  control.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  too  much  re¬ 
growth  occurred  the  second  year  from 
underground  runners  not  killed  with 
this  chemical.  A  few  years  later,  still 
another  material  was  developed,  known 
as  2,4-5-T.  Combinations  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  with  2,4-D  in  some  formulations 
have  given  excellent  control  of  poison 
ivy.  Volatility  has  always  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  these  materials  but,  more  re¬ 
cently,  less  volatile  esters  have  been 
used  experimentally. 

One  material  known  to  the  writer  to 
be  practically  non-volatile  under  field 
conditions  is  sold  under  the  trade  name 
of  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32.  This  ma¬ 
terial  is  a  mixture  of  2,4-D  and  2,4-5-T, 
expressed  as  butoxyethanol  ester.  Be¬ 
ing  practically  non-volatile,  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  safer  to  use  near  other  vege¬ 
tation.  This  material  will  emulsify 
with  water  and  can  be  applied  by  a 
knapsack  sprayer,  or  low  or  high  vol¬ 
ume  sprayer.  Using  all  three  types  of 
equipment,  poison  ivy  has  been  per¬ 
manently  controlled,  except  in  some 
cases  there  were  small  amounts  of  re¬ 
growth  or  new  seedlings  that  probab¬ 
ly  were  not  above  ground  at  the  time 
the  spray  was  applied.  Therefore,  spot 
application  the  second  year  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  kill  of  this  plant. 
Not  only  does  this  material  control 
poison  ivy  or  poison  oak  but  it  is  econ¬ 
omical  to  use.  Although  this  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  non-volatile  ester,  spray  drift 
must  be  kept  off  other  vegetation  that 
is  of  any  value  to  the  user. 


Reeommended  Amouots 

When  using  a  knapsack  sprayer, 
mix  1  pint  in  5  gallons  of  water  or 
pint  plus  1/^  pint  diesel  oil  in  3  gallons 
of  water.  Apply  as  a  drenching  spray 
covering  the  entire  plant,  including  the 
stems. 

If  you  are  using  a  low  volume  spray¬ 
er,  mix  one  gallon  to  40  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  apply  this  40  gallons  as  the 
total  volume  of  spray  per  acre.  Thor¬ 
ough  coverage  of  the  entire  plant  is 
again  very  important.  Pressure  arounc, 
30-lbs.  per  square  inch  is  sufficient  and 
'best  coverage  is  obtained  by  using  fan 
nozzles.  Nozzles  for  proper  application 
can  be  obtained  through  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  your  spray  equipment. 

When  using  a  high  pressure  sprayer, 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


BIGGEST  news 


in  FLY  CONTROL... 


Here  are  the  facie  on  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray 


containing  APPROVED  LINDANE,  the  potent  new 
insecticide  with  a  3-way  residual  killing  power! 

ISOTOX  DAIRY  SPRAY  KILLS  FLIES.  New  ISOTOX  Dairy 
spray,  containing  approved  lindane,  is  the  fastest  fly  control. 
It  kills  flies  resistant  to  DDT  and  Methoxychlor.  It  kills  flies 
immediately  —  they  don’t  spin  around  half  dead  for  hours. 
It  kills  flies  by  direct  contact  and  by  residual  action  for  about 
4  weeks,  depending  on  the  weather. 

ACTUAL  USAGE  SUCCESSFUL  Dairymen  for  the  past  year— 
and  experiment  stations  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Texas, 
California,  in  addition  to  other  areas  — have  been  using 
ISOTOX. They  report  outstanding  success  in  killing  flies.  Dairy 
pest  control  operator  A.  S.  Lasley,  Bellflower,  Calif.,  says: 

ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  will  clean  up  a  dairy  quicker 
than  anything  I’ve  ever  used.  DDT  at  its  best  used 
to  take  6  to  12  hours  to  kill  a  fly.  ISOTOX  Dairy 
Spray  drops  them  right  on  the  floor!  And  I  have 
found  that  a  regular  program  of  spraying  with 
ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  will  put  the  dairyman  money 
ahead,  because  he  gets  a  good  cleanup  of  flies 


ISOTOX  DAIRY  SPRAY  containing  lindane  is  a  wettable  pow¬ 
der.  It  is  used  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water. 
It  is  packed  conveniently  in  1-pound  and  4-pound  cans  and 
20-pound  pails. 

OTHER  USAGES.  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray,  containing  lindane,  is 
an  excellent  residual  spray  in  buildings  where  dairy  products 
are  handled.  Also  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  not  only  controls  flies 
in  and  around  dairy  barns,  farm  buildings,  manure  piles  and 
other  fly-breeding  places,  but  it  may  be  used  to  control: 
certain  pests  on  livestock,  such  as  ticks  and  lice  on  beef  cattle, 
sheep  ticks  on  sheep;  lice  on  beef  cattle,  hogs,  horses  and 
sheep;  scab  or  sarcoptic  mange  on  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs.  It  also  controls  roaches,  ants,  mosquitoes  and 
certain  other  insects. 

ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  mixes  readily  with  water  for  spray¬ 
ing.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  paint  around  windows,  doors, 
walls  and  ceiling  beams  —  wherever  flies  gather.  Directions 
for  uses  are  printed  on  the  label. 

Phone  your  dealer  or  contact  our  offices  listed  below  jor 
immediate  shipment.  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  will  save  you  money 
through  better  pest  control  resulting  in  higher  milk  production. 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  CORI>. 


Head  Office:  Richmond,  California 


Pacific  NorthwesT:  •  81  S.  E.  Yamhill  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 

Northern  California:  .  515  N,  10th  St.,  Sacramento,  California 
Central  California:  .  .  675  Emory  St.,  San  Jose, Californio 
San  Joaquin  Valley:  .  3208  Hamilton  St.,  Fresno,  California 
Southern  California:  .  202  No.  Magnolia  St., Whittier,  California 
Rocky  Mountain:.  ...  P.  O.  Box  428,  Caldwell,  Idaho 


Middle  West:  ,  .  .  r  705  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  Gty,  Missouri 
Southwest:  610  Leonhardt  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Great  Lakes:'  O.  Box  71,  South  Haven,  Michigan 

Northeast  Atlantic:  «. «»  150  Bayway  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
Western  New  York:  147  Railroad  Ave.,  Lyndonville,  New  York 
Southeast  Atlantic:  .  *  P.  O.  Box  1231,  Orlando,  Florido 
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TIME  IS  SHORT 

.  .  .  but  you  can  still  have  your  new 
Craine  silo  in  time  for  the  coming 
season. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  extra  profits,  time  and 
labor  savings  and  pride  of  ownership 
that  come  along  with  a  new  Craine. 
You’ll  join  them  in  calling  your  Craine 
“tlie  best  buy  on  the  farm.” 

A  durable  Craine  silo  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pense  —  it’s  a  profitable  investment 
in  good  feeding  —  an  investment  that 
pays  off  year  after  year.  Act  now. 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you.  Easy  Terms  Available. 


CraiBC,  Inc.,  829  PiBe  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 


AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 

AUGUST  &  SEPTEMBER  SOWING 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 

EDWARD  F  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


DRAINS  CELURS,  CISTERNS 
WASH  TRAYS,  PONDS,  etc. 

liABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  j-ear  'round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  1800  GPU. 
oO’  high.  Uses  %  to  %  Ill'  motor. 

Does  not  cloi! 

Postpaid  if  Cash  vdth  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. 

LaBAWCU  h'UMHS.  $6.50 

Bene  mead  2,  New  Jersey 


HOOF  ROT?By 

CANKER-THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoofconditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — -pour  it  on.  Big 
1 2  or.  bottle  —  $  1 .00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H-  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  g,  H.Y. 


DnNaijhr's 

UNITE 


Four  of  the  members  of  the  committee  that  mode  the  Potato  Field  Day  a  success. 
From  left  to  right:  Harold  J.  Evans  of  Georgetown,  president  of  the  Potato  Club  and 
in  charge  of  the  Trade  Show;  Richard  Amidon,  one  of  the  brothers  on  whose  form  the 
Field  Day  was  held;  Donald  Hammond,  assistant  agricultural  agent  of  Onondaga 
County  and  general  chairman  of  the  Field  Day;  Cliff  Harrington,  assistant  county 

agent  leader  in  charge  of  publicity. 

Empire  Potato  Field  Day 
Draws  Hu^e  Crowd 


I  I ACH  year  it  .seems  that  the 

peak  in  attendance  has  been 
reached  at  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  Field  Day,  but 
each  year  the  attendance  is 
heavier  than  ever.  Such  was  certainly 
the  case  on  August  4  when  an  excel¬ 
lent  program,  an  outstanding  trade 
show  and  good  weather  made  a  com¬ 
bination  which  brought  an  unprece¬ 
dented  crowd  to  the  Amidon  Brothers’ 
Farm  at  Lafayette  in  Onondaga  Coun¬ 
ty.  Some  said  the  crowd  topped  15,000; 
some  said  it  was  bigger. 

The  show  could  well  be  compared  to 
a  two-ring  circus.  One  spectator  ob¬ 
served,  “The  only  thing  wrong  with 
the  show  is  that  there’s  too  much  here 
for  any  man  to  absorb  in  one  day.” 

In  the  first  “ring”  were  various  and 
sundry  demonstrations  which  went  on 
throughout  the  day.  For  example, 
sprayers  and  dusters  were  demonstrat¬ 
ed,  plus  a  machine  which  applies  the 
dust  and  a  small  amount  of  moisture 
at  the  same  time.  In  discussing  this 
demonstration,  men  from  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  pointed  out  that 
the  amount  of  fungicide  or  insecticide 
applied  is  important  and  that  the  same 
amount  should  be  applied  per  acre  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  method  of  application. 

At  one  point  on  the  6eld  there  was 
a  demonstration  of  chemical  weed  con¬ 
trol  methods  with  potato  rows  laid  out 
and  labeled  as  having  been  treated 
with  different  chemicals  so  that  any¬ 
one  could  see  comparative  results. 

Then  in  another  area  there  was  a 
group  of  new  varieties,  some  still  un¬ 
familiar  to  the  majority  of  potato 
growers.  Among  the  varieties  shown 
growing  were  Dakota  Chief,  Teton, 
Kennebec,  Marygold,  La  Soda,  and  La 
Salle.  There  were  also  quite  a  few 
which  had  not  been  named  and  which 
were  merely  identified  by  numbers. 

Other  demonstrations  included  plow¬ 
ing,  fitting,  potato-planter  adjustment, 
irrigation,  dusting  by  helicopter,  and 
vine-killing  by  chemical  and  mechani¬ 
cal  methods. 

Trade  SIkiw 

The  second  “ring”  of  the  circus  was 
a  trade  show  with  about  double  the 
amount  of  space  sold  as  compared  to 
last  year’s  show.  Announcement  was 
made  during  the  afternoon  that  the 
value  of  the  machinery  shown  during 
the  day  was  $346,000. 

This  year  the  trade  show  went  far 

The  crowd  pictured  right  is  typical  of 
the  attention  given  to  demonstrations 
throughout  the  day.  All  ready  to  go  are 
three  machines  for  applying  fungicides 
and  insecticides  by  cUfferent  methods. 


beyond  potato-growing  equipment. 
There  were  barn  cleaners,  garden  trac¬ 
tors,  refrigerators,  clothes  washers, 
electric  stoves,  automobiles,  trucks, 
chain  saws,  lightning  rods,  etc.,  shown 
in  four  rows  of  tents. 

There  was  one  other  part  to  the  show 
which  might  be  called  the  third  “ring” 
of  the  circus.  In  the  headquarters’  tent 
there  were  excellent  exhibits  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  Also  in  the  head¬ 


quarters’  tent  was  a  dairy  barn  made 
to  scale  and  well  labeled.  The  model 
was  made  and  shown  through  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  following  groups :  The 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  Oneida, 
Madison,  Onondaga,  Cayuga  and  Otse¬ 
go  counties,  the  Central  New  York 
Power  Co.,  the  Uebler  Milking  Machine 
Co.,  the  Conde  Milking  Machine  Co., 
the  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  the  Northland 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  Aerovent 
Company. 

—  A.A.  — 

VEGETABLES  AT  THE 
STATE  FAIR 

HE  New  York  State  Fair  is  back 
and  with  it  the  vegetable  show. 

Harry  H.  Duncan,  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  is  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  the  Horticultural  Divi¬ 
sion  and  Wendell  E.  Field,  also  of  the 
State  Department,  is  Superintendent  of 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Department. 

Exhibition  of  vegetables  is  one  of  the 


TO  DEMONSTRATE  NEW 
,  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 

Sponsored  by  American  Agricul- 
turist,  a  new  type  of  irrigation 
equipment  will  be  demonstrated  at 
Sunnygables  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on 
I  Friday,  Sept.  2.  Still  plagued  by 
I  the  worst  drought  in  20  years, 
I  hundreds  of  northeastern  farmers 
are  expected  to  visit  the  farm 
made  famous  by  Ed  Babcock  to  see 
this  "ready-made  rain."  Sunny, 
gables  is  located  about  five  miles 
south  of  Ithaca  on  Route  13. 

The  demonstration  will  run  from 
10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  This  equipment 
will  be  demonstrated  on  pasture. 
Mor^  and  more,  farmers  are  be¬ 
coming  irrigation-minded  concern¬ 
ing  field  crops  such  as  corn,  small 
grains — yes,  even  meadows  and 
pastures.  If  you  are  interested  in 
beating  dry  weather,  you  are  in¬ 
vited.  That  should  cover  just  about 
everyone. 


best  ways  available  to  do  three  things: 

1.  To  let  growers  compare  varieties 
and  learn  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
each. 

2.  To  establish  standards  of  good 
packaging  and  marketing. 

3.  To  inform  consumers  on  varieties 
and  qualities  of  vegetables. 

For  local  vegetable  associations  affi¬ 
liated  with  the  New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  there  are 
offered  premiums  of  from  $95  to  $350 
for  collections  of  market  packs  of 
muck-land  vegetables,  and  similar 
awards  for  upland. 


Individual  farm  exhibits  may  include 
farm  crops  and  vegetables  and  the  five 
premiums  range  from  $25  to  $75. 

The  potato  show  embraces  twelve 
varieties  with  premiums  from  $2  to  $15 
fcH;  32-tuber  samples.  There  is  a  sweep- 
stakes  award  of  $15  (should  be  $50). 

For  individual  exhibitors,  there  are 
classes  for  23  kinds  of  vegetables,  one 
to  ten  varieties  in  each  and  with  pri2:es 
up  to  $8  for  first  place. 

The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Department 
provides  contests  in  potato  and  vege¬ 
table  judging,  grading  and  identifica¬ 
tion  for  individuals  and  teams.  The 
three  winners  are  to  be  awarded  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  National  Junior  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Growers’  meeting.  Some  85  classes 
are  planned  for  vegetables  and  pota¬ 
toes. 

Whether  you  exhibit  or  not.  State 
Fair  will  afford  a  fine  vegetable  show, 
and  don’t  miss  the  Junior  end  of  it  in 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Building.  Adult 
show  will  be  in  the  Horticultural  Build¬ 
ing. — Paul  Work. 


The  Trade  Show  occupied  4  rows  of  tents  and  was  twice  as  large  as  last  year's  show. 
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In  First  Cost— In  Operating  Cost 
Chevrolet  Trucks  Save  You  Money 


It  takes  a  lot  of  tmck  to  satisfy  a 
farmer.  It  takes  a  top-flight 
truck  with  plenty  of  pep,  power, 
durability  and  load  capacity. 
It’s  got  to  handle  easy  and  go 
light  on  the  bank  account,  too. 
So,  naturally,  farmers  like  these 
big  and  brawny  new  Chevrolet 
trucks!  They  more  than  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  every  requirement. 


ADVANCE-DESIGN 

TRUCKS 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation 
DETROIT  2,  MICIIICAN 


The  way  they  work  .  .  .  the  way 
they  take  the  roughest,  toughest 
type  of  treatment,  you’d  think 
they’d  cost  the  most.  Yet,  they 
cost  the  least!  For  Chevrolet 
Advance -Design  trucks  have 
3-WAY  THRIFT— lower  oper¬ 
ating  and  upkeep  costs  and  the 
lowest  list  prices  in  the  entire 
truck  field ! 


4-Speed  Synchro-Mesh 
Transmission 

A  new  transmission  that  elimi¬ 
nates  double  clutching — en¬ 
ables  driver  to  maintain  speed 
and  momentum  on  grades.  On 
Series  3800  and  heavier  duty 
models. 


Splined  Rear  Axle  Hub 
Connection 

A  new  feature — exclusive  to 
Chevrolet  trucks!  This  hew 
splined  connection  lends 
added  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  to  rear  axles.  On  all 
heavy-duty  models. 


The  Cab 

That  "Breathes”* 

New  driving  comfort  is  en¬ 
joyed  in  this  famous  Chevrolet 
cab.  Outside  air  is  drawn  in 
and  used  air  is  forced  out. 
Heated  in  cold  weather. 


Champion  Valve-in-Head 
Engines 

There’s  power  to  spore  in 
Chevrolet's  Thrift -Master  and 
Load-Master  Valve-in-Head 
truck  engines.  And  here  are 
the  world's  most  economical 
engines  for  their  size! 


Foot-operated  parking  brake  and 
steering  column  gearshift  in  models 
with  3-speed  transmission  •  The 
Flexi-Mounted  Cab  •  Uniweld,  all- 
steel  cab  construction  •  All-round 
visibility  with  rear-corner  windows* 
•  Hydrovac  power  brakes  on  Series 
5000  and  6000  models  •  Double- 
Articulated  brake  shoe  linkage  • 
Wide-Base  wheels  •  Multiple  color 
options. 


*Healing  and  yontihting  lyslem  and  rear  corner  windows  with  de  luxe  equipment  optional  at  extra  cost. 
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FARMERS!  NOW  is  the  time  to  refill  with 

NEW  ESSO  EXTRA  MOTOR  OIL 


Give  your  car,  truck  and  gasoline  tractor  the  3  Big  Extras  of  the 
new,  improved  motor  oil ...  5  Important  Extras . . .  important  to 
you,  important  to  those  hard-working  engines  during  the  hot,  busy 
harvest  days  ahead! 

EXTRA  PROTECTION 

Get  important  extra  protection  with  this  amazing  new  premium  oil 
that  maintains  lubricating  value  at  all  temperatures  better  than  any 
other  motor  oil!  QUICK  LUBRICATION  of  vital  engine  parts  when 
starting  ...  LONG -LASTING  PROTECTION  of  fast-moving  engine 
parts  during  long,  hot  summer  work  days. 

EXTRA  OIL  ECONOMY 

For  better  all-round  engine  lubrication  and  lower  oil  consumption 
use  Esso  EXTRA  Motor  Oil!  Unequaled  “High  Viscosity  Index” 
reduces  “thinning  out”— lasts  longer  at  highest  engine  heat.  For  low  oil 
consumption  during  long  work  weeks  — get  Esso  EXTRA  Motor  Oil! 

EXTRA  INGREDIENT  ADDED 

An  extra  value!  We’ve  blended  a  special  detergent  into  this  new  oil 
tp  fight  harmful,  power-robbing  engine  deposits.  Helps  keep  engine 
running  cleaner,  smoother,  at  peak  performance.  Change  to  new 
Esso  EXTRA  Motor  Oil  today! 


For  extra  power- full  performance  try  improved  Esso  EXTRA  gasoline 

Along  with  new  Esso  EXTRA  Motor  Oil  get  a  tankful  of  IMPROVED 
Esso  EXTRA  Gasoline.  You’ll  feel  new  power  in  the  engine  with  this 
great  premium  gasoline  —  another  leading  product . . .  another  EXTRA 
value... by  the  world’s  foremost  petroleum  marketers! 

See  your  Esso  Farm  Dis¬ 
tributor  for  other  Important 
Aids  to  “Better  Farming  for 
Bigger  Profits”! 

Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Dis¬ 
tributor  for  a  FREE  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  regularly 
published  Esso  Farm  News 
or  write  direct  to:  Esso 
Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


Ar  .erican  Agriculturist,  August  20,  1948 


John  Willman  in  "BirdsToot"  growing  on  hill  land.  It  was  cut  for  hay  and  a  crop  of 

seed  will  be  combined  this  fall. 


Birdsfoot  On  Hill  Pasture 


nN  OUR  LAST  issue  on  the 
editorial  page  we  reported 
the  enthusiasm  of  President 
H.  B.  Munger  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  at 
Springfield  for  birdsfoot  trefoil,  which 
he  is  growing  on  his  farm  in  western 
New  York.  Hi,  you  will  remember,  re¬ 
ported  that  he  got  a  splendid  stand  of 
trefoil  without  plowing. 

Because  of  our  own  enthusiasm 
about  this  up-and-coming  legume,  we 
got  in  touch  with  Professor  John  Will- 
man  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  who  is  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  American  Agriculturist  on 
sheep  and  swine  topics.  With  John  we 
went  to  a  high  hill  a  few  miles  east 
of  Ithaca  to  visit  some  thirty  acres  of 
trefoil  sown  on  stony  and,  originally, 
very  poor  land.  John  tells  us  that  be¬ 
fore  the  pasture  was  seeded,  it  grew 
little  but  brush  and  a  smattering  of 
poverty  grass. 

Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago 
beef  cattle  were  pastured  here,  but 
they  seemed  to  lose  weight  rather  than 
gain  it,  so  it  was  fenced,  the  brush 
was  cut  and  some  sheep  were  put  in 
there  in  1935.  In  1942  twenty-five  tons 
of  limestone  and  six  tons  of  “Gran- 
phos”  (for  phosphorus)  were  broadcast 
on  the  thirty  acres.  This  resulted  in 
some  improvement  in  the  pasture  but 
it  was  still  very  poor.  There  was  some 
June  grass,  some  poverty  grass  and 
some  hop  clover. 

In  1946  a  two-acre  piece  was  plowed, 
fitted  and  sowed,  using  7  pounds  of 
birdsfoot  and  6  pounds  of  timothy  on 
the  2  acres.  On  another  two-acre  plot, 

8  pounds  of  birdsfoot  and  6  pounds 
of  timothy  were  sown.  Both  fields  had 
400  pounds  of  20%  superphosphate  and 
800  pounds  of  lime  added  to  the  acre. 
The  birdsfoot  developed  slowly  on  the 
first  plot  but  was  better  on  the  other. 

In  1947  five  more  acres  were  fitted 
and  seeded  using  a  total  of  12  pounds 
of  birdsfoot,  12  pounds  of  alsike  and  6 
pounds  of  timothy,  plus  400  pounds  of 
superphosphate  and  800  pounds  of 
lime.  The  alsike  seed  was  considered 
an  impurity  which  was  neither  an  ad¬ 
vantage  nor  a  disadvantage. 

In  1948  another  field  was  seeded 
June  4  using  6  pounds  of  bii’dsfoot  and 
4  pounds  of  timothy  with  500  pounds 
of  superphosphate,  200  pounds  of  a 
5-10-5  fertilizer  and  one  ton  of  lime¬ 
stone  per  acre. 

All  seedings  were  made  without  a 
mu'se  crop  and  this  last  spring  a  siz¬ 
able  chunk  was  seeded  with  5  pounds 
of  birdsfoot  per  aci’e  without  sowing 


any  kind  of  grass.  The  seeding  looks 
good.  Because  of  the  rush  of  other  work 
the  seedings  were  made  in  early  June 
which  was  a  little  late. 

Here  are  some  of  the  conclusions  on 
which  we  all  agreed  as  we  visited 
about  these  bii’dsfoot  trefoil  plots: 

1.  Like  any  other  crop,  birdsfoot 
needs  something  to  feed  on.  It  will 
grow  on  poor  land  but  the  land  must 
be  fertilized.  In  general,  where  good 
stands  of  alfalfa  or  Ladino  can  be 
grown  they  are  probably  better  in 
most  cases  than  birdsfoot,  although 
when  birdsfoot  is  well  established  it 
apparently  will  live  many  years,  out¬ 
lasting  any  other  legume.  It  is  an  ideal 
pasture  grass  but  will  produce  one 
good  crop  of  hay  year  after  year  if 
the  high-growing  type  is  used. 

2.  Birdsfoot  apparently  can  main¬ 
tain  itself  when  seeded  with  timothy, 
brome  grass,  orchard  grass  or  Ken¬ 
tucky  bluegrass,  but  experience  so  far 
indicates  that  Ladino  or  alfalfa  will 
crowd  out  birdsfoot. 

3.  Birdsfoot  will  not  grow  on  ex¬ 
tremely  acid  soil;  lime  and  fertilizer 
are  necessary,  particularly  with  super¬ 
phosphate.  Barnyard  manure  is  good 
except  that  it  is  likely  to  produce 
weeds. 

4.  Professor  Willman  believes  that 
where  possible  it  is  wise  to  plow  and 
fit  the  land  before  seeding.  There  is 
more  danger  of  failure  when  seed  is 
merely  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the 
land.  Yet  birdsfoot  does  offer  great 
possibilities  for  poor  pastures  which 
cannot  be  plowed,  and  most  of  these 
at  least  can  be  disked  or  otherwise 
dragged  so  as  to  make  a  better  seed 
bed  than  the  tough  sod  without  any 
treatment. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  on 
one  of  the  fields  that  we  saw  with 
John  there  was  a  small  area  seedea 
without  plowing,  but  before  the  seed 
was  broadcast  a  heavy  application  of 
cyanamid  was  made,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  weeds  and  sod.  This 
is  entirely  in  the  experimental  stage 
and  is  probably  too  costly  to  be  prac¬ 
tical,  but  something  may  eventually 
be  worked  out.  The  birdsfoot  on  this 
area  was  not  quite  as  good  as  it  was 
where  the  grounds  had  been  plowed, 
but  there  was  a  fair  catch. 

The  editors  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  believe  that  birdsfoot  trefoil  has 
great  possibilities  on  many  north¬ 
eastern  farms.  Once  well-established 
both  for  pasture  and  hay,  your  woi'ries 
are  over  for  a  long  time.  We  urge  you, 
therefore,  to  give  it  a  trial,  at  first 
on  a  small  scale. — E.  R.  Eastman. 


Aiierican  Agriculturist,  August  20,  1943 
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Judging  cattle  in  the  coliseum  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Watching  beautiful  animals  like  these  is  an  inspiration  to  any  dairy¬ 
man,  but  he  may  or  may  not  learn  much  about  the  judging.  It  depends  on  how 

much  he  is  told! 

Do  Fairs  Have  a  Sound  Future? 


M 


;HEN  Elkanah  Watson  started 
the  first  farm  fair  back  in 
1817,  he  felt  the  need  of  a 
place  where  farmers  could 
see  the  best  crops  and  animals  grown 
and  thereby  get  an  ideal  toward  which 
to  strive.  That  ideal  still  has  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  fairs,  but  in  many  cases 
it  has  been  overshadowed  by  other  at¬ 
tractions  such  as  horse  races  and  mid¬ 
ways.  Perhaps  that  fact  explains  why 
some  of  our  fairs  find  themselves  in 
financial  difficulties. 

Change  is  inevitable  and  changes 
will  certainly  affect  our  local  and  state 
fairs.  Some  who  fail  to  meet  change 
with  change  may  fall  by  the  wayside. 
The  final  result  may  be  fewer  and  big¬ 
ger  fairs. 

While  spoken  of  as  “agricultural 
fairs”,  many  fairs  have  been  managed 
by  people  from  villages  and  cities  rath¬ 
er  than  by  farmers.  These  managers 
have  felt  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
horse  or  automobile  races  and  amuse¬ 
ment  attractions  of  various  sorts.  These 
trends  have  built  up  fair  budgets  to  the 
point  where  a  big  attendance  has  been 
necessary  to  break  even,  and  to  attract 
that  attendance  more  and  more  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  non-farm  character  have 
been  added. 

What  llruigs  Crowds  ? 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  old-time  fair  have  been  tak¬ 
en  over  by  other  groups.  An  outstand¬ 
ing  example  is  the  ^annual  Field  Day 
of  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club  which, 
in  recent  years,  has  attracted  well  over 
10,000  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
'State.  These  people  did  not  come  to  the 
Field  Day  to  see  horse  racing  or  a  mid- 
they  came  to  see  the  latest  in 
farm  equipment  and  to  get  the  latest 
information  about  growing  potatoes. 
Similarly  we  have  the  annual  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 


tural  Society,  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show,  the  New  Jersey  Farm 
Show,  and  the  State  conventions  of 
various  agricultural  groups  in  New 
England. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  if  local  fairs 
had  been  managed  by  farmers,  the 
fairs  themselves  would  have  handled 
the  kind  of  events  which  are  now  put 
on  by  various  farm  organizations. 

Anyway,  looking  ahead,  we  suggest 
the  following  developments  toward 
which  those  who  manage  our  fairs 
should  strive: 

1.  More  events  for  young  people.  We 
are  not  referring  to  midway  shows  but 
to  4-H  and  Future  Farmer  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  contests.  At  some  fairs,  prog¬ 
ress  in  this  direction  has  already  been 
made. 

2.  More  participation  by  all  who  attend. 
The  kind  of  events  which  permit  parti¬ 
cipation  are  pageants  and  contests 
such  as  horseshoe  pitching,  spelling 
bees,  public  speaking  contests  and 
country  theatres. 

3.  A  method  developed  whereby  judges 
can  explain  their  placings  to  the  spec¬ 
tators.  How  much  more  interesting  the 
judging  would  be  for  spectators  if  the 
judge  would  tell  why  he  placed  the  ani¬ 
mals  as  he  did,  illustrating  his  com¬ 
ment  by  referring  to  the  animals. 

In  recent  years,  this  has  been  done 
at  livestock  shows  held  previous  to 
livestock  sales.  The  interest,  both  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  spectators,  indicates  that 
in  many  cases  a  blue  ribbon  is  just  as 
important  to  the  exhibitor  as  a  cash 
prize. 

4.  More  exhibits  by  farmers.  Let’s  take 
a  critical  look  at  the  situation  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  horse  has  declined  in 
importance  in  the  Northeast  and,  where 
horses  are  shown,  they  are  likely  to  be 
shown  by  estates  or  by  commercial 
firms  that  keep  horses  as  a  hobby.  For 
years  there  were  practically  no  exhibits 
of  poultry  entered  by  farmers  at  fairs. 
The  prizes  were  sufficient  to  attract 
professional  exhibitors  who  went  from 
fair  to  fair  with  every  variety  of  chick¬ 
en  under  the  sun.  In  the  case  of  dairy 
cows,  the  situation  has  been  correct¬ 
ed  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  still  a 
tendency  for  the  larger  farms  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  show. 

Soitio  Fairs  Too  Early 

Exhibits  of  crops  and  fruit  are  often 
disgraceful.  This,  in  part,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  fairs  are  held  too  early 
in  the  season.  They  are  held  early  be¬ 


cause  of  the  horse  races.  No  one,  as 
yet,  has  figured  out  a  way  for  a  horse 
to  race  at  two  fairs  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  accommodate  racing,  the  fair 
season  opens  far  ahead  of  the  logical 
season. 

Looking  ahead,  we  might  eventually 
have  three  types  of  fairs.  One  would  be 
the  state-wide  or  area-wide  exhibition. 
In  this  field  the  Farm  Show  at  Harris¬ 
burg  and  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  Springfield  are  outstanding.  The 
New  York  State  Fair  could  be  out¬ 
standing  by  following  principles  set 
forth  in  this  article. 

Second,  regional  shows  taking  in 
several  counties. 

Third,  we  might  have  a  neighbor- 
hood^air  with  a  small  budget  and  with 
the  emphasis  on  competition  of  crops, 
fruit  and  animals,  and  with  exhibitors 
showing  for  the  pride  of  winning  as 
indicated  by  a  ribbon  rather  than  by  a 
cash  prize.  The  local  leaders  could 
manage  such  a  fair  for  “the  joy  of  ac¬ 
complishment”  rather  than  for  salary. 
There  would  be  no  races  and  no  mid¬ 
way  to  distract  attention,  and  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  stimulating 
attendance  beyond  the  farmers  in  the 
surrounding  territory. 

The  fact  that  we  always  have  had 
county  fairs  is  no  guarantee  that  we 
will  always  have  them.  Certainly,  the 
ones  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  county 
will  live.  Those  that  do  not,  face  elimi¬ 
nation.- — H.  L.  Cosline. 

—  A.A.  — 

RFSIIVILLE,  IV.  Y.,  YOUTH 
WIIVS  MIIVIWAIVCA  TRIP 

IN  MAY  21  issue,  announcement 
was  made  that  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  would  provide  a  scholarship 
in  leadership  training  at  Camp  Mini- 
wanca  in  August.  Such  a  scholarship 
has  been  awarded  annually  for  some 
years,  last  year’s  winner  being  Leigh 
E.  Smith,  Jr.,  East  Bethel,  Vermont, 


YOUR 
llEUPER- 
THE 

UNADIUUA  SILO 

A  ffoocl  depeiicliilde  Una-' 
dilla  Silo  helps  YOU  earn 
more  money  every  year. 

Then  too,  your  Unadilla  pro¬ 
vides  perfect  convenience,  safety 
and  wind-proof  structure,  all  of 
which  mean  even  more  Silo  for 
you. 

See  your  Unadilla  dealer  now  tor 
information  al>«>ut  the  best  in 
silos.  Famous  for  more  than  40 
years. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co..  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Frank  L.  Arnold,  Jr. 

The  winner  this  year  is  Frank  L. 
Arnold,  Jr.,  Rushville,  New  York. 

Frank  has  been  a  4-H  Club  member, 
a  Future  Farmer,  a  member  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  Rush¬ 
ville,  and  a  member  of  Rushville 
Grange.  As  a  student  of  vocational 
agriculture,  he  won  the  degree  of  Em¬ 
pire  Farmer  at  the  State  Convention 
in  the  spring.  In  4-H  Club  work,  he 
was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Yates 
County  4-H  Club  Council  and  "as  a  del 
egate  to  Club  Congress. 

Frank  is  already  well  started  on  the 
road  to  farm  ownership  through  own¬ 
ership  of  livestock,  buildings  and 
equipment  valued  at  well  over  $3,500 

While  there  is  plenty  of  fun  at  Camp 
Miniwanca,  fun  is  not  the  prime  reason 
why  American  Agriculturist  sends  a 
young  man  there  each  year.  A  con¬ 
centrated  course  in  leadership  train 
ing  is  given,  and  we  believe  the  results 
of  such  training  are  certain  to  be  used 
effectively  in  later  years  in  the  loca 
community. 


Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save 
money.  These  knives  were  original  equipment  on 
Popec  and  Blizzard  machines  for  years. ORDER 
NOW.  When  ordering,  specify  make  of  machine 
and  part  number  or  blade  length.  Remittance 
with  order  or  C.O.D.  Same  low  prices  for  addi¬ 
tional  knives.  Offer  limited  to  USA. 


Order  By  Replacement  Part  No. 

Make 

Aloc/e/  No. 

Set  of  3 

Blizzard 

4010,  L-18 

$  8.00  set 

Paper 

R 

8.00  set 

Blizzard 

5010 

9.00  set 

Paper 

N  or  81 

9.00  set 

Blizzard 

6010 

11.00  set 

Paper 

L  or  127 

11.00  set 

Paper 

K  or  158 

13.00  set 

Set  of  4 

Case  Forage  Harvester,  M,  MC  or  Q 

16.00  set 

International  Harvester  5,7 or9 

16.00  set 

Pojfo/  Charges  Included 

SEND  TODAY  •  SAVE  MONEY 

NlOHiy  BACK  GUARANTU! 

AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES 

Baidwinsville,  N.  Y. 


CATS  PAW 

.^M^rHEELS  &.  Soles 


••PINEST  MADE" 


Brand  New  Westinghouse 

AIR  COMPRESSORS 

18“ 


I  F.O.I.  P$H. 

R«9.  $60.50 


WAR  Surplu*  Special  et 
closeout  bargain.  Brand  new 
— ^ouble<piston  type,  big  air 
volume.  Mounts  on  truck  or 
car  engine,  or  operate  with 
•/>  HP  motor  For  Farm.  Home.  Industry.  In¬ 
struction  and  space  parts  kit  included.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  Weight  26  pounds. 

200  SMITHFILID.  OEl 
RinSIURGH  22.  fK 


NATIONAL  STORES 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 

rue  new  wonUer  animals  tron. 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  clean,  odorless.  Raise 
.‘■^nywhere.  Profitable  and  inter- 
esting.  Send  name  and  addreM  for 
big,  tree  picture  uook. 


1603 


GULF  HAMSTERY 

BASIL  ST..  MOBILE. 


ALA. 


(436)  12 


ALUMINUM  DOME  ROOF 

durable,  long  lasting 

SWING-iN  DOOR  SYSTEM 

doors  can’t  get  lost,  warped  or  broken 

BIGGER  FEEDING  CHUTE 

handles  more  feed  . . .  faster 


STORM-PROOF,  FIRE-PROOF 
CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

provides  maximum  safety 

All  Marietta  Silos  are  erected  on  the 
silo-site  by  trained  Marietta  construc¬ 
tion  crews.  This  is  included  in  the  silo 
purchase  price. 

Two  types  of  staves  are  available  .  .  . 
the  insulating  Air-Cell  stave  or  the 
time-tested  solid  stave.  In  either  case 
you  get  a  dependable  silo  with  all  the 
Marietta  features. 

Write  today  for  free  literature.  Ad¬ 
dress  your  nearest  Marietta  office. 

I  GRAIN  STORAGE 

Let  Marietta  help  you  solve 
your  on-the-farm  grain  storage 
problems.  We  offer  complete 
design  and  erection  service  for 
special  grain  storage  bins  and 
facilities. 


the  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  corp. 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices-  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Box  1575 

Baltimore  21,  Md.  Race  Road  and  Pulaski  Hwy.  . 


4  Rolls  $1.00 


(12  rolls  $2.50) 

ANY  SIZE 

120  127  116  616  620 

Fresh  Dated  . . .  Guaranteed  Performance. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Cash  or  Money  Order— C.O.D.  you  pay  fee 

MORE  FILM 

BOX  No.  A. 31  HEMLOCK,  N.  Y. 


AMERIC  AM 

Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

Threshes  all  varieties  of 
beans  and  peas.  Choice  of 
thousands  of  nrowers  be¬ 
cause  double  cylinders  opc- 
iting  at  low  speed  results  In 
..can,  thorough  separation  with 
a  minimum  of  split  seeds. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN 
SEPARATOR  CO. 

1023  Essex  St.,  S.  E..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Don’t  Be  Late 

ordering  your  “No  Trespassing”  signs 
this  year.  Don’t  wait  until  the  day 
before  hunting  season  opens.  Get  your 
signs  up  early. 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  signs  that  are  easy  to  read,  and 
withstand  wind  and  weather.  WE 
HAVE  THEM  (12”xl2”). 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.50  per  doz. ;  $6.00  per  50:  $11.00  per  100 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50:  $13.00  per  1 00 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 
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A  Creep -Feeder  Trough 
for  Pigs 


nHE  milk  produced  by  the  sow 
seems  to  be  adequate  feed 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  life  of  the  pig,  but  the 
pigs  should  be  encouraged  to 
eat  additional  feed  after  they  reach 
two  or  three  weeks  of  age.  At  first  they 
spend  some  time  gathering  up  the  feed 
thdt  the  sow  drops  on  the  floor.  They 
may  get  into  the  trough  at  feeding 
time,  but  when  several  sows  are  run¬ 
ning  together  the  pigs  that  get  into  the 
trough  are  apt  to  get  hurt.  They  really 
need  free  access  to  a  feed  supply  of 
their  own  at  all  times.  Too  often  the 
sow  cleans  up  her  feed  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  there  is  very  little  feed  left 
for  the  pigs. 

How  To  Huilcl  A  Pig  Creep 

It  is  easy  to  build  a  pig  creep  when 
one  or  more  sows  and  their  suckling 
pigs  are  running  together  on  pasture. 
This  may  be  done  by  erecting  a  four¬ 
sided  enclosure  with  wooden  panels  10 
or  12  feet  long  and  about  36  inches 
high.  Each  pAiel  is  equipped  with  an 
opening  10  inches  wide  and  15  inches 
high.  The  suckling  pigs  have  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  this  type  of  creep  in  which 
feed  may  be  supplied  in  a  self-feeder 
or  in  an  ordinary  hog  trough. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  erect  a 
creep  in  the  barn  where  the  space  is 
limited.  There  is  not  enough  room  in 
the  farrowing  pen  that  is  7  to  10  feet 
wide  and  8  to  10  feet  deep,  for  the 
sow,  her  pigs,  and  also  a  creep.  Of 
course,  a  creep  is  not  necessary  if  the 
sows  are  self  fed,  because,  there  is  a 
supply  of  feed  before  the  sow  and  the 
suckling  pigs  at  all  times.  Self-feeding 
is  recommended  for  sows  that  are  rais¬ 
ing  large  litters,  if  the  pigs  are  at 
least  two  weeks  old  when  self-feeding 
is  begun.  With  the  self-feeder  method, 
the  pigs  learn  to  eat  early  because  they 
follow  the  sow  to  the  feeder  and  eat 
when  she  eats. 

A  Xew  Creep-Feeder 
Trough 

After  years  of  experience  with  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  creeps  and  creep-feeding 
troughs  used  in  the  hog  barn  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  the  creep-feeder  trough 
shown  in  the  picture  on  this  page  has 
been  developed.  A  trough  3  feet  long 
with  ends  that  are  12  inches  wide  and 
12  inches  high  is  about  the  right  size 
for  one  litter  of  pigs.  The  location  of 
the  l”x4”  boards  on  the  top  of  this 
piece  of  equipment  permits  the  pigs  to 
feed  at  will,  but  keeps  the  sow  away 
from  the  feed.  The  openings  in  the  top 
and '  front  of  the  feeder  admit  more 
light  than  is  found  in  the  trough  of  the 
self-feeder.  The  l”x4”  boards  on  the 
front  side  and  corners  of  the  feeder 


By  JOHN  P.  WILLMAN 


should  be  of  hardwood  to  prevent  the 
sow  from  chewing  or  otherwise  damag¬ 
ing  it.  If  hardwood  is  not  available, 
then  these  boards  may  be  covered  with 
tin  or  some  other  protective  material. 

The  trough  in  which  the  grain  is 
placed  is  located  on  the  floor  in  the 
rear  portion  of  this  feeder.  This  grain 
trough  should  be  4  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  5  inches  wide  at  the  top 
and  should  be  about  3  or  4  inches  deep. 


•y  HE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 

*  Association  is  seeking  an  increase 
of  44  cents  a  cwt.  in  the  price  of  Class 
I  milk  for  September.  The  Class  I 
price,  which  is  now  $5.24  per  cwt.,  is 
scheduled  to  increase  to  $5.68  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  The  suggestion  is  that,  in  view 
of  the  worst  drought  in  many  years, 
the  date  of  increase  be  advanced  from 
October  1  to  September  1.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  has  suggested  that  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  asking  for  such  an  increase  be 
made  by  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers’  Bargaining  Agency,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  about  50  farmer  cooperatives. 

In  explaining  the  necessity  for  the 
increase.  Dairymen’s  League  President 
Leon  Chapin  said  that  the  production 
of  Dairymen’s  League  members  has 
dropped  145  pounds  per  day  per  dairy 
since  the  spring  peak  of  production 
which  was  reached  May  26.  During  the 
same  period  a  year  ago,  the  drop  was 
only  97  pounds.  The  chief  reason  for 
the  drop,  of  course,  is  that  pastures 
are  so  dry  that  cows  can  get  practical¬ 
ly  no  feed  from  them. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Chapin  said,  “Ser¬ 
ious  damage  has  been  done  to  the  en¬ 
silage  corn  crop.  Because  of  withering 
hot  weather  and  the  lack  of  rain,  its 
nutritional  value  has  declined.’’  (Hay 
is,  of  course,  a  very  short  crop  and 
many  dairymen  must  buy  hay  before 
spring.) 

“Unless  the  farmer’s  milk  price  is 
advanced  on  September  1  there  is  a 
grave  danger  that  milk  production  will 
decline  to  the  point  where  there  will  be 
a  severe  shortage  before  spring.  Farm¬ 
ers  must  have  a  price  now  that  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  buy  supplemental  feed,” 
said  Mr.  Chapin,  pointing  out  that 
since  June,  the  price  of  dairy  ration  has 
increased  from  $61.80  to  $63.80;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  from  $71.40  to  $85.50;  lin¬ 
seed  from  $66.50  to  $77.50,  and  soybean 
meal  from  $74.62  to  $98.62. 

If  this  effort  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  is  successful,  it  will  add  much 


This  feeder  is  inexpensive,  simple  to 
make,  and  may  be  bolted  to  the  side  of 
the  pen.  No  guard  rail  is  needed  on  the 
side  of  the  pen  on  which  this  feeder  is 
located.  Pigs  confined  with  a  sow  in  a 
farrowing  pen  eat  more  grain  from  this 
trough  than  from  a  self-feeder  or  other 
troughs  with  which  it  has  been  com¬ 
pared. 

F’eecis  For  Suckling  Pigs 

Many  pork  producers  who  have  not 
owned  brood  sows  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  suckling  pigs  eat  more 
shelled  corn  than  any  other  grain  or 
concentrate.  Pigs  like  rolled  oats  with¬ 
out  hulls  and  usually  eat  some  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  such  as  a  mixture  of 
meat  scraps  and  soybean  oil  meal. 
They  waste  a  little  grain  and  protein 
supplement,  even  though  the  feed 
trough  is'  divided  with  partitions  to  pre¬ 
vent  this.  The  small  amount  of  feed 
that  they  scatter  on  the  floor  is  really 
not  wasted,  because  the  sows  clean 
up  this  feed. 

The  sow  owner  who  has  small 
amounts  of  skimmilk  or  buttermilk 
available  for  his  pigs  is  fortunate,  for 
the  pigs  make  good  use  of  these  dairy 
by-products.  It  is  recommended  for  the 
sake  of  sanitation  that  skimmilk  or 
buttermilk  not  be  fed  in  the  trough 
that  is  used  for  grain  and  concentrates. 
If  enough  milk  is  available,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  supply  other  protein  con¬ 
centrates  in  the  creep-feeder  trough. 

Every  swine  breeder  should  encour¬ 
age  the  suckling  pigs  to  eat  extra  feed 
at  an  early  age.  The  pigs  that  do  so  are 
larger  at  weaning  time  and  get  less 
set-back  from  being  weaned  than  pigs 
that  have  not  eaten  grain. 


to  the  September  income  of  dairymen, 
Already  the  League  and  the  Bargaining 
Agency  have  worked  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  prevent  an  expected  drop  of 
22  cents  a  cwt.  in  the  Class  I  price  on 
August  1.  It  is  conservatively  estimat¬ 
ed  that  this  one  action  has  already 
saved  dairymen  in  the  Milk  Shed  at 
least  a  million  dollars. 

A. A.  — 

iSALT  FOR  HOUSED 

I  put  a  50-pound  block  of  salt  in  the 
hay  manger  of  each  horse.  A  horse 
will  take  only  what  he  really  needs, 
and  he  needs  more  than  we  realize. 
One  pound  of  salt  to  100  pounds  of 
grain  is  not  enough. 

One  of  our  horses  put  away  a  50- 
pound  salt  block  in  11  to  12  weeks. 
The  others  will  need  14  or  15  weeks. 

One  of  my  horses  used  to  have  colic 
from  4  to  6  times  a  year  in  spite  of 
my  being  fussy  in  his  watering  and 
feeding.  But  now,  with  salt  always  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  has  not  had  one  attack 
in  the  three  years.  He’s  in  better  flesh, 
too. — C.  W.  Sibley,  Swanton,  Vt. 

—  A.A.  — 

POISOJV  IVY 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

coverage  of  the  entire  plant  is  again 
essential.  The  same  concentrations  of 
this  material  used  in  the  low  pressure 
sprayers  can  be  used  by  increasing  the 
volume  of  water  to  100  gallons  and 
applying  100  gallons  per  acre.  In  high 
pressure  equipment,  pressures  are 
around  250  pounds  per  square  inch.  Do 
not  apply  material  with  same  spray 
equipment  that  will  be  used  for  regu¬ 
lar  insecticide  or  fungicide  sprays  on 
commercial  crops. 

Poison  ivy  can  be  controlled,  and 
this  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

—  A.A.  — 

Rats,  weevils,  mold,  and  fire  destroy 
or  seriously  damage  a  tenth  of  all  grraui 
crops  in  the  U.  S.  each  year. 


Dairymen’s  League  Seeks 
September  Milk  Price  Increase 
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CHAPB^ 

^^AR^^Chicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  RED-ROCK 
CROSSES  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Piillorum  Clean 
Write  for  folder.  238  Warren  St. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


AMAim 

ARMY  GARRISON 
TYPE  SHOES 


Genuine,  Heavy  Grain 
Leather,  doubie-tan* 
ned  to  resist  wear 
and  corrosive 
acids. 

ONLY 

$Q.98 

pair 

plus  25c  for  mailing 

Because  America’s  foremost  work  shoe 
manufacturer  was  overstocked,  these  high 
quality,  long-wearing  shoes  can  be  yours  at 
s  great  saving.  Normally  sold  for  over  $7.00. 

Nailed  and  sewed.  Thick  composition  sole 
and  heel  stands  up  under  hard  wear.  Full  oak- 
tanned  midsole.  Double  and  triple  sewed. 
Double  •  thick  leather  garrison  back,  with 
roomy  toe. 

Sizes  6  to  12,  whole  and  half  size.  Army 
russet  tan  color;  wide,  comfortable  widths. 
Why  Pay  Morer  Save  The  Difference 

“  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  '' 

TODAY  DIRECT*^'^'" 


RepI  Leather  Shoe  Co. 

471  Mill  Street,  Dept  G. 

Worcester.  Mass. 

Send  me  .  pairs  of 

(includes  mailing  costs) 

My  size  is  ... .  Send  free  literature 

Name 


Money  Order  □ 
Check  n 
.  c  o.  D.  n 
shoes  at  $4.23 


□ 


or  R.F.D. 
Town_ _ 


State. 


system  works  to  perfection.  The  cost 
.  .  .  only  2t/4  cents  per  chick  to  six 
weeks  of  age. 

Automatic  waterers  consisting  of  a 
float  valve  and  one  half  an  enameled 
roasting  pan  (both  halves  are  the 
same)  take  care  of  the  water  supply 
from  three  weeks  of  age.  Individual 
waterers  are  used  for  the  first  three 
weeks.  Each  pan  (cost  fifty  cents) 
rests  on  a  wire  platform  over  a  cement 
cone  waste  drain  and  tips  slightly  to 
one  end  so  if  float  valve  should  stick, 
water  merely  runs  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Gagnon  has  learned  by  doing  but 


This  Brooder  House  Has 
a  Central  Heating  Plant 


TOLMAN’S  rocks 

BABY  CHICKS  $15  per  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  u.sed  are  from  our  Own  breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWU  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL.MAN’S  HOCKS 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity.  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters 
or  market  eggs. 

We  Specialize — One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS.  INC. 
Dept.  B  —  —  —  —  Rockland,  Mass. 


FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 

Big  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors.)  Bred  tor  moat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  Now  Hanipshires,  Rock-Red  and 
Red- Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write  today 
(or  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  Fairport,  New  York 


By  DR.  A.  E.  TEPPER 

Poultry  Specialist,  Merrimack  Farmers’  Exchange,  Inc.,  Concord,  N.  H. 


This  two  story,  26  foot  by  80  foot 
brooder  house  with  a  capacity  of 
6,000  chicks,  was  planned  and  built 
by  Gerard  L.  Gagnon  and  his  two  em¬ 
ployees  at  his  Nashua,  N.  H.  farm. 
The  three  men  also  built  two  double 
deck  laying  houses  with  a  capacity  of 
4,500  layers,  a  two-car  garage  and 
an  incubator  room.  Only  when  they 
built  his  home  did  Gagnon  hire  an 
experienced  carpenter  to  guide  them. 

After  burning  up  a  colony  house 
with  a  wood  brooder  stove,  Gagnon 
installed  the  central  oil  fired  hot  air 
heating  plant  shown  at  left.  Ducts 
lead  to  the  four  brooding  house  pens. 


tical  poultry  husbandry  for  14  years. 
His  first  endeavor  was  a  group  of  50 
day-old  New  Hampshires  which  he 
purchased  with  his  own  pocket  money 
and,  following  a  year’s  production  peri¬ 
od  in  1935,  his  well  kept  records 


showed  a  net  profit  of  $53. 

After  completing  one  year  of  high 
school,  Gerard  decided  his  real  interest 
was  in  poultry  production.  Accordingly, 
he  purchased,  with  some  family  help, 
a  100-acre  plot  of  pine  scrub  land  but 
with  a  reasonable  growth  of  pine  pres¬ 
ent.  From  here  on  he  “went  to  town,” 
cut  trees,  hauled  them  to  the  mill  for 
preparation  of  building  lumber  and 
started  his  house  construction.  Every 
building  he  now  owns  was  planned  and 
constructed  by  Gerard  and  his  two 
employees.  The  plant  now  includes 
4,500  layers  in  two  long  double-deck 
laying  houses,  a  two  story  brooder 
house,  26’x80’,  having  a  capacity  of 
about  6,000  chicks,  a  double  car  garage 
with  incubator  room  in  basement  (he 
hatches  his  own  chicks)  and  a  fine  new 
home  for  the  family.  He  hired  an  ex¬ 
perienced  carpenter  to  help  him  with 
the  construction  of  his  home  but  the 
majority  of  the  work  was  carried  by 
himself  and  his  farm  helpers.  • 

All  broilers,  fowl,  ready  to  lay  pul¬ 
lets  and  market  eggs  are  shipped  at 
wholesale.  He  does  have  a  craving  to 
own  a  quick  freezer  to  keep  dressed 
fowl  and  broilers  for  retail  trade. 
Some  day  he  will  have  it,  too,  and  be 
better  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  a 
large  retail  trade.  He  will  stay  whole¬ 
sale,  he  says,  until  he  can  handle  a 
retail  outlet  properly. 

The  recently  completed  brooder- 
house  is  his  pride  and  joy  at  the 
moment.  After  working  with  coal,  oil, 
electric  and  wood  colony  brooders,  he 
finally  decided  there  was  an  easier 
way.  After  burning  up  a  colony  house 
with  a  wood  brooder  stove,  he  said  he 
was  convinced. 

The  heating  system  now  used  is  a 
forced  warm  air  system  having  an  out¬ 
put  of  320,000  B.T.U.  at  the  bonnet. 
The  blower  forces  this  warm  air  from 
oil  burner  through  ducts  into  8”  warm 
air  outlets  (four  outlets  per  pen  26’  x 
40’).  A  portable  hover  of  V2”  insulat¬ 
ing  board  on  a  wood  frame  rests  over 
each  outlet  at  the  rear  of  pen  to  assist 
in  maintaining  a  brooder  area  heated 
to  90°  F.  With  cold  air  return  ducts 
at  the  end  of  each  pen,  the  heating 


admits  he  has  to  do  a  lot  more  to  learn 
more.  He  says  by  word  of  advice  “We 
all  have  tough  years  to  wea,ther,  but 
take  it  a  little  slow,  make  sure  of 
progress  as  you  go,  stick  to  it  and  real, 
solid  advance  will  result.’’ 


4-H  TRAVELLER 


Departing  via  Scandinavian  Airlines  at 
New  York  International  Airport  is  (right) 
Virgil  H.  White  of  Jamesville,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  six-weeks'  tour  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Norway.  Virgil  White  was 
awarded  this  trip  by  Lederle  Laboratories 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  work  in 
a  4-H  Club  competition  in  raising  a  prize 
flock  of  chickens.  He  will  observe  Scan¬ 
dinavian  agricultural  methods  and  will 
report  his  observations  to  American  farm 
youth  during  his  trip  and  upon  his  return 
to  the  U.  S.  Accompanying  Virgil  is  Karl 
E.  Jensen,  Public  Relations  Manager  of 
Lederle  Laboratories,  who  headed  the 
OWI  office  in  Stockholm  during  the  war. 


XPERIENCE  is  the  best 
teacher’’  were  the  words  of 
Gerard  L.  Gagnon,  Ridge 
Road,  Nashau,  N.  H.  in  the 
course  of  our  discussion  the 
other  day  relative  to  his  progress  in 
the  poultry  business.  After  you  look 
over  his  plant  and  appreciate  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  difficulties  which  he  has  met 
and  conquered,  you,  too,  would  proba¬ 
bly  agree  that  experience  has  taught 
well. 

Though  but  28  years  of  age,  married 
and  one  child  at  the  present,  Gerard 
has  been  producing  and  learning  prac¬ 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 

Send  tor  your  copy 
today.  it  will  help 
you  make  money  with 
poultry. 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY.  INC. 

Box  58, 


Wallingtord,  conn 


Babcock’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg 
Laying  Tests.  Record: 
4057  eggs  and  4336.25 
points  or  312  eggs  and 
333  points  per  bird. 
On  June  1,  1949,  our 
Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  three  pens  in  every  test  entered: 
New  Jersey  (Hunterdon ),  Western  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  California.  and 
Georgia,  also  high  leghorn  pens  all  tests. 

FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 
We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock 
Cross,  R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  . 
own  200  acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate 
up  56  individual  pedigree  pens.  We 
trapnest  over  4,000  White  Leghorns; 
600  to  1,000  Barred  Rock  pullets  year¬ 
ly.  We  have  468,000  egg  capacity  >n 
our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  tor  our  New  Catalog 
36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks. 

Harco  R-  I-  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds 


NEW  Low  Price 

On  Red  Rock  PuUets 

The  same  high  quality  yon  have  always 
had  from  Marshall’s  chicks,  pullets,  and 
cockerels.  But  now  a  NEW  LOW  PULLET 
PRICE  for  delivery  this  month  and  later. 
N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Cockerels  available  at  times. 
For  quick  service,  call  us  today,  or  write. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  5A  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Wer3 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFEiCELL  TUBE  ACULUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free 
Illustrated  lU-paKe  actual  Photo  Catalog  or  ORDER 
DIRECT  FROM  AD.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckli. 

LEISTER’S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 
MATING  White  Leghorns  $13.00  $20.00  $3.00 

SUPICR  MATED  Wh.  Leg.  14.00  28.00  3.00 

liar,  or  Wli.  Rocks  .  15.00  22.00  _  12.00 

AAA  Rock  Ilainp  Cross....  15.00  23.00  12.00 

A,\A  New  ilanipshires  .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$0-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Delivery.  Sexing  guar.  95% 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

0.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  a,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Trade-Name 
Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 


Vacation  in  New  Hampshire 
The  Home  of  SPIZZERINK- 
TUMS.  See  IL'o.hhO  Pullets  on 
Range.  Thousands  of  Selected 
Cockerels.  Wo  want  vou  to  see  our 
nine  large  I'arnis.  modern  build¬ 
ings.  the  facilities  and  ttie  staff  which 
stand  behind  every  Christie  Chick. 

N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullor¬ 
um  Clean  New  Hampshires  and  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  —  Chicks  and  Hatching 
Kggs.  Sunerior  for  t)oth  meat  and 


eggs. 

CHRISTIE  Poultry  Farms,  Box  11,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


say  you  saw  it  in  Amerfcan  aAgricu/turisf. 

I  - - 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  While  Leghorns  also  N.  H, 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY, 
TESTED  BABY  CHICKS.  Immediate  shipments.  Thou¬ 
sands  weekly.  All  breeds.  Sexed  chicks  at  all  times. 
100%  live  delivery.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full 
particulars.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES. 

Dep't.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


Surplus  Chicks  $7-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  25-$3.00  :  50-$5.50:  100- 
$7.00.  Prices  at  Hatchery.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN. 

R.  15,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Keep  Your  Subscription  To 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Renewed 


(438)  14 


Ar.^erican  Agriculturist,  August  20,  1949 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  10  cents  per  worrt.  initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
A  .  •■  AN  AUHICULTUP'ST  P.  0  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  Is  renuired. 


HOLSTEIN 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  offers  for  sale  Car¬ 
nation  and  Rau  Apple  Bred  Bull  calves  from  hlRh 
record  Carnation  Daina.  Sires.  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  IL  A.  SovereiKn  Prince.  M.  R.  Kiock 
A  Son.  Hort  Plain,  New  York. 


PRESn  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first 
calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and  grade  Canadian  Hol- 
steins,  mostly  caU'hood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged. 
We  deliver.  Over  25  vrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttle 
Earms.  King  Perry.  New  York.  Roy  A.  Tuttle.  Owner 


100  GRADE  Holstein  heifers  due  to  freshen  July, 
August,  September.  Plenty  of  size,  condition,  and 
quality  A.  If.  Saunders.  Cortland.  N.  Y.  TeL  118  or 
721-W. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  large  voung  Reg.  Holstein  cows, 
Fifteen  first  call  heilors.  all  due  in  Aug..  Sept.,  and 
Oct.  A  few  good  heifer  and  hull  calves.  Herd  accredited 
»nd  call  vaccinated.  Lonergan  Bros.  Homer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.<VI.E:  10  or  more  Registered  Holsteins.  Produc¬ 
tion  records.  Vaccinated.  T.  B.  Tested.  L.  V.  LaMotte, 
Freeville,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


HkXjISTEIlED  Guernsey  Bull — Age  10  months.  Records 
of  seven  neaiest  dams  range  from  10.041  to  15.049  lbs. 
milk.  By  a  proven  sire,  and  from  a  proven  cow  family 
Pedigree  sent  on  request.  Wychmere  Farm.  Ontario. 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bulls  up  to  serviceable  age  out  of  high 
record  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Foremost  Peace¬ 
maker  153  AR  daughters  including  2  World  Record  and 
2  Class  Leaders  and  sired  by  Woodacres  Supreme  King, 
dam  with  7J3  fat  .Sr2  and  sired  by  McDonald  Farms 
Supreme  King  19  AR  daughters.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  bred  heifers.  Tarbell  Guern¬ 
sey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR  SAJ,E:  Registered  Ayrshire  Bull,  born  9-13-47. 
Selected  Pedigree.  Dam’s  record  10,890  milk  4.71%, 
513  fat.  Alaurice  T.  Fero.  Esperanoe,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


cows  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — l.arge  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  B.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.,  Hobart.  New  York. 


COWS  and  first  calf  heifers,  fresh  and  close-up;  large 
selection;  terms;  tree  delivery.  J.  VV.  Christman.  R.Ii. 
No.  4  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Tel.  48-282. 


CHOICE  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers.  Fresh  and  close-up. 
liMi  Head  on  hand.  Also  bloodtested  cows.  All  breeds. 
Frank  W.  Arnol'J,  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y.  Tel.  43(ijl. 


SELECTIONS  may  l)o  made  from  Purebred  Herd  of 
J20  head,  any  age.  Vaccinated.  Some  August.  Septem- 
lier,  and  October  freshening.  Credit  available.  B.  N. 
Millard,  Ithaca.  R.D.  No.  5,  N.Y.  Telephone  2015. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE— Polled  Hereford  Breeding  Bulls.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  Approved.  Ship  any  State.  The  Cage  Stock 
Farms,  Delanson,  New  Y’ork. 


AUCTION:  Entire  Herd  Herefords.  1  Regi.stered  Bull. 
41  Grade.s  including  Cows  —  Heifers  —  Steers — Calves. 
Also  8  Dairy  Cows,  4G  Ewes.  At  Fairview.  September 
17.  1:00  1’.  M.  Jietween  Arcade  and  Rushfoid.  Jtoute 
243.  Watch  Auction  Signs.  George  Peterson,  Farmers- 
ville  Station,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Aberdeen  Angus,  Bred  cows 
and  Heifers,  also  6  mos.  Heifer  calves.  Peelle  Farms. 
Rock  Stream.  New  York.  Phone  Dundee  2212. 


TWICE  EACH  MONTH 
THIS  PAGE 

goes  to 

215,000  READERS 
living  in  the  Northeast 

It  is  a  market  place  to  which  that  great 
family  of  American  Agriculturist  readers 
turn  for  merchandise  they  need  and  YOU 
MAY  HAVE  FOR  SALE.  We  know  it  works, 
because  advertisers  tell  us  how  well 
pleased  they  are  with  returns  and  it  is 
not  costly. 

If  you  have  something  to  sell  such  as 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  poultry,  dogs  or 
other  pet  stock,  used  form  machinery, 
seeds,  plants;  or  if  you  want  to  sell  the 
whole  farm,  write  out  your  ad  and  send 
it  to  us  before  the  next  closing  date 
listed  at  the  top  right  of  this  page.  See 
rates  and  address  top  left. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE.  Chesters,  Poland  chinas,  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  8  wks.  $11.00,  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75,  12  wks. 
$14.75.  Above  prices  Include  vaccinations.  Free  trans¬ 
portation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  checlt 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero.  P.  O.  B.  6.  West  Concord. 
Massachusetts. 


RUGGED  PIGS:  Chester  White.  Chester-Berkshire. 
Vorkshirc-Chester,  few  Diiroo  cross.  Please  state  second 
choice.  0  weeks.  $9.00;  7-8  weeks.  $10.00;  9-10  weeks, 
$11.00;  12  weeks  started  shoats,  $15.00  each.  40-50  lb. 
$2.5.00  each.  Boars,  barrows,  or  sows.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  if  de.sired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D.. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  75  or 
more.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 
Tel,  807 -J. 


REGISTERED  Bcrkshires — spring  pigs  both  sexes.  Sir¬ 
ed  by  son  of  that  famous  Western  Boar.  Epoch's 
Champ  Jr  Prices  rea.sonable.  Frank  B.  Foss,  Glens 
Falls,  New  York. 


HEREFORD  HOGS.  High  Winning  Herd.  1948  National 
Show.  Illinois  and  Ohio  State  Fairs.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  Illustrated  Circular.  Yalehurst  Farms,  Peoria. 
Illinois. 


SHEEP 


SHROPSHIUES;  Purebred  Registered  Breeding  Stock; 
Yearling  rams  from  $75.00.  Yearling  ewes  from  $65.00. 
Write  now  for  best  selection.  Iroquois  Farm,  Coopers- 
town.  New  York. 


LARGE  registered  Shropshire  yearling  rams.  11  lb. 
wool  average.  Also,  three  year  old  Canadian  Sire. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Write  Russell  Luce.  Groton.  N.  Y. 
Residence.  Ea.-t  Lansing. 


FOR  SAX..E — 12  1-2  year  old  registered  Corriedale  ewes, 
also  5  yearling  rams.  Ray  Gutekunst,  Pavilion,  New 
York.  Telephone  Pavilion  69P2. 


FOR  SALE — One  registered  Corriedale  buck  3  5’ears 
old.  Reason  for  selling — changing  to  Suffolk  breed. 
Colonel  C.  W.  Skeele,  DeRuyter,  New  York. 


POULTRY 


HATCHING  this  summer  tor  meat  producers,  the  well 
known  Nichols  strain  of  New  Haiiips  and  Christie 
Barred  Rocks  in  one  ot  New  York  State’s  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  liatchorles.  Also  Red  Rocks  for  eggs 
and  meat  Write  or  caB  for  dates  and  prices.  Ball 
Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm.  Owego,  Tioga  Coimty. 
New  York. 


MARSHAIR/S  ROCK  RED  CROSSES  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  selected  farm-proved  breeding  oroduce  large 
healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull- 
orurn-CIeau  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  today 
Marshall  Brothers.  Mecklcnhiiig  Road.  R.  D.  5-A 
Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone  9082 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  ot  Leghorns.  Itodine  Is  a  name 
to  consider  25  years  breeding  Lcgliorns  Eli  U.  Bodine 
&  Son.  Chemung.  Box  20.  New  York 


WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921. 
li'amous  for  their  hardiness  and  high  production  Write 
foi  price  list.  Charles  11.  Weidner  and  Son.  West 
Shokan.  Rte.  2,  New  York 


MeURECOR  FARMS.  Leghorns.  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  aud 
Pullormn  clean  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine.  New  York 


READY  TO  LAY  white  leghorn  pullets.  Excellent  pro¬ 
ducers  of  large  white  eggs,  reasonably  priced.  Uryden 
Springs  Farm,  Uryden,  New  York 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  in  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  hold  the  all-thiie  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  teUs 
you  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Route  3-A.  Ithaca.  New  York 


SUMMER’S  POULTRY  FAILM  Leghorns.  Reds.  Cross¬ 
es  They  live,  they  lay,  they  pay.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Details  on  request  Chester  G  Zimmer,  Box  C. 
Gallupville.  N.  Y. 


RICIIQUALITT  LEGHORNS.  Our  S8th  year.  18,000 
Birds  PuUorum-clean  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle. 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Leghorns  at  1947-48  Western 
N.  Y.  test.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Rich  Poultry 
Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  N.  Y. 


PASTURE  turned  into  poultry  meat  with  geese.  Breed¬ 
ing  stock  available,  Paul  Muller,  Fultonham,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  Large  Birds, 
I^arge  Eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Walter  S. 
Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  New  York.  Phone  Ho*Jart  5281. 


MUSCOVY  Ducks  for  sale.  Norman  Smith,  Mechanic- 
ville.  New  York. 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE — 1  new  NAM  Case  stationary  baler  and  1 
used  Case '  stationary  baler.  Harold  Schiltz.  phone 
Strykersville,  N.  Y.  3549. 


FARMALL  H.  fully  equipped,  used  only  few  months. 
$1500.  Wood’s  Bros.  Corn  Picker,  used  only  4  days. 
$800.  Both  items  look  and  are  like  new.  Herbert  Stark, 
Star  Route.  Glens  Falls.  New  York.  Phone  2-6609. 


WANTED:  Late  Model  Bean  Thresher.  Kermit  Leon¬ 
ard,  Meckleniturg,  N.  Y.  I’hone  Trumansburg  196F4. 


EMPLOYMENT 


FARM  HELP  wanted  on  mink  ranch,  steady  work  for 
reliable  single  middle  aged  man.  Write  Box  603, 
Kauneonga  Lake,  New  York. 


RELIABLE  married  man  wants  work  on  farm  by  the 
year.  Tenant  house,  25  years’  experience,  c/o  Post 
Offioe  Box  104,  Fulton  ville.  New  York. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L.  B.  Underwood 
Locke,  N.  Y.  Phono  Moravia  4S2M3. 


REG,  COLLIE  PUPS  with  natural  driving  Instinct. 
Females,  $25.  Males.  $35.  Rachel  Rioux.  Windham. 
New  Hampshire. 


COLLIE — Sheplierd  pups.  Excellent  farm  dogs.  Males 
$10.00,  $15.00.  Females,  $6.00.  $8.00.  Plummer  Mc¬ 
Cullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


BEAGEE,  Fox,  Coon  hounds.  Shepherds,  Collies.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Penna. 


FARM  RAISED  shepherds — Arthur  Gilson.  DeKalb 
Junction,  New  York 


DALMATIAN  (Coach)  Pups,  3  •&  0  months.  Grown 
stock.  Crossbreeds  for  excellent  pets,  watchdogs,  spec¬ 
ially  priced.  Fair.vland  Kennels,  Dixmont.  Maine. 


PUREBRED  English  Shepherd  Puppies,  5  months, 
$25.00.  Natural  heelers.  Chris  Rohin.son.  Trumansburg. 
New  York. 


COLLIE  Puppies:  Sables  and  Tricolors;  Bellhaven  and 
Tokalon  breeding,  well  marked,  large.  Carson’s.  Bircli- 
erest  Farms.  Bergen,  New  York 


Pn’PIES — Great  Danes  and  Registered  Doberman  Pin¬ 
schers.  Farm  raised  with  children  Keith  O’Shaugh- 
uessy,  Southwick.  Massaeliiisetts. 


COLLIE  Puppies  A.K.O.  registered.  Beautifully  mark¬ 
ed  Golden  Honeys.  Sired  lij?  Champion  The  Duke  of 
Silver  Hoe.  C.  D.  Son.  You  have  tried  the  rest,  now 
buy  the  best.  Send  for  .snaps  and  complete  information. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  All  orders  shipped  within  24  hours. 
.Self  addres,sed.  stamped  envelope,  please.  R.  H.  Carver. 
West  Leyden.  New  York. 


GENITINE  German  police  pups,  big  boned  greys.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Stamp  appreciated.  E.  A.  Foote. 
The  Foote  Hills  TTnionville.  New  Y’ork. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT’S  FARM  CATAI-OG.  Time  *  Money-Saver— 
Freel  De,scrihe.s  2790  Bargains— enpd  &  Uneqpd  dairy 
beef,  grain,  alfalfa,  truck,  fruit,  poultry  farms.  3.5 
States  Coast-to-Coast  Write  now  for  vour  free  copvl 
Stroiit  Realty,  255-R  4th  Avenue.  New  York  10.  N  Y 


FOR  SALE:  Farm,  300  acres,  well  watered,  and  good 
Iniildings  on  improved  road  near  Goodhue  Lake,  Cole¬ 
man  liros. .  Addi.son.  N.  T. 


125  ACRE  Farm  4  miles  from  city  on  black  top  road. 
Modern  liarn  for  21  head.  8  room  house,  electricity, 
teleplione.  furnace.  2  new  tile  chimneys.  Never  failing 
water.  4  garages  and  tool  sheds.  $6,000.00.  William 
A.  Smith,  R.F.D.  2.  Claremont.  New  Hampshtro. 


AGED  owner  .selling  money-making  poultry  and  dairy 
farm,  hare  or  eiuiipped.  155  acres  near  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Miilti-storied  housing  for  2300  layers.  Non-freez¬ 
ing  water  piped  to  pens.  25  cow  barn.  Modernized  10 
room  house,  bath,  telephone.  Electricity  in  all  build¬ 
ings.  Blenty  water.  Grevliound  and  school  bii.sses  at 
door.  $0.onn  down,  balance  easy  terms.  Write  Ilarrv 
Howden.  Rieliford.  New  York 


4TTUACT1VK  projierty  on  Seneca  Lake.  State  Route  14. 
Convenient  six-room  house  with  bath  on  fifty  acres 
suitable  for  fruit,  or  fine  site  for  cabins,  Florence 
Upson.  Dundee.  New  York. 


SECURITY  and  Independence  on  8  Acres — Nice  8 
room  house  with  eleetrieity.  furnace  etc.  Good  base¬ 
ment  barn.  3  poultry  hoii.se.s.  stream  and  springs.  Lo¬ 
cated  near  macadam  highway  and  towns;  Rare  Bar¬ 
gain  at  $2,000.  Term.s — $1,000  cash,  balance  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Jackson  Realty.  201  York  Ave.  Towanda.  Pa. 


PLANTS 


EYT-IROREEN  LINING-OUT  STOCK.  Transplants  and 
Seedlings.  Pine,  Spruce.  Fir.  Canadian  Hemlock.  Ar- 
horvitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas  trees. 
Windbreaks.  Hedges,  Ornamentals.  Forestry.  Prices  low 
as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 
Siincrest  Evergreen  Ntirseries.  Dept.  AA.  Johnstown.  Pa. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS  and  leaves.  Cut  leaves 
from  85  named  varieties  25  cents  each.  Send  stamp 
for  complete  list.  Mrs.  Bernice  Stanhope.  Dundee. 
New  York  Follow  Bunny’s  Violet  signs  from  Keuka 
or  Wayne. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LADIES  DRESSES  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49,  Women,  chil¬ 
dren’s.  Wool  Sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots  Men’s 
work  clothing,  shoes.  Shirts,  underwear,  coats,  macki¬ 
naws.  housedres.se.s.  hose,  skirts,  blouses.  Blankets  $1.69 
bedspreads  $1.99,  towels  35c.  Housefurnishings.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  419  03rd  Street 
Dept.  AA.  West  New  York.  Neiy  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE — Seasoned  northern  red-hearted  cedar 
posts,  grapestakes,  poles,  wholesale.  Quality  high, 
priced  right.  Delivery  service.  Fletcher  Farms.  Nor¬ 
wood,  N.  Y. 


LOCUST  Posts  cut  to  your  order.  Also  Locust  Logs. 
Walnut  and  Cucumber.  Chris  Robinson.  Triunansburg, 
New  York. 


BEAUTIFUL  WOOLENS  for  ladies  and  children’s 
wear.  Samples  lOe.  Rug  woolens  for  braiding,  hooking, 
4  pounds  assorted  $2.75  postpaid.  Florence  Moody. 
Farmington,  Maine. 


EXTRA  MONEY.  Many  nice  city  folks  looking  for 
good  food  and  rest  would  appieciate  opportunity  of 
spending  a  few  days  on  your  farm  as  paying  guests. 
If  interested  send  description  and  price.  Harland  Evans. 
KSIO  Ea.st  Avenue.  Roche.ster.  New  York. 


NATCHAUG  Grange  No.  6.8  Chaplin,  Conn.,  is  having 
an  "Old  Home  Day’’  August  27.  1949.  Eveiyone  is 
invited. 


CAPON  Pellets  106— $6.00;  1.000— $47.50 ;  5,000  — 

$200.00.  Implantor  $1.75.  Turkey  bits  100 — $.50;  1,000 — 
$2.50.  Pliers  $.50.  Chicken  Books,  Sidney,  New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  OATES 

1 

Sept.  3  Issue . 

Closes  August  19 

Sept.  17  Issue . 

October  1  Issue.... 

October  15  Issue.. 

....Closes  Sept.  30 

AGENTS  WANTED 


NYLONS,  Neckties,  Blades,  Typewriters.  Pens,  Watches, 
Cameras.  Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. 


SEEDS 


WHEAT — 595  Certified.  Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Song.  Lud- 
lowTUle,  New  York.  I’hone — Lansing  44526. 


HONEY 


HONEY — Choice  clover — new  crop.  New  York’s  finest 
flavored  honey  5  ihs.  $1.45 — case  of  six  5-lb,  palls 
$7.38  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  con  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fancy  white  clover  $8.50  per  60  lb.  can. 
clover  Autumn  flowers  good  flavor.  $7.00.  J.  G.  Burtis, 
Marietta.  New  York. 


FRUIT 


FRESH  FROZEN  FRUITS.  Select  Quality,  for  canning 
or  .vour  freezer.  Write  for  quotations.  Wayne  Fniit 
Farms,  Sodus.  New  York. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 
Reiseh  Auction  School.  Mason  City.  Iowa. 


HAY 


HAY  WANTED— 1000  Tons  ot  Hay  wanted  for  feed¬ 
ing  to  our  own  herd  of  cows.  Must  be  top  quality  hay. 
Alfalfa  and  clover  mixed.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms.  Inc.. 
Franklin,  Massachusetts. 


cnai  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


JNo  Squirrel  Cage 

Job  for  Ed  Meiby 

•/ 


Ed.  Meiby  says  .... 

“Do  you  think  that  squirrels 
prefer  to  live  in  a  cage  or  in  the 
forest?  Many  jobs  are  like  a 
squirrel’s  cage.  Sometimes  a  per¬ 
son  desires  to  experience  new 
fields  of  activity.  Many  ivonder 
at  times  if  their  lives  are  as  use¬ 
ful  as  possible.  The  value  of  a 
person’s  life  is  determined  by 
his  usefulness  to  people. 

“With  American  Agriculturist 
and  its  services  we  open  the 
door  to  finer  living  conditions, 
and  greater  security.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  salesman  has 
a  variety  of  experiences  —  he 
gives  good  value  to  the  purchas¬ 
er  and  makes  a  good  living  for 
himself.” 

A  Few  County  Jobs  Now 
Open — Write  for  details 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y* 


w 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


OW  THAT  the  “Fair”  season 
is  upon  us  again,  I  have  re¬ 
solved  not  to  be  distracted 
by  the  whirligigs  or  the 
whirligags.  There  is  so  much 
that  can  be  learned  and  seen  that  is 
worthwhile,  new  and  helpful  at  any 
decent  fair  that  all  the  “hurry,  hurry, 
hurry”  is  really  just  “pop”  and  far 
from  satisfying. 

«  *  * 

This  week  the  cow  and  bull  market 
took  one  of  the  sharpest  breaks  I  have 
ever  seen — anywhere  from  $20  to  $40  a 
head  in  three  days.  We  all  admit  that 
both  cows  and  bulls  have  been  selling 
out  of  line  with  other  meat  animals. 
But  again,  will  the  public  get  this 
money  that  the  farmer  is  not  getting? 
If  your  butcher  does  not  reduce  his 
prices  four  to  ten  cents  a  pound  on 
prepared  meats  and  the  cheaper  kinds 
of  meats,  I  suggest  you  shop  until  you 
find  one  that  has  done  so.  The  only 
benefit  we  farmers  can  get  from  the 
lower  prices  we  are  taking  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  public  to  eat  more  meat 
at  these  lower  prices. 

This  break  will  have  its  effect  on 
dairy  cows  and  heifer  prices.  But  if 
milk  can  be  held  at  a  steady  price  or 
a  little  better  than  steady,  the  break 
should  not  affect  dairy  cow  prices,  al¬ 
though  it  will  cause  a  lot  of  talk  of 
lower  prices  for  dairy  stock. 

Grass  Varies 


Is  grass  alike  or  is  there  a  differ¬ 
ence?  For  a  long  time  I  have  seen  a 
tremendous  difference  in  the  amount 
of  the  same  kind  of  hay  necessary  to 
get  the  same  results  with  our  livestock 
from  one  season  to  another  and  even 
from  one  locality  to  another  right  here 
in  the  Northeast. 

Now  perhaps  we  are  going  to  get  an 
answer  to  this  riddle.  The  same  type 
and  kind  of  cattle  were  divided  into 
hiree  lots,  putting  one-third  on  old  un¬ 
improved  pasture,  one-third  on  the 
same  type  pasture  that  had  been  limed, 
and  one-third  on  pasture  that  had  su¬ 
perphosphate  and  lime  added.  The  gain 
in  weight  was  almost  exactly  doubled 
with  the  lime,  and  doubled  again  with 
lime  and  superphosphate.  Also,  of 
course,  the  better  the  grasses  were  on 
these  pastures  when  they  started,  the 
better  the  gain. 

So  green  grass  is  not  just  green 
grass,  and  neither  is  hay  just  hay.  It 
has  also  been  proved  that  a  great  deal 
ct  the  food  we  humans  eat  is  not 
®^ihe  just  because  it  looks  alike  and 
IS  called  by  the  same  name.  This  is 
getting  into  the  field  of  nutrition, 
which  is  really  out  of  our  alley  but 
just  over  the  fence.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
Cbe  field  -that  every  farm  with  an  ani¬ 
mal  to  feed  or  a  family  to  nourish  can 
"^atch  and  study  as  experiments  and 


Western  New  York  Dispersal 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  29 
80  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

^  SiON  sell  at  their  farm,  3  miles 
north  of  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

negative  to  blood  test,  all  Bang’s 
cinated,  eligible  for  any  state. 

34  M:ii  ***•  average  for  years. 

12  u  Cows — 29  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

Heifer  Calves— 5  Bulls 
Ev  and  Heifers  fresh  or  soon  due 

raised  on  the  farm.  Sale  starts 
J.  H  held  in  large  tent. 

N  v'  n  4^  Son,  Owners,  Jamestown, 

»■  *V.  No.  1. 

AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

_ io/es  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

^''NVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

f  C.  Washington  St. 

ww  a  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


research  develop  it.  Perhaps  now  it 
will  be  possible  to  figure  out  why  one 
man  can  be  so  successful  with  his  live¬ 
stock  operation  and  the  man  just  down 
the  road  so  unsuccessful,  or  better 
still,  how  we  all  can  improve  our  op¬ 
erations. 

iti  Hi  Hi 

The  following  does  not  make  sense, 
neither  will  it  work:  Steer  prices  off 


30%  from  last  July,  lowest  in  three 
years;  hog  prices  off  27%,  first  new 
crop  hogs  this  season  lowest  in  four 
years;  lamb  prices  off  18%,  lowest 
since  1946;  labor  fighting  for  15%  pay 
increases,  three  weeks’  vacation  with 
pay,  pensions  and  welfare  benefits  and 
boasting  of  millions  of  “fighting 
money”  on  hand  and  voting  to  strike. 
If  they  do,  look  out! 


Why  Our  Bones  Grow  Old 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 


ONE  OF  THE  most  interesting  ex¬ 
periences  I  have  had  in  some  time 
was  a  trip  with  Associate  Editor  Hugh 
Cosline  and  Dr.  C.  M.  McCay,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Nutrition  at  Cornell  University, 
to  visit  the  Cornell  farm  for  old  dogs 
and  the  white  mice  experimental  lab¬ 
oratories  to  see  some  of  the  results  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of 
food  on  aging  animals.  On  the  Cornell 
dog  farm  and  in  the  laboratories,  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  diets  are  fed  to  the 
animals.  The  chemists  weigh  and  ana¬ 
lyze  the  food  they  eat,  and  weigh  and 
analyze  everything  that  leaves  the 
body.  If  an  animal  regularly  puts  out 
more  calcium  in  its  excreta  than  it 
consumes,  then  the  scientists  know  its 
bones  are  going  downhill. 

As  Dr.  McCay  puts  it,  thousands  of 
older  people  and  animals  such  as  dogs 
and  mice,  are  losing  their  bones  every 
day  they  live.  Chiefly  because  of  lack 
of  lime  or  calcium,  the  bones  slowly 
dissolve  and  become  so  weak  and 
brittle  that  they  break  easily  and  may 
never  heal  properly,  if  at  all.  Since  we 
cannot  see  these  bones  dissolving,  we 
do  little  or  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

The  problem  becomes  increasingly 
important  because  the  number  of  older 
people  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  are 
now  more  than  10,000,000  people  over 
65  years  of  age  in  America.  The  ex¬ 
periments  are  important  for  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  too,  because  every  dairyman 
knows  that  the  average  cow  works 
only  six  or  seven  years  for  her  owner 
and  then  has  to  be  replaced. 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  to 
maintain  the  calcium  content  of  the 
bones  of  the  body,  and  so  far  as  hu¬ 
mans  are  concerned,  there  is  only  one 
way  of  doing  this — that  is,  by  using 
plenty  of  milk.  For  some  reason  the 
body  and  the  bones  can  easily  absorb 
the  calcium  from  milk,  but  not  so  eas¬ 
ily  in  other  forms. 

We  saw  white  rats  at  ages  corres¬ 
ponding  to'  90  years  of  age  in  man. 
These  rats  had  never  had  a  taste  of 
any  other  food  than  milk,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  two  or  three  minerals.  And, 
by  the  way,  the  oldest  rats  were  al¬ 
ways  females.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  the  female  of  the  species,  be  it 
mice  or  men,  always  lives  longer  on  the 
average. 

Dr.  McCay  said  that  they  had  one 


rat  wjiich,  fed  a  proper  diet,  lived  to 
an  age  corresponding  in  man  to  140 
years. 

“How  much  milk,”  I  asked  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Cay,  “should  a  person  drink  to  make 
sure  that  he  is  getting  enough  lime  or 
calcium  in  order  to  keep  his  bones 
sound  and  healthy?” 

“At  least  a  quart  a  day,”  he  replied. 
“But  the  trouble  with  a  lot  of  older 
people  is  that  they  think  milk  is  for 
babies,  so  they  ruin  their  bones  by  a 
diet  of  toast  and  tea.” 

I  told  Dr.  McCay  about  one  of  my 
sons  who  doesn’t  eat  very  heartily  at 
meal  times  but  who  drinks  two  quarts 
of  milk  a  day.  To  which  the  Professor 
replied,  emphatically,  that  he  didn’t 
give  a  hoot  how  much  or  what  else  a 
person  ate  if  he  consumed  two  quarts 
of  milk  every  day. 

Another  conclusion  that  the  dieti¬ 
cians  are  more  positive  about  every  day 
is  that  we  are  digging  our  graves  with 
our  teeth.  Almost  all  of  us,  particular¬ 
ly  if  we  don’t  lead  very  active  physical 
lives,  or  after  we  get  to  middle  age, 
eat  too  much.  This  has  been  proved  by 
rats  who  lived  to  advanced  years  in 
good  health  on  a  minimum  but  well 
balanced  diet,  very  high  in  quality. 

—  A. A.  — 

^HANDSOME  IS  AS 
HANDSOME  DOES” 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

should  be  comfortably  stabled,  well 
bedded  and  dry,  but  it  need  not  be 
very  warm,  although  it  shouldn’t  be 
drafty. 

This  cow  still  looks  remarkably  good 
in  type  and  her  udder  is  holding  up 
well.  It  isn’t  the  typiest  udder  but  it 
is  still  producing.  This  cow  weighs 
about  1,400  pounds;  has  always  been 
a  good  eater;  never  has  been  sick.  At 
one  time  her  teat  was  stepped  on,  but 
it  healed  up  very  nicely.  She  has  only 
four  daughters  and  they  all  resemble 
her  quite  a  lot  in  type  and  produc¬ 
tion.  The  oldest  daughter,  who  is  seven 
years  of  age,  milked  up  to  95  pounds 
in  a  day  last  year,  making  19,963 
pounds  of  milk  and  648.6  pounds  of  fat 
in  305  days,  being  milked  three  times 
a  day  for  168  days. — Stephen  J.  Kristy 
Portville,  N.  Y. 


Serving  on  the  Operating  Committee,  a  port  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Unit  of  CROP  (Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program)  are,  left 
to  right:  Paul  Taber  of  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  CROP  treasurer;  Kenneth 
Bullock,  Associate  Secretary  of  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  CROP 
secretary;  and  Professor  Lincoln  D.  Kelsey  of  the  Extension  Service,  CROP  state 
chairman.  The  goal  of  the  plan  is  $1,000,000  in  gifts  from  New  York  farmers 
for  distribution  to  the  needy  overseas.  —Photo  By  C.  Hadley  Smith 


A  Good  Pedigree  Needs 
A  GOOD  FOOD! 


Helps  develop  the  best  traits  of  your  dog’s  in¬ 
heritance. 


What's  more,  Beacon  Dog  Food  helps  to  put 
your  dogs  in  top  condition  for  work,  shows  or 
field  trials. 


Contains  all  the  nutrients,  vitamins  and  minerals 
now  known  to  be  essential  for  healthy  bodies 
strong  muscles  ■  ■  and  fine  glossy  ccats. 


Beacon  Dog  Food  (meal  or  pellets) 
does  not  require  supplements.  It’s 
easy  to  feed  .  -  •  and  economical. 


Available  in  meal  or  pellet  form 
at  all  authorized  Beacon  Dealers. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  20  '  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


SAVE 


•  Breed(h’g'^ees  lower  for  aver¬ 

age  herd  than  i'bst  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  '/v 

•  A  good  prgdifcTrtp  cow  in  the 
bull  spgce'.wiljt^p'qy  breeding 
costs  .foY+h'ii  ^H.tji’Je  herd. 

•  Carefu.t;$ire-s'e.lection  keeps 
producfio’iiC  up'.;'*-}.;. 

In  any  cose,  if  you're  locafcd  in  Niw  York  State  or  western 
Vermont,  get  oil  the  facts  about  artificial  breeding  through 
any  one  of  120  local  units  affiliated  with  NYABC.  Writ* 
today  to: 


n  w  ork  l^^reeders' 


ooperative 


R.  F.  D.  2 


Inc.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


244th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.  1  at  10:00  A.  M. 
135  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Large  Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON 
CO.,  N.  Y. 

All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  blood  tested, 
many  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State, 
majority  calfhood  vaccinated. 

— 100  Fresh  and  nearby  springers  (about  50 
are  first  calf  heifers) 

— 20  Bulls,  ready  for  service, 

— 15  Bred  and  ()pen  Heifers, 

It’s  America’s  oldest  established  Registered 
Holstein  Cattle  sale  where  you  can  buy  with 
absolute  confidence. 

YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  BUY  CHEAPER  AT 
EARLVILLE— AND  GET  MORE  FOR  YOUR 
MONEY. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

Schoharie  County  Dispersal 

82  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  10  at  10:00  A.  M. 

Julius  Westheimer  selling  at  his  farm  2  miles 
west  of  MIDDLEBURG  on  Route  30,  ten 
miles  east  of  Cobleskill. 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated. 
20  first  calf  heifers;  50  bred  heifers,  many 
due  soon;  12  open  yearlings;  4  bulls  in¬ 
cluding  3  ready  for  heavy  service  from  high 
record  dams. 

BEAUTIFUL  OFFERING,  well-grown,  nice 
condition.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.  in  big 
tent. 

JULIUS  WESTHEIMER,  Owner,  Middle- 
burg,  N.  'Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Wm.  O'Neil  Dispersal,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
Thursday,  August  25,  at  1:00  P.  M. 

A  select  farmer-  breeder’s  herd  of  23  head.  II  Cows.  5 
bred  Heifers,  7  Open  Heifers.  6  fresh  and  nearly  all 
other  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers  due  hy  Feh.  Herd  nega¬ 
tive:  young  cattle  calfhood  vaccinated.  Herd  blood  test¬ 
ed  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK.  ALDEN  CO.. 
132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 
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An  Off  Wheat  Year 

By  Theodora  R.  Jenness 

FOREWORD 

I 

The  Youth’s  Companion  has  long  been 
out  of  print,  but  in  the  next  few  is¬ 
sues  of  American  Agriculturist  our  read¬ 
ers  can  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
on  this  page  an  absorbing  story  which 
we  have  taken  from  the  pages  of  the 
Youth’s  Companion  in  1895. 

In  previous  chapters,  Hal  Chadman, 
young  grain  elevator  manager,  reluctantly 
rejects  Pamela  Simpson’s  wheat,  which 
had  been  'stuffed  with  gravel  by  her  half¬ 
wit  brother  Danny.  The  next  evening, 
Danny  at  the  instigation  of  Jake  Ryer- 
son,  tries  to  burn  down  the  elevator  and 
is  trapped  within  the  pit  by  a  broken 
ladder.  Pamela,  warned  by  Mrs.  Ryerson, 
goes  after  Danny  and  rescues  him  and 
saves  the  elevator.  Danny  falls  ill  as  the 
result  of  exposure  to  the  bitter  cold  on 
the  way  home  that  night.  Some  days  lat¬ 
er,  Pam  meets  Hal  Chadman  in  the  woods 
and  tells  him  that  Danny  must  have  a 
doctor. 

CHAPTER  V 

O  see  strong,  proud  Pam 
break  down  and  cry  woefully 
in  her  grief  for  Danny  was 
a  thing  so  moving  to  Hal 
Chadman  that  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak.  He  turned  his 
head  aside  not  to  embarrass  her  while 
she  struggled  fiercely  to  regain  self- 
control.  The  horses  before  the  bobsled 
seemed  to  share  Pam’s  woe.  The  sick 
one  sidled  weakly,  propping  himself 
against  his  mate,  and  heaved  a  labored 
breath.  Hal’s  restless  pacer,  harnessed 
to  the  cutter  down  the  road,  sent  up 
a  sharp,  imperative  neigh,  shook  his 
bells  and  pawed  the  snow,  impatient  to 
be  off. 

“I’m  sorry  Danny  is  so  ill,’’  Hal  pres¬ 
ently  said.  “Why  did  you  delay  so  long 
to  call  the  doetor?” 

“We  wuz  owin’  him  a  lot  fur  doetor- 
in’  paw’s  rheumatiz,  and  I  reekoned 
as  he  knowed  about  the  store  bill,  too, 
he  would  be  skeered  about  his  own  bill, 
an’  would  hate  to  come.  He  happened 
to  be  in  the  store  the  other  day  when 
Tibbs,  that  keeps  the  store,  wuz  blow- 
in’  me  sky-high  fur  runnin’  so  in  debt 
fur  candy  an’  terbaccer.  Tibbs  de¬ 
clared  ’twuz  stealin’,  runnin’  up  a  bill 
fur  what  wa’n’t  necessary.  When  I  tole 
him  they  wuz  necessary,  Tibbs  jest 
shouted,  an’  some  others  that  wuz 
standin’  round  jined  in.” 

“I’d  like  to  put  them — ”  Chadman 
muttered,  and  then  repressed  himself. 

He  knew,  for  he  had  made  inquiries 
about  the  Simpson  family,  that  Pam 
had  drawn  upon  herself  much  censure 
for  what  seemed  her  reckless  pamp¬ 
ering  of  Danny’s  and  her  father’s  ap¬ 
petites  for  candy  and  tobacco.  Indeed, 
he  had  himself  blamed  the  girl  for 
so  spending  money,  in  their  stress  of 
circumstances.  But  now  all  at  once  he 
was  disposed  to  clemency  in  his  judg¬ 
ment.  Perhaps,  thought  he,  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  those  morbid  appetites  must  be 
satisfied,  and  so  the  candy  and  tobacco 
were  necessaries. 

“I  think  you’re  wrong  in  your 
opinion  of  the  doctor,”  he  observed, 
gently.  “Doctors  have  to  live,  of  course, 
but'  they  are  .Jcind-hearted,  as  a  rule, 
and  take  more  interest  in  setting 
patients  on  their  feet  than  in  pursuing 
people  for  their  pay.  However,  we  can 
easily  arrange  about  those  bills.  My 
sister  Ruth  has  written  father  of  your 
bravery  in  our  behalf  upon  the  ice,  and 


he  has  begged  the  privilege  of  reward¬ 
ing  you  through  her,  if  you  will  not 
accept'  a  reward  from  me.” 

“Don’t  you  put  him  up  to  payin’ 
them  bills,”  was  her  alarmed  remon¬ 
strance.  “Mind  jest  what  I  tell  you!” 
Her  black  eyes  flashed  a  threatening 
glance  across  the  horses,  and  Hal  ut¬ 
tered  a  helpless  sigh. 

“I  didn’t  think  the  doctor’d  say  he 
wouldn’t  come,  point-blank;  I  thought 
he  wouldn’t  wanter  come,  an’  I’d  jest 
hate  to  hev  him  grudgin’  Danny  ev’ry 
pill  an’  powder.  I  wuz  thinkin’  if  you’d 
go  security,  an’  sign  a  note  fur  paw, 
we’d  set  the  doctor’s  mind  at  rest,  an’ 
he  would  take  an  interest  in  Danny’s 
case.  I  reckon  we  could  turn  ourselves 
to  pay  the  note  when  it  wuz  due. 

“It  goes  agin  the  grain  to  ask  you, 
but — I  dunno  what  to  do.  I’m  jest 
afeard  that  Danny’s  goin'  to  die. 
Gracious  mercy,  I’m  clear  broke  in 
two!”  and  with  a  piteous  wail,  Pam 
dropped  her  head  upon  the  bony  horse 
and  shook  with  sobs. 

“Miss  Simpson,”  said  Hal,  very  re¬ 
spectfully,  “you  must  let  us  help  you 
in  your  trouble.  Your  pride  will  not 
be  good  if  it  hinders  Danny  getting 
all  he  needs.  You  can  pay  for  every¬ 
thing  in  time;  but  anybody  is  liable 
to  be  out  of  cash  occasionally.  "We  will 
make  the  note  later;  now  I  will  make 
haste  to  send  the  doctor.  My  sister 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  supply  what 
may  be  needed  in  your  father’s  family 
till  you  can  make  some  turn  to  free 
yourself  from  this  hard  strait.” 

Pam  looked  up  with  tear-wet,  grate¬ 
ful  eyes,  but  with  her  pride  still  un¬ 
subdued. 

“I’ll  be  thankful  if  you’ll  help  me 
with  the  note,”  she  said.  “But  you 
mustn’t  spile  it  all  by  layin’  plans  to 
some  charity  dodge,  pretendin’  it’s  a 
jest  reward.  The  doctor’s  all  I  want 
o’  you  now.  Nothin’  else,  I  thank  you 
kindly,  only  that  I  wish  you’d  call  at 
Ransom  Talbot’s,  first  house  jest  up 
yonder  in  the  left-hand  road.  I  reckon, 
if  he  ain’t  too  busy.  Curt  would  fetch 
their  bosses  an’  hitch  on  an’  haul  the 
wood  to  town,  an’  try  to  sell  it.  He  can 
take  pay  fur  his  work  from  what  the 
wood  will  bring  an’  mebbe  git  a  little 
that  we  need  besides.  Ask  him  to  come 
by  our  house  an’  stop  a  minute  if  he 
hauls  the  load.  I’ll  hev  the  sick  hoss  in 
the  barn,  so  he  won’t  ketch  the 
disease.” 

“Have  you  far  to  lead  the  horses?” 
Hal  inquired. 

“A  little  piece  beyond  the  turn  an’ 
up  a  lane.  I’ll  git  the  sick  one  home 
all  right.” 

Chadman  was  soon  in  conference 
with  Mr.  Talbot,  whom  he  found  in 
the  cattleyard  replacing  rails  that  a 
steer  had  broken  down  in  trying  to 
jump  the  fence. 

“Curt  will  haul  the  wood  all  right,” 
the  farmer  said,  when  Hal  had  told 
him  the  story.  “He’s  out  yonder  pitch- 
in’  down  a  load  of  hay  jest  now.” 

He  pointed  with  his  hammer  to  a 
clump  of  Ijaystacks  upon  one  of  which 
stood  stalwart  Curt,  brandishing  a 
loaded  pitchfork. 

“The  rub  will  be  to  sell  that  kind 
of  wood,”  said  Talbot,  with  a  friendly 
interest  in  his  moderate  tone.  “I  drove 
through  Simpson’s  timber  yisterday. 


an’  saw  Pamely  choppin’  down  some 
saplin’s.  I  reminded  her  that  ’twa’n’t 
good  management  to  be  cuttin’  off  the 
risin’  generation,  but  she  fired  a  charge 
of  buckshot  from  them  eyes  of  her, 
an’  told  me  not  to  lose  my  appetite 
a-worryin’  over  her  mismanagement. 
She  cooled  down  in  a  minute,  though, 
an’  said  she  hadn’t  time  to  whack  away 
on  bigger  trees.  The  case  was  urgent, 
I  expect.” 

“I  think  my  engineer  will  buy  the 
wood,”  said  Hal.  “His  wife  has  boarders 
and  no  doubt  is  using  quite  a  quantity 
of  green  wood  in  her  heating  stoves.” 

“Exactly.  ’Tis  agin  the  laws  of  health 
an’  close  economy  to  keep  the  boarders 
overheated,”  Talbot  said. 

Hal  smiled  dejectedly  and  broke  out, 
“Mr.  Talbot,  isn’t  there  some  way  to 
relieve  the  Simpson  family  and  prevent 
that  girl  from  chopping  wood?  You 
say  that  she  was  in  the  timber  yester¬ 
day.  She  watched  all  night  with  that 
afflicted  brother,  who  is  very  ill,  and 
has  been  out  again  this  morning.  In 
the  name  of  all  that  is  humane,  why 
can’t  we  stop  such  work?” 

The  farmer  finished  clawing  from  the 
post  a  broken  nail  to  wjbich  he  had 
attached  his  hammer,  after  which  he 
looked  Hal  over  with  inquiring  sur¬ 
prise. 

“I’m  pleased  to  see  you’ve  got  a 
spark  of  feelin’,  after  all,  young  boss,” 
he  presently  remarked.  “I  ’lowed  you 
was  the  son  an’  gran’son  of  rock-ribbed 
mernoperlists.  I  confess  my  fist  was  all 
drawed  back  to  knock  you  endways 
when  you  made  that  girl  take  back  her 
wheat  the  other  week.” 

“Don’t  talk  of  it,”  said  Chadman, 
with  pain  in  his  fine-cut  face.  “She  has 
repaid  me  in  a  way  I  little  dreamed  of. 
Why,  she  saved  my  sister  and  me  from 
skating  into  the  river,  and  did  it  at 
the  risk  of  her  life.”  He  regretted  that 
he  could  not  sound  the  praise  of  her 
courageous  efforts  on  the  evening  of 
the  fire. 

“That’s  Pamely,  out  an’  out.  She’s 
true  grit,”  Talbot  said,  admiringly. 
“Handsome  as  a  steel  engravin’,  too, 
for  all  she’s  so  pinched  and  overworked. 
Wal,  I  did  think  you  was  hard  on  her 
that  day,  but  business  is  business,  even 
if  it  is  elevator  business.  I  know  you 
had  to  refuse  the  wheat.  Hain’t  fixed 
a  plan  to  git  it  again,  I  reckon?” 

“No,”  lamented  Chadman.  “She 

HILL  PASTURES 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

Where  earth  meets  sky,  or 
so  it  seems. 

Young  cattle  graze  the 
summer  long. 

Drinking  from  the  mountain 
streams. 

Clear  and  cold  and  edged 
with  mint. 

Here  the  brown  thrush  sings 
her  song. 

Here  stecpiebush  and  mul- 
len  grow 

Where  lichened  stone  and 
boulder  hint 

A  time  gone  by  cons  ago. 
Upon  these  pasture  slopes 
so  high. 

It  seems  earth  almost 
touches  sky. 


won’t  let  me  have  it  now  on  any  terms. 
The  fact  is  that  from  my  having 
marked  it  ‘No  Grade,’  and  the  ridicule 
of  that  atrocious  Ryerson,  she  seems 
to  have  become  so  sensitive  about  the 
wheat  that  she  considers  it  unfit  for 
sale  at  any  price.” 

“About  right,  ain’t  she?”  Talbot 
asked. 

“Some  of  it  might  do  to  grind  for 
low-grade  flour,”  replied  Hal,  “after 
going  through  the  cleaning  process, 
and  the  leavings  could  be  used  for 
feed.” 

“The  buyers  from  the  big  towns 
ain’t  a-roamln’  round  at  large  this  year 
as  much  as  common,  or  there’d  be  a 
chance  that  one  o’  them  would  take 
it  off  her  hands,”  said  Talbot.  “I’d  be 
glad  if  we  could  hatch  up  some  spry 
scheme  to  help  the  Simpsons.  Them 
two  ole  folks  ain’t  high-headed,  but 
Pamely  has  the  say-so,  an’  she’d  fast 
for  forty  days  an’  forty  nights  before 
she’d  eat  a  crumb  of  charity  bread.” 

Hal  knit  his  brows  and  leaned  his 
arms  upon  the  fence  in  puzzled  thought. 
The  farmer  drove  a  long  nail  through 
the  outer  section  of  the  rail  and 
clinched  it  in  the  post  with  four  de¬ 
cisive  blows. 

“Simpson’s  got  a  tamarack  swamp 
that  might  be  put  to  use  for  railroad 
ties,”  suggested  Talbot.  “Tom  an’  Cui’t 
was  sayin’  last  week  that  they  wouldn’t 
mind  to  have  a  job  at  hewin’  ties  this 
winter,  as  the  crop  was  poor  an’  times 
is  ruther  close  with  us.  I  reckon  my 
wife’s  nephew,  livin’  on  the  other  sec¬ 
tion  line,  would  grind  his  axe  an’  turn 
in  with  the  boys  a-cuttin’  ties  in  Simp¬ 
son’s  swamp,  on  shares,  if  someone  that 
could  be  relied  on  had  a  contract  with 
a  railroad  company  an’  would  be  sure 
to  take  ’em  off  their  hands.” 

Hal  started  from  his  stranded  atti¬ 
tude  against  the  fence  and  grasped  the 
farmer’s  horny  hand. 

“If  I  don’t  secure  a  contract  for  sup¬ 
plying  ties.  I’ll  eat  my  hat!”  he  said. 
“The  owner  of  a  tamarack  swamp  can 
make  fair  profit  from  those  ties,  so  I’ve 
been  told,  if  the  contractor  doesn’t 
grasp  it  all  himself  by  beating  down 
the  price.  Miss  Simpson  surely  would 
consent  to  this  arrangement.” 

“Well,  I  shouldn’t  think  she  would  be 
cranky  over  such  a  chance  to  turn  the 
swamp  to  some  account;  but  one  cant 
never  tell.  That  girl’s  chin  does  go  up 
when  one  is  least  expectin’  it,”  was 
Talbot’s  answer.  “Curt  might  ask  her 
when  he  hauls  the  wood  past  Simp¬ 
son’s.” 

“He  would  probably  succeed  in  gain¬ 
ing  her  consent  much  better  than  I 
should  myself,”  said  Hal.  “I  fancy  that 
your  son  is  on  good  terms  with  her,  or 
she  would  not  have  sent  for  him  to  hau 
the  wood.” 

“There  ain’t  no  discount  on  the  terms 
as  far  as  Curt’s  concerned.  They’re  fu 
and  runnin’  over  so  far  as  Curt  goes. 
And  all  my  family  an’  I  are  frien’ly  to¬ 
ward  Pamely.  But  we  might  as  well  lay 
out  to  shake  han’s  with  a  cactus,  an^ 
set  down  arfi  give  our  time  to  diggi^ 
out  the  prickles.”  _  „ 

“The  cactus  has  a  splendid  flower, 
observ^ed  Hal.  “It  is  very  fragrant,  an 
capable  of  great  improvem-cnt  un  e 
careful  cultivation.”  .  , 

“Golly— I’ll  tell  that  to  Curt,”  crie 
Talbot.  “It’ll  tickle  him  ti-emenju^ 
Why,  that  would  do  to  print. 
turned  it  off  tiptop  —  excusin 
there  prickles  with  the  flower. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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CONTEST:  Winners  in  the  Clark 
“Cutaway”  Wonder  Disker  Contest 
have  been  announced  by  ORKIL, 
INC.,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  The 
winners  are:  Albert  Eggleton,  R.F. 
D.  No.  1,  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  Marshall  S. 
Hodson,  Longridge  Farm,  Meredith, 
N.  H. ;  Fred  L.  Jewett,  R.F.D.  No. 
2,  Marshfield,  Vt. ;  Richard  H.  Mer¬ 
ritt,  Old  Farms,  Farmington,  Conn. ; 
Wallace  R.  Kelley,  Ashfield,  Mass. ; 
and  William  O.  Ball,  Block  Island, 
R.  I. 

Each  winner  will  receive  a  new 
8-24  Clark  “Cutaway”  Wonder 
Disker. 

UNLOADER:  gehl  brothers 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  West 
Bend,  Wisconsin,  will  be  very  glad 
to  send  any  American  Agriculturist 
reader  a  12-page  booklet  explain¬ 
ing  the  Gehl  Forage  Harvester  and 
0  circular  describing  the  company's 
new  wagon  unioader.  The  wagon 
unloader  operates  from  the  forage 
blower  and  eliminates  the  need  for 
a  separate  unit  when  unloading 
forage. 

SPRAY  TENDER:  A  new  spray 
rig  tender  has  been  added  to  the 
Gorman-Rupp  line.  It  serves  both 
as  a  water  wagon  and  scientific 
spray  mixer  in  one.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  from  the  GOR¬ 
MAN-RUPP  COMPANY,  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio. 

BUGS:  A  "Pest  Control  Guide"  is 
available  from  the  SHERWIN-WIL¬ 
LIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland  1, 
Ohio.  This  bulletin  contains  over 
100  pages,  is  well  illustrated  and 
is  full  of  tables  giving  definite  di¬ 
rections  for  the  control  of  insects 
and  diseases  of  farm  crops  and 
animals.  If  you  would  like  a  copy, 
send  20  cents  to  THE  SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Agricultural 
Chemicals  Division,  101  Prospect 
Avenue  NW,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 

FOUR-H:  “The  Church  and  4-H 
Clubs”  is  the  title  of  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  booklet  written  by  T.  A. 
“Dad”  Erikson,  known  as  the 
‘father  of  the  Mirinesota  4-H  Move¬ 
ment.’  Copies  of  this  booklet  are 
available  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Service,  GENERAL  MILLS, 
INC.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

BRUSH:  "Weedone  Brush  Killer 
32"  is  the  name  of  a  new  product 
manufactured  by  the  AMERICAN 
CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY  of 
Ambler,  Pa.  In  addition  to  2,4-D 
this  product  contains  a  new  chemi¬ 
cal  known  as  2-4-5T  which,  the 
manufacturer  states,  is  less  harm¬ 
ful  to  nearby  vegetation  than 
3/4-D,  but  gives  excellent  kill  on 
woody  plants. 

HEAT:  Catalog  3A  of  the  COLE¬ 
MAN  COMPANY, ‘INC.,  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  gives  excellent  informa¬ 
tion  about  automatic  gas  '  floor 
furnaces. 


This  heavy  duty  self-feeding  hammer 
.  '*h  drives  a  V*  inch  staple  with  a 
*">3le  blow  is  called  the  BOSTITCH.  It 
olds  50  staples  and  is  adapted  for 
®ncing,  shingling,  making  crates  and 
other  uses.  You  can  get  de- 
•^tiptiv'e  material  by  writing  to  De¬ 
partment  B.  J.,  BOSTITCH,  Westerly, 
^o«fe  Island. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

make  up  poetry,  young  boss?” 

“I  once  composed  an  ode  to  hard  Red 
Fife,”  smiled  Hal.  “Now  I’d  like  to  be 
quite  sure,  before  I  drive  off,  that  your 
son  will  wish  to  haul  the  load.” 

“  ’Twon’t  take  two  seconds  to  make 
sure.  Oh-h,  Cur-r-t!  th-i-i-s  wa-a-y!” 

The  long-drawn  shout  was  like  the 
call  of  one  in  deep  distress.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  Curt  was  reconnoitering  the 
stockyard  from  the  stack.  He  stuck  the 
pitchfork  upright  in  the  hay,  and  leav¬ 
ing  Tom  to  carry  on  the  double  work 
of  tossing  down  and  leveling  off,  slid 
briskly  to  the  ground  and  started  for 
the  yard. 

Curt  was  a  great,  brawny,  handsome 
young  man  of  twenty-one.  His  honest 
face  took  on  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
when  he  learned  that  Pam  had  honored 
him  with  a  request  that  he  would  haul 
her  wood  to  town.  Pulling  off  a  buck¬ 
skin  mitten,  he  began  to  whisk  the  hay¬ 
seed  from  his  clothes  as  if  to  make  im¬ 
mediate  preparations  for  the  start. 

“Better  wait  an’  line  up  with  a  hearty 
dinner  on  the  stroke  of  twelve,”  advised 
his  father,  giving  Hal  a  sly  glance  at 
Curt’s  eagerness.  “Twouldn’t  do  to 
start  off  with  them  saplin’  choppin’s  on 
an  empty  stomach.  It  may  take  some 
time  to  sell  ’em,  an’  you’ll  need  to  be 
well  fortified  with  hearty  victuals.” 

“Blessed  if  I  hain’t  jest  a  mind  to 
haul  the  load  past  Simpson’s  an’  cut 
round  the  section  line  back  here  an’ 
change  the  saplin’  sticks  for  somethin’ 
fit  to  sell,”  said  Curt,  with  a  thoughtful 
glance  toward  the  dooryard,  where  a 
big  supply  of  seasoned  wood  was 
corded  up. 

“That  wouldn’t  do,’’  replied  his 
father.  ‘She’d  detect  the  difference  in 
the  price,  an’  find  out  where  you  sold 
it,  an’  investigate.  Wouldn’t  you  be 
ketched  out  in  a  howlin’  tempest  then!” 

Curt  seemed  to  wince  at  the  idea,  but 
did  not  reply  directly.  He  heartily  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan  of  getting  out  the  ties, 
and  saw  no  reason  why  the  work  could 
not  begin  next  morning. 

“Well,”  said  Chadman,  “I’ll  be  in  my 
office  when  you  reach  the  station.  You 
can  call,  and  if  I  get  an  order  from 
the  engineer  I  will  show  you  where  to 
take  the  wood.  You  can  report  to  me 
Miss  Simpson’s  views  about  the  ties.  If 
she  consents  to  having  them  got  out, 
you  had  better  set  about  it  with\a  rush.” 

“I’ll  fetch  ’em  in  myself,”  said  Tal¬ 
bot,  “while  the  boys  keep  on  a-hewin’.” 

Having  so  arranged  the  matter, 
Chadman  took  his  leave,  and  spun  back 
to  the  station  at  his  horse’s  swiftest 
pace. 

Hal  was  not  on  constant  duty  at  the 
elevator,  since  the  wheat  had  mostly 
been  delivered,  for  the  engineer  could 
weigh  and  sample  what  was  now 
brought  in  and  save  the  samples  for 
the  manager’s  inspection. 

‘That's  a  tasty  an’  respec’ful  way 
he’s  got  of  callin’  her  Mis  Simpson,” 
Curt  observed,  reflectively,  when  Hal 
was  gone.  “Switched  if  I  hain’t  half  a 
mind  to  take  it  up  myself.” 

Talbot  fixed  his  eyes  on  Curt  with 
some  solicitude  for  half  a  moment,  then 
roared  with  laughter,  while  Curt 
walked  indignantly  away. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Hal  had  sent 
the  doctor  to  Simpson’s,  had  secured 
an  order  for  Pam’s  saplings  from  his 
engineer,  and  was  awaiting  Curt’s  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  elevator. 

Talbot’s  strong,  quick  horses  made 
good  time,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  Curt  had  the  bobsled  emp¬ 
tied  of  the  load.  He  then  returned  to 
Chadman’s  office  to  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  tamai'ack  swamp. 

‘‘I  found  Miss  Simpson  cryin’  fit  to 
break  her  heart,  for  Danny’s  worse,” 
he  said  to  Hal,  “but  she  braced  up  an’ 
heard  the  proposition  an’  talked  busi¬ 
ness  with  surprisin’  pluck.  She  says 
she’ll  let  us  cut  the  ties  an’  give  her 
half  the  profits,  if  you  can  show  a  con¬ 
tract  that  they’ll  be  accepted  straight 
off  by  some  railroad  company.  She’s 
heard  somehow  that  railroad  ties  are 


pilin’  up  too  thick  an’  fast  in  Minne- 
soty,  an’  declares  she  ain’t  a-goin’  to 
have  you  payin’  out  your  money  for 
the  tamarack  in  advance,  an’  runnin’ 
risks  of  losin’  by  it.  Ole  folks  didn’t 
seem  to  be  so  set  about  you’re  showin’ 
up  the  contract,  but  Miss  Simpson 
squelched  ’em  with  a  look.”  Curt  spoke 
with  great  dignity. 

“I’ll  keep  the/ wires  hot  until  I  get  a 
contract,”  Hal  responded,  taking  up 
his  pen  to  write  a  telegram.  “I  will  de¬ 
liver  it  to  you,  if  possible,  about  dark, 
when  I  shall  be  out  of  your  way  again. 
You’d  better  plan  to  set  about  the  work 
tomorrow  morning.  How  about  those 
scant  supplies  you  were  to  purchase 
for  Miss  Simpson  with  the  money  for 
the  wood?” 

Curt  drew  out  a  small  amount  of 
silver  from  a  parting  of  his  leather 
wallet,  spreading  it  upon  his  broad  red 
palm  in  dubious  calculation. 

“  ’Tain’t  a  patchin’  to  the  sum  that’s 
needed.  An’  she  made  me  promise  that 
I’d  take  out  fifty  cents  to  pay  for  haul¬ 
in’,  or  she’d  fetched  me  up  right  there! 
She  knows  the  value  of  everything — 
and  hang  it,  there’s  no  getting  round 
her  spunk  and  pride.  I’ve  just  got 
to  do  as  she’d  order,  or  she’d  snap  my 
head  off.  I’ll  have  to  git  a  half  sack  of 
flour;  there  ain’t  money  for  a  big  one. 
And  the  ole  man’s  got  to  have  a  layin’ 
in  of  tobaccer — blast  his  tintype! 

“Danny’s  too  bad  off  for  candy.  When 
I  ast  if  he’d  be  wantin’  some.  Miss 
Simpson  turned  as  pale  as  death  an’ 
told  me  no.  He  seems  to  have  pneu- 
mony,  an’  I’m  thinkin’  they  hain’t  had 
the  doctor,  but  I  didn’t  ask  no  ques¬ 
tions,  fearin’  I  should  hit  a  tender  sub¬ 
ject.  Well,  good  day.  Scratch  off  that 
telegram  an’  send  it  buzzin’.” 

Fastening  his  coonskin  overcoat. 
Curt  left  the.  office  for  the  grocery 
store. 

A  little  later  the  division  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  certain  line  of  railroad  in 
the  Northwest  read  this  telegram : 

“Must  have  a  contract  for  supplying 
tamarack  ties.  Not  large.  Three  men 
all  winter.  Very  urgent.  Don’t  refuse, 
old  fellow.  Wire  at  once. 

Halford  Chadman,  Jr.” 

(To  be  continued). 

—  A.A.  — 

THE  CARDIFF  GIANT 

The  publication  of  THE  CARDIFF 
GIANT,  a  regional  play  by  A.  M. 
Drummond  and  Robert  E.  Gard,  is  an 
important  event  to  everybody  interest¬ 
ed  in  a  good  stage  show  and  in  New 
York  State  history.  Out  of  the  fabulous 
story  of  the  fake  stone  giant  dug  up 
at  Cardiff,  N.  Y.,  in  1869,  Professors 
Drummond  and  Gard  have  made  a  live¬ 
ly  and  colorful  comedy,  full  of  spec¬ 
tacle,  excitement  and  good  laughs. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  today  that'  the 
fake  giant  (now  on  exhibit  at  the 
Farmers’  Museum  in  Cooperstown,  N. 
Y.)  once  fooled  so  many  thousands  of 
people,  including  clergymen,  scientists, 
professors,  and  sound  citizens.  Some 
thought  it  to  be  a  fossilized  human 
being,  perhaps  one  of  the  giants  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible;  others  believed  it 
to  be  an  ancient  statue.  Everybody 
hurried  to  see  it,  and  the  admission 
receipts  became  so  great  that  P.  T. 
Barnum  offered  to  buy  it  for  $150,000. 

President  Andrew  D.  White  of  Cor¬ 
nell  was  one  of  the  few  persons  who 
saw  that  the  giant  was  a  fake.  His 
jown  first-hand  account  of  the  monster 
and  of  the  way  folj^s  swallowed  it 
whole  is  included  in  the  book  as  an  ap¬ 
pendage  to  the  play.  Also  included  is 
the  music  for  songs  used  in  the  play: 
“The  E-RI-E”,  “There’s  a  Light  in  the 
Valley”,  “John  Brown’s  Body”,  “When 
the  Mists  Have  Rolled  Away”,  and 
“Annie  Lisle.” 

THE  CARDIFF  GIANT  is  published 
by  the  Cornell  University  Press, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  sells  for  $2.25.  It’s 
a  play  to  be  acted,  read,  and  enjoyed, 
and  we  especially  recommend  it  for  use 
on  any  occasion  when  a  good  “New 
York  State  show”  is  in  demand.. 
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Rural  Radio 


FM  Network 


-  where  SUMMER 
LISTENING  means 
FARM  PROFITS! 


FM 


means  many  things  to 


Northeast  agriculture. 


One  thing  it  means  on 


RURAL  RADIO 
NETWORK 


is  the  quickest  and  most  complete 
radio  service  in  the  State  on 


Farm  Markets 


10:05  a.m.  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Menands  poultry  and  pro¬ 
duce  prices 

11 :05  a.  m.  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Menands,  New 
York  City  produce;  Buffalo 
livestock  prices 

12:40  p.m.  New  York  City  eggs; 
Empire,  Buffalo,  Jersey  City 
livestock ;  complete  state 
produce  roundup. 

7;05a.  m.  New  York  City  early 
produce;  summary  of  pre¬ 
vious  day’s  egg  and  produce 
market  trends. 

12:20  p.m.  Saturday  —  weekly 
livestock  trends. 

And  something  NEW  has  been 
added — 


Troy,  N.  Y.  92,3  Me. 

Rural  Radio  Network’s  eighth 
upstate  station  serving  the  capi¬ 
tal  district  and  upper  Hudson 
Valley. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
AND 

100,000  FARMERS 
merged  in  FM  ... 


Rural  Radio  FM  Network 


WFNF  Wethersfield  107.7  Me 
WVBT  Bristol  Center  101.9  Me 
WVCIN  DeRuyter  105.1  Me 
WVCV  Cherry  Valley  101.9  Me 
WVBN  Turin  107.7  Me 

WSLB-FM  Ogdensburg  106.1  Me 
WFLY  Troy  92.3  Me 

WHCU-FM  Ithaca  97.3  Me 


Watch  for  this  column  each  issue 
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FALL  FASHION  BOOK 

When  ordering  patterns,  odd  20 
cents  extra  for  our  new  FALL-WIN¬ 
TER  FASHION  BOOK  which  has  over 
150  pattern  designs  for  all  ages. 


OR  THE  fall  semester,  school 
belles  have  a  choice  of  sil¬ 
houettes.  Suits  generally 

_  follow  new  narrow  lines, 

while  dresses  range  from 
full-skirted  to  slimmer  gore  treatment. 

Skirts  are  settled  at  the  mid-calf 
length.  Pockets  and  panels  make  the 
major  style  details,  pockets  because  of 
size,  shape  and  location.  Separates 
such  as  skirt,  blouse,  weskit  and  jacket 
are  more  important  than  ever.  Parts 
can  be  matched  to  make  an  outfit  or 
worn  separately. 

Crisp  fabrics,  faille,  taffeta,  velvet, 
broadcloth  and  silk  are  current  fav¬ 
orites,  with  tweeds,  mostly  smooth, 
strongly  in  vogue.  Also,  wool  jerseys, 
often  in  tri-color  combinations;  cordu¬ 
roys  in  new  colors,  and  velvet  to  touch 
off  collars,  cuffs  and  pockets  of  crisp 
fabrics. 

Little  Sister  gets  in  the  style  with 
circular  peplum  and  turnover  collar  on 
Frock  No.  2376.  The  small-patterned 
chambrays  are  excellent  for  this. 

Smartly  Scotch-styled,  pleated 
jumper,  jacket  and  blouse  outfit  No. 
2334  makes  an  ideal  combination  for 
your  back-to-school  little  girl.  The  be- 
ribboned  Scotch  hat,  of  clan  plaid  to 
match  the  outfit,  is  No.  2952. 

Jumper  No.  2001  just  naturally  calls 
for  classroom  corduroy.  Big  pockets 
earmark  it  for  this  season. 

Double-duty  dresses  always  score 
high  in  the  wardrobe.  The  detachable 
peplum  does  things  for  becoming  dress 
No.  3076. 

A  jumper  with  plenty  of  blouses  is  a 
“must”;  flared  basque  model  No.  2419, 
for  the  slightly  older  crowd,  features  , 
a  rounded  collar  blouse. 

It’s  both  easy  and  smart  to  make 
your  own  hat  and  bag  set.  No.  3859 
cuts  in  one  size  and  is  not  too  difficult 
to  make. 

Smartly  styled  in  its  zippered  clos¬ 
ing  and  back  panel  of  pleats,  No.  3051 
is  simplicity  itself  to  cut  and  sew.  This 
miracle  dress  has  only  three  pieces  in 
its  pattern. 

No.  2007  is  a  becoming  beret — an  ac¬ 
cent  to  add  interest  to  all  your  cos¬ 
tumes.  Pattern  includes  also  a  calot, 
scalloped  bag  and  shoulder  bag. 


A  new  cuff-sleeved  casual  is  No. 
3094 — with  front  fullness  falling  in 
soft  gathers  between  new-style  prom¬ 
inent  skirt  pockets. 

No.  2503  presents  a  shirtwaist  spe¬ 
cial— see  the  pointedly  casual  collar, 
the  easy  flare  of  fullness  which  gives 
plenty  of  room  for  action. 

Here’s  the  indispensable  two-piecer! 
No.  2847  has  a  high-rising  neckline  in 
its  tie-waist  jacket  and  a  six-gore 
skirt  that  flares  subtly. 

Choose  your  own  version  of  weskit 
No.  2857,  U-neck  or  V-neck,  cap-sleeve 
or  sleeveless.  Either  is  important  in 
fall  costumes. 

You.,  can’t  have  too  many  blouses. 
No.  3053  ha^  the  new  plunge  neckline 
and  is  easily  made  with  cap  or  cuffed 
sleeves. 

Team  two  fabrics  to  give  a  brand 
new  effect  to  bolero  suit  No.  2981.  And 
note  the  walkaway  fullness. 

PATTERN  SIZES  AND 
REQUIREMENTS 

No.  2376 — 2-8;  size  4,  dress  and  panties, 
2%  yards  35-inch,  ^  yard  contrasting. 
No.  2334 — 2-8;  size  4,  jumper,  1%  yards 
54-inch;  jacket,  1%  yards  35-lnch;  blouse, 
1%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2952 — 19-22;  %  yard  18-inch  fabric 

with  %  yard  ribbon. 

No.  2001 — 6-14;  size  8,  jumper,  1%  yards 
35-inch;  blouse,  lYs  yards  35-inch. 

No.  3076 — 11-19;  size  13,  dress  and  peplum, 
31^  yards  39-inch  fabric. 

No.  2419 — 10-20;  size  16,  jumper,  3%  yards 
35-inch ;  blouse,  1%  yards  39-inch. 

No.  3859  cuts  in  one  size;  hat,  %  yard 
35-inch;  bag,  %  yard  35-inch. 

No.  3051 — 10-20;  size  16,  3)4  yards  39-inch 
fabric  or  2%  yards  54-inch. 

No.  2007 — cuts  in  one  size;  beret,  %  yard 
35-inch  fabric. 

No.  3094 — 9-19;  size  13.  2%  yards  54-inch 
fabric. 

No.  2503-10-20;  36-40;  size  16,  3%  yards 
54-inch  fabric. 

No.  2847-12-20;  36-46;  size  18,  3%  yards 
54-inch  fabric. 

No.  2857-12-20;  36-40;  size  16,  1%  yards 
54-inch  fabric  for  U-neck  version,  1% 
yards  for  V-neck  styling. 

No.  3053 — 10-20  ;  36-40;  size  16,  with  cap 
sleeves,  1%  yards  39-inch ;  cuffed  sleeves, 
2^^  yards  39-inch.. 

No.  2981 — 11-19;  Size  13,  skirt,  1%  yards 
54-inch;  bolero,  1%  yards  54-inch. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS 

Write  your  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  2 
cents  For  each  pattern  ordered.  Send 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PAT¬ 
TERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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Tomato  Herb  Stew  might  be  called  "Meat  Pie",  but  no  matter  which  it  is  called  it 
,  tastes  equally  good! 

Ottc 


By  LOUISE  PRICE  BELL 


IVE  your  meat  dishes  a  “new 
look”  now  and  then — and  a  new 
flavor  too;  then  add  them  to 
your  list  of  weekly  meat  fav¬ 
orites.  These  good  dishes  are  made 
from  the  thriftier  cuts  of  meat,  which 
helps  considerably  in  cutting  food 
costs.  Here  are  three  tempting  dishes 
that  you  won’t  be  able  to  resist: 


CURRIED  LAMB  WITH  RICE 

2  pounds  lean  lamb  breast,  I  cup  diced  celery 

shoulder  or  neck  2  small  onions,  sliced 

2  tablespoons  fat  I  teaspoon  chopped  parsley 

I  teaspoon  salt  '/a  cup  flour 

(4  teaspoon  pepper  I  teaspoon  curry  powder 

I  bay  leaf  2  tablespoons  cold  water 

Cube  meat  and  brown  in  hot  fat. 
Cover  with  boiling  water;  add  season¬ 
ings,  onion  and  parsley.  Cover  and 
cook  slowly  2  hours  or  until  meat  is 
tender.  Strain  stock;  reserve  2  cups. 
Mix  flour  and  curry  powder;  add  cold 
water  and  blend.  Stir  into  reserved 
stock;  cook  until  thick.  Add  meat  mix¬ 
ture.  Serve  in  fluffy  steamed  rice  ring 
and  garnish  with  greens.  Serve  with 
sliced  beets  and  onions  which  have 
stood  in  vinegar  for  several  hours. 


STEW  VARIATIONS 

MEAT:  Beef,  veal,  lamb  or  pork  may 
be  used  or  a  combination  of  one  or 
niore  of  these.  (Pork  is  not  used  fre¬ 
quently  for  stew).  Meat  may  be  brown¬ 
ed  or  not  before  simmering.  Browning 
the  meat  makes  a  deeper  colored  stew, 
also  gives  the  meat  more  flavor. 
liquid  :  Water,  bouillon,  tomato  juice, 
tomato  puree,  vegetable  juices  or  cook¬ 
ing  water  or  diluted  canned  soups. 
SEASONINGS;  Herbs,  spices,  onion  or 
garlic  (or  both),  celery  tops,  minced 
carrots,  parsley.  Dill  seed  and  caraway 
Seed  make  tasty  stew  seasonings. 
VEGETABLES :  Carrots,  onions  and 
potatoes  are  used  most  often.  To  keep 
stew  interesting  use  many  different 
Vegetables — whole  kernel  corn,  green 
beans,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  cauliflower, 
Brussels  sprouts. 


TOMATO  HERB  STEW 


2  pounds  beef  or  veal 
stew  meat 
2  tablespoons  flour 
I'/i  teaspoons  salt 
'/a  teaspoon  pepper 
'4  clove  garlic 


'/a  teaspoon  marjoram 
'/a  teaspoon  thyme 
I '4  cups  tomato  puree 
3  cups  water 
I/a  cup  onions,  chopped 
I  cup  diced  carrots 


Cut  meat  into  li/^  inch  cubes.  Flour 
^eat  and  brown  thoroughly  in  hot  lard 
cr  other  fat.  After  browning,  sprinkle 
generously  with  salt  and  pepper.  Mince 
garlic  and  add  to  meat  with  herbs,  to- 
rnato  puree,  onions,  carrots  and  water. 
Stir  well,  bring  to  a  boil,  then  turn  heat 
and  simmer  3  hours  for  beef,  2 
hours  for  veal.  Thicken  liquid  if  de- 
8ired  with  a  flour  and  water  paste. 


When  meat  and  carrots  are  tender, 
pour  mixture  into  casserole  dish,  top 
with  tiny  baking  powder  biscuits  and 
bake  in  quick  oven  (450  degrees  F.) 
until  biscuits  are  brown.  Garnish  with 
parsley. 

SPICY  VEAL  STEAKS 

1 1/2  pounds  veal  shoulder  I  teaspoon  ginger 

steaks  1 1/2  teaspoons  dry  mustard 

2  tablespoons  flour  2  onions,  sliced 

11/2  teaspoons  salt  %  cup  hot  water 

Wipe  meat  with  a  damp  cloth.  Mix 
flour,  salt,  ginger,  mustard  and  pound 
into  both  sides  of  meat.  Brown  meat 
on  one  side  in  2  tablespoons  hot  lard. 
Turn  and  brown  other  side.  Cover  with 
sliced  onions,  add  water,  cover  skillet 
and  cook  slowly  until  tender,  1  to 
hours.  Make  gravy  from  pan  drippings, 
using  half  milk  and  half  cream  or 
evaporated  milk.  Serve  on  steamed  rice 
with  buttered  carrot  cubes. 


FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  $ 

Just  out— our  FALL-WINTER  FASHION 
BOOK  presenting  current  fashions  and  new 
styles  to  come: 

The  coat  dress  with  giant  pockets  and  other 
pocket  casuals; 

Dolman  sleeves,  so  good  in  jersey; 

The  costume  look  in  ensembles  of  dresses 
with  their  own  jackets,  and  other  double-duty 
change-abouts ; 

Separates — blouses,  skirts,  jerkins,  jackets, 
weskits — reaching  a  new  high  in  fashion  im¬ 
portance  this  fall; 

Smart  accessories; 

Clothes  for  the  schoolgirl,  from  kindergar¬ 
ten  to  college; 

Home  frocks,  aprons,  lingerie; 

Dolls,  doll  clothes,  toys  and  other  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  for  early  sewing. 

Over  150  pattern  designs  for  you  to  make 
in  the  new  Fall  tweeds  and  jerseys,  satins  and 
velvets;  many  of  them  for  the  dominating 
theme  of  fabric  combinations. 

Send  now  for  your  copy,  price  20  cents. 
Order  from  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


“YeS/  indeedy! 

MyfaifellvfelSelfer 

made  this  new  CERTO  way!” 


Easier  and  Tastier! 

"Jelly  or  jam  is  so  easy  to  make 
with  Certo!  And  it  tastes 
better— more  like  the  real 
fresh  fruit.  That’s  because  you 
don’t  have  to  boil  and  boil!” 


Extra  Glasses! 


“And  you  get  half  again  as  much  from  the 
same  amount  of  fruit.  With  this  easy  Certo 
method  I  make  jams  and  jelly  much  more  often! 


WHAT  IS  CERTO  ?  Certo  is  a  highly  concentrated  fruit 
pectin  product,  and  pectin  is  the  natural  “jellying’’ 
substance  in  fruits.  It’s  simply  Nature’s  “jelly-helper." 


Ljeukh  oAtaito  ujJtL  CERTO 


A  Product  of  General  Foods 
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/.  Energy 

2.  Sweetness 


3.  More  Food  Flavor 

4.  Cleanliness 

5.  Full  Value 


MaIcp  MnnPV  Facilv  spare  time  plan.  Up 

mane  ITIUlicy  taoliya  to  joo%  profit,  no  experi¬ 
ence.  Show  unusual  Christmas,  Everyday  card  assort¬ 
ments,  Plastics.  Gleam  and  Glo.  Kiddles  Cards,  Wrap- 
pinfis.  Attractive  gift  items.  Bonus.  Special  offers.  Send 
today  for  free  samples  30  different  Christmas  cards  with 
name  50  for  $1.00  up.  Stationery,  Coasters. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 

100  Union  Ave.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


“Best  Line 
for  '49”  Christmas 
Cards  bring  you  the  extra  /• 
dollars!  It’s  enjoyable,  and  so 
easy,  to  sell  LEADER  Assortment21 
stunning  Christmas  Folders  for  just 
$1.  Friende.  others  buy  quickly  at  this 
amazina  low  price.  Yon  make  up  to 
100%  CLEAR.  CASH  PROFIT  per  box. 

BIG  LINE  or  FAST- SELLERS 

Inelades  Religrious,  Hamoroos.  Gift 
Wraps,  Everyday.  27  others.  Name* 
Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  low  as  SO  for 
$1.  Send  for  FREE  Imprint  Samples  and 
LEADER  Box  on  approval.  Do  it  NOWt 


50  for  n 

WITH  NAMB 


21Card  n 

_ 

r FRJENpSHJP  STUDIOS,  INC..  j 


592ADAMS  STREET,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


Name.. 


I  Address _  | 

j_Ct«w  ■-—z::z-—  —  zzzz:z-zz^——~—-zz:-A 
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B/  MARY  GEISLER  PHILLIPS 

No.  7  in  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Child 
Development,  based  on  discussions  at 
Cornell  University  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Leon  Yarrow. 

[3YCHOLOGISTS  say  that  an 
infant  is  neither  religious  nor 
nonreligious,  but  that  if  nur¬ 
tured,  his  religious  nature 
gradually  develops  and  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  his  total  personality. 
He  learns  through  teaching  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  ideals  of  goodness, 
truth,  and  beauty  are  to  be  strived  for, 
and  he  readily  accepts  the  idea  of  God. 

If  it  receives  the  same  attention,  the' 
child’s  religious  development  keeps 
pace  with  his  physical,  mental,  social, 
and  educational  development.  The 
agencies  for  guiding  the  child  in  this 
religious  development  are  the  home, 
the  school,  the  church  school,  and 
social  agencies  such  as  play,  motion 
pictures,  radio,  books,  and  other 
forms  of  art. 

i 

Like  Parents 

Of  these,  the  home  is  the  most  po¬ 
tent  means  by  which  attitudes  are 
molded.  If  the  parents  are  optimistic, 
the  children  are  likely  to  have  an  op¬ 
timistic  outlook  toward  life  in  general. 
If  the  parents  value  friendliness,  trust, 
and  goodwill,  so  will  the  children.  And 
this  attitude,  psychologists  tell  us,  be¬ 
comes  religious  when  it  extends  out¬ 
ward  from  the  home  into  the  world. 

"A  most  important  expression  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  one’s  daily  and  customary 
conduct.”  In  other  words,  example  is 
the  best  teacher  of  religion.  Parents 
who  demonstrate  goodness,  truth  and 
beauty  in  their  own  lives  will  uncon¬ 
sciously  give  their  children  a  feeling 
of  security  and  a  feeling  for  the  dig¬ 


nity  and  worth  of  human  life. 


The  public  school  can  teach  only 
the  universal  principles  of  religious 
living,  and  the  church  school  is  usually 
intended  to  teach  the  special  creed  of 
the  group  which  supports  the  school. 

In  a  church  nursery .  school  the 
child’s  horizons  are  widened  at  an  age 
when  he  responds  most  readily  to  re¬ 
ligious  teaching.  At  pre-school  age  he 
has  no  doubts  or  questions.  Most  psy¬ 
chologists  agree  that  if  the  religious 
nature  of  the  child  is  developed,  he  will 
be  girded  with  a  guiding  principle  for 
his  life  that  will  give  it  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  morale. 


How  Safe  is  Yoiu*  Home  ? 


Have  you  ever  had  a  near-acci¬ 
dent  in  your  home  and,  as  you 
picked  yourself  up,  said:  “I  must  get 
that  fixed  before  it  causes  a  bad  acci¬ 
dent!” — and  then  you  forgot  about  it, 
and  the  accident  happened? 

The  truth  is  that  many  of  our  homes 
are  filled  with  accident  hazards,  and 
we  know  it  but  neglect  to  get  rid  of 
them  until  the  damage  is  done.  Here 
is  a  “test  yourself”  questionnaire  from 
the  National  Safety  Council.  Give 
yourself  5  points  for  every  question  or 
set  of  questions  to  which  you  can  ans¬ 
wer  “Yes”: 

1.  Are  stairs  free  of  boxes,  toys, 
mops,  brooms,  garden  tools,  and  other 
tripping  hazards?  Are  stairs  kept  in 
repair?  Do  they  have  a  hand  rail?  Are 
they  well  lighted  ? 

2.  Are  children  taught  not  to  run 
downstairs  or  to  slide  down  banisters? 


3.  Are  small  rugs  kept  away  from 
head  and  foot  of  stairs  and  from  land¬ 
ings?  Is  stair  carpeting  fastened  se¬ 
curely  ? 

4.  Are  utensil  handles  turned  toward 
back  of  stove? 

5.  Are  you  careful  never  to  touch 
a  light  switch  or  socket  and  a  ground¬ 
ed  metal  object — such  as  a  metal  sink 
— at  the  same  time? 

6.  Are  matches  kept  out  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  reach? 

7.  When  lighting  oven  or  broiler 
gas-burners,  do  you  open  both  oven 
and  broiler  doors,  and  do  you  stand 
to  one  side? 

8.  Are  bathtub  and  shower  equipped 
with  hand-holds,  non-skid  mats? 

9.  Are  poisons  clearly  marked  (with 
pins  in  cork  or  adhesive  around  the 
bottle  or  tube)  and  kept  out  of  chil- 
(|ren’s  reach? 

10.  Is  fire  in  fireplace  put  out  before 
you  go  to  bed? 

11.  Has  your  wash  wringer  an  easily 
operated  safety  release? 

12.  Have  porcelain  sockets  and  rub¬ 
ber  insulated  cords  been  installed  in 
your  bathroom  and  basement? 

13.  Is  furniture  placed  to  avoid 
painful  collisions  in  the  dark? 

14.  Do  you  know  the  location  of  wa¬ 
ter,  gas  and  electric  shut-offs? 

15.  Do  you  repair  worn-out  electric 
cords  ? 

16.  Are  bedroom  windows  screened 
or  barred  so  children  cannot  fall  out? 

17.  Do  you  use  a  safe  stepladder  for 
climbing  ? 

18.  Are  you  careful  to  wipe  up 
grease  and  water  spilled  on  kitchen 
floor  ? 

19.  Do  you  avoid  having  trash  piles 
which  might  start  a  fire? 

20.  Is  your  yard  free  from  rusty 


nails,  broken  glass,  tin  cans  and  other 
hazards  ? 

If  you  score  100  per  cent  in  this  test, 
your  house  is  a  pretty  safe  place  to 
live  in. 

—  A.A.  — 

IN  YOUR  IIATIIROOM 

To  AVOID  bathroom  clutter  and 
squabbles,  put  a  soap  dish,  towel 
rack  and  toothbrush  holder  inside  the 
closet  door  of  each  child  in  the  family. 
The  boys  feel  quite  important  if  you 
do  this,  -and  the  girls  feel  that  they 
have  more  privacy.  They  don’t  find 
cherished  gift  soaps  wasted  on  their 
brothers’  grimy  knees. 

If  you  don’t  have  a  built-in  soap 
dish  in  your  shower,  sew  a  plastic  en¬ 
velope  to  the  inside  of  the  shower  cur¬ 
tain  to  hold  soap. 

Kerosene  will  leave  your  cub  spark¬ 
ling  and  clean  as  no  other  cleaner  will 
do.  To  dissolve  the  soap  film  on  a  rub¬ 
ber  shower  mat,  add  a  few  drops  of 
kerosene  to  a  gallon  of  lukewarm  wat¬ 
er  and  apply  with  a  scrubbing  brush. 
Rinse  thoroughly. 

Before  you  put  your  hot  water  bot¬ 
tle  away,  blow  a  little  air  into  it  be¬ 
fore  corking  it.  This  will  prevent  the 
sides  from  sticking  together  and  the 
bottle  will  last  much  longer. 

— Louise  Price  Bell. 

—  A.A.  — 

IILINFORLE  NEW 
I^HOE  LACES 

Children’s  shoe  laces  need  to  be 
strong  in  order  to  withstand  the  tug¬ 
ging  and  pulling  they  are  apt  to  get 
Even  a  new  pair  won’t  wear  very  long 
unless  they  have  been  reinforced  be¬ 
fore  putting  into  shoes.  Do  this  by 
stitching  on  the  machine  with  match¬ 
ing  thread  the  entire  length  of  each 
lace  several  times.  This  stitching  is 
practically  invisible  but  the  laces  are  a 
good  deal  stronger  and  will  last  much 
longer. — B.  C. 


ij.msAVEoi! 


CATALOG 


. ,  . real  savings  thathelp 

you  Beat  High  Prices  on 
family  and  home  coUws* 
Write  today  for  FREE  Cat¬ 
alog  of  thrilling  cotton  val¬ 
ues,  in  shirts,  dresses,  un¬ 
derwear,  children’s  wear, 
prints  and  fabrics,  towels, 
sheets,  etc.  Satisfac^R^ 
guaranteed.  See  now 
South  Carolina  Mills 
LOWER  PRICES  can  SAVE 
YOU  MONEY!  Rush  name 
for  FREE  catalog  today! 
SOUTH  CAROUNAMIUS,  Dept  631,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here's  bow  you 
can  stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  - 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instwd: 
Every  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills. 
Second  week — one  each  night.  Third  week — one 
every  other  night.  Then — nothing! 

Every  day;  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  regularity. 

P’ive  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit? 
Because  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its 
own  natural  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . . .  with  Carter’s  Pills 
.  .  .  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you 
irregular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  tem¬ 
porarily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33^  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 
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I’M  Cioing  Fair 
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B/  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


D MENTIONED  to  a  friend  the 
other  day  that  I  was  looking 
forward  to  going  to  our  State 
fair  this  year. 

“But  you’ve  been  to  so  many 
fairs,”  she  protested.  “I  should  think  it 
would  be  an  old  story  to  you.” 

"That’s  where  you’re  wrong,”  I  told 
her.  “I  expect  to  learn  a  lot,  and  to 
have  fun.  I  like  to  see  what  other 
homemakers  are  doing.  I  want  to  see 
what’s  new  in  the  way  of  home  equip¬ 
ment,  foods,  and  scientific  and  indus¬ 
trial  developments.  I  want  to  see-  what 
farm  boys  and  girls  have  contributed. 
I  want  to  see  the  exhibits  of  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  the  commercial  fiower 
growers,  and.  .  .  .” 

“That’s  enough!”  she  interrupted  me, 
with  a  laugh.  “You’ve  convinced  me.  I 
think  I’ll  go,  too!” 

I  guess  most  women  just  naturally 
like  to  see  what  other  women  turn  oub 
along  traditional  homemaking  lines. 
The  emphasis  may  vary  from  year  to 
year,  but  women  who  go  to  fairs  ex¬ 
pect  to  see — and  feel  cheated  if  they 
don’t! — the  best  of  jams,  jellies,  relish¬ 
es,  breads  and  cakes.  Even  in  this  mod¬ 
ern  age,  nothing  quite  takes  the  place 
of  good  home-baked  goods  and  the 
choice  products  of  the  preserving  ket¬ 
tle.  Any  housewife  who  is  constantly 
donating  such  articles  to  food  sales 
knows  how  hungry  the  public  is  for 
them.  The  competition  is  just  as  keen 
as  ever  as  to  who  can  set  her  company 
tea-table  or  take  to  the  Grange  supper 
the  fluffiest,  frostingest  cake  and  the 
best  bread  for  sandwiches.  Practice 
makes  perfect  and  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  fine  baked  foods  at  the  fair. 

The  woman  who  is  a  keen  gardener 
gets  fun  from  the  flower  exhibits  and 
the  flower  arrangement  displays,  and 
she  likes  to  see  the  commercial  ex¬ 
hibits,  too,  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
what’s  new  in  the  flower  world. 

Then  there’s  the  needleworker  who 
wouldn’t  feel  right  if  she  had  to  hurry 
by  the  quilts  and  spreads,  the  doilies. 


DEMEMBER  the  full  peasant  skirts 
We  wore  just  before  hem  lines 
topped?  They  make  charming  peas- 
^ht  aprons — two  to  a  skirt. 

When  I  cleaned  my  closet  the  other 
^y.  I  came  across  a  chintz  skirt  of 
type.  Without  even  removing  the 
Waistband,  I  cut  the  skirt  in  half 
^hgthwise,  took  enough  off  each  side 
short  apron  strings,  hemmed  up 
®  sides  and  ended  up  with  two  pretty 

aprons. 


scarves  and  other  articles.  Refinished 
furniture  is  the  magnet  that  draws  oth¬ 
er  women,  and  they’re  doubly  pleased 
if  it  happens  to  be  good  old  pieces.  To 
see  it  properly  displayed  and  to  find 
out  how  it  was  refinished  prevehts 
many  a  sad  mistake. 

The  clothing  exhibits  are  always  well 
scrutinized.  More  young  women  than 
ever  are  sewing  these  days,  and  all  of 
us  want  to  know  everything  we  can 
about  choosing  our  clothes  wisely  and 
keeping  them  in  good  condition.  I  have 
overheard  women  at  the  fair  ponder 
over  these  clothing  exhibits,  often  ask¬ 
ing  and  receiving  just  the  help  they 
needed  with  one  of  their  own  problems. 

All  of  the  Home  Bureau  exhibits  fas¬ 
cinate  me.  Whether  it’s  a  modern  din¬ 
ingroom  created  out  of  what  was  once 
old,  despised  and  abandoned  furniture, 
or  an  exhibit  teaching  the  principles 
of  good  nutrition,  I  find  myself  absorb¬ 
ed  and  stimulated.  Somehow  these  ex¬ 
hibits  contain  so  much  in  the  way  of 
imaginative  use  of  otherwise  useless  or 
ugly  materials,  of  knowledge  that  is 
new  and  helpful,  and  of  many  things 
that  are  fundamental  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  every  family.  I  think 
they’re  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
American  way  of  improving  home  and 
community  living. 

Most  of  all.  I’m  thrilled  by  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  exhibits  of  their  products  and 
skill.  They  do  such  worthwhile  things, 
and  their  enthusiasm,  performance,  and 
good  sportsmanship  are  so  outstanding. 
I’m  always  impressed  at  the  Fair  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  farms  and 
factories,  that  are  striving  to  make  the 
best  better.  Their  prize-winning  fruits 
and  vegetables,  animals,  foods,  crafts, 
clothing,  and  furniture  make  me  want 
to  go  home  and  improve  what  I  have. 
And  the  Fair  is  the  best  place  in  the 
world  to  see  new  commercial  products 
and  equipment  —  the  shining  white 
stoves  and  home  freezers  and  washing 
machines,  the  new  gadgets  and  labor- 
savers — and  to  ask  questions  and  get 
answers.  Then  there  are  the  education¬ 
al  exhibits  put  on  by  state  and  nation¬ 


al  agencies,  exhibits  that  interest  every 
progressive  woman  and  are  a  vital  part 
of  homemaking  today  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word. 

One  thing  I  wouldn’t  like  to  miss 
seeing  at  the  Fair  is  the  livestock. 
Each  and  every  animal  fairly  sparkles 
with  the  loving  care  that  has  been 
lavished  on  it,  the  know-how  and  pains¬ 
taking  effort  of  the  owner.  It’s  too  bad 
that  their  good  looks  are  so  often  hid¬ 
den  under  a  blanket. 

In  a  way,  all  of  the  exhibits  at  the 
Fair  are  like  a  dream  come  true — a 
dream  of  perfection  all  along  the  line. 
Just  imagine  a  farm  where  every  ani¬ 
mal  was  tops  in  his  class,  or  aiming 
to  be;  where  fruits  and  vegetables  real¬ 
ly  grew  and  looked  like  those  in  the 
catalogs;  where  all  of  the  time — , 
money — ,  and  labor-saving  devices 
were  at  hand,  in  the  pink  of  condition;' 
where  the  farm  home  was  decorated, 
furnished,  equipped  and  run  according 
to  the  newest  ideas  in  homemaking! 

I  admit  I  enjoy  all  the  rest  of  the 
great  Fair  spectacle,  too — the  color  and 
the  noise  and  the  excitement,  the 
crowds  and  the  fun  of  running  into  old 
friends,  the  hot  dog  stands  and  the  ice- 
cold  lemonade,  the  kids  wide-eyed  and 
eager  for  rides  on  this  and  that.  When 
I  am  there,  I  want  to  see  everything, 
and  even  though  my  feet  get  dreadfully 
tired,  I  take  it  all  in  from  the  Women’s 
Building  to  the  grandstand.  I  can  rest 
my  feet  tomorrow — but  today  I  am  at 
the  Fair! 

— ■  A.Aa 

FREE  CAIVNING  BOOKLET 

CANNING  can  be  a  chore,  but  if  you 
tackle  it  sensibly  you’ll  find  it’s  lots 
of  fun,  too,”  says  Demetria  Taylor, 
author  of  a  new  32-page  canning  book¬ 
let  entitled  “SO  YOU’RE  CANNING. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
would  be  hard  not  to  enjoy  canning 
and  jellymaking  with  this  gay  little 
booklet  in  hand. 

Besides  explicit  directions  for  can¬ 
ning  fruits  and  vegetables,  there  are 
pages  and  pages  of  distinctive  recipes 
for  jams,  jellies,  marmalades,  pickles, 
purees,  fruit  juices,  and  relishes. 

For  a  limited  time,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  readers  may  get  a  free  copy 
of  this  beguiling  booklet  by  writing  to 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
120  Wall  St.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.,  and 
asking  for  a  copy  of  “SO  YOU’RE 
CANNING.”— M.  H. 
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To  Expstiiil 

T  also  suggest  to  these  young  men 
that  they  watch  for  real  bargains  in 
farm  equipment,  like  a  drag  that  goes 
for  a  dollar  sometimes  at  an  auction 
and  which  they  can  build  over  into  a 
useful  piece  of  equipment.  Given  time 
enough,  an  alert  young  man  can  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  miscellaneous  but  neverthe¬ 
less  useful  lot  of  farm  equipment  pret¬ 
ty  cheaply.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
he  has  a  mechanical  bent.  And  how 
can  a  young  man  farm  these  days  if  he 
hasn’t  ? 

Proceeding  this  way  over  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years,  a  young  man 
can  find  himself  possessed  of  consid¬ 
erable  poultry  and  livestock  and  many 
of  the  essential  pieces  of  equipment  he 
needs  to  run  a  farm.  And,  if  he  has 
been  a  shrewd  trader,  he  can  have 
built  up  his  working  capital  by  tak¬ 
ing  profits  whenever  he  had  a  chance. 


T©  Farm 


Only  after  a  few  years’  seasoning 
and  taking  the  responsibility  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  livestock  and  equipment  are  the 
average  young  man  and  his  wife  ready 
to  go  to  farming.  Even  then,  I  believe 
the  young  couple  should  lease  their 
farm,  and  while  on  this  leased  farm 


ployees  of  owners  and  lessees  to  take 
unprotected  game  on  the  property  ot 
their  employers.  They  also  requested  a 
proposed  bill  to  be  drawn  which  not 
only  would  include  the  above  but  would 
also  allow  a  bone  fide  employee  to  take 
rabbits  and  skunks  on  his  employer’s 
property  where  damage  is  being  done 
to  his  employer’s  property.  The  com¬ 
mittees  did  not  decide  which  of  these 
two  they  will  finally  adopt  as  their  pro¬ 
gram,  but  set  Nov.  2  as  the  next  date 
of  their  meeting  when  these  bills  will 
be  discussed  and  a  definite  decision 
made. 

“No  action  was  taken  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  relative  to  a  closed  season  on 
woodchucks  during  their  breeding  per¬ 
iod  because  the  committees  were  defi¬ 
nitely  assured  by  Deputy  Commission¬ 
er  Skiff  that  such  was  not  being  con¬ 
sidered  presently.  Deputy  Commission¬ 
er  Skiff  was  told  that  farm  groups 
would  rise  up  in  arms  if  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  were  made  to  the  Legislature.” 

COMMISSIONER  OF  STATE 
CONSERVATION  DEPARTMENT 

Perry  B.  Duryea,  the  head  of  New 
York  State  Conservation  Department, 
writes  as  follows  on  August  3,  ’49: 

“I  appreciate  very  much  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  assure  you,  and  through  you 
the  readers  of  your  page  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department  has  not  had  and  does 
not  have  any  plan  to  seek  legal  pro¬ 
tection  for  woodchucks  in  our  State., 

“It  is  possible  because  our  sister 
State  of  Pennsylvania  protects  wood¬ 
chucks  during  the  breeding  season  that 
there  has  been  some  discussion  of  it 
here  in  our  State,  but  there  has  been 
no  recommendation  from  any  of  our 
men  that  such  a  law  be  enacted  in  this 
State  and  I  can  further  assure  you 
that  if  such  a  recommendation  were 
made  it  would  not  be  approved  by  me. 
We  keenly  appreciate  that  the  wood¬ 
chuck  is  a  very  real  problem  on  many 
farms  and  that  its  control  is  often 
most  necessary.  .  .  .” 


Kernels,  Sereenings 
ami  Chaff 


lUDGING  from  the  mail  I  am 
receiving  and  the  young  men 
who  are  stopping  in  here  at 
the  farm  to  visit  with  me,  the 
trend  of  workers  moving  from 
the  farm  to  the  city  is  checked,  and  it 
may  have  turned. 

I  confess  I  haven’t  seen  any  recent 
figures,  but  I  do  know  that  I  am  hear¬ 
ing  from  four  or  five  young  men  a 
week  who  either  have  city  jobs,  or  have 
just  lost  them,  and  who  now  want  to 
go  to  farming. 

While  I  enjoy  meeting  these  young 
fellows  and  always  get  a  lot  for  my¬ 
self  out  of  visiting  with  them,  I  am 
very  reluctant  to  take  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  advising  them.  Some  of  them 
really  know  a  bit  about  farming,  but 
most  of  them  have  only  the  haziest  no¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
these  days  in,  say,  a  two-man  dairy 
farm.  And  too  many  of  them  have  an 
idea  that  they  can  farm  without  work¬ 
ing  as  hard  as  they  did  even  under 
Union  regulations  in  the  city. 

Over  the  years  I  have  come  to  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions  about  the  safest  way 
to  build  up  capital  needed  to  get  into 
farming.  I  am  giving  these  conclusions 
for  what  they  are  worth  to  the  young 
men  who  come  around  to  see  me. 

To  Start 

I  tell  them  to  start  with  livestoclc, 
and  in  livestock  I  include  poultry.  I 
suggest  that  they  look  for  some  ar¬ 
rangement  under  which  they  can  grow 
a  bunch  of  baby  chicks  into  a  laying 
flock,  or  some  carefully  selected  dairy 
calves  into  some  bred  heifers.  Owning 
young  things  and  watching  them  grow 
develops  a  sense  of  ownership  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  And,  with  reasonable  luck, 
it  builds  up  confidence  because  the 
young  birds  and  young  animals  re¬ 
spond  to  good  care  and  become  worth 
more  each  day. 

Then  I  tell  them  to  take  a  profit 
whenever  they  can  get  it  and  use  the 
profit  to  build  up  their  working  capital. 


ny  H.  E.  BABCOCK 

they  should  concentrate  further  on 
building  up  their  means  for  farming, 
their  livestock  and  their  farm  equip¬ 
ment. 

If  they  succeed  in  doing  this,  they 
also  will  be  able  to  establish  some 
credit  with  the  local  bank,  or  one  of 
the  government  agencies.  Only  when 
they  own  their  livestock,  their  farm 
equipment  and  have  a  line  of  credit 
should  they  think  of  buying  a  farm. 

OPEBATIOX 

WOOBCUUCK 

The  following  letters  shed  further 
light  on  the  subject  of  woodchucks. 

MASTER  OF  STATE  GRANGE 

Henry  D.  Sherwood,  Master  of  the 
State  Grange,  writes  on  Aug.  5,  ’49:  “I 
am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Duryea  relative  to  the  wood¬ 
chuck  situation  which  occurred  on  your 
farm.  I  had  previously  read  Mr.  East¬ 
man’s  editorial  on  it;  also  your  article 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  which 
came  yesterday. 

“I  wish  to  commend  you  on  the  stand 
you  have  taken  in  this  regard  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Conservation  Department  to  protect 
woodchucks,  you  are  going  to  see  an 
awful  lot  of  protest  coming  from  the 
Grange  people  of  New  York  State.  ...” 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE 

A  .Tustice  of  the  Peace,  whose 
name  I  am  not  giving,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “I  have  just  finished  reading  the 
Aug.  6  issue  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  agree  with  your  feelings 
about  woodchucks  and  the  police  state. 
I  believe  you  err  in  your  footnote  when 


you  state:  ‘The  Justice  of  the  Peace 
gets  $2.50  for  his  services.  .  .’  The  Jus¬ 
tice  gets  no  fee — he  is  on  salary.  The 
$2.50  is  sent  to  Albany  and  is  refund¬ 
ed  to  the  town  from  which  the  Justice 
reported.  .  .  . 

“In  these  Conservation  Law  cases, 
the  Justice  sits  merely  as  a  referee. 
Several  times  in  such  cases  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  reduction  in  the  proposed  fine 
and  it  has  always  been  accepted.” 

FARM  BUREAU  ASSOCIATE 
SECRETARY 

C.  K.  Bullock,  associate  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  has  this  to  say  in  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  me  on  Aug.  4,  ’49:  “This  is  a 
brief  report  to  you  on  the  action  taken 
at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  Federation  and  Conservation  Coun¬ 
cil  Wildlife  Committees  meeting  in 
Rochester  yesterday. 

“The  joint  committee  unanimously 
went  on  record  favoring  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Conservation  Law.  .  .  . 

“They  requested  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  Skiff  to  have  a  tentative  bill 
drawn  by  his  department  which  would 
amend  the  law  to  allow  bona  fide  em- 


't/  The  picture  below  shows  the  inside  of 
the  box  on  a  wagon  used  to  haul  chopped 
grass  silage  from  the  field  to  a  trench 
silo.  To  unload,  the  rope  from  the  false 
dashboard  is  attached  to  a  deadman  and 
the  wagon  is  pulled  out  from  under  the 
load  of  silage.  The  board  shown  in  the 
foreground  starts  the  load  moving,  and 
the  false  dashboard  completely  cleans  the 
trailer  as  it  is  pulled  back.  The  dash¬ 
board  is  fastened  to  the  front  of  the 
wagon  with  ropes  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  the  dashboard  tips  over  when  it 
reaches  the  back  end  of  the  wagon  box 
and  unhooks  from  the  rope  attached  to 
the  deadman.  With  this  arrangement,  no¬ 
thing  breaks  if  the  driver  does  not  stop 
when  the  load  is  off,  and  no  one  has  to 
lift  the  heavy  false  dashboard  back  into 
the  trailer. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


road  troubles 

"Contractors  have  been  building  a  State 
■  road  by  my  farm  and  making  a  fill.  Siz¬ 
able  rocks  have  rolled  down  the  side  ot 
the  till  onto  my  land  beyond  the  right  ot 
way  which  they  purchased.  This  is  a  big 
inconvenience  to  me  but,  so  far,  1  have 
‘been  unable  to  have  them  removed.  Also, 
the  bulldozers,  when  they  get  into  trouble, 
go  onto  my  land  and  have  done  consider¬ 
able  damage." — A.  B. 

Several  recent  letters,  of  which  the 
one  above  is  a  fair  sample,  make  us 
doubt  that  the  rights  of  landowners 
are  adequately  protected  when  roads 
are  repaired  or  built.  If  you  have  had 
a  similar  experience  that  has  made 
you  see  “red”,  won’t  you  write  and  tell 
us  about  it?  If  changes  in  the  laws  or 
regulations  affecting  road  construction 
are  needed,  or  if  present  laws  and  reg¬ 
ulations  are  being  ignored,  the  editors 
of  American  Ayriculturist  stand  ready 
to  fight  for  the  rights  of  readers! 

Sure,  “A.  B.”  probably  could  have 
written  to  the  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  and,  as  a  result,  the  rocks  might 
have  been  removed  eventually,  but  why 
should  he  be  expected  to  write  ? 
Chances  are  he  doesn’t  know  where 
the  Highway  Department  is  located  or 
who  heads  it.  The  contractor  or  an  em¬ 
ployee  who  is  on  the  spot  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  whom  the  landowner 
conies  in  contact,  and  a  courteous  re¬ 
quest  by  the  landowner  to  have  rocks 
removed  from  cultivated  fields  and  to 
keep  bulldozers  off  those  same  fields 
should  be  all  that  is  necessary.  In  fact, 
such  a  request  should  not  even  be 
necessary. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  it  is 
a  definite  responsibility  of  State  au¬ 
thorities  to  see  that  landowners  are 
annoyed  as  little  as  possible  when  a 


road  is  being  rebuilt  or  changed,  and 
that  any  mistakes  are  corrected 
promptly.  Such  a  policy  would  bring  a 
marked  improvement  in  relations  be¬ 
tween  farmers  and  State  Highway  De¬ 
partments  which,  in  many  cases,  are 
none  too  good.  At  best,  landowners  are 
inconvenienced  plenty  when  a  new  road 
goes  by  the  farm. 

Some  other  “gripes”  which  farmers 
have  made  to  us  include : 

1.  The  basing  of  pay  for  farm  land 
used  in  new  highways  on  the  basis  of 
value  of  land  without  due  regard  (so 
the  farmer  says)  to  the  inconvenience 
and  added  cost  of  operating  the  farm 
with  a  State  highway  through  the  mid¬ 
dle. 

2.  The  construction  of  long,  straight 
roads  on  hills  and  the  dumping  on  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  of  enormous  quantities  of 
drainage  water  which  rushes  down  the 
hill  on  each  side  of  the  road. 

3.  « Making  either  a  deep  cut  or  a 
large  fill  in  front  of  a  homestead  leav¬ 
ing  it  so  that  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  build  a  driveway  to  get  in  or 
out  of  the  yard. 

We  need  good  roads  of  course;  but  in 
getting  these  roads,  the  rights  of  land- 
owners  should  not  be  ignored.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  they  are  ignored  in 
many  cases.  Are  we  right? 

—  A. A.  — 

One  of  our  subscribers  is  anxious  to 
get  in  touch  with  Carl  Frost  who  form¬ 
erly  lived  near  Rome,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Frost 
is  about  fifty  years  old,  six  feet  tall, 
very  slim,  nearly  gray,  left-hand  thumb 
badly  split  at  some  time,  and  bad  scar 
on  left  leg.  If  anyone  knows  the 
whereabouts  of  this  man,  who  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  may  be  working  somewhere  on  a 
New  York  State  farm,  please  write  to 
Service  Bureau,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Suffolk  County  Reader  Wins  Reward 


Apparently  John  cybuiski  of 
Riverhead,  Long  Island,  figured 
that  Hollis  Warner  had  so  many  ducks 
that  he  wouldn’t  miss  a  few.  He  might 
have  gotten  away  with  it,  but  his  first 
trip  was  so  successful  that  he  kept 
trying  until  his  ^uck  ran  out.  Hollis 
did  miss  some  ducks  from  a  pen  of 
breeders.  What’s  more,  he  had  an 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau 
sign  posted  and  he  furnished  the  in¬ 
formation  which  led  to  John  Cybulski’s 
arrest,  conviction  and  jail  sentence  of 
^  days. 

The  fact  that  he  did  give  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  shown  in  the  following  letter: 

“This  is  to  certify  that  one  John  Cybui¬ 
ski  was  arrested  by  the  Riverhead  Police 
Department  for  stealing  several  ducks 
(breeders)  on  October  29,  1948.  He  was 
arraigned  before  Judge  Warner  on  a 
charge  of  petit  larceny  and  found  guilty 
ef  the  charge  and  sentenced  to  ninety 
days  in  the  County  Jail.  These  ducks 
Were  stolen  from  Hollis  Warner’s  Duck 
Parm  on  Riverside  Drive,  Riverhead, 
New  York. 

(Signed)  Fred  H.  MacGlaflin 
Police  Clerk” 

A  reproduction  of  the  reward  check 
*s  shown  below. 


The  American  Agriculturist  Service 
Bureau  offers  three  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  rewards  for  fraud,  cattle  stealing, 
and  chicken  thieving.  IJach  reward  is 
now  in  the  amount  of  $25.  In  all  three 
cases  the  subscriber  must  give  infor¬ 
mation  which  leads  to  the  arrest,  con¬ 
viction  and  imprisonment  of  some  in¬ 
dividual  for  at  least  30  days. 

The  claim  for  the  reward  must  be 
made  promptly,  and,  in  any  event,  not 
later  than  the  date  of  conviction.  Also, 
there  must  be  prominently  posted  on 
the  subscriber’s  property  an  American 
Agriculturist  Protective  Service  Bur¬ 
eau  sign. 

In  the  case  of  fraud  the  reward  is 
given  for  jailing  of  a  person  or  per¬ 
sons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  de¬ 
fraud  an  American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scriber. 

In  the  case  of  cattle  stealing  the  re¬ 
ward  is  paid  for  information  leading  to 
the  imprisonment  of  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  stealing  dairy  or  beef  cattle  from 
a  subscriber. 

In  the  case  of  chicken  stealing  the 
reward  is  paid  for  jailing  a  thief  who 
steals  poultry  (chickens,  turkeys  or 
ducks)  valued  at  $25  or  more. 


NOVEMBER  20TH —  That’s  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Van  Tassel’s 
car  skidded  off  the  highway  near  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., — plunged  over  and 
over  down  the  30  foot  embankment — landed  upside  down  and  just 
missed  going  into  the  Hudson  River  by  only  10  feet. 

THE  NEXT  DAY — Mrs.  Van  Tassel  died  at  the  hospital.  Mr.  Van 
Tassel  was  put  in  bed  for  several  months  with  a  fractured  pelvis. 

NOVEMBER  SOTH—  JUST  NINE  DAYS  LAl’EK  -  Our  check  of 
SI, 000.00  was  made  out  to  Mr.  Van  Tassel,  for  the  death  payment  due 
on  Mrs.  Van  Tassel’s  Travel  Accident  Policy. 


MR.  VAN  TASSEL’S  LETTER 

“I  never  thought  we  would  have  to  use  our  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Accident  Insurance  policies.  But  now  I’m  so  thankful  I 
carried  your  protection  on  my  wife  and  myself. 

“Mrs.  Van  Tassel  was  killed  in  our  horrible  accident  and 
I  thank  you  for  the  check  of  $1,000  paid  to  me  as  beneficiary. 
I  was  laid  up  for  13  weeks  with  a  fractured  pelvis  and  ijiy  two 
policies  paid  me  $260.00.  It  pays  to  have  double  protection. 

“I  want  to  thank  the  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Co.  for  the  prompt  and  kind  way  they  paid  my  check.  I  think 
all  members  of  the  family  should  have  this  protection.  I  rec- 
commend  double  protection.” 


Claim  No-..ill47145 _ 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

209  South  La  SoUa  Stroot.  Chicago 

_ _ . . 

PAY  TO  THE  ORDER  OF. . . . . . . 

.XW.o._.hm4.r.a,d..  $.26Q,.0Q . . 

Whm  properly  endorsed,  this  dntt  becozxMs  snd  constitutes  a  release  In  full  payment  of  claim  under  Policy  Nn,  P*252667 


for  injury  or  Illness  sustained  by  me  on  or  < 


PATABlaK  THBOUOB 

LA  SALLE  NATIONAL  BANK 
I  •  a  cmcAoo  •  olunois  t  •  t 

rona  47UX-CZ 


P-252666 
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thr  urilrr  of _ Harry  Van  Tassel.  Widower  and  naneXXclary— ^  - 

of  Lila  Van  Tassql,  deceaaed 

_ One  Thou.sand  and  nf)/1  nn _ _ — .  -  BolUra 


PATASLB  THKOUOH 

LA  Salle  national  Bank 

a.  at  cMiCAao.  iLUNoia  a -at 

ro»M  47a-MP 


Claim  Examiner 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


POTSDAM  WOMAN  FATALLY  HURT 
HUSBAND  INJURED  AS  CAR 
SKIDS  FROM  HIGHWAY 


Regular  price  50c  and  10c  tax 
Advance  Sale  Price  25c  and  10c  fa: 


.'"'On  , 

'29  ff'Qt 
"onies. 


pn|»^Wp0' 

thv6  jffuir  ilirid  Tlai^ni  ’  broaocf^ 


I  '  exJii|i;l||$  J:}0/o60-feird .poulfiy  show’  ^  the'»f loWer^isH^* 
j;  ;  I  the  droTfr  hoirie  shi  w  qn^  horse-pulling  contest  the  dairy 
.prod^clts,  farm! machinery  and  food  exhibits.  1,001 
»  ‘other  exciting  events! 

i  *  See  the  wonderful  things  that  make  the 
State  Fair  the  biggest  event  of  the  year! 

Remember  . . .  you  save  25  cents  on  each 
admission  ticket  by  buying  your  tickets 
EARLY.  (Advance  sale  begins  August  15 
and  ends  Sept.  3.) 


BUY  IN 
ADVANCE 
SAVE  1/2 
THE  ADMISSION 


Central  New  York 
♦  -.  offices,  -lA  YPur 
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By  P.  L.  POIROT 


According  to  this  story,  there  were 
in  the  beginning  three  men  named 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  and  they  were 
the  only  men. 

Each  of  the  three  was  first  of  all  a  farmer 
but  was  also  a  weaver,  a  builder,  a  miller,  a 
baker,  a  butcher,  a  teacher — in  fact,  sales¬ 
manship  was  the  only  skill  unknown  to  each 
man.  And  there  was  no  need  for  proficiency 
in  that  occupation  because  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  each  produced  the  goods  and  provided 
the  services  essential  to  his  way  of  living. 
There  was  no  trade. 

Well,  almost  no  trade!  The  men  did  ex¬ 
change  ideas  and  the  knowledge  gained  from 
experience.  Each  observed  the  operations  of 
the  others  and  as  a  better  method  of  doing  a 
job  was  found  by  one  man,  it  soon  came  to 
be  accepted  by  the  others.  In  that  way,  pro¬ 
gress  began,  and  with  progress  came  time  for 
study  of  better  and  better  methods  and  more 
frequent  and  complete  exchange  of  ideas  for 
further  progress. 

As  you  have  surmised,  time  and  the  record 
showed  Dick  to  be  the  best  farmer,  Tom  the 
best  converter  of  raw  materials  into  finished 
goods,  and  Harry  the  most  likely  source  of 
new  ideas.  Harry  began  to  act  more  and 
more  like  a  salesman. 

Even  before  Harry  realized  it,  he  had  sold 
the  idea  of  exchange  and  trade,  not  merely 
of  ideas  and  knowledge  but  of  goods  and 
services  as  well.  Dick  had  developed  a  new 
kind  of  seed  corn  which  he  called  a  hybrid 
and  which  far  outyielded  the  seed  used  on 
the  other  two  farms.  It  took  a  lot  of  hard 
Work  to  grow  the  hybrid  seed,  but  Harry 


recognized  its  value.  So  he  went  to  Dick  and 
offered  to  spend  a  certain  number  of  days 
working  in  Dick’s  seed  plots  if  Dick  would 
give  him  some  hybrid  seed  in  return.  In  the 
course  of  the  bartering  as  to  how  much  time 
for  how  much  seed,  Tom  was  drawn  into  the 
proposition,  presumably  as  arbiter,  but  ac¬ 
tually  he  wanted  some  of  the  seed,  too,  and 
he  had  a  new  corn  milling  process  for  barter. 
That  was  Harry’s  idea,  too. 

So  Tom  began  to  mill  corn  for  the  three 
of  them,  Dick  grew  the  hybrid  seed  for  all 
of  them,  Harry  helped  Tom  with  the  milling 
and  helped  Dick  in  his  seed  plot,  and  the 
other  two  also  agreed  that  Harry  should  have 
a  10  percent  commission  for  his  idea.  He  re¬ 
ceived  10  percent  of  the  seed  Dick  grew  for 
Tom  and  10  percent  of  the  corn  meal  Tom 
milled  for  Dick.  And  the  idea  really  worked. 
The  three  men  recognized  that  here  was  the 
beginning  of  real  progress.  Salesmanship  had 
come  to  be  a  productive  occupation  as  men 
became  specialists  and  began  to  trade. 


H 


ARRY  had  other  ideas,  and  more  spe¬ 
cialization  of  production  and  trading  of  pro¬ 
ducts  and  services  developed.  Dick  became 
more  and  more  a  specialist  at  farm  produc¬ 
tion.  Tom  specialized  in  construction  and 
processing.  Harry  began  to  spend  more  of  his 
time  developing  trade  agreements  between 
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the  three  and  earning  commissions  for  his 
ideas  and  services  to  the  other  two. 

But  a  problem  began  to  bother  Harry. 
This  system  of  trade  by  barter  was  some¬ 
what  awkward.  If  Tom  built  a  new  barn  for 
Dick,  the  value  of  that  particular  job  might 
exceed  the  value  of  the  farm  produce  Tom 
needed  for  quite  some  time — perhaps  years. 
Harry  had  to  keep  this  record  straight  and 
it  was  mighty  complicated,  expressing  the 
value  of  a  barn  in  terms  of  bushels  of  corn 
and  potatoes,  chickens,  eggs,  milk  and  other 
farm  products. 

S  O  Harry  gradually  developed  the  idea  of 
a  simple  medium  of  exchange,  and  he  called 
it  money.  The  dollar  was  the  monetary  unit 
and  its  value  was  to  remain  constant  as  the 
value  of  a  day’s  work.  Now  the  value  of  all 
other  goods  and  services  could  be  expressed 
in  dollars.  Harry  had  kept  fairly  close  re¬ 
cords  of  trade  for  a  number  of  seasons  and 
knew  that  it  would  require  about  3,000  dol¬ 
lars  to  facilitate  the  transactions  of  a  normal 
season.  So  he  counted  out  and  stamped  3,000 
slips  of  paper  and  each  man  received  1,000 
of  these  new  dollars.  Thus,  trade  was  further 
simplified  and  the  three  knew  that  further 
progress  had  been  made. 

Finally,  this  economy  of  specialized  pro¬ 
duction  and  trade  developed  to  the  point 
that  material  wants  were  covered  and  there 
came  to  be  a  desire  for  rest  and  leisure.  As 
usual,  the  desire  developed  first  and  strong¬ 
est  in  Harry’s  nimble  mind.  So,  he  decided 
to  do  absolutely  nothing  on  one  day  of  each 
week.  Tom  and  Dick  kept  on  working. 

This  introduced  a  complication  into  the 
monetary  system.  So  long  as  each  of  the 
three  had  worked  each  day  of  the  year,  the 
general  division  of  dollars  based  on  a  day’s 
work  had  remained  fairly  constant.  But  when 
Harry  stopped  working  one  day  a  week  he 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  running  short 
of  dollars. 

That  development  aggravated  Harry.  He 
knew  the  economy  was  productive  enough  to 
afford  him  one  day  of  leisure  a  week,  and 
the  others,  too,  if  they  chose  not  to  work  all 
the  time.  But  there  was  this  problem  of 
Harry’s  dollar  shortage. 

Of  course,  Harry  eventually  found  the  so¬ 
lution.  The  idea  was  merchandised  to  Tom 
and  Dick,  3,000  more  dollars  were  is¬ 
sued,  and  now  each  day’s  work  was 
worth  two  dollars.  Harry’s  calculations 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 


Once  Again  -  G.L.F.  Hybrids  are  proving  their  ability  to 
produce  more  silage  of  high  feeding  value  on  Northeast  farms 


farms  in  G.L.F.  territory.  Farmers  who  selected 
will  soon  be — harvesting  corn  that  has, 
which  silage  corn  provides  the  greatest 

Iroquois — Wisconsin  275  &  Wisconsin  279 — 


SILO  filling  time  has  arrived  on  many 

the  right  seed  corn  last  spring  are  now — or 
reached  the  hard  dough  stage' — the  stage  at 
feeding  value. 

On  more  than  300,000  acres  in  this  section, 
the  (‘orn  planted  last  spring  was  one  of  the 
eleven  O.L.F.  Ilybi-ids.  Now — at  harvest 
time — these  fields  of  G.L.F.  Hybrid  corn  are 
truly  something  for  farmers  “to  hrag  about.” 

Stalks  are  straight  and  strong  for  easier 
harvesting  —  because  G.L.F’.  Hybrids  have 
strong  root  systems. 

Yields  are  high.  The  wide  variety  of  G.L.Fb 
hybrids  offers  every  farmer  in  this  area  the 
opportunity  to  select  the  corn  for  silage  or 
grain  exactly  suited  to  the  altitude  and  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  on  his  individual  farm. 


grain  (Relative  Maturity  90  days) 

Upland — Wisconsin  355  (Same  as  Cornell  35-5) 
— silage  or  grain  (95  days)  J 
Highland — Wise.  335 — silage  or  grain  (95  days) 
Husker — Wisconsin  412A  &  Wisconsin  416 — 
silage  or  grain  (100  days) 

Cornell— 29/3 — silage  (105  days) 

Sturdy — Wise.  531 — silage  or  grain  (110  days) 
Ohio  M15 — silage  or  grain  (110  days) 

Empire — Ohio  K24 — silage  or  grain  (115  days) 
Keystone — Wisconsin  641 — silage  or  grain 
(120  days) 

U.  S.  #13— grain — adapted  to  New  Jersey 


New  Jersey  #4  and  #7 — silage  or  grain- 
adapted  to  New  Jersey 

Right  now,  fields  of  G.L.F.  Hybrids  are 
ready  for  harvest  for  silage  throughout  this 
territory.  Listed  below  are  a  few  typical  users 
of  G.L.Fb  Hybrid  Seed  Corn.  Some  of  these 
people  will  be  within  easy  visiting  distance  of 
you.  Drop  by  and  look  over  the  G.L.Fk  Hy¬ 
brids  at  harvest  time,  keeping  in  mind  that 
these  are  not  experimental  test  plots  but 
fields  on  which  G.L.F’.  Hybrids  were  grown 
just  as  you  would  grow  them  on  your  farm. 

Yield  this  year,  as  in  past  years,  proves 
that  for  silage  or  grain  in  the  Northeast,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  G.L.F’.  Flybrids. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.r.  EXCHANGE,  INa 

ITHACA,  N.Y. 


Here  Are  100  Of  The  Many  Farms  In  G,L.F,  Territory  Where  You  Can  See  G,L,F.  Hybrid  Corn  Crops 


Lewis  Barden 
Frank  Bauer 
Ben  Beach 
Victor  Bechard 
Frank  Beckman 


Mansfield,  Fa. 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 
Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 
Champlain,  N .  Y. 
Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 


James  F.  Bedford  R2,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
G.  Stanley  Bennett  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
Werner  C.  Blum  .S'.  Trenton,  N .  Y. 
Carlton  L.  Briggs  DeRuyter,  N .  Y. 
Claude  Brown  UVsi  Winfield,  N .  Y 
Frank  M.  Brown  R2,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
David  Brundage  UnionRale,  Pa. 

E.  Burdette  Hornell,  N. 

Earl  Burdick  &  Son  A //rt'dN/aPoa,  N.  1'. 
Lawrence  Button  Osceola,  Pa. 

Leland  Button  &  Son  Canajoharie,  N.  T. 
Riley  Buyea  Oneida,  N .  Y . 

George  Carney  Madison,  N .  Y . 

Clyde  Clark  DeRuyter,  N .  Y . 

Earl  &  Don  Collins  Hemlock,  N .  Y . 

Delbert  Darrow  Hallstead,  Pa. 

Ward  Dedrick  Ddevan,  A'. 

Reed  Doan  Knoxville,  Pa. 

F.  L.  Dodd  &  Sons  Carry,  Pa 

Emmett  O.  Donnell  Truxton,  A'.  }' 

Bernard  Emerling  Springville,  A'.  }' 

Robert  Emerson  Alfred  Station,  N-. 
Flanagan  Brothers  Hornell,  N .  1'. 

Francis  Foster  Bath,  N  Y 


Robert  Frary 
Howard  Frey 
J.  C.  Frowley 
Walter  Fuess 
Harold  Gates 
Newell  Gates 
Daniel  Gematt 
Wm.  J.  Golan 
Grover  Guernsey 
James  Hammond 
Henry  Harder 
Leon  Herzig 
Harry  Hinrichson 
Wm.  Hoteling 
Everett  Hubbard 
Luther  Jennijohn 
Howard  Jerome 
David  Jordan 
Peter  Kaminiasz 
Joel  Kemp 
John  King 


Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
Mexico,  N .  T. 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  1'. 
Madison,  N.  Y. 
ll’csl  Winfield,  N.  Y. 
Carry,  Pa. 
Collins,  N.  Y. 
Binghamton,  A'.  F. 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
Dansville,  N .  Y . 
Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Carthage,  N.  1'. 
Owe  go,  N .  Y . 
Bingliamton,  N.  Y. 
Guilford,  N .  Y. 
Hilton,  N.  Y. 
Adams  Center,  N.  Y 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Perry,  N.  Y. 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Savannah,  N.  Y. 


Klossner  Brothers 
Jacob  Knutti 
Tom  Lauder 
Merkle  Lewis 
Harold  J.  Mack 
George  McDanolds 
H.  E.  Metcalf 
Kirt  Miller 
J.  P.  Morgano 


Owego,  N.  F. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
Bath,  N.  F. 
Springville,  Pa. 
Augusta,  N.  J . 
Branchville,  N.  J. 
Jermyn,  Pa. 
Brant,  N.  Y. 


Darwin  Munsell  Ballslon  Lake,  N.  F. 
Morgan  S.  Myers  Barnerville,  N.  Y. 
Fred  G.  Northrup  R3,  Tunkhannock,^  Pa^. 
Lawrance  Parke  Camden,  N.  Y. 

A.  R.  Parr  &  Son  Flathrookville,  N.  J. 

Harlan  Peebles  Lowville,  N. 

Olin  H.  Phillips  Rockdale,  N.  F. 

Leigh  Pratt  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

James  Quill  Auburn,  N.  F 

Arthur  Reed  Savannah,  N.  Y 

Donald  Rehl  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Sam  Rider  Clayville,  N.  F. 


OrdBF  ]\0VV  Now  is  the  easiest  time  to  make  comparison  and  select 
the  varieties  of  corn  you  want  to  plant  next  year.  By  placing  your 
order  now  with  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency,  you  will  be  sure 
of  having  the  G.L.F.  Hybrid  you  want  when  you  want  it  next  spring. 


Harry  Robbins  Rexville,  N.  Y . 

Howard  Rofborough  Batavia,  N.  F. 

Howard  Saunders  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Schlafer  &  Sons  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
Mark  Schultes  Elnora,  N .  Y, 

I.  U.  Scott  Oneida,  N.  F. 

Leroy  Shattuck  Hemlock,  N .  Y. 

L.  W.  Sheldon  &  Sons  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Wesly  Shippie  Adams. Center,  N-  Y. 
Laverne  Shuknecht  Elba,  N.  F. 

Orville  Van  Skiver  Knoxville,  Pa- 

Erlis  Smales  Springville,  Pa- 

Allen  Smith  Wolcott,  N-  Y. 

R.  E.  Spicer  Andover,  N.  Y. 

W.  P.  Sprouse  Truxton,  A  .  Y. 

Lloyd  Sprowl  &  Son  East  Otto,  N.  Y. 

Vernon  C.  Stowell  Fulton,  Y.  F. 

A.  M.  Summers  &  Sons  New  Milford,Pa. 
Howard  Tanner  Oxford,  A. 

Hein  Temple  Owego, 

C.  M.  Thompson  Mansfield,  ra. 

Gerald  Tyler  New  Milford,  Pa. 

Clyde  Vroom  Bath,  A.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Waters  Cuyler,  N-  Y. 

Jerome  Wells  Hornell,  A-  Y- 

Kenyon  Williams  Adams  Center,  A.  Y. 
Claude  Wilson  Delevan,  A.  Y. 

Wood  &  Melvin  Utica,  A.  Y. 

W.  R.  Wood  Livonia,  N.Y. 


G.L.F.  Hybrid  Seed  Corn 
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Hormone  Sprays 
Stop  Pre-harvest 


I  VERY  SCHOOL  child  knows 
that  the  law  of  gravity  was 
first  put  into  words  by 
Isaac  Newton,  who,  it  is 
said,  was  hit  on  the  head 
by  an  apple  while  he  was  sitting  under 
a  tree  and  thus  had  the  law  brought 
to  his  attention  in  a  forcible  manner. 
If  Sir  Isaac  had  been  a  fruit  grower, 
he  might  have  gone  a  step  farther  and 
figured  out  why  that  particular  apple 
fell  at  that  particular  moment  rather 
than  the  next  day  or  a  week  later. 

Modern  scientists  tell  us  that  a  layer 
of  cells  between  the  stem  and  the  spur 
break  down  as  the  apple  ripens,  and 
gravity  does  the  xest,  bringing  the  ap¬ 
ple  down  on  the  hard  ground.  No  fruit 
grower  has  any  desire  to  see  fruits 
hang  on  the  tree  forever,  but  it  is  dis¬ 
turbing  to  find  the  ,  ground  covered 
with  good  marketable  apples  when  a 
day  or  two  more  would  have  permitted 
them  to  be  pfcked. 

One  of  the  miracles  of  modern  apple 
growing  is  the  development  of  hor¬ 
mone  or  “stick-on”  sprays  which  de¬ 
lay  the  dropping  of  the  fruit.  The  es¬ 
sential  chemical  in  the  spray  is  amaz¬ 
ingly  effective  at  rates  as  low  as  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  100  gallons  of  water,  and 
many  commercial  preparations  call  for 
applications  at  the  rate  of  %  pint  to 
100  gallons  of  water.  These  sprays  are 
not  poisonous  and  leave  no  objection¬ 
able  residue  on  the  apples. 

Such  sprays  have  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vantages  as  follows: 

1.  Picking  can  be  delayed  a  few 
days  if  desired. 

2.  A  better  color  and  a  larger-sized 
apple  are  developed. 

3.  With  some  varieties  normally  re¬ 
quiring  spot  picking,  the  fruit,  after 
it  is  sprayed,  can  be  picked  at  one 
time. 


4.  There  are  fewer  drops;  therefore, 
more  first-class  fruit. 

To  be  effective  these  hormone  sprays 
need  to  be  applied  just  about  the  time 
that  the  drop  of  good  commercial  fruit 
begins.  One  way  to  judge  the  time  of 
application  is  to  clean  all  the  drops 
off  the  ground  under  several  trees  and 
then  watch  to  observe  the  first  drop 
of  commercial  fruit. 

It  is  essential  that  trees  be  covered 
thoroughly.  One  rough  rule  is  to  allow’’ 
1  to  1%  gallons  of  spray  to  each  esti- 
niated  bushel  of  fruit.  Where  trees  are 
large,  spray  from  the  under  side  as 
Well  as  from  the  outside  and  put  the 
spray  on  with  enough  pressure  to  give 
full  coverage. 

For  the  best  results  these  hormone 
sprays  or  dusts  need  to  be  put  on 
when  the  temperature  is  70°  F.  or 
more.  The  material  is  less  effective 
where  the  trees  lack  vigor  or  where 


(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Are  you  paying  for  traction 

you  don’t  get? 

New  Super-Sure-Grip  goes  where  other  tires  won’t 
—  yet  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny  more! 


Super-Sure-Grip— T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  CompMMr 


GOOD#VEAR 


Just  think  back  to  those  times  when  tire  slip¬ 
page  held  up  your  traetor  work  —  when  ground 
eonditions  and  heavy  drawbars  stalled  your 
traetor  and  cost  you  valuable  time  and  fuel. 

Now  it’s  different.  Now  you  can  get  traction 
when  and^ where  you  need  it  most  —  with 
Goodyear’s  sensational  Super-Sure-Grip  tractor 
tire.  It  goes  tvhere  other  tires  ivont  —  keeps 
your  tractor  ivorking  where  it  wouldn’t  work 
before. 

That’s  because  this  full  grip-and-pull  tire  has 
all  the  proved  superiorities  of  Goodyear  o-p-e-n 
c-e-n-t-e-r  design  plus  deeper  bite,  longer  wear 
and  far  greater  traction  —  all  at  no  extra  cost 
to  you. 


A  look  at  its  tread  shows  you  lots  more 
rubber  in  the  lugs  —  which  means  lots  more 
rubber  in  the  ground.  Bigger,  broader,  longer, 
high-shoulder  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  lugs  that  grip 
like  a  deep-toothed  gear  wheel  —  giving  you 
super-long  wear  and  ”thc  greatest  pull  on 
earth!” 

Proof?  In  field  test  after  field  test  this  amazing 
Super-Sure-Grip  outpulled  competitive  tires — 
got  tractors  through  soils  at  heavy  drawbars 
where  other  tires  stalled! 

Remember  —  it  doesn’t  cost  yon  a  penny  more 
to  get  this  keep-going  traction.  Just  insist  on 
Goodyear  Super-Sure-Grips  when  replacing 
worn  tires,  and  specify  them  on  your  new 
tractor.  They’re  priced  like  other  traetor  tires 
0  but  last  longer— anri  go  where  other  tires  won’t! 


O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  TREAD 

—  world'?  most  successful  tread 
design  with  bite  edge  on 
every  lug  for  full-depth  soil 
penetration. 

PLUS 

NEW  DEEPER  BITE  -  higher. 

broader  lugs  put  more  rubber 
into  ground  for  greater  grip. 

NEW  WIDE-TREAD  TRACTION 

—  massive,  square  -  shoulder 
lugs  extend  traction  area  full 
width  of  tire. 

NEW  LONGER  WEAR  —  extra 

rubber  in  higher,  thicker,  bal¬ 
anced  lugs  insures  far  longer 
wear  at  no  extra  cost! 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 
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NORTHEAST  FARM  FUTURE 
IS  GOOD  ! 

HE  POPULATION  of  New  York  State  increased 
9.4  per  cent  between  1940  and  1949,  a  faster  rate 
than  in  the  pievious  Census  period.  The  population 
of  the  State  is  now  14,749,128. 

If  we  add  to  the  population  of  New  York  that  of 
all  the  other  northeastern  states,  we  have  the  larg¬ 
est  body  of  consumers  with  high  living  standards 
in  the  United  States  and  probably  in  the  world. 
While  there  are,  of  course,  other  sections  in  the 
world  with  intensive  population,  their  standards  of 
living  are  far  below  ours.  They  don’t  eat  our  high 
quality  foods. 

This  dense,  constantly  increasing  population  of 
the  Northeast  brings  its  problems,  of  course.  But 
the  most  important  thing  about  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  northeastern  farmers  is  that  there  are  more 
and  more  mouths  to  be  fed,  and  our  farms  are 
nearby  these  population  centers,  which  means  that 
we  have  the  largest  and  best  markets  in  the  world. 
That’s  the  northeastern  farmer’s  best  guarantee  of 
a  good  future. 

FIX  YOUR  LAYING  HOU!^E  NOW 

OW  IS  THE  TIME  to  get  your  laying  house 
ready  for  the  new  pullets.  Trying  to  make  im¬ 
provements  or  changes  after  the  flock  is  in  the 
house  will  throw  them  off  production. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  changes  and  repairs 
that  will  save  steps.  Arrange  for  feed  chutes  from 
ovei’head  storage  bins  and  fix  the  water  supply  so 
you  don’t  have  to  carry  it  and  so  there  is  plenty 
of  clean  water  before  the  birds  all  the  time. 

Ventilating  systems  are  highly  important.  Study 
how  to  keep  your  poultry  house  clean  in  the  easiest 
way  possible.  Carrying  straw  for  litter  by  hand 
from  some  other  building  is  inefficient. 

Prices  for  farm  products  are  lower  and  may  go 
down  farther.  Careful  planning  now  may  make  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss.  Back  in  the  days 
when  there  was  plenty  of  labor  available,  saving 
steps  at  chore  time  wasn’t  so  highly  important  as 
it  is  now. 

THE  RE.ST  LEGUME 

OR  YEARS,  much  educational  work  was  done  to 
encourage  farmers  to  grow  alfalfa  but  recently 
I  haven’t  heard  so  much  about  it.  Yet  where  alfalfa 

will  grow,  it  is  the  best  of  all  legumes.  I  have  had 
this  fact  impressed  upon  me  again  this  summer.  In 
one  field  near  our  house  there  is  a  crop  of  alfalfa 
mixed  with  other  grasses.  It  has  been  seeded  for 
years.  This  year  there  was  a  good  yield  of  the  mix¬ 
ed  hay,  including  a  good  sprinkling  of  alfalfa.  After 
the  first  cutting  was  made,  which,  incidentally,  was 
later  than  it  should  have  been,  the  field  looked  as 
brown  and  bare  as  if  all  life  had  burned  out  of  it. 
And  yet  within  a  week  it  was  green  again,  and 
within  a  month  we  have  cut  the  second  cutting, 
this  time  a  good  yield  of  pure  alfalfa,  the  best  cow 
feed  hay  there  is. 

Alfalfa  has  a  long  deep  root.  It  will  stand  dry 
weather.  Once  well-established  on  good  land,  well- 
limed,  it  will  last  for  many  years,  producing  two 
or  three  crops  a  year  and  at  the  same  time  feeding 
nitrogen  back  into  the  soil.  It  is  not  possible  to 
grow  it  everywhere,  but  we  are  missing  a  bet  if  we 
are  not  growing  it  where  it  can  be  grown. 

TEAI H  ITIILDREN  HOW  TO 
FIX  THINGS 

HIS  MORNING  we  counted  31  electrical  gad¬ 
gets,  not  including  electric  lights,  in  our  house 
and  barns.  Many  farm  homes  and  buildings  have 
even  more.  Add  to  the  electrical  equipment  all  of 
the  other  mechanical  contrivances  in  the  house  and 
barn  and  you  can  understand  how  helpless  men  and 
women  are  who  have  little  understanding  of  me¬ 
chanics. 

Many  of  us  who  grew  up  in  the  Horse  and  Buggy 
days  are  lost  when  it  comes  to  mechanics.  When 


R.  Cadtman 


.itteiitiAii,  Apple  Growers! 

“Could  you  publish  information  to  strength¬ 
en  the  morale  of  apple  growers?  Many  of 
them,  at  least  here  in  Western  New  York,  just 
shake  their  heads  and  say  the  processors  are 
going  to  buy  apples  at  their  own  price  because 
there  is  a  good  crop.  Growers  ought  to  show 
more  backbone. 

I  am  farming  with  my  son  and  son-in-law 
and  we  expect  to  have  10,000  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples.  The  price  for  canning  apples  which  I 
have  heard  is  being  offered  wouldn’t  leave  us 
enough  profit  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes.  Young 
men  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  caring 
for  these  good  orchards.”  —  Western  New 
York  Grower. 

f  N  EMPHATIC  agreement  with  the  above 
*  letter,  we  are  urging  that  no  fruit  grower 
accept  any  offer  from  any  of  the  processors 
until  you  have  full  information  on  what  your 
apples  are  really  worth  as  determined  by  your 
own  representatives.  The  horticultural  socie-  ' 
ties,  the  New  York-New  England  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  growers’  fruit  committees  have  been 
working  hard  recently  to  get  all  possible  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  determine  a  price  which  will 
represent  the  best  the  market  will  pay.  Much 
of  this  information  is  already  available.  If  you 
don’t  have  it,  consult  your  horticultural  socie¬ 
ties  in  your  own  state  (in  New  York,  Dan 
Dalrymple  of  Lockport,  New  York),  or  the 
New  York-New  England  Apple  Institute 
(Manager,  L.  W.  Marvin,  154  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City),  or  your  own  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent. 

By  standing  firmly  with  your  neighbors  on 
a  standard  price,  you  may  be  able  to  save  at 
least  from  25c  to  50c  a  hundred.  Multiply 
that  by  the  number  of  apples  you  have  for 
sale  and  you  will  have  what  may  be  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  profit  and  loss  on  your  sea¬ 
son’s  operations. 

What  does  it  profit  a  man  to  put  so  much 
time,  labor  and  money  on  growing  a  crop  if 
he  doesn’t  put  the  necessary  amount  of  time 
on  the  equally  important  job  of  selling  that 
crop? 


something  goes  wrong,  we  are  dependent  upon 
plumbers,  electricians  and  carpenters  who  are  hard 
and  costly  to  get.  This  is  the  reason  why  every  boy 
and  girl  should  have  a  course  in  the  public  schools 
in  handy,  everyday  mechanics.  Everyone  should 
know  what  makes  machines  tick,  how  to  take  them 
apart  and  make  simple  repairs,  how  to  keep  them 
oiled,  cleaned  and  in  proper  condition.  Some  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  vocational  teaching  along 
these  lines  in  the  agricultural  classes  and  in  vo¬ 
cational  classes  in  city  schools,  but  only  a  start 
has  been  made. 

AVOIDING  ARTHRITIS 

O  MANY  readers  and  friends  tell  me  of  their 
troubles  with  arthritis  that  it  seems  worthwhile 
to  make  a  few  helpful  suggestions  both  from  my 
own  experience  and  that  of  my  friends. 

More  people  suffer  from  arthritis  and  other  forms 
of  rheumatism  than  the  total  number  of  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  heart  disease  combined. 
Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  all  persons  who  live  be¬ 
yond  middle  life  develop  some  change  in  the  bones 
and  joints  characteristic  of  rheumatism.  My  friend, 
Dr.  C.  M.  McCay,  nationally  known  authority  on  nu¬ 
trition,  says:  “Our  bones,  as  we  grow  older,  tend 
to  ‘flow’  out  of  our  bodies.”  One  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  this  is  the  lack  of  available  lime.  The  drinking 
of  milk  at  the  rate  of  at  least  a  quart  a  day  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  lime  available  for  the  body’s  uses. 

Arthritis  results  from  overwork,  poor  nutrition. 


or  chronic  infection.  If  you  are  troubled  with  it, 
your  doctor  will  first  check  you  up  to  locate  any 
infection  in  tonsils,  sinuses,  teeth,  and  the  digestive 
tract.  Prevention  of  arthritis  and  other  rheumatic 
troubles  includes : 

Keeping  body  weight  nomial  for  height  and  age; 
maintaining  good  posture  and  walking  habits;  be¬ 
ing  sure  to  get  enough  rest  and  sleep;  getting  daily 
exercise,  but  not  enough  to  strain  and  injure  joints 
and  muscles;  keeping  warm  and  dry  (one  specialist 
told  me,  “Cold  is  your  enemy;  h^at  is  your  friend’’); 
paying  attention  to  the  importance  of  diet. 

The  diet  should  be  well  balanced,  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  milk,  meat  and  other  proteins,  vegetables 
and  fruits  and,  after  thirty,  a  minimum  of  sugars 
and  starches.  Above  all,  don’t  over-eat,  and  lastly, 
of  course,  keep  in  touch  with  a  good  physician. 

TO  SAVE  FARAI  HISTORY 

R.  LEE  BENSON,  History  Department,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  is  writing  the 
agricultural  history  of  New  York  State  for  the  per¬ 
iod  1865-1896.  If  you  have  old  diaries  or  letters,  es¬ 
pecially  those  describing  costs,  prices  and  how  the 
people  lived,  or  if  you  have  any  information  on  the 
Grange,  farm  clubs  or  other  farm  organizations  of 
that  period,  you  could  be  of  great  assistance  in  help¬ 
ing  to  preserve  the  real  farm  history  of  the  State 
by  writing  to  Mr.  Benson  and  telling  him  exactly 
what  you  have. 

WATC  H  THOSE  SIGNS 

ECENTLY  I  CAME  to  where  a  farmer  was  try¬ 
ing  to  get  his  herd  of  cows  across  a  heavily 
travelled  state  I’oad  without  getting  himself  or  his 
cows  killed.  I  stopped  the  car,  but  while  I  was  wait¬ 
ing  another  motorist  came  up  and  without  slacken¬ 
ing  speed  much,  if  any,  drove  rapidly  through  the 
herd,  with  cows  on  both  sides  of  him.  No  damage 
was  done,  but  that  was  no  fault  of  the  motorist. 

Everyone  has  noticed  cattle  crossing  signs  on 
both  sides  of  a  dairy  farm.  It  is  to  the  interest  not 
only  of  the  farmer  but  of  the  motorists  themselves 
to  heed  these  signs  carefully.  If  you  have  never 
had  the  experience,  you  don’t  know  what  it  means 
to  have  your  pastures  on  one  side  of  these  death 
highways  and  your  barns  on  the  other.  Twice  a  day 
you  risk  the  lives  of  yourself  and  the  herd  in  get¬ 
ting  the  cows  across.  The  least  a  car  driver  can  do, 
both  from  his  own  standpoint  and  that  of  the  farm¬ 
er,  is  to  be  careful  and  considerate. 

nSTERN  FOR  FIRE  PROTECTION 

“It  seems  to  me  you  only  covered  half  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  farm  water  supply  with  the  article  about 
farm  ponds,  especially  as  a  source  of  possible  fire 
protection.  Why  not  an  article  on  large  cisterns  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  barn  buildings  to  receive  the  rain 
water  from  the  buildings?  After  all,  comparatively 
few  of  us  have  streams  and  springs  that  provide 
pond  supplies. 

“Don’t  do  as  one  farmer  did  and  put  the  cistern 
so  close  to  the  barn  that  when  fire  broke  out  they 
couldn’t  reach  it.  The  remedy  was  to  build  a  hy¬ 
drant  and  pipe  line  some  distance  from  the  build¬ 
ing. — F.  E.  R.,  N.  Y. 

That  is  one  of  the  best  suggestions  that  I  have 
seen  in  a  long  time.  Why  not  try  it? 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

OUR  or  five  business  and  professional  men  went 
on  a  fishing  trip.  At  the  last  moment,  the  man 
who  had  been  engaged  as  cook  fell  sick.  They 
couldn’t  get  another  cook,  so  it  was  agreed  that 
they  would  all  take  turns  at  cooking.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  first  one  Who  complained  about  any¬ 
one  else’s  cooking  would  have  to  do  the  cooking  for 
the  rest  of  the  trip. 

The  lawyer  got  the  first  turn.  He  had  never  cook¬ 
ed  anything  in  his  life — couldn’t  even  boil  water 
without  burning  it — so  naturally  his  first  meal  was 
pretty  awful.  The  doctor  in  the  party  tried  to  eat 
it,  choked,  and  then  said: 

“I  can’t  eat  this  awful  stuff.  It’s  the  most  terri 
but  how  I  love  it,  oh,  how  I  love  it!” 
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Higher  September  Milk 
Price  Desperately  Needed 

JOINING  WITH  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency  and  the  organized 
dairymen  of  New  England,  the  American  Agriculturist  asked  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan  to  increase  the  September  price  of  Class  I 
milk  44  cents.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  raise  the  September  price  of  Class  I  milk 
in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  from  $5.24  per  hundred  to  $5  68.  The  original 
schedule,  or  formula,  called  for  a  price  of  $5.68  starting  with  October  instead 
of  September,  but  the  terrible  drought  has  changed  the  whole  picture,  making 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  dairymen  get  more  money  for  their  milk. 

Realizing  the  situation  caused  by  the  drought,  Mr.  Leon  Chapin,  president 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  August  9 
to  increase  the  September  price,  telling  the  Secretary: 

“The  most  serious  damage  has  been  to  the  ensilage  corn  crop.  Because  of 
withering  hot  weather  and  lack  of  rain,  corn  is  almost  a  total  loss  so  far  as  nu¬ 
tritional  value  for  cattle  is  concerned.  Corn  stalks  have  grown  high,  but  lack  of 
moisture  and  searing  heat  have  prevented  formation  of  ears,  and  the  leaves  have 
curled  and  turned  brown.  • 

“Unless  the  farmers’  price  is  advanced  September  1,  there  is  grave  danger  of  a 
decline  in  milk  production  that  may  lead  to  a  severe  shortage  later  in  the  fall 
and  winter.’’ 

On  August  11,  Mr.  F.  E.  Snyder,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Bargaining 
Agency,  with  a  membership  of  50  milk  cooperatives  including  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  wired  Secretary  Brannan  asking  that  trie  price  of  September  milk  be 
increased  44  cents.  Mr.  Snyder  said  in  part: 

“We  understand  that  New  England  producers,  faced  with  similar  drought 
conditions,  are  petitioning  you  for  a  similar  advance  in  the  price  of  September 
milk.  We  strongly  support  this  request.’’ 

Later,  Secretary  A.  D.  Hakes  of  the  Bargaining  Agency  went  to  Washington 
to  join  with  a  representative  of  the  New  England  dairymen  to  present  the 
drought  situation  and  the  need  of  an  increase  in  the  September  price. 

On  August  18,  E.  R.  Eastman,  president  and  editor  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  wired  Secretary  Brannan  as  follows: 

“Not  in  forty  years  have  I  seen  drought  conditions  as  serious  as  they  now  are 
in  most  of  the  communities  in  both  the  New  England  and  New  York  milk  sheds. 
Our  field  editors,  our  salesmen,  and  a  constant  stream  of  letters  from  dairymen 
all  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  drought  situation.  Already  dairymen  are 
trying  to  buy  hay.  Silage  corn  is  a  near  failure  in  many  communities,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  pastures  have  been  worthless  for  weeks.  To  maintain  production, 
dairymen  are  feeding  grain  heavily.  There  could  be  a  very  serious  milk  shortage 
this  fall. 

“In  view  of  this  situation,  you  could  render  an  inestimable  service  to  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  Northeast  and  to  consumers  by  recommending  an  increase  of  44  cents  a 
hundred  in  the  proposed  September  price  of  Class  I  milk. 

Mr.  Eastman  also  sent  a  similar  telegram  to  Mr.  John  I.  Thompson,  assistant 
director.  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  in  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  A  day  or  so  later,  Mr.  Jim  Hall,  speaking  for  American  Agriculturist, 
telephoned  to  Mr.  Daniel  Carey,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose 
home  is  in  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  and  who  is  himself  a  dairyman,  to 
emphasize  again  the  seriousness  of  the  drought  situation  and  the  need  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  September  milk  price.  Mr.  Carey  is  familiar  with  the  milk  situa¬ 
tion  from  the  farmers’  standpoint  and  was  very  sjunpathetic  and  receptive*^  to 
the  information  we  gave  him  about  the  drought. 

We  also  presented  the  same  facts  to  the  Hon.  Ir\dng  Ives,  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  State, 

On  August  17  we  wired  Dr.  Kenneth  Shaul  of  the  Mutual  Milk  Producers 
Association  of  Cobleskill,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Ross  Kinney,  president  of  the 
Eastern  States  Milk  Producers  Association  at  Syracuse.  These  gentlemen  need- 

(Continued  on  Page  JO) 
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HE  birds  that  I  feel  sorry  for  are 
*  those  who  can’t  help  gettin’  sore  when 
folks  with  whom  they’re  arguing  do  not 
agree  on  everything.  My  neighbor  is  one 
of  those  guys  who  thinks  that  he  is  just 
as  wise  as  it  is  possible  to  be — at  least 
four  times  as  smart  as  me.  So  if  1  dare 
talk  back  at  all  he  starts  to  overflow 
with  gall :  his  face  gets  red,  his  chin  sticks 
out,  and  all  he  does  is  rave  and  shout 
that  he  is  wastin’  time  with  me  because 
of  my  stupidity;  for  days  he’s  got  blood 
in  his  eye,  long  after  he’s  forgotten  why. 

For  my  part,  1  have  too  much  fun  ar¬ 
guin’  with  most  anyone  to  get  upset 
whenever  we  discover  that  we  don’t 
agree;  the  only  way  to  learn  I  find,  and 
sweep  the  cobwebs  from  my  mind  is 
list’nin’  to  what  others  say  on  major 
topics  of  the  day.  That’s  why,  tho  I 
know  neighbor’s  not  blessed  with  the 
brains  that  I  have  got,  I  do  my  talkin’ 
with  a  smile  and  stay  my  calm  self  even 
while  he  pours  insults  upon  my  head  that  would  make  many  men  see  red;  be¬ 
sides,  I  realize  that  he  is  almost  twice  as  big  as  me. 


BOTH  ON  w 

Meet  Foremost  Royal's  Rose — she  has  run  up  her  second  world’* 
record  in  consecutive  lactation  periods: — 15,265  pounds  of  milk — 
839  pounds  of  butterfat  as  a  Sr  4-305  C.  Last  year  she  broke  the 
record  in  the  Sr  3-365  C  Class. 

Congratulations  for  the  second  time  to  her  owners.  The  Foremost 
Guernsey  Association,  Inc.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.  And  this  year, 
as  last  year,  she's  been  htlcd  and  fed  the  Beacon  way. 

Fed  on  BEACON  Test  Cow  Ration 
Fitted  on  BEACON  Fitting  Ration 

Last  y'ear  we  pointed  out  that  Foremost  Royal’s  Rose  might  have 
produced  her  record  on  another  feed.  She  might  have  made  the 
second  record  on  another  feed,  too.  But  she  made  both  records  on 
Beacon  Feed — and  that  makes  12  World’s  records  for  Beacon  fed 
herds.  These  records  substantiate  the  reports  of  hundreds  of  dairy¬ 
men — reports  of  consistently  high  production  on  Beacon  Dairy  Feed. 


SEND  FOR  THE  NEW  7th  EDITION  of: 

"Profitable  Dairy  Management” 
by  Dr.  P.  E.  Newman 
It  is  full  of  helpful  information  on  dairy 
problems  and  management. 


SAVE 

••  •  • « 
••  •  .  •  •• 


.v.wF 

*  Breedingjees  Idw'er  for  aver¬ 
age  heri|  than  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  bulKjtlVV;..  •;( 

*  A  good  prqdiicTrti^  cow  in  the 
bull  space  wilFjp'q'y  breeding 
costs  ,fqt''4h‘4  ^Htite  herd. 

*  Carefu|,^$|re.^'e.lection  keeps 
producfiorippi.V-!;;'. 

In  any  cos*,  rf  you're  locate  j  in  New  York  State  or  weetem 
Vermont,  get  oil  the  facte  about  artificial  breeding  through 
any  one  of  120  local  unite  affiliated  with  NYABC.  Write 
today  to: 


oopenttve 


R.  F.  D.  2 

D 

■  Inc. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

For  lameness  due  to 


ABSORBINE 


A  stand-by  for  50  years,  Absorbine 
is  especially  helpful  in  relieving  com¬ 
mon  congestive  troubles.  It  works  by 
increasing  local  circulation  .  .  .  tends 
to  prevent  stiffening  or  chilling.  Won’t 
blister  or  remove  hair.  Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  veterinarians.  $2.50  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass, 
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"Blenn  is  at  the  root  of  it! 


In  growing  wheat,  you 
have  certain  costs — land, 
seed,  labor  and  equipment 
— that  stay  about  the  same 
year  after  year.  But  when 

you  get  a  higher- than-average  yield,  you  spread  those  fixed 
costs  over  more  bushels.  Your  return  per  acre  goes  up. 


BLENN,  Swift’s  specialized  crop  maker,  is  made  to  help 
you  get  those  high  money-making  yields.  Its  cost  is  notan 
expense—  it  is  an  investment.  BLENN  is  protection  against 
poor  crops,  low  yields . . .  protection  against  drops  in  the 
per- bushel  price  you  receive. 


BLENN  does  more  for  your  wheat  crop  than  just  give  it  a 
quick  boost  at  the  start.  It  furnishes  a  balanced  combina¬ 
tion  of  growth  elements  to  feed  the  growing  plants  right 
through  to  harvest.  It  also  flows  and  distributes  so  evenly 
that  you’ll  have  no  worries  about  caking,  lumping  or  bridg¬ 
ing.  That  means  each  plant  in  the  field  gets  a  full  share  of 
essential  plant  foods,  including  your  catch  crops  of  clover 
or  alfalfa. 


Free-stooling  plants  with  strong  root  systems,  and  uni¬ 
form,  stiff  straw  bearing  well -filled  heads  are  what  you  get 
from  a  BLENN-fed  crop.  It  is  a  superior,  speciahzed  crop 
maker — and  a  moneymaker,  too. 

It  is  wise  to  order  your  BLENN  early.  Then  you’ll  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  have  your  supply  when  you  need  it.  So  see  your 
authorized  Swift  agent  today  about  BLENN,  the  big- 
yielding,  money-making  plant 
food  for  wheat. 


Growing  Winter  Wheat 

S&ictc^ 


HILE  much  of  this  season’s 
wheat  crop  is  still  in  tem¬ 
porary  storages,  it  is  just 
about  time  to  start  sowing 
next  year’s  crop  in  the  more 
northern  wheat  areas  of  the  Northeast. 
With  all  the  talk  of  surpluses  and  with 
acreage  being  allocated,  is  it  worth¬ 
while  for  the  northeastern  farmer  to 
try  for  a  high  yield  per  acre?  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  always  good  business  for 
the  individual  to  produce  higher  than 
average  yields  and  this  year  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  It  now  costs  about  $20.00  a 
ton  to  move  grain  from  the  cash  grain 
areas  of  the  Middle  West  to  northeast¬ 
ern  farms.  With  certain  local  excep¬ 
tions,  the  Northeast  is  a  grain  deficit 

area.  While  I  do  not  believe  it  is  sound 
* 

for  northeastei’n  farmers,  as  a  group, 
to  produce  all  of  their  own  grain,  I  do 
feel  it  is  sound  for  those  growing  grain 
to  use  all  economical  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  yields  per  acre. 

The  Hessian  Fly 

For  quite  a  few  years,  comparatively 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
Hessian  Fly  free  date,  particularly  in 
the  western  New  York  wheat  belt.  The 
fly  was  causing  little  damage  and  it 
looked  as  if  the  two  popular  wheats 
in  the  area,  Yorkwin  and  Cornell  595, 
might  have  some  resistance  to  it.  The 
fly,  though,  is  on  the  rampage  again 
and  attention  to  the  fly  free  planting 
date  seems  the  wise  course.  This  date 
varies  considerably  throughout  the 
Northeast  and  will  undoubtedly  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  county  agricultural  agents 
in  due  time. 

Varieties 

The  varieties  now  commonly  in  use, 
Yorkwin,  Cornell  595,  Thorne  and 
Leaps  Prolific,  are  very  satisfactory 
and  offer  adequate  choice.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  new  varieties  superior  to 
these  are  available,  at  least  in  any 
quantity.  Yorkwin  and  Cornell  595  are 
white  varieties,  and  one  or  the  other 
should  be  selected  for  planting  in  the 
western  New  York  white  wheat  belt, 
since  red  wheat  is  not  desired  by  the 
millers  in  that  area.  Thorne,  a  red  var¬ 
iety,  is  becoming  increasingly  popular 
with  farmers  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Leaps  Prolific  appears  to  be 


on  the  way  out.  In  areas  where  red 
wheat  is  preferred  by  millers,  a  red 
variety  should  be  grown  if  sale  of  part 
of  the  crop  is  contemplated. 

Seofllietl 

Mention  of  seedbed  preparation  may 
seem  superfluous  to  some,  but  a  good 
seedbed,  prepared  well  in  advance  of 
planting,  contributes  substantially  to 
yields.  Good  cultural  practices  always 
pay  off  in  higher  returns  for  seed  and 
fertilizer  dollars. 

Fertilization 

One  of  the  best  ways  for  the  average 
farmer  to  increase  yields  is  by  more 
liberal  fertilization.  Studies  in  the 
western  New  York  wheat  belt  indicate 
the  average  wheat  grower  in  that  area 
uses  about  250  pounds  to  the  acre.  This 
could  well  be  increased  by  100  pounds 
with  profit  to  most  situations.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied  at  the  time  wheat  is 
sown  is  usually  expected  also  to  take 
care  of  the  hay  or  pasture  seeding 
which  often  is  broadcast  on  the  wheat 
in  the  spring.  250  pounds  per  acre  is 
not  enough  to  do  both  jobs  well. 

The  grades  recommended  and  used 
for  wheat  vary  somewhat  from  state 
to  state.  In  New  York,  6-12-6  or  5-10-5 
at  about  350  pounds  to  the  acre  is  the 
recommendation  for  average  situations. 
On  land  where  very  little  fertilizer  has 
been  used  in  recent  years,  a  mixture 
proportionately  higher  in  phosphoric 
acid,  such  as  6-18-6  or  4-12-4,  will  us¬ 
ually  give  better  results.  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  4-12-8  is  the  regular  recommenda¬ 
tion  at  300  to  500  pounds  to  the  acre. 
In  Pennsylvania  4-12-8  and  3-12-6  are 
recommended  and  widely  used.  In 
many  instances,  higher  analysis  grades 
conforming  closely  to  some  of  the 
above  ratios  are  available  and  are  the 
best  buys  on  a  plant  food  basis. 

A  practice  that  many  will  want  to 
try,  at  least  on  part  of  their  acreage 
next  spring,  is  top-dressing  with 
straight  nitrogen  or  a  high  nitrogen 
mixed  fertilizer,  such  as  a  10-10-10. 
Marked  increases  in  yields  have  been 
obtained  experimentally  from  this 
practice.  I  will  say  more  about  it  be¬ 
fore  next  spring  and  will  try  to  define 
the  conditions  under  which  it  should  be 
profitable. 


D.H.LA.  Moves  Forward  in  the  Northeast 


By  CLARENCE  H.  PARSONS 


INCLUDED  in  the  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association  News  Letter 
of  Febmary,  1949,  put  out  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Dairy  Industry  at  Washington 
is  a  table  listing  the  states  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  percentage  increase  of  herds  on 
DHIA  testing  Jan.  1,  1949,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  previous  year.  Five  of  the 
six  New  England  States  and  New  York 
are  included  in  the  first  eleven  on  this 


list.  The 

first  part 

of 

the  list  is 

as 

follows: 

No.  Herds  on 

DHIA 

Increase  1949 

over 

state 

Jan.  1 

1948 

1948 

1949 

No.  Herds 

% 

Florida 

21 

31 

10 

47.6 

Vermont 

673 

936 

263 

39.1 

Rhode  Island 

36 

48 

12 

33.3 

Georgia 

80 

104 

24 

30.0 

Arizona 

138 

179 

41 

29.7 

Missouri 

676 

853 

177 

26.2 

Massachusetts 

344 

408 

64 

18.6 

Idaho 

475 

561 

86 

18.1 

Connecticut 

345 

405 

60 

17.4 

New  York 

3161  3667 

506 

16.0 

New  Hampshire  210 

237 

27 

12.9 

Vermont  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  large  increase  in  munber  of  herds 
on  test  during  1948.  An  increase  of 
263  herds  in  one  year  is  a  really  out¬ 
standing  accomplishment.  New  York 
now  leads  the  country  in  total  number 


of  herds  on  D.H.LA.  test  with  3667. 
Pennsylvania  is  a  close  second  with 
3449  and  Wisconsin  is  third  with  3376 
herds. 

Here  are  two  principal  reasons  for 
the  significant  increase  in  DHIA  test¬ 
ing  in  the  Northeast  during  the  past 
year.  First  is  the  availability  of  quali¬ 
fied  testers.  During  the  war  many  as¬ 
sociations  had  to  be  discontinued  be¬ 
cause  testers  could  not  be  found.  The 
situation  remained  critical  immediate¬ 


ly  following  the  war  but  has  gradu¬ 
ally  improved  until  at  the  present  time 
trained  men  are  available  as  needed. 

The  second  reason  for  increased 
testing  is  undoubtedly  a  greater  ap¬ 
preciation  of  dairymen  generally  of 
the  values  of  a  testing  program.  An 
accurate  record  of  production  provides 


information  for  the  following: 


1.  Culling  of  low  producers. 

2.  Raising  replacements  from  good 
producers  only. 

3.  Proving  of  sires. 

4.  Feeding  according  to  production. 

5.  Higher  sale  value  of  stock. 

6.  Increased  interest  in  the  herd. 

IT  PAYS  TO  TEST! 


YOU,  too,  can  have  a  happy 
smile  on  your  face  as  you  gather 
more  eggs  than  ever  before  from 
pullets  fed  on  Purina  Layena, 
or  Purina  Lay  Chow  and  grain. 
And  on  less  feed  per  day! 

These  improved  Purina  Chows 
now  make  more  eggs  on  less 
feed  because  they’re  stepped  up 
in  egg-making  energy.  But 
that’s  not  all. 

Extra  production  calls  for 
more  Vitamins  and  more 
Animal  Protein  Factor  in  the 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY  WilmingJon,  Del.  •  Sf.  Johnsbury,  VI.  •  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


PURINA  CHEK- 


Do  I  Walk 
My  Talk? 

Mrs.  Danforth  and  I  recently 
made  a  trip  through  beautiful 
Kentucky  by  automobile,  where  we 
visited  many  historical  spots.  We  saw 
the  little  one-room  log  cabin  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born,  and  where,  as  a  boy, 
he  was  told  by  a  neighbor,  “Abe,  I’ve 
got  some  right  good  books  over  at  my 
office  if  you’d  care  to  walk  a  matter 
o’  thirty  mile  to  get  ’em.” 

We  saw  the  spot  where  Stephen 
Foster  wrote  “My  Old  Kentucky 
Home.”  We  passed  through  Lexing¬ 
ton,  famous  for  tobacco  and  fine  horses. 
And  then  we  saw  Berea  College,  that 
great  school  where  mountain  students 
pay  for  their  college  education  by  work¬ 
ing  a  minimum  of  two  hours  a  day. 

We  drove  way  back  into  the  country, 
far  from  the  crowded  walks  of  life.  The 
scenery  was  beautiful  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  visited  homes  of  Berea  stu¬ 
dents.  We  stopped  at  the  Pine  Moun¬ 
tain  Settlement  where  Berea  carries  on 
a  threefold  project — a  medical  center, 
school,  and  an  agricultural  program. 

We  came  home  recharged  with  faith 
in  this  great  country  of  ours,  keener 
because  of  new  experiences  and  richer 
because  we  renewed  our  friendship 
with  many  sturdy  mountain  friends. 
They  are  the  most  genuine  people  in 
the  world.  I  shall  long  remember  an 
unusual  phrase  one  used  in  our  con¬ 
versation:  “I  don’t  hold  much  with 
folks  who  don’t  Walk  Their  Talk!’ 

I  started  wondering:  “Do  I  walk  my 
talk?” 

Do  you.-^ 

The  pressures  of  our  life  from  every 
side  make  it  mighty  hard  to  “Walk 
Our  Talk”  It  is  just  downright  hard  to 
do.  “Practicing  What  We  Preach”  is 
another  way  of  saying  it;  and  we  all 
know  that  it  isn’t  what  a  man  says 
that  matters  so  much  as  what  he  does, 
how  he  lives. 

The  one  perfect  example  ot  a  man 
who  “  Walked”  by  his  “Talk”  was  Jesus. 
It  was  his  gentle  and  kindly  speech.  It 
was  his  care  in  his  daily  tasks.  It  was 
his  love  and  understanding  of  all  kinds 
of  people.  It  was  his  perfect  conduct 
under  all  circumstances.  It  was  his 
never-failing  faith.  It  was  his  challenge 
to  others.  It  was  in  every  phase  of  his 
life  that  he  “Walked  His  Talk.” 

Oftentimes  it  is  good  for  us  to  get 
away  from  home,  enjoy  different  scenes, 
meet  new  people,  and  gather  a  bit  of 
wisdom  to  add  to  our  own  lives. 

“Walk  My  Talk”  is  certainly  going 
be  my  daily  check  through  the 
months  ahead. 

Daringly, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  P^ina  Company 
1  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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The  nearest  thing 
to  hand  milking! 


HINMAN’S  N 


Improved  features  make  your  milking 
ister  .  .  .  safer  .  .  .  gentler.  No  other 
lilker  compares  with  the  Jiffy  Master! 


SOOTHING  10"  LOW-VACUUM-For  43  years  Hinman  has  been 
the  leader  in  the  development  of  low-vacuum  milking.  It  en¬ 
courages  greater  production  .  .  .  milks  out  faster  .  .  .  greatly  mini¬ 
mizes  the  risk  of  teat  injury  and  udder  irritation. 


Crowds  gathered  at  the  Susquehanna  Valley  Conservation  Field  Day  to  watch  pond 
construction  in  foreground.  Trucks  delivered  gas  right  to  each  machino  to  save  time. 

5O9OOO  See  Face-Lifting 
of  Run  Down  Dairy  Farm 


''rubber  -  finger”  inflation  —  Notice  the 
three  “rubber  fingers”.  In  action  they  produce 
a  gentle  squeeze  which  starts  at  the  top  of  the 
inflation  and  travels  downward.  This  gentle 
action  closely  follows  that  of  a  skillful  hand 
milker. 

Stainless  steel  better-pouring  pail  —  Pours  more 
easily  with  less  tipping.  Highly  polished  inside  and  out. 
More  easily  cleaned.  More  sanitary. 


FREE  — Send  for  complete  information 
on  the  new  Jiffy  Master.  See  how  other 
improved  features  make  your  milking 
safer  and  more  profitable. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Box  372  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


la- 


Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save 
money.  These  knives  were  original  equipment  on 
Popec  and  Blizzard  machines  for  years.  ORDER 
NOW.  When  ordering,  specify  make  of  machine 
and  part  number  or  blade  length.  Remittance 
with  order  or  C.O.D.  Same  low  prices  for  addi¬ 
tional  knives.  Offer  limited  to  USA. 


0 

'der  By  Repla<ement  Part  No. 

Alafce 

Model  No. 

Set  of  3 

Blizzard 

4010,  L-18 

$  8.00  set 

Papec 

R 

8.00  set 

Blizzard 

5010 

9.00  set 

Papec 

N  or  81 

9.00  set 

Blizzard 

6010 

11.00  set 

Papec 

L  or  127 

11.00  set 

Papec 

K  or  158 

13.00  set 

Set  of  4 

Case  Forage  Harvester,  M,  MC  or  Q 

16.00  set 

International  Harvester  5, 7  or 9 

16.00  set 

Postal  Charges  Included 

SEND  TODAY  •  SAVE  MONEY 

MONfy  BACK  GUARANUE! 

AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Watering  bridle,  black,  bit  and  reins . $  .90 

Hobbles,  used  . 50 

Rope  lariat,  25  ft.,  new  . 75 

Connecting  links,  2V4”  long,  dozen .  1.00 

Prices  do  NOT  include  postage.  1949  catalog,  308  pages, 
mailed  in  U.  S.  for  $1.50.  New  circular,  12  pages  for 
10  cents. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS 
501  Broadway,  —  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


KEEP 

SILAGE 

PRIME 


in  a  dependable 
Unadilla 


Only  111  a  Unadilla  Silo  can  you 
have  the  sure-step,  sure-grip, 
door-front  ladder.  Only  in  this 
famous  silo  can  you  have  pat¬ 
ented  lock-dowelling  —  which 
knits  the  thoroughly  seasoned, 
full-thickness,  Unadilla  staves 
into  a  sturdy  wind-proof  struc¬ 
ture.  Don’t  delay  —  Order  the 
best  in  silos  from  your  Unadilla 
dealer  now !  Famous  for  more 
than  40  years. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co..  Box  B.  Unadilla,  N.  Y 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


V  NUfiSBRY 

Tm€KK  CATALOG 

Write  for  big  Free  Color  Catalog; 
shows  best  varieties  of  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Bulbs,  Shrubs 
&  Roses.  Fall  is  ideal  planting 
time,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 
15  Circle  Rood.  Dontville,  N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


ilnOntf, 

\  van  / 


FOR  THE 
GARDENER 
WHO  COUNTS 
HIS  DOLLARS 


f  1  IMPORTED  DUTCH  BULBS  FOR  ONLY  ffC  OC 

I  X  Ww  Delivered.  All  in  No.  I  size.  Full  satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Delivery  in  September- October.  Postage  prepaid. 

i  pni  I  FPTION  made  up  of  50  Assorted  Darwin  Tulips.  I 
I  I  IV/ll  35  Crocus  in  all  colors.  15  Giant  King  Al-  | 

?  fred  Daffodils,  packed  separately  and  with  planting  directions.  5 

CASH  WITH  ORDERS 

CRAGSMOOR  TULIP  GARDENS 

CRAGSMOOR,  NEW  YORK 


A 


CROWD,  variously  estimat¬ 
ed  at  from  35,000  to  more 
than  50,000  persons,  swarm¬ 
ed  over  the  Willard  Spicer 
farm  at  Apalachin,  N.  Y., 
August  24  to  see  the  greatest  mass 
demonstration  of  power  on  the  farm 
ever  witnessed  in  the  Empire  State. 
His  300-acre  Tioga  County  place  was 
in  one  day  transformed,  by  modern 
farm  power  equipment,  from  a  run 
down  Allegany  foot-hills  farm  into  a 
productive  modern  dairying  enterprise. 

The  Susquehanna  Valley  Conserva¬ 
tion  Field  Day,  as  the  event  was  called, 
was  sponsored  by  the  Broome  and 
Tioga  County  Soil  Conservation  dis¬ 
tricts,  aided  by  the  Susquehanna  Area 
Farm  Equipment  Retailers  Club. 


A  total  of  549  pieces  of  equipment, 
ranging  from  36  hand  shovels  and  80 
tractors  to  dozens  of  various  size  bull¬ 
dozers  and  21  lime  sowers,  were  man¬ 
ned  by  more  than  400  workers  from 
5  A.  M.  until  dark  to  complete  in  one 
day  physical  rehabilitation  of  the 
farm  that  would  take  10  or  more  years 
under  normal  procedures.  Equipment 
on  the  farm  for  the  day  was  valued 
between  one  and  a  half  and  two 
million  dollars.  Its  use  was  donated, 
along  with  the  men  to  run  it,  by  deal¬ 
ers,  individuals,  and  manufacturers 
representing  almost  every  make  of 
farm  equipment  sold  in  the  East.  Near¬ 
ly  200  firms  and  individuals,  anxious 
to  demonstrate  good  farm  practices, 
contributed  machinery,  lime,  fertilizer, 
seed  and  cash  to  make  the  day  pos¬ 
sible. 

So  much  was  going  on  that  the 
visitors  hardly  knew  what  to  look  at 
first.  Even  rabbits,  boldly  rooted  from 
their  homes  by  bulldozers,  plows,  har¬ 
rows,  scrapers  and  tillers,  were  run¬ 
ning  in  circles,  trying  to  find  refuge 
from  the  blitz  of  modern  farm  power! 

Among  events  demonstrated  so 
graphically  for  the  huge  crowd  were: 
How  to  keep  fertility  and  water  on 
the  farm  by  ditching,  strip-cropping, 


By  nightfall  this  brush  and  scrub  woods 
was  a  fitted,  limed  and  fertilized  seedbed, 
ready  for  wheat. 


Willard  Spicer,  left,  tells  Editor  Ed  East¬ 
man  of  American  Agriculturist  that  ulti¬ 
mately  his  rehabilitated  farm  will  sustain 
and  house  80  cows. 

contour  plowing,  stream  diversion, 
and  use  of  man-made  ponds.  (Spectat¬ 
ors  saw  7  bulldozers,  2  scrapers,  2 
giant  earth-movers  and  sheep’s-foot 
rollers  working  at  one  time  on  one  of 
the  three  ponds  built  on  the  farm  dur¬ 
ing  the  day): 

Of  even  greater  interest  to  farmers 
was  the  use  of  modern  everyday  farm 
machinery  in  making  diversion  ditches, 
clearing,  plowing,  tilling,  liming,  fer¬ 
tilizing  and  seeding  land  to  improve 
the  soil  and  its  water-holding  capacity. 
One  field  of  brush  and  scrub  wood  was 
cleared  and  ready  for  wheat  by  night; 

When  the  visitors  tired  of  watching 
field  operations  and  fence  building  for 
rotation  grazing  and  woodlot  protec¬ 
tion,  they  tramped  up  another  hill  on 
this  farm  near  the  top  of  the  water¬ 
shed  to  witness  a  sawmill  operation, 
treating  of  fence  posts  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  pole  frame  barn  with  its 
adjacent  milking  parlor  and  milk- 
room.  Even  a  septic  tank  and  drains 
were  installed  at  the  homestead. 

By  the  time  darkness  fell  not  even 
owner  Willard  Spicer  could  recognize 
the  land  he  bought  last  fall.  In  the 
one  day  he  went  knee-deep  in  grass¬ 
land  farming.  He  now  has  133  acres 
of  pasture  that  will  be  made  up  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil  and  timothy,  Ladino 
and  timothy,  and  Ladino  and  orchard 
grass  which  should  provide  him  abund¬ 
ant  long-season  pasture.  On  95  acres  of 
permanent  hay  he  will  have  grasses 
with  a  wide  range  of  maturity.  Crop¬ 
land  will  remain  in  hay  as  long  as  prof¬ 
itable,  then  plowed,  planting  to  corn, 
then  oats,  and  then  back  to  hay.  He 
plans,  through  these  hay  fields,  to  re¬ 
duce  corn  acreage  two-thirds.  He  now 
has  62  acres  of  woods,  reforested  land 
and  wildlife  areas  on  the  farm  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  income  and  recreation. 


What's  phosphorus  to  a  pi 


Just  a  half  a  pound  of  your  250-lb.  pig  is 
phosphorus.  This  seems  a  small  amount. 

But  without  it,  your  pig  would  die.  And 
there  are  other  minerals  just  as  vital  to 
livestock.  Some  they  need  in  quite  large 
amounts  .  .  .  calcium  and  sodium  as  well 
as  phosphorus.  Others  we  call  trace  ele¬ 
ments.  These  they  need  in  very  small 
amounts  .  .  .  such  as  cobalt,  iron,  copper 
and  manganese. 

But  your  animals  do  need  these  trace 
elements.  The  people  at  the  agricultural 
colleges  have  proved  that  past  all  doubt. 

Some  minerals  are  a  "must”  if  you  want 
to  raise  healthy,  fast-gaining  cattle.  That 
goes  for  lambs  and  hogs,  too.  For  example, 
these  men  find  that  grass  and  grains  in 
Dade  County,  Florida,  are  short  of  cop¬ 
per  and  iron.  Clallam  County,  Washing¬ 
ton,  needs  iodine  to  check  goiter.  They 
know  that  San  Diego  County,  California, 
hasn’t  enough  phosphorus.  In  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  the  scarce  mineral  is  co¬ 
balt.  Ranchers  and  farmers  in  these  four 
corners  of  the  country  have  this  problem. 

Their  feeds  and  forages  are  short  of  one  or 
more  vital  minerals.  Many  other  areas 
share  the  problem,  including  parts  of  the 
great  Corn  Belt. 

But  you  ask,  "How  can  I  spot  animals 
which  suffer  from  mineral  shortage?”  It’s 
not  too  easy.  If  the  lack  is  serious,  your 
stock  may  have  rickets,  "big  neck,”  anemia 
or  other  ailments.  But  there  are  some  early  symp¬ 
toms  you  can  spot.  These  are  bone  chewing,  loss 
of  appetite,  slow  gains,  rough  and  scrubby  coats. 
Or  just  a  general  unthrifty  condition  gives  you 
the  clue.  If  you  start  feeding  a  mineral  which 
contains  the  essential  trace  elements,  you  may 
bring  them  around  fast.  But  if  this  doesn’t 
work,  then  you  should  consult  your  veter¬ 
inarian,  county  agent  or  agricultural  college. 

The  common  mineral  deficiencies  in  your 
area  are  known.  By  feeding  mineral-balanced 
rations,  you  can  correct  these  lacks.  Or  you 
can  build  up  the  mineral  content  of  the  soil. 
Either,  or  both,  of  these  will  help  you  grow 
healthier  livestock,  at  a  lower  cost. 


Supplemental  Mineral  for 
Wintering  Range  Ewes 


by  William  H.  Burkitt 
Montana  State  College 


Thirteen  mineral  elements  are 
William  H.  Burkitt  known  to  be  necessary  for  nor¬ 
mal  functioning  of  an  animal  body.  However,  this 
does  not  mean  that  all  13  must  be  supplied  in  a 
mineral  mixture.  Many  of  them  are  present,  under 
usual  feeding  conditions,  in  sufficient  amounts  for 
breeding  ewes.  Those  lacking  in  Montana  include 
sodium  and  chlorine  (salt),  iodine,  phosphorus,  and 
possibly  cobalt. 

Lack  of  sufficient  iodine  in  the  ration  of  pregnant 
ewes  results  in  lambs  being  born  with  "big  neck” 
(goiter).  Thin  wool  in  lambs  may  also  result.  If 
dead  or  weak  lambs  have  shown  "big  neck”  or  thin 
wool  at  birth  in  past  years,  stabilized  iodized  salt 
should  definitely  be  fed  the  ewes  this  winter. 

Phosphorus  deficiency  may  exist  in  wintering 
range  ewes,  particularly  if  there  is  little  or  no  sup¬ 
plemental  feeding.  Abortions  and  weak  lambs  may 
result  from  deficient  phosphorus.  Pregnant  ewes 
should  have  from  0.16%  to  0.18%  phosphorus  in 
their  feed.  Many  grass  hays  and  mature  range 
grasses  contain  less  than  0.15%  phosphorus  and 
.some  contain  as  low  as  0.04%  phosphorus.  Bone 
meal,  defluorinated  rock  phosphates,  and  mono¬ 
sodium  phosphate  are  satisfactory  sources  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  Palatability  and  consumption  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  mixing  with  salt. 

(Jobalt  is  believed  to  be  needed  by  micro¬ 
organisms  in  the  pau,neb.  A  lack  results  in  loss  of 
appetite,  less  feed  consumption,  and  eventually  star¬ 
vation.  A  possible  cobalt  deficiency  may  be  guarded 
against  by  mixing  I  ounce  of  cobalt  salt  with  each 
100  pounds  of  stock  salt.  Cobalt  carbonate,  chloride, 
or  sulfate  are  all  satisfactory.  {Editor's  note:  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  nutrition  discussed  above  apply  to  most  kinds 
of  livestock  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country.) 


Hello  Again! 

We  are  glad  to  be  back  with 
the  Swift  page  of  information 
and  ideas.  What  did  we  do  all 
[Summer?  Well,  among  other 
things,  we  visited  with  farmers, 
ranchers,  agricultural  editors 
and  educators.  And  we  rounded  up  the  facts 
we  need  to  make  these  messages  interesting 
and  useful  to  you  producers.  As  we  said  away 
back  in  1944— "This  is  your  page,  and  we 
welcome  suggestions  from  our  readers.”  We 
still  do.  Just  write  to  me  at  Swift  &  Company , 
Chicago  9,  Illinois . . .  And  when  you’re  in 
Chicago,  drop  in  and  see  us. 

LET’S  SUPPORT  OUR  "MEAT  TEAM’’— You 

know,  times  change — but  some  folks  don  t 
change  with  the  times.  I’m  thinking  of  the 
type  of  man  who  always  thinks  that  some¬ 
one  is  getting  the  best  of  him  in  business.  He 
sells  a  load  of  steers.  No  matter  what  his 
return,  he’s  not  satisfied — the  packer,  the 
commission  man,  the  retailer — somebody 
else  always  gets  a  "bigger  slice.”  But,  during 
this  past  summer,  I  talked  to  a  lot  of  people 
about  the  livestock-meat  industry,  and  our 
mutual  problems.  And  I  found  a  refreshing, 
encouraging  attitude — "Sure,  we  got  prob¬ 
lems.  Who  hasn’t  these  days?  But  if  pro¬ 
ducer,  packer  and  retailer  work  together  as 
the  'meat  team,’  we’ll  work  things  out .  .  .” 
It’s  just  good  business  to  have  a  decent  re¬ 
gard  for  the  contributions  made  by  other 
members  of  your  team.  I  hope  you  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  "Meat  Team”  advertisements  of 
the  American  Meat  Institute  and  will  talk 
to  your  neighbors  about  them. 

FACT  CO*N FIRMED— Out  in  the  West,  when¬ 
ever  I  passed  a  town  with  a  local  meat¬ 
packing  plant,  I  thought,  "This  town,  out 
here  where  there  is  lots  of  livestock,  is  well 
served  by  that  local  plant.  But  what  about 
the  distant  cities  filled  with  meat  eaters  and 
no  nearby  livestock  production  to  speak  of?” 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  meat  has  to  travel  an 
average  of  more  than  1,000  miles  to  reach 
those  consumers.  The  only  way  they  can  get 
meat  Is  tlvrough  the  low-cost  processing  and 
marketmg  services  provided  by  nationwide 
meat  packers,  like  Swift  cm  i 

&  Company.  #. H] .  ^ / no b  se A 

Agricultural  Research  Dept. 


MONEY  and  MEAT — In  the  fall  month.'? 
we  run  into  an  unusual  situation  in  the 
livestock-meat  packing  industry.  At  that 
time  we  often  see  the  year’s  high  market 
for  top  finished  beef  cattle.  And  this  top 
price  usually  is  being  paid  when  the  aver¬ 
age  price  for  all  cattle  is  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  high  price  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  fall  we  usually  have  the 
shortest  supply  of  the  year  of  well  finished, 
long  fed  cattle.  Brisk  demand  for  this  short 
supply  naturally  will  force  the  price  up. 

The  lower  average  price  results  from 
the  annual  move  to  market  of  huge  num¬ 
bers  of  grass-fed  cattle. 

About  20  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  and 
lambs  slaughtered  during  a  whole  year 
must  be  handled  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber.  Meat  from  these  animals  being 
slaughtered  any  given  day  generally  is  on 
the  dinner  table  in  less  than  14  days. 

Folks  aren’t  likely  to  have  any  more 
money  to  spend  on  food  during  the  fall 
months  than  in  February,  when  fewer 
meat  animals  are  being  marketed. 

Since  beef  and  lamb  is  largely  a  fresh 
meat  business,  there’s  a  lot  of  meat  to  eat 
during  the  fall  months.  Consequently, 
since  consumers  have  no  more  money  to 
spend,  meat  prices  have  to  be  lowered.  And 
that’s  just  what  happens,  as  it  usually 
does  with  an  increased  amount  of  meat  to 
be  sold  and  no  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  with  which  to  buy  it.  These  lower 
meat  prices  are  most  noticeable,  of  course,  in 
the  large  consuming  centers  where  surplus 
supplies  always  can  be  moved  at  a  price. 

Naturally,  then,  livestock  prices  follow 
meat  prices.  Produfcers  should  keep  in 
mind  that  the  prices  they  receive  for  their 
livestock  are  governed  by  what  the  packer  can 
get  for  the  meat  and  the  by-products.  This  is  perfectly 
demonstrated,  as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  when 
the  price  for  one  kind  of  cattle,  in  short  supply,  is 
moving  up  at  the  same  time  that  prices  of  other 
cattle,  in  heavy  supply,  are  moving  down. 


Soda  Bill  Sez  .  .  . ' 


If  your  grass  is  receding,  it's  time  to  re-seed. 

OUR  CITY  COUSIN. 


BRect/ie 

FRENCH  MEATWICH 

Make  sandwich  of  2  slices  of  bread,  using  1  slice  of  cold  meat 
and  1  slice  of  cheese  as  the  filling.  Dip  each  sandwich  into  a 
mixture  made  of  1  slightly  beaten  egg  and  %  cup  milk.  Pan 
fry  in  a  small  amount  of  butter,  margarine  or  clear  drippings 
over  low  heat.  Turn  to  brown.  Serve  at  once  with  cole  slaw 
or  fruit  salad. 


FREE!  The  Story  of  Poultry 

Children  and  grownups,  too-- 
here’s  another  booklet  in  Swift’s 
popular  Elementary  Science  Series. 

Like  the  others  in  the  series  (on 
Soils,  Plants,  Meat  Animals  and 
Grass),  "The  Story  of  Poultry”  (Booklet  E)  gives 
the  answers  to  many  interesting  questions.  Do 
you  know — 

Where  the  first  chickens  came  from? 

Which  breed  of  poultry  is  native  to  America? 
How  the  shell  gets  around  an  egg? 

You’ll  find  the  answers  to  these  and  dozens  of  other 
questions  in  "The  Story  of  Poultry.”  Lots  of  pic¬ 
tures — easy-to-read  words.  Write  for  your  copy 
today  and  show  this  notice  to  your  school  teacher. 
Yes,  there  are  free  copies  for  every  kid  in  your  class, 
if  requested  by  your  teacher.  If  you’d  like  the  other 
booklets  in  the  series  mentioned  above,  ask  for 
them,  too.  They  arc  all  FREE!  Address  your  letters: 

Agricultural  Research  Dept,,  Story  of  Poultry— 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 


(458)  1 O 


With  a  Massey-Harris  No.  28 

•  •  •  the  Plow  with  the  3  Exclusive  Features 


^^ne-third  of  all  the  horsepower  you 
use  is  needed  for  plowing.  That’s 
why  it  is  so  important  to  get  a  light 
draft  plow.  The* right  plow  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  another  reason.  Good  plow¬ 
ing  is  the  first  step  in  making  a  crop. 

So  take  a  good  look  at  the  Massey- 
Harris  No.  28 — packed  with  all  the 
“know  how”  of  more  than  100  years 
of  fine  plow  building. 

With  its  exclusive  Double  "X” 
Frame,  the  No.  28  smiles  at  tough 
soils  that  twist  less  sturdy  plows  out 
of  alignment. 

Constant  clearance  lift  raises  bot¬ 
toms  Xo  the  same  high  position  ") 

regardless  of  plowing  depth— saves 
time  at  the  end  lands. 


Cone  type  wheel  bearings,  chilled 
to  extra  hardness,  easily  adjusted  for 
wear,  keep  the  wheels  always  running 
true. 

Teamed  up  with  your  Massey- 
Harris  Tractor — or  any  tractor — the 
No.  28  Plow  will  do  more  and  better 
plowing,  for  a  longer  time,  and  at 
lower  cost.  Your  Massey-Harris 
dealer  can  show  you  why.  In  2-,  3-, 
4-,  and  5 -bottom  sizes. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Massey- 
Harris  Buyer’s  CAide  which  describes 
the  full  line  of  Massey-Harris  Farm 
Equipment.  Address  Dept.  1-85 

The  MASSEY-HARRIS  Company 

Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


/  TRACTORS 
^  /  COMBlMCi 
mPlCMEHTS 


PAINT 


7 Snow-White  tita- 
^ ^  nium  lead  and  oil ! 

Mon  ey  -  back 
guarantee!  Won’t 
peel,  rub  or  wash 
off.  Sample — 60c. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

8  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y 


25 

Gal. 

in  Sgal.cans 


DRAINS  CELLARS,  CISTERNS 
WASH  TRAYS,  PONDS,  etc. 

LAB.4.\VCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  'round 
u.ses — house,  garden,  farm.  1800  GPH. 
80'  high.  Uses  %  to  %  UP  motor. 
Does  not  clogl 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi  add  60c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  $6.50 

Belle  Mead  2,  New  Jersey. 


MULTI-PURPOSE  PEST  DESTROYER 


KILLS  WOODCHUCKS 

FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  2Vzi.  A  HOLE 


‘  .\V< 


1-lb . 98(f 

5lbs . $3.75 

25-lbs..  .$12.50 
100- lbs.  .  $30.00 


Simple  To  Use— Apply  With  Spoon 

A  Fast-Acting.  Gas-Producing 
Powder  —  Not  a  Bait  —  One 
Whiff  Is  Enough— It's  The  Gas 
That  Kills  'Em— Also  Kills  Rats, 
Mice,  Ants.  Mony  Other  Pests. 
Instruction  Leaflet  In  Every  Can 


Asitfor  Cyanogas  at  Drug,  Hardware,  Seed  and  Feed  Stores 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 
30-A  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  3,  1949 

Higher  September  Milk  Price  Needed 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 

ed  no  reminder  of  the  seriousness  of  the  drought,  but  Mr,  Kinney  replied  that 
his  organization  was  asking  for  a  larger  increase  of  $5,90  a  hundred  instead  of 
$5.68,  and  stated  that  his  organization  had  filed  a  petition  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  with  the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  requesting  an  immediate  hearing  to  raise  the  price  of  milk  to 
$6.34  per  hundred  for  the  months  of  October,  November  and  December. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  of  organization  leaders  as  to  the  increase 
that  should  be  asked  for.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Carey  pointed  out 
to  us  that,  even  with  the  drought,  there  is  no  shortage  of  milk  at  the  present 
time.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  more  practical  to  ask  for,  and  that 
there  is  more  chance  of  getting,  an  increase  of  44  cents  a  hundred  for  Septem¬ 
ber  than  a  larger  amount.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  leaders  or  dairymen  themselves  that  dairymen  must  have  more  for 
their  September  milk  in  order  to  maintain  production  during  the  short  period 
in  the  late  fall. 

In  a  letter  to  Assistant  Secretary  Carey,  Mr.  Eastman  reminded  him  of  the 
fact  that  once  a  cow  shrinks  her  milk,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  her 
back  to  full  production  again  during  the  lactation  period. 

The  only  way  that  production  has  been  maintained  during  the  summer 
months  has  been  by  feeding  tremendous  quantities  of  grain,  more  than  has  ever 
been  fed  before  during  any  similar  period  during  the  summer. 

To  show  you  what  an  increase  of  44  cents  a  hundred  would  mean,  and  the 
reason  why  some  of  us  have  been  working  so  hard  in  your  interests,  consider 
these  figures:  During  September  last  year,  dairymen  in  the  New  York  and 
Boston  pools  produced  a  total  of  553,907,208  pounds  of  milk.  Figuring  that 
about  60  per  cent  of  it  was  in  Class  I,  a  44  cents  a  hundred  raise  would  equal 
$1,462,314  extra  to  dairymen.  To  show  you  how  badly,  in  another  way,  this 
increase  is  needed,  consider  these  facts  put  together  by  Dr.  ^George  H.  Serviss, 
agronomist : 

“The  New  York  dairy  farm  report  tor  August  indicates  that  during  the  month 
of  July  New  York  dairymen  fed  .5  pounds  more  grain  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk 
obtained  than  they  did  during  July  1918.  'This  totaled  up  to  about  17,1500  tons  of 
grain  for  the  milking  cows  alone  in  the  state  of  New  York,  having  a  value  of 
about  $1,250,000.  This,  of  course,  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  since  grain  was 
fed  heavily  in  late  June  and  will  probably  be  fed  heavily  through  all  of  August. 
3Iost  dairymen  too  fed  extra  ha.>  or  silage  in  addition  to  grain.  3Iuch  of  this  will 
have  to  be  replaced  by  purchased  hay  or  grain  before  the  winter  is  over.  We  are 
not  going  to  attempt  to  estimate  what  the  drought  has  cost  northeastern  dairymen 
in  dollars  for  extra  grain.  It  i.s  safe  to  say,  though,  that  it  is  several  times  the 
figure  mentioned  for  New  York  for  one  month.” 

Department  of  Agriculture  lepresentatives,  the  dairymen  and  their  leaders 
must  always  consider  the  effect  of  increased  milk  prices  on  consumers.  Al¬ 
though  consumers  may  not  realize  it,  the  first  and  most  important  consider¬ 
ation  in  their  interests  is  an  adequate  supply  of  milk.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
in  many  ways,  there  is  grave  danger  of  a  very  short  milk  supply  this  fall,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  farmers  have  no  inducement  to  feed  concentrates  heavily.  If  that 
short  supply  develops,  it  may  be  necessary  not  only  for  consumers  to  get  along 
with  less  of  this  vital  food,  but  to  pay  more  for  it.  Piices  that  enable  farmers 
to  stay  in  the  business  of  producing  plenty  of  milk  and  other  high  quality  foods 
are  good  not  only  for  the  farmers  themselves  but  also  for  every  other  citizen. 


A  Start  with  Pnrebreds 


At  A  SALE  conducted  last  Febru¬ 
ary  by  the  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  at  Greene,  New 
York,  a  bull  calf  with  an  excellent 
pedigree  was  consigned  to  the  sale. 
Rather  than  have  the  calf  sold  for 
beef.  Empire  bid  in  the  calf  and  asked 
the  county  agent  to  select  a  boy  who 
was  interested  in  cattle  and  present 
the  calf  to  him.  This  was  done.  The 
boy  selected  was  Roger  Shafer,  R.  D. 
2,  Greene,  New  York.  The  picture 
shows  Roger  with  the  calf. 

Following  is  a  letter  written  to  Ray 
Hemming  of  Empire  by  Roger’s 
mother : 

“Roger  is  visiting  a  boy  friend  this 
week  and  asked  me  to  write  you  a  letter 
and  send  you  a  snapshot  of  the  bull  calf. 

“He  is  very  grateful  to  you  for  giving 
him  the  op'portunity  to  raise  this  calf. 
His  father  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  also. 
He  is  keeping  quite  accurate  records  on 
the  calf.  He  tapes  him  once  a  month  and 
checks  the  gain  on  his  chart. 

“The  following  is  the  gain  he  has  made 
since  he  brought  him  home  February  24: 

February  24 — Heart  girth  34  inches — 
138  lbs. 

March  24 — Heart  girth  37  inches — 169 
lbs. 

April  24 — Heart  girth  40  inches — 208  lbs. 
May  24 — Heart  girth  44  inches — 275  lbs. 
“His  papers  have  come  through  and  his 
registered  name  is  Sir  Hazelwood  Olena 
Blossom. 

“Roger  has  also  bought  a  heifer  calf 
from  the  Frank  Niles  dairy  at  Smyrna. 
He  had  saved  almost  $100  by  himself  and 
we  made  up  the  rest  to  $125.  He  feels  he 
has  a  good  start  for  a  foundation  dairy. 


ROGER  SHAFER 


The  heifer’s  name  is  Nylco  Super  Var 
Hope.  She  is  out  of  Nyclo  Carnation  Olia 
sired  by  Osborndale  Lockinvar  Sir  Ran¬ 
dolph.  She  is  a  month  younger  than  the 
bull  calf  and  taped  32  inches  when  ^ 
bought  her  at  the  age  of  one  month,  n 
June  19th  when  last  charted,  she  ha 
made  a  gain  of  122  pounds. 

“He  is  planning  on  showing  the  calves 

at  Norwich  Fair. 

"Again  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  giv¬ 
ing  him  this  nice  start.  He  has  shown 
much  more  interest  in  his  project.  By  ® 
way,  Roger  is  12  years  old.  Roger  wou 
like  to  have  you  call  and  see  the  calves- 
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Yes,  that's  ice  on  the  pond.  We  hope  it  makes  you  feel  cooler.  The  picture  was 
taken  last  winter  and  shows  Clinton  Bennett,  of  Lawton,  Susquehanna  County,  Pa., 

inspecting  ice  strength  on  his  9-acre  pond. 

t  Bennett's  second,  smaller  pond,  covers  2  to  3  acres  and  was  built  in  a  field  he 
has  cleared  of  brush  for  a  new  pasture. 


Peimsylvania  Dairy  Farm 
Sports  Two  Ponds 


HEN  I  first  saw  the  farm 
pond  of  Clinton  Bennett  of 
Lawton  in  Susquehanna 
County,  Pennsylvania,  I 
thought  it  was  a  lake.  Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  his  main  pond  has  be¬ 
tween  8  and  10  acres  of  water  surface! 

Clinton  wasn’t  trying  to  break  any 
records.  He  had  a  low,  swampy  area 
not  far  from  the  barn  that  was  good 
for  little  but  muskrats,  so  he  hired  a 
bulldozer  to  pile  up  clay  from  both 
inside  and  outside  the  area.  Presto! 
He  had  a  pond —  a  big  one.  Three 
springs  keep  the  huge  pond  filled  to  a 
depth  ranging  to  12  and  15  feet  in  the 
middle.  A  10-inch  trickle  tube,  40  feet 
long,  conducts  normal  overflow  out 
through  the  bottom  of  the  dam,  and  a 
packed  clay  spillway,  a  foot  lower  than 
the  main  dam,  is  designed  to  handle 
emergency  overfiow.  Actual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  cash  was  less  than  $400  be¬ 
cause  Clinton  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  lots  of  clay  adjacent  to  the  site. 
He  built  another,  smaller  dam,  about 
2  acres,  in  a  new  pasture  for  just  6 
hours’  bulldozer  time — $36.  This  unus¬ 
ually  low  cost  was  possible  because  the 
gentle  slope  of  the  pasture  had  natural 
drainage  between  two  knolls  only  a 
few  feet  apart — and  the  subsoil  was 
solid  clay.  Overfiow  from  this  pond 
helps  feed  his  larger  one. 

As  Clinton  doesn’t  like  the  kind  of 
hsh  usually  recommended  for  farm 
ponds,  he  goes  out  and  catches  picker¬ 
el  and  bullheads  to  do  his  own  stock¬ 
ing.  It’s  only  300  feet  from  his  barn 
to  the  pond,  so  in  the  winter  he  can 
keep  an  eye  on  his  fishing  tip-ups  right 
from  where  he’s  working  in  the  barn! 

Clinton  has  200  tillable  acres  in  his 
too,  keeps  a  mixed  herd  of  50  cows,  30 
Hampshire  sheep  and  a  few  pigs.  He 
grins  and  says,  “We  won’t  have  to 
Worry  about  hired  help  for  a  long  time. 
tVe  have  7  boys  and  a  girl,  ranging  in 
^ge  from  5  months  to  21  years,  so 
"’o’ll  have  to  worry  about  keeping 
them  all  busy.” 

Clinton  likes  to  cut  corners  on  feed 
Costs  by  raising  lots  of  his  own  grain. 
Last  year  from  18  acres  of  Cornell  29-3, 
he  filled  two  silos,  12  by  30  and  12  by 
to,  and  husked  1,000  bushels.  He  also 
raised  641  bushels  of  millet  and  700 


Dusneis  of  oats.  He  takes  82  bags  of 
his  own  grain  to  the  mill,  has  supple¬ 
mental  oil  meal  and  minerals  added, 
and  draws  5  tons  home.  He  says, 
“You’d  be  surprised  what  a  difference 
that  makes  in  your  grain  bill.”  When 
he  gets  to  the  barn,  he  drives  onto  the 
main  floor  with  the  feed  and  dumps  it 
into  a  huge  bin  from  which  it  is  grav¬ 
ity  fed  to  the  stable  below. 

When  Clinton  wanted  room  to  ex¬ 
pand  his  dairy  a  few  years  ago,  he 
went  out  and  bought  an  old  48  by  38 
foot  barn  and  added  it  to  the  end  of 
his  own  50  by  40  foot  structure.  He 
ripped  the  old  stanchions  out  of  his 
barn  and  now  has  two  rows  of  cows 
facing  out  in  47  stanchions.  He  claims 
he  saves  countless  hours  and  much 
hard  work  by  being  able  to  drive  his 
spreader  right  through  the  barn. 

All  the  extra  lumber  for  joining  and 
roofing  the  two  barns  and  for  all  the 
remodeling  came  off  the  farm.  This 
industrious  Pennsylvanian  told  me,  “I 
believe  every  farmer  should  get  out  at 
least  2,000  board  feet  of  his  own  lum¬ 
ber  for  repairs  every  year.  I  find  a 
stack  of  seasoned  lumber  a  real  money- 
saver.” — Jim  Hall. 

—  A.A.  — 

HORMONE  SPRAYS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

the  foliage  has  been  badly  injured  by 
insects. 

Once  the  tree  has  been  sprayed,  the 
effect  of  the  spray  usually  becomes 
evident  within  24  to  48  hours,  and  the 
effect  usually  lasts  about  a  week,  al¬ 
though  the  length  of  time  differs  to 
some  extent  with  varieties.  A  second 
spray  is  effective  if  it  seems  desirable 
to  apply  it. 

The  use  of  hormone  sprays  to  pre¬ 
vent  ‘drop’  has  been  most  common  on 
McIntosh  where  early  dropping  has 
been  a  considerable  problem.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  apples  which  have  a  long  flexible 
stem  seem  to  drop  less  than  those 
where  the  stem  is  short.  The  use  of 
hormone  sprays  has  been  even  more 
successful  than  the  early  investigators 
expected,  and  while  there  is  still  much 
to  be  learned  about  this  type  of  sprays, 
many  fruit  growers  would  hate  to  get 
along  without  them. 


Even  The  BIG  Ones 

^  Don’t  Stop 

SEAMAN 

sa  Sat  mm  tiller 

"  '  The  rugged  Seaman  Rotary  Tiller,  a 

^  powerful,  revolutionary  farm  ma¬ 

chine,  rolled  this  giant  stone  over 
T  over  at  the  recent  Potato  Field 

If  ^ 

4 Day.  No  cultivating  tines  were  brok- 
en  due  to  the  exclusive  patented 
clutches  on  the  rotor.  Yes,  the  Sea¬ 
man  Rotary  Tiller  works  well  in 
stony  ground  as  under  all  tillage 
^  conditions.  The  Seaman  Is 

At  Its  Best 
When  The 
Going  Is  Toughest 

The  machine  of  15  different  farm  uses. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  information  or  a  demonstration  on  your  own 
farm. 

Sir:  Please  send  the  facts  about  Sea¬ 

man  Rotary  Tillage 
To; 

Name:  . . . 

Add  ress:  . . . . . . . . 


Farming 


YOUR  EQUIPMENT  CENTER 
For  Better  Farming 

He|^bert  pEX20LD  Equ|pmcnt 
5th  Ave.  Phone  239  Owego,  N.Y. 


FRICK- ROSENTHAL  CORN  HUSKER-SHREDDERS 


Have  back  ot  them  over  50  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Two  sizes:  both  machines  keep 
going  under  difficult  conditions,  handling 
wet,  dry,  or  frozen  corn.  They  do  a 
clean  job  of  husking  and  highly  satis¬ 
factory  shredding.  Harvesting  corn  liy 
this  method  is  the  best  known  way  to 
check  the  corn  borer.  Thousands  in  use. 
Get  full  facts  and  figures  from  your 
Frick  Healer  or  Frick  Branches  at  Can¬ 
andaigua  and  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
among  other  principal  cities.  New 
England  Representative,  Mr. 
Thomas  Peddle,  Box  333,  Augusta, 
Maine. 


Frick-Rosen+hal  "Steel-40" 
Corn  Husker-Shredder 


Also  Builders  of  Air  Conditioning,  Ice -Making  and 
Refrigerating  Machinery 


Only 

$498 


OTTAWA 

Mule  Team  Tractor 


Finest  low-eost  tractor. 
Oosts  too  little  to  do  without. 
_  _  Enginea  bum  gasoline  or  ker¬ 
osene.  Starter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
to  choose  from.  Over  4,000  in  world-wide  use.  Time-proved 
tested.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow,  plow,  disc,  harrow_ 
plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FREE  details^ 


OTTAWA  MFC.  CO..  2-931  Garden  St..  Ottawa.  Kan. 


ONE  GOOD  MAN 

becomes  his  own  fence  crew 
with  the 

HIGBY  WIRE  FENCE  TOOL 

cuts — pulls  staples — stretches — splices 
Product  of  the 

PULASKI  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  INC. 
Pulaski,  N.  Y.  Phone  66 


(460)  12 
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SAVE  That  Silo! 

Save  money,  too!  If  your  present 
wood  stave  silo  is  out  of  shape,  weak¬ 
ened,  or  even  collapsed  .  .  . 

REBUILD  THE  CRAINELOX  WAY 

1.  Good  material  in  your  present 
silo  —  for  Economy. 

2.  Silafelt  —  for  Insulation. 

3.  Crainelox  spiral  “wrap¬ 
around” —  for  Strength,  add¬ 
ed  insulation  and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be 
stronger  than  ever,  warmer  than 
ever.  And  no  more  hoops  to  bother 
with. 

For  complete  information,  write 
Craine — the  company  with  half  a 
century  of  successful  silo  exper¬ 
ience  Easy  terms  available. 


Craine,  Inc.,  919  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN’T  BEAT  A 


And  we  mean  just  that. 

For  every  Papec  Hammer 
^ill  is  GUARANTEED  to  outgrind 
any  other  mill  in  the  same  power  class. 
Make  top  quality  feed  from  home- 
ground  grains  and  roughage.  See  your 
Papec  dealer  or  send  your  name  on  mar¬ 
gin  of  this  ad  for  free  illustrated  folder  on 
Papec  Hammer  Mills.  Papec  Machine 
Company,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

PAPEC 

hammer  mills 
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The  Hoover  Report  Will 
Save  You  Money 


nN  TWO  decades  the  cost  of 
government  has  soared  from 
4  billion  dollars  to  over  40 
billions  a  year,  or  $300  a  year 

-  for  every  man,  woman  and 

child  in  the  United  States.  Our  Feder¬ 
al  debt  amounts  to  a  mortgage  of 
$7,000  a  year  on  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  family. 

This  constitutes  a  tax  load  as  real 
as  a  grocery  bill.  We  are  all  taxpayers, 
for  the  Federal  government  takes  $1 
out  of  every  five  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  and  every  citizen  who  works  for 
a  living  pays  his  share  of  the  burden, 
directly  or  indirectly — a  burden  that  is 
increasing  and  threatens  to  become  in¬ 
tolerable. 

Methods  of  management  and  control 
that  were  adequate  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  government  20  years  ago  are 
hopelessly  archaic  today.  Government 
is  an  admitted  chaos  of  disorganization 
which  has  resulted  in  woeful  waste, 
gross  inefficiency,  overlapping  and 
duplication  of  services  in  a  host  of 
departments,  agencies,  boards  and  bu¬ 
reaus.  The  consequent  drain  on  the  na¬ 
tional.  economy  is  appalling  and  par¬ 
ticularly  perilous  at  a  time  when  it  is 
essential  that  we  conserve  our  resourc¬ 
es,  both  human  and  material,  if  we  are 
to  discharge  our  obligations  imposed 
by  world  leadership. 

A  A'on-Partisan  Report 

It  was  in  recognition  of  these  dis¬ 
turbing  facts  that  Congress  two  years 
ago  unanimously  created  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  under  the 
chairmanship  of  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover.  It  was  a  bipartisan 
commission  of  “twelve  tough-minded 
individuals  of  different  political  faiths.” 
There  were  six  Democrats  and  six  Re¬ 
publicans.  Their  assignment  was  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  result  is  that  Congress  has  what 
it  asked  for — a  specific  blueprint  for 
reforms,  which,  IF  ADOPTED,  can 
save  the  nation  from  3  to  4  billions 
annually,  while  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
creasing  government’s  efficiency  and 
effectiveness. 

Big  Savings  Possible 

In  the  course  of  its  painstaking  in¬ 
vestigations  which  were  crowned  by 
the  Hoover  Report,  the  most  majestic 
document  on  government  in  all  his¬ 
tory,  the  Commission  made  some 
startling  revelations. 

Among  them  were  the  following: 

It  costs  the  Post  Office  2%  cents  to 
print  and  deliver  a  penny  post  card. 

Paperwork  on  every  government  pur¬ 
chase  order  costs  more  than  $10,  yet  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  the  millions  of  pur¬ 
chase  orders  the  government  issues  each 
year  are  for  less  than  $10. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  oper¬ 
ates  as  a  “loose  confederation  of  inde¬ 
pendent  bureaus  and  agencies.”  In  one 
county  in  Georgia,  47  government  em¬ 
ployees  attached  to  7  field  services  of  the 
Department  have  been  advising  1,500 
farmers. 

The  Army  asked  for  838,000  tropical 
uniforms  (more  uniforms  than  there  are 
soldiers)  at  $129  each,  and  for  910  houses 
for  military  personnel  in  Alaska  at 
$58,000  apiece. 

Due  to  red  tape  and  frustration,  about 
500,000  people  leave  government  posts 
every  year  and  have  to  be  replaced. 

These  constitute  only  a  few  of  the 
glaring  examples  of  deficiencies  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  Hoover  Commission’s 
elaborate  explorations  into  the  over¬ 
grown  jungle  of  government.  But  they 


serve  to  illustrate  how  flagrantly 
wasteful  and  inadequate  the  present 
establishment  is. 

The  Commission  estimated  that  by 
overhauling  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  some  $80,000,000  a  year  could 
be  saved.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  took' 
no  stand  on  the  matter  of  price  sup¬ 
ports,  it  sent  to  Congress  the  report 
of  its  research  “task  force”  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  headed  by  Dean  H.  P.  Rusk 
of  the  Illinois  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  proposed  that  the  flex¬ 
ible  price  support  system  be  permitted 
to  become  effective  next  year,  as 
scheduled  under  present  law. 

The  Commission  proposed  that  all 
land  activities  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment,  except  mineral  questions,  be 
transferred  to  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  that  water  development  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Agriculture  Department, 
except  the  local  farm  supply  of  water, 
be  transferred  to  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  in  order  to  help  eliminate  “a  long 
and  wasteful  conflict  and  overlap  be¬ 
tween  certain  soil  conservation,  range, 
forest  and  allied  services.” 

The  Commission  proposed  that  all 
reclamation,  flood  control,  rivers  and 
harbors  and  public  works  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  those  handled  by  the  Army 
Engineers,  be  transferred  to  the  In¬ 
terior  Department.  It  recommended 
that  the  Department  be  reorganized 
into  the  following  four  services: 

1.  Water  development  and  use. 

2.  Building  construction. 

3.  Mineral  resources. 

4.  Recreational  services. 

The  Commission  declared  that  all 
the  major  construction  activities  now 
being  carried  on  by  10  or  12  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  should  be  handled 


"Within  the  period  of  o  relatively 
short  national  existence,  our  sys. 
tern  of  responsible  private  initi¬ 
ative,  our  American  way  of  life, 
has  built  a  nation  of  the  highest 
rank  in  world  affairs.  That  exalted 
position  has  not  been  achieved  and 
held  by  the  arbitrary  operations  of 
a  despot  or  bureaucracy.  Neither 
is  it  the  material  result  of  collec¬ 
tivism.  The  ambition  and  efforts  of 
free  citizens  and  free  institutions 
have  built  the  complicated  struc¬ 
ture  which  has  served  us  so  well." 
—  Benjamin  Fairless,  President, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 


by  the  Interior  Department.  It  recom¬ 
mended  that  only  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  be  excepted. 

The  Commission  suggested  that 
wasteful  conflicts  and  competition  for 
labor  and  materials  among  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  could  be  eliminated  by 
the  creation  of  an  independent  Board 
of  Impartial  Analysis,  composed  of 
members  of  the  White  House  staff, 
which  would  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  con¬ 
cerning  all  public  work  projects. 

Xo  Results  Without  Action 

The  Hoover  Commission,  having  per¬ 
formed  an  admirable  service  to  the 
nation,  has  become  an  illustrious  page 
of  history.  In  order  that  the  Hoover 
Report  may  become  more  than  a  great 
document  of  history — that  its  propos¬ 
als  may  become  a  reality  rather  than 
an  ideal — there  must  be  action  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
just  enacted,  enables  the  President  to 
submit  to  Congress  certain  plans  for 
realignment  of  agencies  within  the 
Executive  Branch.  But  these  plans,  if 
accepted,  are  only  the  beginning  of  the 
whole  job.  There  are  some  18  major 
bills  which  remain  to  be  enacted  be< 
fore  the  program  is  completed. 

In  the  belief  that  such  action  can  be 
(Continued  on  Page  79) 


The  Book  Salesman  Visits  the  Farm 
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BREAKDOWN  MAY  START  IN  ORDINARY 
TRACTOR  OILS  AFTER  60-70  HOURS 


HEAT  AND  WEAR  LICK  EVEN  SOME 
SO-CALLED  ''PREMIUM'^  TRACTOR  OILS 
AFTER  100  HOURS 


BUT  VEEDOL  STANDS  THE  TOUGHEST 
USE  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR  FOR 
A  FULL  150  HOURS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 


Veedol  is 
available 
in  5-gallon 
pails,  15-,  30-, 
and  50- 
gailon  drums. 


Veedol 
Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell . . . 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars 
• .  .Trucks . . .  Tractors, 


TRACTOR  OIL 


VEEDOL 


Veedol  actually  saves  you  money 
in  five  ways  .  .  . 

SAVES  OIL  —gives  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 
SAVES  FUEL— reduces  power  blow-by 
SAVES  TIME— avoids  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS— resists  heat  and  wear 
SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— protects  engine  parts 


150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 


Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


San  Francisco 


(462)  14 
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Your  Hens 
Without 
Egg  Loss 
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DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Rota  -  Caps 

Easy  On  Birds — Due  To 
Exclusive  Drug:  ROTAMINE 

Individual  Treatment  Easy  To  Give. 
Removes  Large  Roundworms  and  In¬ 
testinal  Capillaria  Worms.  Rota-Caps 
get  the  worming  job  done  without  toxic 
after-shock  .  .  .  without  "knocking”  egg 
production.  Gentle  action  due  to  Rota- 
mine,  an  exclusive  Dr.  Salsbury  com¬ 
pound  of  worm  removing  drugs.  Buy 
Dr.  Salsbury's  ROTA-CAPS  .  .  .  "non¬ 
shock”  poultry  wormcr.  At  hatchery,  drug 
or  feed  store.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 
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SALSBURYS 


NEW  Low  Price 

On  Red  Rock  Pullets 

The  same  high  quality  you  have  always  ■ 
had  from  Marshall’s  cliicks,  pullets,  and 
cockerels.  But  now  si  NFIW  LOW  PULLIST 
PRICE  for  delivery  this  month  and  later. 
N.Y.-U.S.  Pulloriim  Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Cockerels  available  at  times. 
For  quick  service,  call  us  today,  or  write. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


RD  5A 


Phone  9082 


Ithaca.  N.  Y 


anst!e'sAffl^///IMPSf/m£S 

'  fe'/S^SPIZZERINKTUM 


The  Trend  is  Toward 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

(Uiviirniiicnt  reports  sliow  steady 
(fain  of  breed.  And  SPIZZER- 
INKTUM  strain  leads  tlie  trend,  con- 
.stantly  taxing  otir  productive  eapa- 
eity.  Come  to  tlie  source  1 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean  New  Hampshires  and  Barred 
Rocks,  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 
CHRISTIE  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  1 1,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Trade-Name 
Reg  U.  S. 
Pat.  Oft 


Poultry  Prospects  Demand 
Rigid  Culling  Job 


j3^ 

YEAR  AGO  there  was  a 
shortage  of  pullets.  It  seem¬ 
ed  a  wise  plan  to  keep  over 
more  than  the  usual  number 
of  well-selected  yearling 
hens  for  a  second  season  of  laying. 
This  year,  all  is  different.  Many  more 
pullets  are  being  raised  than  a  year 
ago.  When  they  all  get  to  laying,  the 
flood  of  “current  receipts”  will  prob¬ 
ably  keep  egg  prices  at  support  levels 
for  months,  considerably  lower  than 
prices  have  been  at  times  during 
the  past  year. 

I  don’t  believe  that  it  necessarily 
follows  from  the  above  that  NO  year¬ 
ling  hens  should  be  kept  over  this  year. 
A  first-class  yearling  hen  can  easily 
be  a  more  profitable  layer  in  the  next 
twelve  months  than  a  second-rate  pul¬ 
let.  What  I  think  this  year’s  situation 
really  calls  for  is  an  unusually  rigid 
two-fold  job  of  culling.  First,  let's 
take  out  all  but  the  no-doubt-about- 
her-in-the-world  yearlings.  Then  let’s 
do  an  equally  good  job  of  taking  out 
every  questionable  pullet. 

Culling  and  Selection 

In  connection  with  the  National 
Poultry  Improvement  Plan  (NPIP), 
schools  have  been  held  this  summer  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  union  for 
flock-selecting  agents.  These  schools 
have  continued  for  three  or  four  days. 
They  have  explained  to  the  prospective 
selecting  agents  the  science  of  judging 
a  hen’s  past  performance  by  the  loss 
of  yellow  color  from  her  skin,  by  the 
way  and  the  time  she  molts,  by  her 
body  type,  and  her  head  type.  Then  in 
numerous  practice  periods  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  had  a  chance  to  learn  the 
art  of  selection  by  actually  handling 
and  making  decisions  on  perhaps  a 
hundred  different  hens. 

In  a  similar  way  pullets  have  been 
handled  and  judged,  but  with  less  as¬ 
surance  of  accuracy.  Tune  has  shown 
over  and  over  that  hens  with  high 
first-year  records  are  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  to  make  good  second-year  records. 
The  scientist  says  it  this  way:  “A  high 
degree  of  correlation  exists  between 
first  and  second-year  egg  production.” 
In  judging  pullets  for  future  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  we  don’t  feel  so  confident  be- 


Certain  defects  of  plumage  and  figure 
are  considered  so  objectionable  that 
they  disqualify  the  individuals  that 
possess  them. 

Some  people  who  attended  these 
schools  were  not  interested  in  selecting 
breeding  flocks.  They  merely  wanted 
to  learn  to  cull  the  unprofitable  indi¬ 
viduals  from  their  own  laying  flocks. 
And  the  only  difference  that  I  can  see 
between  “culling”  and  “selection”  is  a 
small  number  of  hens  that  are  undesir¬ 
able  in  a  breeding  flock  even  though 
their  ability  to  lay  profitably  is  not 
questioned,  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
culler  has  no  males  to  bother  with. 

True  or  False 

In  New  York  State,  two  culling  and 
flock-selecting  agents’  schools  were 
held  this  year — at  Ithaca  and  Cobles- 
kill.  At  the  end  of  each  school,  students 
trying  for  a  Flock-Selector’s  license 
took  an  examination.  They  answered 
100  questions  in  a  written  examination 
and  judged  50  individuals  in  a  live- 
bird  examination.  Part  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  the  “true  or  false”  type. 
I  am  listing  several  that  might  have 
been  asked.  If  you  would  like  to  test 
your  knowledge  of  the  science  of  cull¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  your  ability  to  read 
understandingly,  get  a  pencil  and 
mark  T  or  F  in  front  of  each  question 
depending  on  whether  you  think  the 
statement  is  true  or  false.  Then  check 
with  the  correct  answers  below. 

Are  these  statements  true  or  false? 

1.  - When  a  hen  stops  laying, 

yellow  color  returns  to  the  different 
sections  in  the  same  order  that  it 
went  out  when  she  was  laying. 

2.  - Laying  hens  that  can  get  out 

on  a  green  range  each  day  bleach  out 
faster  than  hens  that  are  kept  indoors. 

3.  - - — Hens  cannot  continue  to  lay 

after  they  have  started  to  molt  and 
are  losing  feathers. 

4.  - All  hens  that  stop  laying  and 

go  into  a  molt  by  August  15  should 
be  culled. 

5.  - When  the  hen’s  egg-making 

machinery  is  working  inside,  she  indi¬ 
cates  it  outside  by  her  full  red  comb; 
and  when  egg-making  stops,  the  comb 
shrivels  and  becomes  dull. 


TOLMAN’S  PLrMOlfTH  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  $15  per  lOO 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BVVl)  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLSIAN’S  BOCKS 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity.  Protitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers.  roa.ster* 
or  market  eggs. 

Wo  Specialize — One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS  INC. 
Dept.  B  —  —  —  —  Rockland,  Mass. 


FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 

Big  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors.)  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- Red  and 
Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 


cause  we  don’t  have  so  much  to  go  on. 
Our  chief  guides  are  their  present  con¬ 
dition  of  health  and  maturity,  their 
body  type  and  head  type. 

The  job  of  a  selecting  agent  is  to 
select  the  hens  and  pullets  that  are  to 
be  used  in  breeding  flocks.  These  will 
become  the  mothers  of  the  pullets 
raised  in  1950.  By  this  time  you  may 
be  asking,  “Who  selects  the  fathers?” 
Well,  the  schools  taught  the  selection 
of  males  also.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  reasons  besides  indications  of 
low  egg  production  that  can  keep  a 
hen,  a  pullet,  or  a  rooster  from  the 
honor  of  a  place  in  the  breeding  pen. 


6.  - In  order  to  lay  well  a  hen 

must  have  a  body  with  large  capacity, 
but  not  every  hen  with  a  wide  back 
and  deep,  long  body  is  a  good  layer. 

7.  - A  spread  of  4  fingers  width 

between  the  pubic  bones  indicates  that 
the  hen  is  a  high  producer. 

8.  - The  head  indicates  tempera¬ 

ment,  state  of  health,  and  laying  abil¬ 
ity,  and,  in  general,  is  more  important 
than  pigmentation  and  molting  in 
judging  for  egg  production. 

Here  are  the  answers: 

1.  True.  Almost  as  soon  as  she  starts 
laying,  the  yellow  color  disappears 
from  a  pullet’s  vent,  eye  ring  (and  ear 
lobes  if  she  is  a  leghorn).  Next,  the 
beak  fades  slowly  and  last  of  all,  after 
several  months  of  laying  the  color 
leaves  the  shanks  entirely.  When  egg- 
laying  ceases,  yellow  color  soon  shows 
in  the  vent  and  around  the  head,  but 
it  will  be  weeks  before  the  shanks  are 
yellow  again. 

2.  False.  Green  plants  contain  a  lot 
of  the  coloring  material  that  puts  the 
yellow  in  egg  yolks  and  the  hens’  bod¬ 
ies.  If  your  hens  are  running  outside, 
don’t  discount  them  too  heavily  if  they 
don’t  lose  their  color  rapidly. 

3.  False.  Many  bred-for-high-produc- 
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FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40.  Fairport,  New  York 


Mee(  MISS  SUNNYBROOK  1949 

One  of  this  season’s  debutantes.  She  is  an 
aristocrat.  She  has  breeding  —  health  and 
vigor.  Her  mother  and  father  are  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  We  have 
thousands  like  her. 

Baby  Chicks— Started  Chicks— Pullets— Capons 
in  all  popular  breeds.  Write  for  circular. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  Box  6  PHONE  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


TTUiLU  Lieg- 

horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg 
Laying  Tests.  Record: 
4057  eggs  and  4336.25 
points  or  312  eggs  and 
333  points  per  bird. 
On  July  1,  1949,  our 
Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  three  pens  in  every  test  entered: 
New  Jersey  (Hunterdon)  ,  Western  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and 
Georgia,  also  high  leghorn  pens  all  tests. 

FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 
We  batch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock 
Cross,  R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks, 
own  200  acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate 
up  56  individual  pedigree  pens.  We 
trapnest  over  4,000  White  Leghorns: 
600  to  1,000  Barred  Rock  pullets  year¬ 
ly.  We  have  468,000  egg  capacity  in 
our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Cataloq 
36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks 
Harco  R.  1.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds 


LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


I’ESTKU  BY  OEEICIAL 
MBTUOU  Hatches  Tues. 
illustrated  IC-page  actual 


DJUECT  EBOM  AD.  Non-Sexed 
LEISTKB’S  UTILITY  per  100 
MATI.VG  White  Le«homs  $13.00 
SUPEIt  MATKD  Wh.  Leg.  14.00 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks  .  15.00 

.\AA  Bock  llaiiip  Cross...  15.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  17.00 

Heavy  Mi.xed  $11-100.  ASSOBTED 
$0-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Delivery, 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
3  P.  Leister  Hatchery.  Box  A 


TUBK  agglutination 
*  Thur.  Write  for  Free 
Photo  Catalog  or  OIIDKH 


Pits, 
oer  100 
$26.00 
28.00 
22.00 
23.00 
24.00 


Ckis. 
per  10# 
$3.00 
3.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


B KOI  LEU  CHICKS 
Sexing  guar.  9o% 

McAlistoiville.  Pa 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

lO.'KlO  Tlanson  Strain  White  Leghorns  also  N.  H. 
Heds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  tree 
farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  lor  circular  and  complete  price  lii>t 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop..  Box  A.  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


NEW  about  sensational,  brood-breasted. 


FREE 


meaty  Delaware  River  Cross  and  amazing 
NEW  CALFRYS.  Shaws  your  best  buys 

- f  in  these  and  other  crosses;  also  pure 

rUlfU  breeds.  Rush  name  for  this  FREE  picture 
catalog  of  money-saving,  profit-rnoking 
|;pY|i’Achicks  today.  EARL  W.  GARRISON, 
I  A  A  Jiy  Dont.  Ikn  Bridaeton,  N.  J. 


ND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  OUAIITY 
STED  BABY  CHICKS.  Immediate  shipments,  ineu- 
id$  weekly.  All  breeds.  Sexed  chicks  at  all  timai. 
1%  live  delivery.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  fu 
'ticulars.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now. 

MT  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES. 

Dep't.  AA,  ML  Healthy  Ohio 


ABY  CHICKS  $12.00-1 00  C.0.D- 

ew  Hampshires,  Barred  Rooks.  White 
eavy  Assorted,  as  hatched,  25-$3.50:  N)-$6.50.  ^ 

2.00.  Prices  at  Hatchery.  A.  F.  HOClii*i»r.. 

Route  15,  —  Bellefonte,  Po. 


Don’t  Be  Late 

ordering  your  “No  Trespassing”  sijfbs 
this  year.  Don’t  wait  until  the  day 
before  hunting  season  opens.  Get  your 
signs  up  early,-" 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  signs  that  are  easy  to  read,  and 
withstand  wind  and  weather.  WC, 
HAVE  THEM  {12”xl2”). 

Price  WITHDUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.50  per  doz.;  $6.00  per  50:  $11.00  Per  HW 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.:  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  P®#  '**) 
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ID  N.  Cherry  St..  Poughkeepsie,  N.  » • 
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Can  rye  be  pastured  this  fall  as  well  as 
next  spring?  Is  there  anything  better  for 
early  spring  pasture? 

Rye  can  be  pastured  this  fall  as  well 
as  next  spring.  We  doubt  if  there  is 
any  annual  crop  that  will  supply  pas¬ 
ture  as  early  as  rye.  It  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  furnishing  early  pasture  and 
acting  as  a  cover  crop  which  can  be 
plowed  under  later.  About  the  earliest 
permanent  pasture  plant  is  orchard 
^rass. 

It  looks  like  we  have  more  than 
enough  corn  to  fill  our  silos.  What  do  you 
think  is  the  best  emergency  storage — a 
snow  fence  silo  or  a  trench  silo? 

That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Personally,  we  lean  toward  the 
snow  fence  silo.  This,  of  course,  can  be 
good  or  bad,  depending  on  how  it  is 
erected.  In  a  season  where  the  corn 
crop  is  big,  you  won’t  travel  far  in 
dairy  country  without  seeing  emer¬ 
gency  silos  way  out  of  plumb.  If  you 
build  one.  take  the  time  to  do  it  right! 

I  need  help.  I  have  a  flock  of  hens 
that  won't  eat  cracked  corn.  I  have  been 
feeding  scratch  with  buckwheat,  wheat, 
oats  and  cracked  corn.  They  eat  every¬ 
thing  but  the  corn.  .  . 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  your 
hens.  They  are  just  acting  the  same 
as  dozens  of  other  flocks  act  every 
summer.  Hot  weather  seems  to  make 
some  hens  lose  their  appetite  for  corn. 
Perhaps  it  is  true,  as  I  often  have 
heard,  that  corn  is  “heating,”  and  the 
poor  hens  are  already  too  hot  for  com¬ 
fort.  At  any  rate,  you  may  be  sure 
that  those  same  hens  next  winter  will 
again  be  keen  for  corn. 

Hens  don’t  need  corn  in  order  to  lay. 
My  brother-in-law  has  a  flock  of  700 
New  Hampshires.  He  left  all  corn  out 
of  their  scratch  grain  several  weeks 
ago,  and  there  has  been  no  drop  in  egg 
production.  He  feeds  a  mixture  of 
wheat,  oats  and  barley.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  no  one  could  get  corn  to 
feed  their  hens,  egg  production  went 
along  as  good  as  usual,  or  even  better. 

I  suggest  that  you  feed  a  mixture 
of  the  grains  that  your  hens  will  eat 
and  include  no  corn  at  all  or  only  a 
hundred  pounds  to  a  ton  until  cool 
weather  returns  to  stay. — L.  E.  W. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  chickens 
lack  in  their  feed  when  they  don't  feath- 
ef  out  good? 

There  are  thi’ee  possible  reasons  why 
I'hey  do  not  feather.  First,  it  may  be 
ihat  the  feed  is  lacking  in  some  es¬ 
sential.  However,  if  you  are  feeding  a 
commercial  starting  mash,  this  is 
doubtful  because  such  mashes  are  well 
supplied  with  necessary  ingredients. 

Second  is  the  matter  of  breed.  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  and  most  New  Hampshire 
chicks  are  fast  feathering  by  nature; 
hut  most  heavy  breeds,  such  as  Rhode 
sland  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
^ud  most  crossbreds  are  slow  feather- 
'Ug  by  nature. 

.  Third,  temperature  has  considerable 
^Huence  on  the  rate  of  feather  growth. 
'Sh  temperature  ,  retards  growth, 
herefore,  chicks  feather  more  rapidly 
ih  early  spring  when  the  weather  is 
^°ol;  and,  insofar  as  you  can  keep  the 
rooder  room  cool  later  in  the  sum- 
they  will  feather  better.— L.  E.  W. 

j^yhy  are  we  told  not  to  use  DDT  as  a 
m  spray  when  it  was  recom- 

naed  by  everybody  a  year  or  two  ago? 

Some  tests  showed  that  DDT  ac- 
appeared  in  the  milk  when  it 
used  to  spray  cows,  and  in  some 
^^ses  where  it  was  used  to  spray  the 
stable.  As  a  result,  some  govern- 
cnt  agencies  withdrew  their  recom- 
and  some  city  departments 
health  said  they  would  refuse  to  ac¬ 


cept  milk  if  DDT  was  found  in  it.  Two 
new  materials  are  now  being  recom¬ 
mended:  methoxychlor  which  can  be 
used  either  as  a  cow  or  barn  spray, 
and  lindane  which,  at  present,  is  recom¬ 
mended  only  for  spraying  stables  and 
not  for  direct  application  to  dairy 
cows. 

Can  the  new  material  lindane  be 
mixed  in  whitewash  and  applied  to  a 
dairy  stable? 

We  are  told  that  lindane  is  more  ef¬ 
fective  where  it  is  sprayed  on  the 
stable  after  the  whitewash  has  dried. 
Therefore,  it  is  best  to  make  a  sepa¬ 
rate  application  rather  than  to  mix  it 
with  whitewash. 

How  often  is  it  necessary  to  apply  lime 
and  fertilizer  to  improved  pastures? 

Generally  speaking,  you  will  need  to 
apply  lime  every  4  or  5  years,  but  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  should  be  added  every 
year  for  maximum  production.  Heavily 
fertilized  grass  will  yield  an  enormous 
quantity  of  herbage,  even  up  to  20  tons 
per  acre  -per  year,  but  it  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  heavily  without  a  regular  supply 
of  plant  food. 

—  A.A.  — 

%\  IXTER  BARLEY 

With  wheat  acreage  being  allocated 
by  P.M.A.  at  substantially  under  this 
past  season’s  acreage,  we  are  likely 
to  see  a  substantial  increase  in  winter 
barley.  Throughout  most  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  the  southern  half  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  winter  barley  is  a  dependable 
crop,  but  from  northern  Pennsylvania 
north  it  is  somewhat  hazardous.  Never¬ 
theless,  on  the  average,  it  comes 
through  the  winter  and  produces  good 
yields  on  the  better  soils.  It  is  no  crop 
for  poor  land,  particularly  when  grown 
near  its  northern  limits.  Neither  is  it 
a  crop  for  acid  land,  it  does  best  where 
alfalfa  thrives  best.  The  Wong  variety 
has  taken  over  most  of  the  winter  bar¬ 
ley  acreage  in  the  Northeast  and  from 
all  standpoints  appears  definitely  sup¬ 
erior  to  others. — George  Serviss. 

—  A.A.  — 

ROIJLTRY  PROSPECTS 
OEMAAD  RIGIR  CULLIAG 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

tion  hens  today  continue  to  lay  while 
they  are  molting. 

4.  False.  The  practice  of  starting 
chicks  in  January,  and  even  December, 
has  made  it  necessary  to  revise  our 
ideas  about  early  molting.  A  January 
pullet  may  begin  laying  in  June.  She 
has  a  right  to  molt  in  June  a  year  later 
and  not  be  called  an  early  quitter. 

5.  True.  •  There  is  a  close  tie-up  bet- 
tween  the  secondary  sexual  characters 
(comb  and  wattles)  and  the  ovary  and 
ovident  which  manufacture  the  eggs. 

6.  True.  A  hen’s  egg-laying  possibili¬ 
ties  depend  on  whether  or  not  she  in¬ 
herited  them  from  her  parents.  She 
also  inherits  her  bodily  capacity.  If  she 
is  fortunate  enough  to  inherit  both 
large  capacity  and  high  production, 
she  can  become  a  high  producer.  But 
she  is  doomed  to  a  performance  of 
mediocrity  if  she  inherits  either  one 
without  the  other. 

7.  False.  A  wide  spread  does  show  that 
the  pullet  or  hen  is  in  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  moment.  It  does  not  tell 
much  about  the  past,  nor  promise 
much  for  the  future. 

8.  True.  Because  head  t3q)e  tells  us 
something  about  pullets  before  they 
begin  laying  and  about  hens  when  they 
are  not  laying,  which  pigmentation 
and  molting  can  not  tell  us,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  useful  in  the  long  run.  How¬ 
ever,  head  type  selection  is  difficult. 


SINCLAIR 


Whether  you  use  your  tractor  for 


PROTECT  YOUR  MOTOR 
FOUR  WAYS  WITH 
PREMIUM  SINCLAIR 
OPALINE  MOTOR  OIL 

(Super-Refined  by  the  Phetone  Process) 

I.  CLEANS  •  2.  SEALS 
3.  COOLS  •  4.  LUBRICATES 
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RAISE  HAMSTERS 

The  new  wonder  animals  from 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Send  name  and  address  for 
big,  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERT 

I603  BASIL  ST..  MOBILE.  ALA 


CANVAS.C0VERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

y  c  Washington  St. 

9  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ALDEN  CO., 
I32  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  and  Carry” 

Without  Painful  Backache 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it 

maycausenaggingbackache.rheumaticpains, 

leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up 
nights,  sv.'ellir,g,  puflBness  under  the  eyes, 
Vieadaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty 
passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some¬ 
times  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
bjf  millions  for  over  50  years.  I  '^an’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  cut  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


(464)  1 6 


ADVERTISING  RATES  — lO  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  lOO 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
counts  as  I2  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMT'^i'Am  agriculturist.  P.  0.  Box  5I4. 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  reauired. 


HOLSTEIN 


ORCHAKD  HILL  STOCK  FARM  offers  for  sale  Car- 
oatiOD  and  Itas  Apple  Bred  Bull  calves  from  blgh 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires;  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  U.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  U.  Kiock 
&  Son.  Fort  Plain.  New  York. 


FRESH  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first 
calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and  grade  Canadian  Hol- 
stelns,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged. 
We  deliver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttle 
Farms,  King  Ferry.  New  York  Roy  A.  Tuttle.  Owner 


100  GRADE  Holstein  heifers  due  to  fre.shen  July, 
August.  September.  Plenty  ol  size,  condition,  and 
guality  A.  F.  Saunders.  Cortland.  N.  Y.  Tel.  116  or 
721-W. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  large  voung  Reg.  Holstein  cows. 
Fifteen  first  call  heifers,  all  due  in  Aug..  Sept.,  and 
Oct.  A  few  good  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Herd  accredited 
and  calf  vaccinated.  Lonergan  Bros.  Homer.  N.  Y 


JUST  received  100  head  of  top  first  calf  heifers  and 
fifty  head  of  heavy  springers.  Do  not  write  for  prices, 
come  and  see  them.  J.  A.  Foote  &  Son,  Hobart.  New 
York.  Phone  5531  and  0791. 


ITNUSUAL  opportunity  to  purchase  about  fifteen  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  grown  two-year-old  grade  Holstein 
heifers  freshening  this  Fall.  .Selected  as  week-old  calves 
from  big  high  prodiK'ing  dams  in  some  of  the  be.st 
pure-bred-grade  herd.s  in  Central  and  Western  New 
York.  Many  artificially  sired.  All  artificially  bred. 
Calfhood  vaccinated.  Each  one  positively  identified 
covering  ancestry,  previous  ownership,  records,  etc. 
Must  be  seen  fo  be  appreciated.  See  fifty  more  growing 
for  next  year's  sale.  Lewis  Toan,  Perry,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Hulls  up  to  serviceable  ago  out  of  ^high 
leoord  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Foremost 
I’cacemaker  153  Alt  dauglitcrs  including  2  World  Rec¬ 
ord  and  2  Class  Leaders,  and  sired  by  McDonald 
Farms  Tarbell,  son  of  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta,  5 
daughters  averaging  722  fat,  4  excellent.  Also  a  few 
choice  heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  tired  heifers.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Ifarms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  Y'ork. 


JERSEY 


FOR  SALE — Jerseys;  First  calf  heifers,  will  freshen 
soon.  One  service  bull.  Fenn  Goddard,  Route  1.  Itliaca, 
New  Y'ork. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  X.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
vlUe,  New  York. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc..  Hobart,  New  York. 


CHOICE  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers.  Fresh  and  close-up. 
100  Head  on  hand.  Also  bloodtested  cows.  All  breeds. 
Frank  W.  'Arnold,  Ballston  Spa.  N,  Y.  Tel.  43(iJl. 


BROWN  SWISS 


FOR  SALE — 10  2-year  old  registered  Brown  Swiss 
heifers.  Come  and  see  them.  Rufus  1.  Norton,  White¬ 
hall,  New  Y'ork. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE — Polled  Hereford  Breeding  Bulls.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  Approved.  Sliip  any  State.  The  Gage  Stock 
Farms, .  Delanson,  New  York. 


AUCTION:  Entire  Herd  Heretords.  1  Registered  Bull, 
41  Grades  including  Cows  —  Heifers  —  Steers — Calves. 
Also  8  Dairy  Cows.  46  Ewes.  At  Fairvlow,  September 
17,  1:00  P.  M.  Between  Arcade  and  Rushford,  Route 
243.  Watch  Auction  Signs.  George  Peterson,  Fariners- 
ville  Station,  New  York. 


HORSES 


REGISTERED,  Walking  Stallion,  mares  bred,  wean¬ 
ling  colts.  Shetland  and  larger  ponies.  Good  ones, 
bargain  prices.  Fred  Stewart,  Linesville,  Pa. 

TWICE  EACH  MONTH 
THIS  PAGE 
goes  to 

215,000  READERS 
living  in  the  Northeast 

it  is  a  market  place  to  which  that  great 
family  of  American  Agriculturist  readers 
turn  for  merchandise  they  need  and  YOU 
MAY  HAVE  FOR  SALE.  We  know  it  works, 
because  advertisers  tell  us  how  well 
pleased  they  are  with  returns  and  it  is 
not  costly. 

if  you  have  something  to  sell  such  as 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  poultry,  dogs  or 
ether  pet  stock,  used  farm  machinery, 
seeds,  plants;  or  if  you  want  to  sell  the 
whole  farm,  write  out  your  ad  end  send 
•t  to  us  before  the  next  closing  date 
listed  at  the  top  right  of  this  page.  Sec 
rates  and  address  top  left. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  3,  1949 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

/ 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE— Rcgi.stered  Aberdeen  Angus,  Bred  cows 
and  Heifers,  also  6  mos.  Heifer  calves.  Peelle  Farms. 
Rock  Stream,  New  York.  Phone  Dundee  2212. 

REDUCING  Pure  Bred  Aberdeen-Angus  herd.  Selling 
feeder  calves,  bred  or  open  heifers.  Few  cows.  Y'our 
opportunity.  Priced  to  sell.  Howard  I’ayne,  Clarence. 
New  York. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE.  Chesters,  Poland  chinas.  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  8  wk.s.  til. 00,  9  to  10  wks.  tl2.75,  12  wks. 
tl4.75.  Above  prices  Include  vaccinations.  Free  trans¬ 
portation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  piga.  C.O.D.  check 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero.  P.  O.  B.  6.  West  Concord. 
Massachusetts. 


REGISTERED  Berkshires— spring  pigs  both  sexes.  Sir¬ 
ed  by  son  of  that  famous  Western  Boar.  Epoch's 
Champ  Jr.  Prices  rea.sonable.  Frank  B.  Foss,  Glens 
Falls.  New  York. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS,  High  winning  herd  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Maryland  State  Fairs,  1948.  Champion  carca.ss  over-all 
breeds.  National  Barrow  Show.  Illustrated  circular. 
Y'alehurst  Y'orkshire  Farms,  Peoria.  Illinois. 


REGISTERED  DCROC  breeding  stock  from  Champion 
.stock.  Double  treated.  Hilltop  Duroc  Farm.  Horse- 
heads,  New  York. 


,  DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L.  B.  Underwood. 
Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia  482M3. 

t 

BEAGLE,  Fox,  Coon  hounds.  Shepherds.  Collies.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Penna. 


FARM  RAISED  shepherds — Arthur  Gilson,  DeKalb 
Junction.  New  York. 


GENUINE  German  police  pups,  big  boned  greys.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Stamp  appreciated.  E.  A.  Foote, 
The  Foote  Hills.  Unionville,  New  York. 


SAINT  BERNARD  Puppies.  Registered.  Beautiful. 
Massive.  Dr.  Stewart  Gay,  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello, 
New  York.  Tel.  2099. 


PEDIGREED  Collie  Pups.  Beautiful.  Intelligent.  Ideal 
companions.  Championship  breeding.  Males  $.35.00. 
Females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  pups  .$10.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Fox  Terrier  puppies,  reasonable.  Mrs. 
Louis  Thompson,  De  Lanoey,  New  York. 


BEAUTIPUT,  White  Collie  and  German  .Shepherd  pup¬ 
pies,  Champion  bloodlines.  Litters  registered.  Dailey 
Bros.,  R.  1,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

Sept.  17  Issue . Closes  Sept.  2 

October  1  Issue . Closes  Sept.  16 

October  15  Issue . Closes  Sept.  30 

Nov.  5  Issue . Closes  Oct.  21 


PLANTS 


EVERGREEN  LINING-OUT  STOCK.  Transplants  and 
Seedling.s.  Pine,  Spruce.  Fir.  Canadian  Hemlock.  Ar- 
borvita.es,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christinas  trees, 
Windbreaks,  fledges.  Ornamentals.  Forestry.  Prices  low 
as  2c  each  on  quantit.v  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 
Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries.  Dept.  AA.  Johnstown,  Pa. 


BULBS 


GENUINE  Imported  Holland  Bulbs  for  Fall  planting. 
Tulips,  Daffodils.  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Dutch  Iris.  Lilies, 
Etc.  Send  for  free  folder  illustrated  in  colors.  Howard 
Gillet,  Box  A,  New  Lebanon.  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LADIES  DRESSES  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women,  chil- 
dron’s.  Wool  Sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men's 
work  clotljing,  shoes.  Shirts,  underwear,  coats,  macki¬ 
naws.  housedresses,  hose,  skirts,  blouses.  Blankets  $l.(i9. 
bedspreads  $1.99,  towels  35c.  Housefurni.slilngs.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  419  63rd  Street, 
Dept.  AA.  West  New  York,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE— Seasoned  northern  red-hearted  cedar 
posts,  grapestakes,  poles,  wholesale.  Quality  high, 
priced  right.  Deliverv  service.  Fletcher  Farms,  Nor¬ 
wood.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Spotted-China  Sow,  1  year  old. 
George  Alger,  Honeoyo,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  O.I.C.  Swine  —  Open  and  bred  .sows, 
spring  pigs  of  either  .sex.  One  outstanding  February 
boar  ready  for  gilt  service.  Howard  Beebe,  Deiwsit, 
New  Y'ork. 


SHEEP 


SHBOPSIIIRES:  Purebred  Registered  Breeding  Stock; 
Yearling  rams  trom  $76.00.  Yearling  ewes  from  $65.00. 
Write  now  for  best  selection.  Iroquois  Farm.  Coopers- 
tovvti.  New  York. 


LARGE  registered  Shropshire  vearling  rams.  11  lb. 
wool  average.  Also,  three  year  old  Canadian  Sire. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Write  Russell  Luce.  Groton.  N.  Y. 
Residence,  EaH  Lansing. 


REGISTERED  Oxford  Rams — Choice  selected  yearlings 
of  the  rigiit  type  and  best  of  breeding.  Lawrence  L. 
Davey,  We.st  Hill,  Marcellus,  New  Y'ork. 

FOR  SALE — 33  good  grade  Dorset  Slioep.  Edward 
Smith,  Clarence  Center,  New  York. 


CORRIEDALES— Our  1949  Yearling  Ram  flock  is  the 
liest  in  our  15  years  of  breeding  Corriedales.  Tliey  liave 
■size  and  dense,  long  staple  fleeces.  Tlio  early  buyer 
gets  tlie  best  selection.  Irnspection  invited.  B.  Gordon 
Brace,  Alllion,  New  York. 


POULTRY 


HATCHING  this  summer  tor  meat  producers,  the  well 
known  Nichols  strain  of  New  Hanips  and  Christie 
Barred  Rocks  in  one  of  New  York  State's  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  liatcheries.  Also  Red  Hocks  for  eggs 
and  meat.  Write  or  caU  Jor  dates  and  prices.  Ball 
Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farnn  Owego.  Tioga  County. 
New  York. 


UARSHAIiL’S  ROCK  RED  CROSSES  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  selected  farm-proved  breeding  produce  large 
healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull- 
orum-Clean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  today. 
Marsliall  Brothers.  Mecklenburg  Road.  R,  D  5-A 
Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone  9082. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine  Is  a  name 
to  consider.  25  years  breeding  Leghorns.  Ell  H.  Bodine 
&  Son.  Chemung.  Box  20,  New  York. 


WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Established  1921. 
kamous  for  their  hardiness  and  high  production.  Write 
foi  price  list.  Cliarles  H.  Weldner  and  Son.  West 
Sliokan.  Rte.  2,  New  York. 


McGKEGOP.  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N,  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine.  New  York. 


BARCOCK  WHHTB  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  In  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
I.cgliorris  hold  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
you  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  3-A.  Ithao.a,  New  York. 


ZIMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns.  Reds,  Cross¬ 
es  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer.  Box  C. 
Gallupviile.  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY  LEGHORNS.  Our  38th  vear.  18,000 
Birds  PuRorum-clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle. 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Leghorns  at  1947-:48  Western 
N.  Y.  test.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Rich  Poultry 
Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


2.5(1  BED  ROCK  Pullets.  Beginning.  Lot  $250.00. 
Pliilip  Russell,  Groton,  N.  Y’..  U.I).  1.  Res.  Peruville. 
Teleplionc — .331-J3. 


irORART  POULTRY  FARM.  Leglioms,  Large  Birds, 
Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Walter  S. 
lUeh  &  .Son,  Hobart,  New  York.  Iflioiie  Hobart  5281. 

(H.VNT  Pekin  Ducks  for  sale.  Edwin  Keith,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  New  Y’ork. 


,  SEEDS 


WHEAT— 595  Certified.  Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sona.  Lud¬ 
low  lille,  New  York.  Phoue — Lansiag  44526. 


HONEY 


HONEY- Choice  clover— new  crop.  New  York’s  finest 
flavored  honey  5  ihs.  $1.45 — case  of  six  5-lb.  pails 
$7.38  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm,  300  acres,  well  watered,  and  good 
buildings  on  Improved  road  near  Goodhue  Lake.  Cole¬ 
man  Bros.,  Addison.  N.  Y. 


AGED  owner  selling  money-making  poultry  and  dairy 
farm,  bare  or  equipped.  155  acres  near  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Multi-storied  housing  for  2300  layers.  Non-freez¬ 
ing  water  piped  to  pens.  25  cow  barn.  Modernized  10 
room  house,  bath,  telephone.  Electricity  in  all  build¬ 
ings.  Plenty  water.  Greyhound  and  school  busses  at 
door.  $6,000  dorni,  balance  easy  terms.  Write  Harry 
Ilowden.  Richford.  New  York. 


F.ARMS — HOMES:  catalog  2790  Bargains;  mailed 
FREE.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
New  Y'ork. 


BUY  a  gooti  farm,  and  build  a  modem,  labor  saving 
dairy  barn.  If  interested,  visit  Ward  Y''.  Streeter. 
Bedell,  Delaware  County,  New  York. 


DANDY  money-making  farm  of  300  acres.  Large  barn, 
2  silos  and  other  buildings  worth  price  of  farm.  Good 
house,  running  water,  eleotricity,  large  .sugar  hu.sh, 
some  timber.  A.sking  $10,000.  D.  A.  Teemley,  R.  No.  5, 
Corry,  Pcnn.sylvania.  Phone  2-13."2. 


NEW  Farm  list.  Re^dy  to  mail.  Some  real  good  farms. 
Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davehport.  New  Y’ork. 


WANTED — ^Ijargo,  inexpensive,  acreage,  hilly  and  wood¬ 
ed.  old  farm  buildings.  Write  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  514-R,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


FARMS — Gas  Stations — Hotels.  400-aere  dairy  farm 
equipped,  large  income.  20fl-aores  equipped,  40  stock. 
130-acres,  tools,  crops,  $7000.  40-acres,  $3000 — $1,500 
down.  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  New  York.  Phone 
46-224. 


EMPLOYMENT 


RELIABLE  married  man  wants  work  on  farm  by  the 
year.  Tenant  house.  25  years’  experience,  c/o  Post 
Office  Box  164,  Fultonville.  New  York. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  House  Trailer  to  go  Soutli. 
Room  for  child.  Write  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
514-T,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


EQUIPMENT 


ALL  MAKES  Ciiain  Saws.  Parts.  C.  Loomis.  Baln- 
hridge.  New  Y'ork. 


FOR  SALE— John  Deere  Double  T.rfivel  Red  Potato 
Digger.  Practically  new.  Earl  M.  Par.sons  &  Sons.  15 
Sherman  Ave.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

SKY'LINE  Forage  Cutter  &  Rlower — Used  for  six  silos. 
Works  perfect  in  corn.  Price  reasonable.  Jesse  Ifam- 
ilton,  R.  No.  1,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 

CORN  PICKER — Case  1  row.  new  last  year.  A.  S. 
Rickard,  Jordan,  New  York. 

FERTILIZER  and  Lime  Broadcaster,  S  foot,  $86.60. 
Sizes  (3-14)  foot.  Write  for  details.  C.  Mampe, 
Suedesboro,  New  Jersey. 

GENUINE  DeLaval  parts  less  50%  delivered  while  sup¬ 
ply  lasts.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  S.  Pillshury  & 
Son,  Waterville,  Maine.  Dept.  A. 

SEPARATOR  RARGAIN.  Surplus  new  all-electric  800 
poimd  American  Cream  Separators,  originally  $143.00. 
Now  only  $49.50  while  they  last.  You  save  $93.50. 
Send  cash  with  order.  We  pay  the  freight.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Blakely  Dairyfarm  Corporation,  Baiiihridge,  N.  Y. 


HAY 


HAY  WANTED — 1000  Tons  of  Hay  wanted  for  feed¬ 
ing  fo  our  own  lierd  of  cows.  Yfust  lip  top  quality  liay. 
Alfalfa  or  clover  mixed.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms.  Ino., 
Franklin,  ifassachiisctfs. 

STR.YW  and  all  grades  of  h.a.v  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  tiy  tractor  trailer.  Call  between  .5  to  7  P.  M. 
.1.  W.  Ctirlstman,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y'..  R.D.  No.  4. 
Telephone;  48-282. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


SCHOOL  BlhS — IS  passenger  1936  Ford  Wayne  body, 
mpehanically  good.  6  new  fires,  ,$400.  w.  It.  YVard, 
Aloi'tercy,  Ylass.  Gf.  Barrmgton.  662WIK. 


FRUIT 


FOR  SALE — Finest  quality  golden  delicious  apples. 
Wholesale,  reasouable.  F,.  Steinmeyer,  Pine  Bush,  N.  T. 

,\PPLES— Offering  our  fine  crop  at  reasonable  prices 
direct,  to  eonsiiraers.  Busliel  or  truck  load,  at  Faym. 
No  Stmday  Sales.  Strong  Fruit  Farm,  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York.  Phone  Waterloo.  3S2-J2. 


CAPON  Pellets  100— $6.00;  1,000— $47.50;  5,000  - 

$200.00.  Implantor  $1.75.  Turkey  bits  100 — $.50;  1,000— 
$2..5T).  Pliers*  $.50.  Chicken  Rooks.  Sidney.  New  York. 


100%  NEW  woolen  pieces.  Excellent  quality.  Only  34c 
lb.  plus  postage.  Woodland  Industries,  Conway.  N.  H. 


LOCUST  fence  posts  for  sale.  Round  or  split.  W, 
Logan.  Jr.,  Red  Oaks  Mill,  R.D.  No.  2,  Pouglikecpsie, 
New  Y'ork. 


UPHOLSTERY  Dirty?  "Adieu"  cleans  without  harm, 
delicate  fabrics,  furniture,  automobiles,  etc.  Easy  to 
use.  One  quart  makes  IMi  gallons  cleaning  fluid.  $1.35 
quart.  Write  Cannon.  Clarence.  New  York. 

FOR  SALK— 100  ton  C.  &  A..  B  Hay,  1  I.H.C.  Pick 
up  Baler,  I.H.C.  4  wlieeled  H.D.  Manure  Spreader  & 
Buck  Rake.  2  saddle  horses.  11  St.  Hd.  Pups.  Ueg. 
A.K.C.  Lovely  Pets.  Ivan  R.  Harrison,  S.  R.  3.  Urccnc, 
New  York. 

KEITH'S  Trapper's  Guide:  Thirteen  Trapping  Metliods 
for  ttiii'teen  different  animals.  Illustrated.  $1.00,  E.  F 
Keith,  E.vpert  Trapper  fifty  years,  in  Adirondack 
Mountains.  Elizabethtown,  New  York. 

PRINTING:  At  lowest  possible  price.  Keitli’.s  Press. 
Elizabethtown.  New'  York. 


_ AGENTS  WANTED _ 

NYLONS,  Neckties,  Socks,  Blades.  Watches,  Typewrit¬ 
ers.  Cameras,  Pens,  Cards,  Rugs.  Simms,  YYarwick, 
New  York. 


I  Have  a  Feeling  of 
Security  With  A. A. 


Russ  Weinhart  says  .  .  .  • 


“To  any  ambitious  salesman 
considering  a  change  of  employ¬ 
ment  I  heartily  recommend  the 
A,  A.  Field  Organization. 

“I  have  a  feeling  of  security 
with  this  106  year  old  organ¬ 
ization,  It  is  headed  hy  capable 
and  experienced  executives  —  it 

renders  invaluable  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  services  to 
over  215,000  farm  families  of 
the  Northea.st  who  supi^^rt 
A  mvrican  Agriculturisl 

Write  fQT  our 
Proposition  to  Salesincn 

American  AGRICULTUKI^. 

Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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Are  You  Keeping  Your  Eye  on 

CORRIEDALES? 

They  return 
more  dollars 
per  fleece  than 
any  other 
breed. 

They  produce 
large  market¬ 
topping  lambs. 

They  are  truly 
a  DUAL-PUR¬ 
POSE  breed, 
and  their  pop¬ 
ularity  is  in¬ 
creasing  daily. 

For  free  booklet  and  list  of 
active  members,  write  to 

Rollo  E.  Singleton,  Secretary 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

100  N.  Garth  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo. 


4th  Annual  Consignment  Sale 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 
JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB,  Inc. 

Meridale  Farms  Sale  Pavilion, 
3Ieredith,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER  24th,  1949 

50  Pure  Breds  carefully  selected  con¬ 
sisting  of  cows  and  first  calf  heifers 
fresh  or  close  up,  calves  and  bulls  un¬ 
der  18  mos.  of  age.  The  Pure  Breds 
will  be  sold  beginning  promptly  at 
12:30  P.  M. 

15  High  Class  Grades  will  be  sold  at 
10:30  A.  M. 

Spend  the  day  again  at  Meridale  Farms. 
Plenty  space  available  in  the  pavilion 
I  in  case  of  rain.  Lunch  sold  at  the 

I  pavilion  at  11:30  by  the  ladies  of  the 

1  Meredith  Community  Aid. 

'  Write  for  catalogue  to  A.  M.  Thomson, 

Walton,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Manager.  Geo.  C/ 
Rich,  Pres.,  Roy  Mauger,  Vice  Pres., 
Wm,  J.  Hyzer,  Sec'y-Treas.,  L.  A. 
Shubert,  Auctioneer. 


New  York  Milking  Shorthorn 
BREEDERS 

Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 

43  Head  carefully  selected  foundation  fe¬ 
males.  A  few  bulls. 

Fair  Grounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  Thursday, 
Sept.  29,  1949,  1:00  P.  M. 

This  sale  is  the  answer  to  where  you  can 
hiiy  foundation  stock.  For  catalog  write  to 

D.  H.  CANDE,  Dalton,  Mass. 

Sale  Manager 

0.  M.  EDWARDS,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
Secretary 


attend  the  MOHICAN  DISTRICT 
GUERNSEY  SALE 

COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK,  SEPT.  21,  1949 

CHAMPION  LARCHMONT,  born  Jan.  10. 
1.1.  ®  consigned.  Dam  made  I3383M— 637F  Sr3.  in  305 
Sire  has  II  A.R.  daughters,  and  the  highest 
lecords  of  his  2  nearest  dams  average  19050-M — I06I-F. 
e  one  individual  from  a  great  cow  family. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS, 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


The  boy  and  his  dog,  the  old  lady 
and  her  cat,  the  farmer  and  his 
cows,  the  daughter  and  her  horse,  are 
all  drawn  by  the  power,  pull  and  up¬ 
lift  of  animals. 

What  is  this  hold  our  animals  have 
over  us  ?  Is  it  an  ancestral  gene  ?  Any¬ 
way,  it  is  in  the  blood  of  all  of  us. 
That  is  sure.  The  city  man  or  the 
country  boy  will  spend  money,  time, 
sweat  and  sacrifice  for  a  little  piece 
of  blue  ribbon  for  his  particular  ani¬ 
mal,  knowing  it  is  worth  a  great  deal 
more  to  him  than  any  possible  cash 
prize. 

Every  farmer  gets  up  in  the  night 
to  see  that  his  animals  are  comfort¬ 
able.  You  may  think  this  is  only  good 
business,  but  it’s  more  than  that,  as 
you  should  know,  for  what  haven’t  you 
gone  through  for  your  dog  or  cat! 

Funny  isn’t  it?  Yet  it  is  serious, 
too,  mostly  so  serious  that  it  is  hard 
to  know  whether  our  animals  live  with 
us  or  we  with  them.  Cow  bells  never 
truly  tinkle  when  separated  from  wed¬ 
ding  bells.  Perhaps  the  animals  them¬ 
selves  have  more  to  do  with  all  this 
than  we  in  our  veneer  of  civilization 
care  to  admit.  I  have  seen  over  100,000 
animals  handled,  bought  and  sold  on 
the  Chicago  livestock  market  iji  just 
one  day.  Transactions  running  into 
millions  of  dollars  by  only  word  of 
mouth  and  with  just  the  integrity  of 
the  hundreds  of  men  involved.  Now  all 
these  men  just  couldn’t  be  that  honest 
but  they  are  when  animals  are  in¬ 
volved,  and  there  are  no  policemen  or 
lawyers  around  either. 

Animals  Bring  Smiles 

These  animals  were  unloaded,  yard¬ 
ed,  driven  and  separated  through  a 
labyrinth  of  alleys,  pens,  gates  and 
scales  by  men  that  were  the  roughest, 
toughest,  bummiest,  drunkenest  crew, 
but  not  while  around  those  animals. 
Many  of  those  alley  ways  were  as 
traffic-ridden  with  different  lots  of  ani¬ 
mals  as  42nd  Street  is  with  automo¬ 
biles.  But  those  bums  would  take  their 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


nYR$HIRE  RUCTION 


The  Sixth  Annual  Northeastern  Penn.  Club  Sale.  Mont¬ 
rose,,  Pa.,  at  the  Art  Wilcox  Farm,  I  mile  east  of 
town  on  route  106,  Saturday,  September  17.  12:30  P.M. 
45  head.  The  majority  are  cows  and  bred  heifers  which 
will  be  due  near  sale  date.  This  is  a  richly  bred  offer¬ 
ing,  nearly  all  from  Bang’s  Accredited  herds,  all  blood 
tested  within  30  days. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  WRITE 
Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  96  Brandon,  Vt. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders  Sale 

MONDAY,  SEPT.  12,  1949 
MILLBROOK,  N.Y. 

Sale  Commences  at  1:00  P.  M.  Show  at  10:00  A.  M. 

54  Heifejrs  of  type  and  quality. 

From  17  Consignors. 

The  production  sale  of  the  East. 

Every  animal  raised  by  Owner. 

Read  about  our  new  Dutchess  County  Sale  Plan  in  the  catalogue.  ALL 
CATTLE  OFFICIALLY  VACCINATED  and  from  accredited  herds. 

For  Catalogues  and  Reservations  call  or  write — 

Bill  Landauer,  Sales  Mgr.,  Phone  3782,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  DUTCHESS  COUNTY 


Where  Can  You  Make  A  Better  Investment  ? 


SHADOW  ISLE  FARM,  RED  DANK,  N.  J. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Armcindl  Hammer,  Owners 


SHADOW  ISLE'S  "INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY  SALE"  OF 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

Saturday,  September  10,  1949  at  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 


PRINCE  SUNBEAM  249th,  1948  International  Grand  Champion. 


PRINCE  SUNBEAM  328th  PRINCE  BARBARIAN  OF  SUNBEAM 

1948  International  Junior  and  Reserve  1946  International  Reserve 

Grand  Champion  Grand  Champion 

If  you  could  buy  a  bred  heifer  and  18  months  later  sell  her  calf  for  approxi¬ 
mately  what  yoii  originally  paid  for  the  heifer,  or  more,  so  that  the  heifer  cost 
you  nothing,  wouldn’t  you  consider  you  had  made  a  good  investment?  That 
has  been  the  experience  of  those  who  have  bought  heifers  bred  to  Prince  Bar- 
'  barian  of  Sunbeam,  the  International  Reserve  Champion  of  1946,  the  $35,000 
son  of  Prince  Sunbeam  29th,  the  million  dollar  sire.  Here  are  some  illustrations : 

Freeman  Keyes,  of  Reverie  Knoll  Farm,  at  Danville,  Ky.,  an  outstanding 
successful  breeder,  purchased  a  heifer  in  the  Gallagher  Sale  at  Xaniiet.  X.  Y., 
in  1947,  for  .$1,250.  She  was  bred  to  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam.  In  the  Revl 
erie  Knoll  Sale  this  spring  her  heifer  calf  brought  .$1,5.30;  thus  returning  to  Mr. 
Keyes  his  original  investment  plus  a  profit,  and  the  heifer  cost  him  nothing. 

Mount  Prospect  Farms,  Gaithersburg,  Maryland,  purchased  a  heifer  in  the 
Gallagher  Sale,  bred  to  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam,  for  $800.  Recently  they 
sold  her  heifer  calf  for  $1,500,  thus  almost  doubling  their  original  investment 
and  they  have  the  dam. 

Cochran  Farm,  of  North  Salem,  Xew  York,  one  of  the  leading  breeders  in 
the  East,  paid  $2,050  for  a  heifer  in  the  Gallagher  Sale,  bred  to  Prince  Bar¬ 
barian  of  Sunbeam.  Her  16  months  heifer  calf  brought  $2,500  at  the  Eastern 
Regional  Sale  on  April  2,  1949,  abotit  three  times  the  average  for  the  sale,  and 
practically  returning  to  Cochran  Farm  their  original  investment  and  they  still 
own  the  dam. 

If  you  could  buy  a  bull  calf,  use  him  in  your  herd,  and  then  sell  him  18 
months  after  you  had  bought  him  for  almost  three  times  what  you  paid  for 
him,  wouldn’t  you  consider  it  an  excellent  investment? 

Lee  Leachman,  of  Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  a  great  .judge  of 
cattle,  purchased  a  7  months  old  son  of  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam  at  the 
Gallagher  Sale  for  $1,000;  and  18  months  later  in  the  Ankony  Sale  in  April  of 
this  year  the  young  bull  brought  $2,700.  Ankony  Farm  still  has  the  benefit  of 
his  service,  as  he  had  been  bred  to  20  of  their  top  heifers  prior  to  the  sale. 

You  still  have  an  opportunity  to  make  just  as  good  investments  as  tho.se 
mentioned  above  at  our  forthcoming  sale  on  September  10,  1949.  We  shall  sell 
many  top  heifers  bred  to  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam,  as  well  as  several 
outstanding  sons  and  daughters  of  this  proven  herd  sire.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  offered  some  of  our  best  heifers,  including  daughters  of  every  living 
International  Grand  Champion,  Prince  Sunbeam  29th,  and  Prince  Eric  of 
Sunbeam,  the  $40,000  bull,  bred  to  Prince  Sunbeam  328th,  a  three-quarter  broth¬ 
er  of  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam  and  the  1948  International  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion.  This  is  the  $35,000  bull  which  Sam  Fuller¬ 
ton  says  is  the  best  bull  ever  sold  at  Sunbeam  Farm  and  which  he  calls  his 
“Perfect  Bull.” 

Finally  as  the  star  attraction  we  shall  sell  a  limited  number  of  heifers  select¬ 
ed  from  the  top  end  of  our  great  herd  of  females,  bred  to  our  1948  Interna¬ 
tional  Grand  Champion,  Prince  Sunbeam  249th,  the  youngest  living  Interna¬ 
tional  Champion  who  was  sold  as  a  calf  for  $60,000. 

Don't  Miss  Shadow  Isle's  ''Investment  Opportunity  Sale,''  Offering  The  Get 
and/or  the  Service  of  our  Three  Great  Herd  Sires. 

Shadow  Isle  is  the  only  Herd  with  an  International  Grqind  Champion,  an 
International  Junior  Champion  and  two  International  Reserve  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Bulls. 

Flan  to  attend  the  “Great  Eastern  Circu  it*'  — AVhite  Gates  Farms,  Flanders, 
New  Jersey,  Friday,  September  9;  Shadow  Isle  Farm,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey, 
Saturday,  September  10;  Dutchess  County  Sale,  Millbrook,  New  York,  Monday, 
September  12;  and  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey.  Tuesday,  September 
13,  Write— DR.  ARMAND  HAMMER,  EMPIRE  ST.ATE  BUILDING,  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  for  illustrated  catalog  and  hotel  reservations. 
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Western  New  Yorkers  Report 
Dry  Weather  Effect  on  Crops 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


C 


I ONTINUING  dry  weather  has 
had  its  effect  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  upstate.  Can¬ 
ning  factories  started  hand¬ 
ling  tomatoes  a  week  or  more 
earlier,  as  hot  sun  and  lack  of  rain 
matured  the  crop  earlier.  Bottom  rot  is 
showing  up  in  some  fields  and  buds  are 
falling  off  instead  of  setting.  This  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  total  crop  will  be  light¬ 
er  than  usual  and  the  season  will  wind 
up  earlier. 

Early  maturity  brought  on  peaches 
with  a  rush,  as  well  as  cantaloupes. 
Most  of  them  appear  to  be  of  good 
quality,  although  some  peaches  have' 
lacked  size  due  to  moisture  deficiency. 
There  are  various  estimates  as  to  the 
size  of  the  peach  crop.  One  large  grow¬ 
er  who  specializes  in  several  varieties 
spread  over  the  season  said  that  in  his 
case  he  was  getting  little  more  than 
half  of  a  crop  and  that  the  Jubilees  had 
been  ripening  almost  too  fast  to  han¬ 
dle.  He  expected  that  where  the  Elber- 
tas  had  a  rain  or  two,  they  would  do 
a  little  better,  taut  they  would  be  in 
the  market  earlier. 

All  kinds  of  beans  are  showing  the 
effects  of  drought.  The  season  for  snap 
beans  will  end  early  and  there  are  few 
predictions  so  far  about  the  size  of 
the  dry  bean  crop. 

FEWER  POTATOES 

I  have  talked  with  quite  a  few  grow¬ 
ers,  trying  to  get  a  line  on  the  potato 
crop.  The  state  estimate  is  for  about 
40  per  cent  fewer  spuds  than  last  year, 
accounted  for  partly  by  reduced  acre¬ 
age. 

Bill  Hodnett  of  Fillmore  said  the 
vines  look  good,  but  there  are  no  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  ground.  He  estimates  about 
half  a  crop.  Clarence  Matthews,  Mon¬ 
roe  County  grower,  in  mid- August  was 
basing  hope  of  good  yield  on  two 
months  of  growing  weather  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  rain.  Up  to  this  writing,  there 
has  not  been  the  rain.  However,  here 
and  there  some  growers  say  they  have 
had  showers  which  have  raised  pros¬ 
pects  in  their  hxialities. 

Bernard  White  of  Marion  says  the 
outlook  on  several  farms  in  his  locality 
is  for  about  two-thirds. 

I  find  some  growers  speculating  on 
how  the  smaller  crop  in  prospect  will 


tion  Field  Day.  I  went  over  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  show  for  an  advance  look- 
around  and  more  chance  to  visit.  I  ask¬ 
ed  him  just  what  he  expected  from  the 
revamping  of  the  farm  and^  shift  to 
grassland  farming.  He  said  he  expected 
to  carry  50  per  cent  more  cows,  raise 
more  feed  and  sell  more  milk. 

Grass  seedings  will  be  mainly  or¬ 
chard  grass  and  Ladino  clover,  Ladino- 
timothy  and  timothy-birdsfoot  trefoil, 
giving  three  maturities  of  hay.  Long- 
season  pasturage  and  opportunity  to 
put  away  a  lot  of  grass  silage  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Blanchard  and  field  day  pro¬ 
moters  feel  that  over  the  years  this 
farm  will  show  the  way  to  reclaiming 
and  improving  a  large  amount  of  mar¬ 
ginal  land  in  New  York  and  adjoining 
Pennsylvania. 

—  A.A.  — 

KIJRAI.  RADIO  NETWORK 
ELECTS  OEEICERS 

“Trying  to  farm  today  without  up- 
to-the-minute  market  and  weather  re¬ 
ports  would  be  as  futile  as  cutting 
grain  with  a  cradle  or  hauling  farm 
produce  to  market  in  a  wagon,”  H.  L. 
Creal  of  Homer  said  following  his  re¬ 
cent  re-election  as  president  of  the 
Rural  Radio  Network,  sponsored  by 
ten  New  York  State  farm  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Besides  Creal,  other  officers  elected 
were  Clifford  Snyder  of  Pittstown, 
N.  J.,  as  vice-president,  and  R.  B;  Ger- 
van  of  Ithaca  as  secretary-treasurer. 
The  appointment  of  Michael  R.  Hanna 
of  Ithaca  as  general  manager  was  also 
confirmed.  Mr.  Hanna  continues  as 
general  manager  of  W  H  C  U  and 
WHCU-FM,  the  Cornell  University  ra¬ 
dio  stations.  WHCU-FM  has  recently 
affiliated  with  the  Rural  Radio  Net¬ 
work  as  an  originating  station. 

The  following  were  elected  directors 
of  the  Network:  Creal,  Snyder,  Gervan, 
Milo  Voight  of  New  York  City,  George 
Slocum  of  Milton,  Pa.,  Earl  Clark  of 
North  Norwich,  Monroe  Babcock  of 
Ithaca,  Mrs.  Frances  Todd  of  West 
Danby,  and  Harold  Stanley  of  Skane- 
ateles. 

A  meeting  was  also  held  of  the  Ru¬ 


ral  Radio  Foundation,  overall  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  sponsoring  farm  groups 
of  the  Rural  Radio  Network.  All  Foun¬ 
dation  officers  were  re-elected. 

They  are:  Creal,  president;  Stanley, 
vice-president;  Gervan,  executive  sec¬ 
retary;  E.  S.  Foster  of  Ithaca,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Roy  H.  Park  of  Ithaca,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary-treasurer. 

The  following  new  members  were 
elected  to  the  board:  Monroe  Babcock, 
George  Pringle  of  Lounsberry,  Dan  M. 
Dalrymple  ,of  Lockport,  Horace  M. 
Putnam  of  Lyons,  Harold  Meeker  of 
Memphis,  Palmer  C.  Flourney  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  R.  V.  Hemming  of  Ithaca. 

—  A.A.  — 

MILK  HOUSE 
REGULATIONS  CHANGED 

Two  changes  were  recently  made  in 
the  regulations  for  milk  houses  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  Departments  of  Health. 
First,  a  vestibule  between  the  barn  and 
milk  house  is  no  longer  required.  The 
barn  wall  can  be  used  as  one  side  of 
the  milk  house  and  the  danger  of  freez¬ 
ing  can  be  reduced  by  putting  all  the 
plumbing  in  this  wall. 

Second,  the  ventilation  stack  which 
was  formerly  required  from  the  ceiling 
to  the  roof  has  been  eliminated,  new 
plans  calling  for  ventilation  through 
double  hung  windows  on  each  side  of 
the  milk  house. 

If  you  sell  milk  outside  of  New  York 
State,  it  would  be  wise  to  consult  in¬ 
spectors  from  those  states  before  fol¬ 
lowing  these  new  plans. 

—  A.A.  — 

HORSESHOE  CONTEST  AT 
STATE  FAIR  WEDNESDAY 

Horseshoe  pitchers  from  across  the 
Empire  State  will  meet  Wednesday, 
September  7,  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  grounds  to  compete  for  the  State 
Horseshoe  Pitching  Championship.  The 
contest  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
State  Fair  and  American  Agriculturist 
will  be  held  on  the  old  horseshoe  pitch¬ 
ing  site  between  the  Dog  Show  build¬ 
ing  and  the  race  track.  Contestants 
will  report  at  9  a.  m.  to  Dr.  Harry 
Turner,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  contest, 
as  there  may  be  need  for  an  elimina¬ 
tion  contest  in  the  morning  in  which 
each  contestant  will  pitch  50  shoes. 
The  high  16  will  then  pitch  a  round 
robin  in  the  afternoon  for  the  cham¬ 
pionship  and  cash  prizes  of  $50,  $25, 


$15  and  $10.  Contestants  desiring  more 
information  should  call  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  booth  in  the  daii*y 
building. 

—  A.A.  — 

OLDER  RURAL  YOUTH 
PLAN  5TH  CONFERENCE 

The  5th  annual  New  York  State 
Older  Rural  Youth  Conference  will 
be  held  at  Watkins  Glen,  New  York, 
November  2  and  3.  The  theme  of  this 
meeting  for  young  farm  people  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  30  will  be: 
“Our  future  in  a  rural  community: 
What  is  it?” 

Features  of  the  program  will  be  a 
symposium  made  up  of  agricultural 
economists  discussing  farming  pros¬ 
pects  for  1950  and  a  series  of  seminars. 

Reservations  for  accommodations 
should  be  sent  to  Miss  Nancy  Howell, 
217  North  Franklin,  Watkins  Glen,  N. 
Y.,  not  later  than  October  25. 

Members  of  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  are :  Martha  Kohl  and  Edward 
Reynolds,  Corfu;  Bruce  Martin,  Ma- 
chias;  Jean  Howard,  Bouckville;  Alva 
Warner,  Durhamville;  Marilyn  Mott, 
Dryden,  and  Russell  Dennis,  Fairport. 

—  A.A.  — 

PENNSYLVANIA  SHOW  TO 
MISS  MACHINERY 

The  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturer’s 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  announce 
that  their  members  will  not  exhibit  at 
the  1950  Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Show.  This  decision  was  due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  rate  for  display  space.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  33%%  over  1949  makes  a 
minimum  of  $1.00  per  square  foot  for 
the  1950  show. 

The  following  partial  list  of  manu 
facturers  announce  they  will  not  dis 
play  at  the  1950  Farm  Show:  S.  L.  A1 
len  Co.;  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.;  An 
derson  Milker  Co.;  J.  R.  Andrews  Co 
(Ferguson);  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.;  J.  1 
Case  Co.;  Dobbins  Mfg.  Co.;  A.  B.  Far 
quhar  Co. ;  Field  Force  Mfg.  Co. 
Friend  Mfg.  Co.;  Gash- Stull  Co. 
(Ford);  Hardie  Mfg.  Co.;  Herschel 
Mfg.  Co.;  N.  G.  Hershey;  Hinman  Milk 
ing  Machine  Co.;  Hudson  Mfg.  Co.;  In 
ternational  Harvester  Co.;  John  Deere 
Plow  Co.;  Le  Roy  Plow  Co*.;  S.  P.  Lum- 
mus  Supply  Co. ;  Massey-Harris  Co., 
Inc.;  F.  E.  Myers  Co.;  New  Holland 
Mfg.  Co.;  New  Idea  Farm  Equipment 
Co.;  Oliver  Corporation;  Papec  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.;  Standard  Wheel  &  Rim  Co.; 
and  Arthur  S.  Young  Co.,  Inc. 


affect  prices.  Nationally,  the  estimate  is  Directors  of  Wi^rld’s  Largest  Dairy  Cattle  Artificial  Breeding  Association 

down  20  per  cent  and  there  is  some 
hope  that  the  market  may  stabilize 
itself  well  above  support  levels. 

DAIRYMEN’S  DIFFICULTIES 

The  dilemma,  faced  by  dairymen  is 
emphasized  by  the  Rochester  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Bargaining  Agency  asking 
that  the  current  price,  $5.80,  on  Class 
I  milk  be  retained  through  the  winter. 

A  year  ago  the  summer  price  was 
$5.80,  and  then  it  went  up  to  $6.20  for 
the  last  four  months  of  the  year. 

Production  costs  are  running  high, 
because  of  failure  of  pastures.  Silage, 
grain  and  hay  feeding  is  at  high  levels. 

The  corn  crop  is  very  spotty  and  oats 
a  near  failure,  so  dairymen  right  now 
are  actually  drawdng  upon  next  win¬ 
ter’s  feed.  Yet  the  flow  of  milk  has 
been  good  and  surplus  prices  are  low. 

Dairypien,  however,  expect  that  win¬ 
ter  costs  of  feeding  are  going  to  be 
high  and  are  asking  that  the  $5.80  price 
be  continued  to  May  1,  to  offset  thq^bad 
effect  of  changing  retail  prices. 

Pastures  in  many  upstate  sections 
iiave  been  so  poor  that  turning  the 
cows  out  is  more  a  matter  of  giving 
them  exercise  than  anything  else. 

IMOKE  COM  — SAME  LAND 

Willard  Spicer  is  carrying  40  cows 
on  his  hill  farm  in  Tioga  County — scene 
of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  Conserva- 


At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc.,  held  in  Ithaca,  13  directors 
were  elected  to  represent  eight  geographical  districts 
throughout  New  York  State  and  western  Vermont,  and 
five  to  represent  the  dairy  breeds  served  by  the  world’s 
largest  dairy  cattle  artificial  breeding  association. 

Directors  include,  left  to  right  in  picture :  MICHAEL 
JAMBA,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  representing  Albany,  Fulton, 
Montgomery,  Herkimer,  Rensselaer,  Saratoga,  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  Schoharie  Counties;  ARTHUR  D.  HOOSE,  Fish- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  representing  Columbia,  Dutchess,  Greene,  Nas- 
sa.ff.  Orange,  Suffolk,  Sullivan  and  Lfister  Counties;  BEN¬ 
JAMIN  FOSTER,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  representing  Clinton, 
Essex  and  Washington  Counties  in  New  York  and  Addi¬ 
son,  Rutland  and  Bennington  Counties  in  Vermont; 
GEORGE  PRINGLE,  Lounsberry,  N.  Y.,  elected  vice- 
president,  and  representing  the  Holstein  breed;  LUTHER 


JENNEJOHN,  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  representing  Cayuga,  Che¬ 
mung,  Monroe,  Ontario,  Schuyler,  Steuben,  Tioga,  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Wayne,  Livingston  and  Yates  Counties;  JAMES  L. 
SEARS,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  representing  Cortland,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Oneida,  Onondaga  and  Oswego  Counties,  and  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer;  ALEX  RABELER,  SR., 
Vina,  N.  Y.,  representing  the  Jersey  breed;  J.  STANLEY 
EARL,  Unadilla,  representing  Chenango,  Otsego  and 
Delaware  Counties,  also  re-elected  president;  DOUGLAS 
STANTON,  Greenville.  N.  Y.,  to  represent  the  Guernsey 
breed:  JOHN  HOLLOWELL,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Ayrshire  breed;  GLENN  WIDGER,  EllicottvilF. 
N.  Y.,  representing  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua, 
Eric,  Genesee,  Niagara,  Orleans  and  Wyoming  Counties, 
EDMUND  SCHILLAWSKI,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  representing 
the  Brown  Swiss  breed;  and  LYLE  WICKS,  Oxbow,  N.  Y., 
representing  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence 
Counties.  —photo  Uy  C.  Hadley  smith. 
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turns  at  gates  (without  traffic  lights), 
keep  the  chutes  clear  and  everything 
moving  by  cooperation  and  fair  play. 

Why  is  it  that  folks  get  serious  and 
stern  and  are  sometimes  tempted  to  say 
nasty  words  at  a  furniture  auction,  but 
there  are  always  some  laughs,  smiles 
and  bantering  back  and  forth  at  a 
livestock  auction?  There  is  seriousness 
there,  yes,  but  still  an  atmosphere  of 
good  fellowship.  It  must  be  that  the 
animals  do  something  to  that  crowd. 

What  calls  people  from  every  walk 
of  life  and  every  age  to  attend  the 
comparatively  new  community  live¬ 
stock  auction?  Mostly  there  are  more 
people  than  animals.  Yet  with  all  this 
mixture  of  humanity,  I  have  never 
seen  a  fight  at  one  of  them  or  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  any  kind. 

What  man  or  woman,  or  even  a 
child,  ever  walked  into  a  bam  of  con¬ 
tented  animals,  had  them  turn  their 
big  round  eyes  to  look  you  over,  and 
not  felt  a  let-down  from  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  life?  Surely  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  ease,  contentment,  and  well-be¬ 
ing  that  hits  every  one  of  us  on  those 
occasions  is  only  produced  by  the  ani¬ 
mals  themselves. 

How  often  have  you  sworn  you 
would  get  rid  of  “Old  Shep”  when  he 
has  gone  off  on  a  2  or  3-day  toot?  Or 
that  you  simply  wouldn’t  have  that 


mineral  elements  needed  by  livestock  for 
sturdy  health,  rajjid  growth,  ljeal{  produC' 
tion  and  reproduction. 


J^ow  is  the  time  to  help  safeguard  your 
profits  and  the  future  health  and  contin^ 
ued  productivity  of  your  stock.  Protect 
them  against  “Hidden  Hunger” — feed 
Near’s  MinRaltone  year  round.  MinRah 
tone  is  the  thoroughly  proven  mineral 
feed  supplement  that  contains  11  essem 
tial  mineral  elements  plus  Vitamin  D. 
Write  us  for  free  MinRaltone  Feeding 
booklet  and  complete  details. 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO..  Inc.  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 
Established  1899 

Hur$ 


MinRaltone 
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cat  around  any  longer  when  you  were 
sure  she  was  going  to  have  another 
family?  But,  bye  and  bye,  “Old  Shep” 
comes  home,  aonfesses  his  guilt 
through  his  eyes  and  actions  and  tries 
so  hard  to  make  up  that,  until  the 
next  time,  he  is  your  dog  and  still  is. 
When  the  old  cat  comes  out  from  un¬ 
der  the  manger  with  five  or  six  little 
round,  fluffy,  animated  balls  of  fur — 
well,  she’s  still  around,  too. 

A  Lesson  For  Humans 

Perhaps  the  response  our  animals 
give  us  is  their  greatest  lesson  to  us 
humans.  The  dog  is  always  the  first 
to  want  to  forgive  and  forget  follow¬ 
ing  criticisrin  or  punishment.  A  well- 
behaved  owner  always  has  a  well-be¬ 
haved  horse,  and  usually  vice  versa. 
A  comfortable  cow  always  produces 
enough  more  milk  to  make  her  owner 
comfortable.  Quiet,  contented  men 
have  quiet,  contented  animals  which 
always  fatten  faster.  Sanitary  sur¬ 
roundings  never  make  animals  sick 
either.  Proper  diet  always  produces 
the  desired  results.  That  last  pat  of 
goodwill  at  night  given  an  animal 
tucked  into  a  warm,  deep  straw  bed 
never  goes  unheeded  or  unrewarded. 

These  things  are  good  for  the  soul, 
good  for  the  little  girl  who  calls  the 
cows,  the  big  girl  who  rides  in  the 
horse  show,  the  bums  that  go  straight 
while  working  in  the  stockyards,  the 
city  clerk  interested  in  the  animals  at 
the  Fair  or  in  the  country,  and  the 
farmer’s  wife  surrounded  by  her  chick¬ 
ens.  Even  the  livestock  smell  of  the 
farmer  himself  is  good,  and  also  the 
pride  of  boys  and  girls  showing  their 
animals  with  the  eyes  of  the  city  chil¬ 
dren  watching  them.  Good  for  the  soul, 
too,  is  the  attitude  of  pride  of  these 
animals  themselves  in  their  own  ac¬ 
complishment. 

How  great  an  influence  our  animals 
have  on  our  own  behavior,  our  health, 
our  well-being,  only  God  knows.  Their 
influence  may  help  explain  some  things 
that  are  so  hard  to  understand  about 
us  humans  in  this  mechanical  age. 

—  A.A.  — 

IF  MADE  EFFECTIVE  THE 
HOOVER  REPORT  WILL 
SAVE  YI>IJ  MONEY 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

obtained  most  directly  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  informal  public  opinion, 
the  “Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report”  (Citizens  Committee 
for  Reorganization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government)  was  form¬ 
ed  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Johnson,  President  of  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity.  Its  specific  purpose  is  to  rally 
resolute  and  vigorous  support  for  the 
Hoover  Commission’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  order  that  they  may  become 


C.R.O.P.  STATE  DIRECTOR 


Col.  Charles  W.  Skeele  heads  the 
New  York  State  unit  of  C.R.O.P. 
(Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program). 
Goal  of  the  plan  in  one  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  gifts  from  New  York  farmers 
for  distribution  to  the  needy  over¬ 
seas. 
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effective  through  legislative  action. 

The  Committee  is  a  nonprofit,  non¬ 
partisan  organization  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  voluntary  contributions  for 
its  maintenance.  It  is  developing  a  na¬ 
tionwide  educational  program  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  true  significance  of  the 
Hoover  Report  to  American  citizens 
so  that  they  may  realize  how  vitally 
important  its  adoption  is  to  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare,  our  way  of  life,  our 
freedom,  and  the  perpetuation  of  those 
ideals  we  cherish  most  in  a  precious 
heritage. 

In  order  to  activate  the  recommend¬ 
ations  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  or¬ 
ganizations  are  adopting  appropriate 
resolutions  and  sending  them  to  the 
President  and  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  urging  their  members  to 
write  the  congressmen  individually. 
Thus  thousands  of  authoritative  voices 
are  being  added  to  the  ringing  appeal 
for  better  government  and  lower  tax¬ 
es.  How  about  your  voice?  Have  you 
talked  or  written  to  your  congress¬ 
man? 

—  A.A.  — 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY  ABERDEEN 
ANGUS  BREEDERS  SALE 

The  Dutchess  County  Aberdeen  An¬ 
gus  Breeders’  sale,  to  be  held  at  Mill- 
brook,  New  York,  September  12,  is  the 
first  of  the  sales  to  which  cattle  have 
been  consigned  under  the  new  program 
the  Dutchess  breeders  announced  in 
January. 

Under  the  new  program,  only  heifer 
and  bull  calves  out  of  cows  sold  in 
Dutchess  County  sales  from  1941  on 
are  eligible  for  entry.  Regulations  pro¬ 
vide  that  all  entries  must  pass  inspec¬ 
tion  and  come  from  T.  B.  Accredited 
and  Bangs  Free  Approved  herds  ex¬ 
cept  in  special  cases. 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY,  N.Y. 
DISPERSAL 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12 

4  miles  north  of  CUBA,  N.  Y.,  and  14  miles 
north  of  Olean.  20  miles  northwest  of 
Wellsville. 

60  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  60 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
healthy  in  every  respect. 

The  widely-known  herd  of  GLENN  L.  WARNER, 
established  32  years  ago, 

45  Cows  and  first  calf  Heifers,  about  one-half  fresh  or 
very  close:  13  Heifer  Calves  or  open  Yearlings:  2  High 
record  Herd  Bulls. 

Many  cows  have  produced  from  100  to  128  lb.  in  a  day, 
bred  or  developed  here.  Blood  lines  are  the  best. 
Herd  Sire  is  from  1143  lb.  fat  dam.  Former  Herd  Sire 
from  1075  lb.  fat  dam. 

SALE  IN  BIG  TENT  STARTING  AT  11:00  A.  M. 
GLENN  L.  WARNER,  Owner,  Cifha,  New  York. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


ATTEND  THIS  AUCTION 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20 
60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  60 

2nd  Chenango  Co.  Club  Sale. 

LARGE  PAVILION,  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

All  personally  selected  from  leading  herds  of  this  noted 
countv,  and  all  fresh  and  close  springing  young  cows 
and  nrst  calf  helTers.  A  GRAND  GROUP  OF  THE 
KINO  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR.  Sale  at  12:00  Noon. 

WILL  J.  PIKE.  Sec’y.,  North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Safes  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

At  Auction 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  FONDA,  NEW  YORK 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15 
First  Otsego,-Herkimer,-Montgomery  County 
Holstein  Club  Sale.  All  personally  selected 
from  leading  herds  of  these  three  Holstein 
counties. 

24  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  24  Bred  Heifers,  many 
close,  6  Heifer  Calves,  6  Service  Ago  Bulls. 

A  beautiful  offering.  Sale  at  12:30  P.  M.  in  large  tent. 
WILLIAM  C.  McCarthy,  Sec’y.,  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


CATTLE  AUCTION 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17 
so  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS.  T.  B.  Accredited, 
Bang  Certified,  all  calfhood  vaccinated, 
eligible  for  immediate  shipment  anywhere. 
4  miles  southwest  of  NICHOLS,  Tioga  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  7  miles  east  of  Athens,  Pa„  near  Litch¬ 
field  Center  Village,  Pa. 
j  28  Cows  and  Heifers,  nearly  all  close  springers,  19 
I  Yearlings  and  Heifer  Calves,  3  High  record  Bulls. 

I  Herd  in  production  test,  daughters  of  many  high  bred 
sires,  starting  at  12:30  P.  M. 

AN  ABSOLUTE  DISPERSAL.  LUNCH  AVAILABLE. 
W.  K.  GREENE,  Owner,  Sayre,  Pa. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 


RIICO  Rafters 

YOUR  BARN'S  ALJI/IOST  HALF  BUILT  BEFORE  YOU  START 


•  When  you  buy  Rilco  Rafters,  you  get 
complete,  pre-engineered,  pre-fabricated 
structural  members  ...  all  ready  to  be 
put  up.  You  don’t  waste  costly  man¬ 
hours  measuring  and  sawing  and  fitting 
and  nailing.  Nearly  half  your  barn 
building  work  is  already  done.  Think 
of  the  time  and  construction  money  you 
can  save  by  buying  the  most  important 
parts  of  your  barn  a//  ready  built! 


Rilco  Rafters  are  strong,  too  . . .  four 
times  stronger  than  any  rafters  you 
could  build  on  the  job!  They’re  lami¬ 
nated  into  single  structural  units  with 
amazingly  strong  structural  glues 
.  .  .  without  a  joint  from  foundation 
to  ridge. 

Make  the  next  barn  you  build  the  last 
one  .  .  .  build  it  with  genuine  Rilco 
Rafters . . .  build  it  faster,  better,  cheaper. 


RIUO 


initm  >nooo 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601 A  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  me  full  information  on 
kilco  Farm  Buildings. 

Name _ 


PRODUCTS,  INC.  Address  (RFD  No. ) _ 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  _ State- 


(468)  20 
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ALL  is  a  grand 
time  to  add  a  few 
embellishments  to 
the  jam  and  jelly 
shelf.  During  so 
much  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  it’s  a  question 
of  just  getting  the 
job  done,  prevent¬ 
ing  the  fruit  from 
spoiling  —  which 
means  that  some  of 
the  extra  touches  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Now  that  the  bulk  of  the  berries 
and  fruits  are  safely  in  the  freezer  or 
jars,  one  can  make  some  of  the  less 
common  products,  the  kind  that  makes 
the  visitor’s  eyes  shine  as  she  asks 
“Now  how  did  you  make  that?” 

Of  course,  make  apple  jelly — from 
your  most  flavorful  apples.  And  for 
those  times  when  you  want  a  bright 


just  enough  water  to  prevent  sticking; 
then  strain,  add  sugar  (approximately 
Vi  cup  per  quart)  and  process  in  sim¬ 
mering  water  bath  (160  to  170^  degrees 
F.)  twenty  minutes  for  pints  and  30 
minutes  for  quarts.  But  to  get  the  best 
fresh  flavor  from  the  juice,  with  no 
danger  from  overheating  which  would 
tend  to  make  it  taste  “cooked”,  do  it 
this  way: 

Wash,  remove  grapes  from  stems 
which  would  impart  a  bitter  flavor. 
Crush.  Heat  crushed  grapes  in  upper 
part  of  large  double  boiler  to  140-150 
degrees  F.  Press  hot  grapes  with  back 
of  wooden  spoon;  strain  through  cloth. 
Heat  freshly  pressed  juice  in  top  of 
double  boiler,  over  a  brisk  fire  to  170 
degrees  F.,  just  barely  simmering. 
Meanwhile,  have  ready  sterilized  jars 
or  bottles  (recently  boiled  ten  min¬ 
utes).  Pour  the  hot  pasteurized  juice 
into  the  hot  jars  or  bottles;  fill  to 


Jams  Jellies 


red  jelly  and  one  of  unusual  flavor, 
make  barberry  jelly.  Gather  them  be¬ 
fore  frost  and  use  juice  entirely  from 
barberries  or  from  equal  measures  of 
barberry  juice  and  apple  juice. 

TO  EXTRACT  JUICE 

Extract  apple  juice  by  covering  with 
water  the  washed,  cut-up  apples  after 
all  blossom  ends  or  decayed  parts  have 
been  removed.  Cook  fruit  until  tender, 
turn  into  jelly  bag,  let  drain  and  drip. 
A  second  and  third  extraction  may  be 
made  by  returning  pulp  to  kettle,  cov¬ 
ering  with  water,  heating  gradually 
and  simmering  30  minutes. 

To  extract  barberry  juice,  cook  the 
berries  in  one  cup  of  water  to  each 
quart  of  berries.  When  soft,  put  into 
jelly  bag  and  proceed  as  for  apples. 

TO  MAKE  JELLY 

To  the  juice  add  two-thirds  as  much 
sugar  by  measure,  boil  rapidly  until  it 
“sheets”  when  poured  off  the  side  of 
a  clean  silver  spoon.  Pour  into  clean 
hot  glasses  and,  when  cool,  cover  with 
melted  paraffin.  Label  and  store  in  a 
dry,  cool,  dark  place. 

JAPANESE  QUINCE  JELLY 

Not  everyone  realizes  that  the  fruits 
from  the  ornamental  Japanese  quince, 
sometimes  called  flowering  quince. 


overflowing,  remove  the  foam  to  get 
rid  of  air,  replace  with  hot  juice;  seal 
immediately,  using  sterilized  tops,  rub¬ 
bers  or  new  clean  bottle  covers.  Lay 
the  bottles  or  jars  on  their  sides  in  a 
large  kettle  filled  with  hot  water  for 
5  minutes.  Remove  and  place  in  luke¬ 
warm  water  for  5  minutes;  then  cool 
by  running  cold  water  into  the  hot 
water  gradually  so  as  not  to  break 
glass.  Store  in  a  cold  place. 

One  of  my  choicest  cocktail  juices 
is  made  from  ripe  wild  grapes.  The 
slightly  bitter  tang  and  extra  acid 
make  it  better  for  that  purpose  than 
the  heavier  sweeter  juice  from  culti¬ 
vated  grapes.  If  juice  is  being  canned 
to  make  into  jelly  later,  use  slightly 
underripe  grapes. and  boil  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  bring  out  the  pectin. 

If  you  want  the  rich  fruity  flavor 
of  fully  ripe  grapes,  cultivated  or  wild, 
in  your  jelly,  use  commercial  pectin. 

GRAPE  JELLY 

4  cups  Juice  7  cups  sugar 

'/j  bottle  fruit  pectin 

Stem  about  3  pounds  fully  ripe 
grapes;  crush  thoroughly.  Add  %  cup 
water,  bring  to  boil,  cover  and  sim¬ 
mer  10  minutes.  Place  in  bag  and 
squeeze  out  juice.  Measure  sugar  and 
juice  into  large  saucepan  and  mix. 
Bring  to  boil  over  hottest  fire  and  at 
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contain  more  acid  than  the  orchard 
varieties  of  quince  and  make  excellent 
jelly.  In  using  either  kind,  most  people 
would  prefer  to  use  equal  measures 
of  quince  and  tart  apple  juice  because 
they  give  a  more  pleasing  flavor  than 
do  the  quinces  alone.  To  extract  juice 
from  quinces,  cook  the  washed  cut-up 
fruit  until  tender  in  four  times  their 
measure  of  water.  The  pressure  cooker 
saves  time  since  quinces  are  much 
harder  than  apples.  Drain  and  drip  as 
for  apple  juice;  use  two-thirds  as  much 
sugar  as  juice  by  measure  and  proceed 
to  make  jelly  as  instructed  above. 

GRAPE  JUICE 

A  satisfactory  juice  is  obtained  by 
crushing  the  grapes  and  heating  with 


once  add  bottled  fruit  pectin,  stirring 
constantly.  Bring  to  full  rolling  boil 
and  boil  hard  I/2  minute.  Remove  from 
fire,  skim,  pour  quickly.  Paraffin  at 
once.  Makes  about  10  6-oz.  glasses. 

GRAPE  CONSERVE 

4  cups  prepared  fruit  7  cups  sugar 
i  tablespoon  grated  '/j  pound  seeded  raisins 

lemon  rind  I  cup  finely  chopped  nut- 

'/4  cup  lemon  Juice  meats 

I/a  bottle  fruit  pectin 

Slip  skins  from  about  3  pounds  fully 
ripe  grapes.  Bring  pulp  to  a  boil  and 
simmer,  covered,  5  minutes.  Sieve  to 
remove  seeds.  Chop  or  grind  skins  and 
add  to  pulp.  Measure  4  cups  into  a 
very  large  saucepan.  (If  wild  grapes, 
Malagas,  or  other  tight-skinned  grapes 
are  used,  stem,  crush,  and  simmer 


with  cup  water  30  minutes.  Sieve 
and  measure.)  Grate  the  rind  from  2 
medium-sized  lemons.  Measure  1  table¬ 
spoon  into  saucepan  with  grapes. 
Squeeze  the  juice  from  2  lemons  and 
add  14  cup  to  fruit. 

Add  sugar,  raisins  and  nutmeats  to 
fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix  well.  Place 
over  high  heat,  bring  to  full  rolling 
boil,  boil  hard  one  minute,  stirring 
constantly.  Remove  from  heat  and  stir 
in  pectin.  Stir  and  skim  by  turns  for 
5  minutes  to  cool  slightly.  Ladle  into 
glasses.  Paraffin  at  once.  Makes  twelve 
6-oz.  glasses. 

RIPE  PLUM  RELISH 

31/2  cups  prepared  fruit  14  cup  vinegar 
614  cups  sugar  14  bottle  fruit  pectin 

Pit  (do  not  peel)  about  2  pounds 
fully  ripe  plums.  Cut  in  pieces  and 
chop  fine.  Add  14  to  one  teaspoon  each 
cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice  or  any 
desired  combination  of  spices.  Measure 
31^  cups  fruit  into  a  very  large  sauce¬ 
pan.  Add  sugar  and  vinegar  to  fruit 
in  saucepan  and  mix  well.  Place  over 
high  heat,  bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil 
and  boil  hard  1  minute,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Remove  from  heat  and  at  once 
stir  in  bottled  pectin.  Then  stir  and 
skim  by  turns  for  5  minutes  to  cool 
slightly,  to  prevent  floating  fruit. 
Ladle  quickly  into  glasses.  Paraffin  at 
once.  Makes  about  ten  6-oz.  glasses. 

PEACH  OR  PEAR  PRESERVES 

Wash  and  pare  the  fruit.  Cut  into 
uniform  pieces,  such  as  halves,  quar¬ 
ters  or  eighths.  To  each  pound  of  pre¬ 
pared  fruit  allow  %  to  1  pound  of  su¬ 
gar,  depending  upon  the  sweetness  of 
the  fruit.  Combine  fruit  and  sugar  in 
alternate  layers  (sugar  on  top)  and  let 
stand  8  to  10  hours  before  cooking.  Or 
add  the  sugar  and  14  cup  water  for 
each  pound  of  fruit  and  cook  at  once. 
In  either  case,  stir  carefully  while 
heating  to  boiling.  Boil  rapidly  until 


sirup  is  somewhat  thick,  stirring  often 
to  prevent  burning.  Pour  at  once  into 
hot  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

GINGER  PEAR  PRESERVES 

A  modification  of  pear  preserves  is 
made  by  adding  gingerroot  and  lemon. 
After  paring  and  coring  the  fruit,  cut 
it  into  small  uniform  pieces.  For  each 
pound  of  fruit  use  %  to  %  pound  of 
sugar,  one  or  two  pieces  of  gingerroot 
and  one-half  lemon,  thinly  sliced. 
Combine  the  cut  pears  and  sugar  in 
alternate  layers  and  let  stand  8  to  10 
hours  before  cooking.  Boil  the  lemon 
for  about  5  minutes  in  just  enough 
water  to  cover.  Add  the  lemon  with 
what  water  remains  and  the  ginger¬ 
root  to  the  pear  and  sugar  mixture. 
Boil  rapidly  and  stir  constantly  until 
the  fruit  is  clear  and  of  a  rich  amber 
color.  Pour  at  once  into  hot  sterilized 
jars  and  seal. 

SPICED  RIPE  PEACH  JAM 

4  cups  prepared  fruit  I  cup  thinly  sliced  Brs- 

1/4  cup  lemon  juice  zil  nutmeats 

7'4  cups  sugar  I  bottle  fruit  pectin 

Peel  and  pit  about  3  pounds  soft  ripe 
peaches.  Chop  very  fine  or  grind. 
Measure  4  cups  into  a  very  large 
saucepan.  Add  to  1  teaspoon  each 
cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice  or  any 
combination  of  spices.  Squeeze  the 
juice  from  2  medium-sized  lemons. 
Measure  14  cup  juice  into  saucepan 
with  peaches.  Add  nuts.  Add  sugar  to 
fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix  well.  Place 
over  high  heat,  bring  to  full  rolling 
boil  and  boil  hard  one  minute,  stirring 
constantly.  Remove  from  heat  and  at 
once  add  bottled  fruit  pectin.  Then 
stir  and  skim  by  turns  for  5  minutes 
to  cool  slightly,  to  prevent  floatii^S 
fruit.  Ladle  quickly  into  glasses.  Par¬ 
affin  at  once.  Makes  about  eleven  6-oz. 
glasses. 
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No.  2561.  Skirt  plus  weskit  plus 
jacket — three  pieces  make  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  mix-match  idea!  Sizes 
10-20.  Size  16,  skirt,  114  yards  54-inch; 
weskit,  1  yard  54-inch;  jacket,  1  yard 
54-inch. 

No.  2998.  Two-piece  look  for  fall! 
The  bolero-jacket  features  new  back¬ 
swept  fullness;  the  skirt,  a  high-rising 
waistband.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16, 
skirt  and  bolero,  314  yards  54-inch. 

No.  3070.  Demure  dress  has  a  con¬ 
trasting  yoke  to  point  out  the  front 
pleat.  Panties  included.  Sizes  6  mos., 
1.  2,  3.  Size  2,  dress  and  panties,  1% 
yards  35-inch;  %  yard  27-inch  con¬ 
trasting. 

No.  3079.  The  all-around  gathered 


suspender  skirt  and  the  rounded  collar 
blouse  are  a  typical  school  team.  Sizes 
6-14.  Size  8,  skirt,  1%  yards  54-inch; 
blouse,  1%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2489.  Back-to-school  basque 
dirndl  is  done  in  a  different  manner 
with  rustling  dust  ruffle  and  rippling 
ruffling.  Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  2  yards  35- 
inch  fabric,  2%  yards  ruffling. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  attractive  new  Fall  and  Winter 
Fashion  Book  which  has  over  150  pattern 
designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions. 
Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PAT¬ 
TERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 


Time  to  Plant  Daffodils 

p  ARLY  FALL  is  the  time  to  plant 
daffodils;  then  they  can  establish 
root  systems  before  cold  weather.  Last 
month  I  ordered  from  new  fall  cata¬ 
logs  enough  bulbs  to  reset  our  one  bor¬ 
der  which  had  not  been  done  over  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  last  two  years.  Last 
spring’s  bloom  was  anything  but  satis¬ 
factory  there  because  bulbs  were 
crowded.  It  takes  courage  to  look  at 
bare  ground  in  that  border  for  the  rest 
cf  the  season  but  I’ll  have  my  reward 
next  spring — and  the  next! 

Bulb  prices  are  becoming  more  at¬ 
tractive,  and  I  have  always  felt  that 
daffodils  yield  a  high  return  in  satis¬ 
faction.  They  grow  in  good  average 
®oil  and  start  blooming  in  the  spring 
'vhile  We  are  still  getting  ready  to  do 
outdoor  planting.  Besides  they  offer 
?reat  variety  in  color,  height  and  time 
of  bloom — which  means  that  I  have  to 
Consider  all  those  things  when  ordering. 

On  my  list  of  early  bloomers  were 
obruary  Gold,  The  First,  Golden  Har¬ 


vest,  King  Alfred  (of  course!).  For¬ 
tune,  Helios  and  Diotima.  All  are  large 
trumpet  yellows,  except  February  Gold. 

For  later  bloom,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Krelage, 
Roxane  and  Beersheba  are  the  white 
trumpets  that  I  have  liked,  while  Love- 
nest  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  Backhouse  are  the 
pink  trumpets  that  I  have  found  suc¬ 
cessful.  There  are  some  new  introduc¬ 
tions.  in  both  groups  that  make  my 
mouth  water  but  I  shall  wait  until 
stock  is  more  plentiful  and  cheaper. 

Yellow  trumpets  which  follow  are 
Robinhood  and  Warwick,  while  the  bi¬ 
colors  of  that  period  are  Spring  Glory 
and  Van  Waver en’s  Giant.  Gertie  Mil¬ 
lar,  Thalia,  Sonja,  and  La  Riante  and 
some  of  the  true  jonquils  with  rush¬ 
like  foliage  prolong  the  season,  with 
the  double  daffodils  bringing  up  the 
end  of  the  procession.  Mary  Copeland, 
Daphne  and  Cheerfulness  are  on  this 
list  while  Firetail,  one  of  the  red-eyed, 
short-cupped  daffies,  will  help  out  the 
last  minute  show. 

On  this  list  I  have  kept  to  the  mod¬ 
erate  prices.  Also  I  have  skipped  some 
varieties  that  do  not  do  too  well  here 
because  of  high  winds  or  other  climatic 
conditions.  There  certainly  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  be  content  with  one  or  two 
kinds,  with  all  tliat  is  being  done  now 
to  give  us  such  a  range  of  choice. 


EASY  TO  MAKE 
RICH-TASTING  ICE  CREAM 


right  in  your  own  refrigerator! 


Everyone  in  the  family  will  go  for  delicious 
Frizz,  the  wonderful,  smooth  ice  cream  that’s  so 
simple  to  make.  Just  follow  the  easy  directions. 

Each  package  makes  6  generous  servings. 
Keeps  on  your  pantry  shelf.  Enjoy  this  cooling, 
tasty  summer  dessert  soon.  Frizz  is  at  your 
food  store  now.  Buy  some  today. 

■  A  /15^^9^UALITY  PRODUCT 
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Tastes  so  good -Gorton’s 
famous  Codfish  with  mealy 
potato,  cleverly  blended  and 
seasoned.  Ready  so  quickly  — 
just  shape  into  small  balls  and 
deep-fat-fry,  or  shape  into 
cakes  and  pan-fry.  Delicious 
either  way,  for  breakfast, 
lunch  or  dinner. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  "105  Deep  Sea 
Recipes."  Gorton-Petv  Fisher¬ 
ies,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Also  ask  for  GORTON’S  FROZEN  FISH  FILLETS 

century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 

V _ i 


$1.00  Sea  Shell  Kit 

A'ovelty  Urooolu's,  «>ne  ooiii  plef  eel. 
plus  iiinforini  for  !i  more:  Sliellnrt 
Instruction  IJook.  I-'RF.K  svifli  K  I'l'. 
all  for  SI.PO  Postpaid.  I.onrn  and 
KARA.  SHKM.t'R  XFTPMtS  write  for 
FRKFC  Desi«:n  Rook.  Price  l.ist. 

DPUYKA  SHF.1,1/  STIIIIIO 
Dept.  65  bay  pinks,  FLORIUA. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


GETEXTRAPAY 

iThisEasyWay! 


Do  you  need  EXTRA^ 
money ?  Then  get  it  this  w 
e«8y  way — sell  Artistic  Christmas  j 
Cards.  Everyone  buys  NAME-d 
IMPRINTED  Folders  at  50  for  $1  V 
and  up.  21-Card  Ass’t.  sells  fast  at  $1.  1 

32  Money-  Making  Assortments 

Amazing:  value  FEATURE  Assort¬ 
ment  21  Christmas  Cards  pays  up  to 
100%  on  $1  sales.  Also  Religious, 

H  amorous ,  Gi  f  t  W  raps ,  Plastic  Greet- 
inars.  Gift  Cards.  Name-Imprinted  Deco- 
JHted  Napkins,  Stationery.  Cash  in  on 
MONEY-MAKING  Greeting  Cards  now. 
Send  for  FREE  Imprint  Samples.  FEA¬ 
TURE  Assortment  on  approval.  Writenow. 


Sell 

Christmas 

Cards 

50  (or^l 

With  Name 


Uu 


ARTISTIC  CARD  CO..  INC., 
281  WAY  STREET,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


“1 


Name.. 


Address.. 
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EGG  TIMBALES  WITH  CHEESE  SAUCE  make  the  backbone  of  a  perfect  luncheon  or  sup¬ 
per  when  served  with  buttered  green  beans,  carrot  sticks,  bread  and  butter  and 
apple  crisp.  — Photo  by  National  Dairy  Council 


USING  cheese  sauce  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible  helps  on  the  meat 
problem,  besides  making  very  tasty 
dishes.  Here  are  two  delicious  ways  to 
use  it: 

EGG  TIMBALES  WITH  CHEESE  SAUCE 

2  tablespoons  butter  I  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  flour  '/a  teaspoon  pepper 

21/2  cups  milk  '/4  cup  finely  diced  celery 

6  eggs,  slightly  beaten 

Melt  butter,  add  flour  and  blend. 
Gradually  add  milk  and  cook  until 
smooth  and  thickened,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Add  seasonings  and  celery  and 
pour  slowly  into  slightly  beaten  eggs. 
Mix  thoroughly.  Pour  into  6  medium 
custard  cups,  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350  de¬ 
grees  F.,  for  45  minutes,  until  a  knife 
inserted  in  the  center  comes  out  clean. 
Serve  with  cheese  sauce.  Serves  6. 

CHEESE  SAUCE 

3  tablespoons  butter  I  teaspoon  salt 

4  tablespoons  flour  V»  teaspoon  pepper 

2  cups  milk,  scalded  I  cup  grated  sharp  cheese 

Melt  butter,  add  flour  and  blend. 
Gradually  add  milk  and  cook  until 
smooth  and  thickened,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly:  add  seasonings.  Fold  in  grated 
cheese,  stirring  until  melted.  Serves  6. 

RICE  STUFFED  TOMATOES 

6  firm,  ripe  good-size  Salt,  pepper  and  thyme 
tomatoes  2  tablespoons  chopped 

2  cups  cooked  rice  chives  (or  green  onion 

'4  cup  olive  oil  tops) 

To  Prepare  the  Fluffy  White  Kice:  Put 
1  cup  of  white  rice,  1  teaspoon  salt  and 
2  cups  cold  water  in  a  2-quart  sauce¬ 
pan.  Cover  with  a  tight-fitting  lid.  Set 
over  a  hot  flame  until  it  boils  vigor¬ 
ously.  Then  reduce  the  heat  as  low  as 
possible  and  simmer  for  14  minutes 
more.  During  this  time  the  rice  will 
absorb  the  water  and  become  tender. 
Remove  the  lid  to  permit  the  rice  to 
steam  dry.  Lift  rice  with  a  fork  to  test 
its  consistency.  Never  stir  rice  while 
cooking — and  the  grains  will  be  sepa¬ 
rate  and  tender.  Makes  3%  cups. 


Saute  cooked  rice  in  olive  oil  for  5 
minutes  or  until  oil  is  absorbed;  sea¬ 
son  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper  and 
thyme  (add  thyme  cautiously!);  add 
chopped  chives;  stuff  into  tomatoes. 
Place  filled  tomatoes  in  a  greased  bak¬ 
ing  dish;  sprinkle  with  buttered  crumbs 
and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven, 
375  degrees  F.,  for  20  minutes. 

Make  a  cheese  sauce  and  pour  over 
the  tomatoes  after  they  come  out  of 
the  oven.  Serve  hot.  6  servings. 

—  A. A,  — 

BAKING  HINTS 

VERY  HELPFUL  booklet  called 
“Don’t  Blame  It  on  the  Oven”  has 
been  re-issued  by  the  General  Electric 
Company.  Many  baking  failures  are 
blamed  on  the  oven  and  the  booklet, 
which  is  illustrated  in  natural-color 
photographs,  shows  other  factors 
which  enter  into  getting  the  desired 
results. 

A  dark  tin  baking  pan  turns  out  a 
cake  with  darker  sides  and  bottom, 
while  a  new  shiny  tin  makes  them 
light;  medium  weight  aluminum  ware 
gives  medium  brown  sides  and  bottom, 
whereas  if  the  aluminum  is  oxidized 
or  darkened  it  makes  darker  sides  and 
bottom.  Enamel  ware  and  pyrex  make 
a  product  darker  than  aluminum  does 
but  not  as  dark  as  tin. 

When  baking  biscuits,  use  a  sheet 
just  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
number  being  baked.  A  sheet  without 
sides  gives  the  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  hints 
found  in  the  booklet;  in  addition  there 
is  advice  on  oven-roasting  and  broil¬ 
ing,  besides  instructions  on  getting  the 
best  service  from  the  electric  range 
generally.  The  booklet  is  obtainable 
from  the  Appliance  and  Merchandise 
Dept,  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Price,  20  cents. 


SoU^Som 

ONE  THING  I  like  about  hot 
weather  is  that  it  makes  me  rack 
my  brain  for  step-savers.  This  sum¬ 
mer  I  have  hit  upon  two  such  devices, 
so  satisfactory  that  they  have  become 
a  regular  part  of  household  routine. 

When  we  moved  recently,  the 
settling,  as  usual,  required  a  great 
deal  of  running  upstairs  with  things 
which  had  been  put  away  downst^rs 
and  vice  versa.  We  got  to  using  bas¬ 


kets  for  these  trips  and  soon  dropped 
into  the  habit  of  keeping  one  basket 
on  the  upstairs  landing  and  another  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steps.  Now,  instead 
of  cluttering  the  steps  with  things  for 
people  to  stumble  over,  I  put  things 
to  go  up  or  down  stairs  in  the  baskets 
and  carry  them  on  regular  trips. 

Our  dog  eats  outside,  and  now  that 
we  are  using  two  pans  instead  of  one 
to  feed  him,  I  save  a  couple  of  trips 
daily  to  the  yard.  When  I  take  out  one 
meal  for  the  dog,  I  bring  in  the  empty 
pan  from  the  previous  feeding  and 
leave  it  in  the  kitchen  where  it  is 
handy  for  the  next  meal. 


WHEN  . .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 

FOR  THE  MEDIUM  LARGE 
OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE 
SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS 

Some  women  realize— others  do  not — that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
design,  between  “an  ordinary  corset”  and  a 
Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  “built-in” 
figure  control.  Many  women  FEEL  that  their 
particular  “figure  problem”  is  so  difficult,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  protection — they 
must  necessarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one 
who  believes  in  this  fallacy  may  I  suggest 


I  hat  you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc. 
Dept.  1003-R,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  de¬ 
scriptive  literature,  showing  garments  in  lull 
color,  showing  garments  in  full  color  on  live 
models.  This  literature  which  is  absolutely 
free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in  plain  sealed 
envelope  and  may  easily  show  you  the  way 
to  the  fashionable  supporting  protection  you 
have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your  fig¬ 
ure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that  “holds 
up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal 
muscles  that  ‘ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  control — and  for  post  operative 
weakness  or  navel  hernia,  you  will  find  Model 
151  has  many  outstanding  advantages.  All  in 
all,  this  extremely  comfortable  and  dependable 
Supporting  Garment  has  frequently  taken 
‘The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure” 
condition — and  unless  your  condition  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same  for 
you.  Request  tor  illustrations  and  tull  infor¬ 
mation  puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever 
— so,  1  suggest  you  write  to  W  S.  Rice,  Inc., 
Dept.  1003-R,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay, 

IRENE  RICE 

(Designing  Director) 


FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK 


styles  to  come:  ,  . 

The  coat  dress  with  giant  pockets  and  otn 
pocket  casuals; 

Dolman  .sleeves,  so  good  in  jersey; 

The  costume  look  in  ensembles 
with  their  own  jackets,  and  other  double- 
change-abouts ;  .  .  .. 

Separates — blouses,  skirts,  jerkins,  jac  ’ 
weskits — reaching  a  new  high  in  fashion 
portance  this  fall; 

Smart  accessories;  .  , 

Clothes  for  the  schoolgirl,  from  kinde  s 
ten  to  college; 

Home  frocks,  aprons,  lingerie;  r^rist- 

Dolls,  doll  clothes,  toys  and  other  C 
mas  gifts  for  early  sewing.  make 

Over  150  pattern  designs  for  you  t  , 

in  the  new  Fall  tweeds  and  jerseys,  s« 
velvets;  many  of  them  for  the  dono 
theme  of  fabric  combinations. 


Send  now  for  your  copy, 

Order  from  AMERICAN  AGRN'^  —  ^  *t  y, 
PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  U, 
York  11.  N.  Y. 


t 
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Avoiding  the  Last  Minute  Rush 

By  FLORENCE  J.  JOHNSON 


Every  morning  it  was  the  same 
wild  scramble  looking  for  mislaid 
gloves  and  mittens;  the  textljook  that 
was  finally  found  under  a  heap  of 
comics;  the  coming  back  from  the  gate 
when  it  was  discovered  that  a  neces¬ 
sary  notebook  was  foi’gotten,  not  to 
mention  the  handkerchiefs  that  I 
usually  reminded  them  of  as  they  were 
making  the  last  wild  dash  through  the 
door  with  only  seconds  to  spare. 

Something  had  to  be  done  about  it. 
The  children  'left  the  house  excited, 
and  usually  with  a  scolding  from  me 
because  they  weren’t  ready.  And  I,  a 
nervous  wreck,  collapsed  in  the  near¬ 
est  chair  when  the  quartette  had  final¬ 
ly  got  away.  | 

There  was  a  good-sized  table  in  the 
hall,  and  I  decided  to  make  use  of  it. 
It  also  had  a  drawer  which  would  be 
needed.  That  night,  I  gave  the  children 
'  the  rules  that  I  had  written  up,  and 
I  told  them  that  these  rules  would  be 
I  rigidly  enforced.  There  were  to  be  no 
more  of  these  nerve-wracking  morn¬ 
ings. 

When  the  homework  was  completed, 
the  books  were  to  be  placed  on  this 
table,  with  all  necessary  notes.  And — 
they  were  to  check  back  in  memory 
through  the  classes  they  had  during 
the  day  to  recall  any  promises  that 
had  been  made  and  then  forgotten.  I 
can  still  remember  vividly  one  hectic 
morning  when  Jack  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  to  have  a  current 
event  for  roll  call  in  English,  and 
Patsy  a  lunch  for  the  hiking  trip  her 
class  was  taking! 

Handkerchiefs  and  gloves  and  mit- 


PINEAPPLE  CHAIR  SET 


For  those  who  enjoy  making  chair 
No.  El  138  offers  the  popular 
pineapple  design.  It  works  up  quick¬ 
ly  ond  effectively.  Send  15  cents  for 
'oniplete  instructions  for  crocheting 
♦his  set. 

Add  15  cents  for  the  Needlework 
®nok  which  lists  a  large  variety  of 
needlework  items  and  contains  sev- 
•*■“1  patterns.  Send  orders  to  Em- 
hroidery  Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough- 
*®epsie,  N.  Y. 


tens,  skate  keys  and  locker  keys,  lib¬ 
rary  books  and  the  like  must  be  on 
the  table  before  they  go  to  bed. 

In  the  drawer,  I  keep  an  emergency 
supply  of  handkerchiefs,  a  small  mend¬ 
ing  kit  for  the  unexpected  tear  in  a 
dress,  the  pulled  off  button,  that  tiny 
hole  in  the  sock  that  shows  up  when 
you  thought  they  were  mended;  tab¬ 
lets  and  pencils,  a  bottle  of  ink  to  re¬ 
fill  fountain  pens,  a  box  of  stamps  for 
letters  that  are  to  be  mailed  in  a  hurry 
— and  a  cash  box.  This  box  holds 
nickels  and  dimes,  a  few  quarters  and 
halves — for  the  school  fees  that  come 
up,  for  the  advance  on  an  allowance 
that  just  wouldn’t  stretch,  for  the  ice 
cream  cone  for  doing  an  errand  after 
school,  for  the  gift  that  is  to  go  to 
a  school  friend  who  is  ill  or  having  a 
birthday. 

The  idea  went  over  with  a  bang. 
The  children  now  go  to  school  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  with  no  more  of  this 
dashing  back  into  the  house  for  for¬ 
gotten  items.  My  nerves  are  under 
control,  and  I  wave  good-bye  to  the 
children  instead  of  screaming  after 
them  about  something  they  had  for¬ 
gotten. 

No  more  Last  Minute  Rush  for  me. 
How  about  you? 

—  A.A.  — 

HOW  IS  YOER  MOP? 

GOOD  homemaker  respects  a  good 
mop;  it  can  be  a  help  or  an  aggra¬ 
vation!  Recently  I  went  to  mop  depart¬ 
ments  in  stores  to  find  what  kind  of 
mops  women  are  buying  these  days. 
I  was  told  that  about  three  times  as 
many  dry  mops  are  sold  as  the  treated 
kinds. 

There  is  a  definite  reason  for  this; 
varnished  or  shellacked  floors  which 
formerly  were  cleaned  with  a  treated 
mop  now  have  a  coating  of  liquid  wax 
which  cannot  take  a  treated  mop  be¬ 
cause  the  oil  in  it  would  soften  the 
wax.  Also  the  tung-oil-sealed  floors 
usually  are  waxed,  and  the  floors 
which  have  the  standard  waxed  finish 
— all  require  dry  mopping  with  occa¬ 
sional  special  washing,  drying  and  re¬ 
waxing. 

The  newest  mop  arrival,  the  cellu¬ 


lose  kind  with  wringer,  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  holding  a  lot  of  water  and  of 
absorbing  it  from  the  floor  after 
wringing.  Because  of  its  construction, 
this  type  of  mop  requires  special  care 
in  drying  after  use.  Otherwise  the 
wooden  mop  head  may  split  or  the 
cellulose  itself  become  moldy. 

Any  mop  deserves  good  care.  A 
whisk  broom  is  good  to  brush  out 
loose  dust  and  lint  from  the  dust  mop. 
Wet  string  mops  should  be  rinSed  clean 
and  spread  out  to  dry  thoroughly. 
Soiled  treated  mops  can  be  washed  in 
waim  suds  and  re-treated  with  what¬ 
ever  floor  oil  they  had  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  An  easy  way  to  apply  it  is  to 
spread  a  thin  layer  in  a  shallow  pan 
and  let  the  mop  stand  in  it  until  the 
oil  is  well  distributed. 

Most  women  have  their  favorite  dry 
mop.  Mine  happens  to  be  the  simplest 
possible  kind,  with  strands  of  woolen 
yarn  securely  held  by  braided  wire 
which  forms  a  T-shape  with  the 
handle.  The  yarn  had  some  sort  of 
treatment  which  makes  it  shed  the  lint 
more  easily  than  if  untreated  but  it  is 
not  oily. — G.  W.  H. 

—  A.A.  ~ 

DECAES  REMOVED 
IN  A  JIFFY 

When  it  comes  to  redecorating  or 
painting  kitchen  or  bathroom  walls  or 
furniture,  you  may  have  trouble  with 
decals  that  are  tight  and  refuse  to 
come  off.  Here  is  a  trick  I  have 
learned  to  use  to  remove  even  the  most 
stubborn  of  these.  Sponge  the  decal 
generously  with  hot  vinegar  and  it 
comes  loose,  leaving  the  surface  to  be 
painted  smooth  and  unscratched.  After 
the  vinegar  has  penetrated  the  design, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  wipe  it  off 
with  a  clean  dry  cloth.  Generally  it  all 
comes  off  in  one  operation  but  it  can 
be  repeated  if  necessary. — B.  C. 

—  A.A.  — 

BRIGHT  NYI.ON  FOR 
CURTAINS 

If  you  are  choosing  marquisette  cur¬ 
tains  for  the  living  room  or  bedroom 
and  have  decided  on  nylon,  pick  those 
made  from  bright  rather  than  dull  ny¬ 
lon  yarn.  The  bright  nylon  is  much 
more  resistant  to  sunlight  than  is  the 
dull  material,  say  the  manufacturers, 
and  is  less  likely  to  deteriorate  from 
constant  exposure  to  a  hot  sun. 
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InOnlylOMoreYears 
I  Can  Retire 


Yes,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and 
Traders  retirement  plan,  I  will 
retire  at  the  age  0/65  with  an 
income  that  will  permit  me  to  live 
comfortably  and  to  travel  when 
and  where  I  please. 

You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 
if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 
the  new  Farmers  and  Traders 
policy  that  combines  retirement 
and  family  protection  in  one  low- 
cost  policy. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

- - 

^  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  ^ 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

A-16 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obliK^tion, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

^lame . ............................  0 ... . 


^  Oi  ty . .  .  State ...... .^ 


Make  Money  Easily.  to®'iooT'‘proVit:'’Nfexperi? 

ence.  Show  unusual  Christmas,  Everyday  card  assort¬ 
ments,  Plastics,  Gleam  and  Glo,  Kiddies  Cards,  Wrap¬ 
pings.  Attractive  gift  items.  Bonus.  Special  offers.  Send 
today  for  free  samples  30  different  Christmas  cards  with 
name  50  for  $1.00  up.  Stationery,  Coasters. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
101  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Mass. 


FOR  Women  ( 


WHO  RAKE 
AT  HOME 


YOU  CAN  COUNTON  FLEISCHMANN'S 
PR.y  YEAST  FOI^  FASTE)^ 
RISIN6S  EVEI^YTIME 


ALWAYS  PEPENPABLE 
BECAUSE  it's  MAPE  k 
EXTRA-ACTIVE. 


LOOKIT-buy  3  packages  at  a 
time.  Keep  it  handy.  Needs  no 
refrigeration  positively! 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefe--  FLEISCHMANN!S  yeast 
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An  Off  Wheat  Year 

By  Theodora  R.  Jenness 

FOREWORD 

Beginning  in  our  next  issue  will  be  an¬ 
other  absorbing  story  taken  from  the 
pages  of  the  old  Youth’s  Companion,  long 
out  of  print. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  ‘‘An  Off  Wheat 
Year,”  concluded  in  this  issue,  Hal  Chad- 
man,  the  grain  elevator  manager  who  has 
been  trying  to  aid  proud  young  Pamela 
Simpson  financially,  and  Curt  Talbot,  her 
neighbor  and  admirer,  find  a  way  to 
raise  the  money  which  Pam  badly  needs 
for  doctor  bills  and  necessities  for  her 
family. 

CHAPTER  VI 

The  division  superintendent  to  whom 
Hal  Chapman  telegraphed  for  a 
contract  to  supply  tamarack  ties  was 
an  old  friend  of  the  young  man’s 
father.  The  elder  Chadman  was  an  im¬ 
portant  and  influential  shareholder  of 
the  railway  company.  So  the  superin¬ 
tendent  smiled  and  said  to  himself; 

“The  boy  is  rather  positive  in  his 
demands.  Some  little  speculation  that 
he’s  going  into,  I  suppose.  We’re  over¬ 
run  with  ties,  but  Halford  Jr.  has  in¬ 
formed  me  he  must  have  a  contract, 
and  so  — ’’ 

Hal  took  supper  at  the  Kedzie  farm, 
after  stopping  on  his  way  out  to  leave 
with  Curt  the  telegram  ordering  the 
ties  which  he  had  received  from  the 
superintendent,  to  be  taken  to  Pam 
that  evening.  He  learned  that  Mrs. 
Talbot’s  nephew  had  arranged  to  join 
with  Curt -and  Tom  in  getting  out  the 
ties. 

“I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  through  the 
war,”  Hal  said  to  his  sister  Ruth,  as 
Gertrude  Kedzie  left  them  in  the  parlor 
after  supper,  while  she  helped  her 
mother  put  a  flock  of  little  ones  to  bed. 

“You  look  as  if  you  had,”  said  Ruth. 
‘What  is  it?  That  distressing  Simpson 
case  that  has  been  worrying  you  so 
long?” 

Hal  told  her  of  the  day’s  events  and 
of  his  plan  to  help  the  family. 

“Their  wants  will  be  supplied  this 
winter  from  the  proceeds  of  the  ties, 
and  there’ll  be  something  left,  I  hope, 
to  take  them  through  the  summer. 
And  I  think  I’ll  write  to  Minneapolis 
for  a  special  agent  to  come  up  and  buy 
that  wheat.  I’ll  have  to  pay  the  man’s 
expenses  and  proceed  with  care,  or 
Pam  will  be  suspicious  that  I’ve 
brought  him  up  here  for  that  purpose. 
They  should  have  without  delay  the 
small  amount  the  wheat  is  worth.  They 
have  pressing  bills  to  pay.” 

“You  couldn’t  have  him  offer  them 
a  higher  grade  than  you  were  forced 
to  mark  it?”  queried  Ruth.  “For  in¬ 
stance,  Number  Two —  or  Three?” 

“The  girl  is  too  keen-witted  to  allow 
that.  She’s  fair  and  square  herself, 
and  every  one  that  deals  with  her  must 
be  the  same,”  said  Hal. 

“Well,”  said  Ruth,  “I  sha’n’t  rest  till 
I  have  arranged  with  father  to  invest 
four  hundred  dollars  in  that  mortgage 
that  you  say  there  is  on  the  Simpson 
farm.  We  will  remove  the  cutthroat 
interest,  and  give  Pam  twenty  years 
to  pay  it  off.” 

“As  hard  a  struggle  as  the  girl  lias 
had,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come,”  said 
Hal.  “That  unfortunate  brother  has 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  cannot 
live,  the  doctor  thinks.  The  world  will 
hold  no  further  charms  for  Pam  if  that 
poor  little  stunted  fellow  who  has  been 
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the  worry  and  the  idol  of  her  life  is 
snatched  away.” 

“Pitiful!”  said  Ruth. 

“Yes:  and  to  add  to  her  affliction,  she 
delayed  too  long  to  call  the  doctor, 
fearing  to  increase  the  bill  he  had  for 
his  attendance  on  the  .father.” 

“Poor,  poor  Pam!”  exclaimed  Ruth. 
“She  saved  our  lives,  and  now  is  los¬ 
ing  Danny,  very  likely  for  the  want  of 
proper  care.  It’s  too  heartrending.  You 
must  take  me  over  there  tonight,  and 
we  will  try  to  reach  her  some  way; 
But  she  seems  to  stand  so  utterly  alone 
— so  far  beyond  all  sympathy  or  help.” 

So  it  happened  that  while  Pam  was 
watching  over  Danny  later  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  she  heard  the  sound  of  sleigh- 
bells  and  presently  a  light  step  on  the 
snow  before  the  house.  Then  came  a 
low  knock  on  the  door.  Pam  opened  it 
and  found  Ruth  on  the  step. 

‘I’m  visiting  at  Mr.  Kedzie’ s  and  I’ve 
come  to  see  if  I  may  watch  with  you 
tonight,”  she  said,  in  soft  appeal,  as 
she  stepped  inside  the  door  and  shut  it 
quickly  to  keep  out  the  wind.  “Do  say 
you  want  me!”  She  pressed  Pam’s 
hand. 

“Why,  yes,  I  reckon  if  you  think  you 
must,  you  may,”  said  Pam,  ‘though  I’ve 
turned  off  Mrs.  Talbot  an’  some  other 
women  that  wuz  kind  enough  to  offer 
to  set  up.  You’ll  find  it  mighty  hard 
an’  strange.  There  ain’t  no  rockin’ 
chair,  nur  nothin’  fur  your  comfort  but 
a  hot  fire  in  the  ole  cracked  heatin’ 
stove.  Curt  Talbot  split  an’  fetched 
in  lots  o’  wood  this  ev’nin’,  or  there 
wouldn’t  ben  so  much  as  that.” 

Ruth  sent  Hal  on  his  way,  and  laid 
aside  her  wraps  to  share  Pam’s  vigil 
in  the  little  bedroom  in  the  lean-to. 
Only  a  glance  at  Danny  was  needed  to 
convince  Ruth  that  the  irresponsible 
soul  was  soon  to  leave  the  poor  mis¬ 
shapen  body. 

“I  know  jest  what  you  think,  though 
you  don’t  say  it,”  moaned  Pam,  after 
seeking  to  foi'ce  some  drops  of  medicine 
between  the  lips  of  the  unconscious 
boy.  “  ’Pears  like  I  jest  can’t  hev  it  so! 
I  dunno  why  I  couldn’t  keep  this  one 
pore  little  soul.” 

There  was  but  little  Ruth  could  do, 
except  to  watch  the  clock  and  help 
Pam  try  to  give  the  medicine.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  two  girls  wet  the  parched 
drawn  lips,  and  now  and  then  they 
bathed  the  weazened  face. 

As  the  night ,  wore  on,  Pam  grew 
faint  from  fasting.  Ruth  made  some 
beef  tea  from  a  little  jar  of  extract  she 
had  brought  from  Mrs.  Kedzie’s  and 
persuaded  her  to  drink  it.  After  that 
Pam  slept  a  little  in  her  straight- 
backed  chair,  while  Ruth  kept  watch 
alone. 

Once,  shortly  after  twelve  o’clock, 
the  mother  crept  into  the  room,  in¬ 
spected  Danny  with  a  stricken  sigh, 
and  greeted  Ruth  in  blank  surprise,  for 
she  had  not  known  that  this  visitor 
was  in  the  house.  As  it  was  useless  for 
the  mother  to  remain  awake,  .she  shiv¬ 
ered  and  went  back  to  bed.  Now  and 
then  Ruth  heard  from  the  next  room 
heavy  breathing  and  groans  from  the 
father,  suffering  from  rheumatic  cram.p. 

Thus  passed  the  long  night  hours, 
and  at  sunrise  Mr.  Kedzie’s  sleigh  was 
at  the  door  to  take  Ruth  to  his  farm 
for  breakfast. 


“’Twas  a  sight  o’  comfort  hevin’  you 
to  help  me  through  the  night,”  ac¬ 
knowledged  Pam,  “but  I’d  a  little 
ruther  that  you  wouldn’t  trouble  any 
more.  You  know  jest  what  to  do,  an’ 
I’m  no  end  obliged,  but  all  the  same 
I  wouldn’t  like  to  hev  you  here  when 
— Danny — goes.  There  ain’t  a  human 
bein’  nur  a  angel  that  I’d  want  to 
speak  to  then.” 

Ruth  clasped  the  hands  of  the  afflic¬ 
ted  girl  in  silent  sympathy  and  left 
her  to  her  lonely  vigil. 

Early  in  the  following  day  Curt  Tal¬ 
bot  brought  Hal  word  that  Danny  was 
dead.  Before  the  afternoon  was  far 
gone,  Hal  and  Ruth  were  sitting  in  the 
little  bare  front  room  at  Simpson’s, 
talking  in  low  tones  with  Pam  about 
the  funeral. 

Pam  had  spent  the  sharpness  of  her 
agony  above  the  lifeless  form  of  Danny 
after  he  had  passed  away  at  midnight. 
She  was  now  quite  calm,  and  touch¬ 
ingly  subdued  and  childlike  in  her 
stricken  mien. 

“It  would  be  slightin’  Danny  if  we 
didn’t  take  a  little  extry  pains  about 
the  funeral,”  she  remarked.  “I  hope 
’twill  be  a  big  one,  an’  I  reckon  ’twill, 
as  people  know  ’twa’n’t  ketchin’.” 

Softened  by  her  sorrow,  Pam  had 
lost  her  disposition  to  repel  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  her  neighbors  and  was  grateful 
for  their  every  kindly  word  in  memory 
of  Danny. 

“I’d  be  glad  if  we  could  hev  a 
hearse,”  continued  she,  her  sad  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  floor  in  wistful  thought. 
“Them  four  tall  bunches  of  black  fea¬ 
thers  look  so  grand  an’  woeful  like, 
a-wavin’  in  the  wind.  They  seem  to 
speak  right  out  that  they  are  sorry  fur 
the  mourners.  But  there  ain’t  no 
hearse,  nur  nothin’  else  to  help  set  off 
a  funeral  at  the  station  like  we  uster 
see  down  yonder  in  Missouri  towns.” 

“There’s  one  at  Deerfield,  farther 
on,”  said  Hal.  “I’ll  have  it  brought 
from  there.”  ' 

“But  that’s  an  awful  ways,”  said 
Pam.  “Twould  take  it  most  all  day  to 
git  here  an’  git  back  agin.” 

“No  matter  if  it  takes  a  week,”  said 
he.  “We’ll  have  some  carriages  from 
Deerfield,  too.” 

“Covered  kerriages?  That  would 
make  a  splendid  funeral  fur  Danny. 
But  I  didn’t  stop  to  think  I  wuz  jest 
dreamin’  how  I’d  like  to  hev  it  all  so 
grand  fur  Danny,  bein’  as  he  wa’n’t 


By  Mildred  Goff 

Now  it's  September,  bright  and  cool. 

And  the  children  are  going  back  to  school. 
Along  every  path,  in  every  street. 

There's  a  laugh,  o  shout,  e  clatter  of  feet. 
The  ‘Sound  of  the  children's  voices  pours 
Like  a  living  tide  through  the  schoolhouse 
doors; 

And  grown-ups  smile  and  wish  that  they 
Were  going  back  to  school  today. 


like  other  people,  an’  wuz  sorter  scoffed 
at  when  he  wuz  alive.  ”rwould  cost  a 
fortune,  an’  there  wouldn’t  be  the  least- 
est  hope  that  we  could  ever  pay  fur 
it.” 

Hal  looked  at  Ruth,  silently  imploring 
that  she  would  help  him  to  persuade 
this  ignorant,  yet  majestic  girl  to  take 
as  a  gift  from  them  the  wished-for 
“splendid  funeral  for  Danny.” 

“You  must  let  us  have  our  way  in 
making  the  arrangements,  and  must 
take  no  thought  of  the  expense  your¬ 
self,”  Ruth  gently  urged.  “We  sent  a 
telegram  to  father  when  we  heard 
of  Danny’s  death  this  morning  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer  just  before  we  left 
the  station.  He  and  mother  wished  us 
to  express  their  sympathy  to  you,  and 
they  charged  my  brother  and  myself 
to  see  that  there  is  nothing  lacking  in 
the  preparations  for  the  funeral.  They 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  pay  for  every¬ 
thing  themselves,  in  gratitude  for  all 
you’ve  done  for  us.” 

“What!  hes  your  paw  been  telegraph¬ 
in’  on  account  o’  Danny”  Pam  inquired, 
in  pleased  surprise.  “Why,  that’s  the 
way  they  do  when  big  men  die,  I’ve 
heerd.  They  telegraph  the  mourners 
that  they’re  sorry,  an’  all  that.  Well 
— seein’  it’s  your  paw  an’  maw  that 
want  to  do  it  fur  the  love  0’  Danny 
— dunno  as  I  should  be  ashamed,”  she 
said,  in  slow  and  careful  thought. 

Danny’s  death  had  wrought  a  great 
change  in  Pam. 

“It’s  awful  temptin’,  anyhow,  an’ 
you’d  feel  bad  if  I  said  no,”  she  went 
on.  “It  don’t  jest  seem  as  if  I’d  oughter 
keep  on  hurtin’  you  by  sayin’  no  to 
ev’rything  except  the  tam’rack  busi¬ 
ness.  After  all,  there  ain’t  no  charity 
m  doin’  fur  thd  dead,  I  reckon.  Seems 
like  we  can  only  call  it  charity  when 
folks  is  doin’  fur  the  livin’,  that  can 
help  themselves.” 

Thus  it  was  arranged  that  Danny 
should  be  carried  to  the  little  country 
gravej'^ard,  three  miles  distant,  with  a 
hearse  and  several  carriages  to  head 
the  funeral  procession. 

“How  I  wish’t  ’twuz  summer  time,” 
said  Pam,  “an  we  could  f.etch  in  lots 
o’  flowers  an’  lay  ’em  on  the  coffin! 
Danny  uster  help  me  hunt  ’em  of  a 
Sunday  in  the  tam’rack  swamp  an’ 
other  spots.  He  ’peared  to  like  to  fetch 
’em  home  himself  an’  set  ’em  in  the 
winder  in  the  pitcher.” 

“There  will  be  flowers,”  replied 
Ruth.  “Mother  is  to  send  them  froii’ 
the  city — white  lilies  of  the  valley  and 
white  roses,  violets  and  hyacinths  and 
white  carnations.  There  will  be  a 
wreath,  a  cross,  an  anchor  and  bou¬ 
quet.  We  sent  the  list  by  telegraph  this 
morning.” 

“Stars!  how  strange  an’  beautiful, 
exclaimed  Pam,  in  a  tender  maze. 
When  the  method  of  raising  flow¬ 
ers  in  hothouses  was  explained  to  her 
she  expressed  her  wonder.  “Rich  folks 
are  gittin’  round  most  ev’rything  that  s 
mis’able,  except  the  partin’  sech  as 
that  in  there”  - —  she  pointed  to  the 
little  bedroom  — -  “an’  the  grave  like 
that’ll  be  out  yonder. 

“If  you  don’t  object,  you  two,”  wer- 
on  the  mournful  voice,  “I'd  like  to  hc\ 
YOU  in  the  herriage  with  Mrs.  Talbo 
an’  Mrs.  Ryerson,  right  behmd 
mourners.  Curt  will  ride  with  paw  ah 
maw  an’  me,  an’  lift  paw  in  an  ou- 
Bein’  as  ’twill  be  a  nice,  warm  ker 
riage,  an’  Curt's  big  an’  strong,  an 
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now  revealed  that  he  need  work  only 
half  the  time — every  other  week  avail¬ 
able  for  leisure — and  to  Harry  the  real 
pinnacle  of  progress  was  in  sight. 
Monetary  inflation  had  been  devised 
and  Harry  was  convinced  that  he  had 
found  the  perfect  alternative  to  work 
and  drudgery  as  a  source  of  livelihood. 

But  Harry  was  wrong.  For  once, 
Tom  and  Dick  came  to  recognize  the 
real  consequences  of  monetary  infla¬ 
tion  ahead  of  salesman  Harry.  Tom 
began  to  offer  Dick  more  than  the  cus¬ 
tomary  number  of  dollars  for  the  var¬ 
ious  items  of  farm  produce.  Dick  in 
turn  paid  more  dollars  to  Tom  for  pro¬ 
cessed  products  and  new  buildings. 
.4nd  Harry  found  himself  butting  into 
a  new  and  rising  level  of  market  val¬ 
ues  for  products  or  services  he  wanted 
from  the  other  two. 

Feels  Inflation 

This  situation  obviously  called  for  a 
new  issue  of  dollars,  which  Harry  ne¬ 
gotiated,  but  the  price  level  continued 
to  rise  and  the  leisure-loving  Harry 
continued  to  experience  a  dollar  short¬ 
age. 

Meanwhile,  Dick,  the  producer  of 
raw  materials,  had  experienced  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  real  boom  from 
the  monetary  inflation.  His  crops  had 
been  good  and  whatever  he  carried 
over  into  next  season  always  was 
worth  more  than  it  had  been  the  year 
before.  And  Dick  came  to  realize  ahead 
of  the  others  that  he  actually  could 
bargain  for  higher  prices  by  holding 
back  part  of  his  production. 

Poor  Harry  began  to  run  into  debt. 
He  started  buying  from  Dick  and  Tom 
with  promises  to  pay  at  a  later  date. 
So  Dick  and  Tom  began  to  charge 
Harry  even  higher  prices  than  were 
acceptable  between  themselves  on  a 
cash  basis.  So  credit  inflation  began  to 
pile  upon  top  of  the  monetary  inflation. 

Finally,  Dick  decided  that  he  was 
producing  too  much — so  he  began  to 


An  Oklahoma  paper  published  a 
picture  of  a  dilapidated  house  and 
a  washed  away  field,  and  asked 
readers  to  tell  what  this  meant  to 
them.  An  Indian  won  with  this: 

"Picture  show  white  man  crazy. 
Make  big  tepee.  Plow  hill.  Water 
wash.  Wind  blow  soil.  Grass  all 
gone.  Squaw  gone.  Papoose  too. 
No  pig.  No  corn.  No  hay.  No  cow. 
No  pony. 

"Great  Spirit  make  grass.  Indian 
no  plow  land.  Keep  grass.  Buffalo 
eat  grass.  Indian  eat  Buffalo.  Hide 
moke  tepee.  Moccasins  too.  Indian 
no  make  terrace.  No  build  dam. 
No  give  damn.  All  time  eat.  No 
hunt  [ob.  No  hitch-hike.  No  ask  re¬ 
lief.  No  shoot  pig.  Indian  no  waste 
anything.  Indian  no  work.  White 
man  heap  crazy." 

— Doane  Aaricultural  Diaest.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


accept  Harry’s  suggestions  as  to  the 
advantages  of  leisure.  Tom  still  work¬ 
ed  every  day.  Eventually,  Tom  had  all 
the  dollars  and  Dick  and  Harry  all  the 
leisure,  and  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 

The  three  came  together  for  consul¬ 
tation.  You  know  the  outcome.  Dick 
and  Hariy  voted  a  tax  upon  Tom’s 
wealth  and  voted  themselves  equal 
shares  of  the  proceeds  of  that  tax. 
They  had  become  socialists  and  Tom 
had  become  a  minority  capitalist. 

The  result  of  this  conference  brought 
home  to  Tom  the  value  of  leisure.  Why 
should  he  work  to  support  two  loafers  ? 
So  Tom  became  a  socialist,  too.  He  also 
stopped  producing.  And  on  that  day 
money  ceased  to' have  value.  Eventual¬ 
ly  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  starved.  They 
all  starved  at  once  because  they  had 
equal  shares  of  nothing. 

Perhaps  in  another  world  sometime 
some  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  may  learn 
that  money  is  a  useful  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  and  that  it  will  facilitate  trade 
and  progress  so  long  as  its  value  rep¬ 
resents  the  product  of  a  day’s  work. 
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paw  s  a  little  man,  I  reckon  he  can 
go  an’  be  helped  back  an’  forth  with¬ 
out  much  misery  to  his  bones.” 

Danny’s  funeral  was  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
there  were  few  except  the  very  aged 
and  the  very  young  who  did  not 
gather  at  the  little  schoolhouse,  half- 
^'^ay  to  the  graveyard  where  the  serv- 
1  ices  were  held.  The  school  had  been 
dismissed  at  noon,  and  nearly  all  the 
;  Papils  had  remained  as  awed  spectators 
1  af  the  solemn  and  imposing  scene. 

‘Silver  handles  to  the  coffin  an’ 
white  ribbon  streamers  to  the  flowers,” 
observed  a  girl  at  school  next  day. 
They  say  the  elevator  boss’s  people, 
down  in  Minneapolis,  give  the  funeral, 
w  the  coffin  would  ben  pine,  an’  there’d 
a  ben  a  bobsled  in  the  place  of  that 
splendiferous  hearse.” 

They’d  oughter  give  it,”  answered 
ay  Talbot.  “If  Pamely  hadn’t  inter- 
ored,  there’d  ben  a  double  funeral  at 
0  Chadmans’  big  house  down  to 
^'mieapolis,  for  the  young  boss  an’  his 
Sister  would  ben  layin’  at  the  bottom 
°  a  air-hole  yonder  in  the  river.” 

•A-nd  so  Danny  was  buried  in  grand¬ 
eur,  and  though  time  and  toil  called 
am  as  of  old  to  constant  exertion, 
ar  nature  had  been  softened  by  the 
‘udness  that  had  come  into  her  life, 
h  ®  .^°mf ortin’  to  think  that  Danny 

ad  seen  burial  honors,  but  it’s  mighty 
auesome  thinkin’  o’  that  little  grave 
u  there.  I’d  give  the  world  an’  all  to 
^ar  him  teasin’  fur  a  stick  o’  candy, 
aw,”  Pam  one  day,  with  sorrow- 
^ upon  the  vacant  sawed-off 
“It  breaks  me  up  to  think  I 
j  ar  git  wore  out  with  him,  an’  feel 
a  scoldin’  him  fur  stuflBin’  chips  into 


the  stove,  an’  runnin’  off,  an’  all  sech 
things  as  onresponsibles  is  apt  to  do.” 

“A  angel  couldn’t  a-ben  patienter 
than  you  wuz,”  said  her  mother,  while 
she  dried  her  tearful  eyes  upon  her 
apron.  Don’t  it  ’pear  surpassin’  strange 
that  Danny  never  acted  up,  nur  teased 
fur  candy  after  he  run  off  that  time? 
He  sot  about  so  still  an’  solemn-like, 
as  if  he  wuz  a-meditatin’  on  his  latter 
end.” 

“If  Danny  hadn’t  took  that  trip,  he’d 
be  alive,”  lamented  Pam.  “But  don’t 
le’s  talk  of  it  no  more.  I  hate  to  think 
about  it,  an’  I’m  glad  that  you  an’ 
paw  don’t  know  how  tough  it  wuz  all 
round.” 

She  studiously  avoided  further  talk 
of  Danny’s  stolen  journey  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  her  parents  never  knew  that 
he  had  tried  to  fire  the  elevator.  Only 
once  did  she  refer  to  it.  a  few  days 
afterward  when  she  had  heard  that 


"Here's  some  good  news — 
must  be  a  typographical 
error." 


Ryerson  was  about  to  sell  his  farm  and 
leave  the  state. 

“I’m  glad  Jake  Ryerson  is  goin’  back 
where  he  come  from,  though  I’ll  hate  to 
bid  Mrs.  Ryerson  goodby.  I  wouldn’t 
make  much  headway  on  the  road  to 
Glory,  where  I  wanter  meet  with  Dan¬ 
ny,  if  that  raskil  wuz  within  a  thousan’ 
miles  o’  me.” 

“  ’Pears  to  me  you’re  ruther  hard  on 
Jake,”  her  mother  said.  “  ’I  ain’t  aware 
that  he  has  ever  did  us  any  lastin’ 
injury.” 

Pam’s  only  answer  was  a  burst  of 
tears  at  the  remembrance  of  the  in¬ 
jury  Jake  had  done  them. 

“But  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  hate  the  world 
so  bad  hereafter,”  she  continued,  grow¬ 
ing  calmer.  “After  we  got  back  from 
Danny’s  grave  that  afternoon,  I  tole 
the  young  boss  an’  his  sister  that  we 
never  would  forgit  their  kindness  an’ 
the  kindness  of  their  paw  an’  maw.  It 
seemed  too  dretfully  hard-hearted  to  be 
talkin’  business,  but  to  let  ’em  know  I 
wuz  ashamed  of  all  my  sass  an’  mean¬ 
ness,  I  jest  hed  to  tell  the  young  boss 
he  could  hey  the  wheat,  if  he  wuz  right 
sure  it  wuz  wuth  a  No  Grade  price, 
though  I  should  haul  it  to  the  elevator, 
jest  as  I  set  out  to  do. 

“And  he  owned  up  that  he  wuz  about 
to  fetch  a  buyer  up  ftom  Minneapolis 
to  bargin  fur  the  wheat,  fur  he  wuz 
bound  to  hev  it  anyhow.  I  tole  him  one 
would  think  that  ornery  chicken  feed 
was  Hard  Scotch  Fife,  the  way  he  wuz 
strainin’  ev’ry  nerve  to  git  it;  an’  be¬ 
fore  I  knowed  it  I  was  smilin’  an’  the 
hearse  warn’t  hardly  out  o’  sight.” 

“It  wouldn’t  mended  matters  any  if 
you  hed  been  cryin’,”  said  her  mother. 
“I’m  right  glad  you  tole  him  what  you 
did.” 

“If  you  don’t  mind,  we’ll  take  the 
wust  ole  sack  an’  cut  it  up  and  change 
the  patches,  maw.  With  all  that  fig- 
gered  calico  an’  ole  red  flannel  an’  blue 
overallin’  scraffed  on  ev’ry  which  way 
on  the  outside,  an’  that  smutty  chicken 
feed  inside  the  sacks,  it’s  enough  to 
make  the  young  boss  shet  his  eyes. 

“He  said  his  paw  would  like  to  buy 
the  mortgage,  an’  I  tole  him  as  the 
farm  wuz  good  security  we  wouldn’t 
care.  ’Twould  ben  foreclosed  in  March, 
but  now  we  hain’t  no  cause  to  worry. 
We  can  pay  the  interest  with  money 
from  the  ties  this  year,  an’  mebbe  next 
year  we  shall  hev  a  better  crop.” 

*  *  * 

Two  seasons  afterward  Curt  Talbot 
drove  up  to  Hal  Chadman’s  hopper  with 
a  splendid  load  of  Number  One  wheat. 

“It’s  mostly  Hard  Scotch  Fife,”  he 
said  to  Chadman,  as  the  sample  fell 
into  the  scoop.  “Mrs.  Talbot  wished  me 
to  inform  you  that  ’twas  planted  where 
she  raised  the  chicken  feed  two  years 
ago.  She  says  it’s  ’cause  Curt  Talbot  is 
a  better  farmer  than  Pamely  Simpson 
was;  but  I  contend  it’s  simply  owin’  tb 
the  reason  that  it  ain’t  an  off  wheat 
year!” 

Curt  was  now  managing  with  much 
efficiency  the  farm  on  which  his  wife, 
Pam,  had  toiled  so  bravely  but  so  un¬ 
successfully.  The  mortgage  held  by  the 
elder  Chadman  had  been  paid  with 
money  Curt  had  had  laid  up. 

“Ah,”  said  Chadman,  “this  is  wheat 
worth  sampling.  Almost  every  grain  is 
perfect.” 

He  plunged  his  hand  among  the  hard, 
clean  kernels  with  a  born  inspector’s 
interest  in  handling  a  handsome  cereal. 
Nothing  could  have  given  Hal  more 
pleasure  than  to  pay  the  best  price  for 
the  many  hundred  bushels  of  Hard 
Northern  which  Pamela’s  husband  had 
to  sell  that  year. 

“This  crop  will  help  us  out  amaz¬ 
ingly,”  said  Curt.  “We  calculate  to 
build  a  new  side  room  that  Paw  Simp¬ 
son  can  injoy  his  rheumatiz  more 
comf’tably  in.  An’  if  a  June  frost  or  the 
Russian  thistle  don’t  step  in  to  spile 
our  prospects,  in  a  year  or  two  we’ll 
hev  more  room  in  front,  an’  fust  you 
know  you’ll  see  my  wife  in  a  mink  coat 
an’  a  sealskin  cap!” 

—  The  End  — 
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Rural  Radio 

FM  ISetwork 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
WEATHER  ROUND-UP 

AT 

7:15a.m.,  12:15p.m.,  6:15p.ra. 

Farmer  Rich  Says 
IFs  Good. 

Gentlemen : 

For  some  time  I  have  been  going  to 
write  to  tell  you  how  much  we  enjoy 
the  programs  on  the  Rural  Radio  Net¬ 
work.  Reception  for  us  is  best  from 
Station  WVCV  at  Cherry  Valley,  with 
plenty  of  volume  and  no  interference. 

Probably  the  feature  which  means 
most  to  us  on  the  farm  is  the  weather 
report  and  it  really  means  dollars  and 
cents.  Last  summer  we  got  all  of  our 
hay  in  with  only  a  little  rain  on  one  or 
two  loads  and  we  would  have  to  credit 
at  least  a  part  of  this  good  luck  to 
Rural  Radio.  In  one  instance  we  cut 
half  of  a  large  field  of  hay  on  a  Wed¬ 
nesday  forenoon.  At  noon  that  day 
your  weather  report  stated  that  there 
would'  be  no  more  rain  until  late  Sat¬ 
urday.  In  that  case  we  knew  we  could 
get  the  whole  field  in  if  we  kept  it  cut 
ahead.  We  took  you  at  your  word  and 
cut  the  hay,  with  the  result  that  we 
got  it  all  in  without  a  drop  of  rain  on 
it,  and  the  weekend  was  rainy. 

I  saw  neighbors  cutting  hay  last  sea¬ 
son  when  1  knew  they  didn’t  know 
what  I  knew,  or  they  wouldn’t  have 
been  doing  it.  In  fact  they  began  to 
phone  us  to  inquire  about  the  Rural 
Radio  weather  report.  I  think  the  rea¬ 
son  your  report  is  worth  more  to  us 
than  other  reports  is  the  fact  that  you 
have  several  local  reporting  weather 
stations,  and  we  learn  from  the  three- 
times-a-day  report  just  about  how  to 
judge  the  effect  in  our  own  locality. 

Assuring  you  that  your  programs 
and  especially  the  value  of  the  weather 
reports  are  appreciated  by  us,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Wallace  H.  Rich 

The  Best  in  FM  Can  Be 
Purchased  For  As  Low 
As  $40. 

Ask  Your  Nearest  Radio 
Dealer  For  A  Trial. 


Rural  Radio  FM  Network 


WFNF  Wethersfield  107.7  Me 
WVBT  Bristol  Center  101.9  Me 
WVCN  DeRuyter  105.1  Me 
WVCV  Cherry  Valley  101.9  Me 
WVBN  Turin  107.7  Me 

WSLB-FM  Ogdensburg  106.1  Me 
WFLY  Troy  92.3  Me 

WHCL-FM  Ithaca  97.3  Me 


Watch  for  this  column  each  issue 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

oiid  Chaff  Bn  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Dears  ago  i  had  built 

for  Sunnygables  what  is 
sometimes  reported  to  be 
the  first  farm  home 
freezer  ever  made.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  that  freezer  is  still  in  use. 
One  reason  it  has  lasted  so  long  is 
that  it  was  insulated  much  more 
heavily  than  modern  home  freezers, 
and  I’m  sure  that  its  functioning  is 
not  impaired  by  the  fact  that  we 
cut  only  very  small  holes  in  the  top 
for  doors.  The  shape  of  the  box,  the 
thick  insulation  and  the  small  doors 
in  the  top  make  it  inconvenient  to 
use,  but  over  the  years  it  has  done 
a  good  job  of  quick  freezing  and 
holding  at  zero  or  below. 

Tlio  Road  io  E'aiiK't 

When  I  first  began  to  think  about 
the  home '  freezing  and  storing  of 
food  and  began  to  discuss  how  it 
might  be  done  with  Danner  Bier- 
haus,  who  was  then  working  for 
Steinhorst  Brothers  in  Utica,  I  had 
no  idea  that  ultimately  home  freez¬ 
ers  would  become  as  important  po¬ 
litically  as  they  now  are.  Apparent¬ 
ly  I  started  something  which  was 
to  have  repercussions  in  high  places. 

It  looks  as  though  Danner  Bier- 
haus  designed,  and  Steinhorst 
Brothers  built,  a  most  desirable 
gadget — something  which  in  time 
would  be  highly  prized  by  the  wife 
of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  her  summer  home,  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  by  other  high  placed  officials — 
something  which  was  so  desirable 
that  it  conceivably  could  change 
the  course  of  a  nation. 

The  Real  Banger 

While  up  to  this  point  I  have 
been  treating  the  influence  of  farm 
freezers  on  first  families  facetious¬ 
ly,  I  confess  that  I  don’t  feel  any 
too  happy  about  it.  Essentially, 
what  the  really  very  minor  “freez¬ 
er  scandal”  in  Washington  reveals 
is  the  ^reat  danger  to  all  of  us  of 
centralizing  too  much  authority  in 
high  places. 

This  freezer  incident  may  well  be 
a  political  turning  point  for  the 
country.  What  it  discloses  is  that 
we  have  built  up  centralized  au¬ 
thority  faster  than  we  have  bred 
and  developed  men  capable  physi¬ 
cally,  morally  and  ethically  of  car¬ 
rying  it. 

This  is  a  trend  which  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  pointed  out  on  this  page 
over  the  years.  I  am  today  even 
more  sure  than  ever  that  the  big 
mistake  my  generation  has  made 
has  been  to  permit  quick  transpor¬ 
tation  and  even  quicker  methods  of 
communication  to  lead  us  into  cen¬ 
tralizing  too  much  authority  over 
our  lives. 

Ilirds  of  a  Feathi-r 

What  happens  is  this:  the  men 
who  head  big  things  naturally  flock 
together.  They  are  in  a  position  to 
do  favors  for  each  other  so  they  in 


time  fall  into  working  arrangements 
which  are  more  advantageous  to 
themselves  and  their  institutions 
than  they  are  to  the  people  they 
serve.  Thus  is  formed  a  governing 
bureaucracy  which  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  the  common  man  to 
penetrate  or  influence. 

Members  of  such  a  bureaucracy 
are  the  heads  of  big  government 
bureaus,  big  corporations,  big 
unions,  and  (hold  your  hats)  big 
farm  organizations.  Within  the 
membership  of  this  governing  group, 
men  act  just  as  they  used  to  act 
when  they  lived  where  you  and  I 
saw  them  every  day.  They  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  influences,  to  the 
same  prejudices  and  the  same 
bribes.  On  the  whole,  they  are  care¬ 
ful  not  to  offend  each  other. 

The  development  of  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  any  country  leaves  the  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  pretty  helpless,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  has  voted  away 
through  his  legislative  representa¬ 
tives  (oftentimes  in  response  to 
false  pi'omises)  his  inherent  rights 
of  self-determination  and  control  of 
his  own  affairs. 

Woodchucks  aud  Freezers 

In  the  recent  case  of  my  little 
brush  with  the  New  York  State 
Conservation  Department  over 
woodchucks,  I  have  evidence  of  the 
situation  which  I  have  just  spelled 
out.  The  state  officials  concerned 
were  quick  to  assure  me  that  they 
were  in  close  and  friendly  contact 
with  the  heads  of  the  farm  organ¬ 
izations  which  I  support.  From  one 
farm  organization  I  got  a  hint  that 
I  shouldn’t  be  too  rough  with  the 
State  Conservation  people  because 
they  were  awfully  nice  fellows  and 
very  cooperative. 

I  replied  that  they  might  be  co¬ 
operative  at  the  top,  but  that  as 
yet  I  hadn’t  seen  any  evidence  of 
their  being  cooperative  at  the  farm 
level.  If  they  really  wanted  to  help 
out  my  tenant,  the  only  way  to  do 
it  would  be  to  send  a  game  warden 
around  with  a  round  pointed  shovel 
to  fill  up  the  woodchuck  holes. 

I  hope  I  have  made  my  point. 
Woodchucks  and  farm  freezers  il¬ 
lustrate  the  danger  of  voting  away 
our  personal  freedom. 

FARM  NOTES 

We  have  been  very  dry  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca.  Under 
the  severe  drought  we  have  experi- 

The  village  blacksmith  "ain't  what  he 
used  to  be."  No  longer  does  he  do  his 
work  under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree. 
N.  longer  arc  the  horses  taken  to  him. 
Instead,  es  in  the  case  of  our  Sunny- 
gablcs  blesksmitK,  be  jumps  in  his  ssupc 
and  gees  te  the  hersc.  Incidentally,  we 
find  ourselves  doing  more  and  more  work 
in  our  paved  barnyard  at  Sunnygables — 
everything  from  shoeing  horses  to  re¬ 
pairing  equipment. 


enced,  two  crops  have  shown  up  un¬ 
usually  well. 

Alfalfa,  which  has  been  regularly 
fertilized  for  the  last  three  years  with 
four  hundredweight  of  0-19-19  carrying 
a  trace  of  boron,  is  making  four  crops 
— the  first  one  very  heavy. 

In  the  swampy  places  in  our  pas¬ 
tures,  a  mixture  of  Reed’s  canary 
grass  and  Ladino  has  kept  green  and 
succulent  all  through  the  season.  Ap¬ 
parently,  Reed’s  canary  is  not  too  pal¬ 
atable  a  grass,  so  on  some  areas  it 
has  grown  up  to  a  height  of  four  or 
five  feet  and  headed  out.  When  they 
have  been  forced  to  it,  however,  cows 
have  started  in  at  the  top  of  this  grass 
and  eaten  it  to  the  ground  with  seem¬ 
ing  relish  and  with  a  marked  benefit 
to  their  milk  production. 

From  my  observations,  a  few  acres 
of  Reed’s  canary  grass  on  swampy 
land  is  a  very  practical  hedge  against 
a  drought,  even  if  in  wet  seasons  graz¬ 
ing  cattle  do  not  pay  much  attention 
to  it. 

*  *  ♦ 

This  fall  Jack  Conner  is  putting  in 
winter  barley  for  late  fall  and  early 
spring  pasture.  He  was  advised  to  do 
this  instead  of  depending  altogether 
on  rye.  However,  just  to  be  safe,  he 
will  put  in  a  few  acres  of  rye  for  graz¬ 
ing,  too. 

Boots  Poelvoorde,  up  on  his  place, 
took  advantage  of  a  shower  to  sow  a 
few  acres  of  rye  in  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust.  He  wants  this  for  fall  pasture 
for  a  bunch  of  17  heifers  he  plans  to 
breed  in  November  and  December.  It 
is  his  idea  and  mine  that  grazing  of 
this  sort  in  the  late  fall  will  help  in 
getting  the  heifers  bred,  but  we  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  scientific  confirmation 
for  this  idea. 

^  if 

Up  on  one  of  the  farms  I  used  to 
run,  I  am  watching  a  three-acre  field 


of  birdsfoot  trefoil  which  is  in  its  third 
year. 

This  trefoil  is  having  a  terrific 
struggle  with  Ladino  clover.  Until  the 
dry  weather  hit  us  this  summer,  the 
Ladino  was  definitely  gaining.  At  the 
moment,  however,  the  trefoil  looks  the 
best  it  has  since  it  was  sown.  This  is 
partially  because  the  cows  on  this  pas¬ 
ture  seem  to  ignore  it  in  favor  of 
Brome  grass  and  Ladino  clover. 

♦  *  * 

The  boys  on  both  of  the  dairy  farms 
in  which  I  am  interested  milk  in  ele¬ 
vated  stalls.  They  are  both  breaking  in 
herds  of  first  calf  heifers.  Now  that 
they  have  a  few  animals  trained  to  go 
through  the  stalls,  they  are  picking  out 
the  next  heifers  to  freshen  and  running 
them  through  the  stalls  and  feeding 
them  their  grain  there  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  they  calve.  By  following 
this  plan,  they  have  completely  elim¬ 
inated  trouble  with  nervous,  scared 
animals.  The  only  time  they  have  any 
difficulty  is  when  a  flock  of  visitors 
in  white  shirts  and  dresses  descends 
on  them.  Because  some  of  the  vets  in 
this  area  wear  white  coats  when  treat¬ 
ing  cattle,  all  our  livestock  is  suspi¬ 
cious  of  anyone  in  white,  and  they 
don’t  hesitate  to  show  it. 

*  *  * 

Oats  sprayed  in  the  valley  for  weed 
control  this  spring  yielded  remarkably 
well.  Apparently,  in  a  dry  season,  kill¬ 
ing  off  the  weeds  so  as  to  save  the 
soil  moisture  for  the  oats  pays  big 
dividends.  For  my  money,  I  wish  some 
spray  might  be  developed  which  would 
enable  us  to  kill  the  weeds  in  small 
grain  without  damaging  the  clover 
seeding. 

While  I  was  dictating  these  farm 
notes,  I  got  a  telephone  call.  The 
G.L.F.  store  wanted  to  know  if  I  was 
ready  for  my  Wong  barley.  I  told  the 
manager  No,  to  send  the  “wight” 
barley! 
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VENTILATED  BALES:  The  J.  1. 

CASE)  COMPANY  of  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  announced  an  inex¬ 
pensive  device  which  perforates 
and  leaves  air  spaces  in  hay  bales 
as  they  are  being  made.  The  Com¬ 
pany  expects  to  have  the  necessary 
equipment  available  for  the  1950 
season,  and  it  can  be  attached  to 
all  Case  slicer  balers  now  in  use  as 
well  as  to  new  machines. 

Tests  made  by  Case  and  at  the 
Michigan  State  College  show  that 
with  this  ventilation,  hay  can  be 
baled  greener,  will  mold  less  and 
grade  higher  than  hay  put  up  in 
standard  bales. 

LINDANE:  if  your  local  dealer 
does  not  handle-  Isotox,  a  new 
dairy  spray  containing  lindane, 
check  the  list  of  offices  of  the  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  SPRAY  CHEMICAL  COM¬ 
PANY  on  page  7  of  the  August  20 
issue,  to  locate  one  nearest  you. 

MILKER:  The  HINMAN  MILK¬ 
ING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Box 
361,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  is  enthusiastic 
about  their  new  “Jiffy  Master” 
milking  machine.  If  you  will  fill  in 
and  send  the  coupon  on  page  6  of 
the  August  20  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  they  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  booklet  which  describes  the 
milker  thoroughly. 

FISH:  gorton-pew  fisheries  of 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  their  booklet 
"105  Deep  Sea  Recipes."  The  only 
requirement  is  that  along  with 
your  request,  you  must  send  one 
label  from  any  Gorton  product. 

VACCINE:  For  the  benefit  of 
large-scale  poultry  producers, 
LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DI¬ 
VISION,  American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  has  now 
made  available  a  500-dose  package 
of  Newcastle  Disease  Vaccine 
(Vacuum-dried).  One  vial  of  dried 
vaccine,  one  vial  of  sterile  diluent 
and  a  new  plastic-handled,  stain¬ 
less  steel,  double  vaccinating  needle 
are  contained  in  the  package. 

FOR  HOGS:  The  borden  com¬ 
pany  is  manufacturing  an  Im¬ 
proved  "ration-ayd  for  hogs."  This 
is  a  vitamin-fortified  supplement 
which  greatly  reduces  the  need  for 
animal  protein  in  feed  for  hogs. 

NEW  INSECTICIDE:  The  AM¬ 
ERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY, 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
City,  reports  that  two  years  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  show  that  parathion, 
a  powerful  new  insecticide,  can  be 
used  up  to  30  days  before  harvest 
without  objectionable  residue.  Re¬ 
cently  the  Company  completed  a 
new  unit  at  its  Warners,  N.  J. 
Plant  for  the  manufacture  of  tech¬ 
nical  grade  thiophos  parathion. 

fLY  SPRAY:  The  Pennsylvania 

SALT  COMPANY  has  a  new  product 
called  Penco  Hi-Gam  W-25  contain¬ 
ing  25%  of  lindane  which  meets 
government  specifications  for  spray¬ 
ing  dairy  barns  to  control  flies. 


This  reproduction  of  the  first  NEW 
idea  factory  contains  1440  square 
ieet  of  space.  The  original  building 
Was  located  in  the  village  of  Mariq 
Stein,  Ohio.  Now  at  Coldwater, 
Ohio,  the  main  NEW  IDEA  plant 
covers  over  15  acres  and  houses 
705,000  square  feet  of  space.  This 
development  is  typical  of  the  re- 
^***T5 of  American  free  enterprise. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

'“FISHY” 

I  am  inclosing  some  material  which  we 
received  in  the  mail.  This  sounds  “fishy” 
to  us.  We  have  no  intention  of  investing, 
but  we  are  interested  in  knowing  your 
opinion  on  the  subject  as  some  may  be 
fooled  by  hopes  of  high  returns  with  low 
investment.  If  it  is  as  good  as  it  sounds, 
Vv^hy  do  they  have  to  go  outside  Canada 
for  investors? 

After  reading  some  of  the  material 
which  our  subscriber  inclosed,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  agree  with  the  above  sentiments. 
The  interesting  thing  about  much  of 
this  type  of  literature  coming  from 
Canada  is  that  no  direct  promises  are 
made.  The  prospect  is  told  definitely 
that  the  company  hopes  to  strike  oil, 
gold,  or  whatever  they  are  looking  for; 
but  there  is  no  claim  that  the  mines 
are  .actually  producing  at  the  present 
time. 

Doubtless  the  folks  the  other  side  of 
the  border  average  to  be  just  as  honest 
as  they  are  on  this  side.  It  appears, 
however,  that  U.  S.  laws  on  selling  se¬ 
curities  have  persuaddd  some  shady  in¬ 
dividuals  to  open  up  offices  in  Toronto 
and  to  solicit  through  the  mails  invest¬ 
ments  which,  if  they  were  doing  busi¬ 
ness  this  side  of  the  border,  might 
easily  result  in  a  long  vacation  — ■  we 
mean  behind  bars. 

—  A. A.  — 

MISREPRESENTED 

We  ordered  some  fruit  trees  from  an 
agent  who  told  us  we  would  have  to  pay 
only  for  the  ones  that  lived.  Now  the 
nursery  says  that  we  must  pay  for  all 
of  them  and  that  they  will  replace  the 
ones  that  die.  The  agent  said  he  would 
send  us  a  copy  of  the  order,  but  he  hasn’t. 

The  fact  that  the  agent  didn’t  leave 
a  copy  of  the  order  (which  is  really  a 
contract)  leads  us  to  believe  that  he 
deliberately  misrepresented  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  standard  practice  for  a  nur¬ 
sery  to  expect  the  full  price  for  trees 
purchased,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  will  replace  those  that  fail  to  live. 
Under  such  circumstances,  you  cannot 
logically  expect  the  nursery  to  refund 
your  money  on  trees  that  die. 

A.A.  — 

PRACTICAE  NURSES 

I  would  like  some  information  about 
getting  a  license  as  a  practical  nurse  in 
New  York  State. 

All  practical  nurses  in  New  York 
State  were  required  by  law  to  obtain 
a  license  by  April  1,  1949.  Those  who 
failed  to  do  so  must  now  take  a  one- 
year  course  before  they  can  get  a 
license.  You  can  get  full  information 
about  this  from  Miss  Clara  Quereau, 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Nurse  Ex¬ 
aminers,  Albany  1,  New  York. 

Typical  of  courses  offered  through¬ 
out  the  state  is  the  one  available  in 
Ithaca.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
five  months  at  the  high  school,  one 
month  of  vacation,  and  six  months  in 
the  local  hospital.  The  registration  fee 
is  $10,  in  addition  to  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  buy  their  own  uniforms,  text¬ 
books,  bandage  scissors,  etc.  These  ad¬ 
ditional  expenses  amount  to  about  $40. 
During  the  first  six  months,  the  stu¬ 
dent  nurse  has  to  pay  for  her  own 
room  and  board.  During  the  next  six 
months  in  the  hospital,  her  room  and 
board  and  uniforms  are  furnished.  The 
age  limit  is  19  to  45,  although  the  up¬ 
per  age  limit  is  rather  flexible.  A  wo¬ 
man  over  45  will  be  considered  and 
possibly  accepted.  Candidates  for  the 
course  must  have  a  physical  examina¬ 
tion  and  interview,  as  well  as  recom¬ 
mendations. 

—  A.A.  — 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  helping  me 
get  my  refund  check.  I  know  I  couldn’t 
have  done  it  myself.  It  proves  to  me 
what  your  Service  Bureau  can  do.  If 
you  can  help  me  on  a  small  matter,  you 
can  help  on  larger  matters  as  well.  I’m 
for  you  one  hundred  per  cent.” 

— Mrs.  J.  P.,  Pennsylvania. 


roofy  ii>r-  ■  ■  /ror} 


In  MANY  AREAS,  locally  grown  feeds  lack  minerals  essential  to  ani¬ 
mal  nutrition  in  small  (or  trace)  amounts  .  .  .  now 


STERLING 


BLUSALT 


Supplies  Salt  Enriched  with  Cobalt,  Iodine,  Manganese, 
Iron,  Copper  and  Zinc  in  Proper  Balanced  Amounts 


FOR  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 
FOR  HEALTHIER  OFFSPRING 
FOR  GREATER  LIVESTOCK  PROFITS 


Insure  your  livestock!  Feed  Sterling 
Trace  Mineral  Blusalt  "Free  Choice.” 
Available  in  100  tb.  Bags,  50  lb.  Blocks, 
4  lb.  Liks.  Ask  your  dealer  today! 


*BtUSALT  Reg.  U.  S. 
Patent  Office— a  dis¬ 
tinctive  blue  salt  for 
your  protection  against 
substitutes. 


Iron,  for  example,  is  essential  in  preventing  "thumps,”  difficult  breath¬ 
ing  in  pigs.  Iron  is  also  essential  for  hemoglobin  formation  .  .  .  the 
building  of  healthy,  red  blood.  It  aids  in  the  prevention  of  anemia. 
Lack  of  iron  in  the  diet  of  cattle  and  sheep  causes  emaciation,  harsh  and 
faded  hair. 


STERLING  Trace  Mineral  BLUSALT  for  "free  choice”  feeding  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  easiest,  the  safest  and  most  effective  way  to  provide  animals 
with  iron  and  these  other  essential  trace  minerals  ...  in  addition  to 
salt  necessary  in  all  livestock  diet. 

Don't  take  chances!  Mineral  deficiency  is  not  apparent  right  away. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


POST  YOUR  FARM 


and  you  will  have  the  law  clearly  on 
your  side.  Our  signs  are  printed  on 
heavy  fabric  that  withstands  wind  and 
weather  and  meet  requirements  of  the 
Conservation  Law. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.50  per  doz.;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 

Price  WITH  Name  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  100 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 


FORESIGHT  &  PIANNING 

Save  Northeastern  Dairy  Farmers  From 
Severe  Post-War  Price  Declines 


IN  SPITE  OF  THE  FACT  that  today’s  milk  prices  are  trailing  in  the  race  with  high  production  costs, 
New  York  Milkshed  farmers  are  still  not  as  bad  off  as  some.  In  fact,  they  received  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1949  better  than  $1.25  per  hundredweight  above  western  condensery  prices.  That  was 


no  accident.  It  was  largely  the  result  of  long-time 
and  know-how  of  farmers’  organizations  — 
particularly  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooper¬ 
ative  Association, 

The  difference  between  western  condensery  prices  and  re¬ 
turns  to  dairymen  here  show  clearly  what  a  strong,  ably-staffed- 
and -equipped  cooperative  can  do  for  dairymen — ^not  only  for 
its  own  members,  but  for  all  milk  producers  as  well.  It  shows 
that  a  strong  cooperative  organization  can  successfully  slow  up 
increasing  drives  by  some  consumer  groups  and  dealers  to  force 
farmers’  prices  down. 

The  trend  to  lower  milk  prices  in  1949  was  foreseen  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  Long  before  the  grim  reality  of  lower  prices 
was  apparent  to  most  people,  the  Dairymen’s  League  was  plan¬ 
ning  and  taking  preventive  and  delaying  action  to  head  off  a 
disastrous  price  crash,  which  would  result  in  instability  through¬ 
out  the  whole  price  structure. 


programs,  planning  and  the  marketing  experience 

Dairymen’s  League  is  Strong, 

Stabilizing  Influence 

Printed  elsewhere  on  this  page  is  a  list  of  activities  sponsored 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League  during  the  last  year.  Not  aU  of  them 
were  completely  successful,  nor  have  all  of  them  produced  their 
full  fruit  at  the  present  writing,  but  ALL  have  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  stabilizing  the  New  York  milk  shed  market, 
and  to  bolstering  the  return  to  its  producer  farmers.  The  list  is 
incomplete — selected  at  random  from  the  pages  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  News.  It  could  be  extended  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Atomic  Bomb  first  hinted  that  the  end  of  the  war  was 
close  at  hand,  and  that  post-war  readjustment  was  in  the  offing. 
Foresight,  as  well  as  aggressive  action,  has  played  a  big  part 
in  keeping  the  market  on  an  even  keel. 


DAIRYMEN 


ASSOCIATION,  INC 
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Labor  Leaders  Woo  Farmers- 


^oiitccc€Ut^ 

•dove  ‘Sot^ 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAIV 

nN  RESPONSE  to  an  invitation  from 
Mr.  Paul  E.  Fitzpatrick,  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
Committee,  some  250  representatives 
of  agriculture  and  labor  met  in  Syracuse  on 
August  30  to  discuss  mutual  problems. 

Although  the  stated  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  to  bring  about  better  under¬ 
standing  between  labor  and  agriculture,  and 
although  it  was  announced  that  the  meeting 
would  be  non-partisan,  some  of  the  speeches 
were  obviously  political,  and  it  was  plain 
that  two  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  confer- 
ence  were  to  give  Secretary  Brannan  oppor- 
tunity  to  try  to  win  support  for  his  Brannan 
Plan  and  to  win  farmer  votes  for  the  Admin¬ 
istration  and  its  policies.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  the  speakers  included  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  labor  and  agriculture,  and  there 
Was  opportunity  for  anyone  from  the  floor 
to  get  his  views  off  his  chest,  no  matter  what 
they  were.  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick  intended  that  the  meeting  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  fairly,  and  it  was. 

The  conference  was  addressed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Charles 
F.  Brannan,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Honorable  Maurice  J.  Tobin.  Other  speakers 
included  Jacob  Potofsky,  President  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America; 

Frank  S.  Columbus,  representing  the  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men;  John  F.  Regan,  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumb¬ 
ing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry;  James  G. 

Lyons,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  New 
York  Assembly  Agricultural  Committee;  Dr. 

George  Hucker,  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Station  at  Geneva;  Mr.  A.  D.  Hakes,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers 


Courtesy,  New  Orleans  States. 


The  above  cartoon  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  final  results  of  gov¬ 
ernment  help.  Even  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Brannan  Plan 
admit  that  it  will  make  stricter  controls  inevitable.  Be  sure  to  read  the 

editorial  on  page  4. 

tunity  possible  for  Secretary  Tobin  when  he 
was  young,  and  for  millions  of  others.  It  is 
the  philosophy  of  statism,  and  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  statism,  socialism  and  com¬ 
munism  is  a  matter  of  degree;  one  leads  to 
the  other.  The  philosophy  of  statism — that 
the  state  should  be  all-powerful  for  the  good 
of  the  people — is  not  very  far  from  the  phil¬ 
osophy  that  the  people  exist  for  the  state  and 
the  government,  and  not  the  government  and 
the  state  for  the  people. 

For  example.  Secretary  Tobin  was  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  75c  per  hour  minimum 
wage  law,  and  of  course  he  is  for  such  social¬ 
istic  New  Deal  policies  as  state  medicine,  the 
welfare  state,  and  huge  spending,  all  of 
which,  if  finally  enacted  into  law,  will  mean 
that  there  with  be  (^Continued  on  page  20) 


Bargaining  Agency;  and 
Leon  A.  Chapin,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  In  addition  to 
the  speakers  on  the  for¬ 
mal  program,  several 
spoke  informally  from 
the  floor. 

For  a  report  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Brannan’s  speech 
and  comments  on  it,  be 
sure  to  read  Page  4  of 
this  issue. 

Secretary  of  Labor 
Tobin,  who  addressed 
the  conference  in  the 
afternoon,  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  opportunity 
that  America  has  offered 
young  men  in  the  past  to 
make  the  most  of  their 
abilities  and  hard  work. 

He  is  a  city  boy  who  made  good.  Always  in 
sympathy  with  the  working  man,  he  became 
active  in  the  leadership  of  labor,  rose  to  be 
Mayor  of  Boston,  then  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  now  holds  one  of  the  highest 
positions  in  the  land  as  a  member  of  the 
President’s  Cabinet.  In  his  talk.  Secretary 
Tobin  said  that  the  division  of  labor,  the 
specialization  and  skills  in  modern  life,  made 
us  all  particularly  dependent  upon  one  an¬ 
other,  and  that  we  must  harness  these  speci¬ 
alizations  for  the  good  of  all. 

Up  to  this  point  most  of  us  would  agree 
with  Secretary  Tobin,  but  we  disagree  with 
what  he  went  on  to  say,  or  imply,  that  be¬ 
cause  of  this  specialization  the  all-important 
factor  in  modern  life  is  government  opera¬ 
tion  and  controls.  That  is  a  radically  differ¬ 
ent  philosophy  from  that  which  made  oppor¬ 


m 


TThE  last  load  of  silage  means  that  feed  harvest  is  practically  complete.  Now,  with 
the  hay  in  the  mow,  oats  in  the  bins  and  the  silo  full,  dairj^men  can  take  stock  of  what 
they  have  and  make  practical  plans  for  what  they’ll  need  to  carry  their  cows  through 
until  grass  next  spring. 


A  Feeding  Program 
That  Fits  Every  Farm  Need 

Home-grown  feeds  vary  widely  from  farm 
to  farm  in  the  Northeast.  Some  dairymen 
^  have  high  protein  legume  hay — others  feed 
'  mixed  hay  or  timothy.  Hay  supplies  are  short 
■  in  some  counties,  normal  in  others.  Some 
i  farmers  have  plenty  of  grain  and  need  only 
protein  supplements^ — others  must  buy  all  of 
their  grain. 

'  A  good  grain  feeding  program  must  supple¬ 
ment  the  roughage  on  the  farm.  To  help 
dairymen  produce  the  most  milk  at  the  least 
cost,  the  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feed  Service  is  built  on 
a  flexible  basis  so  that  any  dairyman  can 
select  the  formula  feeds,  the  ingredients  or 
feed  services  that  best  fit  his  farm. 

G.L.F.  16%  Dairy  fits  the  needs  of  dairy¬ 
men  with  first  quality  clover  or  alfalfa  hay. 

G.L.F.  18%  Dairy  is  recommended  to  bal¬ 
ance  good  legume  hay. 

G.L.F.  20%  Dairy  supplements  good  mixed 
hay  or  early  cut  timothy. 


G.L.F.  24%  Milk  Maker  supplies  the  addi¬ 
tional  protein  needed  for  feeding'  with  poor 
quality  timothy. 

All  of  these  feeds  use  the  flexible  formula 
which  means  that  they  are  produced  by  using 
the  best  feed  buys  on  the  market  without  sac¬ 
rificing  high  feed  quality. 

Fixed  Formula  Super  Feeds 

Dairymen  who  have  particularly  high  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  or  cows  on  test  often  prefer  these 
feeds,  even  though  they  cost  a  little  more. 
They  are  higher  in  fat,  and  the  bulk  and 
palatability  remains  intact  month  after  month 
because  the  formulas  rarely  change. 

Super  Exchange  Dairy — 20% — for  feeding 
with  good  legume  hay. 

Super  Test  Feed — 16% — to  supplement  first 
quality  clover  or  alfalfa. 

G.L.F,  30%  Dairy  Supplement 

Home-grown  oats,  barley  and  com  make 
excellent  low-cost  dairy  feeds  when  mixed 


with  a  high  protein  feed  fortified  with  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamins.  800  lbs.  of  G.L.F.  30% 
Dairy  Supplement  added  to  1200  pounds  of 
ground  home-grown  grains  makes  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  18%  dairy  feed.  Different  proportions 
will  give  any  protein  level  you  want. 

Many  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  provide  a 
grinding  and  mixing  service  and  can  help 
in  planning  the  right  formula  for  your  herd. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE  INC. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Molasses  Is  A  Good 
Low-Cost  Feed 

Pound  for  pound,  molasses  is  worth 
!  as  much  in  the  dairy  feeding  program 
as  top  quality  hay  and  costs  consid¬ 
erably  less.  Dairymen  in  G.L.F.  ter¬ 
ritory  use  many  different  ways  of 
feeding  molasses.  Some  sprinkle  it  on 
the  hay,  some  use  self-feeders  where 
molpsses  runs  into  a  trough.  Any  way 
you  feed  it,  up  to  a  maximum  of  4 
lbs.  per  cow  per  day,  molasses  is  a 
palatable,  nutritious,  low-cost  feed. 
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YOU 

^  By  JIM  HALL 


THE.U.S.D.A.  crop  reporting  board 
says  there  are  40,000,000  more  bush¬ 
els  of  apples  being  harvested  in  the 
country  this  year  than  last.  They  say 
that  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States 
combined,  production  is  two-thirds 
above  last  year  and  one-fifth  above 
average.  They  predict  nearly  19  million 
bushels  in  New  York — the  biggest  crop 
since  the  24  million  bushels  in  1939. 

From  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bill 
Allen’s  office  in  New  Jersey  I  have 
word  that  the  Jersey  growers  will  have 
more  than  3  million  bushels  as  com¬ 
pared  to  1,364,000  bushels  last  year 
and  the  average  of  214  million  bushels 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

To  cap  all  this,  prospects  for  ex¬ 
porting  apples  are  about  nil.  So  we 
thought  it  a  good  idea  to  check  with 
apple  growers  across  this  Northeast 
and  see  what  they  thought  about  the 
size  of  the  crop,  their  marketing  meth¬ 
ods,  and  what  they  were  expecting  in 
the  way  of  prices  for  top  grades,  can¬ 
ning  and  cider  apples. 

Esiiliiaios  Vary 

Despite  official  estimates  that  we’ll 
have  20%  more  apples  than  the  ten- 
year  average,  only  two  men  in  New 
York,  one  in  New  Jersey  and  one  in 
Vermont,  told  me  they  would  have  a 
"normal”  crop,  and  Donald  F.  Green 
of  the  famous  and  huge  Chazy,  New 
York,  Orchards  says  they  will  have 
120%  of  normal.  In  other  words,  Don 
was  the  only  man  who  told  me  his  crop 
would  equal  the  official  crop  estimates. 
(Actually,  the  estimated  average  yield 
by  the  outstanding  growers  I  contact¬ 
ed  is  81%  of  normal.) 

They  have  better  than  1,100  acres  of 
trees  in  the  Chazy  Orchard — mostly 
McIntosh.  They’ll  sell  off  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  crop  as  it  is  picked  and 
graded,  and  the  balance  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  out  of  their  storages  in  about 
equal  amounts  each  month  until  next 
April.  They  anticipate  selling  Macs  for 
an  “average”  of  about  $2.75  a  bushel 
and  cider  apples  for  65^  a  hundred. 

l*ric«;s  Kxpeeted 

Most  growers  across  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey  expect 
to  get  from  $2  to  $3  a  bushel  for  top 
grades.  If  I  may  use  that  misleading 
word  again,  the  “average”  price  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  men  who  gave  me  price 
information  is  $2.48.  Those  who  will 
sell  to  processors  expect  anywhere 
from  $1  to  $2.25  a  hundred — depend¬ 
ing  in  some  cases  on  whether  or  not 
cider  apples  have  been  removed.  They 
expect  59fi  a  hundred  for  ciders. 

E.  K.  Halstead  of  Olcott,  Niagara 
bounty.  New  York,  expects  a  100%  of 
normal  crop  this  year  and  says  his 
best  yield  will  be  from  Baldwins.  And, 
Just  to  show  you  how  things  go  for  a 
poor  fellow  trying  to  compile  a  cross- 
section  of  information  on  the  apple 
ci'op,  H.  P.  Gilmore  of  Westboro, 
Massachusetts,  tells  me  that  he  expects 
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a  75%  crop  with  the  poorest  yield  from 
Baldwins. 

Mr.  Gilmore  says  the  June  through 
August  drought  cut  the  crop  25%  to 
33%  and  apples  are  about  14-inch 
under  normal  size  but  of  excellent 
quality.  One  cheerful  spot  in  all  this, 
as  far  as  the  apple  growers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  that  there  seems  to  be  lots 
of  pickers  available  everywhere  and, 
to  my  knowledge,  their  wages  are  not 
more  than  last  j'ear  on  any  fruit  farm 
and  are  even  as  much  as  25%  lower 
in  some  areas.  It  has  been  reported, 
also,  that  processors  are  expected  to 
use  12  million  more  bushels  than  the 
23  million  they  used  last  year.  Present 
day  commercial  canning  methods  have 
reached  such  perfection  that  even 
applesauce  can  be  compared  favorably 
with  grandma’s — and  the  public  is 
buying  it. 

At  the  Thew  Brothers  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  Orchard  at  Campbell  Hall,  New 
York,  they’ll  have  a  90%  crop  with  ex¬ 
cellent  yields  of  Macs,  Cortlands  and 
Greenings.  As  usual,  they  started  sell¬ 
ing  at  picking  time,  with  their  apples 
going  to  the  Washington  Market  in 
New  York,  to  A.  &  P.  stores,  and  re¬ 
tail.  The  Thew  boys  have  their  own 
cider  processing  business. 

In  Burlington  and  Cumberland  coun¬ 
ties,  New  Jersey,  growers  tell  me  they 
expect  their  best  yields  from  the  main 
crop  of  Delicious  and  Staymen,  both 
of  which  come  along  in  October.  C.  A. 
Collins  at  Moorestown  expects  a  full 
crop,  most  of  which  will  be  held  in 
storage  for  winter  sale.  He  expects 
little  more  than  gathering  costs  out  of 
fruit  that  goes  to  processors. 

Hot  Weather  Effects 

Frank  Beneway,  well-known  western 
New  York  grower  at  Ontario,  says 
hot  weather  matured  the  big  crop 
early  and  a  heavy  dropping  can  be 
expected.  He  plans  to  sell  all  his  good 
dessert  apples  as  fast  as  possible  at  a 
fair  price.  Frank  finds  that  help  is  a 
little  cheaper  and  that  Baldwin,  Spy 
and  Hubbardston  will  yield  the  poorest. 

Due  to  heavy  frost  during  bloom, 
Harold  R.  Hitchings  of  Nedrow,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  expects  a  35%  crop. 
Trees  on  low  land  set  very  little  fruit 
and  he  states  that  the  dry  weather  has 
further  cut  yield,  as  many  apples  are 
showing  small  size.  About  a  quarter 
of  the  Hitchings  crop  is  sold  now. 

Edward  A.  Ellis,  who  has  a  fine  big 
orchard  in  Castleton,  Vermont,  has  no 
poor  yields.  His  100%  crop  will  be  sold 
through  a  New  York  broker  with 
about  equal  amounts  going  out  each 
month  until  April. 

Other  fruit  men  of  long  experience 
who  reported  less  than  a  normal  crop 
include:  Wilson  Morse,  Waterford, 
Maine,  president  of  the  New  York-New 
England  Apple  Institute,  and  Albert 
Diez,  Jr.,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  both 
50%;  Fred  P.  Hall,  South  Natick, 
Mass.,  80%;  Farley  Farms  of  Goshen, 
and  John  K.  Silsby  of  Gasport,  N.  Y., 
75%;  and  Hall  R.  Clothier  and  Son  of 
Silver  Creek,  90%. 

The  estimates  I  got  from  farmers 
were  made  between  September  1  and 
5,  They  show  an  average  of  20%  bc^ 
low  norma!,  U.S.D.A,  says  wc  have  a 
crop  20%  above  normal.  Whichever  is 
right,  it  is  still  advisable  for  apple 
growers  to  check  prices  and  markets 
with  their  organizations.  Don’t  sacri¬ 
fice  your  apples! 


'  PRINCE  ALBERT  IS 
COOLER-SMOKING,  RICHER-TASTI NG  AND 
ALWAYS  EASY  ON  MY  TONGUE!" 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


The  choice,  naturally  mild  tobacco  used  in  Prince  Albert  is  spe¬ 
cially  treated  to  insure  against  tongue  bite.  And  the  humidor 
top  on  the  handy  pocket  tin  keeps  crimp  cut  Prince  Albert  fresh 
and  full-flavored  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tin. 


MORE  MEN  SMOKE 
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TOBACCO 


TUNE  IN  ‘‘GRAND  OLE  OPRY'%  SATURDAY  NIGHTS  @N  NBC 
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Secretary  Brannan  Argues  for  His  Pl^  at  Syracuse 

It  WON’T  Work! 

f 

AN  EDITORIAL  BY  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


At  the  farmer-labor  conference,  reported  on 
Page  1  of  this  issue,  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan  was  one  of  the  leading  speakers.  Secretary 
Brannan  has  a  winning  personality,  he  knows  his 
agriculture,  and  he  is  an  excellent  speaker. 

Secretary  Brannan  took  some  time  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  “prices  farmers  now  receive  are  aver¬ 
aging  18  per  cent  lower  than  they  did  in  January 
1940.”  “This  year,”  said  he,  “cash  receipts  of  farm¬ 
ers  for  their  crops  and  livestock  ])roducts  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  3  billion  dollars  below  last  year.  In 
July,  New  York  dairy  farmers  were  receiving  an  av¬ 
erage  of  86  cents  less  than  a  year  earlier  for  every 
can  of  milk  they  shipped  from  their  farms.  On  the 
other  hand,  prices  of  most  of  the  things  farmers 
buy  for  their  farms  and  family  living  have  stayed 
up,  and  some  have  eveit'^one  higher.  The  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  dairy  products  is  now  below  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  last  ten  years.” 

In  speaking  of  the  rapid  decline  of  farm  prices, 
the  s])eaker  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  rapid 
increase  of  Avages  in  the  last  ten  years,  which  are 
now  the  highest  on  record,  with  the  unions  still 
trying  to  get  another  round  of  increases. 

Plan  Explaincfl  » 

The  Secretary  devoted  most  of  his  talk  to  ex¬ 
plaining  and.  arguing  for  the  so-called  Brannan 
plan.  In  brief,  and  as  you  no  doubt  know,  the 
Brannan  plan  would  let  the  prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  seek  their  own  level  in  the  markets,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  low  they  went.  This  would  give  consumers 
LOW  food  prices.  Then,  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  (that  is,  the  taxpayers)  the  government 
would  maintain  fair  prices  to  farmers  by  paying 
them  the  difference  between  what  their  products 
sold  for  in  the  market  and  what  the  government 
would  determine  was  a  fair  price  to  farmers. 

“Then,”  added  Secretary  Brannan  in  an  offhand, 
casual  manner  as  if  it  were  not  too  important, 
“surely  it’s  not  in  the  public  interest  to  support 
prices  for  producers  who  are  abusing  the  soil.  We 
propose,  therefore,  that  eligibility  for  price  sup¬ 
port  should  be  tied  to  soil  conservation.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  also,  that  in  return  for  the  benefits  of  sup¬ 
port,  farmers  should  make  a  genuine  effort  to 
keep  supplies  in  line  with  demand,  and  we  pro¬ 
pose,  accordingly,  that  to  be  eligible  for  price 
supports,  farmers  should  comply  with  acre¬ 
age  allotments,  marketing  quotas  and  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  when  they  are  in  effect.’’ 

Take  a  Careful  Look 

Now,  let’s  look  at  this  Brannan  plan  proposal. 
Realizing  its  grave  dangers,  Congress  failed  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  plan  this  year,  so  Administration  repre¬ 
sentatives,  led  by  Secretary  Brannan,  are  stumping 
the  country  to  arouse  public  support  for  the  plan, 
and  it  looks  a»  if  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
farmer-labor  conferences  are  being  called  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country  is  to  have  an  excuse 
to  win  approval  for  the  Brannan  plan.  Unless  there 
is  some  real  thought  given  to  this  proposal,  peo¬ 
ple  will  fall  for  it,  for  at  first  glance  it  has  a 
wonderful  appeal;  namely,  cheap  food  for  the 


cities,  high  prices  for  farmers.  It  sounds  like  magic 
until  one  realizes  that  things  in  this  World  just  are 
not  that  way.  The  Brannan  plan  is  a  wonderful 
panacea  to  win  votes!  And  that,  of  course,  is  just 
the  reason  why  it  is  being  pushed  so  vigorously. 
However,  all  a  sensible  person  needs  to  do  to 
see  the  dangers  of  the  Brannan  plan  is  to  do  a 
little  thinking  on  some  of  the  following  points: 

“What  is  it  going  to  cost?”  was  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  Congress  asked.  Secretary  Brannan  couldn’t 
answer  this,  but  economists  who  have  figured  on  it 
estimate  between  4  and  8  billion  dollars  (I  said 
BILLION,  not  million).  Don’t  forget,  either,  that 
every  farmer  and  every  wage  earner  is  already 
paying  an  almost  ruinous  tax  bill.  The  Federal 
budget  is  out  of  balance.  ^The  public  debt  now  is 
the  highest  by  far  in  history,  and  it  equals  a  heavv 
mortgage  on  every  family  in  these  United  States. 

Clieap  Food  for  the  Cities 

The  real  purpose  of  the  Brannan  plan  is  not  to 
subsidize  the  farmer  but  the  consumer  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  by  giving  them  cheap  food. 
That  has  tremendous  vote-getting  appeal.  But  if 
high  wages  are  to  be  maintained  and  farmers  hope 
that  fair  wages  will  be  maintained, — and  that  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  government  policy — why  shouldn’t 
consumers  pay  what  food  is  worth?  We’re  hearing 
much  about  soil  conservation  and  about  the  “min¬ 
ing”  of  the  soil  by  farmers.  Any  “mining”  of  the 
soil  that  has  been  done  was  the  result  of  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  cities  for  cheap  food.  Fertility  of  the 
soil  has  not  been  WASHED  away  nearly  as  much 
as  it  has  been  given  to  the  cities,  because  of  the 
cities’  demand  for  food  so  cheap  that  the  farmer 
has  not  always  been  able  financially  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  his  farm.  The  cities  of  America  have 
been  built  at  the  expense  of  the  fertility  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  farms. 

Now%  what  could  the  Brannan  plan  do  for  farm¬ 
ers?  Again,  at  first  glance  and  until  one  stops  to 
think,  it  looks  like  an  answer  to  prayer.  But,  in 
order  to  participate,  the  farmer  must  submit  to 
controls  and  regimentation  as  strong  as  ever  Hitler 
imposed  on  Germany.  Our  present  government  con¬ 
trols  and  regimentation  should  be  a  warning  to 
farmers  of  what  full,  unlimited  control  would  be. 
I  know  a  farmer,  for  example,  who  has  been  plant¬ 
ing  30-odd  acres  of  wheat  each  year  for  several 
years.  He  is  now  told  that  he  can  plant  but  12. 
(See  picture  page  1.) 

Controls  Without  Help 

If  farmers  approve  and  Congress  votes  the 
Brannan  plan  through  next  year,  we  can  be  very 
sure  that  Congress  will  not  and  can  not  continue 
to  put  up^  billions  of  dollars  each  year  to  pay  the 
huge  bill.  Sooner  or  later,  government  must  come 
to  the  end  of  its  spending  spree  or  there  will  be  no 
government  and  no  country.  The  farmer  will  then 
take  what  he  can  get  out  of  the  market  for  his  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  the  government  will  have  him  tied  up  so 
tight  that  his  individual  freedom  of  action  on  his 
farm  will  be  gone  forever.  It’s  very  easy  to  walk  in¬ 
to  more  regulations;  it’s  something  else  again  to 
walk  out  from  under  them. 

Secretary  Brannan  asked  at  the  Syracuse  farmer- 


labor  conference  what  could  be  done  about  the 
falling  prices  of  farm  products,  particularly  of 
dairy  products.  Well,  the  Secretary  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  something  real  to  help  the 
dairy  farmers  just  before  he  came  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  but  he  refused  to  do  it.  Was  it  because 
he  wanted  the  situation  to  become  so  bad  that 
farmers  would  reach  for  anything  —  even  for 
the  Brannan  plan?  The  Secretary  knows  that  dairy 
leaders  through  the  Northeast,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
New  York  State,  Irving  M.  Ives,  and  we  of 
American  Agriculturist  gave  him  full  and  accurate 
data  about  what  the  drought  was  doing  to  the 
dairy  business  this  summer.  We  told  him  all  about 
our  ruined  pastures  here  in  the  Northeast  and  that 
we  were  feeding  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  con¬ 
centrates  and  roughage,  right  here  in  the  summer¬ 
time.  We  told  him  that  when  cows  once  went  off 
their  mess,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  them 
back  again  during  the  same  lactation  period.  We 
asked  him  to  raise  the  price  of  September  milk  44 
cents  per  hundred.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for 
Secretary  Brannan  to  do  something.  Instead  he 
stated  that  there  was  enough  milk.  Apparently  the 
dairymen’s  plight  did  not  enter  into  the  Secretary's 
calculations. 

Order  Favors  Consumers 

The  Secretary  said  also  that,  since  there  was 
enough  milk,  the  marketing  order  did  not  give 
him  the  authority  to  raise  the  price  to  farmers. 
Who  made  that  marketing  order?  And  why  was  it 
made  so  little  in  favor  of  farmers,  so  much  in 
favor  of  consumers?  The  milk  marketing  order 
was  supposed  to  be  a  cooperative  effort  between 
dairymen  and  Department  officials.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  dairymen  have  mighty  little  to 
say  about  either  the  order  or  its  administration  at 
the  present  time. 

Right  now  dairymen  are  trying  to  get  hearings 
to  raise  the  price  of  milk  for  October  and  succeed¬ 
ing  months.  Here  again  the  Secretary  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  answer  his  own  question,  “What  can 
we  do  to  help  farmers?”  So  far,  though,  there  has 
been  no  indication  that  these  hearings  at  which 
dairymen  can  present  evidence  about  the  cost  of 
milk  will  be  permitted. 

Now,  as  a  last  word,  if  any  of  you  are  thinking 
favorably  about  the  Brannan  plan,  remember 
that  it  would  be  government  officials  who 
would  determine  what  was  a  fair  price  for 
your  farm  products.  And  with  every  citizen  ex¬ 
cept  farmers  howling  about  how  much  the  plan 
cost,  how  long  do  you  think  you  would  get  fair 
prices  ? 

Low  Level,  Flexible  Supports 

You  might  say  to  me,  “All  right,  what  do  you 
suggest?”  My  answ'er  is  that  there  is  a  law  now  on 
the  books  which,  if  left  alone,  will  go  into  effect 
next  year.  Known  as  the  Aiken  Bill,  this  provides 
for  flexible  support  of  farm  prices,  with  supports 
high  enough  to  prevent  farmers  from  being  ruine 
by  declining  prices,  and  yet  not  high  enough  to 
encourage  burdensome,  costly  surpluses.  The  Aiken 
Law  has  the  support  of  almost  all  of  the  farmers 
organizations  in  the  United  States. 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency  held  a  delegate  meeting  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  September  7.  The  meeting  was  called  to  con¬ 
sider  i-atification  of  a  request  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  hearing  on  a  milk  order  amendment  to  give  a  Class  1  price  of  $5.68  for 
October,  November  and  December.  This  action  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  delegates  present! 

The  following  events  led  up  to  the  action:  A  request  by  the  Metropolitan 
Bargaining  Agency  to  put  an  expected  October  1  increase  of  44  cents  wer  cwt 
(because  of  the  drought)  into  effect  September  1  was  denied  by  the  U.S.D.A. 
Tlien  it  became  evident  that  the  Boston  formula  which  governs  the  New  York 
Class  1  price  would  not  bring  the  usual  increase  on  October  1.  This  made  it 
imperative  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  secure  an  October  1  increase. 

Coming  .hearings  already  scheduled  for  late  September  and  early  October 
cannot  possibly  affect  fall  prices.  Hearings  will  consider  only  a  new  Class  1 
formula  which,  if  adopted,  would  probably  become  effective  January  1. 

FEED  FlilCES:  Estimated  production  of  feed  grains  is  slightly  less  than 

last  year;  but  expected  ci'ops,  plus  carryovers,  will  give 
total  supply  exceeding  last  year  by  500  million  bushels. 

Best  gfuess  is  that  feed  prices  will  be  lower  by  October,  perhaps  somewhere 
between  $5  and  $10  per  ton. 

Molasses  is  a  good  buy  up  to  one-half  the  price  of  corn.  It  has  been  selling  far 
below  that.  Feeding  molasses  poses  some  problems,  but  it  is  profitable  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices. 

I'llICE  SEFPORTS:  Chances  now  are  that '  Andei'son  farm  bill  will 

become  law.  Grapevine  reports  President  wants 
some  /ann  legislation  but  does  not  insist  on  Brannan  plan  now.  Anderson  bill 
provides  higher  supports  than  Aiken  law,  scheduled  to  become  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1  unless  new  legislation  is  passed;  does  not  have  objectionable  subsidy 
features  of  Brannan  plan.  Watch  this  page  for  high  spots  of  Anderson  bill  if 
passed. 

Brannan  plan  will  become  political  issue,  Democi’ats  claiming  that  farm 
prices  could  have  been  higher,  but  that  Republicans  and  farm  organization 
leaders  prevented  passage  of  Brannan  plan  by  present  Congress.  (See  pages 
1  and  4.) 

DRY  BEAYS:  Beans  will  be  supported  at  80%  of  September  1  parity  of 

$8.19  per  cwt.  Differentials  will  cause  support  to  vary  from 
$6.40  to  $8.85  for  U.  S.  No.  I’s.  Pea  and  medium  white  beans  will  be  supported  in 
New  York  State  at  $7.15;  other  areas,  $6.65.  Red  kidneys  will  be  supported 
nationally  at  $8.50. 

.Yfter  1950,  farmers  who  plant  morp  than  their  quota  of  any  price-supported 
crop  will  be  denied  price  supports  on  ALL  crops.  For  1950,  they  will  lose  sup¬ 
port  only  on  crops  overplanted.  Corn  and  cotton  acreage  allotments  for  1950 
are  now  considered  certain.  Thus  regulations  and  controls  midtiply. 
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POULTRY:  Number  of  potential  layers  for  1950  is  up  5%  above^  last 
year.  Poultrymen  ai-e  not  culling  flocks  as  drastically  as  a 
year  ago.  So  far  this  year,  price  support  on  eggs  has  cost  over  $75,000,000. 
Government  owns  70  million  pounds  of  dried  eggs  with  markets  available  for 
only  a  fraction  of  that  amount.  Eggs  are  stored  in  a  cave  in  Kansas.  Mean¬ 
while,  36  plants  are  busy  drying  more  eggs  bought  by  government  to  support 
prices.  At  same  time,  shell  eggs  in  storage  to  be  sold  next  winter  are  at  lowest 
volume  in  thirty  years! 

With  higher  production  next  year  and  no  indication  of  increased  egg  con¬ 
sumption,  cost  of  support  in  1950  will  probably  be  higher,  perhaps  double  1949. 
Poultrymen  have  favored  supports  at  lower  levels  to  discourage  unneeded  ex¬ 
pansion  but  their  pleas  have  been  ignored. 

TAXES:  There  will  be  no  effective  Federal  economy  by  the  present  Con- 
gress.  Lots  of  talk  but  no  action.  If  you  haven’t  done  so,  read 
comment  on  the  Hoover  report,  page  12,  September  3  American  Agriculturist. 


JlLlUiiil 


1KNOW  that  ev’ryone  grows  old,  but 
still  it’s  shocking  to  behold  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  sopieone  dear  is  slowing 
down  from  year  to  year.  At  least,  I 
guess  that’s  what  is  wrong,  Mirandy 
isn’t  going  strong  like  she  did  when 
nobody  found  a  cleaner  house  for  miles 
around.  But  now  the  morning  starts 
to  fade  before  she  gets  the  beds  all 
^made,  and  dishes  from  two  meals  or 
three  pile  up  for  visitors  to  see.  But 
even  worse,  when  I  suggest  we  hire 
a  girl  so  she  can  rest,  Mirandy  flares 
right  up,  by  gee,  and  tries  to  pin  the 
blame  on  me. 

She  claims  she’s  just  as  good  as  e’er 
at  doin’  her  housework  with  care.  The 
trouble  lately,  she  maintains,  is  that 
with  all  my  aches  and  pains  I  sit 
around  all  day  indoors  so  she  has  got 
to  do  my  chor  and  that  means  all 
her  work  is  stopped  ’til  cows  are  milk¬ 
ed  and  hogs  are  slopped.  Besides,  she 
says,  old  men  like  me  are  lots  more 
work  than  young  ones  be,  especially 


When  so  many  Kin  and  friends  are  always  droppin’  in.  All  would  be  fine  if, 
she  avers,  I’d  do  my  work  or  help  with  hers;  which  goes  to  prove  again  to  me, 
1  should  keep  my  mouth  shut,  by  gee. 


September  Farm  Bulletin 


This  Month: 

1.  Something  important  for 
Fall. 

2.  About  storing  tractor  fuels. 

3.  An  easy  way  to  loosen  bolts. 

4.  A  free  book. 


Something  important 
for  Fall. 


These  Fall  months  will  be  plenty  rug¬ 
ged  on  that  tractor  of  yours.  For  with 
all  the  heavy  work  you’ll  put  it  through, 
plowing,  harvesting  and  all,  your  tractor 
engine  will  build  up  heavy  bearing  pres¬ 
sures  for  hours  at  a  time. 

That’s  why  it’s  just  plain  good  “horse 
sense”  to  fill  up  with  Gulflube  Motor  Oil, 
For  this  oil  is  especially  designed  with 
ample  film  strength  to  take  heavy  bear¬ 
ing  pressure.  It’s  refined  from  the  finest 
paraffin  crude  oils  by  Gulf’s  exclusive 
Multi-Sol  Process.  It’s  been  proved 
many  times  in  field  tests. 

Pretty  neat,  too— when  you  buy  5  gal¬ 
lons  of  Gulflube  Motor  Oil,  you  get  a  5- 
gallon  utility  can.  It’s  a  strong,  all-metal 
can,  complete  with  handle,  spout,  caps. 
Ask  any  Gulf  Dealer. 


2  About  storing  tractor  fuels. 


When  fuels  are  stored  in  tanks  above 
ground  they  should  be  protected  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sim.  With  lighter 
fuels,  such  as  gasoline,  the  heat  from  the 
direct  rays_of  the  sun  may  cause  exces¬ 


sive  evaporation.  Any  shelter  used  for 
gasoline  should  be  such  as  to  allow  free 
air  circulation  to  carry  off  and  prevent 
dangerous  accumulation  of  fumes. 


An  easy  way 
to  loosen  bolts. 


It’s  amazing  how  little  things  can  hold 
you  up  when  you’re  hurrying. 

That’s  why  we  make  these  sugges¬ 
tions.  If  nuts  and  bolts  on  your  plow 
and  other  machinery  start  sticking, 
don’t  fuss  over  them— just  pour  a  few 
drops  of  Gulf  Penetrating  Oil  on  them. 
This  oil  contains  electrolytic  graphite 
of  microscopic  particles.  Loosens  bolts 
fast.  Lubricates,  too. 

Second  item— don’t  take  a  chance  on 
not  being  able  to  get  your  tractor 
started.  (Especially  this  month,  when 
your  tractor  is  so  important  to  you.) 
Get  yourself  a  Gulf  Battery  and  then 
you  can  be  sure  of  plenty  of  dependable 
starting  power  for  a  long,  long  time. 
There’s  none  better! 


A  free  book. 


If  you  haven’t  gotten 
your  free  copy  of  the 
Gulf  Farm  Tractor 
Guide,  do  so  today,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  got  some  chap¬ 
ters  on  tractor  care  and 
lubrication  that  can  be 
especially  valuable  to  you  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year. 

Doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent.  Just  mail 
the  coupon  below. 


I  To  Gulf  Farm  Aids 

I  Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

I  Send  me  (FREE)  Gulf’s  “Farm  Tractor 
I  Guide.” 

I  Name _ 

I  Address _ 

Type  of  Tractor _ 
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Can  Be  Made  Green 
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'"Mastitis  is  no  problem 
in  my  herd. ..I’m  using 


SQUIBB  INSTANT-USE 
PENICILLIN! 

soys  Clifford  Baright  of  RFD  #1,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


EASY  TO  OSE!  Simply  unscrew  cop,  insert  tip  of 
Squibb  Penicillin  Ointment  tube  into  teot,  squeeze  out 
ointment,  mossoge  upword  into  quorter.  Thot's  oil! 


&f€CIiVEf  A  simple  experiment,  results  of  which  ore 
shown  in  this  unretouched  photogroph  of  o  detoched  udder 
frozen  for  cross-sectioning,  demonstrotes  how  thoroughly 
Squibb  Ointment  disperses  penicillin  throughout  o  treoted 
quorter  of  o  cow’s  udder. 


For  SCOURS  in  calves  and  other 
young  animals  —  PENOVOXIL 
CAPSULES.  A  specially  prepared, 
exclusive  Squibb  formula  —  only 
product  of  its  kind  on  market. 
Effective— easy  to  use— no  drenches 
—  no  injections.  If  your  druggist 
isn’t  supplied,write  to  E.R.  Squibb 
&  Sons,  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Feeding  Products  Division,  Dept. 
AA-9, 745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Literature  on  Penovoxil  Capsules, 
and  other  Squibb  specialties  avail¬ 
able  on  request 


“I  try  to  run  my  dairy  farm  on  an  effi¬ 
cient  basis.  I  can’t  do  that  if  I  have  to 
milk  ‘three-quarter’  or  ‘two-quarter’ 
cows,  or  lose  cows  entirely  to  mastitis. 

“With  good  sanitation,  fast  milking 
and  Squibb  Instant-Use  Penicillin  on 
hand.  I’m  avoiding  such  losses. 

“This  is  what  we  do.  We  always  use 
a  strip  cup  on  each  cow  before  every 
milking.  If  any  cow  shows  heavy  or 
spotty  milk  —  or  if  a  quarter  doesn’t 
‘feel  right’  after  milking— we  inject  a 
tube  of  Squibb  Penicillin  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  barn.  Often,  that  one  dose  is 
all  that’s  needed.  Seems  to  me  this 
ointment  penicillin  briifgs  a  quarter 
back  to  the  ‘right  feel’  and  to  normal 
milk  more  quickly. 

“It  is  very  easy  to  do  this— and  takes 
only  a  few  seconds.  The  Squibb  tube 
is  small,  goes  into  the  teat  very  easily 
and  the  material  flows  out  readily. 

“I  guess  there  are  plenty  of  dairy 
farmers  who’ve  found  this  Squibb 
‘instant-use’  tube  a  big  help.  Certainly, 
it  would  cost  me  a  lot  less  to  buy  and 
keep  100  tubes  on  hand,  rather  than 
lose  even  one  good  milking  cow  to 
mastitis.” 

•  •  • 

This  statement  from  Mr.  Baright  is 
one  of  hundreds  of  similar  comments 
we  have  received  from  dairymen 
everywhere. 

You,  too,  can  stop  mastitis*  losses  in 
your  herd  and  keep  milk  production 
up  — by  using  Squibb  “Instant -Use” 
Penicillin.  Ask  for  it  at  your  druggist’s! 

*Due  to  Streptococcus  a^alactiae,  the  cause 
of  the  largest  percentage  of  all  mastitis  cases. 


There  is  nothing  like  a  drought 
year  to  drive  home  the  economy  of 
good  pasture,  and  pastures  in  most 
parts  of  the  Northeast  this  year  have 
been  the  poorest  that  I  can  remember. 

I  am  not  going 
to  attempt  to  es¬ 
timate  what  the 
drought  has  cost 
northeastern 
dairymen  in  dol¬ 
lars  for  extra 
grain.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  though, 
that  it  was  at 
least  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

While  the 
drought  has  lim¬ 
ited  production 
on  improved  pas¬ 
tures  as  well  as 
unimproved,  we  have  never  seen  a  year 
when  the  contrast  between  the  two 
types  was  greater.  Improved  pastures 
were  better  in  the  spring;  they  held  up 
longer  after  the  drought  hit  and  they 
came  back  quicker  following  rain. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  water,  but 
a  good  fertility  level  combined  with 
the  right  kind  of  plants  makes  for 
greater  efficiency  of  water  use;  in 
other  words,  more  feed  from  a  given 
amount  of  water.  Also,  good  sods  re¬ 
duce  run-off  and,  consequently,  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  water  stored  in 
the  soil. 

While  the  drought  has  forcibly  de¬ 
monstrated  the  value  of  good  pasture, 
and  while  there  is  no  program  except 
irrigation  that  will  keep  even  the  best 
pastures  growing  during  a  bad 
drought  such  as  some  parts  of  the 
Northeast  have  experienced  this  year, 
the  cost  of  feeding  dairy  cows  in  the 
Northeast,  even  in  normal  years,  could 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equivalent' to 
what  has  been  labeled  the  drought  loss 
this  year  if  we  had  on  each  dairy  farm 
the  kind  of  pasture  we  now  call  good. 

Start  N«w! 

This  year’s  brown  pastures  can  be 
made  green,  and  there  is  no  better 
time  to  start  than  this  fall.  In  the 
middle  of  a  dry  period,  unless  irriga¬ 
tion  is  available,  nothing  can  be  done 
to  make  grass  grow.  But  pastures  can 
be  established  on  most  dairy  farms 
that  will  pretty  well  carry  through 
what  we  might  call  a  normal  dry  per¬ 
iod  for  the  Northeast. 

Ladino  clover-tall  grass  pastures  on 
well  limed  and  well  fertilized  soil  are 
certainly  superior  to  improved  native 
grass.  Nevertheless,  improved  native 
grass  (bluegrass  and  white  clover)  can 
be  good,  and  where  the  preparation  of 


a  seedbed  is  not  feasible,  improvement 
of  native  pasture  by  top-dressing,  etc., 
is  certainly  profitable.  Often,  fair  to 
good  stands  of  Ladino  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  native  grass  by  surface  seed¬ 
ing  in  the  early  spring  following  a  fall 
or  early  spring  application  of  lime  and 
fertilizer. 

Birdsf<»ol:  is  Promising 

Good  stands  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  took 
the  drought  for  a  longer  period  than 
did  Ladino  clover  mixtures,  but  they 
did  not  come  back  as  quickly  following 
moderate  rains.  Birdsfoot  trefoil  has 
the  most  even  growth  curve  of  any 
pasture  legnme  adapted  to  the  North¬ 
east.  Once  an  adequate  seed  supply  is 
assured,  it  should  find  a  place  on  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  northeastern 
pasture  and  hay  land.  Experience  to 
date  with  surface  seeding  on  an  un¬ 
prepared  seedbed  has  not  been  as  good 
as  with  Ladino  clover.  Ladino  in  the 
seedling  stage  takes  competition  much 
better  than  birdsfoot. 

I  mentioned  that  this  fall  was  a  good 
time  to  start  on  a  program  of  making 
brown  pastures  green.  One  of  the  best 
ways  I  know  to  establish  a  good  pas¬ 
ture  where  reseeding  will  be  done  is  to 
apply  the  lime  and  fertilizer  and  sow 
rye  this  fall,  seed  the  pasture  mixture 
on  the  rye  in  the  early  spring  and 
graze  off  the  rye.  Winter  wheat  or 
winter  barley  may  be  used  similarly 
in  areas  where  they  are  adapted. 

Fall  Fertilization 

Improvement  of  native  pastures  by 
top-dressing  may  also  be  started  this 
fall.  Lime,  superphosphate  or  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  mixtures  such  as 
0-14-14  or  0-20-20  may  be  applied  al¬ 
most  any  time  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  High  nitrogen  mixtures  such  as 
10-10-10,  7-7-7,  8-16-16  or  5-10-10  may 
be  applied  in  the  fall  opce  a  good  sod 
is  established.  If  the  sod  is  thin  and 
open,  it  is  best  to  wait  until  spring 
to  apply  nitrogen. 

Where  legumes  predominate,  use 
phosphate  and  potash  mixtures  such 
as  0-20-20,  0-14-14  or  0-19-19  plus 
borax.  Recommended  rates  of  applica¬ 
tion  will  vary  from  300  to  700  pounds 
to  the  acre,  depending  on  analysis  used 
and  soil  conditions.  Where  the  true 
grasses  dominate,  use  10-10-10  or  7-7-7 
at  from  300  to  500  pounds  to  the  acre. 
In  this  case,  the  higher  the  rate,  the 
higher  the  carrying  capacity.  For  mix¬ 
ed  stands  of  legumes  and  grasses, 
5-10-10.  Superphosphated  manure  gives 
excellent  results  on  all  types  of  hay  and 
pasture  land,  but  there  is  seldom 
enough  manure  to  do  all  of  the  ferti¬ 
lizing  that  may  profitably  be  done. 


Machines  Give  Saratoga  Co.  Farm  a  Face-lifting 


Approximately  2,000  persons 

from  20  eastern  New  York  coun-  ■ 
ties  and  nearby  states  attended  one  of 
the  largest  gatherings  of  farmers  ever 
seen  in  Saratoga  County  on  the  W. 
Guy  Smith  and  Son  Farm,  seven  miles 
west  of  Ballston  Spa  on  Thursday,  Au¬ 
gust  25th.  It  was  a  field  day  demon¬ 
strating  use  of  modern  machinery  and 
improved  technique  in  rehabilitating 
and  conserving  land.  On  every  side 
were  tractors,  bulldozers,  scrapers, 
power  shovels  and  trucks,  approxi¬ 
mately  50  pieces  of  equipment  in  all, 
making  over  some  150  acres  of  the  300 
acre  farm. 

Most  spectacular  was  the  method 
employed  to  eliminate  hedgerows  and 
clearing  boulders  from  meadows.  Di¬ 


version  ditches  were  made  both  by 
scraper  and  plows  in  conjunction  with 
contour  plowing  of  fields  to  control  soil 
erosion.  Other  practices  included;  stnp 
cropping,  building  of  a  farm  pond, 
weed  and  brush  removal,  and  fencing 
a  pasture. 

Many  equipment  companies  had  ma¬ 
chinery  in  action  throughout  the  day. 
Emphasis  was  also  given  to  metho  s 
of  carrying  out  some  of  these  things 
with,  the  use  of  farm-owned  equipmen  ■ 

This  field  day  was  sponsored  ® 
Saratoga  County  Soil  Conservatio 
District  assisted  by  the  Montgomery 
Washington,  Fulton  and  Herkimer  Vi 
tricts,  with  the  cooperation  of 
other  agencies,  farm  implement  de 
ers,  and  equipment  distributors. 


SQJJIBB 
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Potato  Storages  Need 


Uy  EU.  W.  FOSS 


ANY  potato  storage  owners 
and  warehousemen  have  ex¬ 
perienced  conditions  of  high 
moisture,  freezing,  and  ear¬ 
ly  sprouting,  and  thought 
of  them  as  necessary  evils.  Other  build¬ 
ers  of  new  storage  houses  have  at¬ 
tempted  through  better  insulation  and 
local  methods  of  securing  air  move¬ 
ment  to  cut  down  these  losses.  Up  to 
last  year,  practically  all  ventilation 
was  accomplished  with  gravity  flues. 

David  Daigle  and  Marc  Martin,  two 
progressive  growers  of  Fort  Kent, 
Maine,  last  year  resolved  that  some¬ 
thing  could  and  would  be  done  about 
early  sprouting  and  excessive  moisture 
conditions.  As  a  result,  a  system  of  air 
circulation  and  ventilation  was  instal¬ 
led  that  helped  a  great  deal  in  the 
handling  and  storing  of  the  1948  crop. 

In  brief,  the  system  consists  of  a 
blower  or  centrifugal  type  fan,  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  picks 
up  the  warm  air  next  to  the  roof  and 
forces  it  down  to  the  cellar  and  lower 
floors.  By  blocking  off  stair  wells  and 
ladder  openings  located  in  the  roll¬ 
way,  the  air  makes  its  way  back  up¬ 
stairs  by  going  through  floor  flues  un¬ 
der  the  bins  to  the  connecting  wall  air 
circulating  spaces.  This  fan  and  the 
resultant  air  movement  keep  all  of  the 
air  (and  the  potatoes)  in  the  whole 
house  at  practically  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture,  38°.  An  exhaust  ventilating  fan 
placed  in  the  outside  wall  is  used  to 
cool  off  the  house  in*the  fall  and  to 
keep  the  temperature  down  to  38° 
throughout  the  winter. 

In  many  larger  potato  storages,  ex¬ 
isting  methods  fail  to  take  adequate 
care  of  several  conditions,  including: 
frozen  potatoes  found  in  back  in  corn¬ 
ers;  freezing  temperatures  in  the  roll¬ 
way  near  the  door;  high  temperatures 
at  the  top  of  the  bin  at  the  same  time 
freezing  is  occurring  down  below;  con¬ 
densing  moisture  found  on  the  under 
side  of  the  roof  and  upper  portions  of 
the  storage. 

Stoves  seemed  to  help  out  the  mois¬ 
ture  conditions  (as  did  flue  ventilators) 
but  tended  to  aggravate  the  high  tem¬ 
peratures  overhead. 

Pans  and  motors  were  secured  by 
Martin  and  Daigle  that  would  move 
about  one  cubic  foot  of  air  for  every 
four  or  five  barrels  of  house  capacity. 
Marc  Martin  used  a  24-inch  fan  with  a 
3  h-  p.  motor  in  his  house  that  this 
year  held  over  21,000  barrels  of  pota- 


Centrifugal  fan  and  motor  on  platform 
suspended  from  ceiling  joists.  Duct  from 
fan  is  fastened  to  roof  and  leads  to 
storage  below. 

toes.  David  Daigle  used  smaller  fans 
with  a  bi-  P-  motor  in  each  of  his 
houses. 

Vital  requirements  for  the  successful 
operation  of  these  fans  are  the  floor 
flues  and  wall  circulating  spaces.  Many 
Aroostook  potato  growers  are  using  the 
floor  flues  (10-14”  high  by  14-26” 
wide).  This  flue  enables  them  to  use 
the  bin  unloading  elevator  that  saves 
shoveling  the  potatoes  by  hand  and 
prevents  the  bruising  incident  to  hand 
shoveling.  Wall  circulating  spaces  are 
quite  common  but  few  of  them  allow 
escape  of  the  cold  air  that  tends  to 
settle  in  them.  By  connecting  these 
wall  spaces  to  the  floor  flues,  a  com¬ 
plete  circulation  of  air  is  possible. 

Another  very  important  factor  in  the 
successful  storage  of  potatoes  is  the 
elimination  of  dirt  from  the  stored  po¬ 
tatoes.  Where  the  potatoes  are  all 
dumped  in  one  place,  a  “cone  of  dirt” 
tends  to  build  up.  This  dirt  prevents 
the  natural  movement  of  air  up 
through  the  bin.  The  lack  of  this  air 
movement  results  in  sprouts,  break¬ 
down,  and  rot.  This  produces  heat, 
moisture  and  a  loss  for  the  operator. 
To  overcome  this,  growers  are  beginn¬ 
ing  to  use  bin  loaders  that  not  only 
handle  potatoes  with  less  bruising  than 
hand  dumping  but  take  out  the  dirt 
and  reach  into  difficult  places. 
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ventilate  the  farm  storage,  the  lower  door,  or  other  intake,  is  opened  and  the 
•lompers  in  the  fan  duet  closed  with  the  outside  louvers  open.  To  circulate  air,  intake 
and  louvers  are  closed  and  the  duct  damper  opened. 


answer  all  your 

•farm  building  needs'. 


Whatever  your  farm  building  requirementSr 
there’s  an  all-purpose  Quonset  ready  for 
the  job.  Quonsets  are  famed  for  their  many 
uses — as  dairy  barns,  poultry  houses — for 
equipment  and  general  storage — for  all 
types  of  grain,  corn  and  other  crop  storage. 


Stron- Steel  and  Quonset 
Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


Quonsets  are  built  of  highest  quality  ma¬ 
terials— designed  to  give  long  years  of 
enduring  service  with  a  minimum  of  main¬ 
tenance.  They  are  rot-proof,  fire-resistant, 
wind-resistant  .  .  .  feature  arch-ribbed, 
dear-span  design  permitting  maximum 
usable  floor  space. 

Wise  farmers  choose  Quonsets — the  per¬ 
fect  permanent  answer  to  all  their  farm 
building  needs.  See  your  nearest  Quonset 
dealer  today  for  immediate  delivery — or 
write  us  for  further  details. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stron-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  :6  •  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  Detroit  26,  Michigan 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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KEEP  WARM 

On  Coldest  Days 


'  Famous 

, COVER 
Keeps  You 
Warm 


All  Weather 
Top  Optional 
At  Low  Extra  Cost 


mm  Back  Panel 
Optional  At 
Low  Extra  Cost 


ALL  3  UNITS  MAKE  A  LOW  COST 
HEATED  TRACTOR  CAB . 


Keep  warm  while  doiriK  tractor  work!  Get 
a  famous  COVER  that's  custom- 

fit  for  your  tractor.  Converts  to  a  complete 
cab,  if  desired.  Use  the  Top  in  summer  as 
sun  and  rain  protector.  Bade  Panel  &  Top  Jit 
any  19i8-i9-50  CN  Series  ..(SOMFORJc  COV¬ 
ER.  See  your  dealer  or  write  .  . . 


..COMfORr  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


Bearing  Distributors  Co. 

191£  E,  BALTIMORE  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
A  T  lAi  nr\  *  C.  ’2  Washington  St 

#4  I  W  U  fJU  a  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


Cut  Wood  3to5 
TImos  Foster 


with  a 

PRECISION 

One-Man  Portable 
Power  Chain 
Saw 


This  new  wonder-saw  is  so  fa-t-cutting, 
so  easy  to  use  that  you  can  fell  trees, 
cut  logs  and  cordwood  3  to  5  times 
faster  than  with  old-fashioned  buck  or 
cross-cut  saws.  And  it’s  sa/c  —  safe  and 
easy  to  use,  safe  and  easy  to  carry. 


Make  Extra  Money.  Get  a  Precision 

Saw  and  clean  out  down  timber  in  your 
own  woods,  cut  logs  and  firewood  to  sell, 
cut  on  contract  for  others.  “Two  men,” 
writes  a  user,  “cut,  split  and  pile  5  to  6 
cords  per  day.” 


SEND  COUPON  or  write  today  for  free 
folder  telling  all  about  the  Precision 
One-Man  Portable  Power  Saw  and  how 
it  can  save  time  and  make  money  for  you. 

AGENTS  WANTED - 

I  Some  good  territories  still  open.  If  in¬ 
terested,  check  bottom  line  in  coupon. 


Precision  Equipment,  Inc. 

Box  168A1,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Please  send  full  information  about  Precision 
One-Man  Portable  Power  Chain  Saws. 


Name. 


Address.. 


City . State . 

If  interested  in  becoming  agent,  check  □ 


Moving  the  pipe.  The  sprinkler  heads  are  kept  from  turning  over  and  being  injured 
by  occasional  small  sleds  to  which  the  pipe  is  attached. 

The  tractor  is  headed  diagonally  toward  the  main  pipe.  The  pipe  is  so  light  that 
the  rear  end  of  a  section  can  be  moved  several  feet  by  hand.  Beyond  the  signs  is 
the  field  which  was  irrigated  to  allow  plowing  and  seeding  to  barley.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  are  the  house  and  barns  of  Sunnygobles. 


“Tflacle 


Brings;  Crowd  fo  ^tuuii^gables 


There  are  at  least  four  require¬ 
ments  for  irrigating  crops  —  a 
source  of  vvatei',  power  for  pumping,  a 
way  of  getting  the  water  to  fields,  and 
ingenuity  to  combine  the  essentials  in 
a  practical,  profitable  way.  At  the  dem¬ 
onstration  at  Sunnygables,  the  home  of 
Ed  Babcock,  on  September  2,  the  em¬ 
phasis  was  on  a  particular  method  of 
irrigation  designed  by  William  Stout, 
head  of  the  Stout  Irrigation  System  of 
Portland,  Oregon. 

The  water  for  the  demonstration 
came  from  a  nearby  creek.  It  might 
have  been  provided  by  a  deep  well  or 
a  farm  pond.  The  pump  was  powered 
by  a  gas  engine  delivering  over  a  hun- 


moved  by  hitching  a  tractor  to  one  sec¬ 
tion  at  the  center  and  snaking  it  to  the 
other  end  of  the  line  and  at  the  prop¬ 
er  distance  from  the  previous  location, 
then  repeating  the  process  with  the 
other  section.  When  the  two  sections 
were  moved,  they  did  not  come  togeth¬ 
er  at  the  middle,  but  the  pipe  was  so 
light  that  the  end  of  each  section  was 
lifted  and  moved  several  feet  by  hand, 
the  two  sections  joined,  and  a  valve 
opened  to  start  the  flow.  The  shift  of 
location  took  about  fifteen  minutes. 

The  system  is  especially  practical  for 
watering  meadows  and  pastures, 
though  it  has  been  used  on  potatoes, 
corn  and  other  field  crops.  Irrigation 
was  first  practiced  on 
vegetables  and  other  row 
u'ops,  but  gradually  has 
jpread  to  other  cultivated 
ci'ops,  and  now  its  use  on 
meadows  and  pastures  is 
getting  under  way. 

The  equivalent  of  June 
pastures  for  a  dairy  herd 
under  this  year’s  July  and 
.August  conditions  would 
have  gone  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  paying  for  equip¬ 
ment  to  irrigate.  While 
the  past  summer  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  dry,  every 
summer  has  enough  dry 
weather  to  cut  pasture 
feed  drastically  for  sever¬ 
al  weeks. 

There  was  a  minimum 
of  speaking  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  opportunity  to  see 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


From  left  to  right:  J.  Sloat  Wells,  farmer  of  Big  Flats, 
N.  Y.,  H.  L.  Cosline,  Associate  Editor  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist;  Bill  Stout,  head  of  the  Stout  Irrigation  Co- 


dred  gallons  of  water  a 
minute,  and  the  water  was 
delivered  where  it .  was 
wanted  by  light-weight 
aluminum  pipes,  fitted 
every  40  feet  with  rotat¬ 
ing  sprinklers  which  ap¬ 
plied  water  at  the  rate  of 
3  inches  every  10  hours. 

,  The  chief  point  in  the 
operation,  seen  by  about 
500  visitors  throug-hout 
the  day,  was  the  ease  and 
speed  of  moving  the  pipe 
from  one  area  to  another. 
At  one  end  of  the  field 
was  a  main  line  of  pipe 
with  outlets  suitably  spac¬ 
ed.  From  this,  at  a  right 
angle,  ran  a  3-inch  lateral 
640  feet  long,  sufficient  to 
water  nearly  an  acre  at 
one  time. 

This  pipe  was  in  two 
320-foot  sections,  joined  in 
the  middle  by  a  rubber 
hose.  The  sections  were 


The  line  in  operation  with  the  crowd  in  the  background 
watching  it.  Note  that  the  pipeline  is  not  absolutely 
straight,  aluminum  pipe  is  quite  flexible.  Several  times 
during  the  day,  this  pipe,  which  was  640  feet  long,  was 
moved  to  a  new  location  in  about  15  minutes. 


Permanent 

concrete 

construction 


roomy 

chute 


Smooth^ 
acid-resisting 
inside  plaster 
V  finish  y 


Swing-in 
doors 
hinged  in 
place 


The  MARIETTA  Concrete  Corp. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Branch  BALTIMORE  21,  MD. 
Offices:  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


DRAINS  CELLARS,  CISTERNS 
WASH  TRAYS,  PONDS,  etc. 

i.ABAWCO  Pump  has  l.OOJ  vear  'round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  1800  GPU. 
30’  high.  Uses  %  to  %  UP  motor 
Does  not  clogl 

Po.stpaid  it  Cash  v»lth  Order 
West  of  Mississippi  add  50a 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  CA 

Belle  Mead  2,  New  Jersey, 


ONE  GOOD  MAN 

becomes  his  own  fence  crew 
with  the 

HIGBY  WIRE  FENCE  TOOL 

cuts — pulls  staples — stretches — splices 
Product  of  the 

PULASKI  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  INC. 
Pulaski,  N.  Y  Phone  66 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 
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George  La  Rose  Wins  A.  A.  State  Fair 
Horseshoe  Pitching  Tonrnament 


QHE  state  Amateur  Horse¬ 
shoe  Pitching  tournament 
at  the  State  Fair  which  was 
sponsored  by  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  was  won  by 
George  LaRose  of  Syracuse.  When  the 
final  16-man  round  robin  was  complet¬ 
ed,  George  LaRose  and  Anthony  Sauro, 
also  of  Syracuse,  were  tied  for  first 
with  14  games  won  and  one  lost.  They 
played  a  50-point  game  to  decide  the 
tie  which  was  won  by  LaRose  50  to  41. 

At  the  same  time  a  play-off  was 
going  on  between  Donald  Vincent, 
Leon  Shanahan  and  Roy  Moore  who 
were  tied  for  third  and  fourth  with  11 
games  won  and  4  lost.  When  this  play- 
oJf  was  over  they  were  still  tied,  and 
as  it  was  getting  dark,  they  agreed 
to  split  the  third  and  fourth  place 
money.  Prizes  were:  First,  $50:  Sec¬ 
ond,  $25;  Third,  $15;  Fourth,  $10. 

The  other  contestants  in  the  finals 
were:  Clifton  DeWitt  of  Madison 
County,  Hilton  Zehr  of  Lewis  County, 
William  Packard  of  Wayne  County, 
Victor  Colegrove  of  Livingston  County, 
Alton  Roosa  of  Ulster  County,  Mal¬ 
colm  Harrison  of  Rensselaer  County, 
Ezra  Link  of  Columbia  County, 
Steven  Finck  of  Cayuga  County,  Ralph 
Bartle  of  Monroe  County,  James 
O’Connell,  Jr.  of  Seneca  County  and 
Charles  Dishaw  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Horse  Pulling  Contest 

The  horse  pulling  contest  drew  a  big 
crowd.  Twenty  teams  were  entered  in 
the  corttest  for  light  teams. 

The  first  prize  was  won  by  a  team 
weighing  2,945  pounds  owned  and  driv¬ 
en  by  Ray  Kessler  of  Melville,  Pa. 

Second  place  went  to  a  3,000  pound 
team  owned  by  Morton  Berg  of  Cone- 
wango  Valley,  New  York. 

Third  place  went  to  a  2,900  pound 
team  owned  by  David  Chambers  of 
Unadilla,  New  York. 

The  first  place  in  the  heavyweight 
event  went  to  a  team  owned  by  Milton 
Hibbard  of  Greene,  Broome  County, 
N.  Y.,  which  almost  equalled  the  State 
record  which  has  stood  for  several 
years.  The  team  weighed  3,980  pounds. 

The  second  and  third  places  were 
very  close,  the  second  going  to  a  team 
weighing  4,050  pounds  and  owned  by 
David  Chambers  of  Unadilla  and  third 
place  to  a  team  weighing  4,020  pounds 
owned  by  Bruce  Folts  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

liirange  Exhibits 

The  New  York  State  Granges  had 
some  excellent  booths  at  the  Fair. 


Among  Pomona  Granges,  first  place 
went  to  Tompkins  County  with  a  booth 
illustrating  Community  Improvement. 
Second  went  to  Yates  County  Pomona 
Grange  with  ‘Feast  of  Pomona’  and 
third  to  Onondaga  County  who  took 
“C.R.O.P”  as  their  program — Christian 
Rural  Overseas  Program. 

Among  the  Subordinate  Granges 
first  place  went  to  Mundale  Grange  of 
Delaware  County  for  booth  showing 
Maple  Production.  Second  went  to 
Eureka  Grange  of  Wayne  County  with 
booth  depicting  safety.  Third  went  to 
Bergen  Grange  in  Genesee  County  for 
booth  on  Rat  Control  and  fourth  to 
Taconic  Grange  of  Rensselaer  County 
for  booth  showing  the  Story  of  Corn. 

Eariii  Bureau 

The  Farm  Bureau  booth  impressed 
many  visitors  with  its  story  of  Soil 
Conservation  and  Farm  Management. 
The  booth  was  organized  and  erected 
through  cooperation  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  of  Broome,  Cayuga,  Chemung, 
Delaware,  Livingston,  Onondaga  and 
Schuyler  Counties. 

Vegetable  Exhibits 

The  regional  vegetable  associations 
of  the  State  always  put  on  excellent 
exhibits.  They  are  divided  into  two 
sections — Upland  and  Muck.  In  the 
Upland  section  first  place  was  taken 
by  Onondaga  growers;  second  by  the 
Rochester  area;  third  by  Schenectady 
and  fourth  by  the  Capitol  district. 

In  the  Muck  section  first  place  went 
to  Genesee-Orleans;  second  to  Oswego; 
third  to  Rochester,  and  fourth  to  On¬ 
ondaga. 

Couuty  llolsiciu  llf3rcls 

Fourteen  Holstein  herds  were  exhib¬ 
ited  by  local  clubs.  The  blue  ribbon 
went  to  the  herd  shown  by  the  Finger 
Lakes  Holstein  Club;  second  place 
went  to  the  Oneida  Club;  third  to  Liv¬ 
ingston;  fourth  to  Otsego-Herkimer- 
Montgomery  club;  fifth  to  Schoharie; 
sixth  to  Cayuga-Seneca;  seventh  to 
Madison.  Other  entries  were  from  the 
Western  New  York  Club  and  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Onondaga,  Franklin,  Chemung, 
Delaware,  Chenango  and  Wayne. 

A  record  crowd  of  over  103,000  at¬ 
tended  the  Fair  on  Labor  Day.  The 
Fair  grounds  are  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  The  new  grandstand  does  not 
have  a  roof  but  otherwise  is  quite  ade¬ 
quate.  Exhibits,  farm,  industrial  and 
educational,  seemed  to  top  those  of 
former  years. 


^snners  in  the  Aittenean  Agnsyftufist  Horseshoe  Pitching  Teurnemenf  o*  the  Sfote 
Left  to  right:  Champion  George  LaRose;  Anthony  Sauro,  runner-up;  and  Donald 
Vincent,  Leon  Shanahan  and  Roy  Moore  who  tied  for  third  and  fourth  places.  Kneel- 
•''9  are  left  to  right:  Dr.  Harry  Turner  of  Syracuse  who  managed  the  contest  and 
Lloyd  O'Ree  of  Skaneateles  who  was  referee. 


LOUIS  BROMFIELD,  famous  author 
and  farmer,  called  it  a  "very  use¬ 
ful  machine  for  a  great  many  farm 

operations" . 

....  AND  ON  YOUR  OWN  FARM, 
you'll  find  that  cdsts  go  down,  ef¬ 
ficiency  goes  up.  You'll  have  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  works  for  you  all  year 
round,  and  that  lets  you  put  more 
land  to  work. 

THE 

SEAMAN 

ROTARY  TILLER 

The  machine  of  1.5 
different  farm  uses. 


Mail  the  coupon  today  to  get  the  facts  about  this  revolutionary  farm  machine. 


Farming 


YOUR  EQUIPMENT  CENTER 

^or  Better  Farming 

H.|^bert  PETZOLD  Equipment 
5th  Ave.  Phene  239  Owege,  N.Y. 


Sir:  Please  send  the  facts  about  Sea¬ 
man  Rotary  Tillage  to: 


Name:  ■ 
Address: 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


3  Pasi. 
Solid  Bock 
Coupes 


SMART 

STYLING 


r  RICH  ) 
lEATHWrTTE 
L  TRIM  i 


All  Other 
Front  Seats 


All  Full  X 
Sets,  ’ 
Front  and 
Rear  ^ 


CTMUINE 
FLASTIC 
f0A»E0 
wf'BSE  > 


DOUBLE 

STITCHED 


WASHABLE 


lL's  new.  .  .  it’s  streamlined. 

It’s  the  seat  cover  buy  of  the 
year  for  you.  Just  think.  .Genuine  FII3RH 
Seat  Covers  plastic  coated  to  wash  vp^sily 
and  in  beautiful  plaid  patterns  with  rich 
leatherette  trim,  lilasticized  sides  for  a  srtug, 
perfect  lit.  And  .  .  .  these  scat  covers  are 
made  to  last  for  years.  Same  quality  fibre 
found  in  covers  up  to  $25.00.  Sold  only 


SAME  QUALITY 
FIBRE  in  covers 
up  to  $2500 

SEND  NO  MONEY-Try  at  Our  Risk 

by  mail.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 
to  satisfy  even  the  most  critical  person  or- 
your  money  promptly  refunded.  NO  QUES¬ 
TIONS  ASKED.  Can  you  ask  for  anything 
better  than  thaf  Of  course  not!  But  you 
must  act  ouickly  .  .  .  order  yours  now  at 
this  low,  low  [trice.  Vou’ll  be  glad  you  did. 


PERFECT  FITTING  COVERS  FOR  EVERY 
MAKE  OF  CAR"  Hew  or  Old. 

Be  sure  fo  specify  which  type  of  covers  you  wish 


So'H  bsek 
<-d03F  seden  — 
fT0«»» 

leef 
fer  fco'S 
or  coupt- 


2 


Ptvldod  baeV 
•  olid  1*9* 

f  r  o  •'  t 
tevpg  e* 
eo9ch. 


^  Individyol  t09*t 
**  er  biKket  fvp^ 
div‘d- 
•  d  b*tlt 
)  e*»d  %99* 


6AYLARK  CO.,  61 5  N.  Aberdeon,  Chicago  22,  III. 


nCAl  CDC  —  IncFease  your  earnings. 
11  bALCKd~  Write  for  details  now! 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


«  GAVIARK  CO.,  Depf.  0-11,  , 

I  Sts  No, IK  Ab.id..n,  CKi<-9.  22.  j 

I  Genlienici-  Ru.h  .  _  Sell  Coneis  on  5  day  mciicy  N'.k  Euaunlr^  , 

I  □  3  Pasi.  Solid  Back  Coupci;  $2  99  □  slhci  (un!  isab  J<  5S  ^ 

I  □  All  lull  s«l‘,  lioni  and  iSif  18.95  My  car  is  !9  ,.  Maky .  ^ 

,  DTypel  □Typ«2  DTyMS  D  2  d*--  Dtto  , 
I  □  Rush  |»5tM'd  □  Enclosed  □  Send  C  9  D  c'u;  pssUjs.  ^ 

^  HiflU  ..  .  .  -  -  .  I 

Addtess . I 

p,(y  . Zofi^  ..SU’«-.  * 

I  □  Pair  fibre  Door  Protectofsio  match  58$.  Q  Wctfge  cusAwn  3«e.  I 

I  PI  Chrome  rear  view  mirror  J1.49.  Q  2-cell  chrome  flashlight  38*.  I 
•  (l«u  batteries)  - 

t  O  Send  me  dealer  information,  « 


iiiiilkUUIIIliiJiJJh. 
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Pneumonia 

Strangles  •  Septicemia 
Bacillary  enteritis 
Navel  ill  in  foals 

SULMET 

SULFAMETHAZINE 


Equine  influenza  is  usually  accompanied  by  secondary  bacterial 
invaders  that  produce  pneumonia,  strangles  and  septicemia  —  all 
dangerous  and  costly  disease  conditions.  Prompt  use  of  Sulmet 
Sulfamethazine  may  save  serious  loss. 

Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  jLecfer/e  will  usually  maintain  effective 
blood  levels  on  once-a-day  treatment . , .  Effectiveness  of  blood  con¬ 
centrations  maintained  on  smaller  amounts  of  Sulmet  emphasize  the 
economy  of  using  this  drug  ...  In  relation  to  other  sulfas,  Sulmet 
has  a  low  toxicity.  ‘ 

Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  is  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
such  disease  conditions  as  necro  and  infectious  pneumonia  in  hogs; 
foot  rot  in  dairy  and  beef  cattle  and  sheep;  shipping  fever  in  all  farm 
animals;  calf  scours  and  bacillary  enteritis  in  dairy  and  beef  cattle, 
sheep  and  horses;  navel  ill  in  foals;  acute  mastitis,  and  chronic 
mastitis  when  used  with  Veticillin*  Penicillin  JLederle;  coccidiosis 
in  sheep  and  calves;  cecal  coccidiosis,  pullorum  disease,  acute  fowl 
cholera,  and  coryza  in  poultry;  also,  for  septicemia  (blood  poisoning)  . 
and  many  secondary  bacterial  infections  associated  with  virus  diseases. 

Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  a  diagnosis  for  maximum 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  this  product.  For  best  management  and 
disease-control  procedures,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

*Reg.  U.S.  Pat'  Off. 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

MmethCAAf  COMPA/^r 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 
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My  potato  vines  are  from  three  to  four 
feet  long.  Would  it  help  my  crop  if  I  cut 
the  vines  to  about  eight  inches? 

As  a  general  rule,  the  bigger  the  po¬ 
tato  vines  are,  the  better  crop  you  will 
get.  The  only  time  that  commercial 
potato  growers  kill  the  vines  is  just 
previous  to  digging  in  case  the  vines 
are  not  already  dead.  However,  in  this 
case  the  primary  reason  is  to  prevent 
the  vines  from  interfering  with  the  dig¬ 
ging. 

There  may  be  times  when  fertilizing 
the  crop  with  an  extra  amount  of  ni¬ 
trogen  and  too  little  phosphorus  and 
potash  may  result  in  a  heavy  vine 
growth  and  a  poor  crop  of  tubers;  but 
even  in  such  a  case,  cutting  the  vines 
would  not  help  the  situation.  The 
leaves  are  the  factories  in  which  starch 
is  •manufactured,  and  anything  that 
hurts  these  tops — such  as  a  mechanical 
injury,  disease  or  insects — will  cut  the 
crop. 

I  would  appreciate  information  as  to 
the  danger  of  poisoning  livestock  by 
grazing  either  Sudan  grass  or  sweet  Su¬ 
dan  grass  after  it  has  been  frosted. 

The  danger  of  grazing  either  one  of 
these  varieties  of  Sudan  grass  follow¬ 
ing  a  frost  is  apparently  not  great. 
Nevertheless,  it  exists,  and  it  seems 
best  not  to  turn  cows  on  after  a  freeze. 
Most  authorities  feel  that  it  is  the  new 
shoots  or  the  parts  of  the  plant  that 
are  not  completely  killed  that  are  dan¬ 
gerous  rather  than  the  material  that 
has  been  actually  frozen.  The  danger 
is  probably  greater  with  the  sweet  Su¬ 
dan  than  with  the  regular,  since  it  is 
a  cross  between  the  regular  and  Sorg¬ 
hum.  Sorghum,  of  course,  is  much 
more  dangerous  to  graze  after  a  frost 
than  Sudan  grass. — George  H.  Serviss. 

How  can  we  get  rid  of  bats  in  the 
attic? 

Where  possible,  the  first  step  is  to 
close  all  the  hole-s.  where  bats  can  gain 
entrance.  Plan  to  close  up  the  last  few 
holes  after  nightfall  so  that  all  of  the 
bats  will  be  outside. 

The  most  effective  bat  repellent  is 
napthalene  flakes.  It  is  necessary,  of 
course,  to  provide  some  way  of  getting 
these  napthalene  flakes  into  the  attic. 
Usually  from  2  to  5  pounds  of  these 
flakes  are  needed  for  the  avei’age 
house.  The  bats  will  not  stay  around 
as  long  as  these  fumes  are  around, 
but  if  entrances  ar-’  left  open  they  are 
likely  to  return  after  some  weeks. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  published  a  leaflet.  No.  109, 
entitled  “Eliminating  Bats  from  Build¬ 
ings.”  You  can  get  a  copy  for  5  cents 
by  sending  to  the  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

How  much  of  a  30%  supplement  does 
it  take  to  mix  with  other  grains  for  a 
ton  of  16%  dairy  feed? 

Use  500  pounds  of  the  supplement  to 
1,500  pounds  of  home-grown  grains. 
The  analysis  will  vary  a  little,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  grains  you  use,  but  the 
analysis  will  be  approximately  16%. 

I  have  been  interested  in  Leland 
Lamb's  articles  on  the  dangers  of  in- 
breeding.  I  am  somewhat  confused,  as 
some  of  my  friends  are  great  believers 
in  line  breeding  and  have  excellent  cows 
to  back  up  their  opinion. 

We  realize  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  inbreeding  and  it  is 
our  hope  that  articles  on  the  subject 
will  encourage  discussion. 

We  are  anxious  that  more  attention 
be  given  to  the  breeding  of  cows  that 
will  continue  to  produce  heavily  for 
10,  12  or  more  years.  Lee  Lamb  has 
access  to  thousands  of  records  and 
finds,  in  general,  that  cows  from  unre¬ 


lated  parents  live  and  produce  longei 
than  those  that  are  inbred  or  line  bred. 
If  you  disagree  with  his  conclusions, 
we  hope  you  will  at  least  study  all  the 
evidence  available  with  an  open  mind. 

How  are  the  new  detergents  used  for 
washing  eggs? 

A  tablespoon  of  detergent  is  added 
per  gallon 'Of  hot  water.  This  solution 
is  put  in  a  container  large  enough  that 
a  wire  basket  of  eggs  can  be  dipped  in¬ 
to  it.  The  basket  of  eggs  is  dipped  up 
and  down  to  loosen  the  dirt,  and  then 
the  basket  of  eggs  is  sprayed  with  hot 
water,  directing  the  spray  both  on  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  container. 

■  Careful  experiments  have  shown 
that  eggs  properly  washed  do  not  de¬ 
teriorate,  but  you  can  get  into  trouble 
very  easily  if  directions  are  not  fol¬ 
lowed  carefully.  Wash  them  soon  after 
they  are  gathered;  use  plenty  of  hot 
water  at  a  temperature  between  145° 
and  165°;  dry  the  eggs  before  they  are 
cooled.  You  will  get  better  results  if 
you  put  only  2  or  3  layers  of  eggs  in  a 
basket  rather  than  having  it  full. 

Is  any  progress  being  made  in  finding 
a  chemical  that  will  control  wireworms? 

No  progress  was  made  for  years 
until  a  chemical  known  as  benzine 
hexachloride  was  tried.  When  mixed 
with  the  soil,  this  kills  wireworms,  and 
for  a  time  the  research  men  thought 
the  problem  was  solved.  However,  the 
chemical  gave  an  off-flavor  to  pota¬ 
toes,  the  chief  crop  damaged  by  wire- 
worms.  Since  that  time  many  similar 
chemicals  have  been  tried,  but  those 
that  kill  wireworms  also  give  potatoes 
an  objectionable  taste  and  odor.  Ex¬ 
periments  are  still  going  on.  Perhaps 
the  problem  will  be  solved  some  day. 

Hew  much  of  fertilizing  elements  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  soil  by  a  4-ton  crop  of 
alfalfa? 

Such  a  crop  would  contain  about  180 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  40  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  180  pounds  of  potash. 
However,  no  one  can  be  sure  that  add¬ 
ing  fertilizer  containing  this  amount 
of  plant  food  will  result  in  a  4-ton 
j.’ield.  In  the  first  place,  the  condition 
of  the  soil  has  its  effect  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  plant  food.  Alfalfa  gets  some 
of  its  nitrogen  from  the  air  through 
the  nodules  on  its  roots.  Also,  there  is 
always  some  leaching  of  soluble  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  the  plant  food  present  in  the 
soil  seems  to  be  more  available  in  some 
soils  than  it  is  in  ^others.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  some  people  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  wrong  conclusion  in  assuming 
that  alfalfa  or  other  legumes  make  the 
soil  rich.  Because  they  are  heavy  yield- 
ers,  they  remove  a  lot  of  plant  food, 
and  consequently  the  land  should  be 
fertilized  and  limed  heavily. 
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HARVESTER:  massey  -  karris 

COMPANY  have  announced  a  new 
"Soper  27"  self-propelled,  16-foot 
combine.  This,  together  with  the 
12-foot  "Soper  26,"  represents  the 
results  of  ten  years'  experience  in 
designing  and  manufacturing  self- 
propelled  combines. 

GRASS  KILLER:  The  DOW  CHEM¬ 
ICAL,  COMPANY  of  Midland, 
Michigan,  plans  to  put  10-pound 
drums  of  Dow  Sodium  TCA,  the 
new  chemical  grass  killer,  on  the 
market  by  mid-September.  It  will 
also  be  available  in  50-pound  and 
100-pound  drums.  Because  TCA 
makes  the  soil  sterile  for  a  short 
time,  fall  treatment  is  advised  to 
allow  planting  next  spring. 

MILK  COOLER:  westinghouse 

ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  of  East 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  a  new  small- 
sized  electric  milk  cooler  to  serve 
farmers  with  fewer  than  ten  cows 
in  dairies.  It  is  called  the  "Cooler- 
ette,"  has  room  for  either  three 
five-gallon  or  two  ten-gallon  cans 
of  milk  or  cream,  and  will  cool 
them  from  90  degrees  to  50  de¬ 
grees  in  one  hour. 

CLEANER:  LAZARUS  LABORA¬ 
TORIES  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have 
recently  put  on  the  market  a 
powdered  form  of  Kleen-Ezey  N-8. 
This  has  all  the  features  of  the 
liquid  product,  including  a  high 
bacteria  kill,  quick  and  thorough 
cleansing,  and  elimination  of  odors. 


DOG  FOOD:  The  beacon  mill¬ 
ing  COMPANY  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y., 
has  made  recent  improvements  in 
dog  foods,  including  pellets,  meal, 
and  puppy  starter.  Changes  made 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Dr. 
Ebertz,  Consulting  Veterinarian, 
have  resulted  in  a  food  which  will 
raise  dogs  with  rugged  frames, 
smooth  joints  and  vigorous  health. 

SAW  FITTING:  The  BELSAW 
MACHINERY  COMPANY  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  is  introducing  a 
new  power  saw-gumming  machine 
which,  they  say,  will  permit  more 
work  at  less  cost. 


MR.  and  MRS.  MYRON  GARRETT  and  family,  Virginia  and  Richard,  in  front  of 
their  home  with  one  of  their  Aberdeen  Angus  heifers. 


Foiir-H  Membership  Leads 
to  Beef  Raising 


MYPvON  GARRETT  of  Waterloo, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  interested  in  rais¬ 
ing  beef  cattle  ever  since  as  a  lad  he 
joined  a  local  4-H  Club.  Today  he  has 
26  head  of  Aberdeen  Angus  and  his 
own  bull. 

In  1938,  Mr.  Garrett  purchased  a 
71-acre  farm  six  miles  north  of  Water¬ 
loo,  working  it  for  two  years  before 
occupying  it.  He  added  a  neighboring 
85-acre  farm  to  the,  enterprise  in  1946. 

The  beef  herd  on  the  Garrett  farm 
was  started  in  1939  by  the  purchase  of 
three  Aberdeen  Angus  heifer  calves. 
Today  he  sells  some  of  his  calves  at  the 
farm  for  breeders,  butchers  some  steers 
for  retail  sale,  and  markets  several 
heifers  at  the  Palmyra  Group  Heifer 
Sale  each  year. 

Myron  maintains  25  acres  of  ladino 
clover  improved  pasture  'for  his  beef 
herd  in  summer.  He  is  also  planning  on 
using  some  birdsfoot  trefoil  as  pasture 
and  hay  for  the  winter  feed  for  his 
beef  cattle.  His  hay  seedings  are  al¬ 


falfa  and  ladino  clover  which  he  har¬ 
vests  with  a  pick-up  baler. 

Mr.  Garrett  raises  20  to  25  acres  of 
corn  each  year  and  feeds  the  ears  to 
beef  cattle  during  the  winter.  For  a 
cash  crop,  he  raises  about  ten  acres  of 
wheat  and  ten  acres  of  either  beans  or 
peas.  In  addition,  the  Garretts  have 
400  Leghorn  hens  which  provide  a 
monthly  income  and  combine  well  with 
the  beef  enterprise. 

The  Garretts  are  active  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  Mrs.  Garrett  is  past 
treasurer  of  the  local  home  bureau 
unit.  Myron  is  a  Farm  Bureau  Com¬ 
mitteeman  and  a  seven-year  member. 
He  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Beef 
Cattlemen’s  Association  for  two  years 
and  is  Seneca  County  Director  of  the 
N.Y.S.  Beef  Cattle  Breeders  and 
Feeders  Improvement  Project  for  three 
years.  He  is  Town  Councilman  in  the 
Town  of  Junius,  Seneca  County,  and 
trustee  of  the  school  district. — R.  S. 
Sxitterhy. 


Offered  by  dealers  again  at  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  for  the  first  time  in 
9  years,  red  rubber  belting  is  re¬ 
turning  to  the  farm.  Tougher  and 
"lore  flexible,  red  rubber  belting 
was  the  favorite  on  farms  until 
wartime  restrictions  took  it  off  the 
list.  NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  has  just 
announced  Snug-Grip  Red  Rubber 
Belting  in  rolls  with  widths  ranging 
from  1"  to  12"  in  3,  4,  5  and  6  ply. 
Also  available  now  is  New  Holland 
Red  Rubber  endless  belting  in 
widths  froni  4"  to  8"  and  4  and  5 

ply. 


On  the  farm  of  Ed  Rhodes  and  his  son  Marion  at  Big  Flats,  New  York,  the  farm 
shop  is  fitted  up  to  do  practically  any  type  of  repair  work.  In  addition  to  all  sorts 
of  small  tools,  they  have  on  electric  welder,  a  power  drill,  band  saws,  power 
grinders  and  a  forge. 

I  asked  Marion  if  he  had  ever  figured  up  the  investment  in  tools.  He  said  he- 
hadn't  because  he  was  afraid  he  couldn't  stand  the  shock.  But  when  some  piece 
of  equipment  breaks  down,  he  and  his  father  are  mighty  glad  they  have  the 
facilities  for  getting  it  back  in  operation  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  — H.  L.  C. 


about  your 
OLD  SILO! 


Make  up  your  mind  not  to  put  up 
with  the  inefficiency  and  time-rob¬ 
bing  inconvenience  of  your  old  silo 
through  another  harvest.  Decide 
now  that  next  year  you’ll  be  the 
proud  owner  of  a  new,  modem  silo. 


The  First  Step . . . 

Get  in  touch  with  Craine!  See  your 
Craihe  representative,  or  write  di¬ 
rect.  Tdl  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
help  you  choose  the  type  and  size 
silo  that’s  best  for  your  farm  .  .  . 
show  you  the  Craine  line  —  today’s 
best  silo  buys. 

You  can’t  beat  a  Craine  for  profits, 
beauty  and  pride  of  ownership.  It’s 
an  investment  in  good  feeding — and 
a  highly  profitable  one.  You  can  pay 
for  your  Craine  while  it  pays  you  — 
our  credit  terms  make  your  Craine 
purchase  easy.  Don’t  risk  your  prof¬ 
its  another  season  —  write  us  now. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLI  DIGGERS 


(THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT!) 

Prices  from  $99.50  up.  The  ^ 

digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

Quick  hitch  to  any  tractor  with  '  '"Y 

power  take-off.  Fastest  power  "  ' 

auger  return,  fleavy  hi-.*<peed  two 
flight  auger.  Safety  clutch  pre¬ 
vents  damage,  eliminates  shear 
pins.  Strictly  one-man  machine. 

Write  today  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  5-931  Elm  St..  Ottawa,  Kai>J 


unadillaI 

••  SILOS  ••  I 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN  I 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  6,  Unadilia,  N.  Y. 


BE  VOUB  OWJ^ SUBVEyOB... 


Save  money!  Itim  your  own  lines  and 
grades— for  roads,  fences,  orchards,  til- 
ins,  contours.  The  Burt  Quadrant  Transit 
is  inexpensive — and  accurate.  Used  and 
recomiupiided  liy  enitiueerin^'  colIeKe>.. 
Ideal  for  leveliiut,  Imilding  or  any  eon 
struetion  or  alignment  jol).  Costs  but  a 
fraction  of  a  single  surveying  job.  Simple 
and  easy  to  nsp.  f:\iaranteed  satisfactory. 
Write  today  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER.  AMLO  COMPANY,  Deot.  C. 
Box  253,  North  End  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HONEYMOON 

any  month  of  the  year 
in  the  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  Region 
at 

SENECA  LODGE 

WATKINS  GLEN,  NEW  YORK 
Write  for  Booklet  "A" 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High,  tension  niagnete  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
jsl^ipment.  Write,  .(or,  parts  list.  FISK.  ALDEN  CO.. 
ISZ  :Brookline  St.v  Ca’iiibridge  39.  Mass 
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tsaocock  s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg 
Laying  Tests.  Record: 
4057  eggs  and  4336.25 
points  or  312  eggs  and 
333  .  points  per  bird. 
On  July  1,  1949,  our 
Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  three  pens  in  every  test  entered: 
New  Jersey  (Hunterdon) ,  Western  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  California.  and 
Georgia,  also  high  leghorn  pens  all  tests. 

FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 
We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock 
Cross,  *R. I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  . 
own  200  acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate 
up  56  individual  pedigree  pens.  We 
trapnest  over  4,000  White  Leghorns: 
600  to  1,000  Barred  Rock  pullets  year¬ 
ly.  We  have  468,000  egg  capacity  m 
our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Cotoloq 
36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks. 

Harco  R-  I.  Reds  and 
Cross 


NEW  Low  Price 

On  Red  Rock  PuHets 

The  same  high  quality  you  have  always 
had  from  Marshall’s  chicks,  pullets,  and 
cockerels.  But  now  a  NEW  LOW  PULLET 
PBICE  for  delivery  this  month  and  later. 
N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Cockerels  available  at  times. 
For  quick  service,  call  us  today,  or  write. 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  5A,  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  New  York. 


^eisier^ 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free 
illustrated  16-page  actual  Photo  Catalog  or  OBDEH 
DIKECT  FROM  AD.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckis. 

LEISTEK'S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 
MATING  White  Leghorns  $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

SUPER  MATED  Wh.  Leg.  14.00  28.00  3.00 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks  .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Rock  Haiiip  Cross..-  15.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshlres  .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Delivery.  Sexlng  guar.  95% 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery.  Box  A  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


N£WHAMPSHIRES 

fiSaotSPIZZERINKTUM 


The  Trend  is  Toward 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Government  rpport.s  slicw  steady 
gain  of  breed.  And  SPIZZER- 
INKTUM  strain  leads  the  trend,  con¬ 
stantly  ta.xing  our  productive  capa¬ 
city.  Come  to  the  source  1 
Trade-Name  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Reg.  U.  S.  Clean  New  Hampshires  and  Barred 
Pat.  Off.  Rocks,  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 


CHRISTIE  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  11,  Kingston,  N.H. 


TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  $15  per  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity.  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters 
or  market  eggs. 

We  Specialize — One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS  INC. 
Dept.  B  —  —  —  —  Rockland,  Mass. 


]  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  RED-ROCK 
CROSSES  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.Y.-U.S.  Approved— Pullorum  Clean 
Write  for  folder.  238  Warren  St. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

lO.OOO  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns  also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  $12.00-1 00  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  -Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched,  25-$3.50;  50-$6.50,  100- 
$12.00.  Prices  at  Hatchery.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN, 
Route  15,  —  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


NEPP€:0’S  Big  Show 
Previews  1950  Pouitry 

By  JOHN  V.  B.  RICE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

President  of  NEPPCO 


EDICATED  to  reviewing  the 
best  of  the  old  and  to  pre¬ 
viewing  the  newest  of  the 
new  in  poultry  do  m, 
NEPPCO’s  12th  Poultry  In¬ 
dustries  Exposition  and  19th  annual 
convention  and  educational  program 
will  attract  thousands  of  poultrymen 
and  their  commercial  allies  from  all 
over  the  Northeast  to  the  mammoth 
Farm  Show  Building  at  Harrisburg, 
October  4-6.  '  ^ 

The  show  and  piogram  have  been 
built  around  the  theme,  “The  Poultry 
Preview  of  1950.”  A  dozen  volunteer 
committees  have  worked  tirelessly  and 
enthusiastically  with  the  NEPPCO 
staff  to  bring  together  the  top  talent 
of  the  industry  and  the  agencies  allied 
with  poultrymen — nutritionists,  eepno- 
mists,  geneticists,  pathologists,  mar¬ 
keting  specialists — more  than  50  ex¬ 
perts  who  will  answer  the  questions 
that  foresighted  producers  are  asking. 

Complementing  this  brilliant  cast, 
the  exposition  will  assemble  more  than 
150  exhibits  and  demonstrations,  staff¬ 
ed  by  commercial  representatives  and 
specialists  from  marketing  agencies, 
the  colleges  and  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  outstanding  breeders. 

NEPPCO’s  educational  program,  al¬ 
ways  keyed  to  the  practical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  industry,  this  year  pro¬ 
vides  a  comprehensive  forward  look 
into  all  significant  problems.  The  men 
who  make  up  the  program  have,  cumu¬ 
latively,  several  thousand  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  experience  to  back  up  their 
messages,  yet  this  will  be  telescoped 
into  a  convenient  three  days  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  streamlined  short  course  for  the 
busy  business  poultryman.  To  do  this, 
and  yet  give  ample  time  for  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  matter- and  also 
audience  participation,  the  committee 
has  organized  the  program  into  six 
categories,  to  each  of  which  a  full 
half-day  session  will  be  devoted. 

Feeding 

On  Tuesday  morning,  October  4, 
poultry  nutrition  has  the  spotlight. 
Headed  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Norris,  Cornell,  a 
panel  of  experts  will  delve  into  the 
question  of  the  new  “high  energy  ra¬ 
tions,  reporting  the  latest  laboratory 
research,  and  tests  on  practical  farms.” 

Tuesday  afternoon  features  an  econ¬ 
omic  “crystal  ball  gazing”  session. 
This  highly  popular  NEPPCO  presen¬ 
tation  has  proven  a  dependable  fore¬ 
cast  of  poultry  business  conditions  for 
many  years.  Four  prominent  north¬ 
eastern  poultrymen  will  offer  their  per¬ 
sonal  outlooks,  and  Dr.  George  E. 
Brandow,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
economist,  will  present  the  professional 
forecasters’  conclusions. 

Marketing 

On  Wednesday  morning,  October  5, 
the  question  of  earning  those  elusive 
extra  dollars  with  market  eggs  will  be 
the  center  of  program  interest.  Ex¬ 
perts  in  top  quality  egg  production, 
cleaning,  packing  and  marketing  will 
participate,  led  by  NEPPCO’s  own 
marketing  specialist.  Dr.  Alfred  Van 
Wagenen.  Meanwhile,  daily  on  the  ex¬ 
position  floor,  will  be  seen  the  new 
equipment,  products  and  ideas  to  aid 
in  the  quality  egg  chore,  and  an  egg 
clinic  will  diagnose  producers’  prob¬ 
lems. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  a  serious 
question  to  poultrymen  will  be  enter¬ 
tainingly  presented  when  the  “Battle 
of  the  Breeds,”  is  staged.  Nationally 
known  breeders  will  defend  the  laurels 
and  the  claims  of  light  breeds  vs. 
heavies,  pure  breeds  vs.  crosses  and 
hybrids,  with  the  leading  geneticist, 


John  V.  B.  Rice,  President,  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers  Council 


Dr.  A.  J.  G.  Maw,  Penn  State,  as  mod¬ 
erator.  After  the  battle,  all  will  sit 
down  together  at  the  annual  NEPPCO 
banquet,  whose  piece  de  resistance  this 
year  will  be  specially  grown  “Chicken 
of  Tomorrow”  entered  in  a  NEPPCO 
regional  conference  by  19  winners  in 
the  1949  contest. 

Labor  Saving 

Thursday  morning,  October  6,  will 
provide  the  answers  to  “how  to  be 
lazy — yet  succeed  as  a  poultryman.” 
Step-saving,  labor-conserving  efficiency 
practices  and  equipment,  little  wrinkles 
that  have  given  poultrymen  more  leis¬ 
ure  with  increased  production,  and 
suggestions  that  will  be  worth  many 
dollars  to  the  audience — this  is  the 
interesting  new  feature  presented  by 
G.  T.  Klein,  Massachusetts  extension 
poultryman,  and  a  group  of  experts  in 
this  important  field. 

Thursdaj'^  afternoon  will  assemble 
publicly,  for  the  first  time,  the  entire 
NEPPCO  Disease  Committee  of  five 
pathology  notables.  Newcastle  disease 
will  be  covered  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Beaudette, 
Rutgers;  range  paralysis.  Dr.  Erwin 
Jungherr,  Connecticut;  bronchitis,  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Roekel,  Massachusetts; 
coccidiosis,  Dr.  P.  P.  Levine,  Cornell; 
Dr.  John  Delaplane,  Rhode  Island, 
moderator. 

A  special  session  of  the  NEPPCO 
Turkey  Division  on  Tuesday  will  in¬ 
clude  production  and  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  during  the  day,  with  a  turkey 
banquet  that  evening,  featuring  Dr. 
Earle  N.  Moore,  Cornell  turkey  path¬ 
ologist.  Youth  activities  are  scheduled 
for  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  and  in¬ 
clude  contests  and  tours  for  4-H  and 
Future  Farmer  participants. 

—  A.A.  — 

WANTS  OLD  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  EXHIBIT 

Is  there  a  “gen-u-ine  50-year-old” 
kerosene  incubator  hidden  away  in 
your  attic  somewhere — or  a  trapnest- — 
a  half  hogshead — one  of  those  old-time 
killing  benches — egg  “testing  slot” — or 
any  other  piece  of  poultry  or  egg  pro¬ 
duction  or  processing  equipment  that 
dates  back  to  1900  or  before? 

If  there  is — and  you’re  interested  in 
lending  it  for  an  historical  exhibit  of 
how  the  industry  did  things  when 
gp'anddad  was  a  boy — drop  a  line  right 
away  to  the  Institute  of  American 
Poultry  Industries,  110  N.  Franklin 
St.,  Chicago. 


It’s  Time  for  Lights 

ON  September  22,  the  day  will 
be  twelve  hours  long  theore¬ 
tically;  but  some  hens  must  be 
exposed  to  light  for  at  least  four¬ 
teen  hours  in  order  to  continue 
to  lay  eggs.  Of  course,  many  of 
your  early  pullets  can  lay  right 
along  on  twelve  hours. 

So,  if  you  haven’t  started  giv¬ 
ing  your  flock  additional  light, 
most  of  the  pullets  may  still  be 
laying.  However,  if  some  have 
stopped  and  perhaps  have  begun 
molting,  it  may  well  be  the  result 
of  their  not  having  received  their 
full  requirement  of  light. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  your 
hens  w’hether  the  extra  light  is 
given  in  the  morning,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  both  morning  and  evening, 
or  all  night  long  —  just  so  they 
each  get  their  full  requirement. 
As  to  your  own  convenience  and 
investment,  all-n  i  g  h  t  lighting 
presents  the  fewest  difficulties. 
Next  to  that  is  morning  lighting 
by  the  use  of  a  time  clock.  You 
will  have  to  reset  the  turn-on 
time  about  every  week. 

If  you  haven’t  started  lighting 
your  laying  pullets  and  hens, 
you'd  better  not  wait  any  longer. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 


RAIil^INCi  PHEASANTS 

When  I  was  visiting  the  Connecticut 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Hartford 
recently,  I  learned  of  some  help  the 
Depa-i^tment  gave  the  Connecticut  Game 
Breeders’  Association.  It  seems  that  at 
the  time  there  was  a  surplus  of  pheas¬ 
ants  and  a  4-page  folder  was  printed 
with  the  title  “Connecticut  Pheasant 
Every  Sunday.”  The  pamphlet  gave 
several  recipes  for  cooking  pheasants 
and  listed  members  of  the  Connecticut 
Game  Breeders’  Association.  If  any 
American  Agriculturist  readers  are  in¬ 
terested,  no  doubt  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  can  be  obtained  from  Judd 
Williams,  329  Long  Hill,  East  Hart¬ 
ford  8,  Conrx 

I  was  reminded  of  this  incident  by  a 
letter  from  H.  S.  Lein  of  the  Niagara 
Game  Farm  at  Lockport.  He  enclosed 
two  pamphlets.  The  first  was  called 
“Game  Bird  Production”  and  was  put 
out  by  Hales  &  Hunter  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  a  feed  manufacturer.  The  other 
is  printed  by  the  Niagara  Game  Farm 
and  gives  a  brief  outline  on  how  to 
raise  pheasants  including  directions  on 
how  New  York  pheasant  breeders  or 
prospective  breeders  can  get  a  license 
for  pheasant  raising  from  the  State 
Conservation  Department  at  Albany. 
Mr.  Lein  is  an  enthusiast  on  game 
breeding  and  says  that  it  deserves  more 
publicity  than  it  has  had  so  far. 


REVISE  HAMSTERS 


The  new  wonder 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy 
Delightful  pete.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  tho“ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  BaiM 
/■Anywhere.  Profitable  and  mtw 
esting.  Send  name  and  address 

i . . 


GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST..  MOBILE,  ALA 


ND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP 
STED  BABY  CHICKS.  Immediate  f 
Ids  weekly.  All  breeds.  Sexed  chicks  at  an  i'"' 
)%  live  delivery.  Write  today  for  price  list  ana 
-ticulars.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
Dep't.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy  Ohio 


lOtvTJDht^^  Snow-White  tite- 
“  ninm  lead  and  oil ! 
Money  -  back 
gRiarantee!  Won  t  , 
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MAILBAG 


helped  himself 

TO  HEALTH 

WAS  much  interested  in  your  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  July  2  issue,  entitled 
“Says  We  Eat  Too  Much.”  It  would 
have  been  more  exact  to  say,  “We 
Older  People  Eat  Too  Much.”  Three 
good  meals  a  day  works  well  general¬ 
ly  up  to  and  past  middle  age,  and  some 
few  continue  with  three  meals  and 
good  health  years  longer. 

For  me,  the  easiest  way  to  feel  well 
is  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  every 
morning  and  eat  all  I  want  at  the 
morning  and  noon  meals,  and  omit  the 
third  meal.  Instead  of  sitting  up  to  a 
table  at  night,  I  lie  down  and  look  at 
pictures.  Now  at  83,  after  28  years 
of  omitting  the  third  meal,  T  still  feel 
the  way  one  likes  to  feel.  I  wish  every¬ 
body  felt  as  well  as'  I  do.  My  trouble 
used  to  be  over-eating,  followed  some¬ 
times  by  neuritis  or  rheumatism. 
Omitting  the  third  meal  was  like  help¬ 
ing  myself  to  health. 

Because  of  my  experience,  it  seems 
to  me  that  older  persons  past  50  would 
have  much  better  health  on  two  meals 
a  day  than  oh  three.  Isn’t  it  worth  a 
lot  to  sleep  well  nights  and  wake  up 
with  a  clear  head,  and  be  limber  all 
over  and  really  enjoy  living?  Omitting 
the  third  meal  gives  the  digestive  sys¬ 
tem  one  good  long  rest  every  24  hours. 

— Dr.  E.  S.  M.,  New  Hampshire. 

He  9|C 

AGREES  WITH 
LELAAD  LAMB 

EFERRING  to  Lee  Lamb’s  article 
on  inbreeding  in  A. A.,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  My  experience 
in  cattle  breeding  covers  only  a  period 
of  some  40  years,  but  in  that  time  I 
have  had  much  pleasure  with  results 
and  also  many  headaches. 

In  going  over  my  own  results,  I  can 
say  that  Lee’s  ^iews  are  mine.  In  fact, 
one  outstanding  case  of  inbreeding  in 
my  herd  a  few  years  back  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  what  started  him  making  a 
thorough  study  of  the  effects  of  in- 
breeding.  I  know  he  has  made  a  study 
of  hundreds  of  breeding  records  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  on  all  breeds. 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  being  in  rath¬ 
er  close  contact  with  him  and  his  work, 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  study  many 
of  the  outstanding  records  that  prove 
his  point. 

I  do  know  that  certain  cow  families 
that  seem  to  carry  predominating  pure 
genes  for  production  and  type  seem  to 
stand  inbreeding,  and  that  these  show 
up  in  about  all  dairy  breeds.  But  these 
are  few  and  far  between.  Any  student 


Things^  take  down  to  the  cellar. 


On  the  basement  stairs  she  hid. 
Thought  one  trip  would  do  the 

business. 

And  one  trip  most  surely  did! 


of  genetics  will  agree  that  inbreeding 
usually  produces  loss  of  size  and  vigor. 
When  this  occurs  in  dairy  animals,  the 
result  is  lowered  intake  of  feed  and  a 
parallel  decrease  in  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  two  unrelated 
inbred  animals  are  crossed  —  that  is, 
two  that  have  been  inbred  with  the 
same  factors  in  view — the  result  is 
very  likely  to  parallel  the  crossing  of 
inbred  strains  of  corn  to  produce  a  hy¬ 
brid.  Yet  the  crossing  of  two  inbred 
strains  of  corn  does  not  always  mean 
that  the  resulting  hybrid  is  good,  I’e- 
gardless  of  how  good  the  parents  may 
have  been.  The  hybrid  may  have  cer¬ 
tain  redeeming  qualities  but  other  fac¬ 
tors  may  show  up  that  are  not  wanted. 
An  example  of  this  in  corn  breeding 
is  outstanding  in  Cornell  29.3.  This  is 
a  very  good  hybrid.  Yet  it  smuts  badly. 
This  .comes  from  Bloody  Butcher,  one 
of  the  varieties  used  in  the  cross.  Yet 
Dr.  Wiggans  has  never  found  anything 
to  take  its  place  in  the  cross  in  pro¬ 
ducing  vigor.  The  same  thing  holds 
true  with  animals. 

It  is  foolhardy  for  the  average  dairy¬ 
man  to  take  the  chances  of  inbreeding, 
for  99  times  out  of  100  he  will  not 
only  be  disappointed  but  will  be  unable 
to  stand  the  financial  loss.  Better  leave 
that  type  of  work  to  the  geneticists  or 
to  the  hobby  farmer  with  a  big  bank 
roll. — Earl  Beckwith,  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

Hi  Hs  * 

GOOD  CARE  PAYS 

In  a  recent  issue  I  read  an  article 
about  long-time  milk  production.  I 
have  a  cow  eight  years  old  in  October 
that  has  made  me  as  good  a  record  as 
any  dairyman  would  be  proud  to  own. 

I  have  owned  her  for  only  three 
years  but  in  that  time  she  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  three  lactations,  55,200 
pounds  of  milk  with  an  average 
of  3.3  test,  and  I  attribute  this 
production  to  gentle  handling,  good 
housing,  plenty  of  good  straw  bedding, 
and  above  all,  the  proper  amount  of 
grain  according  to  body  weight, 
amount  of  production  and  butterfat 
test,  and  plenty  of  roughage. 

She  is  a  registered  Holstein  weigh¬ 
ing  around  1,600  pounds.  Although  I 
do  not  belong  to  any  testing  associa¬ 
tion,  I  always  weigh  my  feed  and  milk 
individually  to  each  cow  and  the  dry 
ones  get  approximately  3  pounds  at 
each  feeding;  but  after  all,  the  proof 
in  the  milk  pail  is  what  counts. 

I  have  a  milking  herd  of  9  cows  at 
present  and  they  average  me  about 
45  pounds  daily  the  year  round.  I  base 
my  feeding  and  care  for  each  one  in¬ 
dividually  and  I  feel  that  is  the  only 
way  to  get  high  production. 

On  cold,  rainy  nights  I  keep  them 
stabled  and  they  are  never  out  at  night 
when  the  temperature  is  likely  to  fall 
below  42  degrees. 

I  believe  if  more  dairymen  would 
pay  more  attention  to  the  care  of  their 
cows,  the  investment  would  surely  re¬ 
pay  them  a  much  better  dividend  in 
dollars  and  cents. — H.  Atwood  Brown, 
New  Milford,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

MILKER  INFLATOR 
FUANEL 

Here  is  a  funnel  that  beats  all  fun¬ 
nels.  You  just  don’t  spill  a  drop  and 
you  don’t  have  to  look  for  it  when  you 
want  it.  Just  slip  a  xised  milker  inflator 
over  the  spout  of  po\iring  can  and 
leave  it  on  all  the  time.  Cut  off  the 
tube  end  for  a  faster  job  of  pouring. 
Slip  another  inflator  on  to  the  faucet 
of  the  barrel  and  you  won’t  spill  a  drop 
when  filling  the  can.” — I.  W.  D. 


Whatever  type  of  truck  or  tractor  you  own,  ESSO  has  a  specially 
designed  fuel  to  help  you  farm  better: 

For  "distillate"  burning  tractors:  ESSO  TRACTOR  FUEL.  High  power... 
smooth,  efficient  operation.  Low  flash  point  gives  faster  starts. 

For  diesel-powered  trucks  and  tractors:  ESSO  DIESEL  FUEL.  High-speed, 
automotive-type  fuel  properly  balanced  for  full  power  and  clean  burning. 

And  two  great  motor  fuels:  ESSO  EXTRA  and  ESSO  GASOLINES.  For  tractor, 
car,  truck  and  other  farm  engines.  Easy  starting  in  any  weather.  Contain 
patented  solvent  oil  that  helps  keep  engine  parts  free  from  gummy 
deposits. 


See  Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  These  Important 
Esso  Aids  to  Better  Farming  for  Bigger  Profits 

NEW  ESSO  EXTRA  MOTOR  OIL  — for  extra  engine  protection,  extra  oil  economy. 
ESSOLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  — dependable  engine  protection  at  a  popular  price. 
ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL  — high-quality  lubricant  for  heavy-duty  engines. 
ESSO  CHASSIS  GREASE  —  long-lasting,  adhesive  grease  that  stays  on  the  job 
under  rough  going. 

ESSO  GEAR  OIL— a  high-quality 
oil  that  gives  maximum  protec¬ 
tion  to  farm  machinery  gears. 

ATLAS  TIRES,  BATTERIES,  AND 
ACCESSORIES 

Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Distribu¬ 
tor  for  a  FREE  subscription  to 
the  regularly  published  Esso 
Farm  News  or  write  direct  to: 

Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
St.,  New  York  19,  N,  Y. 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


you  can  depiMd  on 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  — >0  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  proup  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  lOO 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
counts  as  1 2  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  5I4, 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


OKCHARD  HILL  STOCis  KAltM  otters  tor  sale  Car 
oatioD  and  Ran  Apple  Bred  Bull  calves  from  hlKh 
record  Carnation  Uains.  Sires.  Carnation  Domestead 
Hazelwood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Piinoe.  M.  R  KJoefc 
&  Bon.  Ifort  Plain,  New  York. 


PIIESH  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  Brat 
call  heifers.  Also  registered  and  grade  Canadian  Hol- 
stelns,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged. 
We  deliver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttle 
Farms.  King  Ferry.  New  York.  Roy  A.  Tuttle.  Owner 


100  GRADE  Holstein  heifers  due  to  freshen  July. 
August,  September.  Plenty  or  size,  condition,  and 
quality  A.  F.  Saunders.  Cortland.  N  Y.  Tel  116  or 
T21-W 


FOR  SALE — Ten  large  voung  Keg  Holstein  cows. 
Fifteen  first  calf  heifers,  all  due  m  Aug.,  Sept.,  and 
Oct.  A  few  good  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Herd  accredited 
and  calf  vaccinated.  Lonergan  Bros.  Homer,  N.  Y 


JUST  received  1(10  head  of  top  lirst  calf  heifers  and 
fifty  head  of  heavy  springers.  Do  not  write  for  prices, 
come  and  see  tln;m.  J.  A.  Foote  A  Son.  Hobart,  New 
Y  ork.  Idioue  55ol  and  0701. 


UNUSUAL  opportunity  to  purcha.se  about  fifteen  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  grown  two-year-old  grade  Holstein 
heifers  freshening  this  Fall.  Selected  as  week-old  calves 
from  big  high  producing  dams  In  some  of  tlio  best 
pure-bred-grade  lierds  in  Central  and  Western  New 
Y'ork.  Many  artilieially  sired.  All  artilleially  bred. 
Calthood  vaccinated.  Each  one  positively  identified 
covering  ancestry,  previous  ownership,  records,  etc. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  apineeiated.  See  fifty  more  growing 
for  next  year’s  sale.  Lewis  Toan,  Perry,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SAI.K — Bull  born  Jan,  1919.  Dam,  a  daughter  of 
l-'ORKMOST  I’EACEMAKER,  158  AK  daughters,  made 
980fi  M.,  119  F.,  Jr  2  305  C  2.x:  on  rete.st  has  10571  M, 
4531’,  Sri  in  200  days.  Sire  with  6  All  daughters  in¬ 
cluding  Grand  Champion  Winter  Royal  Toronto  1917- 
1918.  is  by  Langwatcr  Romulus  16  AR  daughters  and 
out  of  Cold.sijring’s  Valor’s  Katina  11093M.  780F,  Jrl, 
£•  All  sons,  2  All  daugliters.  Also  a  few  well  bred 
heifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithvllle  Flats, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  2-year-old  buU.  Excellent  typ¬ 
ing  and  production  backing;  bred  to  please.  A  strong 
individual,  lias  shown  well.  A  real  value  but  priced 
low  because  of  blemish.  Eugene  Kemp,  577  E.  Main 
Street,  Owego,  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COYVS  FOR  SALE.  X.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
TlUe,  New  York. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retaU.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son.  Inc..  Hobart,  New  York. 


CHOICE  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers.  Fresh  and  close-up. 
100  Head  on  hand.  Also  bloodtested  cows.  AU  breeds. 
Frank  W.  Arnold.  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y.  Tel.  436J1. 


BROWN  SWISS 


I’OR  SALE— 10  2-ycar  old  registered  Brown  Swiss 
heifers.  Come  and  see  them.  Rufus  1.  Norton,  White¬ 
hall,  New  Y'ork. 


HEREFORDS 


t'OK  SALE — Polled  Hereford  Breeding  Bulls.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  Approved.  Ship  any  State.  The  Gage  Stock 
Farms,  Delausuu,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Aberdeen  Angus,  Bred  cows 
and  Heifers,  also  6  mos.  Heifer  calves.  Peeile  Farms. 
Rock  Stream.  New  York.  I’houe  Dundee  2212. 


HORSES 


REGISTERED,  Walking  Stallion,  mares  bred,  wean¬ 
ling  colts.  Shetland  and  larger  ponies.  Good  ones, 
bargain  prices.  Fred  Stewart,  Linesville,  Pa. 


SACRIFICI.NG  all  remaining  weanling  and  yearling 
colts.  No  reasonable  otfer  refused.  Send  for  our  latest 
fall  closeout  price  list.  F'isher  Palomino  Farms,  Soud- 
erton,  l“a. 


SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRES:  Purebred  Registered  Breeding  Stock; 
Yearling  rams  trom  $75.00.  Yeailing  ewes  from  $65.00. 
Write  now  foi  best  selection.  Iroquois  Farm.  Coopers- 
lown.  New  York. 


LARGE  registered  Shropshire  yearling  rams.  11  lb. 
wool  average.  Also,  three  year  old  Canadian  Sire. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Write  llusseU  Luce,  Groton.  N.  Y 
Residence,  Ea,-.!  Lansing. 


REGISTERED  Oxford  Rams — Choice  selected  yearlings 
of  the  right  type  and  best  of  breeding.  Lawrence  L. 
Davey,  West  Hill,  Marcellus,  New  Y’ork. 


COIUUEDALES — Our  1949  Yearling  Ram  flock  is  the 
best  in  our  15  years  of  breeding  Corriedales.  They  have 
size  and  dense,  long  staple  lleeees.  The  early  buyer 
gets  the  best  selection.  Inspection  invited.  B.  Gordon 
Brace,  Albion,  Now  York. 


6n  BREEDING  Ewes,  G’rade’s,  Ten  Romny  Rams.  Hog. 
Edward  Grace,  Dean  Hill,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Phone;  Riclimond  16112. 

HAMPSHIK.E  &  Dorset  Rams  of  serviceable  age.  L.  G. 
'fucker.  Alfred,  New  Y'ork. 


SHEEP-  Registered  Dorsets— 1  Ram,  9  Ewes,  will  lamb 
this  Fall.  Excellent  bleeding.  Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wolcott, 
New  Y  ork. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALE  rams,  ewes,  and  lambs.  J.  H.  Whitmore. 
Mt.  Morris,  New  Y'ork. 


REGISTERED  Corriedale.s — Y'carling  rams  and  ewes, 
rich  in  imported  bloodlines.  Priced  right.  E.  H. 
Bitterman  and  Son,  Akron,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  yearling  Hampshire  rams  sired 
by  Champion  llenk  ram.  Large  growthy  fellows  with 
lots  of  quality.  I'hone  Lodi  29C  or  write  or  visit 
Stanley  Y'an  Vlcet,  Ovid.  New  York. 


JIEGISTERED  Corriedales  complete  dispersal,  flock  of 
60.  Bred  from  best  imported  blood  lines.  M.  M. 
Jlathewson,  Bath,  New  Y’ork. 


SWINE 


PIGS  IfOR  SALE.  Chesters.  Poland  chinas,  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  8  wks.  $11.00,  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75,  12  wks. 
$14.75.  Above  prices  Include  vaccinations.  Free  trans¬ 
portation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  check 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero.  P  O.  B.  6.  West  Concord 
Massachusetts.  » 


REGISTERED  DUllOC  breeding  stock  from  Cliampion 
stock.  Double  treated.  Hilltop  Duroc  Farm,  Horso- 
bcads,  New  York. 


YORKSHIRES — Spring  boars  from  large  littens.  Wean¬ 
ling  pigs  and  tried  sow's.  Pinelma  Farm,  Lawrenceville, 
New  Y'ork. 


HEREFORD  HOGS.  High  Winning  Herd,  1948  National 
Sliow,  Illinois  and  Ohio  State  Fairs.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  Illustrated  Circular.  Y’alehurst  Farms,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  L.  B.  Underwood 
Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia  482M3. 


BEAGLE,  Fox.  Coon  hounds.  Shepherds.  Collies.  Cir-- 
cular  free.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  I’enna. 


FARM  RAISED  shepherds — Arthur  Gilson,  DeKalb 
Junction.  Now  York. 


GENUINE  German  police  pups,  big  boned  greys.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Stamp  appreciated.  E.  A.  Foote. 
The  I’oote  Hills.  Unionville,  New  Y'ork. 


SAINT  BERNARD  Puppies.  Registered.  Beautiful. 
Massive.  Dr.  Stewart  Gay,  22  Summit  Ave.,  Montlcello, 
New  Y’ork.  Tel.  2099. 


PEDIGREED  Collie  I’tips.  Beautiful,  Intelligent.  Ideal 
companions.  Championship  breeding.  Males  $35.00. 
Females  $30.00.  Unpedigroed  pups  $10.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Eight  Airedale  Pups  eligible  for  regis¬ 
try.  Airedales  love  to  hunt  rabbits — woodchucks  and 
skunks.  Good  watch  dogs  too.  Price  $25.  Last '  litter 
went  to  New  Jersey,  I’ennsylvania.  Vermont,  New  Y'ork. 
James  H.  Stone,  Shelter  Y'alley  Farm,  Marcellus,  New 
Y'ork. 


DISPERSAL  S.YLE — A.K.C.  Cocker  Spaniels,  St.  Ber¬ 
nards,  Collies,  cross  bred  heeler  Collie  Shepherds.  Col¬ 
lie  Bernards.  Terms.  Sunday  business  not  encouraged. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone,  Tel. 
2161,  Andes,  New  Y’ork. 


GET  a  Long  Little  Doggie— (Small  Dachshunds) — And 
be  glad  you  chose  this  lovable,  rugged  little  fellow — 
Short-haired — odorle.ss — children’s  pets — Good  hunters, 
too.  Reasonable.  A.K.C.  Mrs.  Claude  Fuller,  Fillmore. 
New  Y'ork. 


1*UI‘1’IES  YY  antcd  —  I’edigreed — non-Pedigreed — Cocker 
Spaniels — Police; — etc.  Ivindly  state  lowest  price.  Y'’. 
Casson,  444  E.  187  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 


BEAGLES,  rabbit  hounds,  fuU  trained,  farm  raised. 
$40  each.  Peter  La.sco,  Forest  City,  I’enna. 


POULTRY 


HATCHING  this  summer  lor  meat  producers,  the  well 
known  Nichols  strain  of  New  Uamps  and  Christie 
Barred  Rocks  In  one  of  New  York  State’s  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Also  Red  Rocks  for  eggs 
and  meat.  Write  or  call  for  dates  and  prices.  Ball 
Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm.  Owego.  Tioga  County. 
New  York. 


MARSHALL’S  ROCK  RED  CROSSES  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  selected  farm-proved  breeding  produce  large 
healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  PuU- 
orum-CIean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  today 
Marshall  Brothers.  Mecklenburg  Road.  li.  D  5-A 
Ithaca.  New  York,  Phone  9082. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine  Is  a  name 
(0  consider.  25  years  breeding  Leghorns  Ell  B.  Bodine 
&  Son.  Chemung.  Box  20.  New  York 


WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921. 
I'amous  for  their  hardiness  and  high  production.  Write 
foi  price  list.  Charles  U.  Weidner  and  _  Son.  West 
Shokan.  Rte.  2,  New  York. 


POULTRY 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  Large  Birds, 
Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Walter  S. 
Rjch  &  Son,  Hobart.  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


READY  TO  LAY  white  leghorn  pullets.  Excellent  pro¬ 
ducers  of  large  white  eggs,  reasonably  priced.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dr.vden,  New  Y'ork. 


CAPON  Pellets  100— $6.00;  1,000— $47.50;  5,000  — 
$200.00.  Implantor  $1.75.  Turkey  bits  100 — $.50;  1.000 — 
$2.50.  Pliers  $.50.  Chicken  Rooks,  Sidney,  New  York. 


EQUIPMENT 


ATTENTION  FARMERS— Machinery  Dealers.  New  and 
used  inachinery — every  make  and  model.  Phil  Gardiner, 
Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Phone  5-6911.  Now  cheaper  place 
to  buy  tractors,  combines,  balers,  anything,  any  make, 
considerably  below  list  mostly.  Send  orders  for  future 
or  immediate  delivery.  Also,  will  buy. 


SKYLINE  Forage  Cutter  &  Blower — Used  for  six  silos. 
Works  perfect  in  corn.  Price  reasonable.  Jesse  Ham¬ 
ilton,  R.  No.  1,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — Corn  pickers,  corn  binders,  side  rakes, 
balers,  below  list  prices.  New  and  tised  New  Idea,  Joint 
Deere.  General,  all  others.  New,  New  Holland  $2150, 
baler  twine  $9.60  bale.  Also,  will  buy.  Phil  Gardiner. 
Mullica  Hill.  New  Jersey.  I’hone  5-6911. 


FERTILIZER  and  Lime  Broadcaster,  8  foot,  $86.00. 
Sizes  (3-14)  footf  Write  for  details.  C.  Mampe, 
Swedesboro.  New  Jersey. 


POWER  S.YYVS — A  few  real  itargains  in  slightly  used 
one  and  two  man  power  chain  saws.  Write  l!bx  1025, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


MILK  CAN  HOIST,  a  .small  surplus  bomb  lioi.st,  350 
poimd  capacity,  IS  foot  lift,  complete  with  overliead 
Iiook.  $12.85  postpaid.  Literature  available.  Ireland  & 
Vice,  Box  140AA.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SALE — Used  1  season  Ylodel  P  Case  Corn  Picker,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  reasonable.  Carl  House,  Caledonia, 
New  York,  I’hone  Avon  5843. 

SAVE  MONEY  by  using  the  Automatic  Egg  Maid 
Community  Hens  Nests.  Dean  M.  Barber,  Distributor, 
Skaneateles,  New  Y'ork. 


NEW  30”  7  11.  P.  Chain  Saws,  $360.  C.  Loomis, 
Bainbridge,  New  Y'ork. 


SEI’^UIATOR  BARGAIN.  Surplus  new  all-electric  CO 
cycle  110  volt  800  pound  American  Cream  Separators, 
originally  $143.00.  Now  only  $49.50  while  they  last. 
Y'ou  save  $93.50.  Send  cash  with  order.  We  pay  the 
freight.  Guaranteed.  Blakeley  Dairyfarm  Corporation, 
Bainbridge,  New  Y'ork. 


NEW  DAISY'  Automatic  Cliickcn  YVater  Fountains 
eompleto  witli  pipe  connections  and  dirt  shield,  cast 
iron  construction  witli  Ivrass  float  and  water  height  con¬ 
trol  valve.  Wgt.  18  lbs.  Regular  $8.50  value.  Now 
yours  for  only  $2.95  ea.  P.O.B.  Surplus  Sales,  224- 
24th  Street,  Niagara  Falls.  Now  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


ONCE  IN  A  BLUE  MOON  Bargain!  62  acre  farm— 
50  acres  fertile  tractor  land.  Located  near  hard  State 
highway,  few  minutes  to  town  and  city.  Good  7-room 
house,  barn,  poultry  house,  otlier  buildings.  Owner  must 
sell  and  will  include  3  milk  cows,  3  heifers,  bull, 
team  of  horses,  all  farm  tools  and  crops.  Full  price 
$2,200  cash.  See  free  detailed  descriptions  of  other 
small  and  large  farm  bargain.^,  Jackson  Realty,  201 
Y'ork  Avenue.  Towanda,  Pennsylvania. 


FARMS — HOMES:  catalog  2790  Bargains;  mailed 
FREE.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
New  Y'ork. 


NEW  Farm  list.  Ready  to  mail.  Some  real  good  farms. 
Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  New  York. 


FARMS— Gas  Stations — Hotels.  400-acre  dairy  farm 
equipped,  large  income.  200-acrcs  equipped,  40  stock. 
130-acrcs,  tools,  crops,  $7000.  40-acres,  $3000 — $1500 
down.  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  New  York.  Phone 
46-224. 


SELL  OR  LEASE — Completely  modernized  Country 
Market — home — busy  State  Highway.  Small  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Easy  tcriris.  Facer  Farm  Market.  Route  96, 
Phelps,  New  York. 


114  ACRES  tractorland-  on  Lockport  road.  Large  barn 
with  20  stanchion  cow  barn  attached,  new  14’  silo,  good 
9-room  house,  new  modern  kitchen  and  bath.  Make  an 
offer.  Harold  M.  Kellogg,  Oaifleld,  N.  Y. 


174  &  242  ACRE  adjoining  farms  on  gravel  road,  mile 
from  highway,  stock  and  tools,  both  good  buildings, 
silos,  electricity,  plenty  water,  $5000  and  $8000.  Wm. 
Stiegler,  Angelica,  New  Y'ork. 


FOR  SALE — 210  acre  Dairy  and  Chicken  farm  now 
sending  milk.  On  Cayuga  Lake.  Electricity,  telephone, 
drilled  well,  18-room  cinder  block  chicken  house.  Low 
rent  to  responsible  tenant.  Dates  Chevrolet  Co.,  Gro¬ 
ton,  New  Y'ork. 


OUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  OATE5 

October  1  Issue . 

...Closes  Sept.  16 

October  15  Issue... 

...Closes  Sept.  30 

Nov.  5  Issue . 

. Cloves  Oct.  21 

Nov.  19  Issue . 

"  - — 

PLANTS 


EVERGREEN  LINING-OUT  STOCK.  Transplants  and 
Seyillings.  Pine.  Spruce.  Fir.  Canadian  Hemlock.  Ar- 
borvitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas  trees. 
Windbreaks,  Hedges.  Ornamentals.  Forestry.  Prices  low 
as  2o  each  on  quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 
Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries.  Dept.  AA.  Johnstown,  Pa! 

STR.AWBERIIY  Plants — Everbearing,  $5,00  per  100, 
Catskill,  Sparkle,  Premier  $3.50.  State  inspected.  Ship! 
ped  express  collect.  Facer  Farm  Market,  Phelps.  New 
York. 


flARDY  Vermont  State  Inspected  Latham  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  for  October  planting;  large  size  $5.00  for 
50,  $9.00  for  WO,  $75.00  for  1,000,  po.stpaid.  Smaller 
size  >/2  price.  Fall  planting  is  successful.  Glenn  L. 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  LEATHERCRAI'T  in  your  own  home.  Exclu¬ 
sive  course  teaches  fundamentals  of  leatherworking,  use 
of  tools,  designing  for  leather,  development  of  idea.s. 
Tools  and  material  ftiinished.  Approved  by  experts.  Not 
a  "kit”  course.  Taught  by  school  devoted  entirely  to 
instruction  in  homecrafts.  Learn  tliis  enjoyable  and 
profitable  craft  ttie  right  way.  YVrite  now  for  full  details 
to  Hud.soncrafters.  Dept.  A,  llud-son,  Ohio. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  by  tractor  trailer.  Call  between  5  to  7  P.  M. 
J.  W.  Christman.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y..  R.D.  No.  4 
Telephone;  48-282. 


FRUIT 


AT’PLES — Sprayed  ten  times.  Get  yours  at  farm  prico.s. 
Busliel  or  truck  load.  No  Sunday  sales.  Strong  Fruit 
Farm,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y’.  I’hone  Waterloo  3S2J2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LADIES  DRESSES  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women,  chil¬ 
dren’s.  Wool  Sweaters  99o.  Rubbers,  boots  Men’s 
work  clothing,  shoes.  Shirts,  underwear,  coats,  macki¬ 
naws.  housed res.ses,  hose,  skirts,  blouses.  Blankets  $1.69. 
bedspreads  $1.99,  towels  35c.  Housefumishings.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  419  63rd  Street. 
Dept.  AA.  West  New  Y'ork.  New  Jersey. 


SHKLIiCllAFT- beautiful  brooch  and  earring  sets  $l..'i(t 
(live  color  of  flowers  preferred.  Make  wonderful  gifts. 
Send  for  list.  Mrs.  P.  S.  King,  R.D.  1,  Romulus,  N.  Y’. 


QUILTING  Material — Silks,  f'orduroy,  Prints,  Velve¬ 
teen,  Rug  Strips,  Rilthon  Remnants,  Hosiery.  2  Pomiiis 
Prints  and  Pattern  Book  $1.00  postpaid.  Wayne  Fo.\, 
I’leasantville,  New  Jersey. 


SAY'E  Money — Ladies  wliite  hankie.s,  12x12,  fine  cot¬ 
ton.  hemstitched,  only  $1.00  dozen  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Evans  Company,  Berlin,  New 
Hampshire. 


HONEY 


HONEY — Choice  clover — new  crop.  New  York’s  finest 
flavored  honey  S  ibs.  $1.45 — case  of  six  5-lb.  paits 
$7.38  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb. ,  can  $9.00  P.O.B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiarife.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fancy  white  clover  $8.50  per  60  lb.  can,  clover 
Autumn  flowers  good  flavor,  $7.00.  J.  G.  Burtis. 
Marietta,  New  Y'ork. 


HONEY' — ^Delicious  Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat  New 
Crop.  5  Ib.s.,  .$1.25  postpaid  3rd.  zone.  0-5  Ib.  pails, 
$6.00,  60  lb.  cans  $7. £4)  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  Y'ork. 


EMPLOYMENT 


WANTED — Ambitious  sales  representative  with  agricul¬ 
tural  backgroimd  desired  by  old  established  Eastern 
concern  to  call  on  farm  implement  dealers  in  Eastf^m 
New  York  State.  Kindly  state  busine.ss  experience,  give 
references  and  age.  I’revioiis  farm  implement  sales  ex¬ 
perience  is  a  requi.site.  Le  Roy  Plow  Company.  Le  Roy. 
New  Y'ork. 

FARM  MANAGER.  Opportunity  on  modern  Central 
New  York  dairy  farm.  Living  and  working  conditions 
tops.  Job  open  later  in  year.  Write  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Bo.x  514-U.  Ithaca,  New  Y'ork. 


SALESMEN  WANTED— Old  established  Arm  wants 
energetic  reliable  men  to  sell  quality  line  of  Mineral 
Feed  Supplements,  Dairy  Cleansers.  Disinfectants,  In¬ 
secticides,  Udder  Ointment,  etc.  Knowledge  of  live¬ 
stock  and  dairying  essential.  Full  or  part  time,  pro¬ 
tected  territories,  liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter 
Co.,  Inc.,  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  dairyman  to  operate 
well  equipped  farm  in  Central  New  York.  Give  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  references,  YVrite  American  Agriculturis  , 
Box  514-X,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


/ 


McGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses, 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
I’ullorum  clean  U.  8.  and  N.  Y,  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms 
Maine,  New  York. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  In  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorus  hold  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
vou  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Route  3-A,  Ithaca.  Now  York. 


ZISIJIER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorus.  Reds.  Cross¬ 
es  They  live,  the.v  lay,  they  pay.  Satlstaouon  guaran¬ 
teed.  Details  on  requesL  Chester  G  Zimmer.  Box  C. 
Gallupville.  N.  Y. 


IIICHQUALITY  LEGHORNS.  Our  38th  vear.  18,000 
Birds  PuUorum-clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Leglioius  at  1947-48  Western 
N.  Y.  lest.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Rich  Poultry 
h'urms,  Wallace  U.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  N.  Y. 


WEBSTER— 1485  Slate  Road;  70  acres,  creek,  7  room 
liouse,  bath,  running  water,  large  cow  barn,  silo.  Sev- 
cial  building  lots.  Ray  Miller,  1580  Ridge  Road, 
Webster,  New  York. 


ROUTE  104,  Gentleman’s  estate,  40  acres,  young  peach 
orchard,  8  room  modern  house,  2  baths.  Could  be  con¬ 
verted  two  family.  Suitable  for  cattle  buyer,  cow  barn, 
slaughter  house.  Raymond  MiUer,  1580  Ridge  Road, 
Webster,  New  York. 


SEEDS 


WHEAT— 595  Certified.  Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sons.  Lud- 
lowviUe,  New  York.  Phone— Lansing  44526. 


BULBS 


GENl'INE  Imported  Holland  Bulbs  for  Fall  planting. 
Tulips,  Daffodils,  H.vacinths,  Crocus.  Dutch  Iris.  Lilies, 
Etc.  Send  for  free  folder  illustrated  in  colors.  Howard 

GUlct,  Box  A,  New  Lebanon,  New  Y'ork. 

\ 


V  AGENTS  WANTED _ 

WRISTWATCHES,  Nylons,  Neckties.  Typewriters,  Cam 
eras.  Blades,  Rugs.  Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. 


_ AUTOMOTIVE 

AUTOMOBILES  and  trucEs  wanted  for  cash,  new  or 
used,  any  make.  Also  several  for  sale.  I’liil  Gardmer, 
Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  TUone  5-0911. 


Uiai  you  saw  tue 
product  advertised  id 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  youi  local  dealer 


k. 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


pared  by  farmers’  wives,  daughters, 
sweethearts  and  friends;  or  they  came 
to  bid  at  the  auctions  of  “everything 
donated,”  from  livestock  to  stoves  and 
old  suspenders;  or  perhaps  they  came 
for  wholesome  entertainment  such  as 
games  put  on  by  the  “young  farmers,” 
square  dancing,  tractor  competition, 
etc;  but  mostly  it  seemed  they  came 
to  meet  friends  and  enjoy  folks. 


UR  livestock  prices  continue 
their  merry  whirl.  Hogs 
break  over  $3.00  a  hundred 
in  three  days  —  a  loss  of  at 
least  $6.00  a  head  on  between 
200,000  to  300,000  hogs  marketed.  The 
very  next  day,  they  go  up  a  dollar  or 
more  a  hundredweight.  That’s  high 
finance  and  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
breaks  farmers,  small  packers,  and 
everyone  else  who  hasn’t  millions  in 
reserve. 

This  actual  happening  within  the 
last  ten  days  prior  to  my  writing  this 
is  a  fair  example  of  the  reason  for  the 
unsettled  thinking  of  us  all.  No  one 
knows  what  to  expect  or  what  to  do 
about  it.  It  is  approaching  the  season 
to  get  our  feeders,  heifers,  steers,  lambs 
or  pigs  for  winter  feeding.  Never  have 
there  been  so  many  conflicting  realities 
to  contend  with. 


Feed  Costs  Uncertain 

Take  corn.  I  have  just  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Mid-West,  which  reads: 
“Our  corn  crop  is  magnificent.  No  oth¬ 
er  word  expresses  the  situation  this 
year.”  Now,  we  who  buy  so  much  feed 
still  have  no  way  of  figuring  what  corn 
or  any  other  feed  will  be  worth.  The 
government  can  make  or  break  our 
feed  costs  over  night,  and  probably 
will.  Try  to  figure  that  one  out  —  I 
can’t. 

Generally  speaking,  howevej-,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  picture  to  raise  live¬ 
stock  or  feed  prices  this  fall.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  a  matter  of  trying  to 
figure  out  what  prices  will  do  on  the 
way  down  and  how  far  down  they  will 
go,  or  whether  they  will  remain 
“steady.” 

Outstanding  Cowperation 

Farmers  can  work  together  in  spite 
of  talk  to  the  contrary.  I  have  seen 
this  past  week,  right  here  at  home,  a 
community  of  farmers  put  on  a  two- 
day  “Farmers’  Round-Up.”  This  was 
attended  by  a  reported  20,000  people 
in  this  town  of  about  17,000  popula¬ 
tion  (Batavia,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.). 
It  was  all  done  without  hired  help  or 
paid  concessions,  and  was  therefore  a 
true  example  of  the  revival  of  the  old- 
time  County  Fair. 

Held  on  two  donated  30-acre  fields 
(which  are  going  into  potatoes  next 
spring  for  Bob  Call  and  Bert  Harloff), 
it  was  just  outside  of  town.  Without 
horse  racing,  ferris  wheels  or  “shows,” 
folks  flocked  in— admission-free  —  to 
see  the  educational  exhibits,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  brought  in  by  local  dealers, 
nierchants’  displays,  and  food,  home- 
niaking  and  4-H  exhibits;  or  they  came 
for  a  farm  meal  and  barbecue,  all  pre- 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


8TH  NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SALE 
tobleskill,  N.  Y.,  Fair  Grounds,  Sat.  Oct.  1st. 

'6  Cows — Their  rec.  ave.  . --  IO,99bM,  4.25%  468F. 

16  1st.  Calf  Heifers — Jlam  rec.  ave.  I0,687M,  4.20%  449F. 
27  Bred  Heifers — Dam  rec.  ave.  II,409M,  4.30%  491  F. 
25  Heifer  Calves — Dam  rec.  ave.  (I,I20M,  4.24%  472F. 

6  Bulls — Dam  rec.  ave .  |I,468M.  4,28%  490F. 

The  Majority  are  daughters  of  App.  or  proven  sires.  All 
*10  representative  of  top-notch  production  bloodlines. 
Many  from  Bang’s  accr’d.  herds.  Majority  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated.  All  TB  and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated 
snainst  Shipping  Fever  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  CO.  CLUB  SALE 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  Fair  Grounds,  Oct.  5th. 

A  hand  picked  offering  of  25  Cows,  15  Bred  Heifers,  3 
Yearlings,  3  Bulls.  Majority  fresh  or  due  near  sale 
hate.  You  can  always  get  mbre  for  your  money  at  this 
**le.  Majority  Vaccinated.  All  TB  and  Blood  Tested 
Within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 


CLINTON-FRANKLIN-ESSEX  CLUB  SALE 

Louden  Farm,  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8th. 

A  “bred  for  production’’  offering.  10  Approved  and 
hroven  sires  have  daughters  selling.  24  Cows,  19-lst. 

Heifers,  10  Bred  Heifers,  9  Open  Heifers,  4  Top 
“Ulls.  All  TB  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days. 

,  for  Catalogs  Write 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  22,  Brandon,  Vt. 


To  Help  the  UommunUy 

Calves,  for  example,  were  donated  by 
dairy  farmers  for  the  auction  —  some 
good  ones  and  some  not  so  good  —  but 
anyway  the  best  one  brought  $270,  and 
about  fifty  were  given  and  sold.  These 
calves  were  given,  not  to  enrich  their 
owners,  but  to  enrich  the  community 
as  well  as  to  aid  in  the  continuance  of 
a  Farm  and  Home  Center  Building 
which  carries  a  mortgage.  This  build¬ 
ing,  a  big  old  house  which  has  been 
remodeled,  serves  for  farm  offices, 
meeting  rooms  for  farm  groups,  for 
4-H  Clubs,  modern  kitchen,  etc.,  etc.  A 
fine  thing,  and  that  mortgage  got  a 
real  dent  knocked  into  it. 

This  is  just  another  proof  that  indi¬ 
vidual  effort,  group  effort,  community 
spirit  and  democratic  principles  can  do 
more  than  paid  concessions,  even  with 
so-called  government  money. 

—  A.A.  — 


New  Type  Milk  Cooler 


Anew  type  of  farm  milk  cooler, 
shown  above,  which  is  loaded  from 
the  side,  eliminating  the  heavy  lifting 
of  milk  cans,  has  been  tested  and  found 
satisfactory  by  Richard  March,  In¬ 
structor  in  Dairy  Industry  at  Cornell 
University.  The  unit  sprays  the  cans 
with  ice  water  for  the  initial  cooling 
period,  and  the  duration  of  this  spray 
is  controlled  by  a  time  clock.  After  that 
period,  the  cans  are  kept  as  in  custo¬ 
mary  refrigeration. 

—  A.A.  — 

FLY  TO  ELUADOll 

Eighty-five  registered  Corriedale 
sheep  from  the  flock  of  Floyd  Chil¬ 
dress,  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  were  ship¬ 
ped  to  Ecuador  by  air  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  in  August.  The  43  rams  and  42 
ewes,  all  yearlings,  have  been  consign¬ 
ed  to  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Aguay  in 
Cuenca.  Ecuador,  and  will  be  used  as 
a  foundation  flock  of  Corriedales  on  a 
large  ranch  situated  near  Cuenca. 

—  A.A.  — 

FARROWING  CRATE 
PLANS  STILL  AVAILARLE 

Last  year,  H.  E.  Babcock  printed  on 
his  Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff  page 
plans  and  pictures  for  a  pig  farrowing 
crate  that  greatly  reduced  mortality  at 
farrowing  time.  Five  hundred  sixty- 
nine  farmers  in  the  Northeast  wrote  in 
for  these  plans  last  year.  We  still  have 
a  few  left.  If  you’d  like  to  have  a  plan, 
please  enclose  25  cents  with  your  re¬ 
quest  and  send  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Dept.  P-F,  Box  367  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

14th  ANNUAL  SALE 

October  4th  at  Hartland,  Vt.  Fairgrounds 

Selling:  about  65  head  of  Vermont’s  best  with  90%  being  fresh  or  close 
up.  Several  have  records  of  450  to  550  lbs.  fat  up  here  in  the  hills.  The 
best  pedigrees  possible.  We  point  with  great  pride  to  our  past  animals 
that  have  gone  places  for  their  new  owners.  No  culls  in  these  sales  but 
the  majority  of  the  buyers  are  “repeats.”  Try  it  once  and  you’ll  come 
back,  you’ll  want  a  catalog  just  to  see  how  we  have  bled  ourselves  to 
keep  this  sale  up  to  its  great  reputation.  Send  to  the  sales  manager  for 
one  now. 

"MORT"  GRANGER,  Auctioneer  GEORGE  RICKER,  Sales  Mgr. 
Thomsonville,  Conn.  Groton,  Vermont 


4tli  Annual  Consignment  Sale 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 
JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB,  Inc. 

Meridale  Fdrms  Sale  Pavilion, 
Meredith,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER  24th,  1949 

so  Pure  Breds  carefully  selected  con¬ 
sisting  of  cows  and  first  calf  heifers 
fresh  or  close  up,  calves  and  bulls  un¬ 
der  18  mos.  of  age.  The  Pure  Breds 
will  be  sold  beginning  promptly  at 
12:30  P.  M. 

15  High  Class  Grades  will  be  sold  at 
10:30  A.  M. 

Spend  the  day  again  at  Meridale  Farms. 
Plenty  space  available  in  the  pavilion 
in  case  of  rain.  Lunch  sold  at  the 
pavilion  at  11:30  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Meredith  Community  Aid. 

Write  for  catalogue  to  A.  M.  Thomson, 
Walton,  N.  Y,,  Sales  Manager.  Geo.  C. 
Rich,  Pres.,  Roy  Mauger,  Vice  Pres., 
Wm.  J.  Hyzer,  Sec'y-Treas.,  L.  A. 
Shubert,  Auctioneer. 


New  York  Milking  Shorthorn 
BREEDERS 

Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 

4.5  Head  carefully  selected  foundation  fe¬ 
males.  A  few  bulls. 

Fair  Grounds.  Palmyra.  N.  Y.,  Thursday, 
Sept.  29,  1949,  1:00  P.  .\I. 

This  sale  is  the  answer  to  where  you  can 
buy  foundation  stock.  For  catalog  write  to 

D.  H.  CANDE,  Dalton,  Mass. 

Safe  Manager 

O.  M.  EDWARDS,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
Secretary 


THIRD  ANNUAL  SALE 
CAPITOL  DISTRICT 
JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Friday,  October  14,  1949,  1  P.  M. 
Altamont  Fair  Grounds,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

45  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Open  and  bred  heifers.  Milking  and  fall 
freshening  cows.  All  animals  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  from  proven  ancestry  and 
are  out  of  the  leading  Jersey  Herds  in 
the  Capitol  District. 

GEORGE  RICKER,  Sales  Manager, 
Groton,  Vermont. 

L.  A.  SHUBERT,  Auctioneer, 

Franklin,  New  York. 

For  Catalog  write 

Mrs.  Gleason  A.  White,  Secretary, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Duanesburg,  New  York. 


245th  BIG  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

OCTOBER  5th.  and  6th. 

250  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated,  manv 
eligible  for  shipment  anywhere. 

IT'S  THE  BIGGEST  HOLSTEIN  SALE  EVENT  IN  THE 
EAST  THIS  FALL. 

200  fresh  and  close  springers;  30  bulls,  ready 
for  service;  20  Bred  and  Open  Heifers;  many 
young  calves  sell  following  their  dams  of 
both  sex. 

AMERICA'S  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  HOLSTEIN 
MARKET  PLACE. 

Such  a  large  number  guarantees  you  many  bargains. 
All  sell  to  bo  as  represented.  Sale  starts  at  10:00 
A.  M.  each  morning. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


2nd  Annual  Wayne-Ontario  Club  Sale 

55  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26 
Fair  Grounds,  PALMYRA,  N.  Y.,  on  Route  31 
and  25  miles  east  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

From  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  blood  tested,  many  Ap¬ 
proved  to  go  into  any  State,  nearly  all  are  calfhood 
vaccinated. 

W.  D.  BROWN,  Sec’y.  of  New  York  Holstein  Ass’n.. 
nersonally  selected  this  offering,  unexcelled  in  quality 
from  leading  herds. 

44  Fresh  and  Close  (over  half  first  calf  heif¬ 
ers);  7  Open  Yearlings;  4  Bulls  from  well- 
known  herds  out  of  high  record  dams. 

Sale  starts  at  noon,  held  in  large  tent.  REMEMBER— 
IT’S  THE  BEST  IN  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS.  All 
selling  without  reservation. 

George  Durkee,  Club  President.  Clifton  Springs.  N.  Y. 

Safes  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R,  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


6th  ST.  LAWRENCE  CLUB  SALE 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24 
Fair  Grounds,  GOUVERNEUR,  N.  Y.,  on  U.  S. 
Route  11,  37  miles  north  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Healthy  on  all  tests,  many  eligible  for  any  State. 

56  First  Calf  Heifers  and  Young  Cows,  fresh 
or  due  at  sale  time;  7  Service  Age  Bulls,  a 
few  choice  yearlings  and  heifer  calves. 

Selected  from  32  loading  herds  in  this  pioneer  Holstein 
County.  COMK  TO  THIS  SALE— You  will  save  money. 

ALWAYS  MANY  BARGAINS  IN  THESE  EXTREME 
NORTH  COUNTRY  SALES.  Every  animal  sold  to  be 
as  represented. 

R,  M.  Thompson,  Jr.,  President,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


2ND  CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28 
45  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

All  fresh  or  due  at  sale  time.  Blood  tested,  calfhood 
vaccinated,  many  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  state. 
Personally  selected  from  30  leading  herds  of  this  noted 
Western  New  York  Holstein  county  by  Adrian  T. 
Personius.  FAIR  GROUNDS,  DUNKIRK,  N.  Y..  on 
Route  5,  43  miles  south  of  Buffalo.  Many  have  excel¬ 
lent  production  records  up  to  860  lb.  fat.  FOR  THE 
BEST  IN  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS,  Come  to  this 
sale  in  big  tent  at  12:00  Noon. 

Mark  Haskins,  Chairman,  Sale  Com.,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


rnrr  "breeding 

tl\CC  GUERNSEY  CATTLE" 


Send  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
960  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


nth  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CLUB  SALE 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1 

Fair  Grounds,  RHINEBECK,  N.  Y.,  which  is  17  miles 
north  of  Poughkeepsie.  New  York. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
(Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated,  many 
eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State.) 

An  all-hand  picked  offering  from  leading  herds  of 
Eastern  New  York,  featuring  fresh  and  close  springing 
young  cows  and  first  calf  heifers.  Sale  held  under 
cover  at  11:00  A.  M.  Huntting  C.  Winans.  Chairman. 
Sale  Comm.,  Pino  Plains.  New  York. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER-THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoofeonditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle — $  1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  6,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Natj tor's 

LINITE 


4TH  DELAWARE  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3 

Fair  Grounds,  WALTON,  N.  Y..  which  is  20  miles 
southeast  of  Sidney.  New  York. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
57  Fresh  and  Close  Springers — about  '/i  first  calf 
heifers.  3  Service  Age  Bulls. 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated,  many  can 
go  anywhere.  A  personally  selected  offering  by  Adrian 
Personius  and  local  sale  committee. 

VERY,  VERY  CHOICE  FOR  QUALITY,  several  with 
production  records  from  400  to  over  500  lb.  fat.  Sale  at 
11:00  A.  M.,  in  big  tent.  Sheldon  Merritt.  Chairman 
Sale  Committee,  Delhi,  New  York. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 
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Shiek- Shack 

By  M.  R.  Housekeeper 


rOBEVVOBD 

With  this  issue,  we  are  commencing' 
another  short  serial  story  taken  from  the 
pages  of  the  old  YOUTH’S  COMPANION, 
long  out  of  print.  SHICK-SHACK  is  an 
exciting  tale,  in  two  parts,  with  a  most 
surprising  ending. 


CHAPTER  I 

nN  ONE  of  the  most  beautiful 
districts  of  Central  Illinois 
there  stands  a  round-topped 
hill  or  “bluff”  called  Shick- 
Shack  Knob.  This  hill  derived 
its  name  from  a  chief  of  the  Pottawa¬ 
tomie  tribe,  well  known  to  the  early 
settlers,  whose  village  once  stood  at 
its  foot,  or  straggled  up  its  slope. 

The  country  had  been  the  home  of 
the  Kaskaskias,  the  Kickapoos,  the 
Pottawatomies,  and  other  kindred 
tribes  of  the  great  Algonquin  nation, 
and  they  were  not  completely  dispos¬ 
sessed  by  the  crowding  whites  until,  in 
1820,  a  government  commission  nego¬ 
tiated  a  treaty  with  the  remaining 
remnant  for  the  final  cession  of  a  large 
tract  to  which  they  still  asserted  a 
claim. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this  tract 
was  known  as  the  “Sangamo  country,” 
and  out  of  it  eight  or  ten  of  the  finest 
counties  of  Illinois  have  since  been 
formed. 

After  this  treaty  the  Indians  slowly 
and  reluctantly  withdrew  from  the 
State;  but  as  late  as  1830  many  still 
remained,  and  had  become,  after  a 
fashion,  civilized — the  chief  trouble 
they  gave  the  whites  being  their  habit 
of  begging. 

Not  many  years  after  the  opening 
of  the  Sangamo  country  to  legal  settle¬ 
ment,  two  pioneer  families  came  from 
Kentucky  together  and  erected  their 
cabins  as  near  to  each  other  as  the 
location  of  their  claims  allowed.  The 
price  of  government  lands  in  the  new 
country  was  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an 
acre;  but  small  as  was  the  price,  few 
of  the  settlers  who  flocked  to  it  pos¬ 
sessed  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  in 
cash,  and  the  early  entries  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  eighty  acres  which  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  would  buy. 

Every  settler  desired  to  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  as  much  as  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  or  a  “quarter  section,”  and 
almost  invariably  did  so  as  soon  as  his 
means  made  a  further  entry  possible. 
It  became  from  the  first,  therefore,  a 
point  of  honor  among  the  pioneers  to 
respect  the  moral  claim  of  each  settler 
to  the  eighty  acres  of  land  on  each 
side  of  the  eighty  which  he  had  settled 
upon;  and  it  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  dishonorable  acts  of  which  one 
could  be  guilty  to  enter  this  land,  un¬ 
less  the  settler  who  had  .established 
this  moral  claim  waived  his  right  to  it. 

The  two  Kentuckians,  whose  names 
were  Richard  Monkton  and  Thomas 
Phipps,  entered  their  eighty  acres  each 
on  adjacent  sections  of  the  rich  bot¬ 
tom-land  of  the  Sangamon,  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluffs,  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
river. 

Immediately  south  of  Monkton's 
claim  rose  Shick-Shack  Knob  in  the 


midst  of  an  “eighty”  which  Monkton 
had  determined  to  add  to  the  land  he 
already  occupied. 

He  was  an  intelligent  and  industri¬ 
ous  man,  a  little  over  forty  years  of 
age,  of  a  superior  class,  who  had  re¬ 
solved  to  establish  himself  anew  in  life 
under  conditions  more  congenial  than 
he  found  at  home.  He  had  established 
himself  bravely  in  the  new  country, 
but  a  fever  which  attacked  him  two 
years  after  his  settlement  in  Illinois 
had  broken  his  health. 

The  Monktons  had  been  in  Illinois 
three  years  when  one  evening  in 
March,  when  the  darkness  had  closed 
in  early  after  a  gloomy  day  of  raw 
east  wind  and  intermittent  rain,  the 
family  sat  about  a  crackling  fire  upon 
the  hearth  in  their  cabin.  The  room  in 
which  they  sat  was  their  kitchen  and 
their,  sole  livingroom.  Monkton,  sitting 
before  the  fire  in  a  cushioned  chair, 
rested  one  leg  upon  a  cushioned  stool, 
for  the  cold  east  wind  had  brought  his 
rheumatism  sharply  upon  him. 

Near  him  sat  his  wife  and  her  two 
little  daughters  who  were  hard  at 
work  shelling  corn  for  the  mill;  and  a 
little  beyond  her  sat  their  son  Dick, 
seventeen  years  old. 

Father  and  son  were  busy,  each  with 
a  scrap  of  paper  and  a  quill  pen,  upon 
a  computation  to  determine  how  large 
a  crib  they  should  need  to  hold  six¬ 
teen  hundred  bushels  of  corn. 

“Eight  feet  wide,  thirty  feet  long, 
ten  feet  high,  and  flaring  a  little  will 
do,  father,  won’t  it?”  Dick  asked. 

“Yes,  I  think  it  will.  That  is  just 
about  what  I  made  it,”  answered  Mr. 
Monkton.  “That  will  certainly  be  large 
enough,  more  than  enough,  for  all  we 
can  raise  this  year,  even  if  we  put  the 
forty-acre  piece  of  bluff  land  in  corn, 
as  we  talked  of  doing.  We  shall  surely 
be  able  to  enter  the  south  eighty  by 
the  time  the  crop  is  ready  to  gather.” 

“Has  your  Eastern  friend  made  up 
his  mind  how  much  land  he  will  enter 
and  where  he  will  locate  it?”  asked 
Mrs.  Monkton. 

“I  think  not.  He  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
able  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  or  he 
won’t  let  me  know  it  if  he  does.  So  far 
as  I  understand  him,  he  sees  none  that 
suits  him  so  well  as  my  land.  He 
seemed  to  have  such  a  hankering  after 
this  particular  quarter-section  that  I 
told  him  I’d  waive  my  claim  to  the 
forty  acres  east  of  the  bluff  on  the 
south  eighty.” 

“I  would  not  have  done  that,”  said 
Mrs.  Monkton,  in  a  tone  of  strong  dis¬ 
approval. 

She  was  a  bright-eyed,,  rosy-cheeked 
little  woman,  several  years  younger 
than  her  husband.  Her  alert  way  and 
positive  tones  were  in  contrast  with 
her  husband’s  appearance  of  illness 
and  weariness. 

“You  are  altogether  too  easy-tem¬ 
pered,  Richard,”  she  continued,  “you 
have  sacrificed  your  own  interests  to 
satisfy  a  mere  whim  of  this  stranger, 
who  does  not  seem  at  all  grateful  for 
anything  that  is  done  for  him.  There 
is  plenty  of  land  as  good  as  ours  that 
he  can  have  if  he  wants  it.  Why  en¬ 
courage  him  to  crowd  in  almost  up  to 
our  very  back  door?  I  don’t  think  he 
would  be  a  very  desirable  neighbor.” 


“Any  neighbors  are  desirable  in  a 
country  like  this — particularly  if  the 
Indians  should  become  troublesome, 
and  Tom  Phipps  says  there  is  danger 
of  it.” 

“Tom  Phipps  hac  prophesied  that 
the  Indians  would  be  upon  the  war¬ 
path  every  spring  since  we  have  been 
here.  I’m  not  afraid  of  them.  I’d  like  to 
see  the  Indians — ” 

She  stopped  abruptly,  and  the 
startled  cry  that  she  quickly  uttered 
was  echoed  with  greater  alarm  by  the 
two  little  girls  who  clung  to  her  skirts 
regardless  of  the  streams  of  com 
which  trickled  from  their  laps  as  they 
did  so. 

The  cabin  door  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  open.  With  a  dismal  moan  a 
blast  of  the  raw  outer  air  swept 
through  the  cabin;  and  with  it  entered 
a  tall,  dark  figure,  closely  followed  by 
a  smaller  one.  The  intruders  moved 
with  a  noiseless  step  and  stood  now 
in  dead  silence. 

Dick  Monkton  had  sprung  to  his  feet 
at  the  sound  of  his  mother’s  cry,  and 
Mr.  Monkton,  despite  his  lameness, 
also  essayed  to  rise. 

“You  ’fraid  of  me,  Monkton?”  said 
the  voice  of  the  foremost  figure.  “You 
don’t  know  your  friends?” 

Monkton  laughed.  “Quiet  the  chil¬ 
dren,  Rosa,”  he  said.  “Don’t  you  see 
that  you  needn’t  be  afraid  ?  It  is  Shick- 
Shack.” 

Then  in  a  sharper  tone  he  said  to 
the  Indian:  “Haven’t  you  learned 
enough  of  the  white  man’s  ways  yet, 
Shick-Shack,  to  know  that  it  is  uncivil 
to  enter  a  house  without  knocking  or 
asking  permission?  What  do  you 
want?” 

“Shick-Shack  asks  food  and  shelter 
of  his  white  brother,”  said  the  in¬ 
truder.  “He  tired  and  hungry,  and 
his  wife  and  her  child  cannot  walk 
more.  Give  us  food  and  let  us  rest  be¬ 
fore  your  fire.  When  the  sun  comes 
we  go  out  again,  and  go  to  our  own 
wigwam.” 

“What!”  exlaimed  Mrs.  Monkton, 
coming  quickly  forward.  “Is  that  your 


THESE  LITTLE  THINGS 


By  Mildred  Goff 

I  love  the  homely  little  things 
Of  every  day. 

The  hearth  fire  where  a  kettle  sings, 
A  kitten's  play. 

The  flicker  of  e  redbird's  wings 
When  skies  ore  grey. 

And  ©Id  brick  walls  where  ivies  wind 
Their  colored  strings. 

I  hope  the  future  will  be  kind. 

And  always  brings 

Me  some  small  corner  where  I'll  find 
These  little  things. 


wife?  And  has  she  a  child  with  her? 
Come  nearer  the  fire,  woman,  and  sit 
down.  You  must  be  cold  and  wet.  Why 
this  might  kill  the  child.  Take  it  out  of 
the  blanket  so  that  we  can  see  it.” 

“Al-lu-lah  no  talk  English,”  the  In¬ 
dian  woman  said.  But  she  seemed  to 
divine  what  had  been  said  to  her  for 
she  took  the  chair  her  hostess  offered, 
and  unfolding  the  shapeless  little 
bundle  she  had  carried  slung  over  her 
shoulders,  revealed  a  wizen-faced  baby 
seven  or  eight  months  old,  whose  eyes 
were  preternaturally  bright,  even  for 
an  Indian  baby. 

Its  quick,  wheezing  breath  betrayed 
to  the  experienced  matron  who  looked 
at  it  that  it  was  not  well.  The  first  ex¬ 
pression  of  amusement  and  curiosity 
changed  to  one  of  quick  concern.  She 
drew  near,  and  laid  her  hand  lightly  on 
the  babe’s  brow. 

“It  is  sick  now,”  she  said.  “It  has 
fever.  I  will  give  you  some  warm,  dry 
clothes  to  put  on  it.” 

The  Indian  worrian  looked  up  into 
her  face,  her  own  visage  stolid  and 
expressionless  save  for  the  black,  bead¬ 
like  eyes  which,  with  the  mute  inquiry 
in  their  depths,  seemed  like  those  of  a 
dumb  animal. 

Her  husband  said  some  words  to  her 
in  their  own  language,  and  when  the 
older  little  girl  brought  to  her  some 
garments  for  the  child,  she  took  them 
with  evident  gratitude,  and  began  at 
once  to  put  them  upon  the  babe. 

Mrs.  Monkton,  meanwhile,  was  set¬ 
ting  out  food  upon  a  table  at  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  room,  and  she 
brought  milk  in  a  pan  to  heat  over  the 
coals  for  the  child. 

After  the  three  had  eaten,  and  while 
the  women  concerned  themselves  with 
the  sick  child,  managing  in  some  way 
to  make  themselves  intelligible  to  each 
other,.  Mrs.  Monkton  and  Dick,  with 
less  difficulty,  sustained  a  conversation 
with  their  male  guest.  It  was  pleasant, 
there,  to  have  even  an  Indian  to  talk 
to. 

It  had  not  been  many  years  since 
Shick-Shack,  in  his  village  at  the 
Knob,  was  master  of  all  the  country 
about.  And  yet  his  tribe  had  dwindled 
to  insignificance  even  before  that  final 
cession  of  the  Sangamo  country  which 
had  taken  from  them  all  claim  to  the 
land.  Shick-Shack  of  late  years  had 
separated  himself  entirely  from  his 
people,  and  had  erected  his  solitary 
wigwam  in  squatter  fashion  upon  a 
woodland  tract  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  his  ancient  home. 

He  had  learned  to  speak  English  in 
the  old  Indian  way;  he  had  given  no 
offence  to  his  white  neighbors,  and  had 
adopted  so  many  of  their  ways  and 
habits  of  life  that  he  deserved  the  title 
of  half-civilized.  But  he  never  acquired 
habits  of  regular  industry.  The  chief 
interests  of  his  life  were  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing  and  trapping;  and  such  cultivation 
of  the  soil  as  was  necessary  for  the 
support  of  his  family  was  done  almost 
entirely  by  his  wife. 

He  was  now  returning  from  a  hunt¬ 
ing  excursion  in  pursuit  of  ducks  and 
other  wUd  fowl  in  the  sloughs  of  the 
river-bottom.  Following  a  custom  un 
iisual  with  Indians,  he  had  taken  his 
wife  witli  him. 

His  trip  had  not  been  successful.,  he 
informed  Mr.  Monkton;  and  the  cold 
and  wet  weather  and  his  baby’s  sick* 
ness  had  compelled  him  to  return  to 
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his  home  sooner  than  he  had  intended. 
Having  told  this,  it  became  his  turn 


to  question. 

“More  white  man  come  to  settle 
round  here?”  he  asked.  “Me  see  big 
wagon  with  squaw  and  many  children 
down  near  creek.” 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Monkton  replied.  “At 
least,  I  hope  so.  It  is  a  man  named 
English,  hailing  from  the  East,  who 
is  looking  about  here  for  a  place  to 
pitch  his  tent.  I  suppose  he  will  enter 
land  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood. 
They  have  been  here  for  a  week  or 
more,  and  Dick  and  I  have  done  the 
honors  of  the  country.” 

“He  got  much  money?  Buy  much 
land?” 

“Only  an  eighty,  I  reckon.  I  don’t 
believe  he  has  more  than  a  hundred 
dollars.” 

“If  him  a  Yankee,  him  take  just 
what  land  he  like;  he  mind  nobody 
[  else,”  said  the  Indian. 

I  “I  don’t  suppose  he  will  crowd  any 
one  else,”  ^Ir.  Monkton  replied,  care¬ 
lessly.  “He  is  a  decent  Christian,  I  dare 
say,  and  the  world  hereabouts  is  big 
enough  to  allow  us  all  plenty  of  elbow 
room.” 

“He  certainly  can’t  help  but  feel 
friendly  toward  you,  father,”  said 
I  Dick,  “for  you  have  done  him  a  dozen 
good  turns  since  he  came  among  us 
ten  days  ago.  You  got  this  spell  of 
(  rheumatism  riding  around  with  him 
to  show  him  the  country,  and  mother 
has  doctored  the  whole  family  of  chil¬ 
dren.  They’d  have  almost  shaken  their 
teeth  loose  with  the  ague  by  this  time, 
if  it  hadp’t  been  for  her  bottle  of  bit¬ 
ters.” 

“That’s  what  I  made  it  for — to  cure 
sick  people,”  said  Mrs.  Monkton.  Then 
she  began  to  make  arrangements  to 
dispose  of  her  guests  for  the  night. 

’There  was  a  second  room  in  the  cab¬ 
in  which  contained  the  bed  in  which 
she  and  her  husband  slept,  while  a 
trundle-bed  for  the  two  little  girls  was 
pulled  out  from  under  it. 

A  broad  bench  surmounted  by  a 
thick  corn-husk  mattress  in  the  larger 
room  was  Dick’s  sleeping-place;  but  as 
his  mother  was  bringing  out  all  the 
extra  bedding  she  owned  to  make  up 
what  was  called  “a  field  bed”  for  her 
Indian  guests,  Dick  said  to  her  in  a 
careless  aside,  “Give  the  squaw  and 
her  baby  my  cot;  I’ll  take  a  blanket 
on  the  floor  with  Shick-Shack.” 


The  Indian  caught  the  remark, 
though  uttered  in  a  lowered  tone;  and 
though  he  said  nothing,  his  eyes  rested 
long  and  thoughtfully  on  the  boy’s 
face.  The  family  retired.  There  was  a 
quiet  two  or  three  hours  in  the  little 
home;  but  shortly  after  midnight  Mrs. 
Monkton  was  awakened  by  the  terrible 
cough  of  the  Indian  child  choking  with 
croup. 

Shick-Shack  and  his  wife  were  fully 
aware  of  the  danger  their  baby’s  life 
was  in;  and  the  silent,  hopeless  grief 
of  poor  Al-lu-lah  was  pitiful  to  see. 
She  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her 
couch  with  her  babe  clasped  tightly  to 
her  bosom,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro, 
murmuring  to  it  in  her  own  tongue, 
words  which  it  needed  no  interpreter 
to  make  intelligible  to  the  other 
mother. 

Shick-Shack,  with  folded  arms, 
stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  looking 
dowm  silently  and  gloomily  upon  moth¬ 
er  and  child. 

He  looked  up  as  Mrs.  Monkton  ap¬ 
proached. 

“Two  other  sons  have  we  lost  in  the 
same  way,”  he  said,  hoarsely.  “There 
is  no  hope.  The  Great  Spirit  has  called 
the  child  and  he  must  go.” 

“Maybe  He  has,  and  maybe  He 
hasn’t,”  said  Mrs.  Monkton.  “We’ll  not 
give  up  hope  so  long  as  the  poor  little 
fellow  breathes.” 

Dick  had  risen  also.  He  had  already 
started  the  fire,  and  was  hanging  the 
iron  kettle  on  the  crane  over  the  blaze, 
knowing  that  hot  water  would  be 
needed. 

Soon  the  baby  was  lying  in  the  bath 
Mrs.  Monkton  had  prepared;  a  mus¬ 
tard  poultice  was  applied  to  the  chest 
and  throat,  and  medicine  given  to  clear 
the  child’s  throat. 

The  helpless  mother  could  only 
watch  in  voiceless  anguish  the  vigor¬ 
ous  treatment  pursued  by  the  experi¬ 
enced  white  woman.  In  a  little  time 
her  anguish  became  transformed  into 
an  equally  voiceless  hope;  the  infant 
grew  better  as  rapidly  as  it  had  grown 
worse. 

By  day-dawn  the  child  rested  on  its 
mother’s  lap  in  a  quiet  sleep,  the  moist 
brow  and  easy  breathing  showing  that 
the  present  attack  was  conquered. 

“But  you  must  not  think  of  taking 
the  child  out  of  the  house  today, 
Shick-Shack,”  Mrs.  Monkton  said;  “it 
will  choke  up  again  tonight  sure,  if 
you  do.  You  will  have  to  stay  over 


with  us  another  night.  I  don’t  suppose 
the  delay  in  getting  home  will  make 
any  difference  to  you.” 

“Me  stay;  me  thank  you  much.  You 
good  woman!  Shick-Shack  help  you 
some  day,  maybe,”  the  Indian  replied. 

Al-lu-lah  took  Mrs.  Monkton’s  hand 
and  pressed  her  cheek  to  it.  When  the 
hand  was  gently  drawn  away,  there 
were  tears  upon  it.  (To  Be  Continued ) 

—  A.A.  — 

G.T..F.  FAR3f  ER.31i:3fllEKS 
GET  $2,040^000  REFFADS 
AND  RIATREADS 
OFTORER  1 

ARMER-members  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Grange  League  Federation  Ex¬ 
change  will  receive  about  October  1st, 
$2,940,000  in  cash  patronage  refunds 
on  purchases  and  dividends  on  G.L.F. 
stock  for  the  year  ending  in  June, 
James  A.  McConnell,  general  manager 
of  the  farmers’  cooperative,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  patronage  refunds,  which  will  be 
made  by  the  central  G.L.F.  and  the  lo¬ 
cal  units,  will  consist  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  in  patronage  refunds  and 
$925,000  cash  dividends  on  stock. 

Of  the  patronage  refund,  $1,067,000 
will  be  distributed  by  the  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change  on  the  basis  of  1%  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  done  by  members  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  marketing  and  petroleum 
services,  on  which  no  refunds  were  de¬ 
clared.  Local  units’  cash  refunds  ap¬ 
proximate  $950,000,  and  the  rate  of 
payment  will  vary  at  each  local  unit 
on  the  basis  of  its  last  year’s  operation. 

Mr.  McConnell  reported  that  the  to¬ 
tal  volume  of  the  central  G.L.F.  for 
the  past  fiscal  year  was  $145,000,000, 
and  its  earnings  before  taxes  totaled 
$3,406,000. 

Provision  has  been  made  to  pay  the 
Federal  Government  $928,000  in  income 
taxes  for  the  year’s  business,  and 
$654,000  will  be  added  to  the  surplus 
fund. 

Mr.  McConnell  said  that  these  earn¬ 
ings  were  made  in  the  face  of  one  of 
the  sharpest  drops  in  feed  prices  in  the 
history  of  the  cooperative.  “It  was  for¬ 
tunate,  however,  for  farmers  in  the 
Northeast,”  he  said,  “that  feed  prices 
dropped  25  per  cent  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  for  this  reduction  in 
price  helped  keep  raw  materials  in  line 
with  the  sharp  declines  in  prices  of 
milk  and  eggs  which  took  place  during 
the  year.” 

An  estimated  85%  of  the  volume  in 
feed,  seed,  fertilizer  and  other  farm 
production  supplies  eligible  for  patron¬ 
age  refunds  was  done  with  members. 
Under  the  By-Laws,  only  stockholder- 
members  receive  patronage  refunds. 

—  A.A.  — 

C.R.O.R.  SEEKS  MIEEION 
IN  farm  FOMMORITIES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  district  supervisors  of 
Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program,  A. 
N.  Lambert  of  the  National  Office  in 
Chicago  commended  New  York  State 
for  setting  its  goal  as  high  as  any  of 
the  30  states  in  the  food  contribution 
program. 

Col.  Charles  Skeele,  New  York  State 
Director  of  C.  R.  O.  P.,  explained  that 
the  State  had  been  divided  into  14  dis¬ 
tricts  of  three  to  seven  counties  each. 
He  also  said  that  county  organizations 
were  being  set  up  in  all  rural  counties, 
that  district  supervisors  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  that  the  State  C.  R.  O.  P. 
goal  of  one  million  dollars  worth  of 
farm  commodities  had  been  broken 
down  into  quotas  of  dried  milk,  dried 
eggs,  wheat,  beans  and  other  crops  to 
be  shipped  to  the  needy,  aged,  helpless 
and  the  very  young  overseas. 

In  the  late  fall,  C.  R.  O.  P.  solicitors 
will  call  on  farmers  across  New  York 
State  asking  for  the  contribution  of  a 
day’s  products  of  the  farm.  Contribu¬ 
tions  of  produce  or  cash  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  exportable  foodstuffs. 


“Lucky  for  Me  Was 
The  Day  1  Started 
For  Ithaca” 


George  Ellingham  says  .  .  .  . 


“My  several  years  with  the 
A.  A.  has  been  the  happiest, 
most  healthful  and  ])rofitable  1 
have  ever  had.  I’m  not  the  rieh- 
est  fellow  in  the  world  but  I 
keep  myself,  wife  and  son  well 
provided  for  under  our  good 
American  way  of  living. 

“A  feeling  of  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  comes  over  me  at  the  end  of 
the  day  when  T  have  been  out 
selling  because  I  know  I  have 
extended  a  helping  hand.  Our 
farm  paper  will  print  the  truth 
and  should  the  A.  A.  make  a 
mistake,  it  certainly  will  admit 
it.  What  our  farmers  and  folks 
in  the  village  derive  in  benefits 
in  one  issue  I  believe  is  enough 
to  pay  the  subscription  price  for 
a  whole,  year. 

“For  a  few  months  after  get¬ 
ting  my  discharge  from  the 
Army,  I  didn’t  much  care  how 
the  cards  were  stacked.  Lucky 
for  me  was  the  day  I  started  for 
Ithaca  to  spend  a  few  days 
learning  what  the  A.  A.  really 
is.  I  have  found  the  A.  A.  to  be 
friendly,  honest  and  always 
anxious  to  extend  a  helping 
hand.  Should  I  ever  talk  with  a 
])erson  who  likes  my  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  I  would  certainly  suggest  to 
him  that  he  join  up  with  us  who 
are  working  for  the  American 
Agriculturist.” 

If  you  have  been  a  Successful 
Salesman  and  you  are  consider¬ 
ing  a  change  write  us. 

Amemcam 

Agmcumumot 

Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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7Cte  lUic  ANTIQUES 


/ 


Utj  RUBY  PRICE  WEEKS 


ing  on  a  hall  floor  with  long-stemmed 
poinsettias  at  holiday  time.  Lacking 
these,  branches  of  evergreens  with 
cones  are  very  effective,  less  expensive, 
and  will  last  much  longer.  When  not 
being  used  in  this  way,  these  jars  are 
ideal  umbrella  holders  to  have  in  a 
vestibule  or  placed  just  outside  the 
entrance  door  for  those  who  come  with 
wet  umbrellas. 

Old  bottles  in  which  peppermint  oil 
was  shipped  are  attractive  made  into 
lamps,  or  filled  with  water  and  set  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  a  window  with 
either  ivy  or  sanseveria  in  them.  Either 
grows  beautifully.  I  recently  saw  two 
old  bottles  from  which  the  wicker  had 
been  removed,  leaving  plain  green 
bottles.  They  were  filled  with  sanse¬ 
veria  and  stood  on  a  porch  at  either 
side  of  the  entrance  to  a  country  home. 

Then  there  are  those  interesting  old 
counterpanes  in  blue  and  red.  Some 
have  the  date  and  name  of  place  where 
made  woven  in  them.  They  may  be  used 
as  hangings  in  the  right  sort  of  room 
or  as  counterpanes  on  old  four  poster 
beds. 

Chairs  are  among  the  most  valuable 
antiques  so  far  as  comfort  goes.  It’s 
amazing  how  comfortable  the  straight 
ones  are.  And  what  more  precious  heir¬ 
loom  could  one  have  than  black  rush 
seat  chairs  which  may  be  used  at  a 
small  breakfast  table  or  a  table  used 
for  games  ? 

Drop  leaf  tables  are  really  something 
to  own,  as  they  may  be  used  for  so 
many  things.  In  a  large  dining-room, 
with  but  two  in  the  family,  can  you 
feature  anything  more  ideal  than  eat¬ 
ing  breakfast  in  front  of  a  sunny  win¬ 
dow  where  there’s  a  view — particularly 


Antique  candle-stand  and  chairs  in 
a  cozy  arrangement  for  afternoon 
tea  by  Mrs.  Charles  Slaughter, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


Grandmother's  sampler  accents  the 
antiquity  of  spinning  wheel  in 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 


A  pair  of  old  maps  echoed  by  a  pair  of  Windsor  chairs  make  a  symmet¬ 


rical  arrangement  in  the  Pierson  Booth  home,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


satisfactory  coffee  table  one  can  pos¬ 
sibly  have,  particularly  with  Early 
American  furnishings. 

There  are  doubtless  old  stone  jars 
which  long  have  stood  in  your  cellar 
or  attic.  Some  are  simply  fascinating, 
with  the  name  of  maker  or  town  where 


made  printed  in  blue  on  them.  Get  them 
out!  They  are  found  in  all  sorts  of 
shapes  and  sizes.  Those  once  used  for 
cookies  or  pickles  may  now  be  a  point 
of  interest  used  as  a  container  for 
flowers  or  shrubs  on  a  living  room  or 
hall  table.  A  tall  jar  is  stunning  stand¬ 


Elegant  curves  are  repeat¬ 
ed  in  hand-painted  tray, 
pigeonholes  and  lines  of 
chairs.  Home  of  Mrs.  Napcy  Roman, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


if  you  are  seated  at  a  small  drop  leaf 
table  at  which  are  used  the  straight 
rush-seat  chairs? 

If  you  live  in  a  large  rambling  house, 
you  had  better  start  looking  around  to 
see  what  you  can  find.  There  may  be 
lots  of  things  to  use.  Even  an  old  bird 
cage  is  attractive  if  painted  white  and 
used  as  a  container  for  white  pots  of 
ivy  with  waxy  leaves  hanging 
far  below.  This  is  attractive  in 
a  large  window  and  particularly 
good  in  a  bay  window. 

Old  mirrors,  old  portraits, 
and  even  old  maps  can  add  in¬ 
terest  and  charm  to  a  room.  A 
very  nice  arrangement  of  these 
is  shown  in  the  picture  at  the 
top  of  the  page.  The  maps  are 
rare  old  ones  of  Orange  and 
Rockland  Counties,  New  York, 
dated  1829  and  1839,  and  the 
small  old-fashioned  portrait  in 
the  center  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Booth’s  great-great  grandfather, 
the  Reverend  John  Johnston, 
born  in  1778.  Perhaps  you  have 
some  quaint  old  family  pictures 
gathering  dust  in  the  attic.  One 
of  them  might  give  just  the 
right  touch  to  a  corner  of  your 
livingroom. 


Photos  by  FLORENCE  E.  WRIGHT, 
Cornell  Home  Furnishings  Special's  • 


But  haven’t  you  something  which  isn’t 
to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  your 
friends  and  acquaintances?  There  may 
be  an  old  sugar  bowl  which  is  tucked 
back  on  a  high  cupboard  shelf  at  your 
grandmother’s  or^  great  aunt’s  home. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  gorgeous  with 
trailing  philodendron  or  Wandering 
Jew  if  used  on  just  the  right  window 
sill  or  a  corner  of  a  mantel  or 
an  open  book  shelf.  ^ 

Look  again,  isn’t  that  a  V"' 


pressed  glass  decanter  which  '  ’  c, -  ^ 

would  be  perfect  on  that  small  ' 

table  in  front  of  the  dining-  v 

room  window?  Get  out  your  ^ 

mother’s  old  caster.  Use  it  and  * 

the  decanter  and  one  of  your  f  t 

antique  amber  glass  finger  "  >  ,  « 


bowls  and  the  two  blue  pressed 
glass  goblets  you  have.  Can 
anything  be  more  pleasant  than 
sitting  opposite  them  during  a 
meal  and  appreciating  their  ex¬ 
quisite  coloring  with  the  light 
shining  through  ? 

How  about  old  tin  trays  which 
could  be  refinished  if  not  well 
enough  preserved  to  use  as  they 
are  ?  A  huge  black  one  on  a 
metal  standard  is  the  most 


HAVEN’T  YOU  antiques  which 
you  greatly  prize?  Possibly 
there’s  much  sentiment  re¬ 
garding  them  since  they’ve 
been  in  your  family  for 
years.  In  fact,  perhaps  so 
much  sentiment  that  you’ve 
never  actually  considered  using  them! 

Isn’t  that  a  mistake?  Will  they  ever 
mean  as  much  to  anyone  else  as  they 
do  to  you?  And  they  may  be  so  beau¬ 
tiful  and  useful  that  it’s  too  bad  not 
to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure 
from  them  for  yourself  and  your  fam¬ 
ily.  That  is,  of  course  if  they  are  real¬ 
ly  good-looking  and  are  pieces  which 
you  would  enjoy  using.  They  may  be 
pieces  which  would  add  greatly  to  the 
charm  of  your  home. 

For  instance,  there  seems  little  point 
to  a  person  owning  two  or  three  pais¬ 
ley  shawls  and  keeping  them  stored  in 
moth  balls  only  to  hang  them  out  of 
doors  once  or  twice  a  year!  Of  course 
the  average  housewife  wants  to  take 
care  of  her  prized  possessions.  But  if 
they’re  very  lovely,  can’t  she  use  them 
and  also  care  for  them  while  getting 
real  enjoyment  from  their  use  ?  Speak¬ 
ing  of  shawls,  one  may  be  folded  and 
laid  over  the  back  of  an  old  haircloth 
settee,  or  used  as  a  hanging  behind  a 
divan  or  an  antique  mirror  or  an  old 
table.  Again,  an  old  shawl  is  most  at¬ 
tractive— and  frequently  serves  as  a 
screen — when  hung  over  a  railing  in 
an  entrance  hall.  If  hung  over  an  up¬ 
stairs  railing,  it  may  be  admired  from 
either  floor  in  some  houses. 

Old  candlesticks  and  clocks  are  usu¬ 
ally  found  on  display  in  the  homes 
which  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
them.  They’re  not  so  unusual  to  see. 
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means: 

/.  Energy 
Z  Sweetness 

3.  More  Food  f/ovor 

4.  Cleanliness 

5.  Full  Value 


Makp  Mnnov  Fa«iiv  Ud 

.n  o,.'””''®”  easily,  to  I00%  profit.  No  exoeri- 
«nce.  Snow  unusual  Christmas,  Everyday  card  assort* 
ments,  Plastics.  Gleam  and  Glo,  Kiddies  Cards,  Wrap- 
j'ljss.  Attractive  sift  items.  Bonus.  Special  offers.  Send 
today  for  free  samples  30  different  Christmas  cards  with 
name  50  tor  $I.OO  up.  Stationery,  Coasters. 


THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
'"1  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Mass. 


say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


GET  EXTRA  PAY 

iTfif 5  Easy  Way! 


Do  you  need  EXTRA  ^ 
MONEY?  Then  get  it  this  M 
easy  way— sell  Artistic  Christmas  ] 
Everyone  buys  NAME-^ 
imprinted  Folders  at  50  for  $1  1 
atw  up.  21-Card  Ass’t'.  sells  fast  at  $1.  ^ 

32  Money-  Making  Assortments  a 

value  FEATURE  Assort-  1 
Christmas  Cards  pays  up  to 
on  $1  sales.  Also  Religious 
S ,  Gift  W raps,  Plastic  Greet 
Cards.  Name- Imprinted  Deco 
MONitv  Stationery.  Cash  in  on 

MAKING  Greetinsr  Cards  now. 
TTTpi/a^  free  Imprint  Samples.  FEA- 
Assortmenton  approval.  Write  now. 

,  artistic  card  coil  in cT," 

I  281  WAY  STREET,  ELMIRA,  N.Y 


: 


Sell 

Christmas 

Cards 

50  for*! 

With  Name 


'n 


Name.. 


I 

I  Address, 
City..,. 


- - - State _ 


No.  2006.  Simple  lines  for  dressy 
fabric  include  button  bodice,  cuffed 
bracelet-length  sleeves,  easy  front 
pleat.  Sizes  14-20;  36-48.  Size  18,  3% 
yards  39-inch. 

No.  3083.  This  smooth  fitting  jump¬ 
er  reveals  its  casually  collared  blouse 
via  a  swooping  V-neck!  Sizes  12-20; 
36-40.  Size  16,  jumper,  2%  yards  54- 


inch;  blouse,  2%  yards  39-inch. 

No,  3091.  Washable  wonder!  Big 
pockets  highlight  hipline;  front  zipper 
closing  adds  snug,  smooth  fit.  Sizes 
12-20;  36-48.  Size  18,  3%  yards  35- 
inch  fabric. 

No.  3007.  Contrasting  collar  and 
deep  yoke  lend  top  interest  to  this 
pouch  pocket  dress.  Sizes  2-8.  Size  4, 
2  yards  35-inch  with  %  yard  35-inch 
contrasting. 


STAR  AND  FAN  DESIGN 


No.  3078.  Circle-skirted  jumper  with 
jacket  and  blouse  make  typical  school 
team.  Sizes  2-10.  Size  8,  jumper  and 
jacket,  2%  yards  35-inch;  blouse,  IVz 
yards  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Book 
which  has  pattern  designs  for  all  ages, 
sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

A  QUICK  WAY  TO 
DAMPEN  SEAMS 

Use  a  medicine  dropper  filled  with 
water  and  run  it  up  and  down  the 
seams  to  be  pressed.  This  saves  time 
and  gets  water  where  you  want  it 
without  wetting  the  whole  garment. 

—B.  G. 

—  A.A.  — 

An  innerspring  mattress  does  not 
need  turning  as  often  as  a  solid  filled 
one;  but  when  you  do  turn  it,  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  bend  or  fold  it.  Have  some¬ 
one  help  you  turn  it  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  and  then  from  end  to  end. 


DOILIES  measuring  10  and  16  inches  in 
diameter  arc  simple  to  crochet  in  the 
effective  star  and  fan  design.  Pattern 
No.  E-1076  contains  complete  instructions. 
Enclose  15  cents  and  order  from  Embroid¬ 
ery  Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Add 
15  cents  for  a  copy  of  the  Needlework 
Book. 


A  FREEZER  OF 
STEINHORST  QUALITY 
AT  A  PRICE  TO 
FIT  MODERN 
BUDGETS 


Maximum  service  at  minimum 
cost  is  the  primary  advantage 
of  the  new,  advanced  Stein- 
horst  “Challenger,”  making 
Steinhorst  freezer  conven¬ 
iences  available  to  everyone. 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers 

AA-9-49 

NAME- _ _ _ _ _ 


STREET  OR  R.F.D.. 
P.O _ 


CATS  PAW 

.a,M,rHEELS  &  Soles 


''FINEST  MADE” 


$1.00  Sea  Shell  Kit 

Xovelty  Brooches,  one  completed, 
plus  ninterial  for  .5  more;  Shellarf 
Instriietlon  Rook,  PRRE  with  KIT, 
all  for  .$1.00  Po.stpai(l.  Learn  and 
R.AR!V.  SHKLI.CR.AFTKRS  write  for 
FRRF:  Deslsrn  Rook.  Price  I,ist. 

Dt:RVKA  SHEI.L  STUDIO 
Dept.  85  BAY  PINES,  FLORIDA. 


&3e  thrilling  LOW 
--big  savings— on  family 
and  home  cottons . . .  shirts, 
dresses,  underwear,  child¬ 
ren’s  wear,  towels, 
prints,  etc.  Mail  co 
FREE  Catalog  of  Cotton  Values — today. 

I'south  Carolina  Mills,  Dept.  71 7,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  j 

I  Please  send  me  FREE,  money-saving  Cottons  Catalog,  j 


J  NAME _ _ _ _ _ I 

I  I 

I  ADDRESS _ _ _ _ ...i.-u—i _  j 

j  CITY _ * _ _ _ _ STATE _  i 
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AMAim  VALUE! 


ARMY  GARRISON  0 
TYPE  SHOES  .  i 


Genuine,  Heavy  Grain 
Leather,  doubie-tan* 
ned  to  resist  wear 
and  corrosive 
acids. 


ONLY 

$Q.98 

W  pair 


plus  25c  for  mailinq 

Because  America’s  foremost  work  shoe 
manufacturer  was  overstocked,  these  hiph 
quality,  long-wearing  shoes  can  be  yours  at 
a  great  saving.  Normally  sold  for  over  $7.00. 

Nailed  and  sewed.  Thick  composition  sole 
and  heel  stands  up  under  hard  wear.  Full  oak- 
tanned  midsole.  Double  and  triple  sewed. 
Double  •  thick  leather  garrison  back,  with 
roomy  toe.  * 

Sizes  6  to  12,  whole  and  half  size.  Army 
russet  tan  color;  wide,  comfortable  widths. 
Why  Pay  More?  Save  The  Difference 

^  SEND  FOR  FREE  UTERATURE  '< 

‘"‘^ORDER  TODAY  DIRECT*'^' 

Real  Leother  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  O 

471  Mill  Street,  Dept  G.  Check  □ 

Worcester  Mass-  C  O-  n  r~) 

Send  me  .  pairs  of  shoes  at  S4.23 

(includes  mailing  costs) 

My  size  is  ...  .  Send  free  filerolurc  □ 

Name _ 

St.  or  R.  F.  D. _ 

Town _  Slate _ 


EMBROIDERED 

NAME  FREE 

What  a  buy!  I  of  added  cost!  With  eoch 
These  are  SUrI  |  Order  Over  $1.00 
PLUS  STOCK 
FROM  MID-WEST  SUPPLY  FIRMI  Sturdv, 
serviceable  work  shirts,  though  used,  have 
been  washed,  sterilized  and  put  in  perfect 
condition.  Every  shirt  is  cut  from  durable 
wash  materials  in  choice  of  Blue,  Tan,  or  Grey. 
Well  made  with  reinforced  stitching  at  strain 
points.  Order  today  at  our  risk!  MONEY-BACK 
CUARANTEEI 

WORK  PANTS  to  match  shirt . 99c 

Send  waist  measure  and  leg  length 

SHIRTS  &  PANTS  TOGETHER . $1.49 

Send  shirt  neck  size,  waist  &  leg  i’gth 

COVERALLS - Send  chest  measure.  .  .  .$1.49 

SHOP  COATS - Send  chest  measure.  .  .  .$1.49 


SEND  NO  MONEY! 


,Tust  send 

,  ,  .  name,  ad¬ 

dress,  neck  size  and  color  choice.  Pay  postman 
pius  postage  or  send  cash  and  we  pay  postage. 
Inspect  for  10  days.  If  not  deiighted  return 
for  full  rofiind.' 

YOUNG  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  Dept.  417 
3325  Puritan  Detroit  21,  Michigan 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you 
can  stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establi.sh 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead: 
Every  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills. 
Second  week — one  each  night.  Third  week — one 
every  other  nighC  Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit? 
Because  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its 
own  natural  powers. 

Ftarther — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit .  .  .  with  Carter’s  Pills 
.  .  .  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you 
irregular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  tem¬ 
porarily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33^  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


JERSEY  IN  THE  FASHION  SPOTLIGHT  FOR  FALL 
AND  WINTER.  100%  Vii;gin  Wool  Tubular  Jersey — 
S2”  wide,  any  colors  desired — ideal  for  stales,  dresses, 
blouses,  and  turbans.  Colors — $1.35  per  yard.  Black — 
$1.00  per  yard,  parcel  post  collect. 

NORTHBORO  WOOLEN  MILLS.  INC. 
Northboro,  Mass. 


Labor  Leaders  Woo  Farmers 


(Continued 

little  opportunity  left  for  the  people 
themselves  and  their  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  even  the  labor  unions,  to  solve 
their  own  problems. 

Many  of  the  speakers  at  the  farmer- 
labor  conference  spoke  in  praise  of 
those  who  -  had  called  the  conference, 
and  suggested  a  farmer-labor  union  or 
some  other  working'  alliance  between 
the  two  groups.  A  resolution  was  car¬ 
ried  urging  more  meetings  or  confei'- 
ences  between  labor  and  agriculture. 

In  regard  to  such  meetings  between 
labor  and  agriculture  and  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  any  foi'mal  union  or 
alliance  between  the  groups,  farmers 
should  be  very  cautious  indeed  and  go 

into  such  meetings  with  eyes  wide 

open.  Of  coui'se,  any  move  or  policy 

that  leads  to  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  agriculture,  oT  be¬ 
tween  any  other  groups,  is  exactly 
right.  Most  of  the  troubles  of  the 
world  are  due  to  misunderstanding. 
And  tliere  is  much  that  farmei's  and 
city  labor  have  in  common:  both  get 
callouses  on  their  hands,  both  have  to 
stretch  the  dollar,  and,  above  all,  both 
are  good  American  citizens.  Well  and 
good.  Talk  over  the  common  problems 
and  understand  them,  but  all  such  con- 
ferences  and  meetings  should  be  initi- 
ated  and  called  by  the  groups  them- 
selves,  never  by  the  politicians.  This 
is  no  reflection  whatever  on  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  most  of  whom,  like  Mr.  Paul 
Fitzpatrick,  are  able  and  sincere  men. 
But  the  good  purposes  of  such  meet¬ 
ings  are  of  course  offset  and  nullified 
when  it  is  plain  that  the  real  purpose 
is  political  and  to  build  support  for 
some  political  party  and  its  policies. 

It  is  highly  important  that  all  farm¬ 
ers  should  beware  of  what  George 
Washington  called  “entangling  alli¬ 
ances”  where  fai’mers  are  completely 
outnumbered  and  outvoted  by  a  huge 
majority,  w'hose  fundamental  interests 
are  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  fai’m¬ 
ers.  The  consumer,  the  city  laboring- 
man  and  his  union,  demand  and  work 
for  cheap  food.  Cheap  food  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  means  that  the  farmer  always 
loses.  With  low  food  prices  in  the  city, 
there  is  little  left  of  the  price  when  it 
gets  back  to  the  farmer.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  this  is  because  wages 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  spread 
between  what  the  consumer  pays  and 
the  farmer  gets.  Take  milk  or  eggs, 
for  example.  There  is  all  the  cost  and 
labor  of  producing  and  transporting 
the  huge  quantities  of  grain  that  the 
hen  and  the  cow  eat.  There  is  the  cost 
of  the  farmer’s  hired  man  (his  own 
labor  and  that  of  his  family  are  sel¬ 
dom  paid).  There  is  the  cost  of  all  the 
labor  used  in  manufacturing  the  farm¬ 
er’s  equipment.  There  is  the  cost  of  the 
immense  amount  of  labor  needed  to  get 
the  milk  or  eggs  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer.  The  milk  delivery  men  in 
the  cities  get  more  wages  than  the  net 
profits  of  most  dairjTnen. 

Now,  this  is  no  argument  against 
good  wages.  The  laborer  IS  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  when  the  laborer  in  the 
city  is  well  paid  he  can  buy  the  farm¬ 
er’s  food.  "But  let  us  be  fair  and  look 
facts  in  the  face.  Why  shouldn’t  the 
well  paid  consumer  be  willing  to  pay 
fair  prices  for  his  food  without  forc¬ 
ing  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and  the  tax¬ 
payers  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  food  bill  ? 

Moreover,  farmers  must  always  bear 
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in  mind  that  they  are  vastly  outnum¬ 
bered  by  the  consumer  and  his  organ¬ 
izations.  Therefore,  in  any  formal  al¬ 
liance  or  union  between  farmers  and 
city  workmen  the  farmer  would  always 
be  greatly  outnumbered  and  outvoted 
on  the  matter  of  the  prices  for  farm 
products  and  on  any  other  differences. 
And  the  politicians  will,  of  course,  al¬ 
ways  vote  with  and  for  the  majority. 
That’s  where  the  votes  are! 

Who  is  it  that  always  gets  blamed 
in  the  city  newspapers  and  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  labor  unions  and  other 
representatives  of  consumers  for  the 
high  prices  of  food?  The  farmer! 

Another  basic  difference  in  philos¬ 
ophy  or  policy  between  the  farm  and 
labor  groups  is  one  already  mentioned 
and  again  repeated  for  emphasis  sake; 
the  consumer,  represented  by  labor 
groups,  is  more  and  more  socialistic. 
These  groups  believe  that  most  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  solved  by  government. 
They  believe  that  Uncle  Sam  is  Santa 
Claus.  The  American  farmer  still  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  principles  of  personal  in¬ 
itiative  and  responsibility.  The  two 
philosophies  ai'e  as  far  apart  as  the 
two  poles. 


A. A.  — 
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at  the  demonstration.  However,  in  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon,  Rural  Radio 
made  a  wire  recording  of  comments  by 
several  people  who  attended,  and  this 
was  broadcast  over  the  Rural  Radio 
network  at  12:30.  At  that  time,  the 
Rural  Radio  sound  truck  at  the  demon¬ 
stration  tuned  in  and  broadcast  it  to 
those  in  attendance. 

At  11:30  and  again  in  the  afternoon, 
a  short  program  was  presented  to 
guests  over  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  sound  truck.  In  the  morning, 
H.  L.  Cosline,  Associate  Editor  of 
American  Agriculturist,  was  Master  of 
Ceremonies.  In  the  afternoon,  this  job 
was  taken  care  of  by  Field  Editor  Jim 
Hall.  Speaking  briefly  were:  John 
Strohm,  Associate  Editor  of  Country 
Gentleman,  who  reported  his  observa¬ 
tions  of  irrigation  in  various  pai’ts  of 
the  country;  William  Stout,  the  invent¬ 
or  of  this  system  and  head  of  the  Stout 
Irrigation  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon,  who 
explained  its  operation;  and  Mark 
Madsen,  who  told  his  actual  experi¬ 
ences  with  this  system  on  his  Connec¬ 
ticut  farm. 

Visitors  saw  one  flourishing  field  of 
barley  sown  August  20.  The  field  was 
too  dry  to  plow  until  it  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked  by  irrigation.  With 
plenty  of  moisture  available,  the  crop 
sprouted  promptly  and  was  a  lush 
green  on  September  2. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  all  of  the 
details  of  the  system,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  very  interesting  features. 
For  example,  provision  to  allow  rapid 
draining  of  the  pipe  is  necessary, 
otherwise  it  would  be  too  heavy  to 
move  readily.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
provide  this  draining  in  such  a  way 
that  the  drainage  outlets  are  not  filled 
with  mud  when  the  pipe  is  pulled  from 
one  location  to  another,  and  to  provide 
drainage  automatically  so  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  open  and  close  a  num¬ 
ber  of  valves  by  hand  each  time  the 
pipe  is  moved.  Without  going  into  de¬ 
tail,  we  can  say  that  these  problems 
have  been  met  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner  which  must  be  seen  to  be  fully 
appreciated. 

The  editorial  staff  of  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  was  happy  to  sponsor  this 
demonstration.  It  was  well  organized, 
ran  close  to  schedule,  and  the  many 
questions  which  'i^isitors  asked  Mr. 
Stout  and  Mr.  Madsen  were  ample  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  interest,  both  in  irri¬ 
gation  and  in  the  Stout  system.  The 
event  was  a  real  success. 
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you  CAN  COUNT  ON  FLEISCHMANN'S 
PRY  YEAST  FO^  FASTEI^ 

%  RISINGS  EVERY  TIME  n— 


TWENTY-SIX-months-old  Michael  is 
very  proud  of  his  bathroom  steps, 
made  by  his  dad  when  we  couldn’t  find 
just  what  we  wanted  in  the  store.  The 
lower  step  is  -  but  four  inches  above 
the  floor,  and  the  elevation  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  about  the  same.  By  having  a 
lower  step  on  each  side,  the  child  is 
able  to  climb  up  easily  to  the  basin 
Where  he  can  reach  his  toothbrush  and 
oan  get  his  own  drinks.  The  steps  also 
have  been  very  useful  in  toilet  training 
Where  they  provide  a  firm  foundation 
tor  his  feet  to  rest. 

In  the  kitchen  we  keep  a  regular 
snaall  kitchen  stool-ladder  beside  the 
sink.  When  Michael  wants  a  drink,  he 
lowers  the  step  ladder,  climbs  up  and 
lialps  himself.  This  ladder  also  is  a 
t'lgi  help  in  persuading  him  to  wash  his 
own  hands  before  meals. 
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By  Elizabeth  E.  Ellis 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 


Meringue  has  long  been  a  mystery 
even  to  experienced  cooks  and  pie 
makers.  It  may  be  soft  and  fluffy  as 
a  cloud  when  the  pie  goes  in  the  oven, 
yet  quite  different  when  it  reaches  the 
dinner  table.  Familiar  troubles  are 
shrinkage,  “weeping”  wateriness  under¬ 
neath,  stickiness  which  makes  cutting 
difficult,  toughness,  and  “beading.” 

Secrets  of  fine  quality  meringue,  re¬ 
vealed  in  tests  by  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station,  are :  whipping  egg 
whites  and  sugar  to  just  the  right  stiff¬ 
ness;  placing  meringue  on  a  hot  fill¬ 
ing;  baking  at  425  F.  for  4  to  4y2 
minutes. 

For  tender,  moist  meringue  able  to 
hold  its  high  fluffiness,  the  right 
amount  of  whipping  is  important.  Have 
the  whites  at  room  temperature.  Add  a 
pinch  of  salt  for  each  white.  Beat  until 
the  foam  is  relatively  fine  and  forms 
rounded  peaks  when  the  beater  is 
lifted  out.  Then  add  sugar  gradually — 
2  tablespoons  for  each  egg  white  — 
and  continue  beating  until  the  meringue 
is  stiff  but  not  dry. 

Meringues  baked  on  hot  fillings  in 
the  tests  cooked  more  evenly  and  were 
less  likely  to  “weep”  than  those  baked 
on  cold  pie.  Baking  at  425  F.  for  4  to 
43/2  minutes  proved  more  of  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  leakage  than  baking  at 
'  lower  heat  a  longer  time,  as  many 
recipes  recommend. 

Beading,  the  tests  s'howed,  results 
from  too  long  cooking,  causing  over- 


SolluSom 


coagulation  of  the  whites. 

A  temperature  of  425  F.  proved  best 
for  tenderness  and  for  preventing 
stickiness  and  shrinkage.  In  4  to  4^ 
minutes  this  temperature  also  gave  a 
golden  brown  glint  over  the  top  of  the 
meringue. 


TODAY  IN 

Fall  Catches  Mo 

Hall  always  catches  me  before 
I  think  it  should.  Just  when 
the  tuberous  begonias  have 
settled  down  to  blooming  nice¬ 
ly  and  double  petunias  are  at  their  best 
and  the  roses  are  blooming  in  their 
best  colors  undamaged  by  hot  sun  or 
Jap  beetles,  the  nights  take  on  a  warn¬ 
ing  sharpness. 

Then  I  must  be  ready  for  that 
change  into  winter  which  I  make  re¬ 
gretfully.  A  real  frost  would  harm 
those  begonias;  so  when  one  threatens, 

I  lift  them  carefully,  with  tops  on,  put 
them  into  baskets  and  leave  in  the 
garage  until  completely  dry.  Then  the 
tubers  are  stored  in  dry  peat  moss  in 
the  coolest  part  of  the  cellar.  I  was 
about  75%  successful  last  winter  with' 
that  treatment  and  hope  for  better  re¬ 
sults  this  time. 

While  I  am  getting  ahead  of  frost, 
the  pots  of  amaryllis  bulbs  leave  their 
summer  resting  place  between  the 
shrubbery  and  the  house  and  go  into 
the  garage  to  dry  off  the  tops.  Later, 
before  they  might  freeze  out  there, 
they  are  brought  into  the  cellar,  re¬ 
potted  and  made  ready  for  late  winter 
or  March  blooming. 

As  I  view  the  results  of  my  trans¬ 
planting  of  perennials  during  the  past 
two  autumns,  I  see  changes  that  would 
improve  both  borders.  In  the  peony- 
phlox-chrysanthemum  border  some 
phlox  must  come  out.  Powdery  mildew 


struck  some  of  the  plants  because  of 
lush  growth  and  overcrowding.  Cer¬ 
tain  varieties  seem  more  subject  to  it 
than  others  and,  with  the  certainty  of 
hot  humid  weather  that  goes  with  this 
climate,  good  ventilation  is  necessary. 
The  phlox  were  dusted  with  Bordeaux 
but,  even  so,  the  control  was  not  good 
enough  this  time.  So  we’ll  make  more 
room. 

The  peonies  will  be  cut  back  to  the 
ground  and  tops  burned — as  were  the 
phlox  tops — to  get  rid  of  disease  or  in¬ 
sects  that  might  cling  to  them. 

The  chrysanthemums  are  lush  in 
growth,  tops  staked  of  course,  but  not 
soon  enough  to  keep  them  at  their 
best.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
varieties  that  do  not  grow  too  high! 
But  then  we  always  want  some  long 
stems  for  arrangements;  hence  I  try 
to  have  both  kinds. 

—  A.A.  — 

PRACTICAL  NURSING 
COURSE 

CANDIDATES  are  now  being  enroll¬ 
ed  for  the  class  which  will  enter 
the  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  School  of  Practical 
Nursing  on  October  3.  This  will  be  the 
second  class  since  the  beginning  of  the 
School  last  Spring. 

Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Thomas,  director  of  the 
School,  says  that  there  are  many  more 
positions  to  fill  today  than  there  are 
nurses,  professional  or  practical;  and 
that  the  practical  nurse,  licensed  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  can  look  forward 
with  assurance  to  a  long  career  of  con¬ 
stantly  interesting  work  at  a  good 
salary. 

The  course  at  the  Ithaca  School  lasts 
one  year  and  includes  four  months’ 
classroom  instruction;  one  month’s  va¬ 
cation;  six  months’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  Tompkins  County  Memor¬ 
ial  Hospital;  and  the  final  month  in 
review  back  at  the  school.  To  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  course,  a  woman  must  be 
over  18  years  of  age,  have  attended 
school  through  the  8th  grade,  and  must 
be  able  to  pass  a  physical  examination 
and  present  herself  for  a  personal  in¬ 
terview. 

Full  information  about  the  course,  its 
cost,  duties,  and  requirements  may  be 
had  by  writing  Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Thomas, 
Director  of  Ithaca  School  of  Practical 
Nursing,  117  East  Buffalo  St.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff  Bn  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


nAM  WRITING  this  after  hav¬ 
ing  spent  most  of  the  day  with 
Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
on  his  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  dairy 
farm. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  Governor  on  his 
farm  two  or  three  times  a  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  I  have  seen  him  build  up 
his  boyhood  experience,  gained  in  a 
small  Michigan  town  and  working  on 
the  surrounding  farms,  into  probably 
the  best  understanding  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  possessed  by  any  man  in  public 
life  today. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  farm,  I  found 
the  Governor  in  khaki  work  clothes 
busy  about  the  yard.  His  two  tall,  fine 
looking  sons  were  helping  him. 

I’ve  never  seen  Dewey  looking  better. 
He  is  lean  and  fit  and  his  hands  are 
calloused.  He  told  me  that  in  the  past 
few  weeks  he  had  been  able  to  get  in 
some  real  hard  work  on  the  farm  near¬ 
ly  every  day  and  that  he  wished  he 
could  just  keep  right  on  living  such  a 
life. 

Impr«>ving  Crass-  C|ualily 

In  the  past  two  years  the  Governor 
and  his  farm  partner,  Ralph  Lynam, 
have  done  one  of  the  best  jobs  I  know 
of  in  improving  pastures  and  building 
up  the  quality  of  the  grass  they  har¬ 
vest  for  silage  and  hay.  This  year,  de¬ 
spite  the  drought,  they  have  kept  their 
cows  in  fine  shape  and  producing  well 
by  grazing  fields  from  which  they  I'e- 
moved  a  crop  of  grass  silage  early  in 
the  season.  Now  that  their  section  has 
had  some  rain,  their  improved  pastures 
are  coming  back.  The  Dapplemere  herd 
is  literally  going  to  be  in  clover  until 
it  goes  in  the  barn  for  good. 

To  feed  some  young  stock  and  the 
50  cows  they  plan  to  milk,  they  have 
a  trench  silo  filled  with  400  tons  of 
grass  silage,  a  tower  silo  partially  fill¬ 
ed  with  grass,  and  possibly  75  tons  of 
fine  second  and  third  cutting  hay.  Their 
only  shortage  is  bedding,  a  serious  one 
because  they  pen  stable.  They  raised 
some  small  grain,  however,  (I  believe 
about  500  bushels  of  oats)  from  which 
they  got  a  little  straw,  and  they  have 
baled  some  over-ripe  hay.  Their  long¬ 
time  objective  is  to  have  enough  hay 
to  sell  to  buy  their  bedding,  a  plan 
which  would  have  worked  out  this  year 
had  it  not  been  for  the  drought. 

Trjing  IVew  Methods 

t/^Tien  I  first  started  going 'down  to 
the  Governor's  farm,  I  rather  enjoyed 
m.yself  because  I  naturally  could  give 
him  some  information  which  he  hadn't 
had  time  to  acquire.  Now  the  shoe  is 


moving  to  the  other  foot.  I  like  to  visit 
Dapplemere  Farm  because  I  can  learn 
from  the  partnership  of  Dewey  and 
Lynam.  For  example,  they  are  trying 
out  different  ways  of  sealing  off  the 
grass  silage  in  their  trench  silo  which 
I  want  to  follow  with  them;  and  on 
the  day  I  was  there,  Ralph  was  discing 
up  a  pasture  sod  instead  of  plowing 
it  before  reseeding  Ladino  clover  and  I 
suppose  brome  or  orchard  grass.  I 
didn’t  think  to  ask  him  which. 

As  the  Governor  drove  me  around 
the  farm,  I  noticed  that  he  was  having 
the  same  trouble  with  woodchucks  we 
are  having  here  at  Sunnygables  - — 
namely,  that  they  are  coming  in  from 
the  wild  land  and  taking  over  the  fields 
in  which  he  is  growing  Ladino  clover 
and  alfalfa. 

Woodcliuckitis 

When  I  had  the  opportunity,  I  ask¬ 
ed  him  if  the  woodchucks  bothered  him 
any.  I  cannot  quote  his  reply  verbatim. 
Editor  Ed  Eastman  couldn’t  print  it! 
It  seems  that  the  Governor  had  been 
doing  considerable  raking  himself  with 
a  side  delivery  rake.  During  the  pro¬ 
cess  he  had  some  firsthand  contact 
with  woodchuck  holes  which  he  isn’t 
going  to  forget  in  a  hurry.  He  said  yiat 
anyone  who  seriously  would  advocate 
the  protection  of  woodchucks  was 
crazy;  that  he  was  as  much  surprised 
as  I  that  the  Democrats  had  passed  a 
law  which  made  it  illegal  for  a  farm¬ 
ers  employees  to  shoot  them;  and  that 
he  already  had  taken  steps  to  see  that 
this  and  other  legislation  unfair  to 
farmers  be  reviewed  and  amended. 

I  mention  this  because  of  the  fact 
that  New  York  State  does  have  in  its 
Governor’s  mansion  in  Albany  a  man 
who  knows  firsthand  the  problems  at 
least  of  the  state’s  dairy  farmers. 

In  a  state  where  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  population  actually  farms,  this 
is  pretty  darned  important.  It  may  be 
the  only  opportunity  we  will  have  for 
years  to  shape  state  policy  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  farm  problems  and  to  insure 
for  the  consumer  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk  to  feed  his  children — as  well 
as  some  wild  game  to  shoot  at. 

Grazing  Alfalfa 

A.  C.  Muller,  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
neighbor  of  Governor  Dewey.  He  has 
one  of  the  finest  looking  farms  in  that 
section  of  the  state  and,  incidentally,  a 
small  band  of  Palomino  horses  which 
are  really  classy. 

Although  the  section  is  not  generally 
considered  suited  for  alfalfa,  Mr.  Mul¬ 
ler  is  making  a  success  of  the  crop. 
He  also  is  following  a  practice  which 
is  quite  revolutionary  and  which  in¬ 
terests  me  tremendously. 

Very  early  in  the  spring,  he  grazes 
his  alfalfa  fields.  He  says  that  his  cows 
first  eat  the  weeds  and  grass  in  these 
fields  and  then  the  alfalfa.  Their  graz¬ 
ing  this  way  has  two  advantages:  (1) 
they  weed  the  alfalfa;  (2)  they  set 
back  the  harvest  date  of  the  first  crop 
about  10  days  to  a  time  when  better 


hay  weather  is  likely  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Muller  says  that  he  has  never 
had  any  bloat  from  grazing  alfalfa,  and 
the  fields  he  showed  me  certainly  had 
not  been  hurt  by  the  practice.  Perhaps 
I  should  emphasize,  however,  that  he 
confines  the  grazing  to  the  very  early 
spring.  The  idea  looks  so  good  to  me 
that  I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can  get 
Jack  Conner  to  try  it  out  on  Sunny¬ 
gables  next  spring. 

FBEEZER  NOTES  * 

*  ( Contributed  by  my  neighbor,  Emilie 

Hall.) 

P  AND  down  the  Inlet  Valley  these 
days  there  is  a  lot  of  recipe  swap¬ 
ping  going  on.  Nearly  all  the  farm 
wives  are  veteran  “home  freezers’’  and 
there  is  always  just  enough  lively  com¬ 
petition  among  us  to  keep  food  freez¬ 
ing  from  getting  to  be  an  old  story. 

Last  year  about  this  time,  we  told  of 
the  luck  Katheryn  Albright  had  freez¬ 
ing  melon  balls.  This  year  Harriet  Mil¬ 
lard  is  doing  some.  She  plans  to  serve 
them  partially  thawed  in  fruit  cups, 
fruit  salads  and  in  punch.  Since  Har¬ 
riet’s  hands  are  more  than  full  with 
two  rugged  little  boys,  ages  6  and  8, 
plus  a  pair  of  year-old  twins,  she  has 
taken  every  possible  short  cut  in  freez¬ 
ing  this  year.  She  froze  large  black 
cherries  whole,  covering  them  with  a 
sugar  syrup.  They  are  no  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eat  this  way  than  prunes  and 
have  proven  more  popular  with  the 
family  than  pitted  sweet  cherries  which 
sometimes  tend  to  oxidize  quickly  when 
thawed. 

STILL  EXPERIMENTING 

To  eliminate  the  danger  of  scalding 
water  in  the  kitchen  when  the  young¬ 
sters  were  around,  Harriet  froze  her 
asparagus,  peas  and  corn  raw,  with¬ 
out  scalding.  I’m  not  recommending 
this  method  of, putting  up  any  one  of 
the  three  vegetables,  and  Harriet  her¬ 
self  isn’t  too  sure  how  they  will  turn 
out,  but  it  does  serve  to  point  up  the 
fact  that  there  still  is  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
menting  going  on  in  the  kitchens 
around  here. 

For,  many  years  Mrs.  Babcock  has 
been  accustomed  to  saving  the  pot 
liquor  from  vegetables,  particularly 
those  cooked  in  the  pressure  cooker. 
This  she  pours  into  a  quart  jar  which 
is  kept  in  the  freezer.  Comes  winter, 
this  stock  (which  should  be  alive  with 
vitamins)  is  pepped  up  with  a  generous 
portion  of  broth  and  makes  a  wonder¬ 
ful  clear  soup. 

At  Sunnygables  they  also  make  soup 


stock  from  the  bones  of  animals  butch¬ 
ered  for  freezing,  storing  it  in  quart 
jars  in  the  freezer.  When  preparing 
chickens,  the  wing  tips,  backs,  necks 
and  giblets  are  cooked  up  for  frozen 
chicken  broth. 

This  year  Mrs.  Babcock  scalded  her 
corn  on  the  cob  as  usual,  but  spread 
the  kernels  on  a  platter  to  cool  instead 
of  chilling  cob  and  all  in  ice  water  as 
had  been  her  custom  in  the  past. 
She  figures  the  corn  will  taste  better 
for  having  missed  a  second  soaking  be¬ 
fore  freezing.  Next  year  she  plans  to 
eliminate  even  more  water  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  steaming  the  corn  on  the  cobs, 
on  the  theory  that  some  of  the  good  of 
the  vegetable  probably  is  lost  in  the 
customary  scalding  and  chilling  baths. 

Mrs.  Marie  Cutter  of  Newfield, 
whom  we  consider  a  member  of  the 
Sunnygables  family,  also  tried  this 
method  of  cooling  corn  and  reports  that 
less  flavor  is  lost.  Her  big  experiment 
of  1949  in  freezing  will  be  to  put  up  a 
fruit  salad  of  pears,  peaches,  white 
grapes,  maraschino  cherries  and  can¬ 
ned  pineapple.  She  is  going  to  put  a 
small  amount  of  dry  sugar,  plus  the 
juice  from  the  pineapple,  over  the  mix¬ 
ture.  She  expects  the  juice  in  which 
the  peach  slices  will  be  immersed  to 
keep  them  from  discoloring. 

FOUR  FAMILIES,  ONE  FREEZER 

Incidentally,  Mrs.  Cutter’s  16-cubic- 
foot  freezer  is  serving  four  families  at 
the  present  time.  They  supplement  it 
with  a  locker  at  the  Mother  Zero  locker 
plant  in  town  where  they  store  surplus, 
refilling  the  home  chest  about  once  a 
month. 

Most  of  the  people  I  know  have  been 
too  busy  this  summer  to  do  much  fish¬ 
ing,  but  my  husband,  Jim  Hall,  did 
have  a  streak  of  luck  one  night  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  came  home  with  a 
good  catch  of  black  bass.  Jim  says  the 
kick  he  got  out  of  his  catch  was  treb- 
bled  because  the  freezer  was  handy  to 
take  care  of  the  extra  fish  and  spread 
them  over  several  meals.  With  farm 
ponds  coming  into  greater  popularity 
all  the  time,  this  source  of  food  is  go¬ 
ing  to  become  more  important  on  farm 
tables  as  time  goes  by — particularly 
those  tables  serviced  by  a  freezer.  A 
good  trout  dinner  or  a  mess  of  bull¬ 
heads  will  go  down  pretty  smoothly  in 
February. 

By  the  way,  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
completed  some  exhaustive  research 
into  varieties  of  strawberries  and  rates 
Julymorn,  Marshall,  Redheart,  Red¬ 
wing,  Sparkle  and  Vanrouge  straw¬ 
berries  as  good  for  freezing. 


On  August  IS  the  G.L.F.  tried  out  the  idea  ©f  bolding  0  Inrgc  number  ef  community 
meetings  ©f  G.L.F.  potrons  simultaneously  ever  Rural  Radio.  I  wos  honored  by  being 
asked  to  speak  along  with  Genera!  Manager  Jim  McConneH  (right)  and  my  old  assO” 
ciate  in  charge  of  G.L.F.  membership,  Scotty  Campbell  (center).  Since  the  night  wss 

hot,  I  took  advantage  of  being  unseen  by  my  audience  to  dress  informally.  I  wore 
my  new  “Unimal"  T-shirt  which  was  generously  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Allen  Hoynor, 

of  R.  D.  No.  1,  Troy,  New  York. 
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ON  Youn. 


fled  field  representative  of  Avierican 
Agriculturist  without  receiving  the 
publication  for  the  full  term  of  his 
subscriptioti. 

—  A.  A.  — 

VKIIMIIIVT  SUIlSnilKKir 
WIXS  1li:WA1lD 

Three  men  who  stole  cattle  from 
an  American  Agriculturist  reader 
in  Vermont  received  prison  sentences 
recently.  Richard  Green  was  sentenced 
for  not  less  than  three  years  and  no 
more  than  five  in  the  State  House  of 
Correction.  Earl  Derby  and  Merriman 
Young  were  sentenced  to  not  less  than 
two  or  more  than  three  years. 

Briefly,  here  are  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  conviction.  On  June  7,  the 
three  men  stole  eight  cows,  some  of 
them  from  our  subscriber,  Harlan 
Marcy  of  Enosburg  Falls  and  took 


SERVICE  BUREAC 


them  to  an  auction  at  Bellows  Falls. 
The  State  Police  located  them  shortly, 
and  enough  evidence  for  conviction 
was  secured. 

A  reward  check  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Marcy.  As  usual,  the  details  were 
checked,  particularly  to  decide  wheth¬ 
er  the  reward  should  be  split.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  two  other  men  from 
whom  cattle  were  stolen,  they  were  not 
subscribers  to  A'tnerican  Agriculturist 
and  therefore  were  not  eligible  for  a 
share  of  the  reward. 

Any  subscriber  from  whom  cattle  or 
chickens  valued  at  $25  or  over  are 
stolen,  who  has  a  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted  and  gives  information  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  thief  or  thieves  for  at  least 
thirty  days,  is  eligible  for  an  American 
Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  Reward 
of  $25. 


barn  painting 

BACKRT  ! 

About  the  first  of  August,  a  traveling 
gang  painted  our  metal  roofs  on  barns, 
out-buildings  and  house.  The  silos  were 
included  in  the  deal,  but  they  didn’t  have 
a  long  enough  ladder  and  said  they  would 
come  back  at  the  end  of  the  week.  They 
didn’t  show  up.  Our  buildings  already 
show  evidence  that  a  poor  job  was  done. 
They  claimed  the  paint  was  made  by  a 
well-known  company,  but  we  are  beginn¬ 
ing  to  doubt  it.  In  fact,  we  are  beginning 
to  believe  it  was  a  racket,  as  many  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  region  had  work  done  at  vary¬ 
ing  prices.  Also,  the  trucks  had  license 
plates  from  different  states  although  they 
seemed  to  travel  together,  living  in  trail¬ 
ers.  The  fellows  at  our  place  had  a  truck 
with  an  Alabama  license. 

About  two  years  ago,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Better  Business  Bureau  issued  a 
warning  entitled  “The  Barn  Painting 
Racket.’'  At  that  time,  the  gang  had 
a  few  cans  of  high  quality  paint  which 
they  used  as  bait  to  get  the  job;  but 
the  so-called  paint  actually  used  was  a 
mixture  of  old  motor  oil,  kerosene,  red 
brick  powder  and  carbon.  A  large  part 
of  it  washed  off  with  one  heavy  rain. 

Guarantees  given  by  such  gangs  are 
valueless  because  you  can’t  find  them 
when  you  want '  the  guarantee  made 
good.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  them 
at  all,  because  they  work  fast  and  don’t 
stay  in  any  one  area  very  long. 

There  is  relatively  little  chance  of 
securing  satisfaction  for  our  reader, 
but  there  is  considerable  chance  that 
these  crooks  might  be  jailed  if  readers 
will  watch  for  them  and  will  notify 
State  Troopers  immediately  when  they 
are  found  in  a  neighborhood.'  If  you 
give  the  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest^ 
conviction  and  imprisonment  for  30 
days  of  one  or  more  of  these  crooks, 
you  will  be  eligible  for  a  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  reward  of  $25.  We  hope  you  get 
it! 


that  such  an  agency  should  check  a 
little  more  closely  on  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  publishers  which  they 
represent. 

Our  strong  feeling  about  this  matter 
is  influenced,  also,  by  a  statement  on 
the  receipt  given  one  subscriber,  read¬ 
ing  as  follows:  “By  placing  your  order 
for  siibscriptions  through  salesmen 
hearing  certificate  of  identification  and 
in  accordance  with  printed  terms  on 
attached  order  card,  you  are  gicaran- 
teed,  delivery  of  the  magazines'  listed 
on  that  card  for  which  you  subscribe/’ 

No  subscriber  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  ever  paid  money  to  a  quali- 


—  A. A.  — 

WORTHLESS 

GUARANTEE 

Recently  three  subscribers  have 
asked  for  our  help  in  cases  that 
are  quite  similar.  Each  time  money 
was  paid  to  an  agent  of  a  circulation 
company  for  a  subscription  to  a  maga¬ 
zine  which  folded  up  before  our  read¬ 
er  received  any  copies  of  the  publica¬ 
tion. 

It  was  the  subscribers’  claim,  with 
which  we  agreed,  that  in  such  a  case 
the  subscription  agency  should  return 
the  money.  The  agency  stated  that 
“when  a  subscription  is  properly  clear¬ 
ed  to  a  publisher  and  paid  for  in  ad¬ 
vance,  it  is  then  the  publisher’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  render  service.”  Of  course, 
it  is  the  publisher’s  responsibility;  but 
it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  sub¬ 
scription  agency  also  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility,  especially  in  a  case  where  not 
a  single  copy  of  the  publication  was 
received.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  logical 


"The  main  reason  our  sales  volume 
's  down  is  the  shortage  of  a  critical 
material — I  refer  to  money." 


TECEPHONE  NieNWAVS 


Bell  workmen  build  good  service  into  your  telephone  line.  They 
put  in  good  materials,  and  use  all  the  skill  they  have  gained  in  doing  the  job 
often  and  well. 

But  they  don’t  stop  there.  They  are  on  the  job  every  day  to  make  sure 
that  your  line  continues  to  give  the  good  service  that’s  built  into  it. 

In  the  central  office,  and  on  the  line  itself,  they  make  frequent  tests. 
Often  they  spot  trouble  while  it’s  still  in  the  making  and  fix  it  before  it 
interferes  with  your  service. 

And  in  times  of  flood  or  storm.  Bell  linemen  are  on  the  scene  in  a  hurry 
— with  enough  men,  enough  tools  and  enough  equipment  to  quickly  make 
repairs. 

Throughout  the  rural  areas  served  by  the  Bell  telephone  companies, 
we  are  working  to  bring  telephones  to  more  and  more  farms  and  to  make 
these  telephones  serve  you  well. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


The  Styleline  De  Luxe  4-Door  Sedan 


Farmers  want  a  car  that’s  both  rugged 

r 

and  good-looking,  so  they  pick  Chevrolet 
for  the  most  Beautiful  BUY  of  all!  ' 


Chevrolet’s  curved  windshield,  larger  windows,  and 
thinner  windshield  pillars  give  30%  more  window  area 
all  around  . . .  more  visibility  for  greater  driving  safety. 


Every  day  farmers  throughout  the  country  are  proving  the  rugged 
durability  of  their  new  Chevrolets  through  hard  farm  usage.  From 
that  experience,  farmers  know  Chevrolet  means  more  lasting  value. 

Your  Chevrolet’s  durable  beauty  and  years-ahead- styling  will 
last  through  years  of  hard  use  . . .  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  you  and 
your  family  as  long  as  you  own  the  car.  That  rugged,  Valve-in-Head 
engine  is  built  to  take  the  strain  of  farm  use  day  after  day  ...  to 
deliver  power  with  economy  under  the  hardest  use.  Yes,  and  through 
the  years,  your  Chevrolet  will  keep  its  easy- to -handle,  easy-to-ride-in 
characteristics.  It  will  give  you  unexcelled  economy  of  operation  plus 
low-cost  upkeep.  Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  farmers 
agree  that  Chevrolet  is  the  most  Beautiful  BUY  of  all! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation.  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


FIRST  FOR  QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  COST 


Plenty  of  luggage  space  for  all  the  bulky  packages 
you  bring  back  from  town.  And  notice  the  way  the 
trunk  lid  pops  up  when  you  turn  the  key  in  the  lock. 


Chevrolet  means  beauty 
that  lasts  .  .  .  style  that 
will  be  as  modem  to¬ 
morrow  as  it  is  today. 


No  road's  too  rough  for 
the  power  of  Chevrolets 
world  champion,  Valve- 
in-Head  engine. 


t 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


OCTOBER  1,  1949 


on  This  Quiet 


The  other  day  a  big  Hereford  bull 

was  loose  in  our  neighborhood,  caus¬ 
ing  considerable  local  excitement. 
Everyone  thought  it  was  our  bull,  but 
investigation  proved  that  he  was  safe  in  our 
pasture. 

I  don’t  know  yet  who  owned  that  stray 
bull  or  if  and  when  he  was  found,  but  during 
the  excitement  the  State  Police  were  notified 
and  one  of  the  Troopers  came  to  our  house 
and  asked  our  cousin  Margaret  about  the 
bull  on  the  loose.  We  all  got  a  big  laugh  be¬ 
cause  it  appeared  that  the  Trooper  rather 
hoped  that  he  would  never  find  that  bull.  He 
stated  with  some  emphasis  that  he  wouldn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  him  if  he  did  find  him! 
It  reminded  me  of  the  man  who  caught  a 
bear  by  the  tail  and  didn’t  dare  let  go. 

Anyway,  at  the  supper  table  that  night  we 
agreed  that  there  never  was  a  dull  moment 
on  the  farm.  There  was  the  time,  for  example, 
when  a  nice  young  lady  from  the  city  was 
staying  with  us.  I  had  gone  to  the  barn  for 
something  and  found  her  perched  desperate¬ 
ly  on  a  narrow  two-inch  crosspiece  on  the 
side  of  the  calf  pen,  where  an  innocent  young 
calf,  about  a  week  old,  had  treed  her.  I  res¬ 
cued  the  gal  and  since  then  she  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  in  living  the  incident  down. 
But  she  has  the  I'ight  stuff  and  soon  learned 
to  know  and  love  country  ways  and  little 
calves. 

Speaking  of  being  treed,  I  well  remember 
the  big  joke  in  my  father’s  family  years  ago 
about  a  city  lad  who  had  taken  a  shortcut 
across  our  pasture  lot.  There  was  no  bull 
there,  but  the  boy  apparently  had  aroused 
the  curiosity  of  the  long-horned  Ayrshire 
cows  in  our  herd  and  they  started  after  him. 
Faster  and  faster  ran  the  boy,  and  faster  and 
faster  the  cows  rumbled  behind  him.  It  was 
a  desperate  situation!  Finally  the  boy  reach¬ 
ed  a  sapling  and  ran  up  it  like  a  squirrel. 
When  he  reached  the  top,  the  sapling  started 
to  bend  until  the  boy  finally  dangled  just 
nicely  out  of  reach  of  the  herd,  which  stood 
looking  up  at  him  in  mild  wonderment.  His 
yells,  which  could  have  been  heard  for  two 
miles,  brought  some  of  the  family  on  the  run, 
and  the  cows  were  shooed  away  and  the  poor 
boy  rescued! 

Unloading  the  Bull 

Several  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was 
kind  enough  to  loan  me  a  very  fine  purebred 
Jersey  bull  for  my  Jersey  herd.  The  bull  ar¬ 
rived  in  a  truck  late  one  dark,  cold  Novem¬ 


ber  night  after  a  long  trip  from  western  New 
York.  Rumbling  and  grumbling  and  thor¬ 
oughly  irritated  by  the  long  ride,  the  bull 
sounded  dangerous,  and  the  young  fellow 
who  drove  the  truck  wanted  no  part  of  him. 
He  (the  driver,  I  mean,  not  the  bull)  told  me 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  he  would  drive 
the  truck  all  right  but  he  would  be  blankety 
blank  if  he  would  unload  an  ugly  bull.  So  it 
was  up  to  me,  and  I’ll  admit  I  wished  I  was 
safe  in  my  little  bed. 

Belle  and  Margaret  agreed  to  hold  lan¬ 
terns,  keeping  well  out  of  the  way  of  opera¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  they  did  such  a  good  job  of 
keeping  out  of  the  way  that  their  lanterns 
might  just  as  well  have  been  stars.  I  hoped 
also  to  have  some  help  from  John,  the  nice 
old  fellow  who  did  chores  for  me. 

Having  a  healthy  respect  for  bulls,  I  didn’t 


the  only  way  we  could  locate  him  in  the 
dense  darkness  was  by  his  angry  bellowing, 
which  didn’t  help  our  feelings  any.  During 
the  mixup,  the  young  truck  driver,  thinking 
the  bull  was  coming  for  him,  made  a  dash  for 
the  small  sliding  door  that  leads  into  our 
stable,  passing  the  women  at  the  side  of  the 
barn.  The  door  stuck  and  he  took  it  off  the 
track  and  right  along  with  him. 

In  attempting  to  guide  the  bull  through 
the  gate  into  the  dark  barnyard,  I  apparently 
slacked  off  on  my  rope,  so  that  John  thought 
the  bull  was  coming  for  him.  Dropping  his 
rope,  he  made  for  the  fence,  forgetting  that 
there  was  a  dry  watering  trough  in  his  way. 
Well,  he  fell  into  the  trough  and  there  he 
stayed  very  quiet  to  the  end  of  the  fracas, 
leaving  me  alone  with  the  bull  on  the  end 
of  a  long  rope  and  not  exactly  sure  where  the 

(Continued  on  Page  IS) 


want  to  go  inside  the  truck  with  him, 
so  I  climbed  over  the  cab  of  the  truck 
and  reached  down  inside  to  untie  the 
rope  which  held  the  bull.  But  he  was 
wise  to  me,  and  every  time  I  reached 
for  the  knot,  he  slammed  the  place 
where  my  hand  had  been  with  his 
horn  with  deadly  accuracy.  Finally, 
however,  I  got  him  untied  and  man¬ 
aged  to  tie  two  ropes  to  the  ring  in  his 
nose.  I  held  one  rope  and  my  old 
friend  John  took  the  other. 

Once  loose,  the  bull  shot  out  of  that 
truck  like  a  cannon  ball.  After  that. 


t 


Starting  Right 

As  Cows  Go  Into  the  Barn  for  the  Winter  Start  Them  Right  on  the  G.L.F,  DAIRY  FEEDS 

]\^EARLY  one  million  cows  will  be  fed  this  winter  on  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds,  designed  to  live  up 
to  the  G.L.F.  watchword  of  “More  Milk  and.  a  Better  Cow  Left.”  The  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feed  Pro¬ 
gram  is  broad  enough  to  provide  any  dairyman  with  the  formula  feeds,  ingredients  or  feed 
service  that  fit  his  farm. 

For  more  than  28  years  farmers  have  selected  a  feed  service  from  G.L.F.  which  most 
economically  supplemented  their  farm-grown  roughage  and  suited  the  needs  of  their  herds. 

In  fact,  practical  experience  through  the  years  has  shown  that  the  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feed  Pro¬ 
gram  is  a  good  program  for  making  more  milk  because : 


G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds  are  palatable — They 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  the  ingredients 
cows  like  and  eat  readily. 

G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds  are  balanced — They 
contain  all  the  necessary  nutrients  for  milk 
production  and  body  maintenance  when  fed  • 
in  the  right  proportion  with  farm-grown 
roughage. 

G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds  are  economical — G.L.F. 
Feed  Buyers,  constantly  studying  the  feed 
markets,  make  the  best  feed  buys  available, 
for  G.L.F.  patrons.  An  efficient  purchasing, 
manufacturing  and  distribution  system  as¬ 
sures  patrons  of  high  quality  feed  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost. 

Choose  the  G.L.F,  Dairy  Feed 
Service  That  Fits  Your  Needs 

G.L.F.  FORMULA  FEED  SERVICE 

Flexible  Formulas  save  thousands  of  dollars 
for  G.L.F.  patrons  every  year  because  they 
permit  taking  advantage  of  the  best  feed  buys 
on  the  market  without  sacrificing  feed  quality. 


G.L.F.  16%  Dairy — for  feeding  with  excel¬ 
lent  legume  hay. 

G.L.F.  18%  Dairy — for  feeding  with  excel¬ 
lent  mixed  hay. 

G.L.F.  20%  Exchange  Dairy — for  feeding 
with  good  mixed  hay. 

G.L.F.  24%  Milk  Maker — for  feeding  with 
poor  timothy. 

G.L.F.  Super  Feeds  are  designed  for  dairy¬ 
men  who  prefer  to  feed  an  excellent  fixed  for¬ 
mula,  high  in  fat,  month  after  month. 

G.L.F.  Super  Exchange  Dairy-20% — for 
feeding  with  good  mixed  hay. 

G.L.F.  Super  Test  Feed-16% — for  feeding 
with  excellent  legume  hay. 

G.L.F.  INGREDIENT  &  MIXING  SERVICE 

For  dairymen  who  grow  their  own  grain, 
G.L.F.  provides  30%  Dairy  Supplement — high 
in  protein  and  fortified  with  minerals  and  vi¬ 
tamins.  G.L.F.  30%  Dairy  Supplement  can  be 
mixed  with  ground  home-grown  oats,  barley 
or  corn  to  make  a  well-balanced,  economical 
dairy  feed  of  the  desired  protein  level. 

In  most  communities,  G.L.F.  Service  Agen¬ 


cies  provide  a  grinding  and  mixing  service 
and  help  in  planning  the  right  rations  for 
your  herd. 

For  dairymen  who  prefer  Special  Dairy 
Rations,  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  can 
supply  the  ingredients  and  information  needed 
to  plan  good  milk-making  formulas. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INa 
Ithaca,  New  York 


Gran-Phospliate 

The  Dairyman’s  Fertilizer 

When  G.L.F.  Gran-Phosphate  is  used 
at  the  rate  of  2-2 pounds  per  day 
per  cow,  each  ton  of  manure  receives 
60-75  pounds  of  Gran-Phosphate  for¬ 
tifying  the  weak  phosphorus  content 
of  manure  to  make  it  more  valuable. 
Six  tons  of  superphosphated  manure 
provide  the  same  amount  of  plant 
food  as  contained  in  1200  pounds  of 
5-10-5  fertilizer  or  600  pounds  of  10- 
20-10  and  at  about  one-quarter  of  the 
cash  outlay. 

Gran-Phosphate  keeps  stable  cleaner, 
keeps  down  odors,  prevents  slipping, 
helps  conserve  nitrogen. 


G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds 


GOODYEAR  O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  tire! 


fIRST  CHOICE  ON 
AMERICA'S  FARMS/ 


"  GOODYEAR 
SUPER^SURE'GRIPS 
GIVE  ^'THE  GREATEST  PULL 
ON  EARTH 


KEEPS  TRACTORS  ^ 
WORKING  WHERE  THEY 
WOULDN'T  WORKy^ 
BEFORE  IHT*^ 


You  can’t  fool  the  American  farmer.  He  knows 
from  liis  everyday  experience  which  tractor 
tires  give  him  more  traetion,  smoother  riding, 
longer  wear. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  in  a  reeent  nation-wide 
farm  survey,  farmers  picked  Goodyear  SuPER- 
Sure-Grips  as  their  first  choice  among  all  tractor 
tires — with  a  vote  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  next 
two  makes  eombined!  And  that  big  margin  is 
rapidly  getting  bigger! 

The  faet  is,  more  and  more  farmers  have  learned 
that  Goodyear  tells  the  truth  about  this  amazing 
tire’s  traetion — that  it  pulls  where  other  tires  won’t 
•“that  it  has  no  equal  for  day-in-day-out  farm  work. 


And  the  reason  for  this  proved  superiority  is  found 
in  the  Goodyear  o-p-e-n  e-e-n-t-e-r  tread  design. 
There’s  lots  more  rubber  in  the  lugs  —  whieh 
means  lots  more  rubber  in  the  ground.  More 
important,  these  huge,  high-shoulder  o-p-e-n 
c-e-n-t-e-r  lugs  are  in  perfect  balance,  each  one 
equally  sized  and  spaeed.  So  they  dig  in  like  a 
deep-toothed  gear  wheel,  giving  super-long  wear 
and  'The  greatest  pull  on  earth!” 

Remember  that  when  getting  new  tractor  tires. 
And  remember,  too,  that  Goodyear  SuPER-SuRE- 
Grips — the  traetor  tires  that  pull  where  others 
won’t,  that  ride  smoother  and  last  longer  —  don’t 
cost  you  a  penny  more. 


/,  OPEN  CENTER  GIVES  BITE 
EDGE  — so  each  lug  digs 
in  full  depth,  full  length, 
and  grips. 

2.  DEEPER  BITE  FROM  HIGHER 
LUGS  —  extra  rubber  in 

higher,  broader  lugs 
means  more  rubber  in 
ground  for  greater  grip, 
far  longer  wear  at  no 
extra  cost. 

3.  WIDE-TREAD  TRACTION- 
MORE  PULL -Massit;e. 

square-shoulder  lugs 
extend  traction  area  full 
ividth  of  lire. 

AND:  balanced  DESIGN- 
EVEN  PULL,  SLOW  WEAR 

—  Four  even-spaced, 
same-sized  lugs  always 
gear -meshed  in  ground, 
so  tire  pulls  evenly,  rides 
smoother,  wears  longer. 


We  thinhyoum  like  '’THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD"-Every  Sunday-- ABC  Network 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


Super-Sure-GHr>— T.M.  The  G<M>dyear  Tiro  A  Rubber  Comp«nv 
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COVERXMENT  BUREAUCRATS 
WON’T  EVEN  LISTEN 

HE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  of  Agriculture  has  ar¬ 
bitrarily  denied  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed  a  hearing  at  which  the  dairymen  might 
submit  evidence  showing  that  the  October  price  for 
Class  I  milk  of  $5.24  is  altogether  too  low.  In  Au¬ 
gust  the  Department  also  denied  dairymen  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  evidence  at  a  hearing  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  raise  the  price  of  September  milk  44c  a 
hundred  because  of  the  drought.  Both  requests  were 
made  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency,  represent¬ 
ing  a  substantial  proportion  of  dairymen  shipping 
to  the  New  York  market. 

This  is  just  one  more  evidence  of  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  and  dictatorial  attitude  of  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  evidence  that  we  are  drifting  rapidly  into 
complete  control  of  our  lives  and  business  by  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Think  of  it!  It  is  possible  to  understand  why  gov- 
ernment  officials  might  refuse  to  advance  the  price 
of  milk  after  evidence  was  in  at  a  hearing,  but  it  is 
an  entirely  different  thing  to  refuse  dairymen  even 
a  chance  to  present  their  evidence. 

When  the  milk  marketing  agreement  for  the  New 
York  milk  shed  was  proposed  some  11  years  ago, 
American  Agriculturist  supported  it.  The  marketing 
agreement  seemed  to  present  a  good  method  by 
which  dairymen  and  their  organizations  could  work 
with  government  officials  to  bring  about  general 
pooling  and  the  best  returns  to  dairymen  for  their 
milk  no  matter  in  which  class  it  was  eventually 
sold.  For  several  years  the  marketing  agreement 
did  work  because  there  seemed  to  be  an  honest  and 
sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  government  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  dairymen  at  least  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 

But  now  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  little  real 
cooperation.  Even  where  hearings  have  been  held  in 
the  past,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  final 
price  was  often  set  by  Department  officials  without 
much  regard  to  the  evidence  presented  by  the  dairy¬ 
men. 

This  situation  with  the  milk  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  fully  bears  out  the  belief  now  held  by  an  in- 
creasing  number  of  farmers  that  it  is  highly  dan- 
gerous  to  tie  up  with  government  in  any  way.  It  is 
being  recognized  that  the  decisions  made  by  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  politicians  will  be  made  in  favor  of  the 
consumers,  who  outnumber  and  outvote  the  farm¬ 
ers  many  times  over. 

PUTTING  FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 

LL  AMERICA  is  faced  with  a  crisis  in  -  the 
overwhelmingly  increased  enrollment  of  children 
in  the  public  schools. 

During  and  immediately  after  the  war  this  coun¬ 
try  had  one  of  the  greatest  baby  booms  in  history. 
According  to  population  experts,  normally  about 
1014  million  children  should  have  been  born  from 
1941  to  1945,  but  actually  1414  million  babies  ar¬ 
rived.  Millions  of  those  children  are  now  entering 
school  for  the  first  time  this  fall,  causing  one  of 
the  worst  school  crises  in  the  history  of  education. 
By  1955,  in  New’  York  State  alone  there  will  be 
500,000  more  children  in  grades  1  to  8  than  there 
were  in  1947.  This  flood  will  reach  the  high  schools 
in  the  early  60’s,  and  a  very  much  smaller  per¬ 
centage  will  raise  the  college  population  many  years 
later. 

Because  many  GI’s  have  graduated,  college  regis¬ 
tration  this  year  is  down  in  many  institutions  and 
will  stay  at  relatively  low  figures  for  years  to  come. 
In  round  numbers  there  are  nearly  30  million  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  United  States  in  elementary  and  high 
schools,  while  there  are  less  than  3  million  in  all 
institutions  of  higher  education  above  the  high 
school. 

From  these  figures  it  is  plain  that  our  first  and 
most  important  responsibility  as  parents  and  tax¬ 
payers  is  to  provide  educational  opportunity  for  the 
30  million  children  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 
That  looks  like  an  almost  impossible  problem,  for 


there  is  now  a  shortage  of  teachers,  and  the  need 
for  larger  and  better  school  buildings  and  equipment 
faces  thousands  of  communities.  Children  are  over¬ 
crowded  in  hundreds  of  schools  and  in  many  places 
are  losing  out  on  full  educational  opportunity  because 
they  can  be  cared  for  only  part  of  the  school  day. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  school  dollar  crisis.  With  taxes, 
particularly  local  taxes,  at  an  all-time  high,  where 
is  the  money  coming  from  to  hire  more  teachers  or 
to  erect  and  equip  more  buildings?  With  this  great 
need  for  tax  money  to  finance  the  public  schools, 
this  is  not  the  time  for  New  York  or  any  other 
state  to  embark  on  a  program  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  for  State  universities,  colleges,  and  com¬ 
munity  schools  for  higher  education. 

Providing  all  possible  educational  opportunity  for 
young  people  beyond  the  high  school  is  good,  but 
certainly  the  first  responsibility  of  the  state,  the 
community,  the  parent  and  the  taxpayer  is  to  provide 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  war 
babies  and  the  generations  that  come  after  them 
must  grow  up  before  they  go  to  college.  Let’s  put 
first  things  first! 

★  ★★★★★  ★★★★★★★’★★ 

When  tillage  begins,  other  arts  follow. 
The  farmers,  therefore,  are  the  founders 
of  human  civilization. — Daniel  Webster. 

IT  SHOULD  BE  AMENDED 

VERY  poultry  and  livestock  feeder  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  Council  which  asks  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  law  (see  Page  14)  so  that  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  and  mixers  may  legally  sell  sfllfa,  peni¬ 
cillin  and  similar  drugs  in  poultry  and  farm  animal 
feeds.  For  some  time  these  drugs  have  been  mixed 
in  feed  and  sold  to  farmers  but  unless  there  is  a 
change  in  the  situation,  this  will  not  be  permitted 
after  January  1,  1950. 

The  law  could  be  amended  so  as  to  give  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  this  opportunity  and  yet  safe¬ 
guard  the  use  of  these  drugs.  The  result  would  be 
that  farmers  could  continue  to  buy  feeds  containing 
these  drugs  and  get  the  benefits  of  the  drugs  for  less 
money  than  they  would  pay  at  a  drug  store.  Under 
the  present  law  which,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
has  not  been  strictly  enforced,  only  licensed  drug¬ 
gists  can  dispense  and  sell  such  drugs. 

EQUIPMENT  PAID  OFF 

PEN  STABLING  certainly  saves  a  lot  of  time 
during  the  year  but  there  comes  a  day  when 
the  loafing  pen  has  to  be  cleaned  out. 

That  day  came  on  my  little  farm  last  week.  I 
was  faced  with  cleaning  out  a  solid  pack  of  manure 
about  three  feet  deep.  I’d  still  be  shoveling- but  for 
the  kindness  of  a  neighbor  who  loaned  me  his  trac¬ 
tor  equipped  with  a  power  manure  loader.  Now  I 
sing  the  praises  of  modern  machinery  more  loudly 
than  ever.  My  17-year-old  son  and  a  pal  of  his  ran 
the  loader  and  spreader,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was 
a  little  shoveling  in  the  corners.  Even  though  the 
boys  took  time  for  a  swim  in  the  afternoon  and 
all  three  of  us  spent  an  hour  rounding  up  a  horse 
that  got  out  of  the  pasture,  the  job  was  done  by 
dark.  Shoveling  that  pack  of  manure  out  with  a 
hand  fork  woiild  have  taken  days. 

Modern  equipment  really  pays  off  when  you  put 
it  to  work. — Jim  Hall. 

TWO  BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

HE  other  night  I  awoke  to  hear  rain  drumming 
on  the  porch  roof  outside  my  window.  I  don’t 
know  when  I  have  heard  a  sweeter  sound,  for  it 
meant  that  the  spring  would  flow  again  which  sup¬ 
plies  part  of  the  water  for  our  home  and  which 


had  gone  dry  during  the  drought  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  farm. 

As  I  lay  listening  to  the  rain  on  the  roof,  it  made 
me  remember  that  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  Rym 
Berry’s  new  book  “Dirt  Roads  to  Stoneposts.”  In 
this  book  is  a  piece  called  “Rain  on  the  Roof”  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  country  writing  I  have 
ever  read.  In  fact,  the  book  is  filled  with  stories  by 
a  man  who  knows  and  loves  country  life  and  living 
and  who  has  the  ability  to  put  into  words  the 
thoughts  of  all  of  us  who  love  the  country. 

Another  book  in  the  same  class,  called  “Merry 
Old  Mobiles,”  written  by  my  friend  Larry  Freeman, 
is  a  picture  story  of  the  history  of  the  automobile, 
the  gadget  which  has  probably  done  more  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  our  lives  than  any  other  thing  that  was 
ever  invented.  If  you  are  looking  for  something 
really  good  for  the  long  evenings  ahead,  you  will 
want  both  of  these  books.  For  details  on  where  and 
how  to  get  them,  turn  to  Page  23. 

WORTHY"  OF  YOUR  SUPPORT 

O  OTHER  institution  or  organization  has  done 
more  for  our  American  communities  than  the 
country  weeklies.  Whether  it’s  a  question  of  sup¬ 
port  of  the  local  schools  or  getting  the  village 
streets  paved  and  kept  in  proper  repair  or  leading 
a  movement  for  a  good  water  supply,  or  any  other 
project  for  the  betterment  of  the  home  town,  the 
local  paper  always  has  been  and  is  right  out  in 
front  in  this  kind  of  leadership. 

Recognizing  the  great  value  of  the  country  press, 
Cornell  Station  WHCU,  under  the  leadership  of 
Michael  R.  Hanna,  Manager,  S.  M.  Woodside,  a 
trained  newspaper  man,  and  other  associates,  has 
for  three  years  been  broadcasting  a  Radio  Edition 
of  the  Weekly  Press,  climaxed  by  a  contest  with 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  prizes  for  outstanding  service 
by  country  weeklies  in  their  home  communities. 

The  story  of  the  most  recent  contest  is  on  Page 
16  of  this  issue.  As  you  read  it,  stop  for  a  moment 
to  think  kindly  of  your  own  hometown  paper  and 
the  job  it  has  done  to  make  your  community  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  in  which  to  live. 

FOR  A  BETTER  HALLOWE’EN 

“At  Hallowe’en  last  year  young  men  and  women 
in  their  late  twenties  and  early  thirties  were  the 
main  offenders.  Road  signs  and  historic  markers 
along  with  mail  boxes  fell  prey.  Barns  were  entered, 
milk  cans  heaved  out  of  doors,  tools  smashed,  and 
farm  machinery  tipped  over.  On  one  farm  a  man  re¬ 
ported  the  loss  of  200  bushels  of  beans. 

“We  wish,  Mr.  Eastman,  that  Hallowe’en  celebra¬ 
tions  might  be  as  effectively  controlled  as  are  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations.  Why  cannot  everybody  have  a 
good  time  without  hurt  or  damage  to  anyone? 

— J.  M.,  N.  Y. 

OT  many  communities  have  had  such  a  terrible 
experience  as  the  one  described  above  but  there 
are  altogether  too  many  places  where  the  young 
people  get  out  of  bounds  on  Hallowe’en.  It  is  not 
always  the  young  people  either.  One  suggestion  is 
to  start  right  now  to  plan  some  community  activity 
for  both  young  and  older  people  that  will  keep 
them  out  of  dangerous,  destructive  mischief. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

RANK  S.  COLUMBUS,  representing  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen, 
tells  this  story  on  himself: 

He  had  gone  to  visit  an  insane  asylum.  Coming 
out  of  the  entrance  the  driver  of  a  bus  that  was 
standing  by  said: 

“Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Columbus.  I  have  to  take 
some  of  the  inmates  downtown  and  you  might  as 
well  ride  with  us.” 

So  Mr.  Columbus  climbed  into  the  bus,  followed 
in  a  few  moments  by  six  patients  and  an  attendant. 
When  all  were  on,  the  attendant  started  to  count. 
One-two-three-” 

Then  he  stopped,  looked  at  Columbus  and  said. 

“Who  are  you?” 

“I’m  Columbus.” 

“Four-five-six-seven!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

October  Class  I  price  of  milk  in  New  York  City  will  stay  at 
$5.24.  This  is  tn  spite  of  the  traditional  increase  in  October  and  the 
fact  tliat  any  of  the  several  Class  I  formulas  that  are  being  discussed  at  hear¬ 
ings  would,  if  now  in  effect,  bring  a  higher  price.  Prices  will  stay  at  $5.24  be¬ 
cause  USDA  refused  a  request  for  a  hearing  made  by  the  Dairymen’s  League 
and  the  Bargaining  Agency.  Dairymen  are  naturally  confused,  discouraged  and 
angry. 

The  uniform  price  for  August  milk  was  $4.18  compared  to  $5.20  in  August 
1948.  August  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  New  York  was  5.45%  above  August 
last  year.  Production  for  the  New  York  market  was  6.34%  above  a  year  ago. 
Increase  was  due  entirely  to  more  producers  shipping  to  New  York,  as  produc¬ 
tion  per  dairy  was  2  pounds  a  day  less  than  last  Augfust. 

pOUI^XIlYs  The  outlook  for  poultrymen  continues  good.  Margin  above 
feed  costs  has  been  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Outlook  is  for  a 
decline  in  feed  prices.  Mortality  this  summer  was  low  and  indications  point  to 
continued  good  consumer  demand.  October  4  to  6  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  NEPPCO 
will  hold  its  12th  Poultry  Industry  Exposition. 

APPLESs  Growers  are  concerned  over  apple  market  prospects.  At  recent 
meeting  in  Rochester,  called  by  Western  New  York  Apple  In¬ 
dustry  Committee  and  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Fruit  Committee, 
growers  were  reminded  that:  (1)  In  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  prices  are  hold¬ 
ing  strong;  (2)  there  is  a  light  carryover  of  processed  apples;  (3)  consumption 
of  processed  apples  is  increasing.  However,  crop  is  big  and  outlook  for  con¬ 
sumption  of  fresh  apples  is  far  from  encouraging.  In  spite  of  opposition  by 
some  growers,  the  majority  approved  appointment  of  a  committee  to  seek  a 
government  price  support  program  on  apples. 

FARM  INCOME;  The  expected  volume  of  all  U.  S.  crops  is  30%  above 

the  average  of  1923  to  1932  and  second  only  to  1948. 

Farm  income  continues  to  slide,  with  cash  receipts  last  month  running  18% 
below  a  year  ago.  For  the  first  9  months  of  the  year,  receipts  were  about  11% 
below  the  same  period  in  1948.  As  expected,  farming  costs  have  declined  less 
than  farm  income.  However,  the  decline  in  farm  prices  (which  was  anticipated) 
has  been  far  less  violent  than  feared.  Employment  figures,  recently  down,  are 
now  showing  increases,  and  general  opinion  is  that  1950  should  be  a  reasonably 
good  year  for  farmers. 

POUND  DEVALUATION:  Most  of  us  find  difficulty  in  understanding 

international  finance;  for  example,  deval¬ 
uation  of  the  British  pound.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  it  is  much  like  a 
horse  trade.  Because  we  did  not  buy  as  much  in  manufactured  goods  as  Eng¬ 
land  wished  to  sell  to  us,  they  are,  by  devaluing  the  pound,  offering  us  goods  at 
lower  prices  to  induce  us  to  buy  more  so  that  they  in  turn  can  buy  more  from  us. 

Economists  do  not  expect  that  devaluing  the  pound  will  have  any  immediate 
effect  on  farmers.  The  long  time  effect  on  world  trade  should  be  good  and  there¬ 
by  benefit  everyone,  including  farmers. 

I|||;;]YESS:  Food  industry  is  worried  over  anti-trust  suit  against  A  &  P. 

This  is  characterized  as  a  suit  against  “bigness,”  and,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  there  will  be  concern  in  food  circles  as  to  who  will  be  next.  Suspicion 
is  gaming  ground  that,  in  the  eyes  of  government,  anything  big  is  bad  EXCEPT 
government  itself — in  which  case  the  slogan,  judging  by  the  actions  of 
bureaucrats,  seems  to  be  “the  bigger  the  better”. 

ARBITRATION:  strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes  are  upsetting  plans  of 

businessmen  and  farmers.  The  fact  that  government 
arbitration  is  not  a  cure-all  is  worth  comment.  Under  government  arbitration 
the  unions  ask  more  than  they  expect.  Employers  may  be  unwilling  to  grant 
any  increase,  but  arbitration  always  suggests  a  compromise.  Therefore,  a  wage 
increase  results  regardless  of  underlying  economic  conditions.  It  is  one  more 
example  of  government  interference  in  business. 
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IRANDY’S  life  is  pretty  tough,  she 
never  does  have  time  enough  to 
catch  up  on  the  work  she’s  got;  she 
keeps  that  broom  of  hers  red-hot,  the 
floors  get  swept  four  times  a  day  and 
in  between  she  works  away  at  scruB- 
bin’  down  the  basement  stairs  or  dust¬ 
in’  all  the  front-room  chairs.  There’s 
cookies,  pies  and  bread  to  bake,  then 
pans  to  wash  and  beds  to  make;  the 
rugs  need  beatin’  now  and  then,  each 
week  she  kills  and  picks  a  hen.  Three 
times  a  day  she  keeps  me  fed,  and  after 
I  have  gone  to  bed  she  sits  beside  the 
fire  and  rocks  while  darnin’  up  a  pile 
of  socks. 

Whene’er  I  watch  her  rush  around  1 
always  wish  my  health  were  sound  so 
I  could  help  her  out  a  bit,  then  she’d 
have  time  to  stop  and  sit.  But  my 
arthritis  and  lame  back,  my  daily  rheu- 
matiz’  attack,  keep  me  from  pushin’  on 
a  broom,  I  couldn’t  finish  up  one  room. 
My  sinuses  and  allergy  keep  me  from 
dustin’  too,  by  gee;  why,  my  weak 
stomach  even  kicks  at  those  meals  ehsiest  to  fix.  So,  even  tho  it  makes  me 
boil  to  see  Mirandy  work  and  toil,  I  help  by  restin’  quietly  so  she  don’t  have 
to  doctor  me. 
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HARDEN  FARMS  HERD  MAKES 
HIGH  PRODUCTION  RECORDS 
ON  BEACON  FEEDS 


Alcartra  Bessie  Ormsby  Korndyke  of  Harden  Farms,  Camden,  N.  Y.  Akartra  is 
one  of  the  many  good  cows  in  this  Beacon  fed  herd.  Read  about  her  below. 


Take  a  glance  at  these  production  records  made  by  the  herd 
at  Harden  Farms  under  the  capable  supervision  of  Dr.  E.  S. 
“Ed”  Harrison. 

1947 —  68  cows  averaged  14,085  lbs.  ntilk — 517  lbs.  butterfat 

1948 —  78  cows  averaged  14,585  lbs.  milk — 533  lbs.  butterfat 
1949  (first  six  months] — 85  cows  have  already  averaged  289 
lbs.  butterfat. 

Alcartra — pictured  here — has  made  two  records  above  900  lbs. 
of  butterfat  in  successive  lactations. 


The  whole  herd  has  been  fed  Beacon  Dairy  Feeds  over  this 
period.  Feed  is  not  the  only  factor  in  making  production 
records  like  these.  But  such  production  is  not  possible  without 
a  good  feeding  program.  So,  why  take  chances?  Report  after 
report  tells  of  year  after  year  records  of  high  sustained  butter¬ 
fat  and  milk  production — by  Beacon  fed  cows.  That’s  because 
Beacon  Dairy  Feeds  offer  high  feeding  values  and  consistently 
uniform  quality — the  result  of  long,  painstaking  research.  See 
your  Beacon  dealer  about  Beacon  Dairy  Feeds. 
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The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 


THE  ONLY  SAW  OF  ITS  KIND! 


Tubular  Steel  Frame 
Front  OR  Rear  Hitch 

Here’s  the  only  all-tubular  steel  frame 
tractor  saw  that  hitches  either  front  or 
rear.  It  cuts  more  wood . . .  easier . . .  faster 
...  at  lower  cost.  One  man  can  rig  it.  Big, 
balanced  tilt  table  for  easy,  all-day  opera¬ 
tion.  Blade  and  belt  pulley  guarded.  Built 
for  years  of  hard  service. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS — and  for  information 
on  the  Ireland  “55”,  stationary  saw  with 
the  big  roll-table,  that  makes  light  work  of 
heavy  buzzing.  Our  address  1019  Call  St. 
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BENNETT- IRELAND  INC. 

f^06 

NORWICH,  NEW  YORK 
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Read  What  Ford  Tractor  Owners  Say  About 


PRnar 


What  another  farmer  says  about  his  tractor  is  as  reliable  a 
guide  as  you  can  find  for  the  selection  of  a  tractor  for  yourself. 
That’s  why  we  asked  thousands  of  farmers  to  tell  us,  in  their 
own  words,  how  they  liked  their  Ford  Tractors.  Just  a  few 
of  their  expressions  are  given  below.  We  think  you  will  find 
these  comments  valuable  as  an  indication  of  what  you,  too, 
may  expect  from  a  Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Implements. 


FROM  MASSACHUSETTS:  “I  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  chance  to  compare  it  with  other 
makes  on  adjacent  farms  and  I  find  that 
my  tractor  will  do  practically  every  job 
that  even  larger  and  more  expensive 
tractors  wilt  do,  and  do  it  faster  and 
easier.  When  I  needed  a  second  tractor, 
I  bought  another  Ford.”  H.J.G.* 

FROM  RHODE  ISUND:  “I  think  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  more  work  out  of  the  Ford 
for  less  money  than  any  other  tractor, 
even  some  considerable  larger.  I  have 
gone  through  mud  that  I  know  would 
have  stopped  other  tractors  even  if 
equipped  with  chains.  In  our  orchards  I 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


COPYRIGHT  ISO.  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


have  been  able  to  mow  under  trees  and 
through  rows  where  previously  it  has  been 
necessary  to  mow  by  hand.”  O.H.J.P.* 

FROM  VERMONT :  “Hired  help  have  less 
trouble  and  accomplish  more  with  the 
Ford.”  R.C.* 

FROM  PENNSYLVANIA:  “I  do  custom  work 
and  the  Ford  Tractor  is  so  flexible  that 
I  can  do  a  job  while  another  make  is 
getting  ready.”  L.C.* 

FROM  NEW  YORK:  “SincebuyingtheFord 
Tractor  we  no  longer  need  our  third 
tractor.  We  are  selling  it  and  buying 
more  equipment  for  the  Ford.”  L.C.’*’ 

*Names  and  addresses  of  farmers  quoted 
above  on  request. 

See  Your  Dealer 

Talk  to  Ford  Tractor  owners  in  your  own 
neighborhood:  hear  what  they  say  about 
the  Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Implements. 
Then  ask  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  on  your  farm.  Find  out  how 
little  it  costs  to  change  to  Ford  Farming. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


MEANS  LESS  WORK . . « 
MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE^ 
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The  Schuyler  County,  N. 
Lamh  Marketing  Program 
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HE  INTEREST  of  Schuyler 
County,  N.  Y.,  sheep  growers 
in  creating  a  better  market 
for  lambs  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  summer  of  1946  when 
Ray  Hemming  came  to  New  York 
State  from  Ohio  to  accept  a  position 
as  manager  of  the  newly  created  Em¬ 
pire  Livestock  Marketing  Co-op.,  Inc. 

When  Ray  was  meeting  various 
groups  of  New  York  livestock  produc¬ 
ers,  he  discussed  the  lamb  pool  mar¬ 
keting  system  used  in  Ohio  and  stated 
that  he  felt  it  paid  every  sheep  grower 
the  actual  value  of  each  individual 
sheep,  and,  in  addition,  was  well  liked 
by  the  packers  because  they  knew  the 
kind  of  lamb  they  were  buying  and 
what  those  lambs  would  yield.  He  fur¬ 
ther  pointed  out  that  packers  were 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  above- 
average  lambs,  as  they  knew  these 
lambs  would  yield  more  pounds  of  meat 
to  sell  over  the  counter. 

Under  the  pool  system,  each  consig¬ 
nor’s  lambs  are  graded  and  weighed 
as  they  arrive  at  the  pool.  Bids  are 
submitted  for  all  grades  with  a  50c  a 
hundred  spread  between  prime  and 
choice  lambs,  and  3100  spread  between 
other  grades.  The  lamb  grower  is  paid 
out  of  the  pool  according  to  the  way 
his  individual  lambs  are  graded — the 
better  condition '  the  lambs,  the  more 
the  producer  gets. 


Seeing  Is  Believing 

In  the  early  fall  of  '46,  a  delegation 
from  the  Schuyler  County  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  livestock  committee  went  to  Ohio 
and  were  favorably  impressed  with  the 
pool  operations  there.  On  their  return 
they  set  to  work  planning  a  demon¬ 
stration  pool  to  be  held  at  the  Schuyler 
County  fairgrounds  at  Watkins  Glen. 
Pool  day,  November  4,  1946,  brought  a 
lot  of  activity — 1,967  lambs  including 
a  few  old  ewes  went  through  the  pool. 
They  were  graded  by  Robert  (Bob) 
Rector,  who  was  borrowed  for  the  day 
from  the  Producers’  Marketing  Co-op 
of  Ohio.  The  lambs  were  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  with  representatives  from  many  of 
the  major  packing  plants  and  more 
than  500  sheep  growers  present. 

Plans  for  the  fall  of  19.47  were  de¬ 
veloped  around  the  Bath  Livestock 
Market  which  had  been  acquired  by 
“Empire”.  The  livestock  committees  of 
Steuben,  Schuyler,  Yates,  and  Seneca 
Counties  made  the  plans,  and  two  pools 
were  held.  Bob  Rector  was  again  se¬ 


cured  from  Ohio  to  do  the  grading. 
These  pools  handled  approximately 
3,000  lambs  which  were  sold  at  auction 
by  grades. 

E^i^perience  Brought 
Improvement 

At  the  close  of  the  1947  pool  season 
the  Schuyler  County  Farm  Bureau 
livestock  committee  reviewed  the  past 
two  seasons  and  arrived  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions: 

1.  The  pool  system  of  marketing  as¬ 
sured  the  grower  the  actual  dollar  and 
cent  value  of  each  lamb  he  had  to  sell. 

2.  If  a  series  of  pools  were  held,  a 
grower  would  have  a  chance  to  market 
his  top  quality  lambs  as  they  were 
ready  and  to  feed  the  poorer  ones  long¬ 
er  until  they  developed  a  better  finish. 

3.  The  pool  system  of  marketing 
gives  a  grow^er  a  chance  to  see  his 
lambs  graded  and  how  they  compare 
with  neighboring  flocks.  The  grading 
at  the  lamb  pools  furnishes  the  sheep 
grower  the  same  information  that 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  records  do 
the  dairyman. 

The  Schuyler  County  Farm  Bureau 
livestock  committee  unanimously  vot¬ 
ed  to  set  up  a.  third  demonstration  with 
a  series  of  five  pools  at  the  Watkins 
Glen  fairgrounds  for  the  fall  of  1948. 
Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co-op., 
Inc.,  was  engaged  as  marketing  agent. 
The  committee  felt  fortunate  in  that 
Bob  Rector  had  accepted  a  position 
with  “Empire”  and  therefore  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  state.  The  committee  set 
up  the  following  symbols  to  head  mark 
the  various  pool  grades:  Prime — 0; 
Choice — 1;  Good — 2;  Medium — 3;  Com¬ 
mon — 4. 

The  lambs  were  to  be  graded  on 
type,  quality  and  finish.  Other  mark¬ 
ings  were  used  for  cull  and  feeders, 
bucks,  and  the  few'  old  ewes. 

Confidence  Established 

The  growers  liked  the  change  in  the 
method  of  selling.  Bids  were  received 
by  phone  from  all  the  leading  packers 
and  kept  secret  until  all  bids  were  in. 
Packers  were  wdlling  to  buy  the  lambs 
by  phone  without  seeing  them,  as  they 
had  confidence  in  Bob  Rector’s  grad¬ 
ing.  They  knew  exactly  what  they 
were  getting  when  Bob  reported  so 
many  choice,  medium,  and  other  grade 
lambs  at  the  pool. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


Bob  Rector  (left)  and  Ray  Hemming  of  "Empire”  looking  over  a  bunch  of  Texfl* 

yearlings  at  Watkins  Glen. 
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10  calvings 
147,110  lbs.  milk 


8  calvings 
113,477  lbs.  milk 


7  calvings 
104,903  lbs.  milk 


9  calvings 
100,511  lbs.  milk 


10  calvings 
106,407  lbs.  mUk 


8  calvings 
101,825  lbs,  milk 
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OLD  COWS 

all  over 
100,000  lbs. 
milk 


11  calvings 
147,190  lbs.  milk 


9  calvings 
124,700  lbs.  milk 


9  calvings 
115,254  lbs.  milk 


7  calvings 
100,862  lbs.  milk 


9  calvings 
128,436  lbs.  milk 


8  calvings 
116,529  lbs.  milk 


8  calvings 
108.930  lbs.  milk 


8  calvings 
103,423  lbs.  milk 


7  calvings 
111,969  lbs.  milk 


8  calvings 
110,475  lbs.  milk 


9  calvings 
110,304  lbs.  milk 


Another  birthday  has  rolled  around. 

^  They  always  mean  a  checking  up 
for  me.  I  want  to  be  sure  I  am  continu¬ 
ing  to  grow.  Mrs.  Danforth  gave  to  me  a 
copy  of  THE  MAN  FROM  NAZA¬ 
RETH  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  I 
shall  read  it  with  great  interest  because 
Dr.  Fosdick’s  matchless  books,  “The 
Meaning  of  Faith”  and  “The  Meaning 
of  Prayer” — written  many  years  ago — 
have  been  read  and  reread  by  us  to¬ 
gether  through  the  years  for  strength 
and  understanding  and  guidance. 

I  first  met  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  in 
France  during  the  first  World  War.  He 
has  been  a  tower  of  strength  through  the 
years.  I  quote  him  frequently  and  have 
a  thought  to  pass  along  from  him  now, 
both  to  the  readers  of  this  column  and 
to  my  business  associates: 

“Democracy  is  based  upon  the  con¬ 
viction  that  there  are  extraordinary 
possibilities  in  ordinary  people.” 

Most  of  us  are  ordinary  people — but  we 
can  do  extraordinary  things  if  we  set 
goals  which  are  worthy,  and  make  plans 
which  are  good  both  for  ourselves  and 
our  neighbors  and  our  community. 


Purina  Research  cows  shew  the  way  for 
high  production  and  long  life 


Through  21  years  of  operation,  19 
Purina  Research  Farm  cows  have 
each  given  over  100,000  lbs.  of 
milk.  Each  has  dropped  from  7  to 
1 1  husky  calves.  And  each  has  made 
$2,000  or  more  in  profit  above  all 
feed  costs. 

These  cows  have  averaged  almost 

PURINA  BODY  CHOWS 

build  condition  into  dry  cows 
for  easy  calving  and  more  milk. 


Vz  can  of  milk  a  day  through  7  to 
1 1  milking  periods.  All  were  han¬ 
dled  under  average  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  They  show  more  than  any¬ 
thing  we  could  possibly  say  that 
Purina  dry  cow  rations  and  Milking 
Chows  can  build  up  cows  for  heavy, 
profitable  production  plus  long  life. 

PURINA  MILK  CHOWS 

get  top  milk  flow  and  hold  up 
body  condition  while  milking. 


SEE  THE 

difference 

iPurina  Makes 


RALSTON  PURINA  CO*  Wilmington,  Del.  •  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PURINA, 

Dairy 

CHOWS 


■  e 


See  the  FUTURE  COW 

IN  YOUR  4-MONTH  CALF! 


'  SHARI 


Dairymen  all  over  the  country  are  seeing  what  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  PURINA  CALF  STARTENA  makes  in  their  calves. 
They’re  growing  bigger,  stretchier,  larger-framed  calves 
than  they  ever  did  on  whole  milk.  And  with  much  less  work 
• .  .  less  cost  .  .  .  and  less  scours. 

Feed  Calf  Startena  to  a  couple  of  your  calves  and  find  out. 
You’ll  be  able  to  see  a  big,  sturdy  cow  already  in  the  making 
at  4  months  old. 


■■.■.V.VoW.V.V.V.W-%V.V.V 


DEEP 

BODY 


BIC  . 
'FRAME 


Sell-feed  PURINA 
CAW  STARTENA 


■  ■  ■  ■ 

Someone  once  asked  John  Wesley  how 
he  attracted  such  great  crowds.  He  re¬ 
plied:  “I  set  myself  on  fire  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  come  to  watch  me  bum.”  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said,  “The  average  man  who 
is  successful,  the  average  statesman,  the 
average  public  servant,  the  average  sol¬ 
dier  who  wins  what  we  call  success  is  not 
a  genius.  He  is  a  man  who  has  merely 
the  ordinary  qualities,  whose  enthusiasm 
has  developed  those  ordinary  qualities 
to  more  than  an  ordinary  degree.” 


There  is  a  need  in  the  world  today  for 
people  who  are  determined  to  develop 
their  ordinary  qualities.  We  listen  to  the 
radio  and  read  the  “funnies,”  but  how 
much  do  we  gain  if  they  absorb  too 
much  of  our  time?  There  are  important 
things  to  be  done  by  each  one  of  us  on 
our  farms,  at  our  desks,  for  our  young 
people  in  the  commxmity,  for  those  in 
need  all  over  the  world. 

I  don’t  know  Lucille  Veneklasen,  but 
she  stirs  my  ambition  in  her  poem: 

“What’s  the  good  of  a  generous  thought 
Which  never  is  expressed? 

What’s  the  good  of  a  plan,  well  made, 
Then  simply  left  at  rest? 

What’s  the  good  of  anything 
Which  isn’t  carried  thm? 
Intentions  may  be  noble — but 
Life  needs  performance,  too.” 

So,  as  my  birthday  resolution,  'I’m  going 
to  put  into  action  some  of  the  thoughts 
and  plans  and  hopes  which  have  been 
crowding  my  mind  during  the  Isummer. 

Daringly, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  'Board 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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How  a  little 
takes  the  fight 
out  of  friction ! 


Pulling  a  train  around  a  curve  takes 
extra  locomotive  power  due  to  the 
friction  of  the  wheels  against  the 
rails. 

But  another,  and  more  serious, 
effect  of  this  friction  was  the  way 
steel  wheel  flanges  ground  off  the 
rail  head,  making  it  necessary  to 
replace  the  rail  on  sharp  curves 
every  few  years. 

So  railroad  researeh  engineers 
developed  an  ingenious  “flange- 
lubricator”  which  is  installed  on 
curves.  As  the  train  approaches  the 
curve,  the  car  wheels  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  tripper  bar  which  auto¬ 
matically  squirts  a  measured 
amount  of  lubricant  against  the 
flanges.  Friction  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum . . .  tire  locomotive  load  is 
lessened . . .  and  the  outside  rails  on 
curves  wear  two  or  three  times 
longer. 

Finding  new  ways  to  make  every 
detail  of  railroad  operation  more 
efficient  calls  for  continuous  re¬ 
search  on  hundreds  of  projects.  It’s 


typical  of  how  American  railroads 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  cut 
the  cost  and  to  improve  the  service 
of  the  nation’s  most  economical 
transportation  system. 

To  keep  improving  America’s 
railroad  transportation  network 
means  constant  investment,  both  in 
developing  new  and  better  ways  of 
railroad  operation  and  in  the  ae- 
tual  installation  of  research-proved 
innovations.  And  because  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  always  given  the  “green 
light”  to  continuing  improvement, 
the  American  people  increasingly 
benefit  from  the  thriftiest  mass 
transportation  in  the  world. 


mm 
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Announcing  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR 
Every  Monday  evening  now  on  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  Network. 
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Apple  Growers  Troubled 
About  Market  Outlook 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


The  price  slump  on  fruit  and  the 
extreme  vagaries  of  the  weather  are 
current  topics  of  interest  upstate. 
Peaches  after  starting  the  season  well 
took  a  nose-dive,  from  which  they  did 
not  recover.  One  large  Wayne  County 
grower  told  me  that  he  had  about  half 
a  crop  and  that  production  generally 
was  not  excessive.  However,  his  usual 
outlets  told  him  they  could  get  peaches 
elsewhere  at  prices  which  he  said  would 
not  permit  him  to  break  even. 

Some  promotion  work  was  done  on 
peaches  and  many  growers  are  trying 
to  figure  what,  if  anything,  was  wrong. 
Some  believe  the  hot,  dry  weather 
which  advanced  the  harvest  was  bad, 
because  it  brought  on  the  crop  im¬ 
mediately  after  southern  peaches. 

Apples,  too,  are  causing  a  lot  of 
worry.  Demand  and  prices  offered  by 
canners  are  disappointing  in  the  face 
of  a  slightly  larger  crop  than  usual. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  get  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  support  the  market  and  to 
buy  aples  for  the  school  lunch  program. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  larger 
growers  who  are  better  known  for  the 
quality  of  their  pack  are  leaning  over 
backwards  to  put  only  good  apples  on 
the  market.  This  seems  to  be  a  year 
when  the  predicted  declines  in  farm 
prices  are  materializing,  and  it  looks 
like  a  buyer’s  market  in  the  fruit  busi¬ 
ness  at  least. 

Dairyinen  Cautious 

The  awareness  of  dairymen  to 
changed  market  conditions  was  indi¬ 
cated  at  hearings  on  Buffalo  and  Roch¬ 
ester  milk  prices.  The  current  prices 
for  Class  1  and  2-A  milk  are  $5.80  and 
$3.85.  Last  fall  these  prices  went  up  to 
$6.20  and  $4.45.  In  their  testimony  the 
producers’  bargaining  agencies  said 
that  conditions  resulting  from  the  long 
drought  and  other  factors  of  cost  war¬ 
ranted  their  asking  for  the  same  price 
advances,  but  with  due  regard  to  slack¬ 
ened  industrial  employment  and  with 
a  desire  to  keep  milk  moving  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  to^  consumers,  no 
price  boosts  were  being  asked. 

Both  agencies  petitioned  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  prices  be  continued  through  next 
April.  Buffalo  dealers  objected  to  the 
April  price  being  fixed  now.  Rochester 
dealers  filed  no  objections  but  it  was 
indicated  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  would  not  be 
inclined  to  fix  prices  beyond  March  31. 

An  entirely  different  situation  is 
found  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
market,  where  the  $5.24  Class  1  price 
is  too  low.  The  information  I  get  is  that 
Washington  is  blocking  an  advance  be¬ 
cause  of  consideration  for  New  York 
City  consumers,  whose  votes  will  be 
very  important  this  fall. 

Visit  to  ''North  Country” 

The  other  night  I  filled  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  engagement  to  speak  to  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  Pomona  Grange.  I  had 
been  advised  of  interest  in  “milk  and 
drought.’’  Sounded  like  a  tough  assign¬ 
ment,  but  I  offered: 

“We  cannot  always  be  sure  that  milk 
control,  or  price  fixing,  is  going  to  re¬ 
turn  us  satisfactory  prices.  Therefore, 
two  things  we  must  consider  are 
whether  we  can  produce  milk  a  little 
cheaper  and  whether  we  can  increase 
demand.  The  former  is  an  individual 
problem  for  the  farmer;  the  latter  a 
matter  of  organization  and  support.” 

I  learned  that  North  Country  farmers 
who  have  followed  pasture  and  hay 
improvement  programs  fared  best  this 
year,  and  that  there  is  more  interest 
in  better  grassland  farming.  One  sug¬ 
gestion  developed  was  that  a  silo  be 
made  to  do  double  duty:  filled  with 


ALLAN  D.  MILLER 

LLAN  D.  MILLER  of  Susquehanna, 
Pa.,  who,  since  1921,  has  been  an 
attorney  for  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
died  at  his  home  on  September  11  at 
the  age  of  65. 

Allan  Miller  was  the  son  of  John  D. 
Miller,  former  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
who  died  in  November,  1946  just  ten 
days  before  attaining  the  age  of  90. 

Allan  Miller  has  been  ill  since  March. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Grange  and 
Odd  Fellows  and  Masons.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters,  a 
grandson  and  two  brothers. 


early  cut  grass,  fed  out  in  August,  and 
then  refilled  in  the  fall. 

Fruit  Trsirrs  Meet 

Enthusiasm  was  undimmed  when  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Testing  Co¬ 
operative  Association  met  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  for  its 
31st  annual  session.  It  was  reported 
that  last  winter  had  been  very  favor¬ 
able  for  fruit  and  nursery  stock,  but 
that  the  abnormally  hot  and  dry  sum¬ 
mer  had  been  hard  on  new  plantings. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  of  New 
York  fruits,  the  Vineland,  Ontario, 
station  had  a  display  of  grapes  and 
peaches,  and  New  Jersey  showed  some 
new  peaches.  Growers  were  on  hand 
from  as  far  away  as  Maine  and  Indi¬ 
ana.  Two  new  directors  were  elected: 

V.  W.  Downer  of  Silver  Creek  and  J. 
Walden  Krull  of  Irving.  George  A. 
Morse  of  Williamson  was  renamed 
president;  Frank  B.  Smith  of  Castle- 
ton,  vice-pre.sident;  Richard  Wellington 
of  Geneva,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Harry  L.  King  of  Geneva,  manager. 

—  A.A.  — 

CROP  SETS  UP  DISTRICT 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN 
NEW  VORK  STATE 

EW  YORK  STATE  has  been  sub¬ 
divided  into  14  districts  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  Christian  Rural  Overseas  Pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  food  for  the  young, 
the  old  and  the  infirm  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Supervisors  of  each  district  will  set 
up  their  own  local  organization,  in¬ 
cluding  assistants,  county  chairmen 
and  canvassers.  According  to  Charles 

W.  Skeele,  State  Director,  the  week 
of  November  6  to  13  will  be  solicita¬ 
tion  week,  with  November  6  as  CROP 
Sunday  and  November  13  Milk  Sunday. 

Farmers  designate  the  amounts  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  wheat,  milk,  eggs  or 
other  commodities  they  are  willing  to 
contribute.  These  are  sold  through  reg¬ 
ular  channels  and  the  money  used  to 
buy  powdered  milk  and  eggs  and  other 
exportable  commodities. 

When  the  food  is  landed  abroad, 
church  distribution  committees  dis¬ 
tribute  it  on  the  basis  of  need  alone. 
Religious  organizations  cooperating 
with  American  farm  organizations  in 
effecting  distribution  are  made  up  of 
23  Protestant  denominations,  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  and  Catholic  Rural  Life. 
New  York  CROP  has  set  a  goal  of  one 
million  dollars  in  farm  commodities  to 
be  given  to  the  needy  abroad  this  year. 

Among  New  York  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  who  will  participate  in  the  CROP 
program  are:  State  Grange,  Council  of 
Cooperatives,  Horticultural  Society, 
Vegetable  Growers,  Poultry  Council, 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus,  Council 
of  Rural  Women,  Jewish  Agricultural 
Society,  Dairymen’s  League  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 


Rivers  of  grass . . . 


’'Rivers  of  grass”  flow  across  this  country. 
Millions  of  cattle  and  lambs  have  spent  the 
spring  and  summer  tiu’ning  grass  into  meat. 
Now  they 'are  ready  for  round-up  and  ship¬ 
ment.  So  in  October  they  move  to  the  mar¬ 
kets — in  a  great  flood  of  livestock.  Many  go 
direct  from  the  range  to  meat-packing  plants. 
Others  go  to  the  feed  lots  to  be  grain-finished. 
But,  either  way,  these  meat  animals  are 
mostly  grass — which  folks  cannot  eat — con¬ 
verted  into  appetizing,  nourishing  meat  for 
people.  They  are  adding  greatly  to  the  health 
and  wealth  of  the  nation.  Without  this 
"Mvestock  economy,”  in  which  you  and  we 
are  engaged,  779,000,000  acres  of  our  United 
States  would  produce  little  food  for  human 
use. 

Whether  you  ship  your  cattle  and  lambs 
early  or  late — whether  it’s  to  Chicago,  Ft. 
Worth,  Denver  or  any  of  scores  of  other 
markets — you’ll  find  buyers  there  to  bid  for 
them.  With  many  others.  Swift  &  Company 
helps  provide  the  year-’round  daily  market 
which  is  as  essential  to  your  business  as  it  is 
to  ours. 

Your  grass,  turned  into  meat,  is  a  vital 
raw  material  of  all  meat-packing  operations. 
There  is  keen  competition  for  it.  Every 
meat  packer  and  commercial  slaughterer 
(and  there  are  more  than  18,000  of  them  in 
the  United  States)  must  have  a  regular  sup¬ 
ply  of  meat  animals.  Each  buyer  knows  the 
high  bid  gets  the  animals.  He  knows  also 
that  his  own  price  range  is  set  by  supply  and 
demand.  He  sees  your  steers  and  lambs  as 
so  many  pounds  of  meat  and  by-products. 
The  price  you  are  offered  for  your  hvestock 
is  governed  by  what  the  meat  packer  can 
get  for  the  meat  and  the  by-products. 

- Soda  Bill  Sez  .  .  . - 


The  communist  believes  no  man  should 
be  rich;  the  capitalist  believes  no  man 
should  be  poor. 

UR  CITY  COUSI 


That  big  machine. 
City  Cousin  hears, 


Your  Markets 
for  Meat 


In  the  early  days  of  our 
country,  livestock  was  pro¬ 
duced  close  to  the  point 
where  it  was  eaten.  But  as  the  population 
grew,  those  conditions  changed.  Today  two 
thirds  of  the  people  live  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  while  two  thirds  of  the  livestock  is 
produced  west  of  that  river.  To  bridge  that 
gap  of  more  than  1,000  miles  is  no  small  job. 
Millions  of  head  of  livestock  must  be  proc¬ 
essed  and  the  meat  distributed  to  where  it  is 
wanted.  The  facilities  of  nationwide  meat 
packers  provide  you  with  markets  for  your 
meat  animals;  move  the  meat  to  cities  and 
towns  where  it  is  in  demand. 

Swift  &  Company,  and  other  nationwide 
meat  packers,  sell  meat  to  retailers  wherever 
there  are  people  who  want  to  buy  it  ...  no 
matter  how  far  that  may  be  from  your  farm 
or  ranch.  We  bring  you  the  benefit  of  na¬ 
tional,  rather  than  local,  demand.  This  means 
that,  in  selling  your  livestock,  you  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  price  created  by  local  demand,  or 
the  price  created  by  the  national  demand  of 
millions  of  meat  eaters. 

We  work  hard  to  encourage  people  to  serve 
meat  oftener— to  eat  more  of  it  .  .  .  And  we 
are  proud  that  our  nationwide  system  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient,  low-cost  food  distribu¬ 
tion  systems  in  the  United  States. 


P.  M.  JARVIS 
V  ice-President, 
Swift  &  Company 


SAUSAGE  AND  CORN  BREAD 

(Yield:  6  servings) 


1  lb.  pork  sausage  meat 
1  'A  cups  corn  meal 
'/i  cup  sifted  flour 
'/z  tsp.  salt 
1  tsp.  baking  powder 


1  tsp.  soda 
1  cup  sour  milk 

1  egg 

2  tbsp.  pork  sausage 

drippings 


Quotes  of  the  Month 


"We,  as  ranchers,  are  not  sufficient  unto  ourselves. 
In  fact,  we  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  beef  line. 
Of  equal  importance  are  the  feeder,  the  processor, 
the  distributor  and  the  consumer.  Disregard  the 
rights  or  welfare  of  any  of  these,  and  sooner  or  later 
we  suffer.”  ^  McKelvie 

Pres.  Sandhills  Cattle  Ass’n 

"He  gave  it  for  his  opinion  that  whoever  could 
make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to 
grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew 
before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do 
more  essential  service  to  his  country,  than  the 
whole  race  of  politicians  put  together.” 

Gulliver’s  Travels  {written  in  1726) 


R.  D.  Rasmussen 


Brown  pork  sausage  meat  thoroughly  in  heovy  skillet  (about  9 
inches  in  diameter)  Drain  off  drippings.  Sift  together  corn  meat 
flour,  salt,  baking  powder,  end  soda.  Combine  egg  and  milk  and 
heat  until  well  combined.  Add  2  tablespoons  drippings  to  milk  and 
egg  mixture.  Pour  liquid  into  dry  ingredients  and  stir  just  until  well 
mixed  Pour  batter  over  pork  sausage  in  heated  skillet.  Bake  in 
moderately  hot  oven  (450°F.)  until  well  browned,  about  30  to  35 
minutes.  Serve  hot  as  main  luncheon  dish. 


Supplement 
that  Poor  Forage 

by  Robert;  D.  Rasmussen 
New  Mexico  A.  &  M.  College 

Dried-up  pastures  and  winter 
weather  create  the  same  feeding 
problem  for  the  cattleman.  They  simply  mean  that 
you  have  lower  quality  feed  and  less  of  it.  And  you 
have  little  choice  as  to  what  you  can  do  about  it. 
You  can  let  the  cattle  eat  what  they  can  find.  In 
this  case  you’re  likely  to  take  a  weight  loss  on  your 
cows.  You’U  also  take  a  chance  on  a  weak  calf  crop. 
Or  you  can  feed  a  supplement.  If  you  feed  enough  of 
the  right  kind,  your,  cows  and  unborn  calves  will 
come  through  in  good,  healthy  condition. 

California  experiments  on  deficient  range  showed 
the  cow  herd  that  got  a  protein  supplement  pro¬ 
duced  a  91%  calf  crop.  Cows  on  similar  range, 
without  a  supplement,  produced  a  61%  calf  crop. 
Arizona  found  that  feeding  supplement  increased 
the  weight  of  the  calves  at  birth  by  10  pounds. 

The  amount  of  supplement  needed  varies.  Cows 
carrying  calves,  and  young  stock  require  more  pro¬ 
tein  than  open  cows  or  mature  animals.  A  safe  rule 
to  follow  is  to  watch  the  condition  of  the  stock. 
Keep  them  healthy  and  thrifty. 

Research  by  the  New  Mexico  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station  shows  that  during  the  winter  months 
range  forage  is  most  crically  short  of  phosphorus 
as  well  as  protein.  While  some  of  the  cake  supple¬ 
ments  are  high  in  phosphorus  as  well  as  protein, 
most  ranchers  over  the  state  are  using  mineral  sup¬ 
plement  for  year-’round  use.  A  mineral  supplement 
containing  at  least  6%  phosphorus  should  be  made 
available  at  all  times  to  range  cattle.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  year-’round  use  is  better  and  more 
profitable  than  seasonal  use. 

Here’s  a  goal  for  cattlemen.  Use  whatever  kind 
and  amount  of  supplement  is  necessary  to  keep 
your  cattle  healthy  and  thrifty.  (Editor’s  Note:  The 
principles  of  animal  nutrition  discussed  above  apply 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.) 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 
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But  milk  in  the  can  is  just  a  highly  perishable  product ...  an  actual 
financial  liability  .  .  .  until  it  is  sold. 


Xherein  lies  the  crux  of  the  milk  problem.  All  the  milk  produced 
in  the  entire  milkshed  every  day  must  be  sold  every  day  .  .  .  365 
days  a  year.  If  it  isn’t,  we  have  an  unmanageable  surplus  .  .  . 
prices  slide  .  .  .  markets  go  to  pieces! 


-  That’s  why  the  Dairymen’s  League  was  formed  - 

/ 

The  Dairymen’s  League  was  formed  to  market  milk  .  .  .  ALL  the  milk 
that  its  members  produce  EVERY  DAY  of  the  year.  Not  only  to  market 
milk,  but  to  sell  it  in  the  particular  markets  and  classifications  that  yield  the 
greatest  return  to  the  producer.  Take  the  recent  heat  wave  as  an  example, 
when  fluid  milk  demand  went  up  15%.  If  the  sales  and  distribution  offices 
of  the  League  had  not  been  on  their  toes,  that  extra  15%  would  have  gone 
into  the  usual  manufacturing  channels.  The  League  diverted  milk  from  the 
lower-priced  manufacturing  classes  into  the  higher-priced  fluid  classification. 
Milk  going  into  manufactured  products  went  down;  the  dairy  farmer’s  financial 
return  went  up. 

We  Need  More  of  This  Kind  of  Salesmanship 

^  Today  the  buyer  is  in  the  saddle.  Competition  is  getting  sharper.  Prices 
are  tottering  on  a  knife  edge.  Our  main  hope  lies  in  selling  more  fluid  milk  to 
more  people.  And  now,  as  always,  the  Dairymen’s  League  offers  the  services 
of  its  highly  organized  and  successful  sales  staff  to  every  dairy  farmer.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself,  you  owe  it  to  your  neighbor,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
League’s  sales  facilities.  For  all  of  us  lose  when  surplus  depresses  the  market; 
and  the  more  milk  we  sell,  the  better  we  all  live. 


Against  Price  Supports 

1HAVE  been  a  constant  reader  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  have  not  seen  any 
letters  from  ordinary  farmers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  government  farm-price  sup¬ 
ports. 

According  to  records,  there  are  in  the 
United  States  between  four  and  five 
million  farmers.  With  about  three  and 
a  half  million  classed  as  family-sized 
farms.  I  have  talked  with  some  of 
these  small  farmers  and  they  tell  me 
that  high  price  supports  are  a  detri¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  help  to  them,  as 
they  are  not  able  to  raise  grain  enough 
to  feed  their  dairies,  and  when  they 
have  to  buy  grain  to  feed  they  are 
hardly  able  to  break  even.  I  also  know 
of  several  poultrymen  who  have  sold 
their  flocks  because  they  could  not 
make  them  pay,  even  with  the  high 
price  of  eggs. 

Who  does  high  support  prices  bene¬ 
fit?  Surely  not  the  cattle  raiser,  the 
hog  farmer  or  the  small  family-size 
farmer.  It  must  be  the  big  grain  farm¬ 
ers  alone  who  are  getting  the  handouts. 
The  wage  earner  getting  $5,000  and 
less  pays  approximately  30%  in  taxes, 
including  income*  and  hidden  taxes. 
Then  these  taxes  are  used  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  subsidy  payments  to  the 
farmers  to  keep  the  prices  high  on 
grains,  and  then  the  wage  earner  buys 
his  taxes  back  when  he  buys  food  to 
feed  his  family  that  they  may  live. 

Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  sub¬ 
sidies.  There  should  be  some  other  way  ^ 
to  keep  things  on  an  even  keel  without 
class  legislation.  I  would  like  to  hear 
what  the  average  small  farmer’s  views 
are. — A.  M.,  Pa. 

^  A'  ^ 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

CANNOT  help  but  write  and  say 
that  I  agree  100  per  cent  with  the 
two  cartoons  on  the  front  page  of  your 
September  17  issue  which  I  have  at 
hand. 

America  used  to  be  referred  to  as 
the  “Land  of  the  Free  and  the  Home 
of  the  Brave.” 

As  I  see  it  today,  our  government  is 
on  the  free  end,  and  farmers  and  many 
others  who  are  trying  to  make  a  living 
and  support  their  government  are  right 
where  the  old  gentleman  is  with  that 
4  to  6-inch  board  under  his  chin.  The 
only  thing  lacking,  as  I  see  it  in  the 
cartoon,  is  that  it  doesn’t  show  who 
nailed  it  there. 

I  think  that  if  you  have  an  oppor- 
ity  to  send  a  few  copies  of  those  car¬ 
toons  to  the  offices  in  Washington,  it 
would  at  least  give  them  something 
new  to  think  about. — F.  E.  W.,  Wind¬ 
sor,  N.  Y. 

*  *  0 

Had  I  time  to  write  some  of  the  deep 
things  in  my  heart,  I  could  tell  you 
how  much  “AA.”  means  to  me.  Along 
with  scores  of  others,  I  suppose,  I  have 
loved  H.  E.  Babcock  as  the  farmer 
with  ideals  and  visions  for  farm  fami¬ 
lies,  and  I  couldn’t  get  along  without 
his  page. 

Of  course,  I  love  the  editorial  page 
and  all  it  has  stood  for  over  the  yeara 
The  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers”  I  can  read 
between  the  lines  as  well  as  in  the 
articles  and  stories.  Many  of  those 
stories  are  so  true  to  my  childhoo  , 
they  almost  make  me  homesick.  Mis. 
Huckett  and  Mrs.  Townsend  touch  t  e 
woman’s  heart  and  there  is  mutua 
understanding. 

—Mrs.  O.  P.  Moss,  New  Milford,  Pa- 
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Where  The  Cow  Waits  on  Herself 


OR  DAIRYMEN  attending 
the  New  York  State  Fair, 
one  of  the  biggest  attrac¬ 
tions  was  the  model  one- 
man  dairy  operation  demon¬ 
strating  pen  stabling  and  elevated  stall 
milking.  Visitors  who  had  read  in 
American  Agriculturist  about  H.  E. 
Babcock’s  “sun-porch,  dining-room, 
bedroom”  method  of  handling  a  dairy 
herd  saw  the  system  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion  in  brand  new  structures  erected 
alongside  the  cattle  building. 

The  New  York  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  sponsored  the 
model  display  with  the  cooperation  of 
more  than  20  business  firms.  One  of 
the  most  interested  visitors — and  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  exhibit^ — was 
Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  who  em¬ 
ploys  the  same  principle  of  operation 
at  his  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  farm. 

The  system  as  built  at  the  fair  was 
different  in  design  but  basically  the 
same  as  several  pen  stabling  systems 
described  in  these  pages  during  the 
past  two  years.  For  the  model  exhibit, 
the  State  used  features  developed  by 
leading  manufacturers  to  provide  for 
greatest  economy,  ease  of  handling  and 
long  life. 


A  Cow  Cafeteria 

In  the  model  layout  pictured  above, 
many  of  the  age-old  ideas  of  dairy 
housing  and  milking  have  been  dis¬ 
carded.  The  entire  plan  gives  the  dairy 
cow  credit  for  being  an  intelligent  ani¬ 
mal,  able  to  fill  her  own  needs  when 
the  means  to  do  so  are  placed  at  her 
disposal.  Under  the  system,  the  cow 
goes  to  the  hay,  silage  and  water  in¬ 
stead  of  having  them  brought  to  her. 
Roughage  and  water  are  available  to 
her  “cafeteria  style”  whenever  she 
wants  them. 

When  it’s  time  for  grain  morning 
and  night,  she  walks  into  the  elevated 
stall  to  get  it.  While  she’s  eating,  the 
dairyman  wipes  off  her  bag  (with  pa¬ 
per  towels  from  a  dispenser  hanging 
on  the  stall!),  fore-strips  her  and  slips 
on  the  milking  machine.  There  isn’t 
even  a  pail  to  lift.  The  milk  is  piped 
directly  to  self-filling  cans  in  the 
milkroom  and  these  are  lifted  by 
Vacuum  hoist  into  and  out  of  the 
cooler! 

At  the  extreme  right  in  the  picture 
is  the  hay-feeder  in  which  chopped  or 


DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  date  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Dairymen's  League  is  Octo¬ 
ber  13.  The  meeting  will  start  at 
9:30  a.  m.  and  will  be  held  in 
Keith's  Theater  in  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

In  addition  to  the  business  of  the 
onnual  meeting,  which  is  election 
of  directors  and  reports  of  various 
committees  including  a  resolutions 
committee,  Allan  Kline,  president  of 
fbe  A.  F.  B.  F.,  will  speak  at  the 
ofternoon  session.  It  is  a  meeting 
Well  worth  your  presence. 


baled  hay  is  stored  over  and  around  a 
dryer-fan  tunnel.  Between'  the  hay 
building  and  the  central  iba'fipg  pen  or 
“bedroom”  is  a  paved  are^, 'Such  as  Ed 
Babcock  of  Sunnygables'Cttlferthe  “sun- 
porch”,  where  water  and  silage  are 
available. 

Pole  Framework 

The  model  barn,  designed  with  an 
open  south  side  for  economy  in  con¬ 
struction  and  operation,  is  of  pole-type 
construction.  Poles  and  splash  boards 
around  the  base  of  buildings  are  chem¬ 
ically  treated  to  resist  decay  and  in¬ 
sect  damage.  The  roofing  is  aluminum 
with  a  wide  overhang  at  the  milk- 
house  to  keep  out  hot  summer  sun  but 
to  let  the  low,  slanting  rays  of  winter 
sun  in.  The  large  windows  in  the  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  and  milkroom  are  thermo¬ 
pane  insulating  glass  to  minimize  con¬ 
densation.  This  glass,  with  a  dehy¬ 
drated  air  space  hermetically  sealed  in, 
does  away  with  the  need  of  storm  win¬ 
dows,  practically  eliminates  frosting 
in  winter  and  makes  the  window  clean¬ 
ing  job  much  easier  than  with  the 
commonly  used  windows  with  9  to  12 
small  panes  of  glass  to  each  opening. 

The  exterior  of  milkhouse  and  milk¬ 
ing  parlor,  while  it  looks  like  clap¬ 
board  construction,  actually  is  made 
of  concrete  clapboard  blocks.  These  are 
composed  of  two  concrete  slabs  held 
together  by  steel  rods.  When  the  wall 
is  up,  the  hollow  center  is  filled  with 
insulating  material.  The  blocks  are 
painted  on  the  outside  with  Portland 
cement  base  paint.  The  inside  may  be 
painted  or  plastered. 

The  elevated  milking  stalls  vary 
from  the  usual  design  in  that  they 
form  a  V  with  the  operator  working 
between  two  cows  whose  hindquarters 
are  only  a  few  feet  apart.  After  re¬ 
moving  the  teat  cups,  the  operator 
pulls  a  rope  which  opens  the  side  of 
the  stall  away  from  him  and  permits 
the  cow  to  turn  and  walk  back  into 
the  pen  area. 

Many  Cooperators 

The  12  purebred  Holsteins  housed  in 
the  model  quarters  during  fair  week 
were  from  the  herd  of  Harvey  Alford 
of  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Others  cooperating 
with  the  State  in  presenting  the  model 
dairy  for  one-man  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance,  were:  Aerovent  Fan  Com¬ 
pany,  Barnes  and  Cone,  Inc.,  Burkard 
Blocks,  Inc.,  Clark  Trucking  Co.,  Co¬ 
operative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Ivan  Bige¬ 
low  of  Agricultural  Engineering  De¬ 
partment  of  Cornell  University,  The 
De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Doane  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service,  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
Farm  Journal,  General  Electric,  Hynes 
and  Cox  Electric,  Interlocking  Block 
and  Supply,  Libby-Owens-Ford  Glass, 
Onond^iga  and  Syracuse  Ready -Mix 
Concrete  Companies,  Reynolds  Metals, 
New  York  State  and  City  Departments 
of  Health,  W.  F,  Saunders  and  Son, 
Sears  Roebuck,  and  Starline. 

These  sponsors  and  other  health  au¬ 
thorities  and  manufacturers  who  rec¬ 
ognize  the  advantages  of  elevatec 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Free  Access 
Feeding 

protects  against 

In  the  pasture  ...  in  the  barn  ...  in  the  exercise  yard — keep  Near’s 
MinRaltone  before  your  stock  year  round.  Free  access  feeding,  com^ 
bined  with  the  hand  feeding  and  premixing  methods,  will  safeguard 
stock  health  and  profits  from: 

''HIDDEN  HUNGER"— Lucl(o/ essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peal{  production  and  reproduction. 

MinRaltone  protects  against  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  with  Vitamin  D  added.  Write  for  free 
information  on  minerals  and  the  MinRaltone  plan  of  year  round  free 
access  feeding. 

NEAR'^  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  i899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE 


HAND  FEEDING 


40  POUNDS 

z: 

K  \ 

1 

TON 

"  ■--?  ■■ 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

NEAR'S 


It 


41 N 

Raltone^ 

rl  1 1^ 

W  1 

1  T  H  VITAMIN  D  ^ 

hf  50th  A 

MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

Wear  J 

V  - ^  J 

A  HEALTH 

>1 


PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 


OTTAWA 

Mule  Team  Tractor 


Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
Costs  too  little  to  do  without. 
Engines  burn  gasoline  or  ker- 
and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
to  choose  from.  Over  4,000  in  world-wide  use.  Time-proved 


tested^  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow.  plow,  disc,  harrow_ 
plant. Cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FREE  detailsj 


OTTAWA  MFC.  CO..  2-931  Garden  St..  Ottawa.  Kan. 


HONEYMOON 

any  month  of  the  year 
in  the  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  Region 
at 

SENECA  LODGE 

WATKINS  CLEN,  NEW  YORK 
Write  for  Booklet  "A" 


DRAINS  CELLARS,  CISTERNS 
WASH  TRAYS,  PONDS,  etc. 

L.AL!.\VVCO  Pump  has  1.001  year  rouud 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  1800  GPU. 

30'  high.  Uses  14  to  %  IIP  motor 
Does  not  clog  I 

Po.stpaid  It  Cash  vnth  Order 
West  of  Mississippi  add  5Uc. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  CA  CO 

Belle  Mead  2,  New  Jersey. 

CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ATWOOD’S 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 

Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

WOOD 

Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 
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ON  experience 
designed  J6r  service 


SIMPLE  •  STURDY  *  PRACTICAL 

No  T-Clamps  to  slip  — all  welded  or  directly  bolted  — 23/^"  sup¬ 
port  posts  are  high  carbon  steel,  not  just  ordinary  pipe- 
rigid,  triangular-brace  construction— centrally  supported  non¬ 
sagging  gates  .  .  .  Built  for  Endurance! 

■  ■  ■ 

MILK  .  .  .Without  ALL  that  STOOPING  and  SQUATTING! 
Your  cows  come  to  you  within  easy,  arm -high  reach  of  your 
milking  machine.  And  you  never  have  to  step  over  a  gutter 
with  the  Surge  system  of  milking  cows. 

■  ■  ■ 

FEED  .  .  .  With  FEWER  Steps  and  LESS  HAULING!  Just  be¬ 
cause  you’re  used  to  miles  of  walking  and  hauling  when  you 
feed  your  cows  is  no  reason  why  you  have  to.  With  the  Surge 
system  the  cows  do  the  walking  and  hauling  for  you. 

■  ■  ■ 

CLEAN  •  •  •  A  lot  Easier  than  the  way  you  Do!  You  won’t  have 
a  daily  barn  cleaning  chore  with  the  Surge  system.  You  can 
quickly  hose  down  the  milking  room  easily.  This  means 
cleaner  milkings  .  . .  cleaner  milk. 

■  ■  ■ 

EASY  •  •  •  When  you  take  the  walking  and  the  squatting  and 
the  stooping  out  of  milking  you  save  plenty  of  money  in 
man-hours  alone.  For  just  a  penny  get  ALL  the  facts.  Paste 
coupon  to  post  card  and  mail  today.  Find  out  what 
Surge  milking  can  do  for  you! 

EASY 


SEND  FOR 

THE 

FACTS! 


Control  levers  for  simple  operation  of  entrance 
and  exit  9ates  are  within  easy  reach. 

(Copyright  1949,  Babson  Bros.  Co.) 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y. 

842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Dept.  3067,  Syracuse  1,  N.Y» 


...  y/lr 

ksvt  fffhp 
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■ 
■ 

Q  Please  send  me  the  free  book  on  the  Surge  system  of  ■ 
milking  cows.  * 

Q  Please  send  me  the  free  book  on  the  Surge  Milker. 

Name . . . . 

Add  ress. 


I  ZtOrte ...  tState*  #«...• 


I 

I 

I 
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IVamed  at  Syracuse  Fair 


M 


ORE  than  1,000  cattle,  repre¬ 
senting  the  best  in  the  herds 
_ of  approximately  250  exhibi¬ 
tors,  paraded  by  the  judges 
during  the  week  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair.  The  Holstein  breed,  with 
318  head,  led  in  numbers  to  bring  again 
to  New  York  the  distinction  of  having 
the  largest  show  of  the  breed  in  the 
country.  At  the  limited  fair  last  year, 
313  Holstein  entries  topped  even  the 
Wisconsin  centennial  exposition. 

Other  dairy  classes  saw  exhibits  of 
160  Ayrshires,  138  each  of  Jerseys  and 
Brown  Swiss  and  122  Guernseys.  The 
Milking  Shorthorn  class,  offered  for  the 
first  time  in  a  dozen  years,  attracted 
63  entries.  There  were  105  Head  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  show. 

The  champion  awards  in  the  open 
dairy  and  beef  cattle  classes  follow: 

Hulslcins 

Junior  champion  bull.  Wait  Farm  All-Var 
Laddie,  shown  by  Wait  Farms,  Auburn. 
Senior  and  Grand  Champion  bull,  Smith- 
land  Supreme  Champion,  shown  by 
Smithland  Farm,  Canastota.* 

Reserve  Champion  bull,  Monte  Brae  Rag- 
Apple  Sovereign,  shown  by  Clarence  C. 
House,  Avon. 

Junior  Champion  Female,  Hedge  Aches- 
tein  Isis,  shown  by  Bruce  E.  Ketch, 
Bath. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Female,  Big 
Elm  Apple  Bonheur,  shown  by  Breese 
Farm,  Elmira. 

Reserve  Champion  P'emale,  Hickorydale 
Mooie  Canary,  shown  by  Harden  Farms, 
Camden. 

(Bruce  Ketch  of  Bath,  Steuben  County, 
was  one  of-  several  4-H  boys  and  girls  to 
come  out  in  the  open  classes  and  win 
blue  ribbons.  Kenneth  L.  Turk,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  show,  said,  “These  accom¬ 
plishments  by  4-H  boys  and  girls  were  one 
of  the  finest  parts  of  the  show.”) 

Ayrshires 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  bull — Mary- 
Ayr  Tom,  owned  by  Mary-Ayr  Farm, 
Canandaigua. 

Senior  and  Reserve  Champion  bull  — 
Glengarry  Britain,  Imp.,  owned  by  Ar¬ 
nold  Brothers,  Canandaigua. 

Junior  Champion  Female,  Sandy  Spi’ings 
Artis,  shown  by  Sandy  Springs  Farm, 
Elnora. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — An¬ 
drew’s  Cupid  Jean,  shown  by  Sandy 
Springs  Farm. 

Reserve  Champion  Cow — Sandy  Springs 
Artis,  shown  by  Sandy  Springs  Farm. 

Brown  f^wiss 

Junior  Champion  bull — Kilvarock’s  Snow¬ 
man,  owned  by  Cornell  University. 
Senior  and  Grand  Champion  bull — Jes- 
sico  Prince  of  Parris  Hill,  owned  by 
Donald  Goodrich,  Richford. 

Reserve  Champion  bull — Walhalla  Thun¬ 
der  Whirl,  owned  by  Walhalla  Farms, 
Rexford. 

Junior  Champion,  female — Walhalla  Marin- 
da  Lullaby,  owned  by  Walhalla  Farms. 
Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Wal¬ 
halla  Whirly  Milady,  owned  by  Wal¬ 
halla  Farms. 

Reserve  Champion  cow — Walhalla  Whirly 
Della,  owned  by  Walhalla  Farms. 

Jerseys 

Junior  and  Reserve  Champion  bull — De¬ 
sign  Glamour  Boy,  owned  by  Pioneer 
Farm,  Old  Lyme. 

Senior  &  Grand  Champion  bull — Ashley 
Victorious,  owned  by  Pioneer  Farm, 
Old  Lyme. 

Junior  Champion  heifer  —  Sybil  Design 
Etta  Ideal,  owned  by  W.  L.  Johnson, 
Vestal. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Sybil 
Design  Etta,  owned  by  W.  L.  Johnson. 
Reserve  Champion  ,  Cow— Dreaming  Bell 
Rosetta,  owned  by  Silver  Springs  Farm, 
Syracuse. 

Guernseys 

McDonald  Farms  of  Cortland  made 
all  but  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Guernsey 
classes,  winning  all  the  group  class 
blue  ribbons  and  all  but  two  in  the 


individual  classes.  The  only  blue  ribbon 
winner  not  bred  by  McDonald  Farms 
was  Elmcrest  Farms  of  Coxsackie, 
owned  by  John  Yoemans,  which  won 
the  junior  yearling  heifer  class. 

Junior  Champion  bull  —  McDonald  Farms 
High  North  Star. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  bull _ Mc¬ 

Donald  Farms  Ideal  Mars,  owned  by 
Clarence  J.  Marsh,  Canandaigua. 
Reserve  Champion  bull — McDonald  Farms 
Jerry,  owned  by  George  Hinds  and  J. 
M.  McDonald,  Cortland. 

Junior  Champion  female  —  McDonald 
Farms  B.  B.  Bobble  Girl. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  female  — 
McDonald  Farms  Honey  Bloom. 
Reserve  Champion  female  —  McDonald 
Farms  Della. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Grassy 
Lane  Prince,  owned  by  Leo  Olds, 
Dry'den. 

Junior  Champion  bull — Marbert  Senator, 
owned  by  Robert  J.  Brew,  Bergen. 
Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Maid¬ 
stone  Dairy  Queen,  owned  by  Last 
Chance  Ranch,  Lake  Placid. 

Junior  Champion  Female  —  Last  Chance 
Anna,  owned  by  Last  Chance  Ranch. 

Hereford 

Grand  Champion  bull — Plus  Tradition  7th, 
Powisset  Farm,  Dover,  Mass. 

Reserve  Champion  bull — Meteor  Corneller 
3rd,  Cornell  University. 

Grand  Champion  female — Cornell  Star¬ 
light  6,  Cornell  University. 

Reserve  Champion  female  —  H.  L.  Miss 
Mixer  4th,  Highlawn  Farm,  North  Rose. 

Ahercleen  Angus 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  bull — Rally 
Zar  Eric  11,  Rally  Farms,  Millbrook. 
Res.  Sr.  Champion  bull  —  Elbonier  3rd 
O.  S.,  Tilden  Southack,  Sharon,  Conn. 
Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  bull 
— Eliersie  Prince  25th,  Rally  Farms. 
Res.  Jr.  Champion  bull — Globe  Hill  Black 
Bandolier,  Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sr.  and  Gr.  Champion  female  —  Rally 
Blackcap  27th,  Rally  Farms. 

Res.  Sr.  Champion  female  —  Edella  of 
R.L.S.  5th,  Gifford  A.  Cochran,  North 
Salem. 

Jr.  and  Res.  Grand  Champion  female  — 
Evergreen  4th  of  Globe  Hill,  Myron  M. 
Fuerst. 

Res.  Jr.  Champion  female  —  Ess  Kay 
Blackbird  Lady  5th,  Ess  Kay  Farm, 
East  Aurora. 

Champion  steer — Two  Ton  Tony,  sire  Eric 
Baron,  John  Hagan,  Poughkeepsie. 

Shorthorn  and  Polled 
Shorthorn 

Champion  bull — Cherry  Hill  Adroit,  Sperry 
Farms,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 

WHERE  THE  COW  WAITS 
ON  HERSELF 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

stalls  and  pen  stabling  point  out  that 
much  of  the  success  of  this  system  de¬ 
pends  on  the  individual  operator.  As 
with  all  types  of  dairy  farming,  good 
housekeeping  methods  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  successful  operation. 

This  system,  with  variations,  is  be¬ 
ing  used  on  a  number  of  dairy  farms 
with  much  success.  It  involves  the  use 
of  about  two-thirds  more  bedding  than 
when  cows  are  stanchioned  but  it  saves 
almost  twenty  per  cent  of  labor.  lu 
comparison  studies  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  loose-run  cows  consumed 
about  three  per  cent  more  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients  than  stanchioned  cows 
but  produced  enough  more  milk  so 
that  the  cost  per  hundredweight  was 
only  ninety-six  per  cent  of  that  pro* 
duced  by  stanchioned  cows.  During  ^ 
three-year  test  period,,  pen  stable 
cows  gained  an  average  of  thirty-fouf 
pounds  compared  with  a  weight  gam 
in  stanchioned  cows  of  only  six  pounds. 
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ALL  RIGHT  FOR  60-70  HOURS 
ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 


THAT’S 


REASONABLY  GOOD  FOR  100  HOURS 
THAT’S  SOME  OF  THESE  SO-CALLED 
“PREMIUM^'  TRACTOR  OILS 


SAFE  FOR  150  HOURS  OF  TOUGH  USE  . 
THAT’S  THE  ADVANTAGE  YOU  GET,  AT 
NO  EXTRA  COST,  WITH  VEEDOL 
IN  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR 


VMdel  is 
available 
in  5>gallon 
palls,  1S>,  30>, 
and  55* 
gallon  drums. 


Veedol 
Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars 
• .  .Trucks . . .  Tractors. 


TRACTOR  OIL 


VEEDOL 

The  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 


Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


(514)  14. 
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There  was  a  time  when  other  businessmen  probably 
had  to  shut  down  and  take  a  licking  if  the  weather 
ran  against  them,  but  not  any  more — why  should 
farmers  keep  doing  it? 

TO  HAVE  MORE  TIME  FOR 
LEISURE  AND  PLANNING? 

Nor  was  it  so  long  ago  that  a  72  or  even  an  84 
hour  work  week  was  unusual  in  stores  and  factories. 
That's  out  the  window  now,  and  it's  about  time  it 
was  ended  on  the  farm  too. 

i 

TO  SHOW  BIGGER  PROFITS 

AND  STOP  DUPLICATING  INVESTMENTS? 

Ever  see  a  turret  lathe?  It's  a  single  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  that  does  a  number  of  different  jobs  with 
simple  changeovers.  Farmers  had  to  wait  a  long 
time  to  get  a  tool  that  would  do  anything  like  that — 

BUT  WE’VE  GOT  IT  NOW,  AND  WE’D  LIKE  TO  TALK 
TO  YOU  ABOUT  IT.  NO  OBLIGATION  OF  COURSE,  FOR 
WRITING  OR  CALLING.  USE  THE  COUPON  AND  WE’LL 
GIVE  YOU  THE  FACTS. 


YOUR  EQUIPMENT  CENTER 

1 

1  Sir:  Please  send  me  the  facts  as 

1  outlined  above 

For  Better,  Farming 

j  Nome  . 

j  Address  . 

Hei^ert  PET20LD  ^*iu|pment 

5th  Ave,  Phone  239  Owego,  N.Y. 

_ 1 

1  . . . 

1 

DID  YOU  MAKE  ANY  MONEY 
ON  YOUR  CHICKENS  THIS  YEAR 


NEXT  TIME  T  R  Y 


SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS 


PHONE  8-1611 


Send  for  catalogue 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX  6  A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  '  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


’eisier't 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


as.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


I’ESTKl)  CV  OFFICIAL  i'UKK  AUOLUTINATIO.N 
HKTIIOD.  Uatche*  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Fret 
illustrated  IB-page  actual  I’hoto  Catalog  or  ORDEU 


DIRECT  FKOM  AD,  Non-Sexed 
LEISTER’S  UTILITY  per  100 
MATING  White  Leghorns  $13.00 
SUPER  MATED  Wh.  Leg.  14.00 

liar,  or  Wh.  Rocks  _  15.00 

AAA  Rock  Damp  Cross...  15.00 

AAA  New  Hanipshlres _ 17.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  ASSORTED 
$0-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Deliverv. 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
C.  P  Leister  Hatchery.  Box  A 


Pits, 
per  100 
$26.00 
28.00 
22.00 
23.00 
24.00 

BROILER 


Ckis. 
per  I  Of 
$3.00 
3.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
CIllCKt. 


Sexing  guar.  95% 
McAlisterville.  Pa 


NEW. 


FREE 


CHICK 

ri 


Tells  about  sen.sational,  broad-breasted, 
meaty  Delaware  River  Cro.ss.  Shows 
your  be.st  buys  in  other  cros.ses;  also 
pure  breeds.  Rush  name  today  for  this 
FREE  picture  catalog  of  money-saving, 
profit-making  chicks. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 
Dept.  151,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY 
TEiTED  BABY  CHICKS.  Immediate  shipments.  Thou- 
sands  weekly.  Ail  breeds.  Sexed  chicks  at  all  times. 
100%  live  delivery.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full 
particulars.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now. 

MT  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
Dep't.  AA,  Mt.  Healthy  Ohio 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10.900  Hanson  Strain  Wliite  Leghorns  also  N.  II. 
Reds.  April  and  May  batched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Uealtby,  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
pricea.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list 

BROOKSIDE  POULThY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop..  Box  A,  Sergeantsville.  N.  i 


BABY 
CHICKS  .  . 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


All  Eggs  u.sed  are  from  our  own  Breeders,  10U% 
State  Te.sted  (B.  W.  D.  free).  Tube  Agglut. 
TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  tor  FREE  Circular. 


JOSEPH 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 


TOLMAM 


Dept.  B, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Ponltrymeii  Favor 
Amendment  to  Legalize 
Drugs  in  Feed 

ON  SEPTEMBER  13  to  15  the  poul- 
trymen  of  New  York  State  held  a 
get-together  at  the  Colleges  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
Cornell.  At  this  meeting  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  Council,  which  is  made 
up  of  all  poultry  groups  in  the  State, 
had  its  annual  meeting.  Among  the 
problems  discussed  was  that  of  disease 
control,  and  one  of  the  specific  actions 
was  the  passing  of  the, following  reso¬ 
lution  ; 

“WHEREAS,  the  use  of  Sulfa,  Peni¬ 
cillin,  and  similar  drugs  and  medicinal 
preparations  made  therefrom  have  proved 
of  great  economic  value  and  benefit  to 
poultrynien,  dairymen,  and  other  live¬ 
stock  growers  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  poultry  and 
farm  animals ; 

AND  WHEREAS,  poultrymen,  dairy¬ 
men  and  livestock  owners  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  an  outstanding  degree  de¬ 
pend  upon  hatcheries,  feed  stores,  and 
farm  supply  establishments  for  their  ne¬ 
cessary  requirements  of  such  drugs  and 
medicinal  preparations  made  therefrom ; 

AND  WHEREAS,  such  suppliers  of  said 
drugs  and  medicinal  preparations  made 
therefore,  for  the  most  part  are  qualified 
and  do  give  practical  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  such  drugs  and  preparations  and 
in  many  instances  render  service  at  farm 
levels  for  the  effective  usage  thereof; 

AND  WHEREAS,  under  Section  6805  of 
the  Educational  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  it  is  unlawful  for  other  than  licens¬ 
ed  pharmacists  to  dis^iense  and  sell  such 
drugs  and  medicinal  preparations  made 
therefrom ; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE¬ 
SOLVED,  chat  the  New  York  State  Poul¬ 
try  Council  in  annual  meeting  assembled 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  September  13,  1949, 
go  on  record  as  favoring  an  amendment 
to  said  Section  of  the  State  Educational 
Law  which  amendment  will  provide  in  ef¬ 
fect  as  follows; 

1st. ;  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  feed 
manufacturers  and  mixers  to  mix  and 
sell  in  poultry  and  farm  animal  feeds. 
Sulfa,  Penicillin,  and  similar  drugs  and 
medicinal  preparations  made  therefrom 
in  levels  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  provided  the  mixing  and 
sale  thereof  comply  with  the  Feed  Con¬ 
trol  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

2nd. :  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  other 
than  licensed  pharmacists  to  dispense  and 
sell  at  retail  Sulfa,  Penicillin,  and  similar 
drug  aud  medicinal  preparations  made 
therefrom  that  are  generally  used  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  poultry  and 
farm  animal  diseases  and  provided  that 
such  drugs  and  medicinal  preparations 
are  offered  for  sale  and  sold  in  only  the 
original  unbroken  packages  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  thereof,  plainly  labeled  to  indi¬ 
cate  their  veterinarian  nature  and  giving 
directions  for  thir  use  and  adequate  cau¬ 
tion  as  to  the  dangerous  character  thereof. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that 
the  position  of  the  New  York  State  Poul¬ 
try  Council  as  outlined  in  this  resolution 
be  communicated  to  the  Conference  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations  of  the  State  of 
New  York  with  the  request  that  said 
Board  use  its  influence  to  implement  the 
enactment  of  such  an  amendment  to  said 
law.” 

The  action  comes  as  a  result  of  the 
expected  tightening  up  of  regulations 
by  next  January  which  would  prevent 
the  mixing  of  these  drugs  into  poultry 
feeds  or  the  sale  of  the  drugs  by  re¬ 
tailers  of  feed.  (See  editorial  on  page 
4.) 

—  A.A.  — 

PRODUCTION  AND 
PROFITS 

Every  poultryman  knows  that  high 
production  is  important  in  determining 
profits  from  a  flock  of  hens.  Roughly, 
you  can  figure  that  a  hen  has  to  lay 
100  eggs  a  year  before  she  is  going  to 
give  you  any  profit.  On  that  basis,  the 
flock  that  averages  160  eggs  should 
be  twice  as  profitable  as  one  that  av¬ 
erages  130  eggs. 


JUST 

HAND-MIX 


SPRINKLE 
ON  FEED 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 


Wormix 


Removes  Large  Round- 
worms  and  Cecal  Worms  For 
Greater  Egg  Production. 


•  Helps  keep  worms  from  lowering 
egg  production  and  profits.  Just  "hand- 
mix”  in  a  bucket  and  sprinkle  evenly 
on  top  of  feed.  Economical.  Costs  less 
than  a  cent  a  bird,  in  the  average  fiock. 
Palatable.  Easy  on  the  birds.  Gives  test- 
proved  effeaiveness  with  no  loss  in  egg 
production  or  rate  of  growth.  Buy 
WORMIX  at  your  local  hatchery,  drug 
+  or  feed  store,  now.  Dr.  Salsbury'S 
Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


+ 

+ 

+ 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines. 


ask  for 

+  -►  + 


tsabcock  s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg 
Laying  Tests.  Record: 
4057  eggs  and  4336.25 
points  or  312  eggs  and 
I  333  points  per  bird.  On 
August  1,  1949,  our 
Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  three  pens  in  every  test  entered: 
New  Jersey  ( Hunterdon) .  Western  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  California,  and 
Georgia. 

FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 

We  batch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock 
Cross,  R.l.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks, 
own  200  acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate 
up  56  individual  pedigree  pens.  We 
trapnest  over  4,000  White  Leghorns ! 
600  to  1,000  Barred  Rock  pullets  year¬ 
ly  We  have  468.000  egg  capacity  in 
our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  oar  New  Cataloa 
36  pages  beautifully  illus- 
'rated  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns 
Oryden  Barred  Rocks 
Harco  R.  1.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds 


NEW  Low  Price 

On  Red  Rock  Pullets 

The  same  high  quality  you  have  always 
had  from  Marshall’s  chicks,  pullets,  aud 
i.ockerels.  But  now  a  NEW  LOW  PULLET 
PRICE  for  delivery  this  month  and  later. 
N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Cockerels  available  at  times. 
For  quick  service,  caU  us  today,  or  write. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  5A,  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  New  York. 


la\t\itK'iNCWHAMPSHIR£S 

‘  "vuS* SPIZZERINKTUM 


TOMORROW'S  CHICKS 

Chris  U  e  ^SPIzf  ErIn  KTU  M 
Chicks  have  been  out  m  front  lor 
25  years.  Inherent  healUi,  stani- 
ina,  livability,  la.st  growth  ana 
production  of  superior  meat  and  in'?®- 
Itrown  eggs  of  luie.xcelled  hatcliability 
liave  made  them  leaders.  I’lace  your 
order  early.  .. 

N.H.  U.S.  Approved— Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

and  BARRED  ROCKS 
IRIgTIP  I.r  1  1.  Kinvstoo.  N.n. 


rade-Naiiie 
[eg  U.  S 
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When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sore  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Our  Traveling  Scarecrow 

To  go  back  to  those  so-called  friends 
of  mine  who  drive  past  my  farm  regu¬ 
larly  reminds  me  of  what  I  had  to  take 
from  them  two  or  three  years  ago  be¬ 
cause  of  our  scarecrow.  Our  cousin 
Margaret  fixed  up  a  dandy.  At  least 
she  said  it  was  a  dandy  because  she 
had  put  all  my  old  clothes  on  it  and 
claimed  it  looked  exactly  like  me.  My 
friends  agreed  with  her.  Anyway, 
when  I  wasn’t  there  they  kept  moving 
it  around  from  field  to  field  but  always 
in  sight  of  the  road.  Finally,  some 
would-be  wag  put  it  up  in  a  tree  where 
it  could  look  down  on  every  passerby. 
I  suspected  one  of  my  sons. 

Not  so  funny  are  the  almost  contin¬ 
ual  accidents  and  incidents  that  hap¬ 
pen  on  our  heavily  traveled  road.  Not 
a  week  goes  by  that  somebody  doesn’t 


stop  because  he  is  out  of  gasoline  or  to 
borrow  tools  to  fix  tires  or  make  re¬ 
pairs.  I’m  sorry  to  have  to  report  that 
all  too  often,  unless  we  stay  right  with 
our  tools,  they  are  not  returned! 

Time  and  again,  people  have  been  in¬ 
jured  on  the  road  and  carried  into  our 
house  until  the  doctor  and  ambulance 
could  be  procured.  One  slightly  injured 
man  who  was  bleeding  on  our  kitchen 
floor  was  apologetic  while  the  doctor 
was  dressing  his  wound.  The  doctor 
said: 

“Never  mind.  These  folks  are  used 
to  it.  It  happens  nearly  every  week 
here.” 

Why  so  many  accidents  should  hap¬ 
pen  on  our  road  is  beyond  my  under¬ 
standing,  because  the  road  is  straight 
and  clear  for  a  long  distance  each  way. 

I  was  moved  to  set  down  these  little 
country  life  experiences  because  often 
some  city  friend  says  to  me:  “How  do 
you  stand  it  to  live  out  on  a  lonesome 
farm  where  nothing  ever  happens?” 
That  always  makes  me  laugh  and  re¬ 
minds  me  of  what  Lord  Percy  said  a 
long  time  ago.  He  had  been  out  and 
killed  six  men  before  breakfast,  and 
then  came  in  ,to  exclaim,  impatiently: 

“Fie  on  this  quiet  life!” 


A 


YOUR  ^ 

HEUPER— 

THE 

UNADIIXA  SILO^^ 

A  g:ood  dependable  Una- 
dilla  Silo  helps  YOU  earn  ^ 
more  money  every  year. 

Then  too,  your  Unadilla  pro¬ 
vides  perfect  convenience,  safety 
and  wind-proof  structure,  all  of 
which  mean  even  moro  Silo  for 
you. 

See  your  Unadilla  dealer  now  for 
information  about  the  best  in 
silos.  Famous  for  more  than  40 
years. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B.  Unadilla,  N.  Y 


unadilla  silos 


^^Fie  on  This  Quiet  Life” 


(Continued 

critter  was  in  the  darkness.  I  wished 
I  was  in  the  watering  trough  with 
John. 

The  bull,  tired  from  his  strenuous 
exertions,  was  quiet  for  the  moment, 
and  I  took  advantage  of  this  interval 
to  coax  the  truck  driver  -  out  of  the 
stable.  I  finally  got  him  to  hold  the 
other  rope  by  assuring  him  that  there 
was  no  danger  because  I  could  keep 
the  bull  from  charging  him.  The  young 
fellow  then  led  the  bull  slowly  toward 
the  pen  while  I  played  out  my  end  of 
the  rope  step  by  step  until  finally  the 
boy  went  through  the  door  into  the 
bull  pen.  As  I  played  the  bull  into  the 
pen  from  my  end  of  the  rope,  the  boy 
came  out  over  the  manger  and  shot 
through  the  open  window  into  the 
barnyard.  Leaving  no  chance  whatever 
for  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet,  he 
made  a  leap  into  his  truck  and,  mut¬ 
tering  and  cursing,  drove  away. 

Some  months  later  I  noticed  that  our 
extension  ladder  was  standing  in  the 
barnyard,  set  up  to  a  shed  roof.  I 
asked  John  what  it  was  doing  there 
and  finally  got  it  out  of  him  that  the 
ladder  was  just  one  more  safety  exit 
from  the  barnyard  when  the  bull  was 
out  there.  I  didn’t  blame  him.  Any  bull 
has  my  full  respect.  A  farmer  told  me 
once  that  his  bull  was  as  gentle  as  a 
kitten — but  a  bull  is  not  that  kind  of 
a  kitty.  There’s  hardly  a  dairy  farm 
up  and  down  this  country  where  some 
tragedy  or  accident  hasn’t  happened 
because  of  carelessness  in  handling 
bulls. 

Horse  and  Wagon  Accident 

Having  grown  up  in  the  horse  and 
buggy  days,  I  have  always  loved 
horses,  but  sometimes  they  can  be  the 
most  aggravating  of  critters.  Most  of 
our  land  is  in  sight  of  a  public  high¬ 
way,  and  if  anything  embarrassing 
happens  it  seems  as  if  about  two- 
thirds  of  my  friends  will  come  along 
that  road  just  in  time  to  see  it  and 
kid  me  about  it  afterwards.  There  was 
that  time,  for  example,  when  I  was 
trying  to  clean  out  a  drainage  ditch 
on  a  sidehill  just  a  few  rods  from  the 
road  with  big,  awkward  Dave.  Dave 
was  old  and  smart,  and,  if  a  job  look¬ 
ed  discouraging,  he  had  the  nice  habit 
of  lying  down  and  thinking  it  over. 
That  day  I  got  the  plow  stuck  into  the 
ditch  and  tried  to  get  Dave  to  pull  it 
out.  Instead,  he  looked  at  me  innocent¬ 
ly  and  gradually  sagged  over  on  the 
sidehill  with  his  feet  sticking  up  the 
hill.  Before  I  could  get  the  harness  off 
him  and  the  old  devil  on  his  feet  again, 
about  half  the  people  in  the  whole  sec¬ 
tion  who  knew  me  had  passed  along 
that  road.  I  have  never  yet  lived  the 
incident  down! 

That  reminds  me  of  when  I  was  12 
Or  14  years  old  and  working  for  a 
dairy  farmer.  I  drove  a  big  load  of 
milk  in  a  democrat  three  or  four  miles 
to  the  butter  factory.  I  got  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  all  right,  delivered  the  milk  and 
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got  all  of  the  cans  filled  with  skim 
milk.  Then  I  drove  the  team  into  the 
church  sheds  and  went  across  the  road 
to  the  little  country  store  to  fill  a  size¬ 
able  order  of  groceries  for  the  Missus. 
After  piling  the  groceries  in  the  back 
of  the  wagon  with  the  milk  cans,  I 
stepped  into  the  shed  to  untie  the 
horses,  anci,  quicker  than  a  flash,  they 
broke  the  hitchlines  and  went  out  of 
that  shed  backwards  faster  than  any 
forward  speed  I  had  ever  got  out  of  the 
old  plugs.  'Turning  too  short,  they 
dumped  the  wagon  over.  Off  flew  the 
tops  of  the  milk  cans,  and  there  was 
a  nice  mess  of  skim  milk  and  grocer¬ 
ies!  The  merchant  saw  the  scrape  and 
came  across  the  road  to  help  me 
straighten  things  out  as  well  as  we 
could. 

Then  I  drove  home  expecting  to  get 
you-know-what  from  the  farmer.  When 
I  told  him,  he  just  laughed.  You  see,  he 
made  a  specialty  of  keeping  mean 
horses.  This  pair  were  what  are  known 
as  pullers,  and  to  currycomb  one  of 
them,  as  I  found  out  later,  you  had  to 
stand  in  the  next  stall  with  the  curry¬ 
comb  in  a  handle  as  long  as  a  broom¬ 
stick  and  gently  tickle  her  ribs  while 
she  beat  a  tattoo  with  her  hind  feet 
on  the  side  of  the  stall.  Yeah,  old  John 
certainly  knew  his  horses! 

Among  the  horses  I  have  owned 
were  a  beautiful  young  pair  whose 
only  fault  was  that  neither  Don  nor 
I  could  spare  time  enough  from  our 
regular  jobs  to  keep  them  busy,  so 
they  were  too  full  of  life.  One  time  we 
were  plowing  with  a  sulky  plow  a 
piece  of  sod  well  covered  with  fresh 
cow  manure.  The  seat  on  the  plow  had 
broken,  and  Don  had  bolted  a  make¬ 
shift  wooden  seat  to  the  plow  in  spite 
of  my  warning  that  it  would  split  off. 
When  Don  got  on  the  plow  to  start  the 
first  furrow  around,  I  was  driving  the 
frisky  team.  I  spoke  to  the  horses  and, 
as  usual,  they  gave  a  big  jump.  The 
wooden  seat  cracked  right  in  two  in 
the  middle,  and  Don  fell  off  into  the 
cow  manure.  He  jumped  up  in  a  rage, 
shook  his  fist  at  me  and  shouted  just 
one  word  expressing  his  temporary  but 
complete  disgust  with  all  things  agri¬ 
cultural — “Farmin’ !” 

That  so  tickled  me  that  I  forgot  all 
about  the  cow  manure  and  dropped  on 
the  ground,  rolling  around  in  great 
mirth  until  the  heavy  smell  brought 
me  to  my  senses. 

I  think  the  nicest  horse  I  ever  owned 
was  old  Molly,  who  died  two  years  ago. 
She  was  18  or  19  years  old  and  still 
thought  she  was  a  colt.  I  think  she 
was  the  gentlest  creature  I  ever  saw. 
She  had  plenty  of  life  but  she  always 
could  be  trusted  in  a  tight  place.  Molly 
loved  affection  and  returned  it.  When 
she  died  one  cold  winter  night  we  felt 
as  if  a  member  of  the  family  had 
passed  away.  The  countryside  has  lost 
something  fine  with  the  passing  of 
the  horses.  The  tractor  generates  more 
power,  but  no  affection. 
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*  Yield  figures  on  above  signs  are 
based  on  estimated  yields  from  se¬ 
lected  5-acre  contest  plots. 


RESEARCH  FIELDS 
Help  take  the  Guesswork 
Out  of  Corn  Growing 

Scattered  throughout  the  Nation  this  year,  you 
will  find  DeKalb  County  Research  Fields  like 
the  one  shown  above.  Here,  in  soil  and  climate 
similar  to  yours,  you  can  see  many  DeKalb  Hy¬ 
brid  Varieties  growing  side  by  side.  Here,  you 
will  see  what’s  new  in  hybrid  corn — new  varie¬ 
ties  adapted  to  your  locality. 

Make  it  a  point  to  visit  one  of  these  fields.  See 
for  yourself  what  DeKalb  will  do  for  you.  You’ll 
know  then  why  more  Farmers  Plant  DeKalb 
than  any  other  hybrid  corn  .  . .  why  thousands  of 
new  customers  each  year  place  their  confidence 
in  DeKalb,  and  thousands  of  old  customers  stay 
with  DeKalb  year  after  year.  DeKalb  Agricul¬ 
tural  Ass’n,  Inc.,  Commercial  Distributors  of 
DeKalb  Hybrid  Seed  Corn,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 
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Rural  Radio  Network 

FM  SCHEDULE  FOR  OCTOBER,  1940 


ip- - 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

6:30  Jack  Deal 

7:00  Farm  Digest,  M’kts 

7:15  Weather  Roundup 

7:20  Calling  GLF 

7:30  Morning  Almanac 

6:30  Jack  Deal 

7:00  Farm  Digest,  M’kts 

7:15  Weather  Roundup 

7:20  Calling  GLF 

7:30  Morning  Almanac 

6:30  Jack  Deal 

7:00  Farm  Digest,  M’kts 

7:15  Weather  Roundup 

7:20  Calling  GLF 

7:30  Morning  Almanac 

8:00  News 

8:10  Morning  Almanac 

8:30  The  Scrapbook 

8:45  Chapel  in  the  Sky 

8:00  News 

8:10  Morning  Almanac 

8:30  The  Scrapbook 

8:45  Chapel  in  the  Sky 

8:00  News 

8:10  Morning  Almanac 

8:30  The  Scrapbook 

8:45  Chapel  in  the  Sky 

9:00  News 

9:10  Golden  Treasury 

10:00  News 

10:05  Market  Roundup 

10:15  UN  Today 

10:30  Music  to  Remember 

9:00  News 

9:10  Golden  Treasury 

10:00  News 

10:05  Market  Roundup 

10:15  UN  Today 

10:30  Music  to  Remember 

9:00  News 

"9:10  Golden  Treasury 

10:00  News 

10:05  Market  Roundup 

10:15  UN  Today 

10:30  Music  to  Remember 

11:00  News 

11:05  Market  Roundup 

11:10  Music  to  Remember 
11:30  Helen  Humphrey 

11:45  Morning  Melodies 

1 1  :00  News 

11:05  Market  Roundup 

11:10  Music  to  Remember 
11:30  Helen  Humphrey 

11:45  Morning  Melodies 

11:00  News 

11:05  Market  Roundup 

11:10  Music  to  Remember 
11:30  Helen  Humphrey 

11:45  Morning  Melodies 

12:00  World  at  Noon 

12:15  Weather  Roundup 

12:20  Tune  Time 

12:30  York  State  Farmer 

12:40  Market  Roundup 

12:00  World  at  Noon 

12:15  Weather  Roundup 

12:20  Phosphate  Facts 

12:30  York  State  Farmer 
12:40  Market  Roundup 

12:00  World  at  Noon 

12:15  Weather  Roundup 

12:20  Tune  Time 

12:30  York  State  Farmer 

12:40  Market  Roundup 

1 :00  Country  Home 

1:15  Salon  Serenade 

1 :30  FM  School  of  the  Air 

1  :00  Country  Home 

1:15  Let’s  Read  a  Book 

1 :30  FM  School  of  the  Air 

1 :00  Country  Home 

1:15  Know  Your  Birds 

1 :30  FM  School  of  the  Air 

2:00  Memory  Time 

2:15  Novels  on  the  Air 

2:30  Afternoon  Music 

3:00  News 

3:05  Meditation 

3:15  Musical  Showcase 

4  :00  Bill  Kirby 

4:30  Mailbox  Tunes 

2:00  Memory  Time 

2:15  Novels  on  the  Air 

2:30  Afternoon  Music 

3:00  News 

3:05  Meditation 

3:15  Musical  Showcase 

4:00  Bill  Kirby 

4:30  Mailbox  Tunes 

2:00  Memory  Time 

2:15  Novels  on  the  Air 

2:30  Afternoon  Music 

3:00  News 

3:05  Meditation 

3:15  Musical  Showcase 

4:00  Bill  Kirby 

4:30  Mailbox  Tunes 

5:00  Clumpy  the  Bear 

5:15  The  Storyteller 

5:30  The  Old  Vic  Shop 

5:00  Let’s  Listen 

5:15  Tbe  Storyteller 

5:30  Candlelight  &  Silver 

5:00  Birthday  Club 

5:15  The  Storyteller 

5:30  Candlelight  &  Silver 

6:00  News 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:25  Sports 

6:30  Music  to  Enjoy 

6:00  News 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:25  Sports 

6:30  Music  to  Enjoy 

6:00  News 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:25  Sports 

6:30  Music  to  Enjoy 

7:00  Radio  Weekly  Press 
7:30  Evening  Hymn 

7:00  Hollywood  House 

7:30  Evening  Hymn 

7:00  Masterworks  of  Music 
7:30  Evening  Hymn 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

6:30  Jack  Deal 

7:00  Farm  Digest,  M’kts 
7:15  Weather  Roundup 

7:20  Calling  GLF 

7:30  Morning  Almanac 

6:30  Jack  Deal 

7:00  Farm  Digest,  M’kts 
7:15  Weather  Roundup 

7:20  Calling  GLF 

7:30  Morning  Almanac 

6:30  Jack  Deal 

7:00  News,  Markets 

7:15  Weather  Roundup 

7 :20  Calling  GLF 

7:30  Morning  Almanac 

8:00  News 

8:10  Morning  Almanac 

8:30  The  Scrapbook 

8:45  Chapel  in  the  Sky 

8:00  News 

8:10  Morning  Almanac 

8:30  The  Scrapbook 

8:45  Showers  of  Blessings 

8:00  News 

8:10  Morning  Almanac 

8:30  Lest  We  Forget 

8:45  Tabernacle  Choir 

9:00  News 

'fr9:10  Golden  Treasury 

9:00  News 

9:10  Golden  Treasury 

9:00  News 

9:15  Your  Security 

9:30  Golden  Treasury 

10:00  News 

:  10:05  Market  Roundup 

10:15  UN  Today 
’  J0:30  Music  to  Remember 

10:00  News 

10:05  Market  Roundup 

10:15  UN  Today 

10:30  Music  to  Remember 

10:00  Ave  Maria  Hour 

10:30  Fairyland 

11 :00  News 

,11:05  Market  Roundup 
^11:10  Music  to  Remember 
=T1:30  Helen  Humphrey 

Fll:45  Morning  Melodies 

1 1 :00  News 

11:05  Market  Roundup 

11:10  Music  to  Remember 
11:30  Helen  Humphrey 

11:45  Morning  Melodies 

11:00  Eyes  on  Champions 

11:15  Treasury  Guest  Star 
11:30  Morning  Melodies 

^2:00  World  at  Noon 

12:15  Weather  Roundup 

I2i20  Phosphate  Facts 
,|2:30  York  State  Farmer 
(l2:40  Market  Roundup 

12:00  World  at  Noon 

12:15  Weather  Roundup 

12:20  Tune  Time 

12:30  York  State  Farmer 
12:40  Market  Roundup 

12:00  World  at  Noon 

12:15  Weather  Roundup 

12:20  Market  Trends 

12:30  Youth  RFD 

12:45  UN  Story 

[■-I  :00  Country  Home 
(Sl:15  This  Week  in  Nature 
;^1:30  FM  School  of  the  Air 

1  :00  Country  Home 

1:15  Salon  Serenade 

1  :30  FM  School  of  the  Ajr 

1 :00  U.  S.  Navy  Band 

1:15  Business  Reporter 

1 :30  Excursions  in  Science 

1 :45  Naval  Reserve 

in  2:00  Memory  Time 
rj  2:15  Novels  on  the  Air 
|!  2:30  Afternoon  Music 
■  3:00  News 

R  3:05  Meditation 
tt  3:15  Musical  Showcase 
y  4:00  Bill  Kirby 
j  4:30  Mailbox  Tunes 

2:00  Memory  Time 

2:15  Novels  on  the  Air 

2:30  Afternoon  Music 

3:00  News 

3:05  Meditation 

3:15  Musical  Showcase 

4:00  Bill  Kirby 

4:30  Mailbox  Tunes 

2:00  Cornell  Football: 

Oct.  1,  Colgate 

Oct.  8,  Harvard 

Oct.  15,  Yale 

Oct.  22,  Princeton 

Oct.  29,  Columbia 

Nov.  5,  Syracuse 

4:30  Orderly  in  White 

■j  5:00  Let’s  Listen 
*’''  5:15  The  Storyteller 
'5:30  Candlelight  &  Silver 

5:00  Land  of  Make  Believe 
5:15  The  Storyteller 

5:30  Candlelight  &  Silver 

5:00  Masterworks  of  Music 

5:50  Rural  Church  News 

.  6:00  News 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:25  Sports 
.  6:30  Music  to  Enjoy 

6:00  News 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:25  Sports 

6:30  Music  to  Enjoy 

6:00  News 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:25  Sports 

6:30  Empire  County 

6:45  Research  Adventures 

7:00  Proudly  We  Hail 

7:30  Evening  Hymn 

7:00  Radio  Theater 

7:30  Evening  Hymn 

7:00  Curtain  Call 

7:30  Evening  Hymn 

These  FM  radio  programs  can  be  heard  exclusively  on  ihe  follow¬ 
ing  stations  of  the  Rural  Radio  Network; 


WFNF  Wethersfield  107.7  me 
WVBT  Rrislol  Center  101.9  me 
TV  HCU-F.M  Ithaca  97,3  me 
WT  CN  DcRu^ier  103,1  me 


WVBN  Turin  107.7  me 
WSLB-FIM  Ogdenshurg  106.1  me 
WV  CV  Cherry  Valley  101.9  me 
WFLY  Troy  92.3  me 


WHLD-FM  Niagara  Falls  98.5  me  (6:30  A]M-3;00  PM  &  6:15  PM) 
(12:00-1:00  PM) 


WH€U  Honors  Country  Editors 

By  SAM  WOODSIDE 


I  I  FTER  THREE  years’  experi¬ 

ence  on  a  regional  basis, 
Cornell  University  Station 
WHCU’s  descriptively  titled 
program,  “Radio  Edition  of 
The  Weekly  Press”,  will  blossom  out 
this  fall  as  a  statewide  network  broad¬ 
cast  in  which  a  hundred  community 
weeklies  across  New  York  State  will 
participate. 

Since  the  spring  of  1946,  the  Cornell 
radio  station  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  weekly  newspapers  of 
its  coverage  area,  has  produced  this 
unique  Sunday  afternoon  program  of 
press-radio  co-operation  in  the  public 
service. 

News,  as  such,  has  no  place  in  the 
broadcast.  From  the  co-operating 
papers,  the  radio  station  staff  selects 
editorial  comment  which  reflects  vital 
“grass  roots”  thought  and  opinion  on 
the  issues  of  the  day.  From  the  same 
source  papers,  the  station  seeks  out 
and  reports  the  procedures  by  which 
local  groups  solve  local  community 
problems. 

To  Stimulate  Thought 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  community 
planning  at  the  grass  roots — in  the 
homes,  in  the  small  communities,  in 
the  neighborhood  press;  to  tell  one 
community  what  people  in  the  other 
communities  are  THINKING  about  the 
day’s  issues;  to  let  any  community, 
however  isolated,  know  what  other 
communities  are  doing  about  common 
community  problems,  and  to  do  these 
things  by  holding  up  the  example  of 
the  more  alert  communities,  as  re¬ 
flected  by  their  community  news¬ 
papers. 

The  project  was  a  success  from  the 
beginning.  Seven  publishers  helped 
plan  it.  Forty  weeklies  participated 
from  the  first  broadcast.  There  were 
74  in  the  fold  by  the  end  of  the  year 
when  the  program  was  distinguished 
by  a  special  Peabody  Award  (radio’s 
“Oscar”)  for  “admirably  linking  to¬ 
gether  the  editorial  ability  o?  country 
editors  in  presenting  material  of  so¬ 
cial  significance  and  interest.” 

The  project,  which  involved  the  radio 
broadcast  at  1:30  each  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  from  mid-September  through 
mid-May,  was  given  new  impetus  dur¬ 
ing  the  1947-48  season  with  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  WHCU  “Press  Leadership 
Awards”  competition  for  $1,700  in  cash 
prizes.  Three  prizes  were  offered  in 
each  of  two  categories — “editorial 
leadership”  and  “community  action” — 
$500  for  first,  $250  for  second  and  $100 
for  third  place. 

Winners  Announced 

The  prize  competition  was  announc¬ 
ed  by  Michael  R.  Hanna,  WHCU’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  at  a  dinner  for  the 
weekly  press  editors  and  their  wives 
held  on  the  Cornell  campus  in  April, 
1947,  to  celebrate  receipt  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Award.  At  subsequent  Cornell 
Press-Radio  Dinners,  the  Press  Leader¬ 
ship  Awards  were  made  to  a  dozen  up¬ 
state  New  York  and  Northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  weekly  papers. 

Six  papers,  most  of  them  with  full¬ 
time  editorial  staffs  of  only  one  or  two 
persons,  received  the  1948-49  awards 
Saturday  night,  September  10th,  at  a 
dinner  in  Cornell’s  Willard  Straight 
Hall  attended  by  230  press  and  radio 
people,  university  officials  and  civic 
leaders. 

Speakers  were  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
editor  of  The  Cliristian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor;  Robert  H.  Reed,  editor  of  Country 
Gentleman;  Edward  R.  Eastman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  American  Agriculturist;  H.  E. 
Babcock  of  Ithaca,  nationally  pi-omin- 
ent  agriculturist  and  writer,  and  WHCU 
General  Manager  Hanna.  All  were 


members  of  the  board  of  contest  judg¬ 
es.  Bristow  Adams,  "emeritus  professor 
and  past-president  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association,  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies,  and  Dr.  Cornelius 
W.  de  Kiewiet,  acting  president  of 
Cornell,  welcomed  the  guests. 

For  the  second  straight  year,  The 
Corning  News  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ceived  first  prize  of  $500  for  “editorial 
leadership.”  Second  prize  of  $250  in 
this  category  went  to  The  Ontario 
County  Times-Journal  of  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  also  for  the  second  year.  Third 
prize  of  $100  went  to  The  Dundee  (N. 
Y.)  Observer,  which  received  a  special 
citation  for  “editorial  leadership”  in 
1948.  Special  citation  this  year  was 
awarded  The  Mid- York  Weekly  of 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

For  “promotion  of  local  community 
progress”  The  Wyalusing  Rocket  of 
Wyalusing,  Pa.,  drew  down  first  prize 
of  $500.  Second  prize  of  $250  in  this 
category  went  for  the  second  straight 
year  to  Tlie  Moravia  Republican-Reg¬ 
ister  of  Moravia,  N.  Y.  The  Candor 
Courier  of  Candor,  N.  Y.,  received 
third  prize  of  $100,  and  special  cita¬ 
tions  for  “community  action”  went  to 
The  Waverly  Sun  &  Valley  News, 
Waverly,  N.  Y.,  and  The  Bee-Journal 
of  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Bigger  Audience 

When  the  program,  “Radio  Edition 
of  The  Weekly  Press”  returns  to  the 
air  this  fall.  General  Manager  Hanna 
revealed  at  the  September  10th  dinner 
meeting,  it  will  broadcast  also  over  the 
Rural  Radio  Network  of  eight  FM  sta¬ 
tions  spanning  New  York  State.  The 
day  and  time  of  the  broadcast  over 
RRN  has  not  yet  been  announced,  but 
thirty  additional  weekly  papers  in  the 
areas  served  by  the  network  have  been 
invited  to  join  in  the  project  and  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  the  weekly  broadcast, 
this  winter,  will  be  representative  of 
the  entire  upstate. 

—  A.A.  — 

FAIK  REMIATSCEAEES 

I  CERTAINLY  did  enjoy  reading 
“Fair  Time  is  Here.”  How  it  brought 
back  memories  of  the  times  our  Dad 
took  us  to  the  fair  in  the  old  runabout 
drawn  by  Don,  our  old  bay  horse!  Our 
fair  then  was  held  the  last  of  October 
When  the  weather  was  getting  very 
cool.  I  can  remember  it  would  be 
around  7:30  when  we  arrived.  Dad 
would  unhitch  old  Don  and  tie  him  to 
a  pole  that  had  been  erected  for  that 
purpose.  Our  fingers  and  toes  would 
be  numb,  but  we  didn’t  mind  that  as 
we  were  at  the  fair  to  see  all  we  could 
see.  Horses  were  neighing;  cows  were 
mooing;  chickens  were  crowing;  dogs 
were  barking.  There  was  the  organ 
grinder  man  and  the  monkey  and  the 
balloons.  And  one  time  I  remember  a 
man  went  down  a  chimney  and  we  al¬ 
ways  wondered  where  he  did  go.  Why, 
we  could  hardly  sleep  the  night  before 
because  we  were  so  overjoyed  with  the 
prospects  of  going. — Mrs.  Roy  Fouche, 
Adamstown,  Md. 


GIT  THi  POINT? 

Tools  ore  useful,  so  we  find. 

But  let  us  keep  this  thought  in  niin  r 

That  every  tool  on  any  farm 

Has  potential  force  to  do  us  harm. 
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is  it  too  late  to  seed  a  lawn? 

The  usual  recommendations  for  fall 
lawns  in  the  Northeast  are  that  they 
be  seeded  by  September  20.  However, 
at  least  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
area,  a  reasonably  good  fall  should 
bring  a  successful  lawn  if  seeded  im¬ 
mediately. 

How  long  before  digging  should  vine¬ 
killing  chemicals  be  put  on  potatoes? 

The  vines  are  killed  more  rapidly  in 
hot  weather  than  in  cool  weather.  In 
hot  weather  the  vines  are  usually  killed 
in  a  couple  of  days,  but  when  it  is  very 
cool  it  may  require  a  week  or  more. 
If  the  vines  are  still  green,  you  will 
sacrifice  some  yield  when  the  vines  are 
killed  much  before  digging  time. 

I  recently  ran  across  the  term  'tall 
grass  pasture'  and  am  not  exactly  sure 
what  is  meant  by  it. 

When  pasture  improvement  was  first 
talked  about,  the  chief  pasture  plants 
recommended  were  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  and  wild  white  clover.  When 
grazed  reasonably  close,  this  pasture 
resembles  a  nice  lawn.  Then,  a  few 
years  ago  experience  showed  that  much 
more  food  was  produced  by  mixtures 
of  such  plants  as  Ladino  clover,  brome 
grass,  orchard  grass  or  even  timothy. 
These  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
"tall  grass  pastures.” 

How  can  I  get  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  timber  on  a  lot  which  I  am 
planning  to  sell? 

Anyone  who  sells  standing  timber 
without  a  careful  estimate  is  certainly 
wide  open  for  losing  cash.  Many  in¬ 
stances  have  shown  that  owners  of 
timber,  once  they  had  a  careful  esti¬ 
mate,  have  been  able  to  sell  for  twice 
the  original  offer. 

There  are  private  foresters  who  will 
make  estimates  for  a  fee,  and  their 
services  are  well  worth  what  they  cost. 
Some  colleges  of  agriculture  have  bul¬ 
letins  which  give  information  which 
the  owner  can  use  to  make  his  own 
estimate,  or  he  may  be  able  to  get  some 
assistance  from  the  State  Extension 
service. 

Are  earthworms  killed  by  use  of  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers? 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  this 
theory  and  much  evidence  to  dispute 
it.  Earthworms  live  on  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil  and  are  most  numerous 
where  the  organic  content  is  highest. 
Chemical  fertilizers  increase  organic 
content  by  increasing  the  crop  grown 
on  the  soil  and,  therefore,  the  amount 
of  crop  residue  which  is  turned  under 
when  the  soil  is  plowed. 

Some  rather  careful  tests  have  in¬ 
dicated  what  might  be  expected; 
namely,  that  there  are  more  earth¬ 
worms  present  in  land  which  has-  been 


fertilized  for  some  years  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  compared  to  simi¬ 
lar  soil  which  has  had  no  commercial 
fertilizer. 

On  a  recent  trip  I  saw  a  number  of 
worms'  nests  on  trees.  They  closely  re¬ 
sembled  the  tent  caterpillar.  Is  this  the 
second  generation  of  the  tent  caterpillar 
or  is  it  some  other  insect? 

This  insect  is  doubtless  the  fall  web- 
worm  which,  in  some  areas,  seems  to 
be  more  than  normally  prevalent  this 
year.  The  nests  do  resemble  the  tent 
caterpillar’s,  but  it  is  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  insect.  However,  control  measures 
are  the  same  as  for  tent  caterpillars, 
namely,  burning  out  nests  or  spraying 
with  an  arsenical  spray. 

In  connection  with  automobile  tires,  I 
recently  heard  the  term  "Cold  Rubber." 
I  would  be  interested  in  some  explanation 
of  what  the  term  means. 

The  term  “Cold  Rubber”  applies  to 
a  particular  type  of  synthetic  rubber. 
It  has  b,een  found  that  mixing  and 
blending  the  product  at  much  lower 
temperatures  than  have  been  used  in 
the  past  will  add  considerably  to  the 
life  of  the  tire,  perhaps  as  much  as  30 
per  cent.  So  far,  the  process  is  rather 
slow  and  the  amount  of  the  “cold 
rubber”  available  for  the  manufacture 
of  tires  is  limited.  It  is  expected,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  time  this  method  will 
become  common. 

Ignoring  the  longer  time  before  she 
becomes  a  producer,  does  a  slow  matur¬ 
ing  heifer  become  as  good  a  cow  as  one 
that  is  grown  rapidly?  ' 

This  is  a  good  question  with  which 
to  start  an  argument.  However,  there 
is  some  evidence  that  heifers  that  grow 
very  slowly  never  recover  fully  and 
never  give  quite  as  much  milk  as  the 
ones  that  are  grown  more  rapidly.  Al¬ 
so,  heifers  that  grow  slowly  are  likely 
to  have  trouble  at  first  calving  and 
may  be  less  resistant  to  disease.  Every 
factor  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  growing 
heifers  rapidly. 

Are  there  any  areas  in  the  Northeast 
where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  cobalt 
which,  I  understand,  is  necessary  for  good 
animal  growth? 

Careful  tests  have  definitely  shown 
that  a  few  areas  are  deficient  in  co¬ 
balt,  and  there  may  be  others.  Cobalt 
is  necessary  in  such  minute  quantities 
that  it  can  not  easily  be  mixed  in  the 
feed  by  farmers.  The  need  for  it  is 
best  supplied  in  one  of  two  ways, 
either  by  mixing  it  into  grain  during 
manufacture  or  by  mixing  it  in  the 
salt  which  is  given  to  livestock.  The 
amount  needed  is  so  small  that  it  can 
be  supplied  by  including  a  half  ounce 
of  cobalt  sulphate  or  cobalt  chloride 
in  each  100  pounds  of  salt. 


This  proud  grandpa  is  Mr. 
Earl  C.  Bardin  with  his 
granddaughter,  Sandra  Bar¬ 
din,  in  a  40-acre  bean 
patch  where  dozens  of 
workers  are  picking  beans. 
Mr.  Bardin,  as  many  of  you 
know,  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  Bardin's  Holstein  Farms 
at  West  Winfield,  New 
York,  and  has  long  been  an 
active  leader  in  cooperative 
milk  marketing,  both  in  his 
local  association  and  as  an 
official  in  the  Metropolitan 
Milk  Producers  Bargaining 
Agency,  Inc. 


FOUR  WAYS  WITH 
PREMIUM  SINCLAIR 
OPALINE  MOTOR  OIL 

(Super-Refined  by  the  Phetone  Process) 

1.  CLEANS  •  2.  SEALS 
3.  COOLS  •  4.  LUBRICATES 

ee  tic  *d6ca£ 


SINCLAIR 


PREMIUM  OPALINE 


SIHCIAIR. 

OPALINE  MOTOR  OIL 


opaline 

motor  oil 


BUZZMOBIIE  $149^° 


•  Clean  Itush  •  Hews  Weeds,  Srais 
1  •  Falls  Trees  •  Cuh  Hedge 

•  Cuts  Logs  R  Trias  Liabs 

•  Hakes  Fence  Hosts  '•  Cuts  Fence  Itnws 


iSZOO  LESS  than  Most  Saws. 
__  _  Easier  to 

For  Special  Bonus  Offer  Write?^  Operate 
’7?OC!<idi!-  MANUFACTURINCCO.. 

AA  Sioux  City, 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ALDEN  CO.. 
13^  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 

The  new  wonder  animats  Troii. 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Send  name  and  address  for 
big,  free  picture  nook. 

GULF  HAM<;tERY 

1603  BASIL  ST..  MOBILE.  ALA 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


.Antiquo  oil  cop . $  .25  eacli 

Krai;  rear  siglit  new  . . .  1.00  ’’ 

.Sliot  gun  nipples  . 25  ” 

JTauser  ’!),g  book  .  . - . 45  ” 

Flint  pistol  liarrel,  li  inch  . - . 75  ” 

Flints.  Assorted,  dozen  . .  1.00 


Prices  DO  NOT  Include  postage. 

1949  catalog.  .'IllS  pages  mailed  in  I’.  S.  for  $i.50. 
N'ew  circular,  )2  iiages  for  1(1  cents. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS 

501  Broadway,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


(518)  18 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S,  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd,,  Anywhere,  N,  Y,  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
counts  as  12  words.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


OKCHAIID  HILL  STOCK  ITAltM  offers  for  sale  Car- 
oatioD  and  Baa  Apple  Bred  Bull  calves  from  high 
record  Camallon  Dams.  Sires;  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  K.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  B.  KJocli 
&  Son.  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


FBHSU  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  flrgt 
calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and  grade  Canadian  Hol- 
steins,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged. 
We  deliver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttie 
Farms,  King  Ferry.  New  York.  Roy  A  Tuttle.  Owner 


100  GRADE  Holstein  heifers  due  to  freshen  July. 
August.  September.  Plenty  of  size,  condition,  and 
quality.  A  F.  Saunders.  Cortland.  N.  Y,  TeL  116  or 
721-W. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  large  yoimg  Beg.  Holstein  cows. 
Fifteen  first  calf  heifers,  all  due  in  Aug.,  Sept.,  and 
Oct.  A  few  good  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Herd  accredited 
and  calf  vaccinated.  Lonergan  Bros.  Homer,  N.  Y 


JUST  received  100  head  of  top  first  calf  heifers  and 
fifty  head  of  heavy  springers.  Do  not  write  for  prices, 
come  and  see  them.  J.  A.  Foote  &  Son',  Hobart.  New 
York.  Phone  6531  and  0701. 


_ GUERNSEYS _ 

FOR  SALE — Several  fresh  and  nearby  grade  and  reg¬ 
istered  Guernseys,  extra  large  and  typy.  Rea.son  lor 
Belling— no  help.  Clarence  G.  Barber,  Middleburgh, 
New  York.  Teh:  7-385. 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  Dec.  1948.  Dam,  a  daughter 
of  li'oremost  Peacemaker,  158  AR  daughters,  made 
1134511  571F  Jr2  on  2  times  milking,  and  is  7/8's  sister 
to  National  Record  Jr3  and  National  Record  Sr3  305C. 
Sire  is  son  of  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta,  1210BM  (iOTF 
•Irg  Classified  Excellent  with  4  Excellent  daughters  and 
5  daughters  have  records  averaging  over  700  lbs.  A 
choice  individual.  Also  a  few  well  bred  heifers.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  Y'ork. 


JERSEY 


HEAV14N  HILL  JERSEYS.  We’ve  got  bulls  for  sale. 
Some  real  toppers  too.  Many  of  our  great  foundation 
Excellent  cows  decided  this  was  the  year  to  present 
tis  with  a  bull.  What  an  opportimity  for  you.  To  be 
specific,  we  have  seven  youngsters  from  Excellent  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Merit  dams.  Buy  them  young  and  save  money. 
Write  today.  Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake  Placid.  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


cows  FOR  SALE.  T.  B,  and  Bloodtested  Holstelns 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
viUe,  New  York. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  E.  L 
Foote  &  Son.  Inc..  Hobart,  New  York. 


CHOICE  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers.  Fresh  and  close-up. 
100  Head  on  hand.  Also  bloodtested  cows.  All  breeds. 
Frank  W.  Arnold.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  Tel.  43GJ1. 


BROWN  SWISS 


FOR  SALE — 10  2-year  old  registered  Brotvn  Swiss 
heifers.  Come  and  see  them.  Rufus  I.  Norton,  White¬ 
hall,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE — Polled  Hereford  Breeding  Bulls.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  Approved.  Ship  any  State.  The  Gage  Stock 
Farms,  Delanson,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Aberdeen  Angus,  Bred  cows 
and  Heifers,  also  6  mos.  Heifer  calves.  Peelle  Farms. 
Rock  Stream.  New  York.  Phone  Dundee  2212. 


FOB  SALE — Aberdeen  Angus  Bull — four  year  old. 
Sunset  Erica  SK  809320.  His  good  calves  prove  his 
worth.  Adding  seven  of  his  heifers  to  my  small  herd 
only  reason  for  selling.  Frank  S.  Ward,  Scottsville, 
New  York. 


FOE  SALE — 9  grade  Angus  cows.  8  bred  to  calve  this 
fall;  4  heifer  calves;  1  Registered  bull  calf.  All  for 
$2500.  W.  W.  Stephenson,  Gilboa,  New  York.  Phone 
Grand  Gorge  5637  or  New  York  City  Murray  Hill 
9-8114. 


HERD  good  young  Angus  cattle.  3  cows,  3  bred  heifers 
and  bull.  Harry  Shear,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


10  HEAD  REGISTERED  Angus  cows  and  heifers  (7 
cows  3  heifers)  $2500.  Thich  cow  raised  a  good  calf  this 
year  and  bred  back  to  our  top  bull — Elbanier  2nd  O.  S. 
Shortage  of  fodder  necessitates  reduction  of  25%  in  our 
breeding  herd.  Inspect  our  cattle — you’ll  like  them. 
L.  W.  Hooker,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Phono  1739. 


OUR  REGISTERED  Aberdeen-Angus  Herd  Sire  Eileen- 
mere  Corneller  2”  6  years  old  for  sale  from  T.  B. 
and  Bang’s  accredited  Herd.  This  sire  has  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job  in  our  Herd.  Also  two  Registered  18 
ilonths  old  Heifers.  Heckman  Farm,  Earl  Heckman, 
Bath,  New  York. 


SHEEP 


H.YMPSniRE  &  Dorset  Rams  of  serviceable  age.  L.  G. 
'Tucker,  Alfred,  New  York. 


SHEEP — Registered  Dorsets — 1  Ram.  9  Ewes,  will  lamb 
this  Fall.  E.xccllcnt  breeding.  Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wolcott, 
.New  Y’ork. 


I  OERIEDALE  rams,  ewes,  and  lambs,  J.  H.  M'hitmore, 
Mh  Morris,  New  Y’ork. 


REGISTERED  Corriedales — ^Yearling  rams  and  ewes, 
rich  in  imported  bloodlines.  Priced  right.  E.  H. 
Bittwman  and  Son,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Corriedales  complete  dispersal,  flock  of 
on.  Bred  from  best  imported  blood  lines.  M.  M. 
Mafhewson.  Bath,  New  I'ork. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE — Registered  yearling  Hampshire  rams  sired 
by  Champion  Renk  ram.  Largo  growthy  fellows  with 
lots  of  quality.  Phone  Lodi  29C  or  write  or  visit 
Stanley  Van  Vleet,  Ovid,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Corriedale.s — seven  choice  young  ewes, 
one  mature  ram — suitable  for  foundation  flock.  Thomas 
Steele,  Sliuslian,  New  Y'ork. 


CORRIEDALES — Our  1949  Yearling  Ram  flock  is  the 
best  in  our  15  years  of  breeding  Corriedales.  Tliey  have 
size  and  dense,  long  staple  fleeces.  The  early  buyer 
gets  the  best  selection.  Inspection  invited.  B.  Gordon 
Brace,  Albion,  New  York. 

SOU'rilDOWNS:  three  purebred  ram  lambs  for  .sale 
from  4-H  flock.  James  Dunham,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE.  Chesters.  Poland  chinas,  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  8  wks.  $11.00,  0  to  10  wks.  $12.76.  12  wks 
$14.75.  Above  prices  Include  vaccinations.  Free  trans¬ 
portation  for  orders  of  76  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  check 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero.  P.  O.  B.  6.  West  Concord 
Massachusetts. 


YORKSHIRES — Spring  boars  from  largo  litters.  Wean¬ 
ling  pigs  and  tried  sows.  Piuehna  Farm,  Lawrenceville, 
New  York. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS,  High  winning  herd  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Maryland  State  Fairs,  1948.  Champion  carcass  over-aU 
breeds.  National  Barrow  Show’.  Illustrated  circular. 
Yaleliurst  Yorkshire  Farms,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


RUGGED  PIGS:  Che.ster  Wliite,  Chester-Berkshire. 
Yorksliire-dtester,  few  Duroc,  cross.  Please  state  second 
choice.  6  weeks,  $9.00;  7-8  weeks.  $10.00;  9-10  weeks. 
$11.00;  12  weeks  started  shoats,  $15.00  each.  40-50  Ih. 
$25.00  each.  Boars,  barrows,  or  sows.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  e.xtra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  tran.sportation  on  75  or 
more.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 
Tel.  807-J. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  China  Service  Boars  all  ages, 
pigs,  bred  sows,  also  Black  Poland  Chinas  all  Pure- 
breds.  200  head.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


BEAGLE,  Pox.  Coon  bounds.  Shepherds.  Collies. '  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Penna. 


GENUINE  German  police  pups,  big  boned  greys.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Stamp  appreciated.  E.  A.  Foote, 
The  Foote  Hills  Union ville.  New  York. 


SAINT  BERNARD  Puppies.  Registered.  Beautiful. 
Massive.  Dr.  Stewart  Gay.  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello, 
New  York.  Tel.  2099. 


PEDIGREED  Collie  Pups.  Beautiful,  Intelligent.  Ideal 
companions.  Championship  breeding.  Males  .  $35.00 
Females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  pups  $10.00.  Plummer 
McCullough.  Mercer,  Pa. 


DISPERSAL  SALE— A.K.C.  Cocker  Spaniels,  St.  Ber¬ 
nards,  Collies,  cross  bred  lieeler  Collie  Sheplierds,  Col¬ 
lie  Bernards.  Terms.  Sunday  business  not  encouraged. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone,  Tel. 
2161,  Andes.  New  York. 


REG.  WATER  Spaniel  pups.  $20.  Vance  Allyn,  New 
London,  N.  II. 


DACHSHUND — Registered  puppies  6  weeks  old,  $25.00, 
Dr.  Albert  All,  Andes,  New  York. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS— Bred  to  hunt  or  .show.  Sturdy— 
Stagboro — Peerless  breeding.  Beauties.  $35.  up.  Veron¬ 
ica  Stabb,  East  Syracuse,  New  York. 


COLLIE  PUPS.  Tokalon  Champion  Bloodlines.  Carlton 
Loomis,  Bainbrldge,  New  York. 


SELL  OR  TRADE  American  Kennel  Club  Collies  for 
what  have  you — Krcimeyer  Kennels,  2024  Broad  St., 
Utica,  New  York. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  laised,  reasonably  priced,  large  selection. 
Write  us  your  requirements.  L.  B.  .Underwood,  Locke, 
New  York  Phone  Moravia  482M3. 


POULTRY 


HATCHING  this  summer  tor  meat  producers,  the  well 
known  Nichols  strain  of  New  Hamps  and  Christie 
Barred  Rocks  In  one  of  New  York  State’s  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Also  Bed  Rocks  for  eggs 
and  meat.  Write  or  call  for  dates  and  prices.  Ball 
Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm.  Owego.  Tioga  County. 
New  York. 


MARSHALL’S  ROCK  RED  CROSSES  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  selected  farm-proved  breeding  produce  targe 
healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull 
orum-Ciean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  today 
MarsliaU  Brothers.  Mecklenburg  Road.  li.  U.  5-A 
Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone  9082. 


ZIMMER’S  I’OULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  Reds.  Cross¬ 
es  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G  Zimmer.  l5ox  C. 
Gallupvtlle.  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921. 
Famous  for  their  hardiness  and  high  production.  Write 
for  price  list.  Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son.  We.st 
Shokan.  Rte.  2,  New  York. 


McGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns.  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine,  New  York. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  in  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  hold  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog'  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
vou  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Route  3-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine  is  a  name 
to  consider.  25  years  breeding  Leghorns.  Eli  H.  Bodine 
&  Son,  Chemung,  Box  20,  New  York. 


POULTRY 


RICriQUAI^I'TY  LEGHORNS.  Our  S8th  year.  18,000 
Birds  Pullorum -clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle. 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Leglioins  at  1947-48  Western 
N.  Y.  test.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Rich  Poultry 
li'arms,  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  N.  Y 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  barge  Birds. 
Large  Eggs.  Write  for  Illustrated  circular.  Walter  S. 
Ricli  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  Y'ork.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


READY  TO  LAY  wlate  leghorn  pullets.  Excellent  pro¬ 
ducers  of  large  white  eggs,  reasonably  priced.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 


CAPON  Pellets  100*— $6.00;  1,000— $47.60;  6,000 

$200.00.  Implantor  $1.75.  Turkey  bits  100 — $.50;  1,000 — 
$2.50.  Pliers  $.50.  Chicken  Rooks.  Sidney,  New  York. 


HAMSTERS 


RAISE  GOLDEN  Hamsters,  friendly  little  animals, 
pleasant  profitable  pastime.  Breeders  $3.00  pair,  three 
pairs  $7.50.  Draffln,  Burlington  Flats,  New  York. 


RABBITS 


MAKE  MONEY!  Raise  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Valualde 
Breeders.  Real  profits  from  delicious  meat,  furs,  lab¬ 
oratories.  Pleasant!  Easy!  Write  today  1  Willowbrook 
Farm,  SellersviUe  24,  Penna. 


EQUIPMENT 


FERTILIZER  and  Lime  Broadcaster,  8  foot,  $86.00. 
Sizes  (3-14)  foot.  Write  for  details.  C.  Mampe 
Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 


MILK  CAN  HOIST,  a  small  surplus  bomb  hoist,  350 
pound  capacity,  18  foot  lift,  complete  witli  overhead 
liook.  $12.85  postpaid.  Literature  available.  Ireland  & 
Vice.  Box  14GAA,  Auburn,  N.  T. 


NEW  36”  7  H.  P.  Chain  Saws,  $360.  C.  Loomis, 
Bainbrldge,  New  York. 

AIjL  MAKES  Chain  Saws.  Parts.  C.  Loomis,  Bain 
bridge.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE;  Massey  Harris  tractor,  cultivators,  shovel— 
J.  D.  grain  hinder — hayloadcr — lime  sower — cheap 
Gerald  Cady,  Hammondsport,  New  York.  IVe.st  side 
Wanota  Lake. 


FOR  S.ALE — 1  fluelcss,  verticle  25  horse  power  Look¬ 
out  Boiler,  all  extras  included.  Height  about  twelve  feet. 
Used  three  years.  Price  $500.  O.  H.  Hoffmirc,  Tru- 
mansburg.  New  York. 


HORNET  CHAIN  SAWS,  one  and  two  man;  write  for 
details:  dealers  wanted.  Good  discounts.  Tubesing 
Equipment  Co.,  Station  H,  Box  85,  Buffalo  14,  N.  Y, 


REAL  ESTATE 


FARMS — HOMES:  catalog  2790  Bargains;  mailed 
B'REE.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  60  A.  farm — lake  frontage — house  remodeled 
— l)asement  barn — $6500.  Gerald  Cady,  Hammondsport, 
N.  y..  R.  D.  1. 

FARMS — Gas  Stations — Hotels.  400-acre  dairy  farm 
equipped,  large  income.  200-acres  equipped,  40  stock. 
130-acres,  tools,  crops,  $7000.  40-acres,  $3000 — $1500 
down.  C.  M.  Douglas.  Fort  Plain.  New  York.  Phone 
46-224. 

SELL  OR  LEASE — Completely  modernized  Country 
Market — home — busy  State  Highway.  Small  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Easy  terms.  Pacer  Farm  Market.  Route  96. 
Phelps,  New  York. 


100  ACRE  FARM.  14  room  house,  two  good  barns, 
cow  shed  and  silo,  shop  and  garage,  7  acres  woods, 
30  of  fruit.  Three  miles  from  Savannah  on  Route  31. 
School  bus  and  Greyhound.  I.  B.  Farrand,  Savannah. 
New  York. 


BULBS 


GENUINE  Imported  Holland  Bulbs  for  Fall  planting. 
Tulips.  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Dutch  Iris,  Lilies, 
Etc.  Send  for  free  folder  illu.strated  in  colors.  Howard 
Gillet,  Box  A,  New  Lebanon.  New  York. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


QUICK  BEARING  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vims,  Berry  Plants,  Everhlooming  Rose  Bushes, 
and  Flowering  Slirubs  at  Money-Saving  prices.  State 
and  Federal  Inspected.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
today  for  Free  Colored  Catalogue.  Ea.st’s  Nursery, 
Amity,  Arkansas. 


PLANTS 


EVERGREEN  LINING-OUT  STOCK.  Transplants  and 
Seedlings.  Pine.  Spruce,  Fir.  Canadian  Hemlock.  Ar- 
borvitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas  trees. 
Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Ornamentals,  Forestry.  Prices  low 
as  2o  each  on  quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 
Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries.  Dept.  AA.  Johnstown,  Pa. 


S'TRxYWRERRY  Plants — Everbearing,  $5.00  per  100, 
Catsklll,  Sparkle,  Premier  $3.54).  State  inspected.  Slap¬ 
ped  express  collect.  Facer  Farm  Market,  Phelps,  New 
Y'ork. 


HARDY, Vermont  State  Inspected  Latham  Red  Kasp- 
Imrry  Plants  for  October  planting;  large  size  $5.00  for 
50.  $9.00  for  100,  $75.00  for  1,000.  postpaid.  Smallar 
size  %  price.  Fall  planting  is  successful.  Glenn  I.u 
Thompson,  Johiison,  Vermont. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  by  tractor  trailer.  Call  between  5  to  7  P.  51. 
J.  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y..  B.D.  No.  4. 
'Telephone:  48-282. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  OATES 

October  15  Issue... 

...Closes  Sept.  30 

Nov.  5  Issue . 

Nov.  19  Issue . 

Dec.  3  Issue  . 

..  Closes  Nov.  18 

MISCELLANEOUS 


LADIES  DRESSES  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women,  chil¬ 
dren’s.  Wool  Sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots  Men’s 
work  clotliing,  shoes.  Shirts,  underwear,  coats,  macki¬ 
naws,  housedresses,  hose,  skirts,  blouses.  Blankets  $1.69, 
bedspreads  $1.99,  towels  35c.  llousefurnishings.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  419  63rd  Street, 
Dept.  AA.  West  New  York.  New  Jersey. 

BEAUTIFUL  WOOLENS  for  ladies  and  children'i 
wear.  Samples  10c.  Bug  woolens  for  braiding,  hooking. 
4  pounds  assorted  $2.75  postpaid.  Florence  Moody, 
Farmington,  5Iaine. 

PIECED  COMFORTS— Sale— ten  dollars.  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Hunter.  226  Dewey  St.,  Bennington,  Vermont. 


AUCTIONEERING — go  anywhere.  Write  for  reasonable 
rates  and  open  dates.  L.  L.  Smith,  Tel.  46,  Charles¬ 
town,  N.  H. 

ROLLFIL5I,  popular  sizes,  8  rolls  $1.00  postpaid. 
Williamstown  Container,  WiUiamstown,  Mass. 


QUILTING  Material — Silks,  Corduroy,  Prints.  Velve¬ 
teen.  Rug  Strips,  Ribbon  Remnants.  Hosiery.  2  pounds 
Prints  and  Pattern  Book  $1.00  postpaid.  Wajne  Fox, 
I’lcasantville,  New  Jersey. 


HONEY 


HONEY — Choice  clover — new  crop.  New  York’s  finest 
flavored  honey  5  ibs.  $1.45 — case  of  six  5-lb.  palls 
$7.38  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  paU.  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  fancy  white  clover  $8.5o  per  60  lb.  can,  clover 
Autumn  flowers  good  flavor,  $7.00.  J.  G.  Burtis. 
5Iarietta,  New  York. 


HONEY — Delicious  Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat  New 
Crop.  5  lbs.,  $1.25  postpaid  3rd.  zone.  6-5  lb.  pails, 
$6.00,  60  lb.  cans  $7.20  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


NEW  CLOVER  HONEY — Five  pound  pail  $1.45,  six 
pails  $7.25,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  Sixty  pound  can  $9.00 
F.O.B.  John  Mosher.  Aloravia,  New  York. 


HONEY.  Clover  basswood  blend.  Case  of  sLx  5  lb.  pails 
$5.00  express  collect.  L.  N.  McLean,  Richfield  Springs, 
New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


DuPONT  NYLONS,  Wristwatclies,  Typewriters,  Neck¬ 
ties,  Pens,  Cameras.  Write  Simms.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  LE.\THERCRAFT  in  your  own  home.  Exclu¬ 
sive  course  teaches  fundamentals  of  leather-working,  use 
of  tools,  dcsignmg  for  leather,  development  of  ideas. 
Tools  and  material  furnished.  Approved  by  experts. 
Not  a  "kit”  course.  Taught  by  school  devoted  entirely 
to  Instruction  in  homecrafts.  Learn  this  enjoyable  and 
profitable  craft  the  right  way.  Write  now  for  full  de¬ 
tails  to  nUDSONCRAFTERS,  Dep’t.  Al,  Hudson,  0. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 
Relsch  Auction  School,  Mason  City.  Iowa. 


EMPLOYMENT 

SALESMEN  WANTED — Old  established  firm  wants 
energetic  reliable  men  to  sell  quality  line  of  Mineral 
Feed  Supplements,  Dairy  Cleansers.  Disinfectants,  In¬ 
secticides,  Udder  Ointment,  etc.  Knowledge  of  live¬ 
stock  and  dairying  e.ssential.  Full  or  part  time,  pro¬ 
tected  territories,  liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter 
Co.,  Inc.,  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MAN.  SINGLE,  23,  experienced  poultry:  laying  flock, 
trapnesting,  brooding,  culling,  killing,  records,  battery 
broilers.  Experienced  dairy:-  machine-milking,  barn 
work,  tractor,  horses.  Two  years  Cornell  poultry.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Lewis  Ross,  Brender’s.  Ferndale,  New  York. 


SHEEP  5IiYN' — for  New  Hampshire  farm.  Thorough  ex¬ 
perience  breeding,  feeding,  lambing.  Intelligent,  indus¬ 
trious,  able  to  as.sume  responsibility.  Write  experience, 
references.  Bo.x  175,  Northport,  New  York. 

POULTRYMAN  WANTED:  Married,  $200.  month  and 
apartment.  Breeding  farm.  'Thoroughly  experienced,  am¬ 
bitious.  trustworthy.  Brender’s  Leghorns,  Ferndale, 
New  York. 


TWICE  EACH  MONTH 
THIS  PAGE 
goes  to 

215,000  READERS 
living  in  the  Northeast 

it  is  a  market  place  to  which  that  great 
family  of  American  Agriculturist  readers 
turn  for  merchandise  they  need  and  YOU 
MAY  HAVE  FOR  SALE.  We  know  it  works, 
because  advertisers  tell  us  how  well 
pleased  they  are  with  returns  and  it  is 
not  costly. 

If  you  have  something  to  sell  such  as 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  poultry,  dogs  or 
other  pet  stock,  used  farm  machinery, 
seeds,  plantsi  or  if  you  wont  to  sell  tha 
whole  farm,  write  out  your  ad  and  send 
it  to  us  before  the  next  closing  dote 
listed  at  the  top  right  of  this  page.  Se* 
rates  and  address  top  left. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  1,  1919' 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


A 


BOUT  3,300,000  inspected 
hogs  were  slaughtered  in 
August.  What  a  lot  of  pork 
gravy  that  made!  Couple 
this  with  about  1,200,000  in¬ 
spected  cattle  slaughtered  in  August 
and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  meat  from  sirloin  steak  to  pig 
knuckles  which  was  consumed  in  this 
country  in  just  one  summer  month.  We 
also  have  to  add  lamb  chops  and  veal 
cutlets. 


This  volume  of  meat  represents 
large  August  receipts  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  record.  It  is  anticipated  that 
October,  November,  and  December 
runs  of  livestock  will  outdistance  those 
for  August. 


<'oii.siimers  Want  Moat 


These  figures  show  the  tremendous 
outlet  our  animals  have  with  increased 
population — a  comparatively  new  fac¬ 
tor.  With  this  sort  of  a  demand,  prices 
for  live  animals  can  still  work  lower 
and  probably  will,  but  they  just  cannot 
go  down  out  of  sight.  Your  meat  bills 
seem  high  now  and  have  been  in  a 
good  many  cases  in  proportion  to  live 
animal  prices;  but  over  a  period  of 
time,  a  product  sold  to  so  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  such  vast  amounts 
cannot  get  far  out  of  line  with  the 
price  those  millions  can  and  will  pay. 
Even  the  government  cannot  control 
such  a  volume  under  any  pretext  or 
name,  for  if  they  set  the  price  too 
high  the  people  will  not  buy,  and  if 
they  set  it  too  low  the  volume  will 
disappear  just  as  it  did  with  O.P.A. 

Packers  and  processors  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  meat,  whether  big  or  little,  ex¬ 
perience  tremendous  losses  when  they 
buy  livestock  out  of  line  with  the 
"people’s”  price.  Their  profits  are 
made  when  they  guess  right.  Their 
whole  operation  is  based  on  a  daily 
estimate  of  what  the  price  will  be  for 
the  fini.shed  product  when  offered  to 
the  people. 

Packers  at  the  present  time  are  tak¬ 
ing  heavy  losses,  and  yet  meat  to  the 
consumer  is  still  too  high.  This  may 
sound  contradictory,  and  it  is,  except 
for  the  fact  that  livestock  prices  and 
packers’  costs  and  the  entire  meat  in¬ 
dustry  are  flexible  and  can,  if  left 
alone,  change  overnight  or  over  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  period.  You  may  now 
depend  upon  the  fact  that  either  live¬ 
stock  prices  will  come  down  or  retail 
prices  will  get  in  line  with  carcass 
cost,  for  the  people  will  work  out  a 
price  base  that  will  allow  at  least  the 
efficient  ones  to  stay  in  business.  These 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Farm  Dispersal,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 
Wed.,  Oet.  12th,  at  12:00  Noon.  80  HEAD 

,4|  Cows,  9  Bred  Heifers,  |l  Yearlings,  10  Heifer 
eaives,  3  Bulls.  35  Daughters  of  Approved  sires  sell, 
■nis  IS  the  best  herd  selling  this  fall.  It  is  Bang’s 
accredited,  and  TB  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days. 
Eligible  for  any  State. 

.  for  Catalog  Write 

'Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Brandon,  Vermont 


Orange  County  N.  Y.  Dispersal 

Wed.  and  THURS.,  OCT.  12  and  13 


160  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

< '  ^OTHENBURGH  selling  his  famous  herd 
y  wm  3  miles  south  of  MONTGOMERY,  N.  Y. 
on  Route  416. 

includes  40  Cows  and  heifers  with  2  time  milk- 
'■ccords  from  500  lb.  to  615  lb.  fat.  70  cows  and 
h«i(  "  heifers,  fresh  or  due  at  sale  time:  40  beautiful 
from  6  months  to  2  years;  4  herd  bulls  by 
ahH  ^'ces.  Balance  of  herd  in  all  stages  of  lactation 
“lo  heifer  calves. 

he  selling  of  these  famous  cattle  will  start  each 
"“hhing  at  1 1  ;oo  A.M.  in  big  tent. 
plan  to  attend  both  days 

—GOOD  OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 
J’  ROTHENBURGH,  Owner,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


rapidly  changing  price  adjustments 
are  too  intricate  and  involve  too  many 
people  and  too  much  volume  ever  to 
be  successfully  controlled  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  bureaucrats.  This  country  has 
done  pretty  well  by  livestock  farmers, 
processors,  retailers,  and  consumers  by 
letting  the  people  decide.  We  can  im¬ 
prove  that  formula  but  we  must  not 
let  others  wreck  it. 

Sell  Animals  When  Ready 

Livestock  receipts  have  shortened 
up  materially  since  the  recent  rains 
in  the  Northeast.  While  this  has  had 
a  beneficial  effect  on  our  livestock 
prices,  it  still  has  given  the  advantage 
to  a  comparative  few.  This  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the  “many,”  when 
they  begin  to  market  this  fall,  won’t 
all  take  less.  In  other  words,  I  hope 
that  livestock  is  not  piling  up  back  on 
the  farms  to  be  marketed  later  this 
fall — all  at  one  time.  I  cannot  see  any 
advantage  in  holding  back  livestock 
which  is  now  ready  and  which  you 
plan  to  market  this  fall. 

We  are  now  hearing  that  this  eleven 
month  depression  is  over  and  that 
things  have  begun  to  pick  up.  Farmers 
have  carried  the  brunt  of  this  “price 
adjustment,”  or  whatever  you  call  it. 
Farm  prices  are  now  down  to  the  1941 
price  base.  If  they  have  to  go  down 
any  further,  there  will  be  no  general 
improvement.  “As  the  farmer  goes,  so 
goes  the  rest  of  the  country,”  is  still 
true. 

—  A.A.  — 

CATTLE  CHAMPIONS 
NAMED  AT  SYRACUSE 
FAIR 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

Res.  Champion  bull — Greenwich  Sensation, 
Sperry  Farms. 

Champion  female  —  Rosehood  Lassie, 
Hi-Ho  Farm,  Phoenix,  Md. 

Res.  Champion  female  —  Hi-Ho  Secret 
Paddie  2nd,  Hi-Ho  Farm. 

All  Reef  Rreeds 

Grand  Champion  steer  (Angus) — Hagan 
Farm,  Poughkeepsie. 

Res.  Grand  Champion  steer  (Hereford)— 
Cornell  University. 

Roys  and  Girls  Compete 

The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Department  of 
the  Fair  attracted  a  total  of  4,454  en¬ 
tries  with  about  1,500  youngsters  tak¬ 
ing  part.  Their  cattle  exhibits  totaled 
399  and  championship  awards  were 
won  as  follows : 

Junior  Champion :  Ayrshire,  Donald  Put¬ 
nam,  St.  Lawrence;  Brown  Swiss,  Leon 
Button,  Yates;  Guernsey,  Delbert  Rip¬ 
ley,  Cayuga;  Holstein,  Bruce  Ketch, 
Steuben;  Jersey,  Thomas  Spink,  Jeffer¬ 
son. 

Senior  Champion:  Ayrshire,  Robert 
Loomis,  Chenango;  Brown  Swiss.  Rich¬ 
ard  Scranton,  Onondaga;  Guernsey, 
Robert  Carey,  Cayuga;  Holstein,  Oscar 
King,  Franklin;  Jersey,  Ralph  Taylor, 
Delaware. 

Grand  Champion;  Ayrshire,  Robert 
Loomis ;  Brown  Swiss,  Leon  Button ; 
Guernsey,  Robert  Carey;  Holstein,  Oscar 
King;  Jersey,  Robert  Taylor. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion:  Ayrshire,  Don¬ 
ald  Putnam;  Brown  Swiss,  John  Cross, 
Jr.,  Ulster;  Guernsey,  Larry  Bush, 
Greene;  Holstein,  Bruce  Ketch;  Jersey, 
Thomas  Spink. 

Judging  Teams  Win 

The  Wayne  County  entry  won  the 
4-H  livestock  judging  contest  at  the 
State  Fair  and  the  right  to  represent 
the  State  at  the  International  Live- 
.stock  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  team  members  and  alternate 
eligible  for  the  trip  are :  Wayne  Fisher, 
Richard  and  Ralph  Bliek,  and  Mary 
Ann  Smith. 

The  Livingston  County  team  of  Lloyd 
Gibson,  James  Bailey  and  Gerald 
Thompson,  all  of  Hunt,  won  the  F.F.A. 
dairy  judging  event.  Charles  and 
Franklin  Roberts,  Port  Byron,  won  the 
poultry  judging  event  for  Cayuga 
County  and  the  F.F.A.  crops  judging 
event  went  to  Allegany  County,  whose 


team  was  composed  of  Paul  Garrett, 
William  Church  and  Thomas  House,  all 
of  Wellsville. 

The  10  high  individuals  of  the  61 
entered  in  the  tractor  operators  contest 
were:  Dale  Court,  Ravena;  William 
Kelsey,  Alexander;  Wayne  Bertram, 
Redwood;  Roy  Sauter,  Lowville; 
Thomas  Barden,  Manlius;  Waldo  Chest¬ 
nut,  Duanesburg;  Donald  Pell,  Inter¬ 
laken;  Philip  Hans,  Jr.,  Lake  Ronon- 
kana;  Richard  Bliek,  Williamson;  and 
Carl  Youngers,  Arcade. 

The  4-H  dairy  contest  judging  team 
of  Clyde  Winne,  Jr.,  Albany,  John 
Southworth,  Franklin,  and  Glen  Mac¬ 
Millan,  Schoharie,  topped  30  entries  in 
the  event. 

The  cup  for  poultry  judging  went  to 
the  4-H  team  of  Jim  Marshall,  Herbert 
Brewer,  and  George  McIntyre,  Madi¬ 
son  County. 

—  A.A.  — 

THE  SCHUYLER  COUNTY, 
N.  Y.  LAMH  MARKETING 

PROGRAM  (Continued  from  Page  6) 

Directors  of  the  Schuyler  County 
Sheep  Breeders  Association,  Inc.,  met 
some  time  ago  and  made  plans  for  this 
fall’s  marketing  season.  A  series  of 
eight  pools,  all  on  Wednesdays,  were 
scheduled  as  follows :  September  7 — 
Robert  Beattie  in  charge;  September 
28 — Julian  Kent;  October  12 — Walter 
Ganung;  October  26- — Arthur  Howell; 
November  9 — Hubert  Burrell;  Novem¬ 
ber  30 — Charles  Huston;  December  21 
— Harold  DeCamp,  and  January  18 — 
Neil  Cain.  (Two  have  already  been 
held.) 

The  pools  are  open  from  8  a.  m.  to 
2  p.  m.  to  all  sheep  breeders  in  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania  who  would  like 
to  take  advantage  of  this  type  of  mar¬ 
keting. 

The  labor  in  conducting  the  pools  is 
on  a  volunteer  basis,  with  the  chair¬ 
man  in  charge  of  each  pool  responsible 
for  finding  his  helpers.  Growers  who 
have  helped  conduct  the  pools  feel  that 
it’s  a  real  education,  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  pens  graded  and 
learn  what  makes  top-quality  lambs 
which  sell  at  top  prices.  Volunteers 
from  other  areas  who  would  like  to 
work  at  one  of  the  pools  can  contact 
President  Charles  Huston,  216  N. 
Franklin  St.,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative,  Inc.,  was  engaged  as  the  mar¬ 
keting  agent  and  furnishes  the  grader 
and  pays  the  consignors.  The  market¬ 
ing  charge  remains  the  same  as  last 
year,  3%  to  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Co-op.,  Inc.,  and  10^)  per  head  to 
cover  local  expenses.  The  lamb  pools 
are  held  at  the  Watkins  Glen  fair¬ 
grounds.  The  method  of  sale  is  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Printed  programs  are  available  to 
any  interested  sheep  breeder  in  the 
area.  Copies  may  be  secured  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Schuyler  County  Sheep  Breeders 
Ass’n.,  Charles  Huston,  President,  216 
N.  Franklin  Street,  Watkins  Glen, 
N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

40%  GAIN  IN 
ARTIFICIAL  RREEDING 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry’s  DHIA 
news  letter  for  March  said  that  on 
Jan.  1,  1949  there  were  2.4  million 
cows  in  1,263  artificial  breeding  units, 
or  a  gain  of  40.8%  in  herds  enrolled 
over  a  year  previous.  A  roster  of  20 
States  with  such  central  breeding 
barns  shows  Wisconsin  at  the  top  with 
420,966  cows  enrolled  and  New  York 
second,  with  253,785  cows  being  bred 
in  that  way.  Ten  years  ago  there  were 
only  6  such  units  in  the  nation,  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Missouri. 

—  A.A.  — 

Meat  provides  one-third  of  the  food 
energy  in  the  American  diet  and  al¬ 
most  one-third  of  the  farmer’s  total 
cash  income. 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27,00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  -  Uddei  3  DAYS  LATER— Nov* 
badly  swollen,  caked.  bag  is  often  normal, 
due  to  calving.  Danger  Massaging  with  UD. 

of  chronic  condition.  DEROLE  may  get  cows 

UDDEROLE  used  for  in  production  MUCH 
massaging.  SOONER. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  Massaging  with 

UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 

8-oz.  tin  $1.00  5-lb.  can  $8.00 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  teed  stores,  also  drug  and  veter¬ 
inary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to  Dawnwood  Farms. 
Dept.  AA.  Amenia,  N.  Y..  and  we  will  send  you  an 
8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 

CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

Are  the  Most  Profitable 
Livestock  on  the  Farm 

Some  breeds  of 
sheep  have  excel¬ 
lent  wool,  but 
poor  mutton;  some 
breeds  have  good 
mutton  qualities, 
but  poor  fleeces. 
CORRIEDALE 
FLEECES  ARE 
U  N  S  U  R  PASSED, 
AND  CORRIE¬ 
DALE  FAT 
LAMBS  TOP  THE 
MARKET. 

The  American  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Rollo  E.  Singleton,  Secretary, 
100  N.  Garth,  Columbia,  Missouri, 
will  assist  you  to  obtain  breeding 
stock.  Write  now  for  information 
and  free  Booklet. 


2nd  HOLSER  VALLEY  SALE 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  8 

Fair  Grounds,  SCHAGHTICOKE,  N.  Y. 
Rensselaer  County- 10  miles  north  ofTroy,N.Y. 

85  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  can  go  anywhere. 
Consigned  from  6  good  herds  of  Eastern  New  York  and 
Mass.  Featuring  the  famous  ORMSBY  SENSATION 
45th  blood  lines,  nearly  all  strictly  fresh  or  close, 
majority  have  production  records  from  400  lb.  to  600  lb. 
fat  on  2  time  milking.  Offering  includes  35  head  from 
the  noted  herd  of  R.  WALTER  HULBURT.  Ashley 
Falls,  Mass. 

Sale  must  start  at  11:00  A.M.  in  big  tent, 
THIS  IS  A  MARVELOUS  OFFERING  OF  THE 
BREED’S  BEST. 

JOHN  H.  HOLSER,  Mgr.,  Route  No.  4,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY  HOME 
SALE 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  10 

Outskirts  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  on  Route  173 
near  ONONDAGA  HILL.  < 

Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  Calfhood  vaccinated,  can 
go  anywhere. 

50  FEMALES  including  17  fresh  or  close — 18  bred  and 
open  Heifers — 15  heifer  calves  from  4  months  to  I  year. 
Rich  in  the  best  blood  of  Cornell  University — 10  Bulls 
from  good  dams. 

Every  animal  sells.  THERE  WILL  BE  MANY  BAR¬ 
GAINS  ESPECIALLY  AMONG  THE  YOUNGER  ONES. 
Sale  at  12:00  Noon,  under  cover. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  15 
FAIR  GROUNDS,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

55  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  Accredited,  blood  tested, 
mastitis  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated.  Carefully  selected 
from  30  leading  herds  of  this  great  dairy  county  fea¬ 
turing  fresh  and  close  springers.  Many  have  excellent 
production  records.  Every  one  will  appeal  to  you. 
DON’T  MISS  THIS  BIG  EVENT,  starting  at  11:00 
A.M.  in  big  tent.— GROVER  C.  GUERNSEY,  President 
of  Club,  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Your  Subscription  To 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Renewed 
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By  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


I  ALL  colors  put  black,  brown, 
dark  green  and  the  red  family 
at  the  top  for  piece  goods — 
black  for  rayons,  and  browns, 
dark  greens  and  bright  colors 
for  woolens.  Toast,  gold  and  putty  are 
favored  colors  in  corduroys.  White, 
camel  and  oxford  are  mentioned,  white 
hats  being  featured  by  some  New  York 
stores.  Blues  are  medium,  light  navy, 
“skipper”,  royal,  teal  and  turquoise. 
Grays  are  medium  and'  the  darker 
shades. 

Velvet,  corduroy,  wool  gabardine, 
wool  jersey  (sometimes  matched  plain 
and  fancy),  plaid  mixtures  and  ging¬ 
hams  are  important  for  informal  wear, 
while  taffetas,  transparent  velvets,  fail¬ 
les,  satins,  chiffon  and  laces  are  seen 
for  formal  wear,  Plisse  crepes  go  well 
-for  informal  dress  wear,  for  teas  and 
the  like. 


One  of  the  season’s  smartest  shirt¬ 
waist  styles.  No.  3043,  features  cuff¬ 
ed  pockets,  bracelet  length  sleeves  and 
the  softly  rounded  shoulder  look.  Es¬ 
pecially  fine  in  jersey  stripes! 

The  slim  silhouette — important  this 
season— is  animated  by  the  diagonal 
slant  of  the  bodice  buttoning  and  the 
harmonizing  line  of  the  tunic  in  No. 
2037. 

Two-piece  look  for  Fall — fitted,  high- 
buttoned  jacket  over  a  kick-pleated 
skirt  —  characterizes  No.  2984.  Try 
timely  lightweight  tweed. 

For  the  accent  that  adds  interest 
make  this  scalloped  calot  match  or 
complement  a  costume!  Pattern  No. 
2007  includes  beret  and  two  bag 
styles. 

No.  3098  gives  a  skirt  plus  two 
versions  of  the  versatile  weskit.  New- 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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HERE  ARE  cookies  for  all 
occasions  and  every  house¬ 
wife  should  have  good  reci¬ 
pes  for  each,  readily  acces¬ 
sible  when  wanted. 

There  are  those  which  are  cut  into 
squares  and  oblongs,  such  as  brownies 
and  various  bars.  These  are  sometimes 
iced  and  sometimes  rolled  in  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar.  They  are  usually  faitly 
rich  and  are  served  on  special  occasions. 

Then  there  are  dropped  and  rolled 
cookies;  these  may  be  left  plain  or  dec¬ 
orated  with  nutmeats,  raisins  or  choc¬ 
olate  shot,  or  colored  sugar  at  holiday 
time.  These  are  usually  the  ones  for 
which  youngsters  hurry  home  from 
school  or  they  are  fine  to  serve  with 
fruit  or  ice  cream  for  dessert. 

Rolled  cookies  may  be  cut  in  all 
sorts  of  shapes,  from  animals  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  parties  to  stars  and  bells  at  holi¬ 
day  time. 

Then  there  are  refrigerator  cookies 
which  may  be  kept  on  hand,  well 
chilled  in  the  refrigerator.  Whenever 
a  few  fresh  ones  are  wanted  to  serve 
with  tea  of  an  afternoon  or  with  ice 
cream,  they  may  be  sliced  and  popped 
into  the  oven  and  in  ten  minutes  or  so, 
out  they  will  come  crisp  and  fresh. 

Here  are  some  recipes  of  each  kind: 

BUTTERSCOTCH  BROWNIES 

Ml  cup  butter,  melted  '/i  cup  flour 

I  cup  brown  sugar  I  teaspoon  baking  powder 

I  egg  '/a  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  '/a  cup  nutmeats,  chopped 

Blend  melted  butter  and  sugar  until 
latter  is  dissolved.  Cool  and  beat  in 
egg  and  vanilla.  Add  flour,  baking 
powder  and  salt,  sifted  together.  Add 
nutmeats  last.  Pour  into  well-oiled 
8x8-inch  pan  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees  F.)  for  about  25 
minutes.  Cool  slightly  and  cut  in 
squares  or  lx2-inch  oblongs.  Makes 
sixteen  2-inch  squares. 

RICE  CEREAL  BARS 

4  tablespoons  butter  12  marshmallows 

i/i  box  (2'/4  oz.)  puffed  rice  cereal 

Melt  butter  and  dissolve  marshmal¬ 
lows,  cut  into  small  pieces,  in  it.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire  and  stir  in  rice  cereal. 
Pat  into  a  small,  well-oiled  pan.  Cut 
into  bars  1x2  inches. 

SOUR  CREAM  DROP  COOKIES 

2  tablespoons  butter  I  tablespoon  grated  or* 

I  cup  sugar  ange  peel 

I  egg  I'/e  cups  sifted  flour 

Vt  cup  sour  cream  '/a  teaspoon  soda 

%  teaspoon  salt 

Cream  butter  and  sugar.  Beat  in  egg, 
sour  cream  and  orange  rind.  Add  re¬ 
maining  ingredients  sifted  together. 
Drop  from  teaspoon  on  a  well-oiled 
cookie  sheet.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 


By  RUBY  PRICE  WEEKS 


(375  degrees  F.)  about  8  to  10  minutes. 
Drop  these  far  apart,  as  they  spread. 
Makes  3  dozen  2-inch  cookies. 

REFRIGERATOR  COOKIES 

I  cup  butter  2  cups  flour 

'/a  cup  brown  sugar  '/^  teaspoon  soda 

'A  cup  white  sugar  'A  teaspoon  salt 

I  egg  slightly  beaten  A  teaspoon  vanilla 

A  cup  nutmeats  or  raisins,  cut  up 

Cream  shortening,  add  sugar,  egg, 
and  vanilla,  then  flour,  soda  and  salt 
sifted  together.  Add  nutmeats  or  rais¬ 
ins  last.  Form  in  a  roll  or  rolls,  wrap 
in  waxed  paper  and  chill  thoroughly  in 
the  refrigerator  until  needed.  Slice 
very  thin  and  bake  on  a  well-oiled 
cookie  sheet  in  a  hot  oven  (400  degrees 
F.).  Makes  about  7  dozen  2-inch 
cookies. 

COFFEE  GINGER  COOKIES 

A  cup  coffee,  double  A  cup  shortening 

strength  A  cup  sugar 

2'/4  cups  sifted  flour  I  egg,  beaten 

A  teaspoon  ground  ginger  %  cup  dark  molasse* 

A  teaspoon  salt  A  teaspoon  soda 

A  teaspoon  vanilla 

Make  coffee,  using  twice  as  much  as 
for  regular  beverage.  Sift  flour,  salt 
and  ginger.  Creani  shortening  and  su¬ 
gar  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  egg  and 
molasseS.  Dissolve  soda  in  coffee  and 
add  to  creamed  mixture.  Add  vanilla 
and  dry  ingredients.  Drop  by  teaspoon 
on  lightly  oiled  cookie  sheet.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees  F.) 
about  12  minutes.  Makes  4i/^  dozen  2- 
inch  cookies. 

—  A.A.  — 

JIFFY  RELISH 

There  are  times  when  unexpected 
guests  drop  in  and  you  fix  up  a  com¬ 
pany  meal  in  a  hurry.  Everything  else 
may  be  o.k.  but  you  need  a  relish  to 
round  it  out.  Don’t  despair  for  you  may 
have  the  makings  of  a  relish  right 
there  in  your  refrigerator. 

Take  those  3  large  dill  pickles  that 
were  left  over,  2  apples  peeled  and 
cored,  1  onion,  1  pimiento  if  you  have 
it,  %  teaspoon  of  celery  seed,  %  cup 
sugar,  2  tablespoons  water,  3  table¬ 
spoons  vinegar,  2  tablespoons  prepared 
mustard,  and  1  tablespoon  prepared 
horseradish. 

Put  pickles,  apples,  onion  and  pi¬ 
miento  through  food  chopper,  using 
medium  knife.  Blend  celery  seed 
through  it.  Heat  sugar,  water  and 
vinegar  to  boiling  point  and  pour  over 
the  dill  pickle  and  apple  mixture.  Stir 
in  mustard  and  horseradish.  Cover 
tightly  and  let  stand  until  cool.  The 
flavors  will  blend.  Makes  about  2  cups. 

~B.  G. 

—  A.A.  — 

Leaf  lettuce  is  higher  in  vitamin  A 
than  Vjead  lettuce  is. 


RURAL  CHURCH  MUSIC 

The  new  YORK  state  Council  of  Churches  is  interested  in  rural 
church  choirs,  and  in  the  near  future  will  send  material  which  will  be 
helpful  to  any  rural  church  choir  director  who  will  fill  in  and  return  the 
coupon  below. 

New  York  State  Council  of  Churches,  Mrs.  Alice  Bartlett 
Barnes  Hall,  Ithaea,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mrs.  Bartlett: 

Please  send  me  information  which  v\ill  help  our  Church  Choir. 

Choir  Director  ■  <  ■ —  . .  —  ■  . . . . — — 

Church  - - - — - - - 

Address  — - — — 


EASY  TO  MAKE 
RICH-TASTING  ICE  CREAM 


right  in  your  own  refrigerator! 


Everyone  in  the  family  will  go  for  delicious 
Frizz,  the  wonderful,  smooth  ice  cream  that’s  so 
simple  to  make.  Just  follow  the  easy  directions. 

Each  package  makes  6  generous  servings. 
Keeps  on  your  pantry  shelf.  Enjoy  this  cooling, 
tasty  summer  dessert  soon.  Frizz  is  at  your 
food  store  now.  Buy  some  today. 


QUALITY  PRODUCT 
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WHEN  .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 

\ 

FOR  THE  MEDIUM  LARGE 
OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE 
SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS 


Some  women  realize— others  do  not — thai 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
design,  between  “an  ordinary  corset”  and  a 
Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  “built-in' 
figure  control.  Many  women  FEEL  that  theit 
particular  “figure  problem”  is  so  difficult,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  protection — they 
must  necessarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one 
who  believes  in  this  fallacy  may  I  suggest 


that  you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc 
Dept.  1003-R,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  de¬ 
scriptive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color,  showing  garments  in  full  color  on  live 
models.  This  literature  which  is  absolutely 
free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in  plain  sealed 
envelope  and  may  easily  show  you  the  way 
to  the  fashionable  supporting  protection  you 
have  long  been  looking  for 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your  fig 
ure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that  “holds 
up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal 
muscles  that  “ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  control — and  for  post  operative 
weakness  or  navel  hernia,  you  will  find  Model 
351  has  many  outstanding  advantages.  Ail  in 
all,  this  extremely  comfortable  and  dependable 
Supporting  Garment  has  frequently  taken 
“The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure’ 
condition — and  unless  your  condition  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same  for 
you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor 
mation  puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever 
— so,  1  suggest  you  write  to  W  S.  Rice,  Inc. 
Dept.  1003-R,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 

IRENE  RICE 

(Designing  Director) 


“Best  Line 
for  ’IS”  Christmas 
Cards  bring  you  the  extra  / 
doUarsI  It’s  enjoyable,  and  so 

easy,  to  sell  LEADER  Assortment  21  ■ - 

stunning  Christmas  Folders  for  just  I  CA  1,_  v  1 
Jl.  FriendB,  others  buy  quicitly  at  this  |  wW  lOi  M 
amasinnr  low  price.  You  make  up  to  I  la/iru  are  see 
100%  CLEAR.  CASH  PROFIT  per  box.  I  WITH  NAME 

BIG  LINE  OF  FAST-  SELLERS _ 

Includes  Religious.  Humorous,  Gift  a-w 

Wraps,  Everyday,  27  others,  Name-  Wt^CnrA  "B 
Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  low  as  SO  for  vulu  m 

SI,  Send  for  FREE  Imprint  Samples  and  ■ _ >  . 

LEADER  Box  on  approval.  Do  it  NOWl  ASSOrllltGItl 

r roTEtTDSHIP^STUDI^.TNC?  ^ 

I  752  ADAMS  STREET,  ELMIRA,  N.Y.  | 

I  Name _  | 


Address.. 


j_Ctf^ 


.  State. 


rJ 


SHINE  WITHOUT ‘POLISH’ 

\\\\\\^ Sells  UkeWild 

Replace  messy  pastes,  liquids.  Sim- 

glide over  enoes— and  presto! 
1  ////  —  you_  have  a  lustrous. 


long- lasting  shine.  No 
mess.  Nomuss.  Nosoiled 
bands.  Clean.  Handy. 
WORKS  LIKE  MAGIC  I 
For  Men’s,  Women’s  and 
Children’s  Shoes.  Low 
priced.  Lightning  seller! 

^MPLES  FOR  AGENTS  grd?i*te‘’iWif?o 

send  name  at  once.  A  penny  postal  v.  ido.  SEND  NO  MONEY-fusf 

vour  name.  KRISTEE  CO.,  |  S05  Bat  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO 


JERSEY  IN  THE  FASHION  SPOTLIGHT  FOR  FACl 
AND  WINTER.  100%  Virgin  Wool  Tubular  Jersoy — 
52”  wide,  any  colors  desired — ideal  for  stoles,  dresses, 
blouses,  and  turbans.  Colors— $1.35  per  yard,  Black- 
El. 00  per  yard,  parcel  post  collect. 

NORTHBORO  WOOLEN  MILLS.  INC. 
Northboro,  Mass. 


Grange  Cookie  Contest  News 


HE  HALFWAY  mark  in  the 
big  New  York  State  Grange 
—  American  AgriculUirist 
Sugar  Cookie  Contest  has 
now  been  reached  and  re¬ 
ports  of  Pomona  contests  are  coming 
in. 

Mrs.  W.  James  Francisco,  Orange 
County  Pomona  chairman,  writes  that 
they  were  able  to  interest  the  men  in 
their  contest,  and  had  among  their 
Pomona  contestants  Robert  Getty  of 
Little  Britain  Grange  and  William 
Karsten  of  Montgomery  Grange.  The 
ladies  came  out  first,  however,  winner 
being  Mrs.  William  Comfort  of  Thomp¬ 
son  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edna  Acker,  Steuben  County 
chairman,  reported  the  largest  number 


Pretty  enough  to  win  a  beauty  contest  is 
Montgomery  County's  Pomona  Grange 
cookie  contest  winner,  18-year-old  Mrs. 
Tremain  Moyer  of  Canojoharie,  N.  Y.  Her 
cookies  were  judged  the  best  in  a  very 
keen  competition. 

of  Pomona  contestants  of  any  county 
so  far.  There  were  20  in  all,  ten  of 
whom  received  prizes  donated  by 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
local  merchants.  Mrs.  Ada  Deusen- 
berry  of  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  took  top 
honors  in  the  contest. 

Mrs.  Henry  Petterson,  Montgomery 
County  chairman,  says  they  are  very 
proud  of  their  winner,  Mrs.  Tremain 
Moyer,  of  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  18  years 
old  and  a  bride  of  seven  months. 

Here  is  the  complete  list  of  winners 


to  date: 

COUNTY 

GRANGE 

NAME 

Albany 

Foxenkill 

Doris 

LeBuis 

Allegany 

Canaseraga 

Mrs. 

Lulu  Wing 

Montgomery 

Bowman  Creek 

Mrs. 

Tremain  Moyer 

Orange 

Searsville 

Mrs. 

William  Comfort 

Orleans 

Barre 

Mrs. 

Lillian  Snyder 

Oswego 

Palermo 

Mrs. 

Fred  E.  Bartlett 

Steuben 

Avoca 

Mrs. 

Ada  Deusenberry 

Wyoming 

Warsaw 

Mrs. 

Helma  Reitzel 

Yates 

Middlesex  Valley 

Mrs. 

Fenton  Wagar 

This  is  the  fourteenth  annual  bak¬ 
ing  contest  to  be  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  New  York  State  Grange  and 
AmericoAi  Agriculturist.  After  all  Po¬ 
mona  contests  have  been  held,  there 
will  be  a  final  match  at  State  Grange 
annual  meeting  to  pick  the  champion 
cookie  baker  and  runners-up 

Plenty  of  Prizes 

The  No.  1  winner  will  receive  an 
18%  cubic  foot  Steinhorst  freezer  from 
Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons  of  Utica,  N.Y.; 
$25  from  American  Agriculturist',  an 
entry  prize  of  $3  from  State  Grange; 
a  Domino  Garden  basket  containing  13 
different  packages  of  Domino  sugar 
from  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  of  New  York  City;  $5  grocery 
certificate,  can  of  Colonial  molasses 
and  a  pint  bottle  of  Colonial  Gem 
Syrup  from  the  Colonial  Molasses  Co. 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  three  5-lb.  bags 
of  G.L.F.  products  —  pancake  mix, 
pastry  flour,  and  patent  flour — and  a 


2-lb.  bag  of  G.L.F.  cake  flour,  from 
Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. ;  $2  in  cash  from  General  Foods 
Sales  Co.,  Certo  Division,  New  York 
City;  two  10-ounce  cans  Gorton’s  cod¬ 
fish  cakes  from  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries 
Co.,  Gloucester,  Mass.;  and  a  holiday 
assortment  carton  of  Kraft  cheese  and 
other  Kraft  products  from  Kraft  Foods 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  next  nine  high  winners  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  merchandise  prizes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Steinhorst 
freezer.  They  will  also  receive  cash 
prizes  totalling  $50  from  American 
Agriculturist,  as  well  as  the  $3  entry 
prize  from  New  York  State  Grange 
which  goes  to  every  contestant  in  the 
final  contest.  Prizes  of  $1  each  will  go 
to  17  other  runners-up. 


TODAY  IN 

(^€incCe*t 

I  Must  Make  a  kist 


B 


t  EFORE  THE  last  leaf  goes 
off  the  flowers  and  shrubs  I 
must  make  a  list  of  remind¬ 
ers.  One  item  is  the  name 
and  location  of  the  shrubs 
and  trees  that  must  get  first  atten¬ 
tion  when  pruning  time  rolls  ’round 
early  next  spring.  Always  the  season 
gets  too  far  advanced  before  my 
schoolboy  helpers  and  I  can  make  the 
entire  rounds;  this  year’s  early  spring 
cut  us  two  weeks  shorter  than  usual, 
so  the  list  will  be  that  much  longer. 

Another  before-frost  job  on  my  list 
will  be  to  move  certain  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  to  where  their  colors  and  height 
indicate  they  belong  in  the  border. 
Fortunately,  this  can  be  done  with  saf¬ 
ety,  even  when  the  plant  is  in  flower. 

Before  the  perennial  phlox  finished 
blooming,  some  of  them  had  a  moving 
day,  also  for  the  sake  of  color  and 
height  harmony.  Some  were  discarded 
completely  after  a  second  season’s  trial 
performance.  There  are  too  many  good 
varieties  to  give  space  to  poor  per¬ 
formers.  So  I’ll  make  a  note  to  remem¬ 
ber  to  order  replacements  for  the  spots 
where  the  poor  ones  were  removed.  I 
have  tried  to  keep  old  heads  cut  off 
the  phlox  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
off  colors  from  seedlings  growing 
among  the  hybrids.  They  don’t  come 
true  and  are  so  much  more  vigorous 
than  the  hybrids  that  they  soon  take 
over.  It  does  not  pay  to  be  soft-heart¬ 
ed  where  they  are  concerned! 

After  two  years  I  hope  to  get  the 
peony  planting  straightened  out.  La¬ 
bels  were  juggled  at  planting  time; 
some  did  not  bloom  the  first  year  after 
being  moved  and,  having  made  careful 
notes  at  blooming  time  last  spring,  I 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  correct 
mistakes. 

A  very  special  record  must  be  made 
of  the  location  of  the  rock  garden 
perennials  grown  from  seed  from  an 
English  friend’s  garden.  Out  of  the  lot 
I  got  one  rock  garden  geranium  and 
an  abundance  of  dwarf  dianthus.  The 
latter  germinated  well,  were  thinned 
out  and  transplanted  into  the  border 
and  another  flat  where  they  just  about 
held  their  own  during  the  hot  weather. 
Cool  fall  days  gave  them  a  new  lease 
on  life  but  they  still  are  very  tiny 
plants.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  they 
are  hardy  in  this  climate.  If  they  only 
would  do  as  well  as  the  hardy  pinks 
which  I  grew  from  cuttings  last  win¬ 
ter!  They  now  have  made  fine  rounded 
masses  during  the  summer — at  least 
those  the  moles  did  not  disturb! 

Another  memo  will  record  the  satis¬ 
factory  dwarf  zinnias  in  the  rock  gar¬ 
den.  They  are  worth  repeating,  as  are 
the  double  portulaca.  Being  annuals, 
their  seed  must  be  ordered  for  spring 
planting. 


Latest  and  com¬ 


pletely  revised  edition  of  a 
recipe  booklet  that  has  been 
popular  with  housewives 
everywhere  for  75  years!  More 
than  100  recipes  for  dishes  that 
bring  you  new  menu  variety; 
dishes  that  save  you  food  dol¬ 
lars;  dishes  that  are  appetizing 
and  nutritious;  festive  and 
practical  dishes;  hot  and  cold 
dishes;  dishes  for  every  meal 
and  practically  every  occasion. 
All  made  with  Gorton’s  famous 
Sea  Foods.  36  Pages.  Beauti¬ 
ful^  illustrated  in  full  color. 
Yours  for  only  one  label  from 
any  Gorton  product.  Send 
to  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


Gorton’S 

SEA’ FOODS 


V 


A  cetifory  of  expe¬ 
rience  producing 
finest  sea  foods. 


BEAT  HIGH  PRICES.  Write  today  for  Sonth  CaroUna 
Mills’  new,  FREE  catalog  of  cotton  values.  Down-t^ 
earth  prices  on  shirts,  underwear,  dresses,  children  s 
wear,  prints,  towels,  sheets — scores  of  cottons  for  the 
family  and  the  home.  Elvery  item  is  backed  up  by  a 
MONEY- BACK  GUARANTEE.  It’s  easy  to  order, 
too.  Don’t  delay!  Mail  a  postcard  or  a  letter  for  your 
FREE  copy  of  this  valuable  “Cottons”  Catalog  today. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  MILLS 

*»«Pt.  795.  SPARTANBURG,  S.C. 


$1.00  Sea  Shell  Kit 

Novelty  Brooches,  one  completed, 
plus  mnterlnl  for  more;  Shellart 
Iiistrnetloii  Rook,  FRRE  with  KIT. 
all  for  $1.00  Postpnid.  Learn  and 
RAH  V.  SHRI.I.CR  ARTRRS  write  for 
PRRR  Desien  Rook,  Price  List. 

DIIRYRA  SHRI.L  STTTDIO 
Dept.  65  BAY  PINKS,  FLORIDA. 


Make  Money  Easily.  ^oV/^vroiruTexv^' 

ence.  Show  unusual  Christmas,  Everyday  card  assort¬ 
ments,  Plastics.  Gleam  and  Glo.  Kiddies  Cards,  wrap¬ 
pings.  Attractive  gift  items.  Bonus.  Special  offers,  oonu 
today  for  free  samples  30  different  Christmas  cards  wnn 
name  50  tor  $1.00  up.  Stationery.  Coasters. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS  , 

102  Union  Avenue,  Westfield/  Mass. 
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These  three  young  ladies 
were  prize  winners  from 
their  respective  counties  in 
the  recent  4-H  dress  re¬ 
vue  held  at  Ovid,  N.  Y. 
Counties  represented 
were  Seneca,  Cayuga, 
Tompkins,  Schuyler,  Tioga 
and  Chemung. 

Left  to  right:  Miss  Ar¬ 
lene  Hoxie  of  Auburn, 
Cayuga  County,  first 
prize;  Miss  Jean  Grand  of 
Elmira,  Chemung  County, 
second  prize;  Miss  Alice 
O'Buckley  of  Horseheads, 
Chemung  County,  third 
prize. 


Soll^Som 


ONE  OF  MY  objections  to  modern 
dining  room  sets  is  that  they  sel¬ 
dom  have  a  serving  table — and  a  serv¬ 
ing  table  is  almost  indispensable  if  the 
dining  room  is  used  often  and  to  serve 
large  numbers  of  people.  We  “rigged” 
the  serving  table  pictured  above  from 
a  dressing  table  simply  by  removing 
the  mirror  from  its  easel  and  hanging 
it  above  the  chest.  The  extra  drawer 
space  it  gives  is  handy,  too.  I  keep 
silver  in  two  (thus  releasing  the  larg¬ 
er  buffet  drawers  for  linen,  hot  pads, 
etc.)  and  use  one  of  the  side  drawers 
for  my  everyday  jourse,  pencils  and 
pads  and  a  few  other  items  needed  of¬ 
ten  during  the  day. 

—  A. A.  — 

exciting  NEW  STYLES 

If  you  haven’t  already  sent  for  a 
^opy  of  the  American  Agricultur'ist 
Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book,  you  are 
hiissing  something!  Thirty-two  pages 
of  exciting  new  styles — the  coat  dress, 
the  indispensable  two-piece  dress, 
blouses,  skirts,  jackets,  jerkins;  smart 
^■ccessories,  including  hand  bags, 
shoulder  bags,  calots,  and  berets  to 
Fiatch  costumes;  party  clothes  and 
School  clothes  from  kindergarten  to 
college;  trim  dress-with-jacket  en¬ 
sembles;  home  frocks,  aprons,  lingerie 
"AND  four  full  pages  of  pretty  and 
Useful  Christmas  gifts  for  early 


making,  everything  from  toys  to  a 
stunning  housecoat. 

Send  today  for  your  copy,  price  20 
cents.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did.  Order 
from  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  20 
cents  (no  stamps,  please). 

—  A.A.  — 

New  Season  Styles 

(Continued  front  Page  20) 

est  idea  in  mix-match  sets,  so  very 
important  this  season! 

Campus  or  career  jumper.  No. 
2015,  is  fashion  fresh  from  cuffed 
bodice  to  unpressed-pleated  skirt.  Pat¬ 
tern  includes  rounded  collar  blouse. 

No.  2885  is  the  indispensable '  tail¬ 
ored  blouse — introducing  this  season’s 
prominent  pocket  detail.  Short  or  long 
sleeves. 

Typical  new  skirt  No.  2021 — slim 
with  front  slit  for  walking  ease — re¬ 
quires  only  one  yard  of  fabric  in  any 
of  its  sizes! 


Coat  dresses  are  news!  No.  3096 
has  the  belted-in  treatment  plus  big 
around-the-hipline  pockets. 

Something  different  in  p  e  p  1  u  m 
blouses  is  No.  2946 — double-breasted 
with  soft  shawl  collar  and  saucy  cuff¬ 
ed  sleeves.  Send  stripes  out  in  different 
directions! 

Dapper  ensemble  for  Daughter — v/in- 
ter-warm  hooded  coat  and  pretty  pleat¬ 
ed  little  tab-dress  make  Pattern  No. 

2034. 

A  typical  school  team  is  No.  2000’s 
V-neck  jiimper  with  its  very  own 
jacket  and  round  collar  blouse — excel¬ 
lent  for  changeable  fall  weather! 

Classroom  casual.  No.  3085,  has 
perky  side  panels  and  a  pair  of  hip 
pockets.  Try  plaid — pique  collar  and 
cuffs. 

No.  3061  is  a  simple  cap  sleeve 
charmer  that  can  be  worn  for  many 
occasions.  It  picks  new  skirt  pockets 
for  special  interest. 

PATTERN  SIZES  AND 
REQUIREMENTS 

No.  3043 — 10-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  IVi  yards 
39-inch  fabric. 

No,  2037-12-20;  ,36-44.  Size  18,  4%  yards 
39-inch  fabric. 

No.  2984-10-20  ;  36-40.  Size  16,  skirt  and 
jacket,  3%  yards  54.inch. 

No.  2007 — Cuts  in  one  size,  Vi  yard  54-inch 
fabric. 

No.  3098 — 10-20.  Size  16,  skirt,  1%  yards 
54-inch ;  collarless  weskit,  1%  yards  54- 
inch;  collared  weskit,  1%  yards  54-inch. 
No.  2015 — Sizes  11-19.  Size  13,  jumper,  1% 
yards  54-inch;  blouse,  1%  yards  39-inch. 
No.  288.5-10-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  2%  yards 
39-inch  fabric. 

No.  2021 — Waist  sizes  22-30.  Size  28.  1  yard 
54-inch  fabric. 

No.  3096-12-20;  36-44.  Size  18,  3)4  yards 
54-inch  or  4%  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2946-12-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  2%  yards 
39-inch  fabric. 

No.  2034 — 1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2,  coat  and  hood, 
1%  yards  54-inch;  dress,  1%  yards  35-inch. 
No.  2000 — 2-8.  Size  4,  jumper  and  jacket, 
1%  yards  35-inch;  blouse,  1  yard  35-inch. 
No.  3085 — 6-14.  Size  8,  1%  yards  54-inch 
fabric,  %  yard  35-inch  contrasting. 

No.  3061-12-20;  36-46.  Size  18,  3%^yards 
39-inch. 

TO  ORDER  THESE  PATTERNS:  Write  name, 
address,  pattern  number  and  size  clearly. 
Enclose  20  cents  for  each  pattern  wanted. 
Add  20  cents  for  our  new  Fall  and  Winter 
Fashion  Book  which  has  pattern  designs 
for  all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions,  as  well 
as  plenty  of  wonderful  ideas  for  making 
your  own  Christmas  gifts.  Send  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Pattern  Service,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.' Y. 


Just  off  the  press!  American  Agri¬ 
culturist's  own  Sage  and  Philosopher 
of  Farm  Living  has  collected  in 
"DIRT  ROADS  TO  STONEPOSTS"  His 
Best  Writin's  of  Past  Years  and 
Added  a  Number  of  New  Ones. 

Follow  Rym  as  he  whitewashes  the 
fence,  hoes  the  garden,  harvests  the 
wheat  and  meditates  on  Christmas 
at  the  Farm.  This  is  more  than  a 
story  of  a  farm  and  a  “Dirt  Roads” 
way  of  life.  It’s  a  happy  combina¬ 
tion  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  says, 
in  Rym’s  own  humorous  style, 
things  all  of  us  have  felt  for  our¬ 
selves. 

This  Book  Will  Be  Read  and 
Laughed  Over  By  Every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Family. 

A  Beautiful  Gift  Book  .  .  . 

And  Only  $2  Postpaid 

Special  Combination  offer:  Rym’s  book 
and  Larry  Freeman’s  MERRY  OLD 
MOBILES  (Reg.  $5)  both  for  only  $6 
postpaid.  Here’s  a  chance  to  get  the 
illustrated  story  of  what  the  automo¬ 
bile  has  done  to  America  at  a  special 
saving.  This  is  the  book  that  Editor 
Ed  Eastman,  Time  and  Pathfinder  re¬ 
viewed  so  enthusiastically. 

FULL  REFUND  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 
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Shick  -  Shack 

By  M.  R.  Housekeeper 

In  part  one  of  this  exciting  tale  taken 
from  the  pages  of  the  old  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion,  a  former  Indian  Chief,  Shick- 
Shack,  and  his  wife  and  baby  seek  shel¬ 
ter  for  the  night  with  the  Monktons, 
settlers  in  the  Sangamon  country  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  baby  becomes  critically  ill  and 
is  only  saved  by  Mrs.  Monkton’s  skill  and 
energy.  Shick-Shack  gratefully  declares 
that  he  will  repay  the  Monktons  some 
day  for  their  kindness. 

PART  II 

HEIR  disturbed  night  gave  the 
Monkton  family  an  early  start  on 
thp  following  day.  Yet  before  their- 
morning  meal  was  over,  the  sound  of  a 
horse’s  hoofs  approaching  the  cabin 
dr©W  Mrs.  Monkton  and  all  her  child¬ 
ren  to  the  window.  An  arrival  was  a 
very  unusual  thing. 

“It  is  that  Mr.  English,”  Mrs.  Monk- 
ton  said  to  her  husband,  who  was  un¬ 
able  to  rise.  “I  wonder  what  he  wants.” 

The  visitor  came  in,  a  tall,  thin  man, 
with  a  red  beard  which  made  an  un¬ 
usually  long  face  look  longer. 

“Mornin’!”  he  said.  “I  s’posed  I’d 
find  you  stirrin’,  though  it  is  airly. 
Hallo!  Injuns,  eh?  I  want  to  know! 
Eust  I’ve  seen  around  here,  and  I  don’t 
care  if  I  never  see  any  more.  They 
ain’t  purty  to  look  at,  no  way  you  can 
fix  it.” 

Shick-Shack  did  not  seem  to  have 
glanced  once  at  the  newcomer,  and  not 
a  line  of  his  countenance  altered, 
though  he  understood  perfectly  what 
the  man  had  said. 

“Good  morning!”  returned  Monkton. 
“Take  a  chair.”  Dick  promptly  pushed 
one\  forward.  “What  has  started  you 
out  so  early  this  drizzly  morning? 
Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,  at  the  prairie 
schooner?” 

“Naw;  we’re  all  right  in  the  wagon. 
’T  any  rate,  there’s  nothin’  partic’lar 
to  complain  of,”  Mr.  English  replied, 
as  he  took  the  chair.  “But  the  fact  is, 
I’m  on  my  way  to  the  land-ofSce  in 
Springfield.  I  calc’lated  I  might  get 
there  before  sunset  if  I  got  an  airly 
enough  start.  I  hain’t  a  minute  to 
spare,  but  I  just  thought  I’d  drop  in 
to  let  you  know.  I  always  like  to  do 
things  square  and  aboveboard.” 

“You  have  made  up  your  mind  where 
to  locate,  then?”  Monkton  asked. 

“Wa-al,  yes,”  said  the  man,  “I  ruth- 
er  think  I  have.  I  believe  I’ll  neig'hbor 
with  you  on  the  south  there.” 

“You  mean,  then,  to  enter  the  forty 
acres  I  said  I’d  give  up  to  you  east 
of  the  bluff?”  said  Monkton.  “Do  you 
‘■take  the  other  forty  east  of  that,  or 
will  you  run  south  further?” 

“Nary  one,”  said  English.  “I  calc- 
’latc  to  enter  the  forty  acres  east  of 
,  the  bluff,  and  the  forty  acres  west  of 
it,  too,  unless  you’re  prepared  to  enter 
it  ahead  of  me.” 

“What!”  cried  Monkton,  almost  ris¬ 
ing  from  his  chair  in  his  surprise. _ 

Mrs.  Monkton  and  Dick  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment  at  the 
same  time. 

“You  don’t  mean— sui'cly,  I  can’t 
Jiave  understood  you,  Mr.  English? 

‘  The  land  you  mention  joins  mine  on 
the  south.  I  mean  to  enter  it  myself 
i  just  as  soon  as  I  can  rai.se  money  to 
!  pay  for  it.” 

“If  you  don’t  enter  it  before  this 
time  tomorrow,  I  reckon  you  never 
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will,”  the  other  replied.  “See  here  now, 
Mr.  Monkton,  I  stopped  in  here  this 
morning,  as  I  said,  because  I  wanted 
to  do  the  fair  and  square  thing  by  you. 
There’s  nothing  underhanded  about 
me.  That  ’ere  eighty,  if  I  understand 
rightly,  is  as  open  to  me,  or  to  any 
other  man,  as  ’tis  to  you,  and  I  don’t 
see  why  I  should  stand  back  and  let 
you  have  first  ch’ice,  when  I’ve  as 
good  a  right  to  first  ch’ice  as  you; 
and  what’s  more,  have  got  the  cash  in 
my  hand  to  pay  for  it  this  very  day.  . 

“That’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say,”  he  went 
on,  as  Monkton  remained  speechless.  “If 
you’ll  look  at  things  from  a  common- 
sense  p’int  of  view,  you’ll  see  there’s 
no  ’casion  for  hard  feelin’  nor  rough 
talk.  I’m  bound  to  do  the  best  I  kin 
for  myself  in  a  fair  and  lawful  way; 
but  I’ve  nothin’  agin  you,  and  you’ll 
always  find  me  and  my  wife  ready  to 
be  neighborly  and  friendly  if  you  are.” 

“Of  all  the  mean,  contemptible 
tricks!”  Dick  gasped. 

“That  will  do,  Dick!”  said  Monkton, 
sharply.  “Mr.  English,  I  think  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said.” 

“Just  so!  Just  so!”  mumbled  the 
visitor.  “I  s’posed  you’d  take  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  view  of  it,  ’specially  when 
you  found  I  didn’t  mean  to  do  anything 
underhanded.  I’ll  push  on  now,  so  good 
mornin’  to  you  all.” 

English  went  out  amid  the  total  sil¬ 
ence  of  the  family  and  started  rapidly 
down  the  road  on  his  gray  horse. 

“Father,”  cried  Dick,  when  the  door 
had  closed,  “can’t  .we  stop  him?  Is 
tiihere  nothing  we  can  do  to  prevent 
his  getting  that  land?” 

“What  can  we  do?”  said  Mopkton, 
sadly.  “He  has  played  us  a  dishonor¬ 
able  trick,  but  we  can  scarcely  call  it 
wrong.  He  has  a  legal  right  to  any  un¬ 
entered  land  he  chooses  to  buy.  We  all 
know  that.  I  really  don’t  mind  losing 
the  land  so  much  as  I  do  having  so 
mean  a  man  for  a  neighbor.” 

“But  can’t  we  prevent  it?”  reiterat¬ 
ed  the  boy.  “Is  there  no  way  in  which 
we  can  enter  ahead  of  him?” 

“The  government  deals  only  with 
cash  customers,  as  you  know,  and  I 
have  barely  thirty  dollars  cash  in  the 
world.” 

“is  there  nothing  we  could  sell  or 
mortgage?  Might  we  not  borrow?  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Phipps  would  lend  us  the 
money,  if  he  has  it.” 

“Very  likely  he  would,”  said  his 
father,  “and  I  am  quite  sure  he  has 
the  money;  but  what  good  would  it  do 
us  if  English  got  to  Springfield  before 
we  could?  He  is  already  on  his  way 
remember,  while  I  am  here,  a  helpless 
cripple.” 

“But  I  am  no  cripple!  I  might  get  to 
Springfield  yet  ahead  of  English,  and 
I  could  enter  the  land  in  your  name. 
Let  me  go  over  to  see  Mr.  Phipps 
about  the  money  and  if  I  can  get  it, 
let  me  go  to  Springfield.  If  English 
beats  me,  we  will  be  no  wor.se  off  than 
we  are  now;  and  I  may  get  ahead  of 
him.  My  little  bay  marc  can  beat  that 
old  gray  draught  horse  of  his  any 
day.” 

“It  Would  be  ten  o’clock  before  you 
could  get  off;  you  could  not  do  it,  lad,” 
his  father  replied,  shaking  his  head 
despairingly.  “No  man  could.” 
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“White  man  could  not,  but  Indian 
could,”  said  a  deep  voice  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  next  moment  Shick- 
Shack  stepped  forward,  with  a  glitter 
of  excitement  in  his  eyes  scarcely  less 
eager  than  that  which  blazed  in  Dick’s. 

With  his  moccasined  foot  the  Indian 
pushed  forward  some  ashes  on  the 
hearth,  and  then,  stooping,  began  to 
trace  in  it  a  rude  diagram  with  his 
finger. 

“Look!”  he  said.  “Here  Monkton’s 
house;  here  Springfield;  here  road  ras¬ 
cally  English  take  to  get  there.  He 
stranger  here;  know  nothing  about  the 
country  but  what  people  tell  him;  he 
’fraid  to  leave  straight  road. 

“He  go  down  bottom  road  to 
Gough’s  place;  they  tell  him  Mud 
Creek  up  so  high  he  can’t  ford  it;  send 
him  back  to  Hunter’s  Lane,  and  he 
follow  that  and  come  by  noon  to  Cary’s 
Settlement — maybe.  Maybe  he  lose  his 
way,  and  don’t  find  Cary’s  before 
night.  Anyway,  when  he  get  there,  he 
bound  to  take  State  Road  to  Spring- 
field;  twenty-five  mile  yet  to  go,  and 
horse  tired  by  rough  travel  through 
the  timber. 

“He  start;  creeks  all  up,  bridges 
gone;  heap  rain  down  there  yesterday 
and  day  before;  if  English  get  to 
Springfield  this  night,  Shick-Shack 
know  nothing.” 

“Shick-Shack  does  know  something,” 
Monkton  replied.  “But  if  English  can’t 
get  to  Springfield,  Dick  can’t  either. 
So  we  are  no  better  off  than  we  were 
before.” 

“Dick  get  there  if  Shick-Shack  go 
with  him,”  returned  the  Indian.  “This 
Shick-Shack’s  own  country;  he  know 
it  well.  In  the  darkest  night  he  make 
his  way  over  paths  no  eye  can  see  but 
Indian’s  or  wolf’s.  Look!” 

He  stooped  to  trace  another  path  in 
the  ashes. 

“Me  lead  Dick  this  way — not  down 
bottom  road  at  all;  off  across  country, 
southeast,  like  bird  in  the  air,  till  we 
come  to  State  Road  here — only  five- 
six  miles  from  Springfield.  Dick  go  on 
then,  him  alone,  and  Shick-Shack 
come  back  here  to  Al-lu-lah  and  boy 
before  moon  tonight.” 

Dick  rushed  over  and  grasped  Shick- 
Shack’s  hand,  too  much  excited  to 
thank  him  any  other  way.  Then  he 
cried; 

“Father,  you’ll  let  me  go?” 

“You  will  let  him  go,  Richard?” 
Mrs.  Monkton  echoed.  “I  do  really 


This  Bright  Hour 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

Green  leaves  turn  golden. 
Copper,  red. 

To  make  this  color 
Overhead. 

The  heart  should  treosure 
Thi?  bfipht  hour 
When  every  leaf  becemes 
A  flswer. 

No  knowing  when 
A  gust  of  wind 
May  leave  these  branches 
Strangely  thinned. 


think  there  is  a  chance.” 

“Be  off  to  Phipps,  then,  without  los¬ 
ing  a  moment,”  Monkton  said,  himself 
beginning  to  catch  the  excitement. 
“We  can  do  nothing  without  the 
money,  but  if  Tom  Phipps  has  it,  I 
know  he  will  lend  it  to  me!” 

Dick  was  off  before  his  father  had 
ceased  to  speak,  and  in  a  moment  was 
galloping  down  the  path  that  led  to 
their  neighbor’s.  Mrs.  Monkton  mean¬ 
while  prepared  a  lunch  for  the  travel¬ 
lers  to  take  with  them  if  Dick’s  efforts 
were  successful. 

Within  an  hour  the  boy  was  back 
again,  gleeful  and  triumphant. 

“I’ve  got  the  cash,  father,  seventy- 
five  dollars.  Mr.  Phipps  says  he’d 
rather  make  you  a  present  of  it  than 
have  that  man  put  up  his  shanty  in 
our  neighborhood;  but  I  told  him  he 
should  have  his  money  back  with  good 
interest  to  boot  before  we  were  a  year 
older.” 

“Rather  a  rash  promise.”  said  his 
father,  smiling.  “We’ll  try  to  give  him 
better  security  than  that.  But  be  off, 
now;  you  haven’t  a  moment  to  lose.” 

A  little  later  with  the  money  and 
his  father’s  written  application  for  the 
second  piece  of  land  in  his  breast 
pocket,  Dick  Monkton  set  out  for 
Springfield  on  his  bay  mare.  Shick- 
Shack,  on  the  best  of  the  other  two 
horses  owned  by  Mr.  Monkton,  rode  by 
his  side. 

The  Indian’s  boast  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  country  had  been  no  vain  one. 
Over  trackless  prairie  and  unbroken 
woodland,  where  it  seemed  to  Dick  no 
white  man’s  foot  had  ever  been  set, 
Shick-Shack  led  him  with  unerring 
precision.  There  were  several  streams 
to  cross,  all  much  swollen  by  the  re¬ 
cent  rain;  but  the  Indian  knew  at  what 
points  they  could  be  forded  safely. 

With  fair  speed,  and  hardly  an  in¬ 
terruption  to  their  progress,  they 
pushed  on  until,  when  the  sun  stood 
barely  half  way  between  the  zenith 
and  the  western  horizon,  they  emerged 
from  the  timber  upon  the  State  Road, 
as  Shick-Shack  had  promised,  within 
eight  miles  of  Springfield. 

Here  Shick-Shack  turned  back.  Dick 
needed  no  further  guidance  and  the 
Indian  wished  to  return  to  his  wife 
and  child. 

The  journey  had  been  a  rough  and 
wearisome  one,  and  the  bay  mare  was 
beginning  to  show  decided  signs  of 
exhaustion.  Feeling  now  sure  of  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Springfield  ahead  of  English, 
Dick  rode  at  a  very  easy  pace. 

He  had  gone  on  about  two  miles 
from  the  point  where  Shick-Shack  left 
him  when  his  mare  threw  back  her 
ears  and  quickened  her  pace. 

Turning  about  ih  his  saddle,  half 
fearing  to  see  the  ungainly  form  of 
English  behind  him,  Dick  perceived 
two  horsemen  approaching  him,  neith¬ 
er  of  whom  bore  any  resemblance  to 
that  person. 

The  strangers  were  on  good  horses,  ^ 
and  soon  overtook  Dick. 

“Good  afternoon,  my  lad,”  said  the 
younger  of  the  two  men. 

He  was  a  ver5'^  tall  and  rather  awk- 
^^’ard-!ook^ng  person  with  a  dark, 
liom.e!y,  but  honest  and  attractive  face, 
with  keen  and  kindly  eyes. 

“Good  afternoon,  gentlemen!”  it- 
turned  Dick,  lifting  his  hat. 

The  three  horsemen  travelled  along 
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This  spring-fed  farm  pond  on  the  farm  of  G.  W.  Northrop  near  Ellicottville,  Cattarau¬ 
gus  County,  N.  Y.,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $600.  It  has  a  surface  of  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  and  holds  900,000  gallons.  It  was  built  for  fire  protection  and  recreation¬ 
al  purposes.  The  water  is  provided  by  two  springs — one  located  at  the  extreme  right 
of  the  pond;  the  other  is  higher  op  the  hill,  water  from  which  is  piped  to  the  pond. 
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together.  The  settlers  in  the  new  coun¬ 
try  fraternized  instinctively  upon  the 
road.  Dick’s  smiling  courtesy  had  at¬ 
tracted  the  interest  of  the  two  men 
who  had  overtaken  him;  and  seeing 
this  interest,  he  told  them  the  story 
of  his  journey. 

The  younger  man’s  sympathy  was 
gained  at  once.  “Are  you  sure  you  are 
well  ahead  of  the  man?’’  he  asked.  “He 
may  have  got  over  the  ground  faster 
than  your  Indian  friend  thought  pos¬ 
sible.  Don’t  lose  a  moment;  you  ought 
by  all  means  to  make  your  application 
for  the  land  before  sunset;  and  if  the 
agent  is  not  in  his  office,  you  must  go 
to  his  house.” 

“I’ll  push  on  as  fast  as  my  mare  can 
carry  me,”  Dick  replied;  “but  you  can 
see  yourself,  sir,  she  is  not  feeling  very 
lively.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  the  stranger.  He 
drew  rein  suddenly.  “My  horse  is 
strong  and  fresh,”  he  said;  “suppose 
we  change?  Then  you  can  push  for¬ 
ward  at  full  speed.” 

Dick  looked  earnestly  into  the 
stranger’s  eyes.  It  was  no  small  thing 
to  trust  his  bay  mare  to  another.  But 
he  would  have  lost  the  land  rather 
than  have  overridden  the  mare;  and 
the  thought  that  the  crafty  Mr.  Eng¬ 
lish,  by  some  hook  or  crook,  might 
overtake  him,  decided  him.  The  honest 
eyes  of  the  tall  young  man  left  him 
in  no  doubt  but  that  the  mare  would 
be  in  safe  hands. 

At  this  moment  Dick  turned  and 
saw  a  cloud  of  dust  far  to  the  rear. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  he  said,  “I’ll  take 
your  offer!” 

The  two  dismounted  and  exchanged 
horses.  Then  Dick  rode  away  at  a  brisk 
gallop. 

He  found  the  agent  in  his  office.  His 
father’s  application  was  quickly  en¬ 
tered,  and  the  money  paid.  Dick, 
greatly  elated,  rode  to  the  public 
square  to  await  the  coming  of  his 
friend  with  the  mare. 

Presently  the  two  strangers  rode  up. 
Dick  resumed  possession  of  his  mare 
and  thanking  cordially  the  man  who 
had  befriended  him,  bade  him  good¬ 


night  without  asking  his  name. 

Not  half  an  hour  afterward,  as  Dick 
was  leading  his  mare  into  the  stable 
of  an  inn,  he  saw  a  gray  horse  come 
lumbering  into  the  town,  panting  and 
covered  with  sweat,  but  nevertheless 
making  very  good  speed.  On  the 
horse’s  back  was  English. 

It  was  plain  that  he  had  not  missed 
the  road  and  had  crossed  the  fords 
safely.  But,  in  spite  of  the  unexpected 
mettle  of  his  old  horse,  Shick-Shack’s 
short  cut  had  beaten  him. 

Next  day  Dick  returned  home,  start¬ 
ing  early  and  arriving  at  his  father’s 
cabin  before  dark.  Shick-Shack  was 
still  there,  and  Mr.  Phipps  had  ridden 
over  to  hear  the  news.  Naturally  there 
was  rejoicing  in  the  settler’s  cabin. 

“I  tell  you  now,  Monkton,”  said 
Phipps,  after  listening  to  the  story, 
and  examining  the  entry  papers  that 
proved  his  friend’s  title  to  the  new 
land,  “you  must  not  lose  any  time  in 
getting  this  property  of  yours  surveyed. 
English  may  be  smart  enough  to  get 
ahead  of  us  even  yet,  if  there  is  a 
shadow  of  a  chance  for  him  to  sneak 
in  a  claim  upon  any  of  the  land.  I 
shall  be  over  in  Sangamon  County 
next  week;  I  have  a  little  business  in 
Salem,  and  if  you  say  so.  I’ll  hunt  up 
a  young  fellow  there  who  has  done 
some  very  good  work  in  the  surveying 
line,  as  I  happen  to  know.  I’ll  get  him 
to  come  over  here  at  once  to  see  that 
your  land  is  all  right.  Lincoln — Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  I  believe — is  the  survey¬ 
or’s  name.” 

Mr.  Monkton  assented.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  was  acted  upon;  and  at  an  ap¬ 
pointed  day  the  young  surveyor  from 
Salem  made  his  appearance  at  the 
pioneer’s  cabin. 

Dick  uttered  a  shout  as  he  saw  the 
young  man  approaching. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “that’s  the  man  who 
lent  me  his  horse  at  Springfield!” 

The  benevolent  young  stranger  was, 
indeed,  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  man 
who  was  one  day  to  become  President 
of  the  United  States  surveyed,  with 
Dick  as  his  helper,  the  land  upon 
which  Shick-Shack  Knob  stands. 

The  End. 


BAU-HIII B  THE 
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Freezing  cctld,  mud  and  slush,  rugged 
work  on  the  farm  ...  a  tough  test  of 
footwear  quality! 

That’s  just  the  kind  of  test  Ball- 
Band  is  built  to  take  .  .  .  the  test  it  has 
taken  for  over  50  years.  For  sturdy 
construction,  for  weather-proof  com¬ 
fort,  for  honest  value  and  style,  take 
most  farmers’  advice  and  go  to  the 
store  that  displays  the  Red  Ball, 


BALL-BAND  BOOT.  Built  to  fit  for  last¬ 
ing  service  and  wearing  comfort  all  the 


long  farm  day. 


Ball-Band 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  MISHAWAKA, 


INDIANA 


POST  YOUR  FARM 


and  you  will  have  the  law  clearly  on 
your  side.  Our  signs  are  printed  on 
heavy  fabric  that  withstands  wind  and 
weather  and  meet  requirements  of  the 
Conservation  Law. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.50  per  doz.;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 

Price  WITH  Name  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  lOO 
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10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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ni|  11.  E.  BABCOCK 


OME  TIME  around  1910 
there  occurred  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  incidents 
of  my  life.  Why  this  event 
had  such  impact  on  me,  I  really 
don’t  know.  Perhaps  I  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  point  in  my  development 
when  I  suddenly  became  conscious 
of  those  forces  outside  the  family 
which  make  a  boy  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  part  of  a  greater  society. 

Reconstructing  the  scene  as  I  re¬ 
member  it,  one  warm  fall  evening^ 
neighbors  began  to  drift  into  our 
farm  yard.  Almost  immediately,  I 
sensed  that  this  was  no  casual  so¬ 
cial  event.  It  was  deep  twilight 
when  they  began  to  appear.  They 
talked  in  subdued  voices.  There  was 
no  hilarity,  none  of  the  rough  jok¬ 
ing  or  kidding  which  usually  mark¬ 
ed  such  gatherings. 

When  I  spoke  to  these  neighbors 
of  mine,  they  were  short  with  me. 
And  I  remember  being  very  sur¬ 
prised  and  hurt  when  my  father 
gruffly  ordered  me  indoors.  Of 
course  his  act  only  sharpened  my 
curiosity  and  I  wasn’t  long  in  man¬ 
euvering  myself  into  a  position 
where  I  could  hear  what  was  going 
on. 

This  is  what  I  heard,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  it.  You  must  make  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  the  passage  of 
years  may  have  dulled  my  memory 
somewhat  as  to  details: 

My  father  and  our  neighbors 
were  fighting  mad.  Over  a  period  of 
two  or  three  years  they  all  had  gone 
into  production  of  winter  milk.  A 
day  or  two  previous  to  the  gather¬ 
ing  at  our  house,  they  Had  been 
called  to  the  milk  plant  where  they 

sold  their  milk  to  sign  up  the  de- 

» 

livery  of  their  next  six  months’  pro¬ 
duction.  Not  one  of  them  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  price  he 
would  be  offered  until  he  reached 
the  window  where  he  was  to  sign. 

From  what  I  could  make  out,  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  of  my  second  story 
bedroom  and  listening  through  the 
window  to  the  crowd  out  in  the 
yard,  I  gathered  that  man  after 
man  was  not  only  disappointed  but 
actually  shocked  at  the  price  sched¬ 
ule  when  he.  saw  it. 

But  what  apparenllj^  burned  up 
each  and  every  nan  and  m.ade  him 
a  potential  rebel  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  allowed  even  a  moment 


to  discuss  the  price  but  told  to  sign 
or  move  on.  One  hardy  soul,  I  take 
it,  refused  to  do  either  and  was 
forcibly  removed  from  the  line  and 
told  his  milk  would  not  be  received 
the  next  morning. 

Thus  began — as  it  must  have  in 
hundreds  of  communities — the  un¬ 
dercover  movement  which  a  few 
years  later  blossomed  into  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  the  terrible 
milk  strike  of  1916. 

The  event  planted  in  my  boyish 
mind  a  terrific  fear  of  regimenta- 


cavse  I  see  the  farmers  today  drift¬ 
ing  into  a  situation  I  have  spent 
my  life  trying  to  escape. 

For  phony  promises  of  economic 
betterment  we  are  bartering  away, 
step  by  step,  the  priceless  rights  of 
freedom  and  individual  dignity. 
Only  we  are  selling  out  to  govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of  to  the  old  milk 
trust  and  feed  monopolies. 

I  know  some  of  you  won’t  believe 
me,  so  I  would  like  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  ■  the  boxed  letter  on  this 
page.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  a  letter 
received  by  one  of  my  friends  just 
before  this  was  written. 

I  ask  you  thoughtful  farm  people 
to  note  the  tone  and  language  of 
this  letter,  particularly  the  last 
three  paragraphs.  I  suggest  that  you 
read  it  aloud  at  the  supper  table. 
This  is  the  language  of  regimenta¬ 


“Dear  Wheat  GroAver; 

“You  have  expressed  a  desij’e  in  writing  for  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  your  wheat  allotment  for  1950. 

“The  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee 
have  set  aside  Tuesday,  September  sixth  from  1:00- 
5:00  o’clock,  p.  m.,  to  hear  each  farmer  individually 
state  his  reasons  for  wanting  his  allotment  increased. 

“You  will  be  given  five  minutes  to  tell  why  youi- 
allotment  is  not  satisfactory. 

“Stop  at  our  office  at  112  Federal  Building  for  your 
number  in  line. 

“Failure  to  appear  at  this  hearing  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  waiver  of  your  rights  in  connection  with  such 

appeal.  , 

^  ^  Sincerely  yours, 

Countv  Assistant  in  Conservation.” 


tion  and  a  hunger  for  freedom 
which  has  motivated  my  entire  life. 
I  can  now  confess  that  I  was  scared 
by  what  was  happening.  The  men 
out  in  that  yard,  milling  around, 
mumbling  and  cursing,  were  not  my 
good-natured  neighbors  for  whom  I 
worked  at  threshing  and  silo  filling 
time,  and  who  were  interested 
enough  later  to  do  everything  they 
could  to  help  me  go  to  college. 

They  were  a  different  breed  of 
cats.  There  was  a  hint  of  mob  vio¬ 
lence  about  them.  Although  I 
couldn’t  see  them,  I  could  feel  their 
resentment  and  their  frustration.  I 
realize  now  that  they  were  scared 
too.  They  had  their  taxes  to  pay 
and  feed  bills  to  meet,  and  their 
families  to  feed  and  clothe  that 
winter,  and  llicy  realized  how  help¬ 
less  they  were. 

Why  have  I  remembered  this 
event?  And  why  have  I  taken  the 
pains  to  recount  it  here?  It  is  be- 


tion  and  petty  bureaucracy — a  bu¬ 
reaucracy  which  once  established 
will  be  much  harder  to  get  at  than 
the  milk  trust  or  the  big  feed  com¬ 
panies  ever  were  back  in  1916. 

FARM  NOTES  ^ 

One  of  the  happiest  experiences  in 
the  life  of  any  true  farmer  is  to  awak¬ 
en  at  night  and  hear  the  drip  of  rain 
on  the  roof  outside  his  bedroom  win¬ 
dow.  I  have  gotten  such  satisfaction 
from  this  sort  of  experience  after  a 
long  dry  spell  that  I  felt  fully  repaid  for 
everything  I  had  ever  put  into  the  farm. 

Now  I  have  a  substitute.  When  I 
awaken  during  the  night,  instead  of 
the  gentle  patter  of  rain  on  the  roof  I 
hear  the  steady  “putt  putt”  of  a  gas 
engine — my  Twentieth  Century  rain¬ 
maker  — •  pumping  water  from  a 
dammed-up  section  of  the  creek  into 
the  new  scedings  of  barley  down  be¬ 
low  the  house, 

•  k 

IMNTER  BARLEY 

On  the  10  acres  of  pasture  Jack  has 
laid  out  at  Sunnygables  for  sprinkler 
irrigation,  we're  going  to  get  a  pretty 


good  test  of  the  relative  grazing  quali¬ 
ties  or  winter  barley  and  rye.  On  part 
of  this  field  Jack  has  winter  barley  up 
six  inches  high  in  25  days.  The  rye 
sowed  on  the  balance  of  the  field  is 
just  pricking  through  the  ground.  So 
it  isn’t  off  to  quite  as  good  a  start  as 
the  barley.  However,  there’s  still  plen¬ 
ty  of  time  for  it  to  make  a  showing. 

George  Serviss  of  the  G.L.F.,  who  is 
advising  Jack  about  how  to  get  the 
most  feed  off  this  field  under  irrigation, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  winter  bar¬ 
ley  will  furnish  more  grazing  this  fall 
than  the  rye  would  even  if  both  were 
sown  on  the  same  date.  He  is  not  as 
sure  of  the  barley  going  through  the 
winter  as  well  as  the  rye,  though,  and 
is  of  the  opinion  that  possibly  the  rye 
will  furnish  more  grazing  next  spring 
than  the  barley.  Incidentally,  have  you 
noticed  how  the  market  for  winter  bar¬ 
ley  has  picked  up  since  wheat  allot¬ 
ments  were  put  into  effect? 

U  F  D  MAIL 

Two  letters  have  come  to  me  in  re¬ 
cent  days  which  I  want  to  share  with 
my  readers.  As  I  told  Maurice  Karker 
in  my  answer  to  his  very  interesting- 
letter,  when  I  get  so  he  doesn’t  dis¬ 
agree  with  me  occasionally  something- 
will  be  wrong  with  one  or  the  other 
of  us! 

Here  are  the  letters: 

“When  I  disagree  with  anything  you 
write,  it  is  cause  for  me  to  think.  Your 
voice  in  opposition  to  artificial  sup¬ 
ports  and  centralized  control  is  gaining 
supporters — may  their  numbers  grow. 
Keep  it  up.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  surrender  our  independence  to  any 
government,  no  matter  how  generous 
or  well-intentioned. 

“But  I  disagree  on  Reed’s  canary 
grass — it  has  been  our  experience  that 
it  adapts  itself  to  drier  ground  and 
makes  superior  hay.  Men  tell  me  that 
our  cattle  search  it  out  in  their  rough- 
age,  and  only  when  the  Reed’s  canary 
is  all  gone  do  they  eat  what  was  mixed 
with  it.  And  of  course  we  know  all  its 
leaves  stay  green.  In  my  judgment  it 
is  a  much  underrated  grass. 

“And  I’ve  never  had  your  experience 
with  it  in  wet  weather— because  our 
cattle  keep  it  cropped  down. 

“And  shame  on  you  for  putting 
birdsfoot  trefoil  in  competition  -with 
Ladino.  Birdsfoot  has  virtues  of  deep- 
rooted,  long-life,  fine-stem  palatability 
whereas  Ladino  is  a  shallow-rooted, 
wild-growing  weed  legume  with  capa¬ 
city  to  recover  quickly  from  grazing 
but  is  a  nuisance  in  a  meadow.  I  want 
no  more  of  it  anywhere. 

“Thanks  again  for  giving  me  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  write.”— iff awrice  Karker,  An¬ 
chorage  Farms,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

WOODCHUCKS 

“More  power  to  your  drive  on  wood¬ 
chucks.  They  are  by  far  the  most  an¬ 
noying  and  destructive  farm  pest  we 
have.  I  use  about  10  pounds  of  Cyano- 
gas  every  year  on  a  200-acre  farm  or 
we  could  not  control  them  at  all. 

“But  we  need  to  stress  further  the 
need  to  work  for  their  destruction  on 
a  community  basis  because  as  wc  im- 
pi'ove  our  pastures  and  nicadows  with 
legumes,  the  woodchucks  move  from 
surrounding  farms  to  the  best  grass 
and  dig  their  amioying  holes  and 
knock  down  the  standing  grass.  More 
power.”  —  Bruce  Scudder,  Sunshhte 
Valley  Farm,  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 
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SEVEN  EDITIONS:  “Profitable 
Dairy  Management,”  a  booklet 
which  you  can  get  without  cost 
from  THE  BEACON  MILLING- 
COMPANY,  Box  52,  Cayuga,  N.  Y., 
is  now  in  its  7th  edition.  Its  au¬ 
thor  is  Dr.  P.  E.  Newman,  and  it 
is  full  of  helpful  information  on 
dairy  problems.  A  postcard  to  the 
above  address  will  bring  your  copy. 

SCIENCE:  swift  &  company  has 

a  series  of  booklets  which  they  call 
their  elementary  science  series. 
They  are  written  especially  for 
young  people,  and  copies  are  avail¬ 
able  to  all  school  children.  The 
newest  series  is  "The  Story  of  Poul¬ 
try."  Others  cover  the  subjects  of 
Soils,  Plants,  Meat  Animals  and 
Grass.  Send  your  request  to:  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Dept.,  Story  of 
Poultry— SWIFT  &  COMPANY,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 

REMEDIES:  Two  remedies  adver¬ 
tised  by  SQUIBB  are  Penovixol 
capsules  for  scours  and  Penicillin 
ointment  for  mastitis.  This  Peni¬ 
cillin  is  in  a  specially  constructed 
tube  for  direct  application  to  in¬ 
fected  teats.  If  you  need  either  of 
these  remedies  and  are  unable  to 
get  them,  write  to  E.  R.  SQUIBB  & 
SONS,  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Feeding  Products  Division,  Dept. 
AA-9,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

CHAIN  SAV\A:a  Precision  one-man 
portable  chain  saw  will  put  you  in 
line  for  cutting  wood  for  timber, 
stove  wood  or  puipwood,  either  for 
yourself  or  fc*"  hire.  The  whole 
story  is  contained  in  a  4-page  fold¬ 
er  which  you  can  get  by  drooping 
a  postcard  to  PRECISION  EQUIP¬ 
MENT,  INC.,  Danbury  Airport,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.  We  would  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  mention  American 
Agriculturist  when  you  write. 

FAIR  PRICE:  THE  DAIRYMEN’S 
LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  of  New  York  City  has  a 
long  enviable  record  of  success  in 
its  battles  for  dairy  farmers.  As  a 
reminder  to  members  and  prospec¬ 
tive  members,  it  listed  on  the  back 
page  of  the  September  3  American 
Agriculturist  a  few  of  the  things 
the  LEAGUE  has  done  to  stabilize 
milk  markets  during  the  past  year. 

barn  FACTS:  if  you  are  plann¬ 
ing  to  build  or  remodel  your  barn, 
you  will  be  interested  in  farm 
building  information  which  you  can 
get  by  writing  the  RILCO  LAMINAT¬ 
ED  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  601-A  Brooks 
Bldg.,  Wilkes-Bf’'‘re,  Pa. 

OFFICES:  Scheduled  to  get  under 
way  in  the  fall  at  Keene,  N.  H., 
is  the  new  home  office  building  for 
the  PEERLESS  CASUALTY  COM¬ 
PANY  and  two  NATIONAL 
grange  insurance  COMPAIi- 
lES.  It  is  expected  that  the  build¬ 
ing  will  be  ready  for  use  a  year 
from  now. 


Manufactured  by  the  SMITH-GATES 
CORPORATION  of  Plai  nville.  Conn., 
the  "Adjustat"  is  a  new  adjustable 
fhermostatic  control  for  heating 
units.  A  complete  range  of  temper- 
atures  from  20  degrees  F.  to  80  de- 
^F.  is  available  by  means  of 
0  control  knob. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

READ  WHAT  YOU  SIGN! 

Recently,  two  book  agents  called  at 
the  home  of  one  of  our  subscribers  and 
tried  to  sell  her  some  books.  She  said 
she  did  not  want  them  and  did  not 
have  the  money  to  buy  them,  but  they 
insisted  on  leaving  them  for  her  hus¬ 
band  to  examine.  She  thought  she  was 
signing  a  receipt  for  these  books,  but 
later  found  that  she  had  in  reality 
signed  a  contract  to  buy  the  books. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  do  where  a 
subscriber  signs  a  contract  in  good 
faith  and  then  changes  his  mind.  How¬ 
ever,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  where  mis¬ 
representation  is  involved,  we  are  glad 
to  do  what  we  can.  We  wrote  the  home 
office  of  these  agents,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  this  woman  unknowingly 
signed  a  contract  and  that  there  were 
witnesses  to  the  whole  transaction. 
Evidently,  the  company  agreed  with  us 
as  a  few  days  later  we  had  a  note  from 
the  subscriber  advising  that  an  agent 
had  been  there  and  picked  up  the 
books  and  cancelled  the  contract. 

Once  again  this  emphasizes  the 
point  we  have  made  many  times — read 
very  carefully  any  paper  before  sign¬ 
ing  it.  You  never  know  what  you  may 
be  getting  into  by  carelessly  putting 
your  name  on  a  dotted  line.' 

—  A. A.  — 

PRACTICAE  NURSING 

I  would  like  to  enroll  in  a  correspond¬ 
ence  school  for  a  course  in  practical  nurs¬ 
ing.  Would  a  diploma  from  such  a  school 
be  recognized  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Examiners  of  Nurses  when  ap¬ 
plying  for  a  license? 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  of 
Nurses  have  advised  us  that  such  di¬ 
plomas  are  not  accepted  in  New  York 
State  for  licensing  of  practical  nurses. 
They  do  have  a  list  of  schools  regis¬ 
tered  with  them  and  ■will  be  glad  to 
send  it  to  any  subscriber  on  request. 
Address  your  letter  to  Miss  Clara 
Quereau,  Secretary,  State  Board  of 
Examiners  of  Nurses,  State  Education 
Department,  Albany  1,  N.  Y.  Informa¬ 
tion  as  to  fees  and  the  program  of¬ 
fered  can  be  obtained  from  the  school 
in  which  you  are  interested. 

The  Service  Bureau  carried  an  item 
about  the  new  regulations  for  practi¬ 
cal  nurses  in  the  September  3  issue; 
also,  on  page  21  of  the  September  17 
issue  an  announcement  of  a  new 
class  beginning  Oct.  3  at  the  Ithaca 
School  of  Practical  Nursing,  located  at 
117  E.  Buffalo  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

FRAUD  OR  NEGUECT? 

Over  a  year  ago  I  bought  three  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  cows.  I  saw  the  papers  and 
know  they  were  registered;  but  although 
I  have  written  several  times  to  the  man 
who  sold  them  to  me,  I  haven’t  received 
the  transfers. 

Any  dairyman  who  buys  an  animal 
represented  as  purebred  has  a  right  to 
expect  registration  papers  unless  there 
is  a  definite  agreement  to  the  contrary. 
Any  person  who  sells  animals  as  pure- 
breds  should  expect  to  furnish  papers, 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  this  be  done 
promptly. 

Although  ordinarily  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  we  feel  that  a  buyer  is  justified 
in  withholding  part  of  the  purchase 
price  until  registration  papers  are  re¬ 
ceived. 

Selling  animals  as  purebred  which 
cannot  be  registered  is  nothing  less 
than  fraud.  Neglect  to  furnish  papers 
promptly  is  exceedingly  poor  business. 

—  A.A.  — 

I  want  to  thank  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Service  Bureau  for  their 
quick  and  efficient  service.  It  is  very 
gratifying  for  us  subscribers  to  know 
that  we  can  receive  such  service  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  enjoyment  of  reading  your 
paper. — C.  T.,  New  York. 
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In  many  areas,  locally  grown  feeds  lack  minerals  essential  to  animal 
nutrition  in  small  (or  trace)  amounts  .  .  .  NOW 


STERLING 


BLUSALT 


Supplies  Sait  Enriched  with  Cobalt,  Iodine,  Manganese# 
Iron,  Copper  and  Zinc  in  Proper  Balanced  Amounts 


FOR  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 
FOR  HEALTHIER  OFFSPRING 
FOR  GREATER  LIVESTOCK  PROFITS 

COBALT  . . .  lack  of  cobalt  results  in  loss  of  appetite  and  stunted  growth 
in  cattle  and  sheep. 


IODINE  .  .  .  essential  in  regulating  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  its  secretions. 


MANGANESE  .  .  .  helps  prevent  sterility  in  dairy  cattle  .  .  .  increases 
ability  of  females  to  lactate  .  .  .  helps  prevent  perosis  in  growing  chick¬ 
ens  .  .  .  improves  eggshell  texture  and  quality. 

IRON  .  .  .  essential  in  building  healthy  red  blood  .  .  .  iron  aids  in  the 
prevention  of  anemia. 

COPPER  .  .  .  has  supplemental  effect  on  hemoglobin  formation  .  •  • 
essential  for  conversion  of  iron  into  red  blood  cells. 


ZINC .  .  .  promotes  longer  life,  better  growth. 


Insure  your  livestock!  Feed  Sterling 
Trace  Mineral  Blusalt  "Free  Choice.” 
Available  in  100  lb.  Bags,  50  lb.  Blocks, 
4  lb.  Liks.  Ask  your  dealer  today! 


*BI.USALT  Reg.  U.  S. 
Patent  Office— a  dis¬ 
tinctive  blue  salt  for 
your  protection  against 
substitutes. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


•  Experienced  horsemen  know  there’s 
nothing  like  Absorbine  for  relieving  lame¬ 
ness  and  stillness.  By  speeding  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  injury,  it  helps  carry  off  con¬ 
gestion  . . .  usually  brings  swellings  down  in 
a  few  hours!  Won’t  blister  or  remove  hair. 
A  stand-by  for  over  SO  years,  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  of  Absorbine  costs 
only  $2.50.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “No  Trespassing”  signs,  print¬ 
ed  on  heavy  fabric  (12"xl2")  that 
will  withstand  wind  and  weather. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.30  per  doz;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  100 

I  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

1  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


View  of  llie  loose-housing  demonstration  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  A  two-unit 
De  Laval  Model  F  Combine  Milker  was  installed 
in  the  milking  parlor  in  the  foreground.  No  stoop¬ 
ing,  carrying  or  pouring  milk  with  this  milker!  It 
milks  the  cows,  carries  the  milk  to  the  milk  room 
and  empties  it  directly  into  40-qt.  cans! 


Did  You  See  This  Revolutionary  New 
System  of  Dairying  at  Syracuse  ? 


Tlie  heart  of  this  time-,  money-  and  labor-saving  demonstration  at  the  re¬ 
cent  New  York  State  Fail*  was  the  De  Laval  Model  F  Combine  Milker  installed 
in  the  milking  room. 

With  the  De  Laval  Model  F  Combine  the  cows  come  to  you  for  milking.  You 
stand  upright  with  the  cows’  udders  at  working  height  so  that  you  do  not  stoop, 
bend  or  squat.  The  Model  F  milks  the  cows,  carries  the  milk  through  sanitary 
dairy  pipe  to  the  milk  house  and  empties  it  directly  into  40-qt.  cans.  Carrying, 
pouring  and  countless  steps  around  the  barn  milking  the  old  way  are  eliminated. 

You  can  milk  more  cows,  faster,  with  less  help,  at  lower  cost  and  with  much 
greater  ease.  The  De  Laval  Model  F  Combine  is  a  very  flexible  system  — 
ideal  for  loose-housing  layouts  or  the  conventional  stanchion-type  barn.  Mail 
coupon  today  for  full  details. 


Close-up  in  the  milking  parlor  showing  the  two-unit  De  Laval  Model  F  Com¬ 
bine  Milker  arranged  in  a  “V”  layout.  Operator  stands  upright  with  udders 
at  working  height.  He  moves  only  a  step  or  two  in  either  flirection  to  operate 
either  unit  and  he  has  no  milk  to  carry  or  pour.  The  De  Laval  Model  F 
Combine  makes  possible  fast,  low-cost,  one-man  operation,  handling  more  cows 
in  less  time. 


This  view  shows  the  loose-housing  arrangement  of 
the  New  York  State  Fair  demonstration.  The  cows 
are  free  to  move  about  at  will  and  are  never  confined. 


Scene  in  the  feeding  area  of  the  loose-housing  dem¬ 
onstration.  Cows  eat  ‘‘cafeteria  style”  rather  than 
having  the  hay  brought  in  to  them. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  DepL 
1 65  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

n  THE  DE  LAVAL  MODEL  F  COMBINE  MILKER 


RFD _ State. 
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No  Divorce  : 


New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
and  Extension  Service 
Should  Continue  Partnership 


S- 

I  I  O  CLOSELY  tied  together  are  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 

Extension  Seryice  in  New  York  State  that  almost  all  of  us 
have  come  to  regard  them  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  In 
' -  most  other  states  the  Farm  Bureau  organization  and  ex¬ 

tension  service  are  entirely  separate. 

Now  before  Congress  is  a  bill,  supported  by  many  national  farm 
organizations  and  institutions,  that  would  force  the  separation  of 
Farm  Bureau  associations  and  federations  from  the  extension  serv¬ 
ices  in  New  York  and  in  the  few  other  remaining  states  where  they 
are  still  tied  together. 

The  extension  service  of  each  state  heads  up  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  works  through  and  with  the  state 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  In  New  York  State,  for 
example,  Lloyd  R.  Simons  is  the  Director  of  Extension  for  the  col¬ 
leges  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Under  him  are  the  state 
leaders  of  county  agricultural  agents,  the  county  agricultural  agents, 
the  state  leaders  of  home  demonstration  agents,  the  county  and  city 
home  demonstration  agents,  the  state  4-H  Club  leaders,  and  project 
leaders  and  extension  specialists. 

On  the  Farm  Bureau  side  of  the  picture  are  the  national  associ*- 
ations  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  Associated 
Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  on  the  state  level 
are  the  state  federations  of  Farm  Bureaus,  and  New  York  also  has 
the  Home  Bureau  and  4-H  federations.  Many  of  the  other  states 
have  women’s  departments  of  the  state  Farm 
Bureau.  On  the  county  level  are  the  Farm 
Bureau,  Home  Bureau,  and  4-H  depart¬ 
ments. 

OR  some  years  the  National  Grange  has 
insisted  that  there  should  b§  a  clear  division 
or  separation  in  New  York  and  a  few  other 
states  as  there  is  in  most  states  between  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  extension  service.  The 
National  Grange  claims  that  farmers  who  pay 
dues  to  the  county,  state  and  national  Farm 
Bureau  federations,  or  to  other  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganizations,  get  preferential  treatment  from 
county  agents  and  other  extension  workers. 

The  National  Grange  says  that  this  is  wrong, 
because  the  extension  service  is  supported  by 
public  taxation  and  should  treat  everybody 
alike. 

Claiming  that  it  is  wrong  to  use  a  single 
penny  of  Federal  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  National  Farmers’  Union 
has  tried  and  is  trying  constantly  to  get  leg¬ 
islation  divorcing  the  two  groups.  Also  on  re- 


Here  on  the  Gallagher  Farm  in  Cortland  County,  New  York,  is  tangible  evidence  of 
the  fine  cooperation  that  exists  between  farmers  and  farm  organizations  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  a  teamwork  which  may  be  set  back  in  New  York  State  if  pressure  from  out¬ 
side  the  state  results  in  separating  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  extension  service. 

if  the  Grange  had  a  similar  sign,  it  could  be  posted  beside  the  three  now  on  the 
barn,  for  the  Gallaghers  are  Grangers  also.  Dick  Gallagher  and  his  mother  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  farm  families  in  the  Northeast  find  these  and  similar  organizations 
and  cooperatives  essential  in  running  their  farms.  Be  sure  to  read  the  article  on 

this  page! 


cord  for  the  separation  of  the  extension  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  Farm  Bureau  is  the  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Henry  Sherwood, 
Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  has 
vigorously  opposed  this  separation,  and  with 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  has  spoken 
against  the  proposition  time  and  again  in 
meetings  of  the  National  Grange.  Also,  the 
Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations, 
representing  every  statewide  organization  in 
New  York  State;  the  officials  of  the  state  col¬ 
leges  of  agriculture  and  home  economics; 
President  Warren  Hawley  and  Secretary  E. 
S.  Foster  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  and  indeed  almost  everyone 
else  with  whom  we  have  talked  or  corres¬ 
ponded  in  New  York  all  agree  that  the  close 
affiliation  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  extension 
service  in  New  York  State  since  their  begin¬ 
ning  has  worked  to  the  benefit  of  farmers,  to 
the  detriment  of  no  one,  and  therefore  should 
be  continued.  The  following  organizations 


make  up  the  New  York  State  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations:  The  New 
York  State  Grange,  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus,  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  the  New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Association,  Cooperative 
G.L.F.,  and  the  New  York  State  Poultry 
Council. 

I  MAY  say  personally  on  this  controversy 
that  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  Farm 
Bureau  and  Extension  work  ever  since  their 
beginning.  I  was  one  of  the  early  county 
agents  in  New  York,  and  also  as  an  assistant 
County  Agent  leader  I  helped  to  organize  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  in  different  counties. 
From  observation  and  experience  I  know  that 
the  New  York  State  system  has  worked  to 
the  benefit  of  farmers  far  better  than  the  sep¬ 
arate  organizations  have  worked  in  many  of 
the  other  states.  Certainly  (Continued  on  Page  7) 
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It’s  Worth  More  Now 


One  Load  of  Manure  Does  the  Work  of  Two  When  Treated  with 

G.L.F.  Gran-Phosphate 


Every  load  of  manure  you  draw  from  your  barn  this  winter  will  do  the  work  of 
two  loads  if  you  follow  the  daily  practice  of  sprinkling  G.L.F.  Gran-Phosphate  in 
the  stable.  For  G.L.F.  Gran-Phosphate  supplies  the  phosphorus  lacking  in  manure — 
makes  the  manure  a  complete  and  balanced  fertilizer.  Six  tons  of  superphosphated 
manure  will  do  the  same  job  as  10  to  12  tons  of  untreated  manure.  ' 

Dairymen  who  add  G.L.F.  Gran-Phosphate  to  manure  have  found  from  experience 
that  it  pays  big  dividends  in  the  form  of; 


Lower  Fertilizer  Costs 

During  the  barn  season  a  large  cow  will  pro¬ 
duce  approximately  10  tons  of  manure.  With 
G.L.F.  Gran-Phosphate  added  to  the  manure, 
these  10  tons  are  the  equivalent  of  1  ton  of  5-10-5 
fertilizer.  But  compare  the  difference  in  cost. 

Approximate  cost  of  1  ton  of  5-10-5 

fertilizer . . . $45.00 

Appro.ximate  cost  of  750  pounds  of  G.L.F. 
Gran-Phosphate  (mixed  with  10  tons  of 
manure) _ _ $  9.75 

Equal  results  for  a  saving  in  out-of-pocket  cost 
of  $35.25. 


2,  Increased  Crop  Yields 

By  adding  G.L.F.  Gran-Phosphate  to  manure, 
dairymen  can  manure  twice  as  many  acres  of 
land  each  year  .  .  .  resulting  in  increased  yields 
of  high  quality  pasture,  hay  and  corn  and  a 
higher  feeding  value  in  the  crops  themselves. 


A  Brighter,  Cleaner  Stable 

G.L.F.  Gran- Phosphate  sprinkled  in  the  gutters 
and  on  the  floor  in  back  of  the  cows 

•  Saves  nitrogen  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost. 

•  Keeps  gutters  and  nearby  areas  cleaner. 


•  Cuts  down  odors  and  gives  the  stable  a 
cleaner,  brighter  appearance. 

•  Provides  a  safer  footing  for  men  and  cows. 

Howto  UseG,L,F. Gran-Phosphate 

After  stables  are  cleaned  each  day,  sprinkle 
Gran-Phosphate  in  the  gutters  and  on  the  floor 
in  back  of  the  cows — at  the  rate  of  about  I-2  to 
2  pounds  per  day  per  cow.  When  the  cows  are 
bedded  for  the.  night,  sweep  the  Gran-Phosphate 
from  the  floor  into  the  gutters. 

Another  practical  method  is  to  sprinkle  Gran- 
Phosphate  on  the  floor,  sweeping  it  into  the 
gutters  immediately  'after  cleaning  and  then 
sprinkle  more  on  the  floor  to  prevent  slipping. 
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j  Are  You  Using  the  Right  G.L,F,  Dairy  Feed?  I 


The  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feed  Service  has  been 
built  through  the  years  to  provide  every  dairy¬ 
man  in  this  territory  the  opportunity  to  select 
the  mixed  feeds,  ingredients  and  services  that 
best  supplement  the  home-grown  feeds  on  his 
farm. 

For  a  practical  program  that  fits  your  farm 
and  builds  high  production  at  low  cost — see 
your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 

G.L.F.  Flexible  Formula  Dairy  Feeds — at  protein 
levels  ranging  from  16%  to  24% — save  patrons 


many  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  because 
they  are  produced  by  using  the  best  feed  buys  on 
the  market  without  sacrificing  high  feed  quality. 
G.L.F.  Super  Feeds  are  designed  for  dairymen 
who  prefer  to  feed  a  fixed  formula,  high  in  fat, 
month  after  month. 

G.L.F.  30%  Dairy  Supplement  —high  in  protein 
and  fortified  with  imnenils  and  vitamins,  can 
be  mixed  with  ground  home-grown  oats,  barley 
or  corn  to  make  a  well-balanced,  economical 
dairy  feed  of  the  desired  protein  level. 
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Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Timely  Fertilizer  and 
Crop  Notes  B?/ 


George  II.  Serviss 


Did  you  plant  your  husking  corn  too 
thick,  too  thin,  or  use  too  little  ferti¬ 
lizer?  This  question  can  be  answered 
rather  accurately  when  husking  corn  is 
harvested  this  fall.  Several  ears  should 
be  selected  at  random  and  stored  in  a 
dry  place  until  they  become  thoroughly 
dry.  Then  they  should  be  weighed  and 
the  average  ear  weight  obtained. 

If  this  average  ear  weight  is  between 
0.50  and  0.60  pounds,  the  rate  of  plant¬ 
ing  was  correct.  If  the  ears  average 
heavier  than  0.60,  there  were  too  few 
corn  plants  per  acre  to  produce  the 
maximum  yield  for  the  fertility  level 
of  the  soil.  If  the  ears  average  smaller, 
there  were  too  many  plants  for  the 
fertility  level  of  the  soil  and  either  less 
seed  should  have  been  planted  or  more 
fertilizer  or  manure  applied. 

Borax  For  Apples 

The  outbreak  of  boron  deficiency  of 
apples  in  eastern  New  York  this  year 
will  probably  result  in  many  growers 


applying  borax  fertilizer  or  borate  this 
fall.  The  amount  of  borax  applied  on 
the  soil  (once  every  3  years)  varies 
with  tree  size,  diameter  being  taken 
12  inches  above  ground.  New  York 
recommendations  are:  %  to  21^”,  no 
application;  3t4”,  2  ounces;  5”,  4 
ounces;  7”,  6  ounces;  10”,  8  ounces; 
14”,  8  to  12  ounces;  15”  or  more  in 
diameter,  12  to  16  ounces. 

Grazing  Ladino  Late 

Recent  rains  have  greened  up  Ladino 
pastures  in  much  of  the  territory. 
Farmers  are  wondering  how  late  they 
may  graze  Ladino  without  injury  to  it. 
Our  personal  opinion  is  that  as  long  as 
there  is  good  growth  on  it,  no  harm 
will  result  from  grazing. 

Continued  close  grazing  that  leaves 
the  pasture  as  bare  as  a  billiard  ball  is 
quite  likely  to  result  in  winter  injury. 
It  it  well  to  let  it  go  into  the  winter 
with  some  growth  on  it,  but  this  does 
not  mean  prime  grazing  height. 


A  ‘‘Hoineinade'’’ 


Barn 


Th«  116'x36'  barn  and  silo  now  nearing 
completion.  A  combination  milk  house  and 
garage  will  be  erected  at  the  right 
of  the  silo  and  will  have  a 
feed  room  above  it. 


WHEN  Russell  Hurlburt  of  Etna, 
N.  Y.,  decided  that  the  farm 
needed  a  new  barn,  he  and  the  boys 
did  some  figuring  and  finally  decided 
to  build  it  themselves.  That  was  two 
years  ago,  and  the  barn  is  now  near¬ 
ing  completion.  Aside  from  two  car¬ 
penters  for  ten  days  and  about  $200 
for  mason  work,  all  the  work  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Hurlburt  and  the  older 
boys. 

The  barn  is  116  feet  long  and  36 
feet  wide.  The  first  floor  will  be  used  as 
a  pen  stable.  The  old  barn  will  be  re¬ 
paired  to  house  young  and  dry  stock. 

Because  there  was  little  timber  on 
the  farm,  all  lumber  was  purchased.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  •  Russell  estimates 
that  the  cash  cost  of  the  barn  is  about 
one-third  of  the  amount  a  contractor 

Russell  Hurlburt  (at  right)  and  his  four 
sons.  From  left  to  right:  Duane,  Jack, 
Mark  and  Gary. 


would  have  charged  for  erecting  it. 

The  hay  mow  is  clear  of  obstruc¬ 
tions.  When  the  first  floor  was  com¬ 
pleted,  a  rafter  pattern  was  made  on 
the  floor  and  arched  rafters  were  built 
up  by  nailing  and  bolting  together  five 
pieces  of  1”  by  5”  material.  The  rafters 
are  set  3  feet  apart. 

The  farm  consists  of  180  acres.  The 
herd  is  made  up  of  38  milkers  and 
about  25  young  and  dry  stock.  Russell 
is  a  grass  silage  enthusiast  but  he  likes 
to  grow  some  corn,  too.  Why?  He  says 
that  he  always  feeds  some  grass  silagq 
in  the  summer  and  wants  some  corn 
to  refill  the  silo. 

It  took  real  courage  to  tackle  a  job 
as  big  as  building  a  barn  with  rela¬ 
tively  little  experience.  But,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  money  saved,  Russell  and 
the  boys  should  have  a  feeling  of  real 
satisfaction  in  their  accomplishment. 
It  is  the  result  of  good  old  Yankee  in¬ 
genuity  and  hard  work. — H.L.C. 


The  choice,  naturally  mild  tobacco 
used  in  Prince  Albert  is  specially 
treated  to  insure  against  tongue 
bite.  And  the  humidor  top  keeps 
crimp  cut  Prince  Albert  fuesh  and 
full-flavored  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tin. 


// 


sa/^ 


''ieSSIR!  ITS 
CRIMP  etn’ 
PRiNCe  ALBERT  WITH 
ME  FOR  TONGUE' 
EASY  PIPE  COMFORT 
AND  RICHTAWNG 
SMOK/NG  JOY!" 


A/b&ff 

W  _ 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
VVTnsloii-Salem,  N.  C. 
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OTHER  TOBKCCO 


^  TUNE  IN  *‘aRAHD  OLE  OPRY’%  SATURDAY  NIGHTS  ON  NBC  ^ 


\NVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
—  ««.  rk  ’  C  ’2  Washington  St. 

kTWUQD  9  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Promni 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ALDEN  CO., 
132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39.  Mass. 
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THE  ATTACK  OIV  THE  A  &  P 

N  SEPTEMBER  18  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Justice  filed  suit  against  the  A  &  P  chain 
stores,  charging  a  monopoly  and  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws.  The  anti-trust  lawyers  asked  the 
courts  for  an  order  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the  stores 
and  the  manufacturing  facilities  of  the  company. 

The  action  against  the  A  &  B  is  in  line  with 
other  suits  which  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
brought  against  American  business  concerns,  in¬ 
cluding  the  DuPont  Company,  whose  many  products 
were  a  big  factor  in  helping  to  win  the  war  and 
have  added  tremendously  to  the  necessities  and  lux¬ 
uries  of  modern  living.  The  very  fact  that  some 
American  business  is  big  makes  possible  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  resulting  in  lower  prices  within  reach  of 
the  average  consumer. 

That  any  one  chain  store  has  a  monopoly  is  ab¬ 
surd  on  the  face  of  it.  Look  up  and  down  any  main 
street  in  America  and  note  the  competition  for  the 
consumer’s  business  and  dollar  among  the  chains 
themselves  and  the  independents.  There  is  no  more 
competitive  business  in  the  world  than  the  grocery 
business.  The  competition  among  chains,  one  with 
another  and  with  independent  groceries,  has  result¬ 
ed  in  a  tremendous  improvement  by  both  the  chains 
and  independents  in  the  attractiveness  of  stores,  in 
rapid  turnover  and  consequent  high  quality  of  pro¬ 
ducts  handled,  and  in  much  lower  prices  than  would 
be  possible  without  such  competition. 

Farm  people  have  a  special  interest  in  the  chains, 
for  not  only  do  farmers  patronize  them  in  large 
numbers  but  also  the  chain  stores  provide  a  huge 
market  for  farm  products. 

This  attack  by  the  Justice  Department  is  just 
one  more  attempt  to  put  the  chain  stores  out  of 
business.  For  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  tax 
them  so  heavily  that  they  could  no  longer  continue 
to  do  business.  In  common  with  most  other  busi¬ 
ness,  the  chains  are  to  be  criticized  because  they 
have  been  so  busy  improving  the  services  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  their  business  that  they  have  not  taken 
the  time  to  keep  their  public  informed  of  what  they 
are  doing, 

AN  IMPORTANT  DECISION 

N  SPITE  of  the  fact  that  we  have  many  big  cities 
here  in  these  northeastern  states,  the  records 
show  that  the  rural  voter — the  farmer,  villager  and 
the  small-city  resident — has  the  balance  of  power 
and  could  control  almost  every  election  if  all  would 
vote. 

But  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  even  in  presidential  years 
not  over  half  of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts 
turn  out  to  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  the  election 
workers,  the  labor  leaders,  and  the  political  bosses 
of  the  large  cities  spare  no  effort  to  get  out  almost 
all  of  the  voters.  And  so,  time  after  time,  the  can¬ 
didates  and  the  interests  of  the  rural  voters  go  down 
to  defeat. 

This  year,  especially  in  New  York  State,  you  will 
help  to  decide  issues  more  important  than  any  that 
you  have  been  called  upon  to  consider  in  years.  By 
your  vote  or  your  failure  to  vote  you  will  help  to 
decide  whether  we  will  continue  to  go  down  the 
road  to  socialism,  to  a  centralized  bureaucratic 
government,  to  a  welfare  state,  to  socialized  or 
state  medicine,  to  a  ruinous  national  debt  and  tax¬ 
ation,  leading  eventually  to  complete  loss  of  our 
liberties,  or  by  your  vote  you  will  help  America  to 
turn  back  from  the  road  to  ruin  and  take  the  right 
road  to  her  destiny. 

The  other  night  with  a  small  group  I  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  and  visit  with  Senator  John 
Foster  Dulles,  candidate  to  succeed  himself  as  U.  S. 
Senator  from  New  York  State.  Like  you,  I  am  fam¬ 
iliar  with  his  splendid  record  as  a  statesman.  So 
strongly  do  I  feel  about  the  need  of  electing  Dulles, 
that  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  editorial  experience 
that  I  have  suggested  to  our  readers  that  they  vote 
for  a  candidate.  And  I  am  suggesting  such  a  vote 
now  not  for  or  against  the  men  themselves  but  be¬ 


cause  policies  are  involved  which  may  materially 
affect  the  very  foundations  of  America. 

Senator  John  Poster  Dulles  stands  for  those  prin¬ 
ciples  that  you  and  I  were  taught  when  we  were 
young  and  grew  up  with,  the  principles  that  made 
this  country  great  and  have  given  generations  of 
our  young  people  more  opportunity  to  show  their 
stuff  than  the  people  of  any  other  country  or  any 
other  age  have  ever  had.  Not  only  does  the  Senator 
stand  for  these  principles,  but  his  long  experience 
as  a  statesman  will  enable  him  to  make  these  poli¬ 
cies  effective. 

Dulles  stands  for  thrift,  both  in  individuals  and 
in  government;  for  hard  work,  for  personal  initi¬ 
ative  and  responsibility,  for  the  individual  and  his 
organizations  doing  the  job  themselves  instead  of 
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The  words  “Opened  by  Mistake” 
should  be  indelibly  printed  on  many 
mouths. — Ithaca  Rotary  News. 
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asking  so  much  of  government.  In  short,  John 
Foster  Dulles  stands  for  good  sound  Americanism 
and  is  emphatically  opposed  to  statism,  socialism, 
communism,  and  all  the  other  “isms”  that  time  and 
again  have  ruined  other  countries  and  will  ruin  ours 
if  we  let  them  get  control. 

VOTE  «'NO” 

IF  you  live  in  New  York  State,  turn  to  Page  11 
■^■and  read  the  eight  proposed  amendments  and  the 
three  propositions  that  will  be  on  your  election  ballot 
this  fall. 

We  have  indicated  how  we  would  vote  on  each 
of  the  amendments  and  the  propositions.  I  cannot 
over-emphasize  the  importance  of  defeating  the 
propositions  for  boijding  the  State  for  more  millions 
of  dollars  for  subsidies  for  public  housing.  These 
propositions  are  decidedly  socialistic  and  they  go 
another  long  step  toward  committing  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  taxpayers  to  pay  for  something  that  is 
not  necessary. 

ALFALFA  EXPERIENCE 

ON  OUR  PLACE  we  have  four  or  five  acres  that 
were  originally  seeded  to  a  mixture  which  in¬ 
cluded  alfalfa  and  Ladino.  It  has  been  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  alfalfa  has  stooled  out  and 
crowded  out  the  other  grasses  so  that  this  dry  year, 
four  years  after  seeding,  we  have  cut  two  good 
stands  of  clear  alfalfa  and  there  is  another  one 
ready  if  we  decide  to  cut  it. 

On  farms  where  alfalfa  will  grow  well,  it  is  fool¬ 
ish,  in  my  opinion,  to  bother  with  almost  any  other 
legume  for  hay.  Incidentally,  it  does  no  harm  to 
let  the  third  or  fourth  cutting  of  alfalfa  go  back 
on  the  land.  In  fact,  it  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  even  a  legume  takes  something  from  the 
oil,  and  one  cannot  continue  to  remove  crop  after 
crop  without  restoring  an  equal  amount  of  plant 
food  in  the  form  of  commercial-  fertilizer  and 
manure. 

WOMEN  FAUMER.S 

HE  WOMAN’S  Council  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Commerce  is  conducting  a  study 
on  women  who  have  succeeded  in  farming.  This 
Council,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Jane  H. 
Todd,  has  already  been  of  immense  help  to  many 
women  in  telling  them  how  to  market  home  pro¬ 
ducts  and  how  to  establish  a  business  of  their  own. 

If  you  know  of  women  who  run  their  own  farms 
or  who  have  charge  of  one  whole  phase  of  farming. 


such  as  poultry,  write  and  tell  us  about  them,  what 
they  do,  how  they  do  it,  and  how  they  got  started. 
This  material  will  be  used  to  help  other  women. 

I^IILK  FOR  HEALTH 

r\  AIRYMEN  HAVE  organized  and  incorporated 
^  an  association  called  “Milk  For  Health,  Inc.” 
for  the  simple  and  important  purpose  of  increasing 
the  sales  of  milk.  The  cost  to  the  farmer  is  1  cent 
per  hundredweight,  or  only  about  $12  a  year  for  an 
average  twenty-cow  herd;  less  of  course  for  a  small¬ 
er  herd.  The  cost  to  the  farmer  is  indeed  small  com¬ 
pared  to  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  increasing 
fluid  milk  sales. 

Every  successful  business  of  any  size  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  built  on  advertising.  The  dairyman  has  the 
best  food  in  the  world.  Scientists  and  dieticians  are 
urging  that  more  and  more  milk  be  used  to  main¬ 
tain  health.  In  other  words,  dairjnnen  have  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  to  advertise.  The  danger  of  sur¬ 
plus  is  with  us  again  and  will  grow  greater  in  years 
to  come  unless  consumption  can  be  maintained  and 
increased.  Advertising  milk  is  just  plain  common 
sense  and  good  business. 

Ask  your  county  agricultural  agent  or  write 
to  Milk  for  Health,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  an  agreement  blank. 

ANOTHER  A.A.  CALIFORNIA  TOLR! 

ANY  READERS  have  written  to  me  to  know 
whether  there  will  be  another  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  conducted  tour  this  coming  winter.  Several 
of  the  letters  have  come  from  persons  who  went  on 
last  winter’s  tour,  and  one  and  all  of  them  speak  of 
the  wonderful  time  they  had  and  how  much  they 
would  like  to  go  again. 

Well,  I  can  now  announce  that  we  are  going  to 
have  another  tour  this  winter,  and  it  will  again  be 
conducted  by  our  very  popular  tour  escort,  Mr.  V.  L. 
BeDell,  general  agent  of  the  passenger  department 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  Mr.  BeDell’s  plans 
for  the  tour  are  not  yet  complete,  but  I  can  say 
that  it  will  be  a  marvelous  trip,  even  better  than 
the  last  one.  Plans  include  the  best  features  of  our 
1949  tour,  plus  a  3-day  stop  at  the  fabulous  Hotel 
Del  Coronado  at  Coronado  Beach  in  California,  a 
trip  into  Mexico,  and  a  day’s  visit  to  the  Grand 
Canyon,  the  world’s  most  awe-inspiring  sight. 

Full  details  of  the  tour  will  be  published  in  our 
next  issue.  If  you’re  taking  a  trip  this  winter,  I  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  wait  for  this  announcement  before  mak¬ 
ing  definite  plans.  This  will  be  another  of  those 
friendly,  delightful  trips,  packed  with  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  fascinating  sightseeing,  and  comfortable,  care¬ 
free  traveling  for  which  American  Agriculturist 
tours  are  famous.  Remember  the  dates — next  Feb¬ 
ruary  18  to  March  12! 

NO  SPEAKERS 

HY  will  those  who  plan  programs  for  meet¬ 
ings  insist  on  putting  on  too  many  speakers  so 
that  there  is  hardly  ever  any  time  for  real  round¬ 
table  discussions?  One  of  the  best  meetings  I  have 
attended  in  a  long  time  was  one  where  there  were 
no  speakers  at  all.  There  were  men  there  who  knew 
their  business  and  what  they  were  talking  about, 
but  they  confined  themselves  to  answering  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  audience. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNLT 

YOUNG  COUPLE  have  a  child  addicted  to 
swearing.  Striving  to  purge  his  vocabulary,  the 
neighbors  promised  the  boy  his  heart’s  desire,  a 
rabbit,  if  he  would  promise  to  reform. 

The  deal  was  made,  the  boy  stopped  cussing,  and 
became  the  owner  of  a  fine  bunny.  When  company 
came  to  the  house  one  day  he  ran  to  the  hutch  to 
fetch  his  prize  for  exhibition.  Just  as  he  brought  it 
triumphantly  into  the  living  room  it  delivered  itself 
of  a  litter  of  tiny  rabbits.  The  boy  took  one  startled 
look  and  gasped: 

“Cripes!  The  d - thing  is  falling  apart!” 
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AA^s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

/ 

MILK:  Total  U.  S.  Milk  production  for  ’49  will  be  about  117  billion  pounds, 
compared  with  115.5  billion  pounds  last  year.  Dairy  cow  numbers 
are  leveling  off  and  January  1  figures  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  Many  northeastern  farmers  are  short  of  hay.  If  you  have  this  prob¬ 
lem,  now  is  the  time  to  figure  out  the  answer.  See  page  9. 

In  New  York,  progress  is  being  made  in  “Milk  for  Health,”  a  dairymen’s  or¬ 
ganization  to  publicize  and  advertise  milk.  Over  half  the  dairymen  in  the  State 
have  signified  their  desire  to  give  their  financial  support  to  the  program. 

tariff  CUTS:  Tariff  cuts  under  reciprocal  trade  agreement  are  likely 

to  hurt  farmers.  The  purpose  of  cuts  being  engineered 
by  President  and  State  Department  is  to  stimulate  imports  so  foreign  countries 
can  buy  more  goods  from  us.  The  “fly  in  the  ointment”  is  that  tariffs  on 
farm  products  are  always  slashed  more  than  tariffs  on  industrial  products.  Also, 
it  is  charged  that  some  foreign  governments  make  tariff  cuts,  and  then  make 
them  ineffective  by  import  quotas  or  license  requirements. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  has  given  up  power  to  review  or  approve  reciprocal 
trade  agreements.  President  has  undisputed  authority  to  cut  tariffs  by  50%  in 
return  for  concessions  from  other  countries.  While  many  farmers  approve  the 
principle  of  increased  international  trade,  they  believe  all  groups — not  farmers 
alone— should  share  temporary  losses. 

RERlTCINi;  IXISTS;  Farm  cost  accounts  in  New  York  State  show  that 

bushels  of  corn  for  grain  per  hour  of  work  in¬ 
creased  from  .38  in  1917  to  2.38  in  1947.  Drastic  reduction  in  Work  required  to 
grow  grain  corn  is  big  reason  for  increase  in  this  crop.  Labor  required  for  sil¬ 
age  corn  averaged  45  hours  per  acre  in  1915  and  dropped  to  22  hours  per  acre 
in  1947.  More  and  better  machinery  is  the  answer.  If  figures  on  your  farm  are 
higher,  careful  planning  can  reduce  your  home-grown  feed  costs. 

<fOOD  TIIARF:  Midwest  farmers  are  selling  corn  to  government  for 

uround  $1.40  a  bushel  and  storing  much  of  it  on  the 
farm.  Then  they  are  buying  corn  on  the  open  market  at  around  $1.00  a  bushel 
to  feed  their  livestock! 

Price  support  losses  by  government  for  first  six  months  of  1949  were  about 
$600,000,000.  By  products,  losses  figured  at  June  prices  were:  potatoes,  $203 
million;  corn,  $99  million;  eggs,  $81  million;  flax  seed,  $75  million;  wheat,  $56 
million;  cotton,  $36  million;  peanuts,  $23  million;  plus  small  losses  on  wool,  peas, 
beans,  barley,  tobacco  and  sorghums. 

APPLF:  SUPPORT:  Government  plans  to  buy  apples  in  important 

growing  areas  for  use  in  school  lunches.  Amount 
to  be  purchased  and  price  to  be  paid  have  not  been  announced. 

RESEARUll:  Farm  research  is  forging  ahead  rapidly  as  a  result  of  com- 
bined  attack  on  particular  problems  by  several  scientists. 
For  example,  a  program  for  higher  yields  per  acre  of  a  particular  crop  is 
studied  by  experts  in  soils  and  fertilizers,  plant  breeding,  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing  and  agronomy.  The  plan  is  getting  results. 

FARAI  PROGRAAI:  Debate  continues  in  Congress  over  new  farm  leg- 

islation.  The  Anderson  Bill,  generally  expected  to 
pass  with  some  changes,  contains  some  of  the  features  of  the  Aiken  Law, 
scheduled  to  become  effective  January  1  unless  new  legislation  takes  its  place. 
The  fundamental  difference  between  two  opposing  groups  is  question  of  low 
versus  high  support  levels.  The  Anderson  Bill  is  supposed  to  be  a  compromise. 
Those  favoring  high-level,  rigid  price  supports  will  try  to  change  it  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  Those  favoring  flexible  low-level  supports  will  oppose  them.  Brannan 
Plan  is  far  from  dead.  It  will  not  be  passed  this  year,  but  it  will  be  very  much 
alive  in  1950. 


About  this  time  ’most  ev’ry  fall 
my  poor  old  neighbor  starts  to 
bawl  about  the  kind  of  year  we’ve 
had,  somehow  he  always  thinks  it’s 
bad.  His  speech  would  make  an  ama¬ 
teur  believe  our  crops  had  failed  for 
sure;  it  makes  no  diff’rence  how 
much  rain  has  fallen  on  our  fields 
of  grain,  you’ll  surely  hear  my  neigh¬ 
bor  cry,  it’s  either  been  too  wet  or 
dry;  and  if  we  had  the  right  amount, 
he  screams  it  came  too  late  to  count. 
If  he  can  not  find  any  fact  about  the 
weather  to  attack,  then  he  discusses 
his  great  fear  that  we’ve  been  ruined 
by  bugs  this  year. 

The  funny  thing  about  the  guy  is 
that,  however  loud  his  cry,  his  crops 
are  always  twice  as  good  as  others 
in  the  neighborhood.  He’s  got  so 
much  machinery  his  work  gets  done 
when  it  should  be;  his  terraces  and 
contoured  rows  save  water  for  the 
stuff  he  grows,  he  fertilizes  ev’ry 
crop  and  uses  chemicals  to  stop  the 
v^eeds  and  insects  in  his  fields  so  they  don’t  cut  down  on  his  yields.  Then  why 
<loes  he  complain  and  groan?  I  think  that  if  the  truth  were  known  he  secretly 
'vould  like  to  be  a  poor  but  rested  man  like  me. 
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This  Month: 

1.  Keeping  cows  quieter  at 
milking  time. 

2.  A  quick  way  to  clean  the 
crankcase. 

3.  A  new  kind  of  grease. 

4.  A  free  booklet  with  some 
unusual  information. 


Keeping  cows  quieter 
at  milking  time. 


This  is  the  month  when  the  weather 
starts  to  get  a  little  bite  in  it. 

And  as  always,  the  chilly  weather 
sends  those  pesky  flies  scurrying  into 
the  barn.  Bothering  and  pestering  cat¬ 
tle.  Making  your  cows  switch  and  fuss. 

That’s  why  we  suggest  that  every 
morning  and  every  night  (right  at  milk¬ 
ing  time)  you  spray  your  herd  with 
quick-acting  Gulf  Livestock  Spray. 

For  this  spray  kills  the  flies  and  insects 
enveloped  in  its  mist.  Keeps  many 
others  away  with  its  repellent  action. 

Used  as  directed,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
will  not  spoil  milk.  Has  no  strong  odor 
or  taste.  Will  not  burn  or  blister  healthy 
cattle.  Usual  price  only  $1.49  a  gallon. 


A  quick  way  to 
clean  the  crankcase. 


Here  it  is,  step  by  step:  1.  Run  the 
motor  until  the  oil  is  warm.  2.  Stop  motor 
and  drain  oil.  3.  Replace  drain  plug  and 
fill  crankcase  about  %  full  with  Gulflube 
Motor  Oil— the  regular  grade,  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  engine. 

Now  run  the  motor  at  moderate  speed 
for  four  minutes.  Drain  again  and  refill 


with  fresh  Gulflube  Motor  Oil.  Take* 
maybe  10  minutes  in  all. 


Starting  now,  you  can  do  all  your  greas¬ 
ing  with  just  one  grease— a  new  kind  of 
grease  called  Gulf  All-Purpose  Grease. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  grease  job 
comes  up,  this  grease  will  do  it.  Any¬ 
thing,  everything  from  preventing  rust 
on  machinery  to  greasing  tractor  dis¬ 
tributor  shafts. 

That  means  you  only  need  to  store 
one  can  of  grease.  Also  means  that  you’ll 
be  using  a  grease  you  can  really  count 
on— for  Gulf  All-Purpose  Grease  has 
passed  every  test  in  the  book.  It  took  4 
whole  years  to  develop.  Ask  any  Gulf 
Dealer  about  it. 


4  A  free  booklet  with 
•  some  unusual  information. 


We’ve  done  quite  a  bit 

of  talking  in  the  past 
about  Gulf’s  free  Farm 
Tractor  Guide  —  and 
how  it  can  help  you  run 
your  tractor  much  more 
efficiently. 

But  we’ve  never  told 
you  of  some  of  the  other  worthwhile  in¬ 
formation  you’ll  find  in  this  booklet.  For 
example,  you’ll  find  a  chart  showing  the 
capacity  of  cisterns  —  the  quantity  of 
seed  required  for  an  acre— the  capacity 
of  silos,  etc. 

Might  be  wise  to  have  a  couple  of 
copies  of  this  book  around.  It’s  free — 
just  mail  the  coupon. 


—  —  —  —  —  __  _  _ 

I  To  Gulf  Form  Aids 

I  Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Po. 

,  Send  me  (FREE)  Gulf’s  “Farm  Tractor 
I  Guide.” 

I  Nome _ 


Address _ 

Type  of  Tractor 


(534)  6 
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Shreds  the 
Toughest  Manure 


for  EVEN 

SPREADING 


It’s  the  MASSEY-HARRIS  SPREADER 


The  Massey-Harris  Spreader  is 
built  to  handle  even  tough,  mat¬ 
ted  bedding  ...  to  tear  it  apart  for 
even,  uniform  spreading.  It’s  a  fast 
operating  spreader  that  pays  its  own 
way  with  richer  soil  .  .  .  better  crops 
.  .  .  greater  profits. 

Loading  is  easy.  The  new,  low- 
slung  body  cuts  the  extra  work  out 
of  loading  .  .  .  makes  a  speedier  job 
of  it.  You  make  every  trip  to  the 
field  count.  The  flared  sides  of  the 
big,  sturdy  box  let  you  pile  it  on! 

Out  in  the  field,  the  Massey-Harris 
can’t  be  beat  for  fast,  efficient  un¬ 
loading.  Staggered  cylinder  teeth 
do  a  complete  job  of  shredding  .  .  . 
feed  an  even  flow  to  the  distributor 
.  .  .  two  piece  auger  spreads  the 
manure  in  a  wide,  even  blanket. 
Ends  of  cylinder  are  protected  from 


clogging  or  wrapping.  No  exposed 
gears. 

Control  levers  are  convenient  .  .  . 
easy  to  reach.  Powerful,  effective 
drive  moves  angle  slat  apron  .  .  . 
carries  manure  to  the  beaters  at  a 
smooth,  regular  speed.  With  a  choice 
of  five  adjustments,  you  can  spread 
just  as  heavy  or  light  as  you  want. 

Years  of  service  are  built  into  the 
acid-resistant  wood  box.  Husky 
frame  stands  the  jar  and  jolts  of  fast 
hauling  with  heavy  loads  over  frozen 
ground.  Screw-type  jack  hitch  makes 
hookups  faster  .  .  .  safer  .  .  .  easier. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer.  Let 
him  give  you  all  the  facts  about 
Massey-Harris  Spreaders.  He’ll  be 
glad  to  tell  you  about  the  complete 
line  of  modern  Massey-Harris  farm 
equipment.  For  free  folder  on  ma¬ 
nure  spreaders,  mail  coupon  below. 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 
Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.,  Dept.  j.gS 

Please  send  FREE  copy  of  latest  folder  on  Manure  Spreaders. 


NAME  (Please  Print) - 

TOWN . - . — . 

COUNTY..... - - - 


....R.F.D . . 

...STATE . . . . 


noH’ 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Apriculturist. 


DRAINS  CELLARS,  CISTERNS 
WASH  TRAYS,  PONDS,  etc. 

LiABAWCO  Pump  has  l.OOl  year  'round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  1800  GPH. 
30’  high.  Uses  %  to  %  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clogl 

Po.stpaid  if  Cash  yrfth  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  60a 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  (C  Cl) 

Belle  Mead  2,  New  Jersey. 


UNADILLA 
•  •  SILOS  •  • 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Xew  England  Dairymen 
Grow  Greener  Pastnres 


IN  commenting  on  the  results  of  the 
New  England  Green  Pastures  Con¬ 
test  in  the  July  15  issue  of  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Journal,  Ford  S.  Prince  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire  says 
in  part: 

“A  summary  of  the  methods  of  the 
New  Hampshire  winners  in  1947,  and 
of  the  top  men  in  the  New  England 
program  in  1948,  indicates  that  these 
people  have  many  practices  in  common. 
So  many  in  fact,  that  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  new  pattern  which  is  emerg¬ 
ing. 

“For  example,  the  18  winners  last 
year  carrying  52  cows  on  the  average 
with  28  head  of  young  stock,  had  but 
26  acres  of  permanent  pasture  which 
was  used  altogether  for  pasture  for 
young  stock  and  dry  cows.  One  or  two 
of  these  men  had  quite  a  lot  of  such 
pasture,  but  most  of  them  had  no  so- 
called  permanent  pasture,  using  field 
land  entirely,  both  for  the  milking  herd 
and  young  animals.  Field  land  is 
usually  in  a  higher  state  of  fertility, 
has  a  greater  carrying  capacity,  can  be 
handled  with  modern  machinery,  and 
reseeded  whenever  the  farmer  feels  it 
is  advisable.  Less  fencing  is  required, 
clipping  and  other  desirable  manage¬ 
ment  practices  can  be  instituted,  and 
the  balanced  sods  are'  usually  more 
palatable  and  produce  better  through 
the  summer  months  than  in  the  per¬ 
manent  pasture.  The  trend,  then,  is 
toward  a  more  intensive  pasture  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  new  pattern. 

Laclino  the  Keystone 

“Another  significant  thing  these 
farms  have  in  common  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Ladino  clover.  Without  Ladino, 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  would  have  been 
a  Green  Pastures  program.  It  is  at  the 
center  of  this  new  pasture  pattern,  and 
the  success  of  the  pattern  depends 
largely  on  the  successful  seeding  and 
management  of  Ladino. 

“The  virtues  of  Ladino  clover  have 
been  extolled  by  many  people.  Its 
particular  virtue  in  this  pasture  system 
is  its  relatively  high  productivity  in 
midsummer,  when  all  grasses  go 
through  more  or  less  of  a  period  of 
rest.  This  is  the  short  pasture  period 
which  has  been  pointed  out  for  many 
years,  but  to  avoid  which  very  little 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  field 
until  Ladino  was  introduced. 

“This  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  interest  that  has  developed 
in  Ladino,  but  there  are  others.  One 
potent  one  is  that  it  is  adapted  to  our 
long  grassland  rotations.  It  competes 
with  and  persists  several  years  in  mix¬ 
tures  with  the  large  grasses  like 
smooth  Brome  and  timothy,  which  are 
more  productive  than  some  of  the  finer 
but  very  common  bents  and  blue- 
grasses. 

M«r©  Fertilizer  Used 

“A  third  point  is  the  greater  depen¬ 
dence  these  men  are  constantly  placing 
on  plant  food.  The  average  farm  in 
this  group  used  500  pounds  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  per  acre,  or  1,200  pounds  per 
animal  unit.  Four  hundred  pounds  of 
this  fertilizer  consisted  of  superphos¬ 
phate,  distributed  largely  under  gov¬ 
ernment  programs.  The  remaining 
800  pounds  represented  actual  fertilizer 
purchases,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  complete  fertilizer,  or  of  a  phos¬ 
phorus-potash  mixture  without  nitro¬ 
gen. 

“There  was  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  top  men  in  this 
Green  Pastures  Contest  as  to  the  effect 
of  nitrogen  on  the  longevity  of  Ladino. 
Some  felt  that  it  caused  undue  stimu¬ 
lation  of  the  grasses,  hence  they  with¬ 
held  the  nitrogen  until  the  latter  years 


of  the  rotation  when  the  Ladino  had 
“thinned  out”  for  other  reasons. 
Others  used  manure  for  top-dressing, 
or  complete  fertilizers,  without  any 
apparent  effect  on  the  stand,  although 
it  is  general  practice  to  omit  the  nitro¬ 
gen  during  the  first  two  years  or  so  in 
the  life  of  the  stand  when  the  Ladino 
does  form  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  forage  growth. 

Potash  Important 

“While  there  were  obvious  differ¬ 
ences  in  their  regard  for  nitrogen, 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  in 
respect  to  their  attitude  toward  potash. 
Several  of  these  top  men  purchased 
potash  and  applied  it  with  manure  and 
superphosphate,  thus  recognizing  the 
high  need  of  Ladino  for  this  substance. 
Others  concentrated  on  purchasing  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  an  0-1-1  ratio  like  an  0-14- 
14  or  0-20-20,  and  on  the  older  stands, 
when  the  grasses  occupy  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  sward,  the  most  common 
ratio  of  fertilizer  purchased  was  of  a 
1-2-2  character,  typified  by  a  5-10-10 
or  an  8-16-16,  and  some  went  even  to  a 
1-1-1  ratio. 

“The  most  universal  thing  about  the 
fertilizer  procedures  of  these  men  was 
their  belief  in  the  need  for  annual  top¬ 
dressing.  This  places  these  pastures 
and  haylands  on  the  same  basis  as 
fields  producing  cash  crops,  which  are 
always  heavily  fertilized  in  this  area, 
and  while  there  were  variations  in  ma¬ 
terials  used,  in  time  and  number  of 
applications  and  balance  of  nutrients, 
this  one  thing  was  outstanding — some 
fertilizer  every  year. 

Management 

“Another  significant  point  in  com¬ 
mon  among  these  men  is  the  tendency 
toward  good  pasture  management. 
Rotational  grazing  is  the  rule.  There 
was  some  variation  in  relative  size  of 
fields.  Usually  these  are  sized  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  herd  so  that  a  field  will  be 
pastured  one  week  and  rested  the 
other  three  weeks  out  of  the  month. 

“The  mowing  machine  is  regarded  as 
a  necessary  tool  in  pasture  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  used  to  clip  weeds,  to  cut 
back  the  grasses,  and  keep  them 
vegetative  and  for  cutting  the  spring 
surplus.  Clipping  is  usually  done  just 
after  the  cows  have  grazed  an  area,  to 
improve  the  pasture  for  the  next  period 
of  feeding. 

“These  18  men  depended  more  upon 
Ladino  pastures  than  upon  emergency 
crops  or  those  that  had  been  used  as 
nurse  crops.  From  an  acreage  point  of 
view,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  area 
pastured  consisted  either  of  rotation 
pastures  or  new  seedings  for  them,  and 
less  than  10  per  cent  were  in  nurse  or 
emergency  crops.  Thirteen  of  the  men 
pastured  oats,  which  had  been  used 
principally  as  a  companion  crop  for 
new  sfeedings;  eight  men  seeded  some 
Sudan  grass  or  Japanese  millet  for 
pasture,  and  six  of  the  18  used  rye  or 
wheat  for  late  fall  or  early  spring 
grazing. 

“To  achieve  the  highest  success  with 
this  new  pattern,  some  of  the  land  in 
Ladino  must  be  cut  for  grass  silage 
or  hay  so  there  will  be  abundant  sum¬ 
mer  pasture  from  second  crops.  Usual¬ 
ly,  because  of  adverse  haying  weather 
in  early  June,  this  means  making  grass 
silage.  That  these  New  England  top 
men  recognize  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  16  of  the  18  made  some  grass 
silage,  while  eight  of  them  made  grass 
silage,  exclusively.  Getting  the  firs 
crop  off  early  in  June  takes  it  at  a  time 
when  it  has  maximum  balanced  foo 
value,  and  insures  excellent  win  er 
forage  as  well  as  better  summe 
pasture.” 
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Milk  Hearings  Drag! 


I  OR  OVER  a  week,  witnesses 
have  been  testifying  in  be¬ 
half  of  several  proposals  for 
a  new  Class  I  milk  formula 
for  the  New  York  City  mar¬ 
ket.  At  one  time  it  was  expected  that 
the  hearings  would  close  in  New  York 
City  on  October  7,  but  as  we  go  to 
press,  one  representative  of  dairymen 
who  has  attended  a  number  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  says  that  no  one  knows  when  the 
hearings  will  be  ended. 


The  testimony  given  by  a  group  in¬ 
cluding  District  50,  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  and  several  dairy  cooperatives  has 
slowed  things  up  considerably.  Without 
proposing  a  definite  formula,  these 
groups  have  been  recommending  the 
inclusion  of  cost  of  productior  plus  23 
cents  a  cwt.  In  his  testimony,  L.  C. 
Cunningham  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  suggested  the  possibility 
that  such  a  formula  would  price  milk 
right  out  of  the  market! 

The  proposal  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  Price  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  two  years  ago  has 
been  explained  at  each  hearing  by  a 
member  of  the  committee.  The  pro¬ 
posal  of  this  committee  is  for  a  for¬ 
mula  based  on  the  general  price  level, 
the  amount  of  surplus  milk  in  various 
seasons  of  the  year  (when  surplus  was 
very  high,  prices  would  be  lower)  and 


a  fall  price  high  enough  to  encourage 
fall  milk  production. 

Also  at  these  hearings  Dr.  Young, 
economist  of  the  Metropolitan  Milk 
Producers  Bargaining  Agency,  has  ex¬ 
plained  the  proposal  made  by  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  and  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  While  based  on  the  Milk  Shed 
Committee’s  proposal,  this  foimula 
does  give  some  weight  to  production 
costs. 

The  testimony  of  the  group  of  which 
District  50  is  a  member,  especially  at 
the  Syracuse  hearing,  was  distinctly 
annoying  to  some  busy  dairymen  who 
had  taken  the  time  to  come  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  to  give  their  testimony.  Original¬ 
ly,  they  made  plans  to  come  September 
27,  but  were  put  off.  They  did  come 
October  3  and  had  to  stay  over  until 
the  4th.  These  men  had  kept  cost  ac¬ 
counts  and  were  prepared  to  show  that 
1948  was  a  good,  fair  year  on  which 
to  base  any  new  Class  I  formula. 

One  conclusion  which  cannot  be 
avoided  is  that  government  procedure 
is  at  best  very  slow.  Before  the  hear¬ 
ings  started,  it  seemed  that  ample  time 
had  been  provided  for  everyone  to  pre¬ 
sent  any  pertinent  facts.  In  spite  of 
that,  the  hearings  dragged;  and  after 
they  are  concluded,  no  one  will  know 
how  much  time  will  elapse  before  a 
price  formula  amendmenl  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  dairymen. 


ISO  DIVORCE! 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


tern  could  not  have  been  bad,  because 
we  have  built  up  in  New  York  State 
the  largest  State  Grange  in  the  country, 
one  of  the  largest  Farm  Bureaus  in 
America,  and  some  of  the  largest  co¬ 
operative  organizations  in  the  world. 

If  the  separation  is  forced  by  out¬ 
siders — and  now  there  is  grave  danger 
that  it  will  be — what  will  be  the  result  ? 
Well,  if  the  Farm  Bureaus  are  forced 
to  be  separate  organizations,  their 
membership  fees  will  have  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  materially  if  they  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  effective.  Also,  in  order  to 
continue  to  be  of  help  to  farmers  and 
to  obtain  necessary  funds,  Farm  Bur¬ 
eaus  might  be  forced  more  and  more 
into  business,  and  if  they  had  to  pull 
their  punches  because  of  having  some 
product  to  sell,  their  splendid  work  for 
farmers  could  be  much  less  effective 
than  it  is  now  when  they  are  giving 
their  full  time  to  the  public  problems 
which  so  materially  affect  the  farmer’s 
economic  and  social  welfare. 

If  Farm  Bureaus  are  forced  to  com¬ 
pete  with  existing  business  and  with 
farmers’  cooperatives  already  on  the 
job  and  doing  good  work,  it  may  result 
in  misunderstanding  and  lack  of  coop¬ 
eration  with  other  organizations.  The 
existing  good  cooperation  in  New  York 
State  has  always  found  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  like  those  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Board,  standing  together  unani¬ 
mously  on  many  different  issues.  This 
has  resulted  in  some  of  the  best  farm 
laws  in  New  York  State  and  in  other 
benefits  unequalled  elsewhere. 

A  fourteen-man  committee  of  the 
best  known  and  responsible  men  in  the 
state,  representing  county  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  executive  committees,  unanimous¬ 
ly  passed  the  following  resolution  last 
June  15: 

“That  this  committee  of  fourteen 
agrees  that  it  considers  the  present  op¬ 
erating  relationship  between  the  ex¬ 
tension  service  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  practically  ideal.  It  feels 
that  the  original  plans  of  the  founders 
and  of  those  leaders  who  have  helped 
to  establish  -and  mold  the  policies  and 
plans  down  through  the  past  thirty- 


five  years  have  developed  a  workable, 
acceptable  and  thoroughly  desirable 
system. 

“The  committee  further  believes  that 
this  system,  whereby  local  people  ex¬ 
ercise  control,  should  be  kept  as  intact 
as  possible.”  • 

That  says  it!  The  good  results  that 
have  come  from  a  thirty-five  years’ 
working  relationship  between  the  ex¬ 
tension  service  and  Farm  Bureaus  in 
New  York  StatQ  speak  for  themselves. 
New  York  farm  organization  leaders 
and  members  want  to  keep  the  present 
set-up. 

—  A.A.  — 

GLF  AIVXIJAL  MEETING 

HE  ANNUAL  meeting  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  GLF  Exchange  will  be 
held  October  27  and  28  at  the  Armory 
in  Syracuse.  The  meeting  will  start  at 
noon  on  Thursday  and  will  end  at  noon 
on  Friday. 

The  business  session  of  the  GLF  will 
start  promptly  at  3:30  p.m.  Thursday. 
In  the  evening  there  will  be  entertain¬ 
ment  by  a  group  of  performers  from 
radio  station  WLS  of  Chicago.  The 
business  session  will  be  finished  Friday 
forenoon. 

There  will  be’ no  outside  speakers  but 
reports  of  GLF  business  will  be  given 
to  delegates  by  GLF  personnel. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  farm  ex¬ 
hibits  designed  to  show  GLF  services 
as  they  actually  operate  on  northeast¬ 
ern  farms. 

—  A.A.  — 

PLAN  1950  BOSTON  SHOW 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  < 
Poultry  Exposition,  Inc.,  January  18 
to  22,  1950,  was  date  chosen  for  the 
102nd  Boston  Show.  Officers  reelected 
were:  Thomas  Leavitt,  president; 

Gardner  A.  Whitney,  vice  president 
and  treasurer;  Leavitt  C.  Parsons, 
clerk;  Paul  Ives,  chairman  of  the  show 
committee.  Directors  are  the  officers 
and:  Andrew  Christie,  Rhea  Stockwell- 
Hull,  Harriman  A.  Reardon,  Hugh 
Thompson,  Harold  Tompkins  and  Wm. 
Rankin. 


NOW  you  can  get 
MORTON’S  SUGAR  CURE 


Take  your  pick!  If  you  like  a  cure  that  puts  a  rich,  old-fashioned 
smoke  flavor  into  your  meat,  get  Morton’s  Regular  Sugar  Cure.  If 
you  prefer  to  smoke  the  meat  yourself  —  or  do  not  want  smoke 
flavor  —  get  Morton’s  Sugar  Cure  without  smoke.  Your  dealer  can 
supply  both  kinds.  Choose  either  one  —  you’re  sure  of  mild,  deli¬ 
ciously  cured  meat. 


It^s^Easy  to  Cure  Better^Tastingj^  Longer-Keeping 
Hams  the  Safer,  Surer  Morton  Way 


1  START  THE  CURE  INSIDE.  Dis- 

solve  Morton’s  Tender-Quick  in 
water  and  pump  along  the  bones. 
This  fast  curing  pickle  helps  pre- 
,vent  bone  taint,  undercured  spots. 


RUB  THE  OUTSIDE  WITH  MOR¬ 
TON'S  SUGAR  CURE,  whichstrikes 
in,  curing  toward  the  center.  This 
assures  a  uniform,  thorough  cure, 
delicious  flavor  from  rind  to  bone. 


You’ll  get  more  enjoyment,  more  good  eating 
when  you  cure  your  meat  the  Morton  Way. 
It  brings  out  all  the  natural  flavor,  improves 
color.  And  it’s  so  easy  —  because  every  Mor¬ 
ton  product  is  ready-mixed,  ready  to  use.  No 
undercured  spots.  No  waste. 
Try  the  surer,  easier  Morton 
Way.  It’s  preferred  by  more 
than  a  million  farm  families. 

MEAT  CURING  BOOK  10c 

Write  for  this  valuable  meat¬ 
curing  book.  200  pictures.  Easy 
directions  on  how  to  butcher 
and  cure.  Send  only  lOt*. 

WORCESTER  SALT  CO. 

40  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Cure  your  meat  the  improved 

MORTON 


Write  for  this  Valuable  FREE  Folder 


Shows  New,  Easy  Way  To  Cure  Boneless  Hams  and  Shoulders 

Now  you  can  cure  boneless  hams  and  shoulders  at 
home !  Ready  to  eat  in  12  to  14  days.  So  easy  to 
slice.  Mild  delicious  flavor.  Free  folder  gives  easy 
step-by-step  directions.  Write  for  your  copy  today! 
Address —  Worcester  Salt  Co. .40  Worth  St. .New  York  I3,N.Y. 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT 


Why  You  Should  Keep 

JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 


as  Your  United  States  Senator 


Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Democratic  opponent  of  Mr.  Dulles  has  called  Com¬ 
munism  a  “phantom  issue”  in  this  campaign.  Every  nation  now  lost  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  looked  similarly  upon  Communism  as  a  “phantom  issue” 
until  the  tragic  moment  when  it  swallowed  up  their  freedom  and  independence. 

John  Foster  Dulles,  in  his  life-long  fight  for  world  peace  and  human  free¬ 
dom  has  constantly  exposed  communist  Russia’s  plan  for  world  domination. 
So  hitter  has  been  his  fight  against  Communism  that  Russia  has  made  John 
Foster  Dulles  a  special  target  of  attack  and  Vishinsky  has  stated  publicly  that 
Dulles  should  be  thrown  in  chains. 


JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES,  under 

appointment  by  Governor 
Dewey,  has  already  served  with 
distinction  for  more  than  three  months 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  protecting 
your  interests  in  our  national  capitol. 

Here  are  the  reasons  you  and  your 
fellow-farmers  should  keep  him  there: 


The  Communist-dominated  American 
Labor  Party,  well-knowing  which  side 
butters  its  political  bread,  did  NOT 
name  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  Why?  Obviously,  to  help  de¬ 
feat  Mr.  Dulles.  Where  will  the  ALP 
votes  go  ?  Three  years  ago  435,846  ALP 
votes  went  to  Herbert  H.  Lehman  in 
his  first  unsuccessful  candidacy  for  the 
United  States  Senate. 


]John  Foster  Dulles  Favors  Fair 
0  Farm  Priee  Supports. 

Pric6  supports  are  a  necessary  and  just 
device  for  protecting  efficient  farmers 
from  disaster  in  the  event  of  drastic 
price  declines.  However,  farm  price 
supports  should  not  he  so  high  that  they 
endanger  an  adequate  and  steady  sup- 
jily  of  grain  for  Northeastern  farms  at 
reasonable  prices. 


4  John  Foster  Dulles  is  Opposed 
0  to  Federal  Aid  to  Education. 

For  every  dollar  of  Federal  Taxes  we 
send  to  Washington  in  funds  for  edu¬ 
cation,  only  25  cents  comes  back  to  our 
local  schools.  Federal  Aid  to  Education 
is  costly  and  wasteful  and  an  entering 
wedge  to  a  most  dangerous  invasion  of 
liberties. 


John  Foster  Dulles  Is  For 
Turning  Control  Back  to  the 
People  Where  it  Belongs. 


If  Congress  were  now  to  grant  the  new 
powers  which  the  President  has  already 
asked  for,  the  result  would  be  a  gov¬ 
ernment  so  powerful  that  there  could  be 
no  turning  back.  As  a  farmer,  it  is  to 
your  interest  to  remain  independent, 
self-reliant.  4n  all-powerful  Federal 
Bureaucracy  represents  a  threat  to  your  freedom,  your  independence  as  an 
American  Farmer.  The  time  to  check  this  threat  is  NOW — before  it  is  too  late. 


John  Foster  Dulles  is  a  Foe  of  Communism 


John  Foster  Dulles  Realizes 
0  the  Importance  of  Agriculture, 


John  Foster  Dulles,  probably  more  than 
any  other  man,  is  in  a  position  to  ap- 
jireciate  the  importance  of  food  at  both 
national  and  international  levels  be¬ 
cause  of  his  extensive  work  and  travel 
in  foreign  countries  and  his  close  ob¬ 
servation  of  underfed  peoples.  He  has, 
by  actual  deeds,  proven  that  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  primary  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  world’s  economy  and  has 
a  fair  attitude  on  matters  affecting  farmers  and  is  always  ready  to  discuss 
agricultural  problems  with  them  or  with  their  representatives. 


Two  Ways  Yon  Can  Help 

J  Cast  your  vole— and  urge  your  nei{ghbors  to  cast  their 
•  votes  —  for  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES  on  Election  Day, 
November  8. 

2  Tell  your  friends  and  neighbors  about  the  vital  issues  in 
this  campaign. 


\ 


Urge  You  To  Cast  Your  Vote  and  Get  Out  Another  For 


JOHX  FOSTER  DULLES 


CHECK  OCTOBER  15 
TO  BE  SURE 
YOU 

ARE  REGISTERED 


Executive  Committee: 
AssembljTnan  Harold  L.  Creal, 
Cortland  County  Chairman 


REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  U.  S.  SENATE 


Rural  Citizens  for  Dulles 

AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 

Fred  Fallon,  Franklin  County  Harold  Peet,  Wyoming  County 

Monroe  Babcock,  Tompkins  County  Mrs.  Edith  Cheney, 

William  Hotaling,  Broome  County  Chautauqua  County 


VOTE  AND  SEE  THAT  EVERY 
MEMBER  OF  YOUR  FAMILY 
VOTES  ON  ELECTION  DAY 
NOVEMBER  8 


Mrs.  Martin  Lind,  Cayuga  County 
Andrew  Danish,  Rensselaer  County 
J.  Dwight  Reeve,  Suffolk  Coimty 
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(SewiatioftA 

LONG-LIVED  COWS 


WE  HAVE  been  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  long-lived  cow  families. 
We  have  read  all  the  letters  appearing 
in  American  Agriculturist  and  thought 
we  would  send  you  pictures  of  our  old¬ 
est  and  longest  lived  cow  family. 

Sally,  the  No.  1  cow,  is  at  least  four¬ 
teen  years  old.  We  do  not  know  her  ex¬ 
act  age,  as  we  bought  her  as  a  dry 
cow  nine  years  ago.  Three  days  later, 
Sally  Ann,  the  No.  2  cow,  was  born. 


We  have  twelve  descendents  from 
Sally.  She  has  calved  nine  times  since 
we  have  owned  her  and  has  had  s’even 
heifer  calves.  We  have  all  of  them  ex¬ 
cept  one  which  we  had  to  sell  because 
of  a  nail  or  wire.  There  are  no  pure- 
breds,  but  we  think  they  are  at  least 
a  little  above  average.  They  are  most¬ 
ly  Guernsey.  We  have  several  mothers, 
daughters  and  granddaughters  in  our 
herd  of  53  head. — The  Salts7nan  Fam¬ 
ily,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


<• 

The  No.  1  cow,  Solly,  who 
is  at  least  14  years  old, 
has  been  owned  by  the 
Saltsman  family  since 
1940.  Her  estimated  aver- 
oge  production  is  9,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  400 
pounds  of  fat. 


Sally  Ann,  daughter  of 
Sally,  who  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  305-day  DHIA 
record  of  10,270  pounds  of 
milk  and  510  pounds  of 
fat.  She  was  ^orn  t^ovem- 
ber  10,  1940. 


Babs,  daughter  of  Sally 
Ann,  who  has  been  DHIA 
tested  for  153  days,  has 
made  5,790  pounds  of 
milk  and  263  pounds  of 
fat.  She  was  born  October 
2,  1942. 


Beauty,  daughter  of  Babs 
and  granddaughter  of 
Sally,  was  born  November 
n,  1945. 


Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 
Beauty  and  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  Sally, 
■WS4  barn  Decamber  10, 
1943. 


It’s  qukk-acting...and 

does  a  thorough  job! 
That’s  why  I  use 
SQJJIBB  INSTANT-USE 
PENICILLIN  for  mastitisn^' 


—  says  Fred  Schmidt  of  Hope,  N.  J. 


“I  tried  everything  to  keep  mastitis  out 
of  my  herd  of  92.  No  results.  Then  I 
tried  Squibb  Penicillin  Ointment.  I  was 
sold  on  it  the  first  time  I  used  it.  This 
ointment  works  fast — and  it  really  does 
a  job  in  clearing  up  mastitis. 

“I  remember  one  case  especially  well.  We 
must  have  overlooked  this  cow  because 
by  the  time  we  got  to  her  she  was  very 
bad  in  two  quarters. 

“One  of  my  milkers  said  she  couldn’t  be 
saved.  But  we  went  to  work  and  this  is 
what  we  did:  We  milked  her  out,  bathed 
her  udder  with  a  mixture  of  hot  water 
and  epsom  salt.  Then  we  used  the  oint¬ 
ment,.  We  could  get  only  half  a  tube  into 
each  quarter  because  of  the  swelling.  The 
next  morning  we  repeated  the  process. 
The  third  morning  we  did  the  same— 
except  we  were  now  able  to  use  a  fu// 
tube  of  penicillin  in  each  quarter. 


“Well,  we  saved  her.  Within  a  week  she 
was  back  in  the  milking  line  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  loss  in  production.  Using  4 
tubes  of  this  penicillin  ointment — at  a 
cost  of  little  more  than  $2 — we  saved  a 
pure-bred  Holstein  worth  more  than  $500. 

“You  know,  it’s  important  to  treat  mas¬ 
titis  as  soon  as  it  shows  up — that’s  why 
I  keep  a  supply  of  Squibb  Ointment  on 
hand.  Before  this  tube  came  along,  it 
was  a  complicated  job  to  treat  mastitis. 
Now,  it  takes  just  a  few  seconds!’’ 

•  •  • 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  do  what  Mr.  Schmidt 
does:  keep  Squibb  Instant-Use  Penicillin 
on  hand  right  in  the  barn,  and  treat 
mastitis  early.  Why  not  get  a  dozen 
tubes  the  next  time  you’re  in  your  drug¬ 
store?  They  have  it  or  can  get  it  for  you. 


For  SCOURS  in  calves  and  other  young  animals— PENOVOXIL  CAP¬ 
SULES.  A  specially  prepared,  exclusive  Squibb  formula — only  product  of  its 
kind  on  market.  Effective— easy  to  use— no  drenches— no  injections.  If  your 
druggqst  isn’t  supplied,  write  to  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  \  eterinary  and  Animal 
Feeding  Products  Division,  Dept.  AA-10,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Litera¬ 
ture  on  Penovoxil  Capsules,  and  other  Squibb  specialties  available  on  request. 

*Due  to  Streptococcus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of  the  largest  percentage  of  all  mastitis  cases. 


SQJJIBB  —  A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


DOWN  COMES  THE  COST 


of  KOW-KARE  conditioning 

Dairymen  by  the  hundreds  have  asked  for  a  larger  size  of  Kow-Kare. 
at  a  volume  cost..  Here  it  is  .  .  .  at  a  whopping  saving  of  a 
third,  when  you  buy  the  50  lb.  economy  drum.  Not  all  farm 
supply  dealers  will  have  it  yet;  but  they’ll  get  it  in  a  hurry  if  you 
ask.  Or,  we  will  ship  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $16.50.  Get  aboard 
now  and  let  Kow-Kare  be  working  for  you  month  in,  month  out. 
The  CONCENTRATED  Iron,  Drugs,  Minerals  and  Vitamins  in 
Kow-Kare  really  vitalize  your  grains  and  roughage.  DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  12.  LYNDONVILLE.  VT. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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AT  LAY-UP  TIME  this  Fall— you  can  help  prevent  the  winter  rust 
that  costs  thousands  of  farmers  the  use  of  valuable  farming 
equipment ...  ff  you  use  Esso  Rust-Bans. 

Esso  Rust-Ban  347  protects  all  kinds  of  exposed  machinery 
metal.  It  is  quickly  and  easily  applied  with  brush  or  cloth, 
and  readily  removed  at  any  time  with  kerosene.  For  plows, 

cultivators,  disks,  and  other  exposed  implements. 

« 

TO  STOP  the  attack  of  rust  on  the' insides  of  idle  engines,  use 
Esso  Rust-Ban  603.  It  has  special  properties  that  combat 
rust,  and  a  protective  film  adheres  to  inside  engine  surfaces, 
affording  important,  winter-long  protection.  In  the 
Spring,  the  Rust-Ban  is  replaced  with  motor  oil. 

Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  will  gladly  tell  you  about  other 
Esso  Rust-Ban  products  for  specific  purposes  that  can  provide 
money-saving  protection  for  farm  equipment.  Also  ask  him 
for  a  FREE  subscription  to  Esso  Farm  News,  or  write  direct  to; 
Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


you  can  depend  on 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


WixcutT^or 

YOU 

ny  .IIM  IIAIX 


OT’S  NOT  NEWS  that  there  is 
less  hay  in  the  Northeast  than 
there  was  last  year — nor  that 
it  is  of  better  quality.  But  it’s 
important  to  farm  neighbors 
to  find  out  what  dairymen  are  doing 
about  the  shortage.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
formation  is  surprising.  According  to 
men  in  five  states  who  gave  me  a  peek 
at  their  plans,  there  will  be  more  cows 
milked  in  the  Northeast  this  winter 
than  there  were  last.  Of  the  dairymen 
I  contacted,  57%  plan  to  milk  four 
more  cows  this  winter  and  28%  plan 
to  milk  an  average  of  two  less  cows. 

In  my  survey  the  average  size  of 
milking  herds  last  winter  was  23  cows, 
and  these  same  men  will  average  25 
this  winter.  They’ll  be  milking  8% 
more  cows  this  winter  than  last,  but 
most  of  the  men  did  not  give  their 
reasons  for  the  increase.  Is  it  because 
they  have  to  milk  more  cows  to  main¬ 
tain  income  under  the  low  milk  price? 
What  do  YOU  think? 

Xo  Subsidies,  Please 

Here’s  what  Olin  H.  Cleverley  and 
Son  of  Warners,  Onondaga  Co.,  New 
York,  think  about  the  situation.  (They 
have  less  hay,  but  of  better  quality 
than  last  year  and  feed  both  corn  and 
grass  silage.  Their  milking  herd  will  be 
35  head  this  winter— 5  more  than  last 
year. ) 

"Due  to  dry  weather,  our  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  hay  was  less  than  usual,  but 
was  of  nice  quality  and  put  in  in  nice 
shape.  Diie  to  the  continued  dry  hot 
weather  (in  over  two  months  we  had 
only  dust-laying  showers),  second  cut¬ 
ting  was  very  light. 

"We  have  contacted  a  neighbor  and 
plan  to  buy  some  hay.  Hay  is  high  in 
price  but,  even  if  grain  should  become 
cheaper,  we  feel  we  are  feeding  about 
as  much  grain  as  safety  permits. 

"At  the  present  prices  for  milk  it 
looks  as  if  we  might  lose  money,  but 
we  hate  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  herd 
it  has  taken  years  to  build  up.  Our  en¬ 
tire  herd  of  purebred  Holsteins  is  home 
raised,  has  been  in  DHIA  continuously 
since  1931,  and  last  year  averaged  481 
pounds  of  fat. 

"  In  1948  we  had  a  nice  oat  crop — 
this  year  hardly  worth  harvesting. 

"Last  year  a  wonderful  crop  of  husk¬ 
ing  corn — this  year  probably  less  than 
one-third  of  last  year’s. 

‘‘After  all  the  hardships  of  this  sum¬ 
mer,  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to  a  higher 
price  for  milk,  hut  we  do  not  want  any 

of  Brannan’s  d - subsidies  or  any 

more  government  control.  We  have  too 
much  already!” 

Thanks  to  people  like  the  Cleverleys 
who  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  who 
don’t  hesitate  to  express  themselves, 
the  Brannan  Plan  is  meeting  more  op¬ 
position  than  its  supporters  expected. 

Opinion  from  Maine 

Edmund  F.  Redmun,  ’way  up  in  Dan¬ 
ville,  Androscoggin  Co.,  Maine,  is  going 
to  use  more  of  his  grass  and  corn  silage 
to  feed  his  22  milk  cows  this  winter, 
but  will  still  have  to  buy  hay.  He 
claims  that,  as  a  whole,  hay  in  Maine 
is  of  inferior  quality  this  year  and  only 
;wo-thirds  of  a  crop. 

He  says,  “‘bur  pastures  were  dried  up 
for  two  months.  Young  stock  was  fed 
in  pasture  and  cows  in  the  barn.  I  was 
at  a  farm  a  week  ago  (mid-September) 


where  there  was  quite  a  herd  of  cows 
and  was  told  they  were  hauling  water 
quite  a  distance  for  them.  I  understand 
there  are  many  in  like  circuinstances. 
Milk  production  is  holding  up  very  well, 
considering  conditions,  while  no  profits 
are  realized  at  the  farm. 

“It  is  hoped  we  can  carry  our  stock 
over  without  too  many  being  sacrificed. 
From  government  reports  of  good  grain 
crop,  we  are  hoping  grain  prices  will 
drop,  as  33%  or  more  of  our  receipts 
go  for  grain  and  this  hurts  when  new 
replacements  or  machinery  is  needed.” 

Grass  Silage  Boom 

C.  A.  Brooks  of  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  is 
going  to  buy  some  hay,  but  he’s  going 
to  feed  some  oat  hay  and  citrus  pulp, 
too,  to  maintain  production  from  20 
cows  this  winter.  He  has  some  good 
grass  silage,  as  has  V.  R.  Bucklin  of 
Charlotte,  Vermont;  and  this  reminds 
me  that  in  this  survey  of  dairymen, 
86%  have  silage  of  some  kind!  Of 
these,  33%  had  corn  only,  17%  grass 
only,  and  50%  had  both  grass  and  corn. 
In  other  words,  two-thirds  of  the  men 
who  have  silage,  have  some  grass 
silage.  In  view  of  the  near-perfect  hay 
weather  last  spring,  I  can  think  of  no 
better  endorsement  of  the  grass  silage 
program  that  American  Agriculturist 
has  promoted  so  vigorously. 

But  let’s  get  back  to  hay;  57%  told 
me  they  w’-ould  have  less  than  last  year; 
21%  will  have  more.  Almost  80%  said 
they  had  better  hay,  and  only  7%  had 
worse  hay  than  last  year. 

Exactly  half  have  to  buy  hay  for 
their  herds  this  winter.  Of  these,  29% 
also  plan  to  feed  more  silage,  and  the 
rest  (in  about  equal  numbers)  plan 
to  do  such  things  as  cut  herd  size,  feed 
more  molasses  and  feed  citrus  pulp. 
Those  buying  hay  say  they  have  to  pay 
from  $30  to  $40  a  ton.  The  Maine  boys 
are  importing  some  from  Canada. 

For  the  information  in  this  column, 
I  especially  wish  to  thank  Robert  W. 
Jackman,  Vergennes,  Vt.,  Philip  W. 
Camp,  South  Kent,  Conn.,  and  these 
New  York  Staters:  Lloyd  M.  Spaulding, 
Lowville,  Lewis  Co. ;  Fred  J.  Kelso, 
Marion,  Wayne;  Laurence  Lefort, 
Strykersville,  Wyoming;  James  Carty, 
Cooperstown,  Otsego  (who  wants  more 
facts  on  "Milk  for  Health,  Inc.”);  Guy 
Stebbins,  Sherman,  Chautauqua;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Wilson,  Theresa,  Jefferson; 
Edgar  Fonda,  Jr.,  Sprakers,  and  How¬ 
ard  F.  Sager,  Johnston,  both  Montgom¬ 
ery  County. 
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HAVE  A  STEER 
m  YOUR 


^Probably  not... but  with  a 
“Challenger”  Freezer  in  your 
home  the  choicest  cuts  of  beef 
are  ready  for  eating  anytime 
and  at  amazing  savings. 

This  lower-priced  Steinhorst 
Freezer,  made  in  both  12 
and  20  cu.  ft.  sizes,  sets  new 
standards  in  performance, 
economy,  and  beauty. 


THE  ^'CHALLENGER 


The 

Oldest  Name 
in  Freezers 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mall  this  coupon- for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers 


NAME_1 


STREET  OR  R.F.D.. 
P.O - 


AA-IO/49 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILIA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
Bulking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works  ^ 

—  and  here's  ^ 

how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low -ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall — no  outside  help  re¬ 
tired— low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
*9w-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

unadilla  silo  CO. 

8-1029  UNADIUA,  N.Y.. 


you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


Propositions  and 
Amendments  for  New 
York  State  Voters 

HEN  New  York  State  voters 
go  to  the  polls  on  November 
8  they  will  find,  in  addition 
to  names  of  candidates  for 
office,  three  propositions 
and  eight  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution  on  which  to  vote  “yes”  or 
“no.”  Too  often  voters  have  faced  this 
situation  with  little  information  on 
which  to  base  judgment;  therefore, 
they  failed  to  vote  at  all  on  amend¬ 
ments  and  propositions  which  were 
passed  by  a  relative  few. 

Unless  you  wish  to  vote  for  social¬ 
ism,  statism,  increased  public  debt  and 
all  of  the  attendant  evils,  we  believe 
you  will  vote  “No”  on  ail  three  propo¬ 
sitions  which  enlarge  the  opportunities 
for  expanding  state  subsidized  housing 
projects. 

PROPOSITION  1  would  increase  from 
11/4  million  to  2l^  million  the  amount 
of  new  subsidy  payments  for  public 
housing  projects  that  the  state  can  as¬ 
sume  in  any  one  year.  In  ’47  the  voters 
increased  this  amount  from  1  million  a 
year  to  iy2  million  a  year.  Where  is 
the  end? 

PROPOSITION  2  would  increase  the 
total  amount  of  subsidy  payments  on 
state  housing  projects  from  13  million 
a  year  to  25  million  a  year.  The  sub¬ 
sidy  was  originally  approved  by  voters 
in  1938  at  5  million  a  year.  Where  is 
l:he  end? 

PROPOSITION  3  would  permit  an  in¬ 
crease  of  300  million  dollars  in  the 
State  debt  for  the  construction  of  pub¬ 
ic  housing  projects.  Two  years  ago 
voters  approved  an  additional  debt  of 
135  million.  Before  that,  the  State  debt 
authorization  was  for  300  million.  Al¬ 
ready,  the  State  and  Federal  govern¬ 
ments  are  landlords  to  a  host  of  people. 
The  trend  should  be  reversed  rather 
than  expanded.  Again  we  urge,  vote 
“No”  on  propositions  1,  2  and  3. 

Here’s  a  brief  statement  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  eight  amendments  with 
our  comments  and  suggestions  for  your 
consideration : 

AMENDMENT  1  makes  clear  that  the 
Lt.  Governor-Elect  is  the  legal  si^c- 
cessor  to  a  Governor-Elect  who  dies 
prior  to  assuming  office.  In  our  opinion, 
Yes.” 

AMENDMENT  2  extends  to  New  York 
State  veterans  who  now  live  in  other 
states  World  War  bonus  payments  al¬ 
ready  voted.  Even  though  you  disap¬ 
prove  of  bonuses,  it  is  only  fair  that 
our  boys  who  have  left  the  State  should 
get  equal  treatment  with  those  who  re¬ 
main  in  the  State. 

AMENDMENT  3  will  give  the  Legisla 
ture  power  to  increase  the  number  of 
judges  in  the  Court  of  Claims  but 
places  no  limit  on  the  number.  Will 
increase  government  employees  and 
therefore  government  expenses. 

AMENDMENT  4  would  disqualify  from 
holding  office  or  public  employment  for 
a  term  of  five  years  an  official  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  sign  a  waiver  of  immunity 
when  testifying  to  a  Grand  Jury  con¬ 
cerning  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
In  our  opinion,  “Yes.” 

AMENDMENT  5  aims  to  make  merit 
and  fitness  the  prime  essentials  for  ap¬ 
pointment  and  promotion  in  State  Civil 
Service,  while  maintaining  veterans’ 
preference.  Our  vote,  “Yes.” 
AMENDMENTS  6  and  7  will  permit 
larger  borrowing  by  cities  and  villages. 
In  our  opinion,  “No.” 

AMENDMENT  8.  At  present  there  is 
a  constitutional  tax  limit  which  applies 
only  to  counties  containing  a  city  of 
over  100,000  people.  This  amendment 
would  extend  this  limit  to  all  counties 
While  there  are  good  arguments  on 
both  sides,  we  suggest  you  vote  “Yes. 
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New  Disston  30”  Linht  Convertible 

N 


Chain  Saw  for  l-man  or  2-man  use 


MAKE  YOUR 
WOODLOT  PAY  OFF 


WITH  THE 


Neveimrav 

CHAIN  SAW 


Harvest  your  forest  crop  easily — 
fast.  Buck  where  they  fall.  Cut 
fence  posts — firewood — any  farm 
timber.  You’ll  have  plenty  of 
power  . . .  plus  a  variety  of  attach¬ 
ments  to  fit  your  needs — and  to 
fit  to  your  Disston  DO-100 
Engine,  right  on  the  job.  Look 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 

NOW  $29950 

For  18" — One-Man  Unit 

up  your  neatest  Disston  Chain  Saw 
Dealer — your  saw  and  service 
headquarters.  Get  your  demonstra- 
tion  of  all  the  new 
Disston  features; 
know  why  a  Disston 
Chain  Saw  gives  you 
unbeatable  VALUE  ! 


m 
namw 

STItl 

SKtU 

•a, 

\SEKVKEi 


CHOOSE  FOR 
KIND  OF  WORK 


Saw  Capacity 
PRICE  COMPLETE 


All-around  farm  use 
1-man  or  2-man 


30” 

NOW  $332.00 


Medium  and  smaller  24" 

jobs — 1-man  or  2-man  NOW  $304.50 


General  small  cutting  18” 

1-man  NOW  $299.50 


Helper  Handle 
for  24"  4  30"  units 


$10.50 


15  One-man  Bow  Saw 
for  bucking  S  puipwood 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC.,  1024  Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

In  Canada,  write:  2-20  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto  3,  Ont. 


WHEN  YOU  BUILD  YOUR  BARN  WITH 

RILED  Rafters 

WE  DO  HALF  THE  WORK! 


Yes,  we  at  Rilco  do  half  of  your 
barn-building  work  for  you  by  making 
glued-laminated  wood  rafters  that  are 
pre-engineered  and  pre-fabricated  for 
your  barn — all  ready  to  put  up. 

You  don’t  waste  costly  man-hours 
measuring,  sawing,  fitting  and  nailing. 
Nearly  half  your  barn  building  work  is 
already  done  for  you.  Think  of  the  time 
and  construction  money  you  can  save. 
Rilco  Rafters  are  glued-laminated  fram¬ 


ing  members  bonded  with  modern 
structural  glues  into  continuous  struc¬ 
tural  units  without  a  joint  from  founda¬ 
tion  to  ridge.  Consider  the  advantages 
of  Rilco  construction  in  building  time, 
in  strength,  in  permanent  value  before 
you  build  your  barn.  And  remember 
that  Rilco  Rafters  will  help  you  with 
your  other  farm  buildings  too.  For  there 
are  Rilco  Rafters  for  every  type  of  farm 
building.  Insist  on  genuine  Rilco  Rafters. 


RILIQ 


WORKS 

WONDERS] 

WITH 

WOOD 


PRODUCTSJNC. 

Central  Division:  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601a  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 
Please  send  me  information  on  Rilco  Form 
Buildings.  I  am  interested  in  Q  Machine  Sheds 
r~l  Barns  Q  Poultry  Houses  n  Hog  Houses 

I  I  Corn  Crib  and  Granaries  Q _ 

Nome _ 

Address  {RFD  No.) _ 

City _ 


Sfofe 


(540)  12 


WHY 

VENTILATE 

YOUR 

POULTRY 

HOUSE? 


Because  a  properly  installed  ventilation  system  helps 
keep  litter  dry  —  saves  you  a  lot  of  work. 

Because  it  helps  stop  moisture  and  frost  from  collecting 
on  the  walls  —  saves  the  building. 

Because  it  helps  prevent  sudden  temperature  changes  in 
the  house  and  eliminates  drafts  of  cold  air  — saves  you 
time,  since  the  system  needs  little  attention. 

Ask  the  Farm  Service  Representative  of  your  electric 
company,  or  your  County  Agricultural  Agent  for  plans 
for  a  simple  electric  poultry  house  ventilating  system. 

N lAGAR A ^IH  HUDSON 

BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER  CORPORATION 
NEW  YORK  POWER  &  LIGHT  CORPORATION 


All  Weather  Top 
A  Side  Curtains 

provides  extra 
year  'round  pro¬ 
tection  at  small 
extra  cost. 


Back  Panel  helps 
keep  in  more  heat. 
Optional  at  small 
extra  cost. 


Back  Panel  &  Top 
units  fit  any  1948- 
49-50  CN  Series 
'cwfwrr  Cover. 


Makes  the  Idedt 
low  Cosf  Heated 
TRACTOR  CAB! 

Work  in  comfort  in  even  the 
worst  winter  weather!  A 
Cover  keeps  you 
warm,  protects  you  from  biting  winds.  Attaches  to  your 
tractor  in  a  jiffy.  Converts  to  a  low  cost  heated  cab  if  de¬ 
sired.  Made  of  heavy  weather  treated  canvas  and  iron 
framework.  Custom  fit  for  virtually  any  model  farm  tractor. 


famous 

Cover  keeps  you 
warm  with  engine 
heat.  r 


- -  See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Manufacturer - - 

equipment  division 

1919  5  BALTIMORE  BEARING  DISTRIBUTORS  CO.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


BE  YOUB  OWN  SURVEYOR... 


Save  money!  Run  your  own  lines  and 
grades — for  roads,  fences,  orchards,  til¬ 
ing,  contours.  The  Burt  Quadrant  Transit 
is  inexpensive— and  accurate.  Used  and 
recommended  by  engineering  colleges 
Ideal  for  leveling,  building  or  any  con¬ 
struction  or  alignment  job.  Costs  but  a 
fraction  of  a  single  surveying  job.  Simple 
and  easy  to  use.  Guaranteed  satisfactory. 
Write  today  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER.  Complete  with  Tripod  $19.75. 
Postage  prepaid  with  $5.00  deposit.  AMLO  COMPANY, 
Box  2o3,  North  End  Station,  Dept.  C,  Detroit,  Mich 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS 


(THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT!) 

Prices  from  $99.50  up.  The 

digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

Quick  hitch  to  any  tractor  with 
power  take-off.  Fastest  power 
auger  return.  Heavy  hi-speed  two 
flight  auger.  Safety  clutch  pre¬ 
vents  damage,  eliminates  shear 
pins.  Strictly  one-man  machine. 

Write  today  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO..  5-931  Elm  SL,  Ottawa,  Kaos. 
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New  Ideas  in  the 
Poultry  Business 


Bn  L.  E.  WEAVER 


HERE’S  never  a  dull  moment 
in  this  wide-awake  poultry 
industry  of  ours.  Someone  is 
always  coming  up  with  some 
new  idea,  and  there  are  al¬ 
ways  folks  who  are  daring  enough  to 
try  these  ideas  out. 


Have  you  been  wondering  if  floor 
(radiant)  heat  for  brooding  chicks  is 
as  wonderful  as  it  is  cracked  up  to  be  ? 

Do  you  still  hesitate  to  re-use  the 
old  litter;  to  put  your  pullets  in 
the  pens  where  last  season’s  layers 
were,  without  a  thorough  cleaning  up 
and  disinfecting? 

It  costs  plenty  these  days  to  install 
feed  elevators  and  water  lines,  or  even 
to  take  out  partitions  or  build  laying 
rooms.  Have  you  wondered  if  these  and 
other  time  and  labor  savers  would  ac¬ 
tually  pay  for  themselves  and  leave 
you  a  profit?  It  is  still  too  early  to 
know  all  the  answers,  but  1  did  get  a 
few  more  facts  recently  and  am  going 
to  pass  them  along. 


I  was  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Poultry  Science  Association,  where 
hundreds  of  poultry  scientists  and 
teachers  got  together  to  tell  what  they 
had  been  doing  since  a  year  ago  and 
to  discuss  results.  We  met  for  4  days 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph,  Canada.  About  600  persons  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.S.A.  filled  with  goodwill 
toward  their  friendly  host  and  neigh-, 
bors,  and  gratitude  for  their  hospitality. 


Radiant  Heat  Brooiling 

At  the  Dominion  Experimental  farm 
in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  it  gets 
really  cold  in  winter.  They  insulated 
both  the  ceiling  and  sides  of  a  brooder 
house  and  divided  it  with  an  insulated 
wall.  That  made  two  rooms,  each  24 
by  14  feet.  One  room  was  heated  by  two 
oil-burning  brooder  stoves,  the  other  by 
electric  elements  embedded  in  the  con¬ 
crete  floor,  and  controlled  by  a  thermo¬ 
stat.  In  the  middle  of  January,  500 
pullet  chicks  were  put  in  each  pen  and 
brooded  for  six  weeks.  By  that  time  the 
oil-stove  pullets  were  better  feathered 
and  weighed  slightly  more  than  the 
radiant  heat  chicks.  Only  3  per  cent  of 
them  had  died,  against  8  per  cent  for 
the  others.  The  experimenters  hint, 
however,  that  they  may  get  better  re¬ 
sults  with  radiant  heating  when  they 
have  learned  more  about  what  the 
proper  temperature  should  be.  They 
give  radiant  heat  credit  for  its  ex¬ 
tremely  low  fire  hazard  and  for  con¬ 
venience  in  operation. 

At  the  University  of  Vermont,  a 
pen  25  by  24  feet  was  heated  by  one 
and  a  quarter  inch  iron  pipe  one  inch 
below  the  surface  of  a  concrete  floor. 
Pipes  were  spaced  12  inches  apart. 
Two  separate  grids  made  it  possible  to 
heat  one-half  the  floor  without  heating 
the  other  half.  When  this  pen  was  com¬ 
pared  with  a  pen  heated  •with  hot 
water  coils  under  canopies,  it  showed 
less  variation  in  temperature.  The  Ver¬ 
mont  conclusion  is  that  floor  heating 
is  here  to  stay  and  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  popular.  Crowding  has  been 
practically  eliminated,  growth  has  been 
satisfactory,  and  pens  are  easily 
cleaned,  but  coccidiosis  has  not  been 
eliminated. 

Re-use  Old  Litter 

Nine  lots  of  chicks  were  brooded  one 
after  the  other  on  the  same  old  built- 
up  litter  at  the  Wooster  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  During  that  time,  a  total 
of  7,311  chicks  were  started  and  raised 
'vith  a  loss  of  only  3  per  cent.  Under 
the  previous  plan  of  new  litter  for  each 
new  lot  of  chicks  in  ten  successive 
lots  with  a  total  of  18,735  chicks,  there 
had  been  a  loss  of  19  per  cent.  The 


horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg 
Laying  Tests.  Record: 
4057  eggs  and  4336.25 
points  or  312  eggs  and 
333  points  per  bird.  On 
August  1,  1949,  our 
Legborns  are  in  the 
high  three  pens  in  every  test  entered: 
New  Jersey  (Hunterdon) ,  Western  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  California,  and 
Georgia. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 


We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock 
Cross,  R.l.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  . 
own  200  acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate 
up  56  individual  pedigree  pens.  We 
trapnest  over  4,000  White  Leghorns; 
600  to  1,000  Barred  Rock  pullets  year¬ 
ly.  We  have  468,000  egg  capacity  m 
our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Cotoloo 
36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 

Harco  R-  I.  Reds  and 


n/\  LE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Through  the  years  trap 
nesting  and  progeny 
testing  hove  produced 
our  highly  desirable 
bird  of  today 


10,000  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 


Bred  tor  livability,  rapid  growth,  large  body 
size,  high  production,  and  large  chalk  white 
eggs — our  chicks  assure  you  hotter  results  with 
less  feed  intake.  Note  the  contest  resultsi 
Write  today! 

Also  Red-Rock  Cross  oyoiloble. 

HAWLEY  STOCK  FARMS  n®  wVork 


.WHimirOCK 


I 

I 


BABY 

CHICKS 


$ 


18 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Kggs  U.sed  are  from  out  own  Breeders  101)% 
State  Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free).  Tube  AgglUL 
TOLMAN'S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY.  Profitable  EGG  YIELD 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 

&  SONS,  INC. 


Dept.  B, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


OiiWu-tNEWHAMPSHmS 

‘-^te^SPIZZERINKTUM 


TOMORROW'S  CHICKS 
for  25  Years 

Christie  SPIZZERI N  KTUM 
Chicks  have  been  out  in  front  for 
•  25  years.  Inherent  health,  stam¬ 
ina,  livability,  fast  growth  and 
production  of  superior  meat  and  large, 
brown  eggs  of  unexcelled  hatchability 
have  made  them  leaders.  Place  your 

TraHA  NamA 

iraae-Name  ^  h.  U.S.  Approved— Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

and  BARRED  ROCKS 
(UIRISTIE  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  11,  Kingston,  N.H. 


Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 


VoHc/ieli 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  they  also  make  fast 
feathering,  rapid  growing  broilers.  A  contest  proven, 
progeny-test  bred  strain. 

VANCREST  SEX-LINKS  (Homp-Rocks) 

Our  production-bred  New  Hampshires  in  this  popular 
cross  give  better  feathering,  more  uniform  early 
maturity,  and  good  livability,  beside  the  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs  and  large  body  size  you  expect 
from  Sex-Links. 

All  Chicks  from  our  own  Pullorum  Clean 
breeders. 

Write  today  for  free  folder  and  prices. 
VANCREST  FARM,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  RED-RO^K 
1.  ,  CROSSES  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
A  I  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
,  Write  for  folder.  238  Warren  St. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITT 
TESTED  BABY  CHICKS.  Immediate  shipments,  Tnou- 
sands  weekly.  All  breeds.  Sexed  chicks  at  all  tim  • 
I00®/4  live  delivery.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  tu 
particulars.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now. 

MT  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES  . 

Dep't.  AA  Mt.  Healthy  Ohio 
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SAVE  on  FEED 


Grind  Your  Own 


•  •  .  Pulls  Feed  Thru  Fast 

•  .  .  Shortens  Grinding  Time 
• .  .  Brings  Feed  Costs  Down 


You  can  meet  today’s  need  to  cut  feeding 
costs.  Grind  your  own  grain,  add  supple¬ 
ments,  save  high  costs  of  shipping  and  han¬ 
dling  feeds.  Case  hammer  mills  save  time 
and  power  because  their  Hi-Suction  fan  gets 
ground  feed  out  instantly — keeps  hammers 
from  "dragging  their  feet,”  grinds  cooler, 
makes  less  powdery  stuff.  Eight  keen  edges 
on  each  hammer  tip  give  8-fold  life.  Three 
mill  sizes,  to  suit  every  tractor;  many  screen 
sizes.  See  your  Case  dealer;  send  for  folder. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  K-11,  Racine,  Wis. 


~feisier'b€^  LIVE- PAY 

CHICKS 

U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED  t 


TESTED  ay  OFFICIAL 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues. 
illustrated  IS-page  actual 


DIKECT  FROM  AD.  Non-Sexed 
LEISTER'S  UTILITY  per  100 
MATING  White  Leghorns  $13.00 
SURER  MATED  Wh.  Leg.  14.00 

Rar.  or  Wh.  Rocks  . .  15.00 

AAA  Rock  Haiiip  Cross.._  15.00 

A.AA  New  Hampshires  .  17.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  ASSORTED 
$9-100.  Ca.sh  or  C.O.D.  Delivery, 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A, 


TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
&  Thur.  Write  for  Free 
Photo  Catalog  or  ORDER 


Pits, 
per  100 
$26.00 
28.00 
22.00 
23.00 
24.00 

BROILER 


Ckis. 
per  100 
$3.00 
3.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
CHICKS 


Sexlng  guar.  95% 
McAlistervIlie,  Pa 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns  also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop,,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.,  j. 


NEW  Low  Price 

On  Red  Rock  Piiilets 

The  same  high  quality  you  have  always 
had  from  Alarshall’s  chicks,  pullets,  and 
cockerels.  But  now  a  NEW  LOW  PUEEET 
PRICE  for  delivery  this  month  and  later 
N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Cockerels  available  at  times. 
For  quick  service,  call  us  today,  or|write 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  5A,  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  New  York. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

A  strong,  form  fitting, 
washable  support.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps 
up  in  front.  Adjustable 
leg  strap.  Soft,  flat  groin 
pad.  No  .steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for 
comfort.  Also  used  as 
after  operation  .support. 

For  men,  women  and  children.  Mail  orders  give 
measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Specify  right  or  left  side  or  double.  We  prepi.v 
postage  e.xcept  on  C.O.D.’s.  PIPER  BRACE  CO. 
308  East  12th,  Dept.  AA-IO,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


ALWAYS  use  the  complete  address 
W'hen  answering  advertise- 
tnents,  and  avoid  any  delay. 


Ohio  experimenters  say  that  their  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  old  built-up  litter 
is  a  potent  source  of  “nutritional 
factors.” 

Iltlicr  Side  «f  Picture 

In  three  comparison  tests  of  chicks 
on  old  litter  with  chicks  on  fresh  litter 
every  two  weeks,  and  fed  an  all-plant 
diet,  the  old  litter  chicks  weighed  two 
and  a  half  pounds  each  when  the  others 
averaged  only  a  pound  and  three 
quarters.  Furthermore,  four  times  as 
many  of  the  fresh-litter  chicks  had 
died.  It  looks  as  though  the  old  litter 
was  supplying  the  chicks  with  the  ex¬ 
tremely  important  animal  protein  fac¬ 
tor  which  their  all-plant  diet  lacked. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  old-litter 
picture  was  a  report  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State.  There,  conditions  were 
decidedly  different,  so  results  cannot 
be  compared  with  those  in  Ohio.  The 
Massachusetts  men  didn’t  call  theirs 
“old  litter.”  They  called, it  “dirty  litter.” 
There  is  a  reason.  It  was  old,  reused 
litter,  to  be  sure,  but  further  than  that 
the  men  who  cared  for  the  chicks 
worked  in  the  laying  pens  and  nearby 
killing  room  and  then  went  into  the 
brooding  pens  with  no  precautions 
against  tracking  in  fresh  droppings  or 
other  contamination. 

\  Another  important  difference  was  the 
source  of  the  chicks  themselves.  They 
came  from  many  different  places.  Some 
were  obviously  better  “conditioned” 
than  others  to  survive  or  thrive  under 
unsanitary  conditions.  That  is  probably 
the  reason  that  in  most  instances  (but 
not  all)  the  chicks  on  clean  litter  lived 
better  and  grew  faster  than  those  on 
dirty  litter.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Massachusetts  men  is  that  brooding  on 
dirty  litter  is  not  to  be  recommended 
for  those  rearing  replacement  pullets, 
hut  it  is  a  highly  desirable  practice 
for  poultry  breeders.  I  can  see  the  logic 
in  that.  The  breeders  are  the  men  who 
must  “condition”  the  chicks  they  sell  to 
survive  in  an  unfavorable  environment. 

Autoiiisilie  Feeding' 

,  A  man  from  Penn  State  reported  the 
results  of  a  double  check-up  of  ma¬ 
chine-feeding  of  laying  hens  versus 
hand-feeding.  Two  pens  were  fed  by 
each  method,  four  pens  in  all.  Over  a 
seven  month  period  there  was  no  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  in  the  amount  of 
feed  the  hens  ate,  the  number  of  eggs 
they  laid,  the  number  that  died,  or 
their  body  weight.  The  mechanical 
feeder  was  definitely  a  great  time  and 
iabor  saver.  Even  though  the  cost 
seems  high,  the  Penn  State  conclusion 
was  that  the  machine  would  pay  for 
itself  in  a  large  plant  in  a  fairly  short 
time. 

Other  ways  of  saving  labor  and  time 
were  tried  at  Penn  State.  Some  of  them 
were  well  worth  adopting.  Others  less 
so.  Thevalue  of  time  saved  quickly  paid 
^the  cost  of  taking  out  partitions  to 
make  larger  pens.  But  it  didn’t  pay  out 
so  well  to  build  laying  rooms.  Group¬ 
ing  all  nests  near  the  entrance  of  laying 
pens  was  more  satisfactory  than  nest¬ 
ing  rooms.  Putting  in  feed  chutes  failed 
to  save  time  on  one  farm,  hut  in  most 
instances  they  proved  to  be  profitable 
investments.  The  automatic  mash 
feeder  was  perhaps  the  greatest  labor 
saver. 


"Heavens  NO,  Ella!  That  three-minute 
timer  is  for  Cooking  'em,  not  Laying  'em!" 


it  . . . 


correctly  designed 


UYIHG  HOUSES 

increase  winter  egg  production 


POLE  FRAME  LAYING  HOUSE 


If  you  want  the  latest  and  best  in  modern 
laying  houses  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
see  all  the  designs  in  the  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service. 

Your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer  has  this 
Service  for  your  study  and  use  .  .  .  free 
of  charge. 

Houses  Planned  by  Experts 

This  complete  Farm  Building  Service 
was  developed  by  Weyerhaeuser  to  help 
you  obtain  buildings  that  are  better  both 
from  a  design  arid  structural  viewpoint 
.  .  .  buildings  that  do  a  better  job  at 
lower  cost. 

Extension  workers,  farm  managers  and 
engineers  specializing  in  farm  structures 
cooperated  in  perfecting  all  the  modern 
buildings  in  this  Service.  Every  building 
is  proved,  tested,  practical.  They  are 
helping  to  increase  farm  income  on 
thousands  of  American  farms. 

Good  Housing  Pays 

All  the  Laying  Houses  in  this  Service  are 
designed  to  properly  protect  your  flock 
and  promote  its  health  and  comfort  .  .  . 
to  make  sanitation  easier  and  increase 
your  winter  egg  income. 

You’ll  find  a  size  and  type  of  laying 
unit  to  shelter  your  flock  at  a  low  cost 
per  bird.  Blueprints  are  available.  See 
your  lumber  dealer,  and  start  planning 
a  4-Square  Laying  House  today. 

For  a  FREE  Book  showing  the  scores 
of  Farm  Buildings  in  the  Service,  mail 
the  coupon. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4  SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVKES 


TRm 

FARM 

BUILDING 

BOOK 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO. 

2301  First  National  Bank  Building 
ST.  PAUL  1,  MINNESOTA 

»  Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book 


(AA1049 


Name — 
Address- 
Town — 


.State- 


(542)  14 
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Subscribers'  exchange 


ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
P.  0.  Box  514,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


OKCJLflJlU  HILL  STOCK  FAKM  offers  for  sale  Car 
oatioD  and  Kaa  Apple  Bred  Bull  calves  from  blKb 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires;  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  K.  A-  Sovereittn  Prince.  M.  B.  Klock 
&  Son.  Fon  Plain.  New  York. 


FllESH  AND  CIXJSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first 
calf  heifers.  Also  registered  and  arade  Canadian  Hol- 
ftelns.  mostly  calfliood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged. 
We  deliver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttle 
Farms.  King  Ferry.  New  York.  Boy  A.  Tuttle.  Owner 


100  GRADE  Holstein  heifers  due  to  frc.shen  July, 
August.  September.  Plenty  of  size,  condition,  and 
quality  A.  F  Saunders.  Cortland.  N.  Y.  TeL  116  or 
721-W 


FOB  SALE:  Ten  large  Registered  IfoLstein  heifers 
due  in  October  and  November.  Eight  heifer  and  two 
hull  calves,  one  to  two  months  old.  Herd  Accredited 
and  Vaccinated.  Lonergan  Bros.,  Homer,  N.  T. 


JERSEY 


HEAVEN  HILL  .Icrsey  Bulls  give  you  something  more 
than  promise  of  great  production  and  otitstanding  type. 
A  Herd  Sire  from  Heaven  Hill  lias  eharacter  tliat 
commands  national  attention.  Consistent  big  time  ad- 
terti.sing  lielps  you  promote  YOUR  iierd.  Write  us 
about  a  Better  Bull.  Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake  Placid, 
New  T'ork. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALK  I.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Uoistelns 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  B.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
vlUe.  New  York. 


always  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retalL  K  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


CHOICE  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers.  Fresh  and  close-up. 
100  Head  on  hand.  Also  bloodtested  cows.  AJl  breeds. 
Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  TeL  436JL 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


BIO.LS,  Reds  and  Roans  up  to  .senice  age.  l’rice,s 
reasonable.  Visit  us  or  write  for  pictures.  Stumbo 
Karins.  5  mi.  Soutli  of  Lima,  New  York. 


BROWN  SWISS 


EDGERFIELD  Ihetty  Girl— 177050,  Bom  May  20,  1945. 
Negative  blood  test.  Also  heifer  calf.  Edward  Scofield, 
Bridgewater,  New  York. 


FOI;  SALE:  Thiee  or  four  Registered  Brown  Swiss 
cows  or  heifers.  Eigliteen  licad  to  choose  from.  Fred 
('rawford,  We.st  Laurens,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE— Polled  Hereford  Breeding  Bulls.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  Approved.  Ship  any  State.  The  Gage  Stock 
Farms.  Delausou,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE;  Hereford  Bull,  year  old  in  December. 
Very  fine  individual.  Wm.  A.  Tliompson,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Aberdeen  Angus,  Bred  cows 
and  Heifers,  also  6  mos.  Heifer  calves.  Peelle  Farms, 
Rock  Stream,  New  York.  Phone  Dundee  2212. 


OUR  REGISTERED  Aberdcen-Angus  Herd  Sire  Eileen- 
mcro  Corncller  2”  C  years  old  for  sale  from  T.  B. 
and  Bang's  accredited  Herd.  Tliis  sire  Las  done  an  out- 
sfanding  job  in  our  Herd.  Also  two  Registered  18 
Months  old  Heifers.  Heckman  Farm,  Earl  Heckman, 
Bath,  New  York. 


FOR  SAI/E:  One  four  year  old  purebred  Aberdeen 
Angus  bull— the  success.sful  sire  of  tlie  first  prize  group 
ol  calves  in  the  1948  New  Y'ork  State  Beef  Production 
Contest,  himself  Ijy  an  International  Grand  Champion. 
Also,  six  montlis  to  two  year  old  vaccinated  lieifers 
and  a  few  older  eows.  All  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 
Kcnridgc  Farm.  Cornwall,  New  York.  E.  L.  Zuill,  Mgr. 


SHEEP 


CORRIKDALE  rams,  ewes,  and  lambs.  J.  H.  Whitmore. 
Mt.  Jlorris,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Corriedales — Y'earling  rams  and  ewes, 
Dell  in  imported  bloodlines.  Ihiced  right.  E.  H. 
Bitterman  and  Son,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Corriedales  complete  dispersal,  flock  of 
,G0.  Bred  from  he.st  imported  blood  lines.  M.  M. 
Mathewson.  Bath.  New  York. 


SHROPSHIRES.  Pure  bred  registered  breeding  stock. 
Yearling  rams  and  yearling  ewes  of  best  type  and 
lireeding.  L.  F.  Cuthbert,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 


liEGlSTERED  O.xford  Rams — Choice  selected  yearlings 
of  the  right  type  and  best  of  breeding.  Lawrence  L. 
Davey,  West  Hill.  Marcellus,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Regi.stered  Coined  ale  Rams.  Laurence 
Kent,  Jasper,  New  York. 


CORRIEDALE  Purebred  Registered  Breeding  Stoek — 
Ewes,  Yearlings,  Lambs  and  Rams — Ankerieh  Fanns 
Strain.  Also  Karakul  Fur  Slicep  all  ages — Lambs, 
Rams,  Yearlings,  Ewes  for  breeding.  Fred  Voigt, 
Worcester,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Shropsliirc  and  Rambouillet  rams  in¬ 
cluding  Peniia.  Farm  Sliow  Champions.  Kenneth  T. 
Moore,  Nichols,  Neiv  York. 


FOR  SALE — Well  grown  registered  Shropshire  yearling 
i>ms  &  ewes  of  the  best  type  and  breeding  with  heavy 
shearing  fleeces.  Sired  by  230  pound  prize  ram.  Van 
Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  T. 


FOR.  .SALE:  Registered  Cheviot  and  Shropshire  Rams 
— local  and  State  Fair  winners.  Prices  $30  to  $60. 
J:j»weU  S.  Huntington  and  Suns,  Westford,  New  York. 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDAIvES— Our  1949  Yearling  Ram  flock  is  the 
best  in  our  15  years  of  breeding  Corriedales.  They  have 
size  and  dense,  long  staple  fleeces.  The  early  buyer 
gets  the  be.st  selection.  Inspection  invited.  B.  Gordon 
Brace,  Albion.  New  York. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOB  SALE.  Chesters.  Poland  chinas,  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  8  wfcs.  $11.00,  8  to  10  wks.  $12.75,  12  wks 
$14.75.  Above  prices  include  vaccinations.  Free  trans¬ 
portation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  check 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero.  P.  O.  B.  6,  West  Concord 
Massachusetts. 


YORKSHIRES — Spring  boars  from  large  litters.  Wean¬ 
ling  pigs  and  tried  sows.  Pinelma  Farm.  Lawrencevllle. 
New  York. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  China  Service  Boar.s  all  ages, 
pigs,  bred  sows,  also  Black  Poland  Chinas  all  Pure- 
breds.  200  head.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  Bcrkshires:  8  to  10  weeks  old.  male  and 
females.  Cholera  immime.  L.  B.  Page,  R.D.  No.  5, 
Caribou,  Maine. 


DHROC  BOAilS  ready  for  service.  Registered,  litter 
mates  to  our  New  York  State  Fair  winners.  H.  Sincc- 
baugh,  Trumansburg,  New  York. 


HEREFORD  HOGS.  High  Winning  Herd,  1948  National 
Sliow.  Illinois  and  Oliio  State  Fairs.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  Illustrated  Circular.  Yalelmrst  Farms,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 


REGISTERED  Hampsliirc  Spring  Sendee  Boars  from 
large  litters.  Easy  feetiing  kind.  Write  for  prices. 
A.  G.  Sinsebaugli,  Bonnie  View  Farm.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


BEAGLE,  Fox,  Coon  bounds.  Shepherds,  CoUiea.  Cir 
cular  free.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Penna. 


GENUINE  German  police  pups,  big  boned  greys.  Sat 
isfaotion  guaranteed.  Stamp  appreciated.  K.  A,  Foote 
The  Foote  UiUs  Unionville.  New  York. 


SAINT  BERNARD  Puppies.  Registered.  Beautiful 
Massive.  Dr.  Stewart  Gay.  22  Suiiunit  Ave.,  Montioelio 
New  York.  Tel.  2099. 


PEDIGREED  Collie  Pups.  Beautiful,  Intelligent.  Ideal 
companions.  Championsliip  breeding.  Males  $35.00. 
Females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  pups  $10.00.  Piummer 
McCullough.  Mercer,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS.  Tokalon  Champion  Bloodlines.  Carlton 
Loomis,  Bainbndge,  New  York. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  laised,  reasonably  priced,  large  selection. 
Writo  us  your  reiiuirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke, 
New  York  Phono  Moravia  482M3. 


WHITE  COLLIE  Puppies.  Rare  and  beautiful.  Rea- 
.sonable.  Litter  Registered.  Dailey  Bros.,  R.  1,  Ogdens¬ 
burg,  N.  Y.  Phone  14-F-15. 


BEAUTIFUIi,  Registered  Collie  Puppies —  Intelligent. 
Companionable.  Crawford  B.  Cox.  Adams  Center.  N.  T. 


REGISTERED  Collies.  CoUinette  Kennels,  Wilton, 
New  Hampsliirc. 


RiOGISTKRED  Collies.  Sunnynook  Farm,  Winchendou. 
Massacliusetts. 


POULTRY 


HATCHING  this  summer  tor  meat  producers,  Che  well 
known  Nichols  strain  of  New  Hamps  and  Christie 
Barred  Rocks  in  one  of  New  York  State’s  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Also  Red  Rocks  for  eggs 
and  meat.  Write  or  caU  for  dates  and  prices.  Ball 
Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm.  Owego.  Tioga  County. 
New  York. 


MARSHALL’S  ROCK  BED  CROSSES  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  selected  farm-proved  breeding  produce  large 
healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Puil- 
orum-CIean  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  today 
MarsbaU  Brothers.  Mecklenburg  Road,  B.  O.  5- A 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  9082. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Cross¬ 
es.  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G  Zimmer.  Box  C. 
GallupvUle.  N.  Y. 


WEIDNEB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921. 
Famous  for  their  hardiness  and  high  production.  Write 
for  price  list,  r  Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son.  West 
Shokan,  Rte.  2.  New  York. 


McGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Beds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
PuUorum  clean,  D.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine,  New  York. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  In  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  hold  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
you  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  D’arm. 
Route  3- A.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns.  Bodine  is  a  name 
to  consider.  25  years  breeding  Leghorns.  EU  U.  Bodine 
&  Son.  Chemung,  Box  20.  New  York. 


DRYDBN  SPRies’GS  Farm  Wliite  Leghorns.  E.xcellent 
producers  of  large  wliite  eggs  that  bring  top  market 
prices.  Write  to  Dryden  Springs  I'arm,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY  LEGHORNS.  Our  88th  year.  18,000 
Birds  PuUorum-clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle. 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Leghorns  at  1947-48  Western 
N.  Y.  test.  Write  for  iUustrated  catalog.  Rich  Poultry 
Farms,  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  Large  Birds. 
Large  Eggs.  Write  for  Illustrated  circular.  Walter  S. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


POULTRY 


CAPON  Pellets  100— $0.00;  1,000— $47.50;  5,000  — 

$200.00.  Implantor  $1.75.  Turkey  bits  100— $.50;  1,000— 
$2.50.  Pliers  $.50  Chicken  Rooks.  Sidney.  New  York. 


RABBITS 


MAKE  MONEY!  Raise  Chinchilla  Rabbits  1  Valuable 
Breeders.  Real  profits  from  delicious  meat,  furs,  lab¬ 
oratories.  Pleasant!  Easy!  Write  today!  Rockhill  Ranch, 
Sellersvillo  24,  Penna. 


EQUIPMENT 


FERTILIZER  and  Lime  Broadcaster,  8  foot,  $86.00. 
Sizes  (3-14)  foot.  Write  for  details.  C.  Mampe. 
Swedesboro.  Now  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — 1  flueless,  verticle  25  horse  power  Look¬ 
out  Boiler,  all  extras  included.  Height  about  twelve  feet. 
Used  three  years.  Price  $500.  O.  H.  Hoffmire,  Tru¬ 
mansburg,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Slassey  Harris  self  propelled  Clipper 
Combine.  7  ft.  cut.  Excellent  condition.  Used  4  months. 
Clinton  Bellinger,  Schoharie,  N.  Y..  R.D.  No.  1 


SACRIFICE  SAIjE:  3  used  Farmall  M — like  new,  2  new 
H,  1  used  H,  2  used  Ford.  1  new  Ford,  new  AUis  B, 
Joiin  Deere  A — 1048  used  10  acres,  new  Ferguson,  used 
Minneapolis,  Oliver  SO,  10-20,  F2<),  F12.  Case  LA, 
DC,  VAC.  10  acres  of  macliinery,  including  balers, 
rakes,  mowers,  plows,  everything.  Pliil  Gardiner, 
Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Phone  5-0911.  Cash — Terms — Free 
Delivery.  Guarantees.  Advise  your  needs  in  macliinery 
or  trucks. 


NEW  NICKEL  Spotted  Riding  Saddle,  black  or  yellow, 
14  in.  seat  with  bridle,  and  aluminum  in  bit.  $35.00. 
New  Team  Harness  $75.00.  Harness  and  saddles  re¬ 
paired  and  olleii.  Marllla  Harness  Shop,  Marilla.  N.  Y. 
I’lione  Marilla  5031. 


MAPLE  SYRUl’  EQUIPMENT:  Grimm  Evaporator 
3x10  with  late  model  pans.  Storage  tank,  gathering 
tank.  About  400  buckets,  covers,  etc.  Complete  outfit 
$165.00.  Aimgier  Bros.,  Tully,  New  York. 


CATERl’lLLAR  D-2  Crawler  Tractor.  Complete  40  inch 
gauge,  crank  case  and  radiator  guard,  upper  track 
carriers.  Like  new — only  run  900  tractor  hours.  Arnold 
Manning,  South  Gibson.  I’cuna.,  Susqehanna  County. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NICE  LITTLE  Poultry  &  Truck  Farm — Along  State 
Highway,  school  bus,  etc.  at  door.  3  level  acres  garden 
.soil:  I’oultry  iiouses  for  1000  layers;  Other  buildings, 
large  two  story  garage;  Good  8  room  dwelling,  slate 
roof,  liot  water  heating  system  (nearly  new)  bath.  etc. 
Widowed  owner  must  settle  estate,  will  accept  $4500. 
Free  lists  other  bargains,  Jackson  Realty,  201  York 
Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa. 


FARMS — HOMES:  catalog  2790  Bargains;  mailed 
FREE.  Strout  Realty.  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
New  York. 


ORLANDO  Delightful  Homesites.  Water,  Electricity. 
$750.  Terms.  James  Kiniber.  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SALESMEN  WANTED — Old  established  firm  wants 
energetic  relialilo  men  to  sell  quality  line  of  Mineral 
Feed  Supplements,  Dairy  Cleansers.  Disinfectants,  In¬ 
secticides,  Udder  Ointment,  etc.  Knowledge  of  live¬ 
stock  and  dairying  essential.  Full  or  part  time,  pro¬ 
tected  territories,  liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter 
Co.,  luc'.,  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BULBS 


GENUINE  Imported  Holland  Bulbs  for  Fall  planting. 
Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Dutch  Iris,  Lilies, 
Etc.  Send  for  free  folder  illustrated  In  colors.  Howard 
Gillet,  Box  A,  New  Lebanon,  New  York. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


QUICK  BEARING  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees.  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vines.  Berry  Plants,  Everbloommg  Rose  Bushes, 
and  Flowering  Shrubs  at  Money-Saving  prices.  State 
and  Federal  Inspected.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
today  for  Free  Colored  Catalogue.  East’s  Nursery, 
Amity,  Arkansas. 


EVERGREEN  LINING-OUT  STOCK.  Transplants  and 
Seedlings.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir.  Canadian  Hemlock,  Ar- 
borvitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas  trees. 
Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Ornamentals,  Forestry.  Prices  low 
as  2o  each  on  quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 
Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries,  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown.  Pa. 


PLANTS 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  Latliam,  Sunrise,  Taylor.  25— 
$2.00  Postpaid.  Free  List.  Hillcrest  Nursery  Farm, 
Greensboro,  Vermont. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  by  tractor  trailer.  Call  between  6  to  7  P.  M. 
J.  W.  Christman.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  No.  4. 
Telephone:  48-282. 


EARLY'  CUT  mixed  dairy  hay  $40;  stock  hay  $21. 
F.  Root,  Brainard,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  35  tons  first  cutting  hay.  20  tons  of 
wheat  straw.  5  tons  of  second  cutting.  All  baled. 
■William  Wagner,  East  Main  St.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 


F'ROZEN  Cherries:  30  lb.  Can;  25  lb.  cherries,  5  lb. 
sugar — $6.75  here.  Wholesale  price  on  large  lots.  Write 
for  price  delivered.  Wm.  A.  Thompson,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE;  Golden  Delicious  Apples.  Bushel  or  truck 
load.  Farm  prices.  E.  Steiumeyer,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATE! 

Nov.  5  Issue . 

Nov.  19  Issue . 

Dec.  3  Issue  . . 

..  Closes  Nov.  18 

Dec.  17  Issue . 

MISCELLANEOUS 


LADIES  DRESSES  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women,  chU- 
dren’s.  Wool  Sweaters  99o.  Bubbers,  boots  Mea'i 
work  clothing,  shoes.  Shirts,  underwear,  coats,  macki¬ 
naws,  housedresses.  hose,  skirts,  blouses.  Blankets  $1.69, 
bedspreads  $1.99,  towels  35c.  Housefurnlshlngs.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  419  63rd  Street. 
Dept.  AA,  West  New  York,  New  Jersey 


BEAUTIFUL  WOOLENS  for  ladies  and  children’i 
wear.  Samples  10c.  Bug  woolens  for  braiding,  hooking. 
4  pounds  assorted  $2.75  postpaid.  Florence  Moody, 
Farmington,  Maine. 


ROLLFILM,  popular  sizes,  8  rolls  $1.00  postpaid, 
Williamstown  Container.  Williamstown,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Hot  Bed  Sashes.  Radius  of  100  miles  of 
Boston.  Allan  Loosigian,  Ix)vvcll  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


HONEY 


HONEY — Choice  clover — now  crop.  New  York’s  finest 
flavored  honey.  5  ibs.  $1.45 — case  of  six  6-lb.  pail! 
$7.38  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  paU.  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fanry  white  clover  $8.50  per  60  lb.  can,  clover 
Atitumn  flowers  good  flavor,  $7.00.  J  G.  Burtia. 
Marietta,  New  York. 


HONEY — Delicious  Old  Ii’ashioned  Buckwheat  New 
Crop.  5  lbs..  $1.25  postpaid  3rd.  zone.  6-5  lb.  pails. 
$6.00,  60  lb.  cans  $7. 20  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire.  New  York. 


NEW  CLOVER  HONEY— Five  pound  pall  $1.45,  six 
pails  $7.25,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  Sixty  pound  can  $9.00 
F.O.B.  John  Mosher,  Moravia,  New  York. 


HONEY.  Clover  basswood  blend.  Case  of  six  5  lb.  pails 
$5.00  express  collect.  L.  N.  McLean,  Richfield  Springs, 
New  York. 


HONEY — Choice  Clover.  New  crop.  $8.50  per  60  lb. 
can.  L.  M.  Mitchell,  Marietta,  New  York. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


BURK  MAl’LE  SYRUl’  —  $1.50  gallon.  FOB.  Wm. 
Churchill.  Jefferson.  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


/I  ^n^endilif  Place 

TO  STAY 

1§  Hotel  Syracuse  is  famous  for 
friendly,  individual  service— 
for  comfortable,  homey 
rooms  ~  for  excellent, 
healthful  food.  When  next 
you  visit  Syracuse  —  enjoy 
"  1'.  IIIIIBIB  friendly  atmosphere  of 

Hotel  Syracuse. 

0(1  JlOl 

SlfRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 

fbo  new  wonder  animals  treni 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raiss 
i  "anywhere.  Profitable  and  Inter* 
'  eating.  Send  name  and  address  fer 
big,  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST..  MOBILE.  ALA. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  1o  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you  want.  When  you  answer  on  "ad," 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

American  J\GRicumjRisf 


FEEDER  CALF  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  26  d  p-m.)  1949 
FAIR  GROUNDS,  KEENE,  N.  H. 

4-H  CALVES 

COMMERCIAL  FEEDER  CALVES 
A  FEW  REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES 

W.  ALLEN  COWAN,  Grader 
JIM  HALL,  Auctioneer 

by  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
BEEF  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

M.  C.  SHERMAN,  President 
Claremont,  N.  H. 

E.  Y.  HOUSTON,  Sec'yTreat. 
Contoocook,  N.  H. 


f 


American  Agriculturist,  October  15,  1949 
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SEND  FOR 

- YOUR  - 

FREE  COPY 


To 

Dairymen 

in 

New  York 
and 

Western 

Vermont 


Write  today  for  this  accurate,  informative 
16-page  account  of  the  way  NYABC  quality 
sires  can  increase  your  herd  productivity  and 
income. 


ooperadve 


Box  528 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 


WOOD 


S\v 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


70  HOLSTEIN  70 

CATTLE  AUCTION 

WEDN  SDAY,  OCTOBER  X6,  1949 

at  12:30  P.  M.  8  Miles  Northeast  of  Batavia 
on  the  Trchsit  Road.  2V2  miles  East  of  ELBA. 

Herd  consists  of  38  Registered  and  Hi-grade  2  and  3 
year  old  heifers  with  D.H.I.A.  average  of  12600  milk, 
440  fat,  with  several  individuals  over  500  fat.  Several 
fresh  and  close  up.  Many  artificially  bred.  15  heifers  to 
breed  in  December.  The  balance  younger  heifers.  This  is 
a  remarkably  high  produeing  herd  of  young  cows  with 
an  outstanding  record  of  herd  health.  All  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated,  Bangs  Tested,  inspected  for  Mastitis  by  veter¬ 
inary  day  prior  to  sale.  All  cows  bred  90  days  or  over 
•xamined  for  pregnancy.  One  2  year  old  Registered 
herd  sire  by  Milkdale  Aristocrat  Ragapple,  one  year¬ 
ling  bull  sired  by  Genodale  Educator  Quality.  This  sale 
offers  an  unusual  opportunity  to  purchase  large,  young, 
healthy  high  producing  Holsteins.  Terms  Cash. 

Harold  Shepard,  Harris  Wilcox,  Auctioneer 
Owner  Bergen,  New  York. 


A  UNIQUE  AUCTION 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  22 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE,  All  by 
the  highest  proven  sire,  GENERAL' 
RAG  APPLE  POSCH. 


Selling  at  the  JUDGE  V.  ETTEN  FARM,  LOMONT- 
VILLE,  N.  Y.,  which  is  2  miles  from  HURLEY, 
N,  Y.  on  Route  209,  midway  between  King¬ 
ston  and  Ellenville,  easy  to  reach  by  crossing 
the  mid-Hudson  Bridge  at  Poughkeepsie. 

60  Heifers  and  young'  cows  selling,  all 
carefully  selected  from  over  200  daugh¬ 
ters  of  this  famous  sire.  Some  are  milk¬ 
ing  up  to  70  lb.  a  day.  Many  others  due 
about  sale  time. 


6  Service  Age  Bulls  by  GENERAL  from 
high  producing  dams  and  proven  cow 
families.  Healthy  on  all  tests.  Many 
eligible  to  go  anywhere. 

Sale  in  big  tent  at  11:00  A.  M.,  lunch 
served. 

COME  AND  BUY  PROVEN  INHERI¬ 
TANCE,  at  a  sale  the  like  of  which 
never  before  has  been  held. 


R-  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  STEFAN  TAUSSIG, 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  Association  Manager. 

Mexico,  N.  Y.  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. 


2nd  CLOVERCOURT  SALE 


REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN 


CATTLE 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  25 

At  Clovercourt  Farm  on  Route  8  just  south 
ol  ROCKDALE,  5  miles  north  of  SIDNEY,  39 
miles  northeast  of  Binghamton. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  calf- 
hood  vaccinated,  eligible  to  go  any¬ 
where. 

THIS  SALE  FEATURES  THE  BLOOD  OF  HIGH 
record  carnation  LINES  including  14 
‘•oughters  of  the  famous  Gold  Medal  Sire, 

carnation  slogan. 

10  outstanding  first  calf  heifers,  fresh 
or  close,  30  of  which  are  from  dams 
averaging  over  550  lb.  fat  on  2  time. 

7  open  heifers, 

"15  Service  Age  Bulls,  all  from  high  re¬ 
cord  dams. 

[OR  THE  BEST  THE  BREED  AFFORDS  IN  CAR¬ 
NATION  FAMOUS  BLOOD  LINES,  Come  to  this 
^fie,  held  in  large  tent,  starting  at  11:00  A.M. 

AUSTIN  BACKUS,  PETER  MARTENS, 

°»ies  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  Owner,  Rockdale, 

''«xico,  N.  Y.  New  York. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


DN  my  opinion,  the  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  money  of  twenty 
foreign  countries  bodes  no 
good  to  our  farmers.  It  will 
tend  to  lower  our  livestock 
price  and  prices  of  a  lot  of  other  farm 
products  with  which  we  compete  with 
these  countries. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Toronto  on  the 
day  (Tuesday,  September  20)  that  de¬ 
valuation  went  into  effect,  and  this  is 
what  happened.  The  livestock*!  bought 
was  no  higher  or  lower  than  the  day 
before,  but  when  I  got  my  .  bill,  it 
stated:  “If  paid  in  U.  S.  currency,  9 
per  cent  off  purchase  price.” 

How  It  Works 

Before  this  devaluation,  a  thousand 
pound  animal  costing  20c, a  pound  there 
would  bring  approximately  22c  here. 
There  is  a  $1.50  duty  and  a  $.50  ship¬ 
ping  charge.  But  with  9  per  cent  off, 
only  paid  $182  for  an  animal  that  cost 
me  $200.  On  the  load  that  I  bought, 
the  take-off  was  $476. 

Obviously,  Canadian  livestock  should 
sell  sharply  higher,  (which  it  is  still 
not  doing)  or  it  will  bring  the  price  of 
our  livestock  down.  It  may  or  may  not 
have  done  so,  but  our  livestock  is 
sharply  lower  since  devaluation. 

Now  if  the  imports  are  from  Britain 
or  from  the  other  nineteen  countries, 
the  take-olf  in  price  is  triple  and  the 
loss  to  our  farmers  from  devaluation  is 
30  per  cent. 

Sad  to  relate,  our  trade  treaties  have 
recently  been  ‘approved’  again,  and  we 
are  still  being  taxed  billions  to  carry 
these  same  devalued  currency  countries 
along. 

These  are  the  facts  we  face.  Whether 
they  are  justified  and  a  fine  thing  for 
us  and  for  the  world,  or  whether  they 
spell  a  lower  standard  of  living  or  ruin 
for  us  all,  who  knows? 

We  as  farmers  have  lived  through 
some  pretty  tough  spots,  and  this  one 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


nYR$HIRE  RUCTION 


WED.,  OCTOBER  26,  at  12:30  P.M.,  30th  An¬ 
nual  Allegany-Steuben  Sale  at  Fair  Grounds, 
Hornell,  New  York.  50  COWS  AND  BRED  HEIFERS, 
fresh  or  due  soon  after  sale;  3  Yearlings  and  2  Bulls 
all  representative  of  the  breed’s  best  bloodlines.  All 
from  TB  accrd.  herds;  tested  for  TB  and  Bang’s  within 
30  days  of  sale.  Many  Bang’s  accrd.  and  calfhood 
vaccinated.  For  Catalog  Write 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK.  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  31 

60  "holsteIn*  CATTLE 

3  FARMS  AND  COMPLETE  LINE 

OF  MODERN  FARM  MACHINERY 

At  Owner's  Farm  3f/2  miles  south  of  HOLLAND, 

Eric  County,  N.  Y.,  12  miles  northwest  of 

ARCADE,  near  Route  16. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  all  negative  to  blood 
test,  calfhood  vaccinated,  eligible  to  go 
anywhere.  Good  production  records, 
good  ages,  niostly  first  and  second  calf 
raised  on  the  farm. 

—32  milking  Cows — 9  Bred  Heifers — 17 
yearlings  and  heifer  calves — 2  high  re¬ 
cord  Herd  Bulls. 

Detailed  description  of  farm  sent  to  in¬ 
terested  parties  upon  request,  also  list 
of  equipment  selling. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.  with  equipment 
and  farm  produce,  then  the  farms  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  cattle  which  sells  under 
cover. 

IT'S  A  BIG  SALE  WITH  ALL  ITEMS  PLEDGED 

TO  ABSOLUTE  SALE  WITHOUT  RESERVATION. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  JOSEPH  CHENEY. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  Owner,  Holland, 

Mexico,  N.  Y.  New  York. 


No  Other 
Work  Gloves  Made 
and  Tanned  Like 


WORK  GLOVE 

Tough  Pigskin — tanned  buck- 
skin-soft.  And  now,  with 
LANOLIN,  that  amazing  soft¬ 
ening  ingredient  added  to  the 
Wolverine  Secret  Tanning  Proc¬ 
ess,  they’re  softer,  smoother 
than  ever.  And  Wow !  How  they 
wear  and  wear!  See  your  Wol¬ 
verine  dealer  and  take  this  cou¬ 
pon  with  you.  Just  try  on  a  pair. 

WOLVERINE  SHOE&TANNINGCORP. 

ROCKFORD,  MICHIGAN 


PENCIL — writes  22,000  words  with¬ 
out  reioading.  We  will  see  that  you 
get  one  free  if  you  willsign 
coupon  below.  Hand  it  to 
your  Wolverine  dealer  and 
try  on  or  inspect  a  pair 
of  Wolverine  Pigskins. 


To  A//  Wolverine  Dealers! 
Bearer  is  entitled  to  a  Wolverite 
Pencil  after  inspecting  or  trying  on 
a  pair  of  Wolverine  Pigskin  Gloves. 


Name_. 


Address, 


Dealer’s  Name,. 


Dept,  a.4910 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders 

CALF  SALE 

50  Feeder  Steer  Calves 
40  Foundation  Heifers 

Saturday,  October  22,  1949 
Fair  Grounds  at  1:00  P.M. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Catalogs  and  Information,  Write 

Prof.  A.  L.  COWAN 

U.  Mass.  —  —  —  Amherst,  Mass. 

Registered  Guernsey  Auction 

CLARENCE,  N.  Y. 

MONDAY,  OCT.  31,  1949  (1  P.M.) 
Complete  dispersal  of  the  Ransom  Hall  herd 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LESLIE  M.  FARR,  at  the 
farm  on  Ransom  Rd.,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

45  head  of  top  producing,  registered  cows  and  young 
stock  together  with  5  high  producing  grades.  All  Bang’s 
vaccinated;  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  within  30  days  of 
sale.  D.H.I.A.  herd  average  last  year— 412  lbs.  fat; 
heading  for  well  over  450  lbs.  average  this  year. 

For  catalogs,  write 

JOHN  A.  SIMS,  Sdate  Guernsey  Fieldman, 
1606  East  Erie  Blvd.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rnrr  "breeding 

t/\CC  GUERNSEY  CATTLE" 


Send  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  al'ways  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
960  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


BIG  PUBLIC  AUCTION 


REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN 


CATTLE 


WED.,  NOV.  2 


The  246th  in  America’s  most 
popular  and  longest  estab¬ 
lished  series. 


Heated  Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  which  is  40  miles  south  of 
Syracuse,  good  highways  from  everywhere. 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mostly 
calfhood  vaccinated,  many  eligible  for 
shipment  into  any  state. 

— 100  strictly  fresh  or  close  springing 
young  cows  and  first  calf  heifers.  Many 
have  good  production  records. 

— 15  Service  Age  Bulls,  from  high  record 
dams. 

—10  Bred  and  Open  Heifers. 

—25  Young  Calves  of  both  sex  sell  after 
their  dams. 

Breeders  and  dairymen  from  all  parts  of 
the  East  have  bought  with  confidence 
at  these  sales  for  over  %  of  a  century. 

You  will  get  more  for  your  money  by  at¬ 
tending  this  sale  which  starts  at  10:00 
A.  M.  Good  overnight  accommodations. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


9th  ONEIDA  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE 
65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


FRIDAY.  NOVEMBER  4 

PARIS  HILL  FAIR  GROUNDS,  10  miles  from 
UTICA  on  Route  12. 

60  Fresh  and  Springers,  3  Top  service  age 
bulls.  Offering  personally  selected  by 
HUGH  M.  HUGHES.  All  outstanding. 
Healthy  on  all  tests,  many  eligible  to 
go  anywhere. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  EDWARD  E.  BENSON. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer.  Secy.,  Whitesboro, 

Mexico,  N.  Y.  New  York. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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BEEF  CATTLE  FEEDER  SALE 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  29th  Palmyra  Fair  Grounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y, 

ANGUS,  HEREFOllD,  SHORTHORN  STEERS  AND  HEIFERS 
Mostly  calves — a  few  yearlings.  All  cattle  selected  by  committee  of  Directors 
and  Extension  Agents.  All  cattle  vaccinated  against  shipping  fever. 

They  come  from  17  counties.  Grading  according  to 
■  Init quality  1  ’til  4  Friday  afternoon.  Inspection  of  cattle 
and  grading  demonstration  8  ’til  noon  Saturday. 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY  N.  Y.  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeder  and  Breeder  Improvement  Project. 
Ray  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Manager;  Harris  Wilcox.  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  Auctioneer 


Irving  Monroe,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  Clerk  and  Cashier. 

Mail  bids  to  Prof.  Myron  Lacy  —  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  free  catalog  to  New  York  County  Agents  or  Sales  Mgr. 
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Wintering  in  a  Dug-out 

B/  CHARLOTTE  H.  SMITH 


FOREWORD 

AVith  this  issue  we  are  coinmeuciiifi:  an¬ 
other  exciting-  serial  story,  in  tliree  parts, 
taken  from  the  pages  of  the  old  YOUTH’S 
COMPANION, 


PART  I 

OULD  you  advise  girls  to 
‘homestead’  land  in  the 
West?” 

I  have  been  asked  this 
question  so  many  times 
since  the  fact  found  its  way  into  a 
Dakota  paper  that  I  had  made  a  home 
for  myself  under  the  Homestead  Law 
that  I  have  come  to  think  that  the  best 
reply  I  can  make  is  a  matter-of-fact 
description  of  the  first  twelve  months 
of  my  experience  while  homesteading 
my  farm. 

I  was  twenty-six  years  old.  The  last 
four  years  of  my  life  had  been  passed 
in  the  care  of  niy  father,  who  was  a 
paralytic  invalid.  At  his  death  my  por¬ 
tion  of  his  small  estate  amounted  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Looking  about  me,  with  this  small 
sum  in  my  pocket,  for  an  opportunity 
to  start  in  life,  I  thought  and  heard 
of  many  things  to  do.  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  about  land  claims  in  the 
West  which  had  been  “homesteaded” 
by  women,  and  I  began  to  contemplate 
an  exploit  of  this  sort.  I  had  good 
health  and  strength,  and  liked  out-of- 
door  life,  and  I  was  not  afraid  of  do¬ 
mestic  animals  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances. 

One  day  I  broached  the  subject  to 
my  friend  Helen  J— ,  who  had  for 
several  years  been  supporting  herself 
by  teaching  a  country  school.  Her  an¬ 
nual  income  Horn  this  source  was 
about  sixty  doIlars^ — twenty  weeks  of 
school  at  three  dollars  a  week.  On  this 
income  she  contrived  to  live  and  dress 
quite  neatly.  She  was,  moreover,  un¬ 
usually  attractive,  personally;  but  she 
knew  what  it  was  to  pinch  and  to  plan 
with  painful  closeness. 

We  planned  it  all  out  in  advance,  of 
course.  We  expected  to  work  hard  and 
endure  privations  for  three  or  four 
years,  but  in  the  end,  when  our  fine 
wheat  farm  was  equipped,  we  fancied 
that  we  should  reside  on  it  only  from 
April  to  October;  and  during  the  win¬ 
ters  we  should  live  in  some  large  city. 

We  talked  it  over  until  we  had  con¬ 
vinced  ourselves  that  we  could  do  it, 
and  then  we  gathered  together  our 
small  means,  and  started  for  Dakota. 
We  began  our  journey  the  last  day  of 
April. 

We  settled  a  short  distance  from 
what  is  now  the  line  between  the  two 
new  States  of  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

We  spent  a  week  making  inquiries 
as  to  land,  probable  town  sites,  future 
railroads,  highways,  etc.,  and  at  last 
selected  a  surveyed  quartcr-scetion  of 
land  along  one  side  of  which  there 
onc^  had  been  a  little  belt  of  timber. 
This  wood  liad  all  been  cut  off  by 
settlers  at  a  distance,  except  for  eight 
shaggy  oaks  and  two ,  cottonwoods. 

These  ten  trees  were  really  what  at¬ 
tracted  us  to  the  claim..  It  was  far¬ 
ther  from  other  settlers  than  we  liked 
to  be,  but  the  land  agent  assured  us 
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that  we  should  have  plenty  of  neigh¬ 
bors  before  the  close  of  the  season. 
The  trees,  he  remarked,  would  fur¬ 
nish  logs  for  a  house,  and  fuel  for  one 
winter  at  least. 

But  Helen  and  I  had  other  uses  for 
the  trees.  We  had  resolved  to  preserve 
them  all  for  shade. 

We  were  assured  that  either  a  log- 
house  or  a  dug-out  was  the  proper  sort 
of  dwelling  to  start  with,  but  we  both 
disliked  the  idea  of  a  sod-house,  and 
at  a  cost  of  fifty  dollars  we  had  a 
quantity  of  rough  lumber  delivered  to 
us.  Carpenters  were  scarce,  but  we 
succeeded  in  hiring  one  for  a  single 
day  for  seven  dollars.  His  name  was 
Andrew  Phillister;  he  was  a  young 
man  and  had  recently  preempted  a 
claim  two  miles  from  ours. 

In  one  day  Mr.  Phillister  built  us  a 
house  ten  feet  by  twelve,  put  in  two 
windows  consisting  of  a  pane  of  glass 
each,  hung  the  door,  cut  a  hole  for 
the  stovepipe  and  put  up  a  shelf  dress¬ 
er;  and  with  the  lumber  which  was 
left,  he  constructed  a  cow  shed  and  a 
chicken  pen,  and  then  with  his  axe 
trimmed  up  our  grove  and  built  a  cow 
yard  of  the  brush.  I  have  never  seen 
a  man  work  so  rapidly.  He  had  every¬ 
thing  complete  by  five  o’clock,  and  had 
found  time  all  day  to  chat  with  Helen 
more  than  I  approved  of.- 

We  bought  a  cow  and  twenty  hens, 
and  begged  a  cat,  and,  rather  too  late, 
we  hired  a  man  and  team  to  break  two 
acres  of  land  for  us,  the  most  of  which 
we  planted  to  corn  with  our  own 
hands;  but  the  greater  part  of  this 
corn  was  soaked  out  by  a  heavy  rain 
early  in  June. 

A  garden  plot  a  hundred  feet  square 
near  our  house,  which  we  had  spaded 
up  earlier,  did  better.  We  had  brought 
good  seed  from  home,  and  we  worked 
very  hard  in  that  garden.  Nature 
smiled  kindly  on  our  efforts;  it  is  quite 
astonishing  what  a  crop  we  raised 
from  it. 

The  sun  browned  our  skins,  and 
Helen  complained  of  the  hard  work  at 
times;  but  on  the  whole  we  were  very 
happy  all  summer  long.  We  had  four 
hens  setting  on  about  a  dozen  eggs 
each  at  one  time,  and  later,  our  yard 
swarmed  with  chickens;  nor  did  we 
lose  one  chick  from  hawks,  foxes  or 
coyotes. 

.  During  the  whole  summer  we  were 
not  troubled  by  wild  beasts,  or  by  ill- 
disposed  human  beings.  In  fact,  nobody 
came  near  us.  Two  or  three  times 
Helen  or  I  walked  to  our  nearest 
neighbor’s  three  miles  away,  and  asked 
him — he  was  a  Scandinavian  who 
spoke  very  little  English — to  bring 
anything  we  needed  to  us  when  he 
went  to  the  “store,”  ten  miles  distant. 
Having  produced  our  own  eggs,  milk, 
butter  and  garden  crop,  our  food  cost 
us  surprisingly  little.  We  had  more 
milk  than  we  could  use  and  had  to 
throw  some  of  it  away. 

The  weatlicr  was  delightful.  We 
were  well  all  the  time,  and  I  can  laugh 
now  when  1  think  how  much  we  played 
—  actually  played !  Twenty-six  years 
old,  too!  But  when  I  was  a  girl  I  had 
never  played  half  enough,  and  I  had 
a  great  deal  to  make  up. 

I  sent  for  a  scythe,  rake  and  fork. 


and  we  put  up  a  stack  of  hay  for  win¬ 
ter.  My  first  efforts  with  the  scythe 
were,  Helen  said,  extremely  funny. 

Three  thunder  squalls,  accompanied 
once  by  hail,  and  always  by  vivid 
lightning  and  wind,  were  about  the 
only  exciting  incidents  of  the  summer. 

As  I  said  above,  I  had  never  before 
been  so  happy;  but  thus  far  we  had 
seen  only  the  sunny  side  of  pioneering. 

September  and  October  were  busy 
times  with  us.  We  were  preparing  for 
a  crop  the  following  year.  I  had  still  a 
little  money  left  and  we  realized  a 
little  more  from  the  sale  of  chickens 
and  eggs.  Six  acres  were  prepared  for 
wheat,  although  the  man  who  plowed 
for  us  charged  five  dollars  a  day  for 
himself  and  team. 

We  had  raised  enough  garden  vege¬ 
tables,  potatoes  and  corn  for  winter. 
To  store  our  vegetables  safely  from 
frost  we  dug  laboriously  a  hole  five 
feet  square  beneath  our  house  floor. 
It  was  much  like  a  squirrel’s  store.  We 
spent  a  great  many  hours  gathering 
dry  stuff  for  fuel  from  the  scattered 
brush  and  timber  at  a  distance  from 
our  cabin.  Where  trees  had  been  cut 
the  year  before,  we  gathered  bushels 
of  dry  chips  till  we  had  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  woodpile  beside  our  door. 

With  sods  and  earth  we  banked  up 
the  cow  shed  to  the  eaves,  and  we  also 
built  a  chicken  house  adjoining  it  fif¬ 
teen  feet  by  ten,  with  walls  of  sod  and 
a  thatch  roof  of  dry  grass  and  poles. 

Our  house  we  also  banked  up  to  a 
height  of  three  feet  outside,  carefully 
calking  all  the  cracks,  and  papering 
the  inside  with  the  newspapers  which 
we  received  occasionally  from  home 
friends.  A  water  supply  was  the  re¬ 
quisite  most  difficult  to  manage.  Thus 
far  we  had  brought  water  from  a 
slough  two  hundred  yards  or  more 
away,  and  we  did  not  feel  able  as  yet 
to  dig  a  well. 

In  October  came  what  was  to  me 
the  first  touch  of  adversity  and  un¬ 
happiness.  As  I  have  /  said,  no  one 
called  on  us  during  the  summer,  but 
one  day  in  October,  as  we  were  fetch¬ 
ing  chips  in  a  blanket,  we  saw  a  man 
approaching  across  the  prairie.  Even 
before  he  had  come  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  Helen  exclaimed,  “It’s  that 
Mr.  Phillister!” 

‘What  can  he  want?”  I  said.  “We 
paid  him  his  seven  dollars.”  Helen 
laughed,  although  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  anything  especially  ludicrous  in 
his  coming  to  call  on  us. 

He  bade  us  good  morning  very  cor- 
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dially,  and  looked  about  approvingly 
on  our  preparations  for  winter.  He 
seemed  somewhat  embarrassed. 

He  told  us  that,  after  working  at  his 
trade  for  other  settlers  till  September, 
during  which  time  he  had  built  thir¬ 
teen  houses  and  I  do  not  remember 
how  many  barns,  he  had  returned  to 
his  claim  and  erected  a  house  for  him¬ 
self. 

His  claim  was  out  of  our  view  over 
a  swell  of  the  prairie,  and  he  seemed 
quite  solicitous  that  we  should  come 
to  see  his  new  home.  He  offered  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  do  any  job  of  carpenter 
work  that  we  might  need  that  fall 
free  of  charge.  In  short,  he  made  him¬ 
self  very  agreeable  and  he  remained 
with  us  for  two  hours. 

“Helen,”  I  said,  when  at  length  An¬ 
drew  had  taken  leave,  “that  fellow  is 
coming  here  after  you!  He  wants  you 
for  his  new  house.  And  you  will  desert 
me  and  go  there!” 

Two  evenings  afterward,  Andrew 
called  again  and  remained  three  hours. 
I  will  make  what  was  not  a  very  long 
story  shorter  still.  Five  weeks  later, 
Helen  told  me  that  Andrew  had  asked 
her  to  marry  him — and — would  I  ever 
forgive  her,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

I  had  already  settled  it  in  my  mind 
after  a  struggle  with  myself,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  uttered  no  reproach¬ 
es.  Thenceforward,  I  foresaw  that  my 
life  would  be  a  solitary  one. 

Those  were  bitter  days  for  me,  but 
I  summoned  courage  to  go  on  alone. 
I  felt  the  keenest  of  sorrow  at  Helen’s 
desertion  of  me  for  I  had  come  to  love 
her  like  a  sister.' 

With  the  first  snow  in  November, 
Andrew  came  with  a  horse  and  sleigh 
and  carried  us  both  to  R — ,  thirteen 
miles  distant,  where  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  by  a  magis¬ 
trate. 

Next  day  we  returned,  they  to  their 
new  home — a  very  comfortable  little 
house,  with  a  pretty  set  of  furniture, 
and  even  a  small  cabinet  organ — and 
I  with  them  for  an  hour  or  two.  They 
had  very  kindly  planned  to  have  me 
pass  the  cold  season  with  them;  but  I 
declined,  a  little  grimly,  I  fear,  and  re¬ 
turning  in  tears  to  my  cold  cabin,  my 
pussycat,  my  cow  and  my  poultry,  I 
settled  myself  to  pass  the  long  winter. 

There  was  a  period  of  good  sleighing 
in  December,  and  every  day  while  it 
lasted  Helen  and  Andrew  rode  over  to 
call  on  me.  They  were  so  happy  that  I 
knew  I  ought  to  be  glad  for  them. 

The  day  after  Christmas  there 
came  what  was,  for  Dakota,  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  snowfall.  There  were  several  inch¬ 
es  of  it,  and  the  prairie  was  covered 
with  white  drifts.  The  wind  blew 
fiercely.  I  had  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
door  of  my  cow  shed,  and  for  two 
weeks  I  was  forced  to  melt  snow  for 
water.  Blizzard  weather  was  upon  us 
and  I  felt  glad  that  Andrew  did  not 
attempt  to  come  over  to  my  cabin. 

The  fourth  night  after  the  storm, 
the  wind  blew  a  fearful  gale.  The  gusts 
waked  me  a  little'  after  midnight.  The 
snow  was  sifting  sharply  against  my 
little  windowpanes. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  wild,  loud,  crack¬ 
ing  noise  followed,  an  instant  later,  by 
a  frightful  crash  upon  my  cabin.  The 
roof  broke  down,  letting  in  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  snow. 

Fragments  of  split  boards  and  brush 
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fell  upon  my  bed.  I  was  slightly 
bruised  and  partly  held  down  by  the 
weight  of  what  had  fallen. 

One  of  the  cottonwoods,  dried  up  by 
the  removal  of  the  timber  around  it, 
had  blown  down,  and  the  top  of  it  had 
crushed  my  cabin. 

I  was  greatly  terrified,  but  extricat¬ 
ing  myself,  I  tried  to  dress.  But  it  was 
so  cold  that  I  feared  I  should  be  frozen, 
and  crept  back  beneath  my  blankets. 
I  covered  up  my  head  and  ears  and  lay 
still  and  let  the  snow  which  fell  in  al¬ 
most  bury  me.  In  the  morning,  having 
dressed  literally  in  a  snowdrift,  I  found 
my  axe  and  began  the  cold  task  of 
cleaning  away  the  top  of  the  tree, 
along  with  the  wreck  of  my  house. 

The  cabin  was  wholly  shattered,  and 
I  now  perceived  how  narrow  my  escape 
had  been  from  being  crushed  to  death. 
For  the  first  time  I  felt  thankful  that 
Helen  was  in  better  quarters.  I  knew 
that  she  was  not  robust  enough  to  en¬ 
dure  what  followed. 

My  stovepipe  and  stove  had  been 
knocked  down  and  lay  amidst  the  shat¬ 
tered  boards.  I  had  no  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  fire  or  preparing  warm  food.  I 
saw  that  my  cabin  would  have  to  be 
entirely  rebuilt.  I  stood  knee-deep  in 
snow  and  wept. 

When  my  feet  grew  so  numb  that  I 
knew  they  must  be  freezing,  I  would 
go  into  my  cow  shed  and  wann  them 
on  the  cow.  Ah,  how  comfortable  the 
good  creature  seemed  to  me!  Then  I 
would  sally  forth,  and  with  axe  and 
shovel  fall  to  work. 

All  that  day  I  worked  desperately. 
Not  only  did  I  clear  away  the  wreck 
of  the  cabin  and  tree  top,  but  I  took 
up  the  floor,  and  with  a  shovel  enlarg¬ 
ed  my  cellar  from  a  hole  five  feet 
square  to  the  full  size  of  the  cabin.  In 
short,  I  transfoiTued  my  cabin  to  a 
“dug-out,”  and  carrying  up  a  wall  of 
earth  and  turf  to  a  height  of  three 
feet  above  ground,  roofed  it  over, 
laid  a  floor,  and  lined  the  earthen  sides 
with  the  cabin  boards. 

This  may  seem  like  a  very  large 
achievement,  but  to  work  hard  was  the 
only  means  by  which  I  could  keep 
from  freezing,  away  from  the  cow.  The 
cow  too,  supplied  me  with  milk. 

I  dug  an  incline  and  set  up  the  door 
frqme  and  door,  but  did  not  trouble 
about  windows  that  day.  Then  I  got 
my  stove  together  and  the  pipe  out 
through  the  roof  and  kindled  a  fire. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  temperature 
had  been  higher  than  ten  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  all  day.  If  any  poor  womaii 
ever  did  a  harder  day’s  work,  I  pity 
her.  y 

All  my  vegetables  and  potatoes 
chilled  in  spite  of  the  bed-clothes 
which  I  spread  over  them.  Nearly  all 
my  dishes  were  smashed,  and  poor 
pussy  had  been  crushed  to  death  be¬ 
neath  a  joist. 

I  put  a  teakettle  full  of  snow  to 
melt,  and  made  a  basin  of  hot  porridge 
lor  myself.  Then  I  shook  the  snow  out 
of  my  bedclothing,  made  up  my  bed, 
nnd  sitting  up  in  it  began  to  drink  my 
porridge! 


I  passed  the  night  miserably.  Rising 


"Who-who,  who  are  you?" 


and  dressing,  I  once  more  kindled  a 
fire  in  my  stove.  I  then  found  that  the 
“dug-out”  held  the  heat  much  better 
than  the  cabin.  In  fact,  the  snow  had 
drifted  entirely  over  it,  and  the  reason 
why  my  stove  had .  been  so  slow  in 
heating,  was  probably  because  the  pipe 
was  partly  choked  with  snow. 

As  soon  as  my  cow  smelled  the 
smoke  of  my  fire  she  began  to  low 
plaintively  to  me  for  water.  I  had  been 
unable  to  give  her  drink  the  previous 
day.  I  could  hear  her  calls  faintly 
through  the  snow  canopy  beneath 
which  I  sat. 

Opening  my  outside  door,  I  filled 
my  kettle  with  snow  to  melt.  Then  I 
made  coffee,  baked  potatoes  and  pre¬ 
pared  myself  a  good  breakfast.  I  also 
made  warm  dough,  well  peppered,  for 
my  poultry;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
I  dug  through  into  the  cow  shed  and 
chicken  house  where  I  found  the  fowls 
very  stupid  from  cold. 

The  weather  continued  bitterly  cold, 
and  the  wind  blew  almost  constantly. 
It  seemed  that  no  living  creature  could 
exist  abroad  on  the  prairie;  but  at 
about  ten  o’clock  on  the  third  night 
after  the  accident  to  my  cabin,  I  heard 
the  wild  yelping  and  howling  of  timber 
wolves  close  at  hand. 

After  listening  awhile,  I  opened  my 
door  a  crack  and  peeped  out,  and  then 
distinctly  heard  the  famished  creatures 
digging  furiously  at  the  frozen  sod 
walls  of  my  cow  shed  and  poultry 
house. 

Fearing  that  they  might  break  in 
and  throttle  my  cow,  I  opened  my 
stove,  and  first  allowing  the  ends  of 
two  sticks  of  wood  to  get  well  afire 
and  blazing,  I  ran  suddenly  out  and 
threw  them  at  the  wolves. 

I  may  add  that  I  ran  in  and  fastened 
my  door  quite  as  quickly  for  I  was 
afraid  of  the  hungry  beasts. 

The  sight  and  smell  of  the  fire 
frightened  them  away  for  the  time,  but 
they  returned  twice,  and  I  spent  most 
of  the  night  listening  at  the  door,  and 
preparing  brands  to  throw  at  them.  It 
was  so  dark  outside  that  I  did  not  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  view  of  the  wolves,  but  I 
thought  that  there  were  four  of  them. 

The  snowdrift  in  front  of  my  dug- 
out  was  now  nearly  five  feet  in  depth; 
and  the  next  day  I  shovelled  out  a 
trench,  in  place  of  my  path,  from  my 
door  around  to  the  door  of  the  cow 
shed,  down  to  the  ground.  I  then  cov¬ 
ered  this  trench  over,  first  with  cotton¬ 
wood  brush,  then  with  cakes  of  snow 
to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  thus  making 
a  covered  way  about  thirty  feet  long. 

This  I  did  to  defend  my  premises 
from  wolves.  It  proved  a  great  conven¬ 
ience  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
winter.  I  could  now  visit  my  animals 
without  wallowing  in  snow  or  facing 
the  cold  wind.  But  there  were  far  more 
dangerous  foes  than  the  wolves  abroad 
that  winter.  (To  be  continued) 

—  A. A.  — 

NAME  NEW  YORK  STATE 
CROP  SUPERVISORS 

OURTEEN  supervisors  have  been 
named  to  set  up  local  Christian 
Rural  Overseas  Program  organiza¬ 
tions  in  New  York  State.  The  CROP 
committees  anticipate  collecting  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  November  6  to  13  one 
million  dollars  worth  of  farm  products 
be  converted  into  exportable  foods  to 
be  shipped  to  Europe  and  Asia. 

District  supervisors  are:  Francis  A. 
Miner,  Batavia;  Rev.  Claire  Emerick, 
Ellicottville;  Rev.  Richard  Haynes, 
Stanley;  Sidney  G.  Warner,  Ithaca; 
Richard  Rohr,  Deer  River;  Mrs. 
Stephen  Sweetland,  Cazenovia;  Leland 
D.  Smith,  Brasher  Falls;  William  J. 
Rich,  Salem;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Low,  Mil¬ 
ford;  Clifford  Buck,  Salt  Pt.;  Mrs. 
Leander  Glover,  Cutchogue,  Long 
Island;  Mrs.  George  Brunish,  De- 
Ruyter;  Mrs.  John  Thew,  Campbell 
Hall,  and  David  C.  Kidd,  Dansville. 


IT  COULD 
MEAN  THIS 


Almost  two  million  accidents  happen 
on  farms  each  year — with  a  cost  to 
farmers  of  some  thirty-six  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  next  accident  may  happen 
on  your  farm.  Think  what  a  lawsuit 
resulting  from  a  farm  accident  may 
mean  to  you  in  terms  of  lost  milk 
checks,  profits  from  poultry  or  crops— 
or  even  the  loss  of  your  farm  itself. 
Even  though  you  may  have  no  legal 
liability,  it  may  cost  $2,000  to  $3,000 
to  defend  yourself  and  to  prove  that 
you  were  not  negligent  or  that  your 
hired  man  was  not  negligent. 

You  can't  afFord  to  gamble!  With 
National  Grange  Insurance  you  are 
protected  from  these  costly  risks —  de¬ 
fended  in  law  suits  brought  by  your 
employees  or  the  public.  You  get  these 
PLUS  VALUES  with  Grange  Insurance 
protection: 

SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS — Grange 
Insurance  Policyholders  have  enjoyed 
savings  of  over  $6,000,000. 

PLANNED  PROTECTION— Grange 
Insurance  is  especially  designed  to  fit 


I  .  Loss  of  a  Whole  Year's 

l"  ‘  Income  From  Your 

f  Dairy  Herd 

/ 

^  Loss  of  a  Year's  Profits 
From  Your  Poultry 
Flock 

f ;  Or  Even  Loss  of 
Your  Farm 

your  farm  because  National  Grange 
is  a  company  that  knows  farming  and 
the  specific  insurance  needs  of  farmers. 

COMPLETE  COVERAGE  —  Grange 
Insurance  protects  you  three  ways: 

(1)  You  are  defended  in  suits 
brought  by  your  hired  man  or 
the  public. 

(2)  You  are  protected  against  dam¬ 
age  resulting  from  personal  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  farm  family. 

(3)  Medical  costs  are  paid  for  you 
for  injuries  to  employees  or  the 
public. 

PROMPT  SERVICE-Your  local  agent 
is  always  available  to  give  you  help 
in  planning  your  protection  program 
.  .  .  and  claims  are  handled  quickly 
and  efficiently. 

DEPENDABLE  INSURANCE  —  Your 
Grange  policy  is  backed  by  the  largest 
and  oldest  fraternal  organization  of 
American  farmers  through  a  strong, 
sound  company  working  for  your 
protection. 


“Dedicated  To  The  Service  Of  Agriculture" 

Mioaal  Grange 

Mutual  Liability  Company  Fire  Insurance  Company 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 

New  York  State  Office 

State  Tower  Building  Syracuse  2,  New  York 


wm  ■ 

NATIONAL  GRANGE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Dept.  NYGN  2,  State  Tower  Building 
Syracuse  2,  New  York 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new 
National  Grange  Insurance  Companies’  1950  Yearbook  and 
Almanac,  “The  Farmer's  Best  Friend",  which  will  be  off  the 
press  about  December  1. 

Name  - 

Address 
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There  is  nothing  that  pleases 
like  a  handmade  gift  at 
Christmas  time.  On  this  page 
and  the  opposite  one  is  something 
for  everyone  on  your  list —  chil¬ 
dren  and  grownups,  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  Whether  you  knit,  crochet, 
embroider  or  sew,  you’ll  find  here 
an  easily  made,  attractive  gift  for 
one  and  all. 

Paper  patterns  at  20  cents  eact 
are  available  for  Nos.  2007,  3080,  208, 
2104,  205,  3075,  2838,  2943,  215,  and 
3084. 

Instruction  sheets  at  3  cents  each 
are  available  for  needlework  items 
Nos.  4310,  3735,  4802,  4801,  2904,  4717, 
4518  and  3756. 

Instruction  sheets  at  15  cents  each 
are  available  for  needlework  items 
Nos.  E-H46  and  1124. 

Directions  for  ordering  all  of 
these  items  are  given  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  page. 

Needlework  Gifts 
First,  let’s  start  with  the  knit¬ 
ters,  so  that  they  can  order  their 
yarn  and  take  advantage  of  the 
long  evenings  between  now  and 
Christmas.  Knitted  Set  No. 
4310,  for  a  baby,  includes 
sacque,  booties,  mittens,  cap  and 
carriage  cover.  Touches  of  simple 
embroidery  stitches  make  these 
items  very  dainty  and  sweet. 

For  that  mother  and  6-months- 
size  infant,  knitted  bed  jackets  are 
so  appropriate.  Nos.  4802  and  4801 
work  up  quickly,  being  done  on 
bone  needles. 

That  boy  in  the  family  would  just 
love  some  knitted  woolen  sox,  in 
ankle  or  knee  length.  No.  2904  tells 
how  to  make  them. 

The  crocheters  must  get  started 


too — and  no  foolin’ !  Drawstring 
Booties  No.  4717  won’t  take  long  to 
do.  They  call  for  soles  in  sizes  5, 
7,  9. 

For  the  toy-huggers  crocheted, 
elephant  No.  4518  would  be  highly 
acceptable. 

That  girl  who  likes  winter  out¬ 
doors  adores  stocking  caps.  No. 
3756  is  jaunty  and  different  enough 
to  please  her ! 

Everybody  likes  hankies;  No. 
E-1146  has  full  particulars  about 
crocheting  edgings  and  embroider¬ 
ing  attractive  corners. 

Pretty  potholders  brighten  up  the 
kitchen  or  the  tea-table;  Design 
No.  1124  contains  instructions  for 
three  interesting  ones. 

For  Those  Who  Sew 

With  this  season’s  accent -on 
accessories,  hat  and  bag  sets  will 
make  a  smart  addition  to  your 
Christmas  gift  list.  Pick  fabrics 
to  match  or  complement  a  cos¬ 
tume — or  try  fashion-favored  vel¬ 
vet  or  velveteen  for  the  latest 
accessory. 

No.  2007  contains  patterns  for  two 
hats  and  two  bags. 

A  pretty  dress  delights  any  little 
miss.  No.  3080  is  an  appliqued 
basque  beauty — snug  in  the  bodice, 
full  in  the  skirt.  Bloomers  included. 

This  tall  rag  doll  has  its  own 
clothes!  No.  208  cuts  in  one  size,  27- 
Inches  tall. 

Saucy  10-inch-tall  Scottie  dog  No. 
2104  will  be  a  favorite  companion  of 
the  youngest  member  of  the  family. 

Roguish  boy  and  girl  rag  dolls 
with  their  own  wardrobes !  No.  205 
cuts  in  one  size,  14  inches  tall. 

No.  3075  presents  a  double  fea- 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Rural  Radio 


FM  Network 


-  where  AUTUMN 
LISTENING  means 
FARM  PROFITS! 


ANNOUNCING 

FOOTBALL 
EVERY  SATURDAY 
AT  1:45  P.M. 

Rural  Radio  Network  brings 
you  Cornell  football  games 
at  home  and  away. 

•  •  • 


Here  is  the  schedule: 
OCTOBER 


15 

YALE  New  Haven 

22 

PRINCETON 

Ithaca 

29 

COLUMBIA 

Ithaca 

NOVEMBER 

5 

SYRACUSE 

Ithaca 

12 

DARTMOUTH 

Hanover 

24 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Phila. 

Fine  Music 


The  Best  in  FM  Can  Be 
Purchased  For  As  Low 
As  $39.95 


Ask  Your  Nearest  Radio 
Dealer  For  A  T rial. 


WHCU>FM/  key  station  of 
Rural  Radio  Network,  is 
owned  and  operated  by 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


Rural  Radio  FM  Network 


WFNF  Wethersfield  107.7  Me 
WVBT  Bristol  Center  101.9  Me 
WVCN  DeRuyter  105.1  Me 
WVCV  Cherry  Valley  101.9  Me 
WVBN  Turin  107.7  Me 

WSLB-FM  Ogdensburg  106.1  Me 
WFLY  Troy  92.3  Me 

WHCU-FM  Ithaca  97.3  Me 


WHLD-FM  Niagara  Falls 

124  P.  M.  98.5  Me 


Watch  for  this  column  each  issue 


MINCEMEAT  CUSTARD  PIE  is  a  perfect  combination  of  creamy  bland  custard  with 
spicy  mincemeat.  —Photo  by  National  Dairy  Council 


GRACE  WATKIAS  HUCKETT 


OR  FESTIVE  occasions,  or 
when  you  want  to  give  the 
family  a  change,  try  some 
of  these  special  pies.  The 
mincemeat  custard  pie,  be- 


crust  is  brown,  about  25  minutes. 
Makes  an  8-inch  pie. 

PEACH  TARTS 

Make  individual  pastry  shells,  with 
centers  wide  enough  to  take  a  peach 


sides  being  a  delicious  combination, 
will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  like 
mincemeat  in  smaller  quantities  be¬ 
cause  of  its  richness; 

MINCEMEAT  CUSTARD  PIE 

I  unbaked  pastry  shell  !4  teaspoon  salt 

3  eggs  2  cups  milk 

1/4  cup  sugar  \'/i  cups  mincemeat 

Few  sprinklings  nutmeg 

Line  pan  with  pastry,  fluting  edges. 
Beat  eggs  slightly,  add  sugar,  salt, 
and  milk,  stirring  until  thoroughly 
mixed.  Spread  mincemeat  over  bottom 
of  pie  shell,  pour  custard  over  top  and 
sprinkle  with  nutmeg.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven,  400  degrees  F.,  for  5  minutes, 
reduce  heat  to  moderate,  350  degrees 
F.,  and  bake  45  minutes  longer  or  until 
filling  is  firm.  Makes  one  9-inch  pie. 

BUTTERMILK  PIE 

4  tablespoons  butter  3  eggs 

3  tablespoons  flour  '4  teaspoon  salt 

I  cup  sugar  2  cups  buttermilk 

I  teaspoon  lemon  extract 

Blend  butter  and  flour,  add  egg 
yolks  and  sugar  beaten  together,  salt, 
lemon  extract  and  buttermilk.  Fold  in 
the  stiffly  beaten  egg-whites.  Line  pie 
plate  with  pastry,  pour  in  filling  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven,  425  degrees  F.,  for 
10  minutes,  reduce  temperature  to 
moderate,  350  degrees  F.,  and  continue 
baking  20  to  25  minutes  or  until  firm. 
Makes  a  9-inch  pie. 

If  orange  pastry  is  used  with  the 
buttermilk  pie,  then  it  really  is  in  the 
special  class.  Here  is  the  recipe  for  it: 

ORANGE  PASTRY 

14  cups  all-purpose  flour  2  teaspoons  grated 

4  teaspoon  salt  orange  rind 

4  cup  shortening  4-5  tablespoons  orange  juice 

Make  like  regular  pie  crust,  sifting - 
the  grated  peel  into  the  flour  and  using 
orange  juice  to  moisten  pastry. 

CAPE  COD  PIE 


half.  Place  half  of  a  canned  or  sweet¬ 
ened  fresh  peach  in  the  center  of  each 
baked  shell.  Fill  cavity  of  peach  with 
chopped  nuts  and  top  with  whipped 
cream.  A  maraschino  cherry  or  a 
sprinkle  of  colored  sugar  adds  a  bright 
'touch.  These  are  even  more  festive 
when  served  as  “Peach  Baskets.”  To 
make  handles,  place  strips  of  the  pas¬ 
try  over  %  lb.  baking  powder  tins  to 
hold  them  in  shape  while  baking.  When 
ready  to  serve,  slip  the  “handles”  into 
slits  made  in  the  peaches. 

-HONEY  RAISIN  PIE 

4  cup  bot  water  4  teaspoon  ginger 

%  cup  boney  4  teaspoon  nutmeg 

I  egg  yolk  2  tablespoons  butter 

4  cup  flour  4  cup  raisins 

%  cup  fine  bread  crumbs  4  cup  nutmeats 

I  teaspoon  cinnamon  I  unbaked  pastry  shell 

Blend  hot  water  with  honey;  add  egg 
yolk,  slightly  beaten.  Mix  flour,  crumbs 
and  spices  together  and  rub  in  the 
butter.  Place  raisins  in  the  bottom  of 
pie  shell,  cover  with  nutmeats  and 
pour  honey-water-egg  mixture  over  all. 
Top  it  with  bread  crumbs  mixture; 
bake  at  450  degrees  F.  for  10  minutes; 
reduce  to  325  degrees  F.  and  bake  20 
to  25  minutes  or  until  the  filling  is 
firm.  Makes  an  8-inch  pie. 


CARAMEL  PECAN  PUMPKIN  PIE 


24  cups  pumpkin 
4  cup  cream 
2  slightly  beaten  eggs 
I  cup  sugar 
I  tablespoon  flour 
4  teaspoon  salt 
4  teaspoon  cinnamon 
4  teaspoon  nutmeg 
4  teaspoon  allspice 


4  teaspoon  lemon  extract 
4  teaspoon  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract 

4  tablespoon  melted 
butter 

I  unbaked  pastry  shell 
I  cup  pecans 
4  cup  butter 
I  cup  brown  sugar 


Mix  pumpkin,  cream  and  eggs.  Blend 
sugar,  flour,  salt  and  spices  and  add 
to  pumpkin  mixture,  stirring  well.  Add 
extracts  and  melted  butter  and  pour 


into  unbaked  pastry  shell.  Bake  in  hot 
oven,  425  degrees  F.,  10  minutes;  re¬ 
duce  heat  to  moderate,  350  degrees  F., 


until  filling  is  firm  or  about  50  min- 


2  cups  cranberries  4  cup  slightly  stale 

4  cup  water  breadcrumbs 

%  cup  sugar  I  tablespoon  melted  butter 

Cook  cranberries,  sugar  and  water 
10  minutes,  cool,  turn  into  pan  lined 
with  plain  pastry.  Sprinkle  with  2 
tablespoons  sugar  and  the  crumbs 
mixed  with  the  melted  butter.  Place 
strips  of  pastry  cut  %  inches  wide 
over  the  top  in  lattice  fashion.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven,  400  degrees  F.,  until  the 


utes. 

To  make  caramel  pecans,  melt  the 
14  cup  butter  in  heavy  frying  pan,  dis¬ 
solve  in  it  the  cup  of  brown  sugar  and 
cook  the  pecans  in  it  until  each  is  well 
coated  and  well  cooked  through.  Stir 
constantly.  Arrange  carefully  over  sur¬ 
face  of  pie  just  before  serving. 

Whipped  cream  also  may  be  added 
at  this  time  if  desired. 


MEANS: 

/.  Energy 

2.  Sweetness 

3.  More  Food  Flavor 

4.  Cleanliness 

5.  Full  Value 


SHINE  WITHOUT ‘POLISH’ 

New  Invention !  •  Sells  Like  Wild 

Replaces  messy  pastes,  liquids.  Sim- 
glide  over  snoes— and  presto! 
/  — you  have  a  lustrous, 
4  long- lasting  shine.  No 
'■  mess.  Nomuss.  Nosoiled 
bands.  Clean.  Handy. 
WORKS  LIKE  MAGIC  1 
For  Men’s,  Women’s  and 
Children’s  Shoes.  Low 
priced.  Lightning  seller! 

SAMPLES  FOR  AGENTS  med?ate!y  to  ail  who 

send  name  at  once.  A  penny  postal  wiU  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY— 7i/3t 
-  ^  ...  .  -  - 


1/our  name. 


KRISTEE  CO.p  1506  Bar  Street,  AKRON.  OHIO 


j  of  Scrimping? 

^‘l^SvflURINWIME! 


“Best  Line 
for  MS”  Christmas 
Cards  bring  you  the  extra  / 
dollars!  It’s  enjoyable,  and  so 
easy,  to  sell  LEADER  Assortment  21 
stunning  Christmas  Folders  for  just 
$1.  Friends,  others  buy  quickly  at  this 
amazinir  low  price.  You  make  up  to 
100%  CLEAR.  CASH  PROFIT  per  box. 

BIG  LINE  OF  FAST-  SELLERS 

Inclades  Religions.  Homoroas,  Gift 
Wraps,  Everyday,  27  others.  Name- 
Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  low  as  50  for 
$1.  Send  for  FREE  Imprint  Samples  and 
LEADER  Box  on  approval.  Do  it  NOW! 


FfRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS.  INC. 

I  752  ADAMS  STREET,  ELMIRA.  N.Y. 


21  Card  n 
Assorfmenl 


Name.. 


_  I 

I  Address _  I 

j  City _ State _ J 
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Save  Money  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cousfh  Syrup 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.'  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when 
you  try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  cough  medicine 
for  your  money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly 
wonderful  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  (Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put 
2]/^  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  in  a  pint  ,  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of  medi¬ 
cine  that  will  please  you  by  its  quick  action. 
It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine— children 
love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it 
doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 

FOR  EXTRA  CONVENIENCE  GET  NEW 
READY-MIXED,  REAOY-TO-USE  PINEX! 

5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you 
can  stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead: 
Every  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills. 
Second  week-  -one  each  night.  Third  week — one 
every  other  night.  Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  regularity. 

J'’ive  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit? 
Because  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its 
own  natural  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . . .  with  Carter’s  Pills 
.  .  .  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When'  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you 
irregular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  tem¬ 
porarily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33^  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  1‘rotection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  S'imply  send  name  and 
address  to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept. 
65-Hl;  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full  details,^  of 
the  new  and  different  Rice  Method  will 
be  sent  you  FREE.  Without  hard  flesh¬ 
gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them 
from  Trusses  with  sjirings  and  straps 
that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold'  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information — 
write  today ! 

Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood, 
it  may  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  get¬ 
ting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  ..le 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


KEEP  YOUK  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 

ture !  Petal-skirted  apron  can  be  cut  in 
either  a  bib-top  or  dainty  tea-timer  style. 

Maid  or  matron — she  loves  pretty  lin¬ 
gerie.  Sleek,  slim  princess  slip.  No.  2838 
is  certain  to  keep  a  smooth  line  under 
all  the  newest  silhouettes.  No.  2943  gives 
a  long  line  bra  with  trim  panties  to  match. 

Rabbit  family — mama,  papa  and  baby — 
plus  clothes  to  dress  them  in!  No.  215 
cuts  in  one  size,  14  inches  tall. 

Pretty  apron  No.  .3084  is  a  pattern  which 
many  women  prefer  as  it  does  not  drag 


on  the  neck.  Potholders  to  match  the 
pockets  make  this  even  more  practical. 


Paper  Pattern  Sizes  and  Requirements 

No.  2007 — One  size.  B.eret  and  shoulder 
fi3,g,  %  yard  54-inch ;  calot  and  scalloped 
%  yard  35-inch. 

No.  3080 — 1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2,  dress  and 
bloomers,  2%  yards  35-inch.  Applique  is 
included. 

No.  208 — One  size,  27-inches.  Doll,  %  yard 
35-inch;  wardrobe,  Ys  yard  35-inch  plain 
fabric  and  %  yard  35-inch  print  fabric. 

No.  2104 — One  size,  10-inches:  %  yard 
35-inch. 

No.  205 — One  size,  14  inches.  Each  doll, 
Vi  yard  12-ineh  white  and  %  yard  35- 
inch  flesh-colored  fabric;  trousers,  % 
yard  27-inch;  .skirt,  %  yard  35-inch; 
blouse,  %  yard  20-inch. 

No.  3075 — One  size.  Bib-top  apron,  1% 
yards  35-inch;  tea  apron,  1  yard  35-inch 
with  %  yard  35-inch  contrasting. 

No.  2838-36-52.  Size  36,  2%  yards  39-inch 
fabric  with  1%  yards  edging. 

No.  294.3 — 34-50.  Size  36,  panties,  1%  yards 
39-inch;  bra,  %  yard  35-inch  or  %  yard 
39-inch. 

No.  215 — One  size,  14  inches.  Each  rabbit, 
%  yard  35-inch  with  %  yard  14-inch 
plastic  fabric  for  ears.  Pinafore,  %  yard 
35-inch;  overalls,  %  yard  35-inch. 

No.  3084  —  Small,  medium,  large,  extra 
large.  Medium,  2%  yards  35-inch,  % 
yard  35-inch  contrasting. ' 

TO  ORDER  PAPER  PATTERNS 

To  order  patterns  Nos.  2007,  3080,  208, 

2104,  205,  3075,  2838,  2943,  215,  and  3084, 
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write  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  number  and  size  clearly  and  en¬ 
close  20  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern 
wanted.  Add  20  cents  for  the  Winter 
Fashion  Book  which  shows  pages  of 
Christmas  ideas,  as  well  as  clothing  for 
all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions. 

TO  ORDER  INSTRUCTION  SHEETS 

For  instruction  sheets,  address  Em¬ 
broidery  Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  and  write  clearly  name, 
address,  instruction  sheet  number  and 
name  desired.  Send  15  cents  in  coin  for 
each  of  the  following: 

No.  E-1146,  instructions  for  4  hankies. 

No.  1124,  instructions  for  three  pot- 
holders. 

Send  3  cents  in  coin  for  each  of  the 

following: 

No.  4310,  set  for  the  baby. 

No.  3735,  mittens. 

Nos.  4802  and  4801,  bed  jackets  for 
mother  and  baby,  3c  each. 

No.  2904,  boy’s  socks. 

No.  4717,  booties. 

No.  4518,  crocheted  elephant. 

No.  3756,  stocking  cap. 

For  copy  of  our  attractive  Needlework 
book,  filled  with  ideas  for  gifts  as  well 
as  for  regular  use,  send  15  cents  in  coin 
to  Embroidery  Dept.,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  10  North  Cherry  St.. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 

—  A.A,  — 

SALVAGE  WORN 
TABLECLOTH 

To  turn  that  worn  tablecloth  into 
pretty  and  useful  articles,  cut  it  in 
place  mats  with  pinking  shears.  If  you 
wish,  you  can  dye  the  mats  to  match 
other  furnishings  in  your  dining  room. 
The  small  pieces  make  excellent  bibs 
for  the  children  or  potholder  pockets 
to  hang  on  the  kitchen  wall.  No  sew¬ 
ing  or  finishing  either  when  you  use 
pinking  shears! — B.  C. 

—  A.A.  — 

Brass  Kettle  Polisher? 


competition.  Eighty  grangers  took 
part  in  their  subordinate  grange  elim¬ 
ination  contests. 

An  enthusiastic  report  also  came 
from  Mrs.  Louise  Elliott  of  Greene, 
N.  Y.,  Pomona  chairman  in  charge  of 
the  contest  in  Chenango  county,  where 
there  were  9  Pomona  contestants  and 


Grangers  Enjoy 
Cookie  Contest 


Nine  more  New  York  State  Po- 
mopa  granges  have  held  their  sugar 
cookie  contests : 


County 

Grange 

Winner 

Chenango 

Otsenango 

Miss 

Hazel  Haight 

Columbia 

Austerlitz 

Mrs. 

Clarence  Saylee 

Erie 

Springville 

Mrs. 

Mabel  Glass 

Franklin 

Malone 

Mrs. 

Andrew  Bilow 

Herkimer 

Fort  Dayton 

Mrs.. 

Lydia  Cristman 

Livingston 

Hunt 

Mrs. 

Louis  Hann 

Ontario 

Reeds  Corners 

Mrs. 

Oliver  Whyte 

Sullivan 

Bloomingburg 

Mrs. 

Sherwood  Allen 

Wayne 

Newark 

Mrs. 

Irving  Heidenreich 

Miss  Julia  Fisher,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
chairman  of  the  Columbia  County  Po¬ 
mona  service  and  hospitality  commit¬ 
tee,  writes  that  many  of  the  grangers 
in  their  county  take  more  interest  in 
the  baking  contest  than  in  any  other 


Mrs.  Ada  Deusenberry  of  Cohocton,  N.  Y., 
a  member  of  Avoco  Grange  and  winner 
of  Steuben  County's  Pomona  Grange 
sugar  cookie  contest. 


I  have  a  fine  old  brass  kettle  which 
has  seen  much  service  and  needs  much 
cleaning  and  polishing  before  using  it 
at  the  fireplace  to  hold  the  wood  and 
kindlings.  Do  any  of  your  subscribers 
know  of  a  good  way  to  accomplish 
this?  I  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
any  one  who  has  any  good  ideas  on 
this  subject. — Hubert  E.  Wood,  Dickin¬ 
son  Center,  N.  Y. 


nearly  50  in  the  subordinate  elimina¬ 
tion  contests.  “I  feel  that  this  contest 
is  a  great  help  to  Grange  work,”  said 
Mrs.  Elliott.  “Many  people  take  part  in 
them  and  are  encouraged  to  bake 
more.  I  myself  never  made  sugar  cook¬ 
ies  until  we  started  talking  about  the 
contest  in  our  subordinate  grange.  I 
want  to  thank  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  the  work  and  effort  it  has 
put  into  this  contest.” 


The  sugar  cookie  contest  is  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  New  York  State 
Grange  and  American  Agriculturist. 
State  winners  will  receive  valuable 
cash  and  merchandise  prizes,  as  listed 
on  page  22  of  the  October  1  issue. 

—  A.A.  — 

When  your  linens  turn  yellow  and 
develop  an  unpleasant  odor,  the  chances 
are  that  they  were  not  rinsed  prop¬ 
erly.  Get  all  the  soap  out,  and  you 
should  have  little  trouble. 


I  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

ENTERTAINMENT 


'it 


With  Christmas  only  10  weeks 
away,  hundreds  of  groups  in  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  Northeast 
will  be  thinking  of  preparing  a 
Christmas  program.  To  them,  we 
recommend  CHRISTMAS  ON  THE 
FARM,  a  heartwarming  and  delight¬ 
ful  one-act  play  on  our  American 
Agriculturist  list.  It  is  tops  in  Christ-  ^ 
mas  entertainment. 

The  price  is  35  cents  a  copy  and, 
like  all  American  Agriculturist 
plays,  it  is  royalty  free.  To  order  it, 
write  American  Agriculturist  Play 
Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  enclose  35  cents  for  each  copy 
wanted.  Send  cash,  check,  or  money 
order.  No  stamps,  please.  For  a 
complete  list  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  plays,  add  3  cents. 
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Wanted:  Y01JR  Opinion 


N 


I O  MATTER  how  busy  you 
are,  American  Agriculturist 
is  asking  you  to  read  the 
following  questions  and  send 
"  in  your  answer  to  one  or 

more  of  them  immediately  ,  to  AMERI- 
eAN  AGRICULTURIST  Forum  Issue, 
-Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  We  want  to 
hear  from  our  women  readers  on  these 
problems  which  so  vitally  affect  the 
future  happiness  and  welfare  of  all  of 
us.  When  you  write,  please  give  us 
permission  to  quote  from  your  com¬ 
ments  for  use  in  our  Forum  Issue  of 
December  3.  Your  name  will  not  be 
used  without  your  consent. 

1.  What  kind  of  security  do  you  want 
for  your  family?  Do  you  want  it  to  be 
based  on  government  handouts  and  the 
resulting  restrictions,  or  on  personal  initi¬ 
ative,  freedom  and  responsibility? 

2.  How  do  you  think  community  prob¬ 
lems  should  be  solved — by  community  co¬ 
operation  and  action,  or  by  Federal 
agencies? 


3.  What  is  your  opinion  of  government 
farm  subsidies?  Price  supports?  Acreage 
control?  - 

4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  less  control  by 
government  of  business  and  agriculture? 

5.  How  can  we  best  preserve  our 
American  democratic  principles  and  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise? 

Perhaps  instead  of  answering  some 
of  the  above  questions,  you  have  some¬ 
thing  else  you  would  rather  get  off 
your  chest — something  which  will  fit 
into  the  theme  of  our  Forum  Issue, 
“Business  and  Agriculture  Fight  to 
Protect  the  Fundamentals  Which  Make 
This  Country  Great.” 

The  main  thing  is.  Write  to  us.  Let 
us  hear  from  you  at  once.  We  want  to 
know  what  you  think  about  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  protecting  the 
American  way  of  life,  which  has  given 
to  the  people  of  this  nation  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  living  in  history,  and 
the  most  priceless  possession  of  all — 
freedom. 


TODAY  IN 

Those  Shrubs! 

N  THE  north  side  of  our  house 
is  a  planting  of  evergreens, 

_  azaleas,  rhododendrons  and 

mountain  andromeda,  with 
two  dwarf  azaleas  that  lose 
their  leaves  every  fall.  Every  winter  a 
snow  fence  with  burlap  attached  is  put 
around  this  planting  to  protect  it  from 
the  winter  winds  which  strike  there 
with  such  force.  This  makes  work,  but 
we  have  our  reward  in  April,  May,  and 
June  when  that  mass  of  evergreens  is 
a  joy  to  behold. 

Even  now  as  I  write,  next  year’s 
buds  are  in  full  evidence  on  these 
shrubs.  The  andromeda,  sometimes 
called  lily-of-the-valley  shrub,  begins 
opening  in  March  if  the  season  is  early 
and  lasts  well  into  April.  All  during 
the  winter  it  provides  small  branches- — 
with  buds — for  flower  arrangements. 
I  am  careful  to  cut  them  where  it 
won’t  show,  for  all  these  dwarf  forms 
of  evergreens  grow  slowly. 

The  small  deciduous  azaleas  were 
given  me  by  a  friend  who  had  them  as 
gift  pot  plants.  On  a  chance  that  they 
might  prove  har'dy,  I  planted  them  out¬ 
doors.  They  have  come  through  three 
winters  and  bloomed  beautifully  last 
spring.  Now  the  larger  evergreens  are 
encroaching  upon  them  and  they  must 
be  moved.  I’ll  follow  the  best  advice 
and  move  them  this  fall — that  can  be 
done  with  safety  where  the  cool  moist 
fall  season  lasts  long  enough  to  help 
the  roots  get  reestablished.  Where  hard 
frosts  come  early,  it  would  not  be  safe. 

They  will  be  well  watered — before 
and  after  moving.  If  they  were  the 
evergreen  type  of  azalea,  they  would 
have  to  be  shaded  this  first  winter 
after  moving.  As  it  is,  the  snow  fence 
'vill  protect  the  bare  branches  and 
buds  from  excessive  drying  out,  and  I 
shall  mulch  them  with  peat  moss. 
Straw  is  good  if  you  have  it. 

This  reminds  me:  such  mulches  too 
near  the  house  do  make  a  fire  hazard. 
A.  cigarette  butt  may  start  them  smol¬ 
dering.  One  never  knows  when  an  un¬ 
thinking  smoker  may  toss  an  unfinish¬ 
ed  “smoke”  on  to  what  he  thinks  is  just 
earth.  I’ve  had  it  happen.  My  unhappy 
guest  could  not  apologize  enough  but 
I'esults  could  have  been  serious  had  the 
fire  not  been  caught  in  time. 

Of  course  the  first  requirement  in 
transplanting  is  to  have  good  soil.  If 
the  shrub  or  tree  is  high  enough,  it 


needs  guy  wires  to  steady  it  against 
winds.  A  piece  of  bicycle  tire  around 
the  wires  where  they  touch  the  tree 
prevents  cutting  in. 

Since  spring  is  such  a  busy  time  and 
top  growth  begins  early,  fall  is  a  better 
time  for  moving  the  common  shrubs, 
lilac,  deutzia,  honeysuckle,  mock 
orange,  spiraea  and  others.  If  the 
shrub  is  a  large  mature  one,  some  of 
the  larger  branches  should  be  cut  off 
at  the  base.  When  moved  in  spring, 
such  shrubs  have  to  be  cut  back  se¬ 
verely.  _a.A.- 

PTEASANTER  WALKING 

IF  IT  IS  necessary  to  take  your  little 
boy  or  girl  with  you  when  you  go 
shopping,  don’t  wonder  if  he  becomes 
cross  if  it’s  necessary  for  you  to  lead 
him  all  the  way.  Any  small  child  be¬ 
comes  overtired  if  he  does  the  same 
thing  for  any  length  of  time.  So  hold¬ 
ing  his  hand  up  to  yours  for  any 
length  of  time  is  taxing  his  strength. 
That’s  the  reason  he  becomes  fretful 
after  a  while. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  and  there  is 
no  traffic  danger,  let  him  run,  skip,  and 


jump,  a  little  ahead  of  you.  You  will  be 
amazed  how  his  good  humor  returns, 
for  it  relaxes  him.  He  will  not  be  near¬ 
ly  so  tired  as  if  he  held  his  hand  up 
to  yours  during  the  whole  length  of  the 
walk. — B.  C. 

—  A.A.  — 

DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

(Continued  from  Page  IS) 

won’t  be  a  picnic,  whether  it  really  is 
necessary  or  entirely  unnecessary. 
Editor’s  Note :  Many  of  you  will  disagree 
with  Doc’s  conclusions,,  believing  that  the 
price  disparity  between  Canada  and  the 
U.  S.  will  gradually  correct  itself  and 
that  the  chief  reason  for  lower  livestock 
prices  here  is  the  domestic  supply  and 
demand  situation.  As  the  old-timers  said, 
“it  takes  a  difference  of  opinion  to  make 
a  horse-race.’’  In  the  case  of  England, 
economists  agree  that  the  devaluation  of 
the  pound  will  enable  England  to  sell 
more  products  to  us  and  therefore  buy 
from  us  for  cash  Instead  of  credit  which 
will  be  an  advantage  to  both  countries.  In 
general,  goods  we  ship  will  cost  England 
more  which  may  reduce  our  exports ;  what 
England  sends  us  will  cost  U.  S.  consum¬ 
ers  less  which  may  cut  farmers’  costs. 

Price  Propaganda  Hurts 

As  long  as  this  seems  to  be  “Gloomy 
Gus”  day,  I  am  wondering  why  prac¬ 
tically  every  newspaper  in  the  last  few 
weeks  has  told  us  how  much  lower 
livestock  and  meat  are  going  to  be 
right  away  now.  This  sort  of  propa¬ 
ganda  is  poison  to  the  whole  livestock 
industry,  and  it  is  reflected  back  to  our 
farms  and  the  price  of  farm  animals  al¬ 
most  immediately.  This  newspaper  and 
radio  stuff  with  a  Washington,  D.  C., 
date  line  is  especially  bad  because  the 
average  hou.sewife  and. the  retailer  an¬ 
ticipate  these  lower  prices  even  when 
they’re  not  justified.  Then  livestock 
prices  lose  their  base  as  set  by  supply 
and  demand,  and  fluctuate  widely  just 
as  they  have  recently,  and  losses  are 
inevitable  to  the  whole  industry. 

Ordinarily  -when  receipts  are  light 
and  prices  higher,  the  public  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy,  but  propaganda  has  ap¬ 
parently  changed  "that,  until  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  not  pay  more  regardless 
of  supply,  and  therefore  the  farmer 
and  everyone  else  take  losses.  This  can 
only  bring  about  one  thing:  eventually 
there  will  be  no  price  raises,  no  matter 
how  small  the  supply,  and  again  the 
farmer  will  carry  the  load.  Farm  prices 
Just  do  not  remain  steady.  If  they  don’t 
go  up,  they  go  down,  and  that  is  what 
makes  it  so  tough. 


Children  need  the  quick 
energy  (Carbohydrates)  of 
Colonial  Molasses. 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

^knitting  YARNS 


Finely  spun.  Baby-soft.  New  low 
mill-to-you  prices.  Write  for  free 
samples  of  1 14  vibrant  colors  AND 
Christmas  idea  booklet.  FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE. 
146  Church  Street,  Winchester,  Mass. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to' 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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WHO  BAKE 
AT  HOME 


TALK(N6>  IT  OVER 


I  ALWAYS  KEEP  SEVERAL 
PACKAGES  ON  THE  PANTRY 


3  times  os  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMANNii  YEAST 


(550)  22 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff  ity  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


DHAVE  just  returned  from  the 
so-called  “grass  roots’i^  farm 
conference  staged  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  I  will 
not  even  attempt  to  report  what  may 
have  developed  at  this  meeting  which 
will  shape  the  farm  program  of  the 
Republican  Party.  The  meeting  was  too 
confused  for  me  to  draw  an^  safe  con¬ 
clusions. 

Ao 

I  have  no  idea  who  originated  the 
phrase  “grass  roots.”  It  is  supposed  to 
indicate  closeness  to  the  soil,  I  believe. 
Whatever  it  means,  it  was  a  misnomer 
when  applied  to  the  Sioux  City  meet¬ 
ing.  Figuratively  speaking,  of  course, 
there  is  no  grass  left  in  the  area  from 
which  the  conference  drew  its  attend¬ 
ance.  The  grass  has  been  all  plowed  up 
to  grow  corn  and  wheat.  This  has  been 
done  to  such  a  degree  under  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  high  support  prices  for  grain 
that  both  the  farmers  out  there  and 
the  Democratic  Party  are  in  a  hole. 

Cnbalaiieod  Agriculture 

As  one  very  realistic  member  of-'the 
Iowa  State  Republican  Committee  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  t  he  was  one  of  the  few 
politicians  I  met  at  the  meeting  who 
was  a  bona  fide  farmer)  :  “We  know 
t  hat  wc  are  raising  too  much  grain  and 
that  wo  have  let  our  livestock  decline 
to  a  dangerous  point.  We  knov\%  too, 
that  wc  have  got  to  get  out  of  this  un¬ 
balanced  farming,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  don’t  know  how  to 
do  it  without  going  broke.” 

fligltcs^i  Bicicicr 

While  the  Congressmen  of  the  nine 
states  were  jockej'ing  for  position  at 
the  meeting,  and  national  farm  leaders 
were  endeavoring  to  establish  grounds 
for  future  membership  drives  and  a 
few  real  farmers  were  testifying,  I 
spent  some  time  on  the  streets  of  Sioux 
City  talking  to  people  who  were  not 
attending  the  conference  and  therefore 
had  no  responsibility  for  it. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  these  in¬ 
dividuals  w'ere  most  revealing.  They 
cheerfully  admitted  that  in  last  fall’s 
election  they  had  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  because  they  thought  they  could 
make  more  money  under  that  party’s 
farm  program  than  they  could  under 
what  they  were  likely  to  get  from  the 
Republicans. 

Furthermore,  they  still  seemed  to 
think  that  they  had  made  a  smart  de¬ 
cision  and  were  well  satisfied  with  it. 
When  asked  about  the  Brannan  Plan, 
they  shrugged  it  off,  but  it  was  notice¬ 
able  that  they  were  quite  friendly  both 
(o  President  Truman  and  Secretary 
Brannan,  It  is  therefore  my  opinion  for 
what  it  is  worth  that  despite  anything 
that  was  said  in  the  Sioux  City  meet¬ 
ing,  the  rank  and  file  Midwest  farmer 
is  today  just  about  where  he  was  last 


fall,  so  far  as  his  politics  are  con¬ 
cerned;  and  that  when  he  casts  his  vote 
for  a  national  administration  next  fall, 
he  will  vote  for  the  highest  bidder. 

Unfortunately,  this  will  work  out  to 
be  the  party  which  promises  him  the 
highest  price  for  grain. 

IVo  Eastern  Farmers 

Almost  to  a  man.  Midwest  farmers 
honestly  believe  that  there  is  no  farm¬ 
ing  east  of  Ohio.  This  opinion  is  con¬ 
sistently  bolstered  by  both  the  political 
leaders  and  the  farm  organization 
leaders  of  that  section. 

Despite  the  Tact  that  grain  stocks 
are  continually  piling  up  in  the  Mid¬ 
west,  there  seems  to  be  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Eastern  markets  for  this  grain 
and  no  concern  over  protecting  and 
building  up  these  markets.  For  years 
the  government  has  been  taking  the 
grain,  has  been  paying  a  good  price  for 
it,  and  the  checks  it  has  issued  have 
been  good.  That  the  price  of  grain  has 
been  out  of  line  with  the  prices  of  milk, 
meat,  eggs,  and  butter  does  not  seem  to 
concern  anyone  in  the  Midwest.  But 
they  have  recognized  this  situation 
themselves  by  selling  the  government 
more  and  more  grain  and  feeding  less 
and  less  of  it  themselves. 

Consumers  Ignored 

There  also  seems  to  be  very  little 
concern  in  Midwest  farm  thinking  for 
the  ultimate  buyer  of  their  products, 
the  consumer.  Farm  programs,  as  they 
think  of  them,  are  simply  temporary, 
selfish  devices  for  dealing  with  im¬ 
mediate  situations,  which  boils  down  to 
getting  more  storage  and  more  money 
for  each  crop  of  surplus  grain.  Shock¬ 
ing  evidence  of  this  short-sighted  point 
of  view  was  the  serious  proposal  by  sev¬ 
eral  political  leaders  at  the  Sioux  City 
meeting  that  surplus  grain  stocks  be 
turned  into  alcohol,  which  is  equivalent 
to  burning  them  up. 

How  any  sane  people  could  seriously 
propose  burning  up  good  food  when 
prices  paid  by  the  consumers  for  milk, 
meat,  poultry  and  eggs  are  as  high  as 
they  are  now  in  our  big  cities  is  surely 
beyond  me. 

My  Message 

My  own  message  to  the  meeting  was 
substantially  this: 

The  Republican  Party  should  begin 
to  think  in  terms  of  a  long-time  food 
and  farm  program  which  serves  farm¬ 
ers,  consumers  and  the  nation  as  a 
v/hole.  It  should  attempt  to  find  the. 
answers  to  three  questions:  (1)  What 
kind  of  food  supply  do  we  need?  (2) 
What  do  farmers  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  a  national  food  and  farm 
program?  (3)  What  does  the  nation 
require  of  such  a  program? 

I  warned  that  these  were  basic  ques¬ 
tions  which  could  not  be  answered 
separately.  I  also  made  the  point  that 
every  family  in  America  deserves  a 
chance  to  eat  better  meals  through  an 
increase  in  the  food-producing  livestock 
jjopulation  before  we  plow  food  under, 
burn  it,  or  increase  the  cost  of  it  by 
restricting  production, 

I  warned  that  as  a  hedge  against 
possible  war  or  droughts,  this  nation 
must  build  up  a  stockpile  of  food.  Food, 

I  told  the  conference,  is  best  stockpiled 
on  the  hoof.  When  it  is  needed,  the 


One  of  the  necessary  jobs  around  a  Wisconsin  type  pen  stable  is  the  scraping  of  the 
paved  yard  and  paved  areas  where  the  cows  are  fed  and  watered.  To  do  this  job 
without  hand  labor,  we  are  trying  out  at  Sunnygables  Farm  this  fall  a  scoop  which 
fits  over  a  standard  hydraulic  manure  fork.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  this  device 
at  the  State  Fair  in  September. 


livestock  can  be  killed  and  eaten,  and 
the  food  it  was  eating  released  for 
human  consumption. 

HOME  MILK  MAUKET 

Contributed  by  m,y  neighbor  Emilie  Hall 

When  Neighbor  Ed  Babcock  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  talk  to  the  young  farm 
wives  and  mothers  of  the  Inlet  Valley 
and  find  out  how  much  milk  they  are 
consuming  daily  (“I  think  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  they  use  a  lot  more  than  their 
parents  did,”  he  said),  I  welcomed  the 
assignment. 

One  thing  I  found  out  right  off.  These 
young  farm  families  are  drinking  more 
milk.  Is  this  same  thing  true  in  other 
sections  of  the  state?  Or  are  these 
women  especially  milk-conscious  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  exposed  regu¬ 
larly  for  the  past  few  years  to  the 
Babcock  slogan — “One  Can  of  Milk  Per 
Person  Per  Month.”  * 

Margaret  Poelvoorde  told  me  that 
her  family  of  five — the  three  children 
are  sm.all  uses  from  four  to  eight 
quarts  of  milk  a  day,  plus  six  to  eight 
quarts  set  aside  daily  for  butter.  Mar¬ 
garet  says  it  is  a  cinch  to  get  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  Dad  to  drink  plenty  of 
milk  as  long  as  there  is  chocolate  syrup 
to  go  with  it.  Joan,  the  eldest,  now 
in  first  grade,  takes  a  pint  of  choco¬ 
late  milk  to  school  in  her  lunch  pail 
each  day.  Diane,  going  on  three,  holds 
up  her  end  of  the  milk  drinking  bouts 
at  table,  too.  Albert,  Junior,  14-months, 
takes  six  8-ounce  bottles  of  milk  daily. 
Margaret  staited  to  wean  Albert  from 
the  bottle  at  eight  months,  but  both 
she  and  Boots  worried  because  he  just 
wasn’t  drinking  enough  from  a  cup. 
With  the  trend  in  baby  care  towards 
old-fashioned  methods,  Margaret  may 
just  be  ahead  of  the  times. 

Catherine  Albright’s  family  of  four 
uses  from  five  to  six  quarts  of  milk 


daily.  Since  Dick  has  a  retail  milk 
route,  she  is  in  the  enviable  position 
of  being  able  to  run  across  the  high¬ 
way  for  any  extra  she  may  need.  But 
few  farm  wives  would  have  envied  her 
last  spring  when  .a  temporary  surplus 
developed  at  the  plant  and  she  made 
200  pounds  of  butter  in  a  month. 

The  Albright  children  like  to  vary 
their  milk  drinking  with  malt  and 
sometimes  an  egg  added.  They  also  are 
breakfast  pudding  addicts  —  prefering 
rice  or  bread  pudding,  not  too  sweet, 
and  covered  with  apple  sauce. 

During  the  time  I  have  known  the 
Inlet  Valley  girls,  I’ve  never  found  one 
of  them  idle.  Perhaps  a  Saturday  off 
should  be  promoted  for  farm  women  as 
well  as  the  men.  Anyway,  that’s  the 
way  I  felt  w^hen  I  stopped  at  Marcella 
Yaple’s  place.  The  day  I  called  she  had 
just  finished  canning  her  118th  quart 
of  home-raised  fruit  in  four  days.  With 
that  record  behind  her — and  the  fall 
cleaning  in  the  offing — you  can  imagine 
my  surprise  when  she  started  off  on 
a  sales  talk  for  a  milk  separator. 

Marcella’s  family  of  five  drinks  about 
five  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  She  used  to 
make  her  own  butter  and  cottage 
cheese,  too,  and  finds  no  consolation 
in  the  time  saved  when  she  buys  these 
dairy  products  at  the  store. 

“It’s  the  cream  I  miss  most,”  she 
told  me.  “I  just  can’t  feel  right  about 
taking  the  top  off  a  bottle  of  milk,  no 
matter  how  much  I  have  on  hand.  I 
still  think  there  is  a  place  for  the 
separator  on  the  farm,  to  get  the  most 
out  of  what  the  cow  produces.  I  sec  no 
point  in  buying  cottage  cheese,  butter' 
milk  and  butter,  and  going  wn thout  nice 
rich  cream  on  the  table  when  there 
a  dairy  herd  in  the  barn.” 

From  the  look  in  Marcella’s  eyes, 
you  could  tell  that  she  and  her  sepa¬ 
rator  were  only  temporarily  separated. 
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Korok  Tile  Silo 
More  For  Your  Money 

A  Korok  tile  stave  silo  will  give  you  more 
of  what  you  want  most.  Insulation 
against  freezing.  Convenient  doors.  Ex¬ 
tra  strength.  Better  silage-keeping. 

Korok  silos  arc  built  of  the  t  most  dur~ 
able  material  ever  used  in  silo  con¬ 
struction.  No  mortar  .  .  .  no  cement  .  .  . 
acid-proof.  Rust  and  rot-proof. 

You’ll  be  proud  of  its  rugged  beauty,  if 
you  choose  a  Korok — and  proud  of  your 
judgment  in  itiaking  the  soundest  silo 
investment. 

Write  us  now  for  full  details  on  the 
Korok  and  other  popular  silos  in  the 
Craine  line.  Easy  terms  available. 


Croine  Inc.,  1029  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Make  Extra  Money 
This  Winter/ 


This  new  wonder-saw  is  so  fawt-cutting. 


with  a 

PRECISION 

One-Man  Portable 
Power  Chain 
Saw 


so  easy  to  use  that  you  can  fell  trees, 
cut  logs  and  cordwood  3  to  5  times 
faster  than  with  old-fashioned  buck  or 
cross-cut  saws.  And  it’s  safe  —  safe  and 
easy  to  use,  safe  and  easy  to  carry. 


Make  Extra  Money.  Get  a  Precision 

Saw  and  clean  out  down  timber  in  your 
own  woods,  cut  logs  and  firewood  to  sell, 
cut  on  contract  for  others.  “Two  men,” 
Writes  a  user,  “cut,  split  and  pile  5  to  6 
cords  per  day.” 

SEND  COUPON  or  write  today  for  free 
folder  telling  all  about  the  Precision 
One-Man  Portable  Power  Saw  and  how 
It  can  save  time  and  make  money  for  you. 


agents  wanted - - - 

Some  good  territories  still  open.  If  in¬ 
terested,  check  bottom  line  in  coupon. 


h’ecision  Equipment,  Inc. 


*oxl68A2,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Please  send  full  information  about  Precision 
Une-Man  Portable  Power  Chain  Saws. 


Nante . 

Address . . . 

^*3— . «... . . . Stale . 

Il^^terested  in  becoming  agent,  check  n 

S  M  M  M  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  B  tm  wm  mm  mm  mm  m  mm  ^m 


JAY  BURCH,  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y.  was  severely  injured  in 
this  wrecked  automobile.  When  he  got  his  check  for  the  time 
he  was  laid  up  he  wrote:  “I  am  sending  a  picture  of  the 
wrecked  car  that  I  was  hurt  in  as  a  warning  to  everybody  to 
keep  their  policy  in  force  as  they  can  not  tell  when  they  will 
need  it.” 

BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 

A  Friend's  Name  May  Be  in  This  List 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

THIEF  EAIIGHT  AXB 
FINED— NO  JAIL 
SENTENCE 

“I  am  a  subscriber  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  have  a  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted  on  my  farm.  I  had  a  three-month- 
old  Holstein  feeder  heifer  calf,  valued  at 
?50,  stolen  from  my  barn  on  August  22, 
1949.  I  called  the  State  Police  immediately, 
and  on  August  28  was  informed  by  a 
neighbor  that  a  calf  answering  her  de¬ 
scription  had  been  taken  to  a  local 
butcher  on  the  morning  of  August  23. 

“I  went  immediately  to  the  livestock 
buyer,  and  learned  that  he  had  sold  the 
calf  to  another  farmer  the  same  day.  I 
then  went  to  the  home  of  the  second  buy¬ 
er  and  identified  my  calf,  still  alive.  I 
again  called  the  State  Police,  telling  them 
what  I  had  done,  and  once  more  they 
visited  me.  I  gave  them  the  names  of  the 
three  men  who  had  sold  the  calf  to  the 
butcher.  The  Police  called  on  the  rustlers, 
and  the  three  men  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
theft  at  arraignment  proceedings  before 
Alderman  William  Heisler  of  Erie,  Pa., 
and  were  held  without  bond  in  Erie 
County  Prison  for  the  next  term  of  court. 

“The  three  rustlers  were  Coy  C.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Mark  J.  Feisier  and  Arthur  L. 
Feisler,  all  of  Route  1,  Girard,  Pa.  Wil¬ 
liams  got  bail  and  pleaded  guilty  to 
burglary,  iarceny  and  receipt  of  stolen 
goods  before  Judge  Elmer  R.  Evans  of 
Erie  County  Court.  He  was  fined  $100 
and  sentenced  to  indefinite  parole.  The 
Piesler  brothers  later  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  same  things  before  the  same  judge; 
and,  after  a  severe  tongue-lashing,  were 
also  placed  on  parole  and  ordered  to  split 
the  court  costs  with  Williams. 

“In  the  meantime,  about  September  7, 

I  went  to  the  home  of  the  farmer  who 
had  my  calf  and  was  able  to  reclaim  it.” 
it.” 

ELDOM  have  we  received  a  letter 
describing  more  definite  and  vigor¬ 
ous  action  than  that  related  by  sub¬ 
scriber  Joseph  R.  McLaughlin,  Route 
1,  McKean,  Pa.  Unfortunately,  one  of 
the  important  requirements  of  our  re¬ 
ward  offer  has  not  been  met;  namely 
that  one  or  more  of  the  men  who  stole 
the  calf  must  actually  serve  at  least 
thirty  days  in  jail. 

We,  of  course,  have  no  way  of  judg¬ 
ing  the  adequacy  of  the  sentences,  but 
w-  can  say  that  the  reward  we  offer 
has  two  purposes:  first,  to  encour5.ge 
our  readers  to  uncover  all  possible  evi¬ 
dence  quickly;  second,  to  encourage 
jail  sentences  where  the  circumstances 
warrant. 

—  A.A.  — 

TOO  MUCH  TERRITORY 

A  vacuum  cleaner  salesman  told  me 
that  you  would  back  up  his  claims  of 
having  the  best  cleaner  on  the  market. 
Is  this  true? 

No.  We  are  able  to  check  for  our 
subscribers  on  the  reliability  of  cer¬ 
tain  concerns  and  the  quality  of  their 
products.  When  the  teport  is  unfav¬ 
orable,  we  are  glad  to  p^ss  it  along  to 
our  readers.  However,  we  cannot  rec¬ 
ommend  one  good  product  over  an¬ 
other  similar  product,  nor  has  any 
agent  the  right  to  say  we  will  do  so. 

—  A.A.  — 

RESULTS 

Yesterday  my  gloves  arrived,  thanks 
to  your  efforts.  It  was  two  months  to 
the  day  since  1  mailed  the  order.  While 
only  a  small  amount  was  involved,  I 
am  glad  you  persuaded  them  to  make 
good.  In  the  many  years  we  have  tak¬ 
en  American  Agriculturist,  it  is  the 
second  time  we  have  asked  for  help 
and  both  times  you  came  through  with 
results.  Thanks  again.  —  W.  C.,  New 
York. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


Marguerite  E.  Williams,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  —  20.00 

Auto,  accident — liit  deer — injured  back 
Floyd  M.  Pease,  Greenwood,  N.  Y.  - - —  65.00 

Auto  accident — concussion 

Edna  E.  Smith,  Addison,  N.  Y. - - -  30.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Catherine  C.  Farrand,  Savannah,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident — cracked  cheek  bone 

Stuart  Walpole,  Wilson,  N.  Y.  . — .  24.28 

Auto  accident — ctit  head,  cuts  &  bruises 

Peter  J.  Tarabas,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  -  65.00 

Hit  by  car — broken  leg 

Willia.n  F  Hawn,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. -  30.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Calvin  Master,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Auto  accident — broke  teeth,  contusions 

Eva  Jones,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.  -  100.00 

Truck  accident — injury  to  back 

J.  Livingston,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  -  50.00 

Auto  accident — broken  leg  and  lacerations 
John  C.  Shelaon,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

(2  policies) . . — . — . . 260.00 

Auto  accident — broken  leg  and  lacerations 

Charles  Ziegler,  Attica,  N.  Y.  — - -  130.00 

Auto  accident — broken  arm 
David  K.  Cavanaugh,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.  42.86 
Auto  accident — enUo  and  bruises 

Phil  Golden,  Syracuse,  N.  Y - -  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

Michael  Albanese,  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  -  111.43 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  pelvis 

Guy  Wright.  Sidney,  N.  Y.  _  22.86 

Auto  accident — injured  spine 

Mike  Usyk,  Utica,  N.  Y.  - - -  50.00 

Auto  accident — Injured  neck  and  shoulder 

Russell  Burdick,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y - -  43.57 

Truck  accident — injured  shoulder 

Gladys  Brunson,  Herkimer,  N.  Y . .  130.00 

Auto  struck  by  train — broken  ribs,  inj.  legs 

Curtis  E.  O’Connor,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  -  130.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

Grace  Jones,  Delevan,  N.  Y.  . . —  100.00 

Auto  accident — broken  nose,  cuts  &  bruises 
Albert  Seaccia.  Lagrangeville.  N.  Y. 

(2  policies)  .  260.00 

Truck  and  auto  collision — frac.  jaw  and  shoulder 
Joseph  H.  Jankowski,  R.  2,  Goshen,  N.  Y. —  120.00 
Auto  struck  pole — dislocated  hip 

Grace  I  McKizer,  Colton,  N.  Y . . .  65.00 

Run  over  by  car — broken  leg  &  bruises 

Elizabeth  Cook,  Herkimer,  N.  Y .  85.71 

Auto  accident — concussion  and  cuts 

W.  Scott  Marsh,  Conesus,  N.  Y.  . .  32.26 

Auto  accident — broke  ribs 

Paul  0.  Bahret,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y . .  100.00 

Auto  accident. — injured  shoulder 

Florence  E.  Preston,  Rome,  N.  Y.  _  65.00 

Auto  accident — broken  ankle  and  bruises 

Rose  Wlodawer,  Monticello,  N.  Y . .  50.00 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder 

George  Hulse,  Jr.,  waiden,  N.  Y.  _  79.28 

Truck  accident — broke  arm 

Arthur  M.  Hurd.  Corning.  N.  Y . .  40.00 

Auto  accident — broke  wrist,  inj.  ribs 
Orville  E.  Wood,  Berne,  N.  Y.  (2  policies)....  64.29 
Auto  accident — broke  teeth,  cut  jaw 

Louis  Ruling,  Franklin,  N.  Y . .  40.00 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder 

William  0.  Chadwick.  Salem,  N.  Y _ _  46.43 

Truck  accident — cut  head 

Ralph  W  Barthold,  Penibrooke,  N.  Y.  _  60.71 

Auto  accident — abrasion  &  bruised  ribs 

Doris  R.  Oak.  Brooktondale.  N.  Y _ _  80.00 

Auto  accident — cut  logs  &  hips 

Gertrude  Lidell,  McDonough,  N.  Y.  _  30.71 

Auto  accident — injured  back 


Frank  W.  Chisholm,  Franklin,  N.  Y.  _ _  42.86 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  injured  back 

Maude  L.  Chisholm,  Franklin,  N.  Y.  _  42.86 

Auto  accident— injured  botli  knees 

Jeannette  E.  Loucks,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  -  30.00 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder 

Muriel  A.  Schofield.  Claremont,  N.  H . —  30.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

Max  Carney,  Colebrook,  N.  H.  -  90.00 

TlirOMTi  from  sled— Injured  shoulder  &  knee 

Roger  W.  Hepler,  Durham,  N.  H .  130.00 

Auto  accldeiit- broken  arm  and  wrist 

Donat  E.  Larose,  Genic,  N.  H . .  20.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises  on  head 

William  R.  Jobin,  Whitefield,  N.  H.  -  260.00 

Auto  accident — broken  jaw  &  foot  (2  policies) 

Roch  T.  Ouellette,  Conway,  N.  H - -  130.00 

Auto  accident — broken  shoulder 

Sherman  Gillens,  West  Canaan,  N.  H.  -  61.43 

Sled  collided  with  tree— injured  knee 

Antoinette  Lozeau,  Mascoma,  N.  H.  -  62.86 

Truck  collision  —bruised  face  &  body 

Una  A.  Dearth,  Woodsville,  N.  H.  -  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  face  &  chest 

Lena  H.  Williams,  Grafton,  N.  H . .  42.86 

Auto  accident — scalp  wound  &  shock 

Ida  M.  Coon,  Laconia,  N.  H.  — . .  97.14 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises  (2  policies) 

Harry  D  Danbrooke,  No.  Ferrisburg,  Vt.  ..  20.00 
Auto  accident — injured  head 

Edward  Petersen,  Greensboro  Bend,  Vt .  38.57 

Truck  accident — injured  chest  &  knee 

Maurice  Desautels,  Salisbury,  Vt.  — . .  125.00 

Auto  accident— Injured  knee  &  leg 

Avice  H.  Longley.  Waterville,  Me.  - .  121.43 

Auto  accident — concussion  &  back  injury 

Robert  Blaisdell,  Fairfield,  Me . — . —  24.28 

Auto  accident— lacerations  of  face 

Kenneth  Seigers,  Gardiner,  Me . .  124.28 

Auto  accident — injured  chest 

Lea  A.  Burnap,  Lunenburg,  Mass - -  130.00 

Auto  accident— concussion  of  brain 

Harold  R.  Lloyd,  No  Adams,  Mass . —  64.28 

Auto  accident — concussion  and  ruts 

Catherine  Hnatowicz,  Medford.  Mass . . 45.71 

nit  by  car — cuts  and  bruises 

Minnie  T.  Richardson.  Bernardston,  Mass .  78.57 

Auto  accident — cur  forehead,  cuts  &  bruises 

Nathan  Nosenchuk,  Brooklyn,  Conn.  -  25.00 

Auto  accident— concussion,  injured  leg 

Edward  J.  Veselak,  E.  Haddam,  Conn.  -  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  knee 

John  Seery.  Newington,  Conn . .  40.00 

Auto  accident— cuts  and  bruises 

Susie  Parsons,  Greentown,  Pa.  . . . .  32.86 

Auto  accident — injured  hand — infection 

Ida  L.  Slife,  Monroeton,  Pa . — . —  102.86 

Auto  accident — severe  cuts  &  bruises 
Raymond  E.  Decker,  deceased,  Dalton,  Pa. — 1050.00 
Auto  accident — death  benefits 

Ethel  S.  Cooper,  Bear  Lake.  Pa.  — . .  30.00 

Auto  accident — strained  shoulder 

Mabel  L  Cooper,  Bear  Lake,  Pa.  _  30.00 

Auto  acc’dent — bruised  shoulder 

Edythe  M.  Beck.  Dover.  N.  J  - 130.00 

Auto  accident — concussion 

Everett  R  Yates,  Vincentown.  N.  J.  ..._. _ 25.00 

Auto  accident— cuts  &  bruises 

Gladys  L  Pauling,  Woodstown,  N.  J. _  42.88 

Auto  'accident — cuts  &  bruises 

John  Vanek,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  . . 25.00 

Throwm  ‘’rom  truck — sprained  ankle  &  wrist 

Nick  Petruzzelli,  Keyport.  N.  J . . 100.00 

Auto  accident — lacerations  and  bruises 

Michael  Menosky,  Keyport,  N.  J .  ,.  82.14 

Truck  accident — broken  elbow  &  shoulder 

William  Simkins,  Sewell.  N.  J.  _  25.00 

Auto  accident— cut  nose  &  Up 


"Ke/cft  ^cttetvecC 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


You’ll  get  30%  more  glass  area  all  around 
with  Chevrolet’s  new  curved  windshield, 
larger  windows  and  thinner  windshield 
pillars.  Greater  visibility — greater  driving 
pleasure — greater  driving  safety. 


For  a  car  that  really  earns  its  keep, 
farmers  agree  Chevrolet  is  the  most 
beautiful  BUY  of  all! 


— -y* 


The  smooth  power  and  sparkling  perform¬ 
ance  of  Chevrolet’s  World  Champion 
Valve-in-Head  engine  will  conquer  the 
roughest,  most  rutted  road  .  .  .  give  you 
economical,  dependable  service  for  years. 


On  a  farm,  a  car  really  must  earn  its  keep.  A  car  must  serve  as  a  carry- 
all  during  the  day  and  a  family  car  at  night.  Well,  that’s  where  Chevrolet 
shines.  When  it  comes  to  versatility,  Chevrolet  stands  alone  in  its  field. 
Chevrolet  has  power  and  stamina  for  back  roads  and  steep  hills  .  .  , 
sound  and  sturdy  construction  to  withstand  jolts  and  bumps  . .  .  excep¬ 
tional  economy  that  keeps  operating  costs  at  rock-bottom. 

Yes,  a  Chevrolet  will  stand  up  to  the  most  rugged  farm  work  and  when 
♦the  working  day  is  done,  you’ll  be  proud  to  ride  into  town  in  style.  Power 
with  economy,  beauty  that  lasts,  and  ease  of  handling  all  add  up  to 
Chevrolet,  the  car  that  farmers  agree  is  the  most  beautiful  BUY  of  all! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


Plenty  of  room  in  the  luggage  compartment 
for  all  the  bundles  you  want  to  crowd  in  on 
your  trips  to  town.  And  there’s  plenty  of 
room  for  the  tools  and  equipment  you  want 
to  haul  to  the  back  part  of  your  farm. 


Dollar  for  dollar,  Chev¬ 
rolet  gives  more.  Just 
count  the  extra-value 
features!  Certi-Safe  Hy¬ 
draulic  Brakes  with  Dubl- 
Life  Rivetless  Brake  Lin¬ 
ings;  push-button  starter; 
Hand-E-Shift  Gearshift; 
Unitized  Knee-Action 
Ride;  Box  Girder  Frame. 


The  smart,  up-to-the- 
minute  style  of  your  new 
Chevrolet  will  always  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  you 
and  your  family.  Your 
Chevrolet  is  the  last  word 
In  smartness  and  good 
looks  that  will  be  in  style 
for  many  years  to  come 
.  .  .  as  modern  tomorrow 
as  it  is  today. 
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Sunny  California 


There'll  be  three  wonderful  days  at  the  beautiful 
Hotel  Del  Coronado  at  Coronado  Beach,  California. 
Its  flowered  patio,  big  swimming  pool,  glorious  sun¬ 
shine,  fine  meals  and  charming  rooms  are  things 
you'll  long  remember. 


nHERE  ARE  no  other  tours  quite 
like  American  Agriculturist  con¬ 
ducted  tours  —  none  that  equals 
them  in  easy,  carefree  traveling, 
glorious  sightseeing,  fine  hotels,  delicious 
food,  and,  best  of  all,  fun  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship.  That  is  what  those  who  have  gone  on 
American  Agriculturist  tours  always  say,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  offer 
you  another  siQDerb  vac^ktn  tour. 

The  tour  dates  are  February  18  to  March  12, 
and  it  will  again  be  conducted  by  'jur  very 
popular  tour  escort,  Mr.  Verne  BeDell,  gen- 


•  Pacific  Northwest  •  Grand  Canyon 
Mexico  •  See  Them  on  Our  Thrilling 
Winter  Vacation  Tour  •  •  • 


February  18  to 


We'll  be  thrilled  by  the  exotic  beauty  of  the 
world-famous  Seventeen  Mile  Drive  with  its  marvel¬ 
ous  view  of  Monterey  Peninsula  and  the  blue  Pacific. 

eral  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway’s 
passenger  department. 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist  tours,  this 
will  be  an  “all  expense”  trip,  with  everything 
included  in  the  price  of  the  ticket — rail  fares, 
pullmans,  baggage  transfers,  sightseeing, 
hotels,  all  meals  with  the  exception  of  one, 
and  even  the  tips.  There’ll  be  nothing  extra 
for  you  to  pay  except  what  you  spend  on 
souvenirs  or  personal  expenditures.  All  travel 
details  will  be  handled  by  Mr.  BeDell.  You’ll 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  worry  about  once 
you  board  our  special  train  and  head  West. 
One  tour  member  once  remarked  that  an 
American  Agriculturist  tour  is  such  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  wonderful  way  to  travel  that  it’s  the 
next  best  thing  to  having  a  “magic  carpet”! 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  print  some  of  the 
enthusiastic  letters  we  receive  from  those  who 
have  gone  on  A.  A.  tours,  like  this  letter  from 
Mr.  Lee  M.  Martin  of  LislyDn,  N.  Y.,  who 
went  on  our  tour  last  February  and  wrote  us 
from  California  on  behalf  of  the  200  persons 
on  the  trip: 

“We  are  thoroughly  enjoying  this  wonder¬ 
ful  trip  sponsored  by  American  Agriculturist, 
and  we  wish  to  express  our  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  paper  for  this  never  to  be  forgotten  ex¬ 
perience.  Mr.  BeDell  has  done  a  grand  job  of 
looking  after  us,  and  words  fail  when  one  at¬ 
tempts  to  describe  the  sights  we  have  seen — 
the  great  western  plains,  the  grandeur  of  the 
snow-capped  mountains,  the  beautiful  cities 
and  scenery  of  the  West.  Contributing  to  our 
enjoyment  is  the  spirit  of  sociability  and 
friendliness  which  prevails  among  the  tour 
members. 

“I  wish  that  every  American  Agriculturist 
reader  could  take  a  trip  like  this.  It’s  grand 
to  travel  like  kings  with  the  best  of  food  and 
hotels,  and  with  every  detail  taken  care  of  by 
Mr.  BeDell,  and  never  a  care  or  responsibility 
for  us.  I  have  never  spent  any  money  for 
which  T  got  so  much  in  return.” 

This  year’s  trip  will  combine  all  the  best 
features  of  last  year’s  tour  PLUS  additional 
ones,  including  a  trip  across  the  Border  to 
Tijuana,  Mexico,  and  a  day’s  visit  to  that 
most  marvelous  of  all  natural  wonders,  the 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 


March  12,1950  0 


We'll  have  a  whole  day  in  which  4o  feast  our  eyes 
on  the  awe  inspiring  spectacle  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Every  hour  of  the  day  brings  a  change  of  coloring  to 
this  titan  of  chasms,  one  mile  deep,  4  to  18  miles 
wide,  and  217  miles  long. 


'I'  On  our  way  to  Monterey,  we'll  visit  a  grove  of 
Giant  Redwoods,  the  largest  and  oldest  living  things 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


•  • 


Your  local  G.L.F, 


man  needs  to  know 


9 


Read  this  letter  Weldon  Dunham^  Manager  of  the  Middleburg 

G.L.F,  Service  wrote  to  his  patrons 


Dear  Patrons: 

• 

I’m  in  the  fog!  Here’s  why — it’s  time  for  me  to  order  your  next  year’s  grass  seeds  and  seed 
grains.  In  the  year  of  1946-47,  patrons  purchased  over  9  tons  of  small  grass  seeds;  1947-48,  10  tons; 
but  in  the  last  year,  patrons  purchased  over  16  tons — an  increase  of  over  35%.  If  I  order  enough 
to  cover  last  year’s  volume  and  your  requirements  drop  back  to  the  47-48  period,  we  could  lose  a  lot 
of  your  money  if  the  market  took  a  drop.  If  I  order  short,  replacements  always  cost  more  money. 
Timothy  last  year  was  a  good  example  of  this.  It  retailed  at  the  beginning  for  $9.05;  at  the  end  of 
the  season  it  cost  us  over  $13.00  a  bushel. 

We  do  not  know  what  next  year’s  prices  are  going  to  be,  but  you  know  that  they  will  be 
competitive  or  less.  However,  the  price  of  hybrid  corn  will  be  $8.25  per  bushel  or  less.  Tests  last  year 
proved  that  your  G.L.F.  hybrid  corn  can’t  be  beat  and  it  costs  you  less  per  bushel. 


Be  Sure  Of  Getting  The  Varieties  You  Want 


GOODYEAR 
OPEN  CENTER 
6I\/ES  BITE  EDGE 


WIDE  TREAD  TRACTION 
-MORE  PULL 


NO  NOOKS 

DEEPER  PENETRATION 


BALANCED  LUGS 
-EVEN  PULL 
-LONGER  WEAR 


Here’s  the  tracter  tire 


mest  tarmers  want 


IN  a  recent  Maine -to -California  survey, 
farmers  everywhere  voted  Goodyear 
Super -Sure -Grips  as  their  first -choice 
tractor  tire — for  two  important  reasons. 

1 — Deeper  soil  penetration — greater 

pull.  Goodyear’s  exclusive  open  center 
tread  design  gives  lugs  a  deeper,  wider  bite. 
Goodyear  lugs  have  no  hooks,  knobs  or 
elbows  to  blunt  their  bite.  They  penetrate 
soil  and  sod  full-depth  and  full-length — take 


a  firmer  grip — exert  a  stronger  pull — keep 
tractors  working  where  other  tires  slip. 
T welve  years’’  farm  experience  proves  it  I 

2  — Balanced  tread  design  — longer 
wear.  Note,  too,  that  the  Goodyear  open 
center  tread  lugs  are  all  equal  size  and 
equal  spaced — there  are  no  "longs”  and 
"shorts.”  This  means  every  lug  works 
equally,  pulls  equally,  wears  evenly.  It 


means  a  smoother,  steadier  pull — less 
vibration — an  easier  ride — plus  longer  life. 

Remember,  tractors  pull  only  as  well  as 
their  tires  penetrate  and  grip  the  soil.  That’s 
why  Goodyear  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  Super- 
Sure-Grips  are  America’s  most  wanted 
tractor  tires  because  farmers  know  they  give 
"the  greatest  pull  on  earth!”  They  last 
longer,  too — but  you  pay  no  more  for  them. 


We  tUnh  you’ll  lihe  "THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD ’’-Every  Sunday- ARC  Neiuork 

GOOD/fEAR 

Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


Supor-Sure-Grip— T.  M.  Tlip  Gooriyrar  Tir,  *  Riihhpr  CompuT 
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DO  YOU  WAIVT  TO  GO 
TIVDEKGROVIVD? 

f  HOPE  THAT  this  editorial  makes  some  of  you 

mad.  If  I  could  only  get  some  of  you  pried  out  of 
your  complacency  and  indifference  so  you  would  do 
something  about  what  is  happening  to  America,  I 
wouldn’t  care  how  mad  you  got  at  me  personally. 

If  a  dictator  was  in  power  in  America — and  that 
could  very  well  happen,  for  we  have  taken  many 
steps  toward  just  that  situation — then  many  of  you 
who  are  now  indifferent  would  wake  up  to  what 
you  had  lost  by  your  own  indifference,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  you  would  band  together  and  go  underground. 
That  is,  you  would  do  what  other  patriots  and  those 
who  believe  in  true  religion  have  done  for  centuries 
when  they  were  fighting  for  individual  and  religious 
freedom.  For  hundreds  of  years,  Christians  and  fol¬ 
lowers  of  other  religious  beliefs  risked  death  for 
their  faith.  At  one  time  the  possession  of  a  Bible 
was  a  death  warrant  if  discovered. 

For  a  thousand  years,  also,  the  individual  has 
been  struggling  and  sacrificing  for  political  free¬ 
dom,  for  the  principle  that  government  exists  for 
the  individual,  for  the  people,  not  the  people  for 
government.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  remind 
you,  as  American  citizens,  what  that  struggle  cost 
your  forefathers  right  in  this  country. 

Tied  inseparably  to  that  principle  of  personal 
liberty  is  the  responsibility  of  every  citizen  to  vote 
at  every  election.  Yet  so  many  have  grown  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  their  responsibility  as  voters  that  over  half 
of  those  who  are  eligible  fail  to  show  up  at  the 
polls  on  election  day. 

The  rural  people,  including  the  voters  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  small  cities,  could  control  every  election, 
but  they  lose  nearly  every  one  because  they  hold 
their  privilege  of  voting  too  lightly  or  are  just  too 
careless,  too  indifferent  or  too  lazy  to  vote.  If  you 
continue  in  that  indifference,  the  time  is  likely  to 
come — and  maybe  soon — when  you  will  be  sorry. 
And  so  will  every  other  citizen  who  has  to  suffer 
for  your  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
this  Republic. 

IF  YOU  GOULD  VISIT  FYGLAIVD 

F  EVERY  American  could  have  heard  Allan  B. 
Kline,  President  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  deliver  the  address  that  he  gave  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  at  Syracuse  on  October  13,  I  am  sure 
that  the  indifference  and  the  complacency  about 
what  is  happening  in  America  would  change  to  a 
fierce  desire  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  against 
the  creeping  socialism  and  statism  that  are  destroy¬ 
ing  this  country. 

Mr.  Kline  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
England.  In  his  talk  he  told  of  a  weekend  visit  to 
the  home  of  the  president  of  England’s  largest  farm 
organization.  He  described  typical  English  weather 
— chilly  and  damp  for  long  months  in  the  year,  ana, 
even  in  the  home  of  this  well-to-do  farm  leader,  no 
central  heating,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Kline  said 
he  was  cold  from  the  time  he  arrived  in  England 
until  he  left. 

On  this  weekend  visit  he  asked  his  host  to  walk 
with  him  up  out  of  the  damp  valley  to  a  nearby 
hill,  and  then  Mr.  Kline  said  to  his  friend: 

“If  I  were  you  here  in  England,  I  would  build  a 
modern  house  right  on  this  hilltop,  overlooking  this 
beautiful  valley.” 

To  this  the  farm  organization  president  replied: 
“No,  Mr.  Kline,  if  you  were  here  you  would  do 
exactly  as  we  do.  I  have  a  little  money,  but  I 
couldn’t  buy  a  piece  of  this  pasture  land  on  which 
to  build  a  house  because  if  the  owner  sold  it  for  a 
building  lot,  all  of  the  value  of  the  land  above  its 
value  as  a  pasture  would  go  to  the  government. 

I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  permission  to  build  a 
house,  and  if  I  could  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  a 
permit  to  buy  a  single  stick  of  timber  or  other  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  to  put  up  the  house. 

“I  agree  with  you  that  my  house  is  cold  and 


C.  R.  CadimaH 


damp,  but  I  can  do  nothing  about  it.  I  have  no  free¬ 
dom  of  action,  because  of  government  rules  and 
restrictiops.” 

This  is  only  part  of  the  story  that  Mr.  Kline’s 
friend  gave  him  about  what  amounts  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  dictatorship  in  holding  up  progress  in  England 
and  limiting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
more  than  they  have  been  limited  since  the  days 
of  the  Magna  Charta.  Mr.  Kline’s  conclusion  was 
that  no  American  could  go  to  Europe  and  return 
without  thanking  God  for  America. 

The  question  is.  How  long  are  we  going  to  be  able 
to  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  here  in  the  way  of 
liberty  ?  For  we  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  same  lim¬ 
itations  to  our  freedom  that  England  and  other 

★  ★★★★★★★★  ★★★★★★ 

There  are  five  kinds  of  bu'gs;  Lady, 
June,  Tumble,  Bed  and  Hum. 

— Frank  Phillips 

★  ★★★★★★★★  ★★★★★★ 

European  countries  have.  Few  Americans  would 
vote  at  one  time  for  the  amount  of  socialism  we 
now  have,  but  it  has  crept  up  on  us,  a  step  at  a 
time.  And  because  of  our  indifference,  our  selfish¬ 
ness  in  getting  our  own  little  handouts  from  govern¬ 
ment,  or  our  concern  over  our  private  affairs,  the 
creeping  socialism  has  now  reached  the  walking 
stage,  and  unless  we  can  stop  it,  it  will  soon  be 
running. 

WILFRED  W.  PORTER 

T  IS  WITH  a  sense  of  deep  personal  loss  that  I 
have  to  record  the  death  of  a  long-time  and 
valued  friend,  Wilfred  W.  Porter  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

He  believed  in  education  and  for  a  long  time  was 
Treasurer  of  Syracuse  University.  He  believed  in 
agriculture,  and  for  years  it  was  my  privilege  to 
sit  with  him  on  the  Farm  Credit  Board  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  where  the  best  interests  of  farmers 
were  always  his  first  consideration. 

Mr.  Porter  was  a  quiet  man  but  none  the  less  ef¬ 
fective.  He  believed  in  God  and  in  his  fellow  man, 
and  spent  his  life  practicing  those  beliefs.  He  will 
be  missed. 

A  PLEASANT  AND  PROFITADLE 
SIGHT 

T  IS  A  pleasant  sight  this  fall  to  see  so  many 
hundreds  of  fine  dairy  herds  almost  up  to  their 
knees  in  excellent  afterfeed.  The  Northeast  has  not 
yet  had  any  too  much  rain,  but  there  have  been 
enough  showers  in  most  sections  to  make  the  grass 
grow  so  that  the  aftergrowth  is  as  good  this  fall 
as  I  have  ever  seen  it.  The  work  being  done  by 
many  farmers  to  improve  pastures  and  meadows  is 
beginning  to  show  up. 

So  good  is  the  feed  that  the  cows  need  only  a 
relatively  short  time  to  fill  up  and  then  lie  down 
to  chew  their  cud  and  think  it  over.  To  a  farmer  it 
just  puts  the  finishing  touch  to  a  beautiful  fall  with 
its  brilliant  colors  to  see  the  cows  in  such  good 
feed.  It  brings  again  to  mind  the  old  biblical  phrase, 
“The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.” 

SOME  CAUSES  OF  ARORTION 

'T’HERE  ARE  MANY  causes  of  abortion  in  addi- 
tion  to  Bang’s  disease,  the  worst  offender,  but 
there  are  only  two  or  three  causes  of  abortion  that 
the  dairyman  can  do  much  to  prevent.  One,  of 
course,  is  physical  injury.  A  cow  heavy  with  calf 
is  more  or  less  clumsy,  more  likely  to  slip  and  fall 
on  ice,  less  able  to  defend  herself  against  bullies  in 
the  herd,  less  able  to  keep  out  of  trouble.  She  needs 
some  protection. 

Another  cause  of  abortion  is  infection  from  re¬ 


tained  after-births  and  injuries  received  at  former 
calvings. 

One  abortion  cause  is  clearly  preventable.  A  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  number  of  abortions  are  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  cow  just  doesn’t  get  enough  to  eat 
for  both  herself  and  her  calf.  Nature  takes  care  of 
the  mother  first,  and  if  there  isn’t  enough  food  of 
the  right  kind  for  the  embryo,  it  staryes. 

If  a  dairyman  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a 
series  of  abortions  in  his  herd,  the  best  and  safest 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  a  good  veterinarian  on  the  job 
and  follow  his  advice. 

TIME  TO  RATTLE  THE  RATS 

N  OUR  FARM  we  fight  a  continuing  battle 
with  rats.  We  never  win  a  complete  victory, 
but  we  do  manage  to  keep  them  somewhat  under 
control.  And  when  you  think  of  how  rats  multiply, 
it  is  a  wonder  that  we  can  even  keep  them  within 
reasonable  bounds.  Louis  Pyenson,  scierltist  at  the 
Long  Island  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at 
Farmingdale,  has  estimated  that  one  pair  of  rats 
and  their  offspring  could,  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  produce  a  total  of  more  than  350  million  rats 
in  three  years  if  three  to  six  litters  of  9  to  10  young 
were  produced  each  year.  That  would  be  enough  to 
overrun  and  ruin  a  whole  county. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  rats  come  in  from 
the  fields  so  it  is  the  best  time  to  raise  the  smoke 
of  battle  energetically  against  them  again.  We  have 
a  few  rat  control  leaflets  left  and  you  are  welcome 
to  one  of  them  for  the  asking  as  long  as  they  last. 
Address  American  Agriculturist,  P.  O.  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

FOR  YOUR  FRIEND 

ON’T  BE  like  the  youth  who  worried  himself 
sick  trying  to  decide  on  a  Christmas  present  for 
his  sweetheart.  A  friend,  trying  to  be  helpful,  sug¬ 
gested  a  book,  but  the  discouraged  lover  replied, 
“She  already  has  a  book!” 

Sure,  everyone  has  a  book,  and  most  of  us  have 
a  whole  shelf  full,  but  have  you  one  with  as  much 
suspense  and  action  as  you  will  find  between  the 
covers  of  “The  Destroyers”?  My  pal,  “Editor  Ed” 
wrote  it,  and  it’s  a  dandy!  The  story  relates  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  sturdy  pioneers  who  took  part  in  the 
Clinton-Sullivan  Expedition  to  free  western  New 
York  from  the  Indians,  and  it’s  a  fine  love  story,  too. 

Give  “The  Destroyers”  to  your  friends  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  You  can  even  go  farther  than  that.  Give  copies 
of  “The  Destroyers”  to  your  acquaintances  and  you 
will  turn  them  into  friends! 

To  order,  send  $3.00  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Editorial  Department,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  a  copy  will  be  shipped  immediately,  post¬ 
paid. — H.  L.  Cosline. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

ERE’S  MY  excuse  for  telling  wormeaten  chest¬ 
nuts. 

In  talking  about  laughter;  Josh  Billings  once 
said: 

“Anatomikally  konsidered,  laifing  iz  the  sensation 
ov  pheeling  good  all  over,  and  showing  it  principally 
in  one  spot. 

“Morally  konsidered,  it  iz  the  next  best  thing  tew 
the  10  commandments. 

“Theoretikally  konsidered,  it  kan  out-argy  all  the 
logik  in  existence. 

“Pyroteknikally  konsidered,  it  is  the  fireworks  of 
the  soul. 

“If  a  man  kan’t  laff,  there  iz  sum  mistake  made 
in  putting  him  together,  and  if  he  won’t  laff  he 
wants  az  much  keeping  away  from  az  a  bear-trap 
when  it  iz  sot.  ' 

“When  yu  do  lalT,  open  yure  mouth  wide  enuff 
for  the  noise  tew  git  out  without  squealing,  thro 
yure  hed  bak  az  tho  yu  waz  going  tew  be  shaved, 
hold  on  tew  yur  false  hair  with  both  hands,  and 
then  laff  till  yure  soul  gets  thoroly  rested.” 


3rd  Saturdays  at  (0  North  Cherry  St. 
.  Matter,  December  3,  1927,  at  Pqugh- 
Manager;  i.  W.  Ingalls,  Vice-f^resident 
Address  all  mail  for  Editorial  or 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

IVEW  FARM  BILL:  Last  minute  business  of  Congress  before  adjourn- 

ment  was  passage  of  Anderson  Farm  Bill.  Char¬ 
acterized  as  long-range  farm  bill,  comments  already  indicate  probability  of 
more  “tinkering”  next  year.  Meanwhile  farmers  cannot  plan  beyond  1950  with 
certainty  that  the  law  will  not  be  changed. 

Brief  summary  of  law  is  impossible,  but  high  spot  is  support  level  on  farm 
products  higher  than  provided  in  Aiken  law,  scheduled  to  become  effective 
January  1,  but  now  superseded  by  new  law. 

Law  divides  farm  products  into  three  groups: 

(1)  Basic  commodities — corn,  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  rice  and  peanuts  will 
be  supported  next  year  at  90%  of  parity  unless  producers  disapprove  market¬ 
ing  quotas; 

(2)  Second  group  including  wool  and  mohair,  tung  nuts,  and  Irish  potatoes 
will  have  mandatory'  (required)  supports  beginning  January  1  ranging  from  60 
to  90%  of  parity; 

(3)  All  other  commodities  have  no  mandatory  supports  but  may  be  supported 
anywhere  from  0  to  90%  of  parity.  This  section  removes  mandatory  supports 
from  hogs,  chickens,  eggs,  dry  beans,  turkeys,  sweet  potatoes  plus  a  few  pro¬ 
ducts  not  important  in  the  Northeast.  Milk  and  dairy  products  are  included  in 
group  three.  Hog  supports  at  90%  of  parity  will  be  continued  through  March 
31  as  has  been  promised  by  the  Department. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  wide  discretion  as  to  support  lev.el  on  many 
farm  products.  Brannan  is  known  as  firm  believer  in  high  level  supports. 

There  is  a  strong  belief  in  some  quarters  that  high  level  supports  are  favored 
by  many  in  Washington  because  high  supports  will  inevitably  bring  strict  con¬ 
trols,  therefore,  make  more  government  jobs  and  hasten  trend  toward  socialism. 

Brannan  Plan  is  not  dead.  It  will  be  a  political  issue  in  1950,  Already,  Secre¬ 
tary  Brannan  is  making  speeches  designed  to  win  support  by  farmers  next  year. 

MIXIMIJM  WAGE  INCREASED:  New  law  raises  minimum  pay 

for  millious  of  workers  to  75 
cents  an  hour.  Law  becomes  effective  in  January,  90  days  after  President  signed 
it.  Farm  labor  is  still  exempt,  as  are  loggers  who  hire  12  workers  or  less,  and 
some  small  businesses.  Pay  of  many  government  workers  has  also  been  raised, 
averaging  $180  a  year  for  clerical  jobs. 

PHOIVY  ELOXOJRILS:  Edwin  Nourse,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 

dent’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  re¬ 
signed.  This  should  focus  sharp  attention  on  government  policies.  Dr.  Nourse, 
in  contrast  to  some  associates,  puts  economics  ahead  of  politics.  Chief  reason  for 
resignation  was  continued  promises  by  administration  of  more  and  more  social 
programs  and  benefits  without  considering  cost.  Regardless  of  his  beliefs.  Dr. 
Nourse  did  not  challenge  these  aims.  He  did  challenge  continued  promises  with¬ 
out  reckoning  the  cost  to  taxpayers. 

“New  Dealers,”  says  the  grapevine,  “are  glad  to  see  Dr.  Nourse  go.”  He 
hampered  their  activities.  When  asked  how  these  social  programs  would  be  paid 
for,  many  New  Dealers  say  that  is  just  a  detail;  that  government  can  borrow 
without  limit  and  can  create  its  capital.  In  everyday  language  this  indicates 
the  peculiar  belief  that  governments  are  not  subject  to  the  same  economic  laws 
as  individuals  and  businesses. 

MORE  TAXES  OR  LESS  EXPENSES:  President  Truman  has 

indicated  the  belief  that 

taxes  must  be  raised  in  1950.  He  has  vigorously  expressed  his  dislike  of  deficit 
spending  but  says  money  must  be  found  to  run  the  government.  He  stated 
further  at  a  news  conference  that  he  would  welcome  suggestions  for  cutting 
government  expenses.  A  careful  reading  of  the  Hoover  Report  on  re-organizing 
the  government  will  reveal  definite  suggestions  for  saving  around  $4,000,000,000 
a  year.  They  should  be  followed  and  a  diligent  search  made  for  other  economies. 
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i^Sonj^  of  the  Far^e^. 


The  .sky  is  gray,  the  trees  are  bare, 
and  there’s  a  crispness  in  the  air 
remindin’  us  ’most  ev’ry  day  another 
winter’s  on  the  way.  This  time  of  year 
makes  some  folks  sad,  but  as  for  me 
I’m  always  glad  when  days  start  get- 
tin’  shorter  and  each  morn  finds  frost 
upon  the  land.  It  means  there  isn’t 
much  to  do,  that  almost  all  the  field 
work’s  thru;  the  colder  nights  make 
sleep! n’  great  and  I  can  stay  in  bed 
’til  late.  But  best  of  all,  November’s 
when  the  pancake  season  starts  again, 
and  nothin’  that  Mirandy  makes  is 
finer  than  her  buckwheat  cakes. 

Now  there  is  something  really  good, 
I  never  have  quite  understood  why 
poets  and  philosophers  have  never 
written  song  or  verse  to  put  in  words 
the  mellow  mood  of  mankind’s  finest 
type  of  food.  What  cook  has  ever  made 
a  dish  that  can  come  close  to  matchin’ 
this :  A  stack  of  cakes,  of  golden 
brown,  with  melted  butter  running 
down  to  join  a  maple  nectar  pool,  no 
man  alive  except  a  fool  could  think  of  stoppin’  until  he  has  just  enough 
strength  left,  by  gee,  to  drag  himself  to  couch  or  chair  and  doze  the  morning 
out  right  there. 


Good  pasture  will  save  you  a  lot  of  work. 

It  is  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  feed 
livestock.  Keep  your  pasture  producing  high  qual¬ 
ity  feed  by  fertilizing  with  mixtures  containing 
enough  potash  to  maintain  a  good  growth  of 
clovers  and  other  legumes.  Pastures  should  be  well 
fertilized  each  year. 

Consult  your  agricultural  adviser  about  having 
y  our  soils  tested  and  the  right  amount  of  plant  food 
to  be  applied.  Write  us  for  free  information  and 
literature. 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 


1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.  •  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Member  Companies; 

AMERICAN  POTASH  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
POTASH  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
UNITED  STATES  POTASH  COMPANY 


Frick  27"  and  32"  Edgers 


Frick  Sawmills, 
Built  in  4  Sizes 


SAWMILLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Are  designed  to  cut  and  trim  the  most  accurate 
umber  and  do  it  most  rapidly,  because  they  are  pre- 
•ision  machines.  Timken  and  Hyatt  roller  bearings, 
idjustable  carriage  trucks  without  end  play,  set-works 
accurate  to  1/33”,  cut  steel  adjustable  rack  bars  and 
similar  features  make  Frick  Sawmills  the  choice  of 
sawyers  and  owners  alike. 

Square-edged  lumber  means  bigger 
profits.  For  this  operation  we  suggest 
the  Frick  all-steel  edger,  built  in  two 
sizes,  27  and  32  inch,  with  2  or  3  saws. 
Frick  all-steel  trimmers  are  built  with 
2  saws,  are  20  ft.  long  and  are  of  welded 
construction. 

Minneapolis-Moline  Power  Units  or 
heavy-duty  tractors  are  ideal  drives  for 
this  equipment. 

See  your  Frick  Dealer  today  or  visit 
fhe  Frick  Branch  at  Canandaigua  and 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  among  other  princi¬ 
pal  cities.  New  England  States  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Mr.  Thomas  Peddle,  Box  322, 
Augusta,  Maine. 


Frick  20'  Steel  Trimmers 


FRICK  COMPANY,  Waynesboro,  Penna. 


ANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

k  T-tAi  rk  rk  r  C  ’2  Washington  St. 

^  T  W  O  O  U  Binahamton,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Make  Your  Own 
Storm  Doors  and  Windows 

Every  one  of  Warp’s  Top  Quality  Window 
Materials  are  Cheaper  than  glass  and  easier 
to  install.  Shatterproof,  Weatherproof, 
made  to  give  long  years  of  satisfactory, 
service.  Ideal  for  Storm  Doors,  Storm  Win¬ 
dows;  barn,  garage  and  hoghouse  windows 
too.  All  of  Warp’s  Window  Materials  let  in 
the  Sun’s  healthfulUltra- 
Violet  (Vitamin  D)  Rays. 
I  I  ^^1  Vitamin  D  is  essential  for 

I  I  '  l#n  top  egg  production  and 

J  I  proper  growth  of  live- 

■  »  stocK  and  poultry.  Give 

If  Vitamin  D  nature’s 
PPvJp^  If  way,under  one  of  Warp’s 
V  i  g  iwf  I  Window  Materials. 


MAKER  -The  name  "Warp’s”  on  the 
I  edge  means  it  is  made  by  the  largest 
producers  of  Window  Materials,  with 
25  years  of  experience,  and  that  name 
"Warp’s”Guarantees  youYears  of  Sat* 
isfactory  Service. 

PRODUCT-The  Name  of  the  Product, 
also  Printed  on  the  Edge,  Assures  You 
of  Top  Quality  at  a  Standard  Nation¬ 
ally  Advertised  Price. 

PRICE— To  Be  Sure  You  Get  the  Right 
Product  at  the  Right  Price,  Take  This 
Ad  With  You  to  Your  Local  Hardware 
or  Lumber  Dealer, 


.WARP'S  WVS<0*ClASS— Tranv 
I  parenc  Litrs  Gear.  Durable  Plastic. 
'  reinforced  with  V*  "  Mesh  Gatvaoued 
Vt'IRE  Base  —  bonded  logeibet  by 
Vtarp  Bros.  Exclusise  Cushion  Plastic 


SOLD  BY  Reliable  Hardware  and  Lumber  Dealers  Everywhere 
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Simplified 

Improved 

Lower-Cost 
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•  Let  the  E-Z-GO  Gutter  Cleaner  save  the 
^  messy,  time-wasting,  back-breaking  job  of  rak- 

I  ing  out  the  barn  gutter  and  shovelling  manure 

*  into  the  spreader.  E-Z-GO  is  the  most  compact, 

dependable,  and  lowest  cost  machine  available 
for  cleaning  the  gutter  and  loading  the  manure. 

In  the  E-Z-GO  machine,  the  gutter  cleaner  and  the  loader  are 
built  together  os  one  unit,  and  are  run  by  one  motor  located  outside  your  barn. 
All  the  scraping  mechanism  that  works  inside  the  barn  lies  entirely  flat  in  the 
gutter  —  no  machinery  overhead,  no  reverse  tracks  through  another  portion  of  the 
barn,  no  complicated  switch  gear  for  back-and-forth  movement.  The  cleaner  can 

work  in  only  one  direction  —  to  remove  gutter  contents  towards  the  spreader 

outside. 

The  E-Z-GO  Gutter  Cleaner  is  so  easy'  to  install  that  most  farmers  can  put  it 
in  themselves;  it  works  in  present  barn  gutters  as  well  as  new  ones.  Why  waste 
valuable  time  on  this  disagreeable  chore  .  .  ,  write  for  full  information  quick! 


B.  HECKERMAN  IRON  WORKS 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


With  Christmas  only  a  few  short  weeks  away,  hundreds  of  groups  in  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  Northeast  will  be  thinking  of  preparing  a  Christmas 
program.  To  them,  we  recommend  CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM,  a  heartwarming 
and  delightful  one-act  plays  on  our  American  Agriculturist  list. 

Like  all  Amqrlcqn  Agriculturist  plays,  it  is  royalty  free.  To  order,  write 
American  Agriculturist  Play  Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose 
35  cents  for  each  copy  wanted.  Send  cash,  check,  or  money  order.  No  stamps, 
please.  For  a  complete  list  of  American  Agriculturist  plays,  send  3  cents. 
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Xever  a  Dull  Moment 
in  the  Milk  Bn  sin  ess 
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HERE  is  seldom  a  dull 
moment  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  and  when  one  does  ar¬ 
rive  you  can  be  pretty  sure 
^  it  won’t  last  long.  For  a 
week  or  two  everyone  concerned  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  milk  has 
been  trying  to  keep  his  eyes  on  three 
developments  —  a  threatened  strike  of 
milk  drivers  in  New  York  City,  price 
cutting  to  consumers  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  and  a  possible  increase  in  the 
Class  I  price  for  November. 

The  contract  between  New  York 
City  milk  drivers  and  dealers  termi¬ 
nated  Monday,  Oct.  24th.  A  strike  was 
threatened,  the  drivers  demanding  a 
wage  increase  of  $10  a  week  plus  a 
pension  fund  to  be  financed  by  dealers. 
The  dealers  offered  an  increase  amount¬ 
ing  to  $4  to  $5  a  week,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  that  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  drivers,  including  com¬ 
mission,  was  $77. 

Negotiations  went  on  for  a  couple  of 
days  and  eventually  a  settlement  was 
reached.  The  drivers  withdrew  their 
$10  a  week  demand  and  the  dealers 
agreed  to  finance  a  pension  fund.  By 
whatever  name  you  call  it  this,  of 
course,  is  a  wage  increase  and  will 
add  to  costs  of  distributing  milk. 


Price  Cuts 


Last  summer  in  New  Jersey  the 
milk  price  to  consumers  was  cut  for  a 
short  time,  but  through  strenuous  work 
of  various  interested  parties  it  was 
stopped.  Price  cutting  has  broken  out 
again  in  New  York  City.  On  October 
11  the  Sheffield  Company  announced 
reductions  of  1^  to  2%  cents  a  quart 
to  consumers,  and  charges  that  Shef¬ 
field  Company  started  the  price  cutting 
were  hurled  at  company  oflicials.  Here 
are  two  sides  of  the  story  as  we  hear 
it.  Sheffield  officials  claim  that  price 
cutting  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time  before  their  company  announced 
the  cut,  and  that  Sheffield  Company 
lost  a  lot  of  business.  Price  cutting,  so 
they  said,  wfis  started  by  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  were  able  to  buy  milk  at  less 
than  the  normal  Class  I  price,  and  even 
so,  were  not  required  to  pay  handling 
or  transportation  charges.  This  natu¬ 
rally  allowed  these  dealers  to  steal 
business  by  cutting  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
portion  of  New  York  City  milk  dealers 
point  out  that  unadvertised  brands  of 
milk  have  always  been  sold  for  1  cent 
a  quart  less  than  advertised  brands; 
that  the  small  dealers  are  often  price 
cutters  but  that  they  have  no  financial 
reserves  and  are  likely  to  be  badly 
pinched  before  long.  Members  of  the 
Milk  Handlers  and  Processors  Associa¬ 
tion  felt  so  strongly  about  the  matter 
that  they  petitioned  New  York’s  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  DuMond  to 
revoke  the  milk  marketing  license  of 
Sheffield  Farms.  So  far  no  action  on 
this  petition  has  been  announced. 

The  November  Price 

For  over  two  months  dairymen  have 
been  requesting  an  increase  in  the 
Class  I  price  of  milk  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area  pointing  out  that  the  un¬ 
usually  dry  weather  last  summer  ad¬ 
ded  greatly  to  the  costs  of  producing 
milk.  Two  official  requests  were  turned 
down  by  U.S.D.A.  with  the  comment 
that  plenty  of  milk  was  being  produced 
and  that  a  better  price  would  bring 
added  surplus. 

Then  out  of  a  clear  sky  a  hearing 
on  a  proposed  increase  to  $5.68  for 
November  and  December  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  be  held  at  Albany.  The 
initiative  in  calling  the  hearing  was 
taken  by  the  New  York  State  Demo¬ 
cratic  Committee.  At  the  hearing  dairy¬ 
men  made  an  excellent  case  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  Class  I  price,  but  the  case 


No  November 
Price  Increase  ! 

At  the  last  moment  before 
press  time,  we  hear  that  the 
New  Deal  Administration  in 
Washington  has  again  refused  to 
grant  dairymen  a  44c  increase 
(or  even  22  cents)  in  the  Class 
I  price  of  milk  for  November. 

As  already  indicated,  State 
Democratic  leaders  called  a  milk 
hearing  at  Albany  with  the  idea 
that  an  increase  would  please 
dairymen  and  help  swing  the 
election  to  the  Democrats  this 
fall.  But  after  the  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  was  all  in  at  the  recent 
Albany  hearing,  it  is  reported 
that  Mayor  O’Dwyer  of  New 
York  City  pointed  out  that  an 
increase  in  price  to  upstate 
dairymen  (and  the  consequent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  retail  milk  price) 
WOULD  LOSE  MORE  VOTES 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  THAN 
WOULD  BE  GAINED  UP¬ 
STATE!  Therefore,  the  increase 
was  refused. 

It  is  fair  to  ask,  “When  are 
we  going  to  take  politics  out  of 
milk?” 


was  wo‘  better  than  it  was  last  month 
or  two  months  ago. 

On  October  25  the  Milk  Administra¬ 
tor  announced  that  the  November  price 
would  remain  the  same  as  the  October 
price,  namely,  $5.24  unless  favorable 
action  was  taken  later  by  U.S.D.A. 
officials  on  the  evidence  given  at  the 
hearing.  At  that  time  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  had  not  had  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  study  the  evidence  at  the 
hearing  but  that  they  would  announce 
their  decision  not  later  than  October 
29,  too  late  to  be  reported  here. 

It  is  understood  that  dealers  have 
suggested  an  increase  of  cent  a 
quart  to  dairymen  which  would  bring 
the  Class  I  price  to  $5.46.  Then  dealers 
would  raise  the  price  to  consumers  1 
cent  a  quart.  This  suggestion  comes 
following  the  winning  by  milk  wagon 
drivers  of  a  company-financed  pension 
which  will  cause  a  sizeable  increase  in 
the  cost  of  distributing  milk. 


HERE  ARE  THE 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past 
year  we  published  letters  from 
readers  telling  of  their  long-lived 
cows,  and  we  promised  that  the 
winners  in  the  Long-Lived  Cow 
Contest,  announced  on  page  1  of 
the  May  7  issue,  would  be  chosen 
some  time  in  the  fall. 

This  has  been  done  and  here  they 
are: 

First,  Maynard  Moore  of  Albion, 
N.  Y.,  who  gets  a  check  for  $25. 

Second,  David  S.  H.  Croshaw, 
Wrightstown,  N.  J.,  who  receives 
a  check  for  $15. 

Third,  Newell  Gates,  Corry,  Pa., 
who  receives  a  check  for  $10. 

Fourth,  Agnes  Kane,  Addison, 
N.  Y.,  who  receives  a  check  for  $5. 

We  are  very  appreciative  of  the 
many  letters  we  received.  The  in¬ 
terest  has  been  keen  and  we  believe 
that  th9  letters  have  been  helpful 
both  to  our  readers  and  to  those 
who  are  doing  dairy  research  work 
in  longevity. 
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Gutter  Cleaners  Save 


Time  and  Money 

By  CHESTER  DALRYMPLE 


CAN  SHOVEL  plenty  of  ma¬ 
nure  for  that  price”  is  the 
usual  comment  of  a  farmer 
who  doesn’t  have  a  gutter 
cleaner.  But  ask  any  farmer 
who  has  one  and  he’ll  say,  “I  wouldn’t 
be  without  it.” 

There  are  many  commercial  gutter 
cleaners  on  the  market  today,  all  some¬ 
what  varied  in  operation,  and  greatly 
varied  in  cost.  A  farmer  with  a  large 
barn  and  a  big  herd  can  pay  between 
$1000  and  $2000.  However,  some  suc¬ 
cessful  homemade  cleaners  have  been 
made  by  unusually  handy  farmers  for 
around  $500. 

Skeptical  farmers  usually  feel  that 
gutter  cleaners  besides  being  expensive 
won’t  last  long.  “I  can’t  afford  to  buy 
a  new  gutter  cleaner  every  five  years 
or  so,”  they  exclaim.  But  what  do  the 
experts  say  ?  Professor  Turner,  director 
of  research  for  the  Farm  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Council  at  Cornell,  points  out  that 
the  first  things  to  wear  out  on  gutter 
cleaners  are  the  chains  and  paddles; 
everything  else  should  last  many  years, 
with  care.  However,  in  time  chains  will 
rust,  kink,  and  bind,  the  rivets  give 
out,  and  one  farmer  has  reported  the 
friction  became  so  great  his  motor 
burned  out. 

Less  Friction 

Turner  advises  the  use  of  a  malle¬ 
able,  open  type,  iron  chain  with  a  grap¬ 
ple  connection.  This  chain  will  elimi¬ 
nate  half  the  farmers’  troubles  with 
rusting,  kinking,  and  friction  besides 
enabling  them  to  use  a  one  and  one- 
half  h.p.  motor  where  before  it  may 
have  taken  a  four  h.p.  motor  to  run 
their  cleaners. 

Further  insurance  against  these 
troubles,  Turner  adds,  is  to  use  heavy 
oil.  Place  a  five  gallon  can  over  the 
track  so  that  the  oil  will  drip  on  the 
chain  w^hile  it  moves  along.  Then,  with 
oiling  once  or  twice  a  week  by  just 
turning  on  the  spigot  when  you  start 
the  gutter  cleaner,  the  chain  will  last 
a  lot  longer. 

On  the  325  acre  farm  in  Monroe 
County  owned  by  Willard  Pengelly  and 
H.  Snyder  an  endless  chain  gutter 
cleaner  is  oiled  in  just  this  way.  The 
chain  travels  350  feet  and  at  one  of 
the  curves  they  have  installed  a  heavy 
steel  track  to  hold  the  chain  against 


the  side  of  the  gutter.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  track  is  a  heavy  wire  brush 
which  cleans  the  chain  and  keeps  the 
manure  from  piling  up  at  the  curve. 
At  the  end  of  the  track  oil  drips  from 
a  small  pipe  fed  from  the  can  of  crank¬ 
case  oil. 

Saves  Money 

How  do  they  like  their  cleaner?  “No 
comparison,”  says  Willard  Pengelly, 
“why  it  used  to  take  a  mighty  good 
man  to  do  the  job  in  three  hours  by 
hand,  now  the  hired  man  flips  a  switch 
and  the  manure  is  in  the  spreader  in 
18  minutes,  while  he’s  doing  something 
else.” 

That  means  a  saving  of  162  minutes 
every  cleaning.  Figuring  the  barn  is 
cleaned  500  times  a  year  on  the  av¬ 
erage  that  adds  up  to  1350  hours  or | 
135  ten-hour  workdays  saved  in  a  year. 
Skeptical  farmers  can’t  laugh  that  off 
with  the  cost  of  hired  help  in  the  last 
two  years  averaging  90  cents  an  hour. 
With  this  saving  of  $1215  a  year,  plus 
the  productive  work  the  hired  man  ac¬ 
complishes  in  the  time  he  would  have  1 
been  shoveling  manure,  a  farmer  pays 
for  any  gutter  cleaner  in  less  than  | 
three  years. 

Of  course  herds  vary  in  size  which 
also  varies  the  savings  a  gutter  cleaner 
makes.  Pengelly,  on  the  .average,  milks 
67  Guernseys.  Studies  taken  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Turner  of  a  herd  half  that  size  like 
Fred  Dubois  and  Sons’  herd  of  33 
cows  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  showed  that 
370  man  hours  were  spent  shoveling 
manure  in  one  year.  This  adds  up  to 
$333  a  year,  which  shows  that  even 
with  an  average-sized  herd  a  gutter 
cleaner  would  pay  for  itself  in  four  to 
five  years. 

Farmers  with  small  herds  may  still  ! 
not  feel  able  to  afford  a  commercial  I 
gutter  cleaner;  it  takes  plenty  of  milk 
checks  to  pay  that  initial  cost.  That’s 
where  small  farmers  will  turn  to  home¬ 
made  cleaners. 

Belt  Cleaners 

Many  make-shift  arrangements  have 
been  tried  out,  but  a  high  percentage 
of  them  haven’t  been  satisfactory. 
However,  an  increasing  number  of 
homemade  belt  type  cleaners  are  doing  ] 
the  job  and  doing  it  well.  J.  L.  Andres 
of  Collins,  N.  Y.  built  one  two  years 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


To  the  man  buying 
his  next  tractor 

Kerens  what  you  want  to  look  for,,. 


Flexible  Power— 
fitted  to  each  job 

mk  Lifting  •••Lowering 
at  a  touch 


Easy,  Quick 
attaching 

Constant  control 
of  working  depth 

A  year  ’round 
tractor 


with  matched  implementM 
for  a  great  variety  of 
jobs  all  Wound  the  farm 


For  you,  maybe  this  is  the  year  for  making  a  change  of  tractors 
...  or  for  getting  an  additional  tractor,  in  order  to  farm  more 
profitably  or  more  easily.  When  you  reach  this  decision  you  will 
want  to  be  satisfied  that  you  have  selected  the  right  tractor. 
You  will  want  to  learn  all  about  the  Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn 
Implements  from  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer.  He  is 
ready  to  let  you  try  out  a  Ford  Tractor,  right  on  your  own  farm 
...  to  help  you  make  the  wise  choice. 


BUY  ON 


ROOF 

Ask  for  a  Demonstration 


FROM  NEW  YORK:  “I  have  a  hired 
man  who  is  100%  sold  on  the 
Ford  Tractor.  He  says  he  can’t 
figure  out  where  they  get  all  their 
wallop.”  H.C.W.* 

FROM  MASSACHUSETTS:  “When  I 
needed  a  second  tractor  I  bought 
another  Ford.”  H.J.G.* 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA:  “I  do  custom 
work  and  the  Ford  Tractor  is  so 
flexible  that  I  can  do  a  job  while 
another  make  is  getting  ready.”  L.C.* 

FROM  MAINE:  “The  Ford  Tractor  is 
the  best  tractor  I  ever  used  for 
plowing.  Nothing  can  take  its 
place.”  D.L.S.* 

♦Names  and  addresses  of  farmers 
quoted  above  on  request. 

SEE  YOUR  DEAIER 

Talk  to  Ford  Tractor  owners  in  your 
neighborhood;  hear  what  they  say. 
Then  ask  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer 
for  a  demonstration  on  your  farm. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


A  3SOi>foot  endless  chain  gutter  cleaner  installed  this  year  on  the  325  acre  farm  of 
Willard  Pengelly  and  H.  Snyder  at  Riga,  N.  Y.  handles  67  Guernseys  in  18  minutes. 
It  used  to  take  one  man  three  hours  to  do  the  same  job  by  hand.  Pengelly  figures 
the  labor  saved  will  pay  for  the  cleaner  in  three  years. 
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CRAINE-NATCO  TILE 


FOR  PERMANENCE 


AND  VALUE 


You  see  them  everywhere  . . .  the 
Natco  Tile  silos  which  were  built 
thirty  years  and  more  ago. 
Craine-Natco  silos  are  an  outstand¬ 
ing  choice  today,  too.  Styles  change, 
but  not  Natco  performance.  Each 
tile  unit  contains  the  maximum 
number  of  air  cells  for  better  insula¬ 
tion.  They’re  glazed  for  permanent 
beauty  .  .  .  and  they’re  unharmed 
by  silage  acids! 

WRITE  us  now  for  details  on  the 
Natco  and  other  silos  in  the  famous 
Craine  line.  Prices,  despite  highest 
quality,  are  lower  than  you  may 
think.  Easy  terms  available. 

Craloe  lac.,  1119  Pine  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 


Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


QALFBAG  -  Uddei  i  DAYS  LATER— Now 
badly  swollen,  caked.  bag  is  often  normal 

due  to  ealving.  Danger  Massaging  with  UD- 
of  chronic  condition.  DEROLE  may  get  cow» 

UDDEROLE  used  for  in  production  MUCH 
massaging.  SOONER. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  Massaging  with 

UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help 

1.  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

2.  HELP  REDUCE  SWELLING 

3.  SOOTHE  INFLAMMATION 

8-oz.  tin  $1.00  5>lb.  can  $8.00 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug  and  veter¬ 
inary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to  Dawnwood  Farms. 
Deni.  AA.  Amenia,  N.  Y..  and  we  will  send  you  an 
8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
Costs  too  little  to  do  without. 
_  Engines  burn  gasoline  or  ker¬ 
osene.  Starter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
toyihoose  from.  Over  4.000  in  world-wide  use.  Time-proved 
tested.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow.  plow.  disc,  harrow 
plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FREE  details' 


OTTAWA  MFC.  CO..  2-931  Garden  St..  Ottawa.  Kan. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ALDEN  CO.. 
132  Brookline  St..  Cainbridiie  39,  Mass. 


The  League  Reports 


A 


S  I  LOOKED  into  the  faces 
of  more  than  2,000  delegates 
and  other  League  members 
and  listened  to  the  reports 
and  discussions  at  the  thir¬ 
tieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  at 
Syracu,se,  N.  Y.,  I  thought  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  farmers  have  made  in  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  their  own  products.  In 
that  time  dairymen  alone  have  built 
efficient  cooperative  marketing  associa¬ 
tions  in  every  milk  shed  in  the  country, 
including  those  in  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  New  York  milk 
shed,  in  addition  to  the  more  than 
26,000  members  in  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  milk  shed  are  organized 
in  the  cooperatives  in  the  Metropolitan 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  and  in  other  associations. 

Allan  B.  Kline,  President  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
speaking  at  the  League  meeting, 
stressed  the  great  importance  of  this 
accomplishment  and  said: 

“Dairymen  not  only  have  got  to  turn 
out  more  production  per  man  than  ever, 
but  they  have  got  to  sell  that  produc¬ 
tion,  and  in  this  modern  economic 
world  no  individual  can  do  the  job  of 
selling  alone.  He  must  do  it  the  co¬ 
operative  way.” 

Many  New  Members 

Businesslike  reports  were  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  morning  session  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Leon  A.  Chapin,  Secretary  S.  K. 
Rodenhurst,  and  Treasurer  George  W. 
Slocum.  Reports  showed  that  nearly 
1,000  new  members  joined  the  League 
during  the  fiscal  year,  and  a  beautiful 
banner  was  presented  to  Director  Leon 
A.  Chapin  and  his  delegates  and  mem¬ 
bers  from  District  No.  9  for  adding 
more  new  members  to  the  association 
than  any  other  district.  A  second 
award  and  banner  were  given  to  Di¬ 
rector  George  W.  Slocum,  his  delegates 
and  members  of  District  No.  24,  and  a 
third  award  was  made  to  Director  A. 
Morelle  Cheney  of  District  No.  17.  The 
Awards  ware  made  by  Secretary  Ernest 
Strobeck,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Mr.  George  Slocum,  treasurer,  pre¬ 
sented  and  explained  the  financial 
statement,  certified  by  a  firm  of  public 
accountants.  The  report  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved  by  the  delegates. 

President  Chapin  reported  that  the 
Association  had  marketed  in  round 
numbers  over  2  Vz  billion  pounds  of  milk 
during  the  League’s  fiscal  year,  or  44 
million  pounds  above  the  previous  year. 
Total  sales  of  The  League  amounted  to 
$151  million  or  9.4%  more  than  the 
year  before.  Average  return  was 
$5,089.42  per  League  member.  This 
was  $535.03  or  11.7%  more  than  the 
average  return  to  members  the  year 
before.  Money  distributed  or  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  members  increased  10.3%. 

Plant  Facilities 

Mr.  Chapin  said  that  the  League  op¬ 
erates  108  country  milk  plants,  of 
which  95  are  milk  receiving  and  ship¬ 
ping  plants,  12  manufacturing  plants, 
and  one  an  auxiliary  manufacturing 
plant. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  increased 
volume  of  milk  handled  resulted  in  in¬ 
creased  handling  costs,  mainly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  higher  labor  costs.  Four  new 
plants  were  built  during  the  year. 

Every  milk  consumer  would  have 
been  interested  and  impressed  by  Mr. 
Chapin’g  emphatic  statement  about  the 
League’s  policy  of  quality  control.  He 
said  in  part: 

“We  must  at  all  times  furnish  our 
customers  a  constant  supply  of  clean. 


healthful  milk.  No  producer  of  any  food 
has  greater  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
farmers.  No  marketing  organization 
has  greater  responsibility  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  than  a  dairy  marketing  coopera¬ 
tive.” 

Stating  that  the  farm  business  is  a 
family  business,  Mr.  Chapin  said  that 
“the  Dairymen’s  League  is  also  a  fami¬ 
ly  affair,  owned  and  controlled  by  its 
members.  Ownership  is  represented  by 
the  certificate  of  indebtedness  through 
which  members  provide  the  capital  for 
their  marketing  organizations.  The  con¬ 
trol  of  the  association  is  equal  among 
all  members,  each  having  one  vote.” 

In  looking  ahead,  Mr.  Chapin  said: 
“We  are  now  in  an  era  of  uncertainty 
and  confusion.  We  are  meeting  with 
firm  resistance  to  milk  price  increases. 
Our  requests  for  hearings  to  consider 
an  increase  of  milk  jirices  for  Septem¬ 
ber  and  again  for  October  were  de¬ 
nied.  But  we  have  again  made  such  a 
request  for  a  44c  price  increase  No¬ 
vember  1,  and  I  am  hoping  that  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  with  the  assistance 
of  others,  will  be  granted  a  hearing, 
and  that  we  can  get  that  increase. 

“I  have  great  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  this  milk  shed 
and  in  the  ability  of  the  League  to 
achieve  important  progress  for  its 
members.  We  are  supporting  two  or¬ 
ganizations  conducting  programs  aimed 
at  increasing  milk  and  dairy  products 
consumption,  the  American  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  National  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil.  Through  these  we  hope  to  bring 
to  the  public  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  food. 

Government  Control 
Unnecessary 

“I  am  in  sharp  disagreement  with 
any  idea  that  goveriunent  control,  with 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  it  neces¬ 
sarily  involves,  can  serve  dairy  farmers 
as  well  as  their  own  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations  can.” 

Mr.  Chapin  said  that  the  League  had 
always  been  generous  in  sharing  its 
services  with  non-member  dairymen 
but  that  “the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  the  League  may  be  compelled  to 
concentrate  upon  protecting  only  those 
who  support  it  .  .  . 

“The  time  has  come  when  the  New 
York  milk  shed  must  put  its  house  in 
order.  We  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
our  price  demands  not  only  with  the 
facts  and  figures  about  the  costs  of 
production  but  with  evidence  that  we 
are  doing  an  efficient  job  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  milk.  Surplus 
milk  is  again  with  us.  Production  is 
high  and  will  continue  so.  But  I  am 
not  pessimistic.  I  think  we  will  enjoy 
stable  markets  and  that  our  milk  in 
the  months  ahead  will  be  sold  for  rea¬ 


THE  LEAGUE  ELECTS 

Jacob  F.  Pratt,  Schaghticoke, 
N.  Y.,  state  chairman  of  the  farm 
bureau  dairy  commodity  com¬ 
mittee,  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  at  the 
annual  meeting.  Pratt,  a  sub- 
I  district  director  for  several  years, 
succeeds  James  P.  Candon,  Pitts- 
ford,  Vt.,  who  wished  to  retire 
after  15  years  as  a  director. 
Seven  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  were  re-elected  for 
three  year  terms. 

At  the  close  of  the  annual 
session,  the  Board  of  Directors 
elected  Leon  A.  Chapin,  North 
Bangor,  N,  Y.,  to  succeed  himself 
as  president.  Others  re-elected 
were  Paul  L.  Talbot,  Burlington 
Flats,  1st  vice  president;  Louis 
M.  Hardin,  Sussex,  N.  J.,  2nd  vice 
president;  George  W.  Slocum, 
Milton,  Pa.,  treasurer;  Miss  Pris¬ 
cilla  E.  Rowe,  Tarrytown,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary;  Seward  A.  Miller, 
White  Plains,  general  counsel. 
New  ofiicers  elected  were :  Ernest 
C.  Strobeck,  Macedon,  secretary, 
to  succeed  Seymour  K.  Roden¬ 
hurst,  Theresa;  Stanley  H.  Ben- 
ham,  Millbrook,  assistant  treas¬ 
urer,  succeeding  Strobeck;  and 
A.  Morelle  Cheney,  Bemus  Point, 
member  of  Executive  Committee, 
succeeding  Herbert  L.  Seeley, 
Knoxville,  Pa. 


sonably  fair  prices.  I  think  we  will 
eventually  get  a  formula  that  will  be 
workable  and  that  will  take  some  of 
the  guesswork  out  of  milk  prices.  .  .  . 

“We  must  anticipate  more  and 
greater  competition  from  milk  outside 
our  milk  shed.  To  meet  it,  we  must 
price  our  products  realistically  .  .  .  and 
the  responsibility  is  on  us  more  than 
ever  to  use  labor  and  money  saving 
practices  in  milk  production.” 

Space  will  permit  only  a  summary  of 
the  more  important  resolutions.  They 
include : 

Honoring  James  Candon,  Director  of 
District  No.  3,  for  long  and  faithful 
service. 

Commending  the  National  Coopera¬ 
tive  Milk  Producers  Federation  for  its 
fight  against  butter  substitutes. 

Favoring  more  state  and  federal  re¬ 
search  on  mastitis  and  sterility  in  dairy 
cattle. 

For  working  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  asking  the  Governor  and  th< 
Legislature  to  remove  unfair  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  movement  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  on  highways. 

For  joining  with  the  Bargaining 
Agency  in  petitioning  and  re-petition¬ 
ing  government  for  hearings  for  sea¬ 
sonal  increases  in  the  price  of  milk  to 
farmers. 

Expressing  disapproval  to  senators 
and  congressmen  of  Federal  deficit 
spending. 

Expressing  opposition  to  any  attempt 
to  separate  the  New  York  State  Ex- 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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"A  fireplace  gives  such  a  nice  outdoors  woodsy  smell.' 
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At  right  is  a  birdsfoot  blossom 
end  the  foot-like  seed  pods  from 
which  the  legume  gets  its  neme. 


MU 


When  Conditions 
Are  Right 


D 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

IT  TAKES  TIME  for  any  new 
crop  to  become  accepted  in  an 
area.  Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  no 
exception,  but  the  increase  in 
interest  in  the  last  two  or 
three  yeai's  has  been  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal.  While  there  is  still  much 
to  learn  about  the  crop,  it  now  seems 
certain  that  the  acreage  in  a  number 
of  northeastern  states  will  continue  to 
grow  for  years  to  come. 

One  of  the  bottlenecks  in  extending 
the  acreage  of  birdsfoot  is  seed  produc¬ 
tion.  The  seed  does  not  mature  at  one 
time;  indeed,  you  may  find  ripe  seeds 
and  blossoms  on  the  same  plant  at  the 
same  time.  The  seed  shatters  easily  and 
there  are  many  problems  in  producing 
seed.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  seed 
costs  will  continue  relatively  high.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  field  once  seeded  may 
never  require  plowing  and  reseeding. 

Seed  Is  Short 

A  year  ago  there  was  considerable 
fear  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil  seed,  and  that  this 
might  discourage  seed  production.  How¬ 
ever,  the  interest  was  such  that  the 
seed  was  just  about  used  up.  At  the 
present  time  the  seed  supply  for  1950 
is  relatively  short,  and  it  is  likely  that 
many  farmers  who  would  like  to  try  it 
will  find  it  impossible  to  get  seed. 

For  this  reason  we  are  suggesting 
that  every  reader  who  is  thinking  of 
trying  birdsfoot  study  the  situation 
carefully  to  be  sure  that  the  conditions 
on  his  farm  make  the  success  of  the 
crop  probable;  and,  if  there  is  any 
doubt,  that  he  try  birdsfoot  on  a  small 
scale  until  these  doubts  have  been 
cleared  up. 

Pro  and  Con 

Here  is  how  the  editors  of  American 
Agriculturist  look  at  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  birdsfoot  trefoil: 

1.  It  is  a  perennial  legume  which 
will  thrive  on  land  where  alfalfa  can¬ 
not  be  grown,  or  where  alfalfa  can  be 
grown  only  with  considerable  difficulty. 
It  requires  less  lime  and  will  thrive 
on  a  shallow  soil.  If  your  land  will 
grow  alfalfa  successfully,  there  is  little 
object  in  experimenting  with  birdsfoot. 

2.  Birdsfoot  will  grow  (at  least  in 
some  areas)  on  rough,  hilly  pastures 
which  cannot  be  plowed.  For  many 
years  northeastern  dairymen  have  been 
looking  for  such  a  legume.  However, 
the  progress  of  birdsfoot  was  set  back 
to  some  extent  by  the  belief  that  it 
would  grow  with  little  or  no  fertility. 
The  plant  that  will  grow  on  nothing 
has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Birdsfoot 

i  needs  a  fair  degree  of  fertility. 

3.  Birdsfoot  will  grow  on  a  rather 
wide  variety  of  soils..  Once  established 
it  does  wmll  on  fields  that  tend  to  lack 
moisture,  and  in  certain  areas  it  also 
grows  quite  well  on  land  that  is  wet 
and  poorly  drained.  It  has  been  grown 
on  blow  sand  and  on  fields  where  the 
hardpan  comes  uj)  to  the  second  rail 
of  the  fence. 

4.  Many  who  have  tried  it  have  had 
seeding  failures.  It  needs  a  firm  seed 
5ed  and  should  not  be  planted  too  deep. 
In  many  instances,  excellent  results 
have  been  secured  by  seeding  either 


alone  in  late  spring  or  with  oats  seeded 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  acre.  Pas¬ 
turing  off  the  oats  seems  to  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  probably  because  grazing  ani¬ 
mals  keep  the  seed  bed  firm. 

So  far  as  uses  are  concerned,  there 
are  many.  For  hay,  the  first  advantage 
is  that  it  does  not  deteriorate  rapidly. 

If  you  cannot  get  your  hajdng  done 
5  earlj^  you  still  can  get  a  high  quality 
hay.  Cows  find  it  palatable,  and  tests 
have  shown  that  it  is  approximately  ] 
equal  to  alfalfa  in  feeding  value.  Also, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  har¬ 
vesting  some  seed  to  sell  as  a  cash 
crop. 

For  grass  silage  it  is  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  that  it  makes  a  better  quality 
of  silage  where  a  preservative  is  not 
used  than  do  most  other  legumes. 

For  pasture,  it  stands  close  grazing. 
Far  less  pasture  management  such  as 
clipping  and  resting  is  required  than  in 
the  case  of  ladino;  it  wnll  stand  a  lot 
of  neglect.  It  is  a  true  perennial,  last¬ 
ing  for  years,  perhaps  indefinitely;  and 
for  that  reason,  once  seeded,  it  has  a 
wonderful  place  on  hilly  pastures  that 
cannot  be  plowed.  However,  land  should 
be  fitted  as  well  as  possible.  A  bog  ] 
harrow  can  be  used  where  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  plow.  Results  from  scat¬ 
tering  seed  on  heavy  sod  have  been  | 
poor,  but  in  some  cases  a  good  catch 
has  been  secured  by  scattering  seed 
( plus  fertilizer  and  lime )  on  soil  where 
the  sod  was  extremely  thin. 

If  the  available  seed  supply  of  birds¬ 
foot  were  greater,  a  big  acreage  would 
doubtless  be  seeded  next  spring.  How¬ 
ever,  to  the  extent  that  available  seed 
can  be  used  in  the  areas  and  on  the 
fields  where  birdsfoot  will  do  the  most 
good,  the  progress  of  the  crop  will  not 
be  held  back.  If  you  cannot  get  seed  I 
for  fields  you  intended  to  sow,  look  | 
ahead  to  next  year,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  watch  the  results  your  neighbors 
are  getting. 

—  A. A.  — 

CHECK  SPRAYER 
REEORE  WliVTER 

Care  and  attention  given  to  the  or 
chard  sprayer  this  fall  may  prevent 
repairs  and  delay  next  spring.  The  fol 
lowing  recommendations  are  made  by 
Professor  C.  N.  Turner  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture: 

“Drain  all  water  from  a  sprayer  be¬ 
fore  freezing  weathfer.  Remove  all 
drain  plugs,  let  the  pump  run  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  lift  every  valve 
ball  to  release  any  water. 

“The  most  satisfactory  way  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  spray  pump  for  the  storage 
season  is  to  dismantle  valves,  pressure 
regulator,  plungers,  nozzles,  and  other 
parts,  then  clean  and  coat  them  with 
oil,  and  reassemble  the  pump.  This  pre¬ 
vents' trouble  from  dirt  and  scale,  rust¬ 
ing  and  pitting  of  vital  parts,  and 
gives  the  operator  a  chance  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  working 
parts.”  _a.a.- 

An  interesting  fact  concerning  stor¬ 
age  batteries  came  to  our  attention, 
namely,  that  batteries  will  lose  cur¬ 
rent  more  rapidly  if  they  are  stored  on 
a  cement  floor  than  if  they  are  put  up 
off  the  floor  on  wooden  or  metal 
frames.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  a 
cement  floor  is  always  cool;  thus  the 
battery  is  kept  cool  and  moisture  from 
the  air  will  condense  on  it,  making  a 
path  from  the  terminals  to  the  floor 
which  will  carry  a  certain  amount  of 
electricity. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 

Addressed  to  lust  One  Mon.. And  One  Only.. 
Somewhere  in  This  Area. 

Are  YOU  That  Man? 

IF  you  are  aggressive — active — in  reasonably  good 
health,  with  some  farming  knowledge 

IF  you  are  looking  for  a  good  permanent  income  year 
after  year,  and  drive  your  own  car 

IF  you  want  pleasant,  healthy  and  not  too  strenuous 
work,  in  which  you  can  render  a  real  service  to  agri¬ 
culture 

IF  you  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people 
in  your  community 

FF  you  desire  to  earn  at  least  $50  to  $100  per  week — 

OUR  PROPOSITION  WILL  SURELY  INTEREST  YOU 

No  investment  required.  Nothing  for  you  to  handle  or  deliver.  Full  or  part 
time.  Straight  commissions — advanced  weekly.  Your  own  boss-  —operating 
your  own  business.  If  you  are  seriously  interested  in  a  profitable  agency 
connection — with  an  old  and  well  established  seed  house — you  are  the 
man  we  want  to  contact. 

Once  established,  our  representatives  stay  with  us  for  years,  and  are 
given  every  possible  protection  and  cooperation.  That  is  why  a  "GROW- 
MORE  SEED  SELLING  FRANCHISE”  is  available  only  now  and  then  in  a 
lifetime.  Our  line  works  in  unusually  well  (and  does  not  conflict)  with  other 
seasonal  lines  like  silos,  lightning  rods,  farm  equipment,  nursery  stock, 
fertilizers,  feeds,  etc.  It  appeals  greatly  to  experienced  farmers,  semi- 
retired  or  active,  especially  men  in  their  50’s  or  older. 

Remember — just  one  franchise  open  in  your  territory.  Write  us  at  once 
giving  full  particulars  about  yourself  and  a  personal  interview  will  be 
arranged.  All  replies  strictly  confidential. 

WRITE  DEPT.  A 

GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  937  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 

Established  1895 
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THE  ONLY  SAW  OF  ITS  KIND! 


By  the  Manufacturers  of  the 
Ireland  Gutter  Cleaning  System 


Tubular  Steel  Frame 
Front  OR  Rear  Hitch 

Here’s  the  only  all-tubular  steel  frame 
tractor  saw  that  hitches  either  front  or 
rear.  It  cuts  more  wood . . .  easier . . .  faster 
...  at  lower  cost.  One  man  can  rig  it.  Big, 
balanced  tilt  table  for  easy,  all-day  opera¬ 
tion.  Blade  and  belt  pulley  guarded.  Built 
for  years  of  hard  service.  * 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS — and  for  information 
on  the  Ireland  “55”,  stationary  saw  with 
the  big  roll-table,  that  makes  light  work  of 
heavy  buzzing.  Our  address  1119  Call  St. 


BENNETT -IRELAND  INC. 

(^A.,a^^hJLe:.aA.^cL  f .9  06 

<  ■  NORWlCHi  NEW  YORK  ' 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADIILA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


STOPS  rObOy  WINDSHIELDS 

NEW  Chemical  Mitt 


I  Aotoists 

wildovernew**NO-FCK5'*Win<teh|eld 
Cleaner.  Simply  glide  ove.r  windshield 
chemically* treated  Mitt^at  once  glass  sparkles 
crystal  clear.  Blurry  mist,  frost,  sleet,  snow  dis¬ 
appear  like  magic .  Stops  fogging .  Seiia  lik€  ■wild! 

_  FOR  AGENTS 

e.nd  name  at  once.  A  penny  postal  will  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY -ji^ 

yvAT  name*  KRISTEE  CO.,  |  507,  0®^  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO 


SAMPLE 


MULTUKLEEN  Superior  DETERGENT-SANITIZER  for  all  dairy  utensils. 

mubll  nhkially  □'chick  MUITI-KIIIN  ADVANTAGES 

QUAllTYr  119  expenss  spared  in  blending  the  finest  inpredients. 

VERSATILE,  available  in  either  liquid  or  powder,  to  meet  any  problem. 

LOW  IN  PRICE,  Experienced  chemists  with  Know-How  plus  latest  manufacturinp  methods  -  LOW  G0?iT. 
MULTI-KLEEN  (powder)  packed.  12-5  lb.  cannisters  MUITI-KLEEN  vliquid)  packed  4  pallon 

per  case.  $2.50  per  cannistcr.  per  case.  $4.50  per  gallon.  ^ 

—  2  cases  (powder)  or  3  cases  (liquid)  freight  prepaid.  (Eastern  U.  S.)  - 

E.  F.  FRTJTCHEY  563  DOAT  ST.,  BUFFALO  11.  NEW  YORK 


(562)  1  0 
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Growers  all  over  America  are  making  extra  bushels  of 
smooth,  top  grade  potatoes  with  Armour’s  Big  Crop*'Fertil- 
izers  because  Armour’s  supplies  the  nourishment  potatoes 
need.  You  can  always  rely  on  Armou.r  quality,  backed  by 
over  half  a  century  of  plant  food  experience.  Armour  stands 
ready  to  serve  the  nation’s  growers  from  28  conveniently 
located  plants.  Order  early — get  the  analyses  you  need 

from  your  Armour  Agent  now. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

Vertagreen  — Armour’s  complete,  balanced 
plant  food  made  especially  for  high-income 
crops. 

Doubfe-Strength  — More  plant  food  units 
per  bag  at  lower  cost  per  unit  with  Big  Crop 
high  analysis  double-strength  fertilizers  and 
Big  Crop  45%  SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Save  on 
handling,  transportation,  storage. 

♦Tratte  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Armour^ 


Si 

Make 

EveryAcre 

i$\ 

Do  Its 

Best 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


IF  IT  SLIPS  ...IF  IT  CHAFES 
IF  IT  GRIPES . . .  THEN 

THROW  AWAY 
THAT  TRUSS! 

Where  other  trusses  have 
failed,  we  have  often  had 
our  greatest  success.  The  Brooks  Appli¬ 
ance  actually  helps  Nature  support  weak¬ 
ened  muscles  gently  but  securely,  day 
and  night.  It  has  been  ordered  or  recom¬ 
mended  by  more  than  18,000  doctors. 
Thousands  have  written  us  their  thanks 
for  relief  from  pain  and  worry — for  re¬ 
sults  beyond  their  expectations.  Sani¬ 
tary,  comfortable,  low-priced  .  .  .  never 
sold  in  stores  or  by  agents,  but  specially 
made  to  fit  you.  Sent  on  Trial!  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Learn 
what  the  genuine  Brooks  may  mean  to 
you.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  Proof 
of  Results.  Ready  Now!  All  correspond¬ 
ence  confidential! 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  201-D  State  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 


BUZZMOBdE  $149^° 


•  CTem  Brush  •Hows W«ds, Grass 

ifl  •  Filts  Ir«s  •  Cuts  Hedje 

■/•Colstojs  •  Iriras  limbs 

•  Milts  Ftute  fosis  Cats  Fence  Bows 

[SZOO  LESS  than  Most  Saws. 

_  Easier  to 

For  Special  Bonus  Offer  Writei^  Operate  ' 

MAHUFACTUniMC  CO..  - 
AA  Sioux  City,  la. 


^ /%v - 

that  you  saw  the 
^  product  advertised 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


in 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

.o^ 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HOME  GROUND  FEEDS 
COST  LESS  WITH  A 


You  can  save  money  and  have  better 
feed  by  grinding  your  own  home  grown 
grains  and  roughage  with  a  Papec  Ham¬ 
mer  Mill.  You  get  fresh  feed  ground  to 
just  the  degree  of  fineness  you  want. 
Stock  clean  up  coarse,  unpalatable 
roughage  when  ground  which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted. 

And  remember,  every  Papec  Ham¬ 
mer  Mill  is  GUARANTEED  to  grind 
any  dry  feed  to  any  desired  fineness 
faster  and  cheaper  than  any  other  mill 
in  the  same  power  class. 

Investigate  Papec  before  you  buy.  See 
your  Papec  dealer  or  send  your  name 
on  margin  of  this  ad  for  folder  describ¬ 
ing  the  Papec  Model  X  Hammer  Mill. 
Papec  Machine  Company 
Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

PAPEC 

ha  m  m  e r  mills 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


Use  ^'Super”  in  the  Stable 


Most  of  the  cows  in  the  Northeast 
are  in  the  barn  to  stay  there  in  the 
main  until  pastures  green  up  in  the 
spring.  While  they  are  in  the  barn, 
they  will  produce  approximately  one 
ton  of  manure  per  cow  per  month. 
Cleaning  the  floors  and  gutters  and 
hauling  this  manure  from  the  barn 
each  day  is  no  small  chore. 

A  ton  of  stable  manure  contains 
about  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  5  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  10  pounds  of 
potash.  Consequently,  one  ton  of  man¬ 
ure  is  equivalent  to  100  pounds  of 
10-5-10  commercial  fertilizer.  Approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  the  fertilizing  value 
is  realized  the  year  it  is  applied.  Man¬ 
ure  also  contains  substantial  amounts 
of  calcium,  magnesium,  sulphur,  man¬ 
ganese  and  other  minor  elements.  Its 
plant  food  content  is  variable,  depend¬ 
ing  in  the  main  on  the  plant  foods  in 
the  feed  that  the  cows  receive;  the 
cows  do  not  add  anything  to  it. 

Stable  manure  is  always  low  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  since  soils  in  the 


Northeast  are  also  naturally  low  in 
this  plant  food,  reinforcing  manure 
with  superphosphate  practically 
doubles  its  fertilizing  value. 

The  best  way  to  use  superphosphate 
is  ii  the  gutter.  Used  in  the  gutter  it 
soaks  up  urine  which  contains  a  large 
part  of  the  available  nitrogen  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  loss  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  nitrogen.  Fifty  pounds  of  20%  super¬ 
phosphate  per  ton  per  cow  per  month 
will  make  a  ton  of  manure  equivalent 
to  a  100  pounds  of  10-15-10  rather  than 
a  10-5-10. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  superphos¬ 
phate,  liberal  use  of  bedding  is  in  order 
if  a  dairyman  wishes  to  avoid  heavy 
losses  of  nitrogen  and  potash.  The  most 
available  part  of  the  nitrogen  and  most 
of  the  potash  is  in  the  urine.  Large 
losses  of  plant  food  result  on  most 
dairy  farms  because  much  of  the  urine 
is  lost.  Liberal  use  of  bedding  and  1% 
to  2  pounds  of  superphosphate  per  day 
will  save  much  plant  food  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost. 


Sudan  Grass  Poisoning 


This  year  there  have  been  several 
reports  of  cows  dying  on  Sudan 
Grass  pasture,  so  it  might  be  well  to 
review  what  is  known  about  the  subject. 

To  begin  with,  a  little  review  of  what 
occurred  might  be  in  order.  Of  neces¬ 
sity,  it  will  be  a  brief  review  since  we 
do  not  have  information  on  all  the  re¬ 
ported  cases.  In  one  instance,  the  cows 
were  on  Sorghum,  not  Sudan  Grass. 
Sorghum  is  a  dangerous  crop  to  graze, 
since  its  prussic  acid  content  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  Sudan  Grass.  Sweet 
Sudan  Grass  also  has  a  higher  prussic 
acid  content  than  regular  Sudan. 
Whether  any  cows  died  on  Sweet  Sudan 
we  do  not  know,  but  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  seed  were  distributed. 

In  another  instance,  the  cows  were 
not  on  Sudan  but  on  a  regular  pasture 
bare  of  feed,  and  had  obviously  con¬ 
sumed  wilted  wild  cherry  leaves.  These 
are' known  to  be  very  dangerous.  When 
cattle  are  hungry,  they  will  eat  forage 
that  they  would  not  otherwise  touch. 
There  are  many  plants  which  com¬ 
monly  grow  in  and  around  pastures 
that  are  poisonous  to  stock  under  some 
conditions.  The  most  notable  ones  are 
the  brake  ferns  (Bracken).  Ordinarily, 
cattle  will  not  eat  them,  but  during  pe¬ 
riods  when  feed  is  very  short,  they  may 
graze  them  heavily.  After  a  couple  of 
weeks  on  a  partial  Bracken  diet  they 
may  become  very  sick  and  may  even 
die. 

We  are  not  mentioning  the  above 
with  the  purpose  of  exonerating  Sudan 
drass,  but  merely  to  point  out  that  it 
is  not  the  only  plant  we  have  to  watch, 
and  that  it  gets  credit  for  more  harm 
;han  it  does.  We  doubt  if  from  season 
;o  season  the  danger  of  prussic  acid 
poisoning  from  grazing  Sudan  Grass  is 
as  great  as  the  danger  of  bloat  on 
adino  cloVer. 

When  Sudan  is  Poisonous 

When  is  Sudan  Grass  apt  to  be  pois¬ 
onous  ?  According  to  research,  new 
growth  — whether  it  be  first  or  second 
growth — that  has  not  reached  a  height 
of  about  15  inches,  is  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous,  particularly  if  it  is  dark  green 
in  color.  When  a  sfevere  drought  is 
broken  by  rain,  this  new  growth  should 
definitely  be  avoided  until  it  reaches  the 
designated  height.  Several  years  ago 
the  only  warning  given  on  grazing 
Sudan  was  not  to  graze  it  after  a  frost. 
Research  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is 
;he  new  shoots  coming  on  that  may  not 


have  been  completely  killed  that  are 
dangerous,  and  not  the  frozen  Sudan. 
Personally,  we  would  also  avoid  the 
frozen  Sudan,  but  this  is  an  opinion  not 
well  backed  by  research  data.  At  other 
times,  Sudan  appears  safe.  However, 
since  severe  wilting  seems  to  develop 
prussic  acid  in  some  plants,  it  might  be 
well  to  keep  the  cattle  off  when  Sudan 
Grass  is  in  this  condition. 

—  A.A.  — 

CULL  APPLES  FOR 
DAIRY  COWS 

Apples  are  greatly  relished  by  cows 
and  make  a  good  feed  when  properly 
used  in  moderate  amounts.  Experi¬ 
ments  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  indicate  that  the  dry 
matter  in  apples  has  a  feeding  value 
equal  to  that  of  corn  silage.  However, 
because  apples  contain  approximately 
twice  as  much  moisture  as  com  silage, 
their  value  on  the  ton  basis  is  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  that  of  corn  silage. 
The  cows  ate  a  little  over  30  pounds 
a  day  of  the  apples,  which  had  been 
run  through  a  root  cutter. 

There  is  more  or  less  common  belief 
that  apples  are  not  good  for  cows  and 
will  cause  them  to  “dry  up.”  In  many 
cases  where  such  unfavorable  results 
have  occurred,  the  trouble  has  been 
traced  to  overfeeding  of  this  palat¬ 
able  succulent  feed. 

In  some  cases,  this  has  been  caused 
by  the  unfavorable  results  when  cows 
have  broken  into  orchards  or  have  had 
access  to  quantities  of  apples  and  have 
eaten  more  than  was  good  for  them. 
Some  animals  have  even  died  from 
choking  caused  by  an  apple  becoming 
lodged  in  their  throat,  but  this  does 
not  justify  condemning  the  use  of 
apples. 

—  A.A.  — 

CALFHOOD  VACCINATION 
POPULAR 

Gain  in  popular  acceptance  of  calf- 
hood  vaccination  is  indicated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  figures 
showing  1,573,128  calves  oflacially  vac¬ 
cinated  with  Strain  19  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  last  June  30.  Wisconsin, 
with  214,659  calves  ofiicially  treated 
ranked  first,  with  New  York  in  second 
place  with  175,639  calves  vaccinated 
against  Brucellosis. 
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mineral  elements  needed  by  livestoc\  for 
sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  produce 
tion  arid  reproduction. 


?\ow  is  the  time  to  help  safeguard  your 
profits  and  the  future  health  and  contin' 
ued  productivity  of  your  stock.  Protect 
them  against  “Hidden  Hunger” — feed 
Near’s  MinRaltone  year  round.  MinRah 
tone  is  the  thoroughly  proven  mineral 
feed  supplement  that  contains  11  essen- 
tial  mineral  elements  plus  Vitamin  D. 
Write  us  for  free  MinRaltone  Feeding 
booklet  and  complete  details. 

NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc.  •  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Established  1899 


MinRaltone 


WITH.  VITAMIN  0 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

[ 

A  HEALTH 
^  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


It’s  Horse-sensible 
to  BE  PREPARED 


#  Don’t  risk  being 
out  of  Absorbine 
when  sudden  trou¬ 
ble  strikes!  Put  it 
on  your  shopping 
list  now  and  pick 
up  a  long-lasting 
$2.50  bottle  next  time  you’re  near  a  drug¬ 
store.  With  Absorbine  handy,  you’re  well 
prepared  to  help  relieve  bruises,  strains, 
pufSness,  lameness,  etc.  ...  in  a  hurry! 
Absorbine  does  not  blister  or  remove  hair. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood, 
it  may  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
Pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  get¬ 
ting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
Scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
With  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  _ 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  16  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


YOU 

? 


By  JIM  HALL 


Raise  or  Buy? 

IT’S  BEEN  PROVEN— to  my  satis¬ 
faction,  at  least — that  there  is  only 
one  way  to  get  real  and  reliable  in¬ 
formation  about  farms.  That  is  to  ask 
specific  questions  of  the  men  actually 
running  the  farms.  I  don’t  trust  even 
my  eyes  any  more. 

From  what  I  had  seen  on  visits  to 
every  farming  area  in  the  Northeast 
I  had  an  idea  that  at  least  25%  of  the 
dairymen  bought  replacements  for  their 
herds.  Sometimes  I  am  amazed  at  how 
wrong  I  can  be!  Anyway,  I  certainly 
made  a  poor  estimate  on  replacements. 
About  the  middle  of  October  I  started 
asking  dairymen  what  they  do  for  re¬ 
placements — buy  them,  raise  them,  or 
some  of  both?  I  have  yet  to  contact  a 
single  man  from  Pennsylvania  to  Maine 
who  buys  all  replacements,  though  I 
know  there  are  some.  In  fact,  77%  of 
the  men  who  gave  me  information  raise 
all  of  them.  The  others  raise  some  and 
buy  some. 

Several  of  the  men  gave  as  one  of 
their  reasons  for  raising  replacements 
that  it  does  not  involve  a  big  lump  sum 
investment.  Among  these  is  Edward 
Archarabault  of  Clemens  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  N.  Y.  He  says,  “Even 
though  I  do  not  figure  it  cheaper,  I 
raise  my  replacements  because  I  do  not 
notice  any  big  investment  at  one  time. 
The  cost  of  raising  my  heifers  is  sort 
of  strung  along,  and  I  also  know  pretty 
well  what  to  expect  of  them.” 

Knows  equality 

Paul  J.  Iffert  of  Meshoppen,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  fai-ms  113  acres  in  Sus¬ 
quehanna  County,  agrees  with  Ed 
Archambault,  and  adds  that  he  knows 
the  quality  of  both  the  cow’s  and  the 
bulls  which  produce  his  replacements. 
He  also  adds  that  the  roughage  and 
part  of  the  grain  necessary  to  raise 
them  is  produced  right  on  the  farm. 
He  informed  me  that  they  “have  been 
using  artificial  breeding  service  for  six 
years  and  at  the  present  time  have  18 
head  of  young  cattle  all  from  proven 
sires  with  a  plus  proof  of  from  19  to 
116  pounds  of  fat.  Seven  of  them  are 
from  the  bull  with  the  highest  proof.” 

Among  the  many  more  who  also  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  raise  better  cows  than 
they  can  buy  is  G.  M.  Nelson  of  Wood- 
stock,  Windsor  County,  Vermont.  His 
30-cow  dairy  is  also  bred  artificially 
and  he  believes  that  he  has  less  trouble 
from  disease  by  not  bringing  outside 
cows  into  his  herd.  He  put  his  finger 
on  another  common  reason  for  home¬ 
grown  replacements  when  he  said,  “I 
have  pasture  that  is  not  suitable  for 
milk  cows  which  I  can  use  by  raising 
my  young  stock.” 

Knowing  that  Elbert  S.  Brigbam’s 
St.  Albans,  Vermont,  herd  of  230  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys  was  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  herds  in  the  country,  I  was  sure 
he  wouldn’t  be  buying  replacements, 
but  his  brief  reply  represents  ideas 
formed  after  years  of  experience  de¬ 
veloping  purebreds.  He  said  “We  have 
not  purchased  a  female  for  more  than 
20  years.  We  do  purchase  herd  sires.” 
He  pointed  out  as  one  good  reason  for 
raising  replacements  that  there  is  “no 
disease  introduction  hazard.” 

Edwin  B.  Jones  of  Royersford,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Pa.,  thinks  along  the 
same  lines  because  the  cows  he  has 
now  represent  the  fourth  generation  of 
his  herd.  Joining  in  the  thought  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  raise  your  own  heifers, 
and  that  you’ll  be  surer  of  a  good  cow. 


are:  William  Embling,  of  Churchville, 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.;  A.  J.  Emerson, 
Orleans,  Vt.;  James  McNitt,  Delanson, 
Schenectady  County,  N.  Y.;  and  L.  K. 
Dodge  of  Chichester,  Merrimack  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  H.,  with  the  last  named  adding 
that  he  has  better  control  of  growth 
and  better  knowledge  of  heritage. 

Controls  Disease 

Putting  in  another  plug  for  artificial 
breeding  is  Philip  K.  Bailey,  who  car¬ 
ries  on  a  265-acre  dairy  operation  at 
Freedom  in  Waldo  County,  Maine.  Tell¬ 
ing  me  why  he  raises  replacements,  he 
said,  “One  of  the  most  important  rea¬ 
sons  I  know  is  for  control  of  disease. 
And,  of  course,  you  have  a  chance  to 
do  some  culling  and  raise  only  the 
heifers  from  your  best  cows.  For  those 
who  breed  artificially  it  is  an  excellent 
chance  to  improve  the  herd,  butterfat 
and  milk  production  with  each  gen¬ 
eration.  Even  though  you  don’t  test 
under  DHIA,  your  chances  are  greater 
for  raising  your  averages  through  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  and  raising  your  re¬ 
placements.  I  believe  it  is  the  answer 
to  dairymen  who  are  in  the  business  for 
greater  profits.” 

“When  buying  a  cow  you  don’t  get 
the  other  fellow’s  best  blood.  He  is 
culling  out  at  your  expense,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Milton  Hiickins,  Grafton  County 
dairyman  of  Plypiouth,  N.  H.  He  not 
only  raises  his  own  heifers  but  buys 
bull  calves  from  herds  with  higher  rec¬ 
ords.  He  claims  there  is  less  cost  in 
this  procedure  than  going  out  and  buy¬ 
ing  high  productive  cows.  Ralph  W. 
Davis,  Madison,  N.  Y.,  thinks  along  the 
same  lines.  He  prefers  raising  his  own 
because,  “I  can  choose  the  cows  I  want 
to  raise  calves  from.  By  belonging  to 
a  cow-testing  association,  I  can  raise 
from  the  best  cows.  When  you  buy  re¬ 
placements  you  seldom  know  anything 
about  them  and  there  is  the  chance  of 
bringing  in  disease.” 

Buys  When  It’s  A  Deal 

Among  those  who  both  raise  and  buy, 
William  L.  Cleveland  of  Bloomville, 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  doesn’t  get 
enough  replacements  from  his  own 
best  cows  to  satisfy  his  needs  on  a  473 
acre  farm,  so  he  has  to  buy  some.  Boyd 
K.  Aldrich,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
about  300  acres  in  Otsego  County,  fig¬ 
ures  he  usually  gets  better  stock  at  less 
expense  by  raisihg  it  but  “when  I  find 
a  paying  deal,  I  buy!” 

Mrs.  Clement  N.  Wadsworth  says 
on  their  286  acre  farm  at  Wolcott, 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  they  both  buy 
and  raise  to  have  “a  better  chance  to 
choose  for  type  and  record.  If  calves 
born  on  the  farm  look  likely  and  have 
a  dam  and  sire  with  good  records,  we 
raise  them,  especially  if  they  grow  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  If  we  purchase 
young  cows  we  often  buy  of  neighbors 
where  we  know  the  dam.  The  most  of 
the  cows  purchased  are  likely  to  be 
older  with  good  records  and  we  have 
calves  from  them.  It  is  often  possible  to 
purchase  an  older  cow  at  a  more  rea¬ 
sonable  price.” 

Well,  because  every  dairyman  has  a 
pretty  definite  opinion  on  replacements, 
we  could  go  on  and  on  with  this.  Clif¬ 
ford  S.  Dixon  of  Barre,  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  says,  “In  order  to  get 
milk  as  needed,  fresh  cows  must  some¬ 
times  be  bought  in.  A  well-bred,  well- 
grown  heifer  is  the  best  bet  in  the 
long  run.” 

Raise  ’em  or  buy  ’em?  What  do  you 
think  ? 


22  YEAR 
SERVICE 
RECORD! 


NO  Maintenance  Cost! 
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NOW  for 
1950 


Mr.  "Bud"  Herrington,  Meridian,  N.  Y., 
standing  by  the  Grange  Silo  erected  22  years 
ego  says,  "Never  o  cent  spent  on  mointe- 
nonce.  THAT'S  TRUE  ECONOMY!!" 


Niail  Coupon  NOW  and  SAVE! 


I  GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC. 

I  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

j  Nome . 

I  Address . 

I  No  down  payment  required  on 

I  GRANGE  Easy  Finance  Plan. 
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OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


7  MODELS-$99  up  other 

Greatest  offer  ever  made  by  liLp  It  I 

oldest  and  largest  firm  in 

the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the  know-how.  A 
model  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocket'oook.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  exports.  Send  for  FREE 
details.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO..  1.93 1  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


AMAim  VALUl! 


ARMY  GARRISON 
TYPE  SHOES 


Genuine,  Heavy  Grain 
Leather,  double-tan* 
ned  to  resist  wear 
and  corrosive 
acids. 


ONLY 

$Q.98 

\0 


pair 

plus  25c  for  mailing 

Because  America’s  foremost  work  shoe 
manufacturer  was  overstocked,  these  high 
quality,  long-wearing  shoes  can  be  yours  at 
a  great  saving,  Normally  sold  for  over  $7.00. 

Nailed  and  sewed,  Thick  composition  sole 
and  heel  stands  up  under  hard  wear.  Full  oak- 
tanned  midsole.  Double  and  triple  sewed. 
Double  •  thick  leather  garrison  back,  with 
roomy  toe. 

Sizes  6  to  12.  whole  and  half  size.  Army 
russet  tan  color;  wide,  comfortable  widths. 
Why  Pay  More?  Save  The  Difference 

SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

‘’‘'ORDER  TODAY  DIRECT''^' 

Real  Leather  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  O 
471  Mill  Street,  Dept  G.  Check  □ 

Worcester  Mass.  C  O.  f  H 

Send  me  .  pairs  of  shoes  at  $4.23 

(includes  mailing  costs) 

My  size  is  ... .  Send  free  liieroture  □ 

Name _ _ 


Sf.  or  R.F.D.. 
Town _ 


Sfale_ 


W  DIIIIIIIIIIISIII 

Nwer  j^/«  Amerhans  rote  tor  Communism  as  such  but,  bit  by  Wt,  the  'Isms'  arc 
their  objectives.  Already  the  government  is  telling  m  what  to  do,  what  to  produce,  what 
price  we  can  get.  Gradually,  under  the  guise  ot  "giving"  us  smmeihing,  government  Is  taking 
woy  our  rig^  as  tree  men.  Remember — the  Communists  have  pimtpal  themsehet  to  rfe^f 


h  yniri'  iharti?  /  - 

A  Welfare  State 

It  we  l<^  to  ^ernment  tor  so-called  "Security"  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  who's  galna 
to  tor  It?  Can  government  raise  enough  taxes  to  teed,  clothe,  house,  doctor,  educate  and 
i^inUun  all  or  us  on  the  Hying  standards  we  have  built  tor  ourselves  through  hard  work, 
mti*atfY0  0nd  fte^jr  pmaie  ^nt^rprhd^ 

Y&u  kmw  H  cdnHl  So  John  fosUr  Oulhsv 

Pyramiditjig  Bumaucracy  .  ' 

fvery  handout  j^ram.  every  socialistic  piece  ot  weitore  statism  adds  to  the  pyrandding 
bur^uemey  which  already  numbers  6,S00,<m  state  and  tederal  workers.  It  you  belkve, 
^^l^mnJoHn  rosier  Dmh$^  ihdi  buroavtomey  must  he  confro/locT  o  ♦  • 


IF  YOU  STAND  FOR: 


A  Permanent  Peace 

Then  vote,  Noyember  8,  for  John  Foster  Dulles,  for  no  other  living  man  has  as  good  a  record 
for  working  for  a  just  peace.  Although  a  Republican,  he  has  been  an  adviser  to  no  fewer  than 
five  different  U.S.  Democratic  Secretaries  of  State  and  has  the  deep  respect  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  world. 

Thrift  and  Efficient  Business  Management  In  Government 

The  kind  that  you  yourself  have  to  practice  in  your  own  business  and  life,  then  make  your 
vote  count  on  November  8.  John  Foster  Dulles  stands  for  reorganization  of  government  — 
and  less  government  —  to  cut  down  the  tremendous  expenditures  of  more  than  40  billion 
dollars  a  year,  about  $1,000  for  every  American  family.  Ruinous  taxes  are  holding  up  the 
progress  of  every  enterprise  in  America.  In  addition  to  current  taxes  the  National  Debt  is 
more  than  250  billion  dollars.  John  Foster  Dulles  favors  reducing,  rather  than  increasing, 
this  enormous  burden  —  a  mortgage  millstone  of  $7,666.66  around  the  neck  of  every  mem- 
her  of  your  family  —  a  lien  hanging  over  future  generations. 

Self-Reliance  and  Individual  Initiative 

If  you  want  a  chance  again  to  be  self-reliant,  to  show  some  individual  initiative,  to  do  the  job 
yourself  or  through  your  own  organizations  rather  than  to  have  bureaucrats  do  it .  .  .  then  vote 
for  John  Foster  Dulles. 

Honest,  Basic  Principles  of  Americanism 

If  you  want  a  government  policy  administered  without  fear  or  favor  and  fair  to  all  segments 
of  the  population  —  Agriculture,  labor  and  business;  If,  while  believing  in  good  wages,  you 
stand  also  for  high  production  and  an  honest  day's  work  for  those  wages;  If  you  believe  in 
a  fair  supporjt  price  for  farmers'  products  high  enough  that  the  farmers  won't  be  ruined  but 
also  low  enough  that  the  country  won't  be  ruined  ...  • 


Then  Your  Man  In  The  Critical  NoUr  8th  Election  Must  Be 


Across  Party  Lines: 

PROMINENT  DEMOCRAT  SPEAKS: 

OWEN  D.  YOUNG  says: 

"The  election  of  Dulles  will  be  a  great  boost  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  a  powerful  impact  on  stability 
of  freedom  all  over  the  world." 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS,  former  Democratic  candidate  for 
President,  endorsed  Dulles  because  of  the  "weight  of 
this  election  in  the  crucial  and  critical  field  of  our 
foreign  relations.  As  much  as  any  other  man,"  said 
Mr.  Davis,  "Dulles  has  contributed  to  forming  a  non¬ 
partisan  policy  in  our  foreign  relations." 


REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  F 
We  Urge  You  To  Cast  Your  V( 

And  The  Principles  of  G 

EXECUTIVE  COMW 


ASSEMBLYMAN  HAROLD  L.  CREAL, 

Chairman,  Cortland  County 
FRED  FALLON,  Franklin  County 
MONROE  BABCOCK,  Tompkins  County 
WILLIAM  HOTALING,  Broome  County 


Never  Has  The  Issue  Been  C/earer— Never 


We  must  reverse  the  trend  toward  a  welfare  state. 
We  are  on  the  wrong  road.  Let's  get  on  the  right 
one  —  the  road  built  on  a  foundation  of  sound 
Americanism  —  the  road  along  which  free  men 
stride. 


DULLES 

HE  U.  S.  SENATE 
Ind  Get  Out  Another 


yornment 

Wyoming  County 
CHENEY,  Chautauqua  County 
LIND,  Cayuga  County 
^NISH,  Rensselaer  County 
*^EEVE,  Suffolk  County 


Communism: 

THE  AMERICAN  LABOR  PARTY: 

The  Communist-dominated  American  Labor  Party, 
well-knowing  which  side  butters  its  political  bread, 
did  NOT  name  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  WHY?  Obviously,  to  help  defeat  Senator 
Dulles.  Where  will  the  ALP  votes  go?  Three  years  ago 
435,846  ALP  votes  went  to  Herbert  H.  Lehman  in  his 
first  unsuccessful  candidacy  for  the  United  States 
Senate. 


Your  Duty  To  Vote  Been  Stronger 


it  overnight.  A  lot  of  good  men  have 
fo  office  first.  Start  by  electing  John 
fo  the  United  States  Senate! 


YOUR  VOTE  CAN 


(POLITICAX  ADVERTISEMENT) 


(POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT) 
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Rural  Radio  Network 
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MONDAY 

1  TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

6:30  Jack  Deal 

6:30  Jack  Deal 

6:30  Jack  Deal 

7:00  Farm  Digest,  M’kts 

7:00  Farm  Digest,  M’kts 

7:00  Farm  Digest,  M’kts 

7:15  Weather  Roundup 

7:15  Weather  Roundup 

7:15  Weather  Roundup 

7:20  Calling  All  Farmers 

7:20  Calling  All  Farmers 

7:20  Calling  All  Farmers 

7:30  Morning  Almanac 

7:30  Morning  Almanac 

7:30  Morning  Almanac 

8:00  News 

8:00  News 

8:00  News 

8:30  The  Scrapbook 

8:30  The  Scrapbook 

8:30  The  Scrapbook 

9:00  News 

9:00  News 

9:00  News 

9:10  Golden  Treasury 

9:10  Golden  Treasury 

9:10  Golden  Treasury 

10:00  Chapel  in  the  Sky 

10:00  Chapel  in  the  Sky 

10:00  Chapel  in  the  Sky 

10:15  UN  Today 

10:15  UN  Today 

10:15  UN  Today 

10:30  Music  to  Remember 

10:30  Music  to  Remember 

10:30  Music  to  Remember 

11:00  News 

1 1  :00  News 

11:00  News 

11:05  Market  Roundup 

11:05  Market  Roundup 

11:05  Market  Roundup 

11:30  Helen  Humphrey 

11:30  Helen  Humphrey 

11:30  Helen  Humphrey 

11:45  Morning  Melodies 

11:45  Morning  Melodies 

11:45  Morning  Melodies 

12:00  World  at  Noon 

12:00  World  at  Noon 

12:00  World  at  Noon 

12:15  Weather  Roundup 

12:15  Weather  Roundup 

12:15  Weather  Roundup 

12:20  Market  Roundup 

12:20  Market  Roundup 

12:20  Market  Roundup 

12:30  York  State  1-armer 

12:30  York  State  Farmer 

12:30  York  State  Farmer 

1 :00  Country  Home 

1  :00  Country  Home 

1:15  Let’s  Read  a  Book 

1 :00  Country  Home 

1:15  Salon  Serenade 

1:15  Know  Your  Birds 

1  :30  FM  School  of  the  Air 

1 :30  FM  School  of  the  Air 

1 :30  FM  School  of  the  Air 

2:00  Memory  Time 

2:00  Memory  Time 

2:00  Memory  Time 

2:15  Novels  on  the  Air 

2:15  Novels  on  the  Air 

2:15  Novels  on  the  Air 

2:30  Concert  Hall 

2:30  Concert  Hall 

2:30  Concert  Hall 

3:00  News 

3:00  News 

3:00  News 

3:05  Meditation 

3:05  Meditation 

3:05  Meditation 

3:15  Musical  Showcase 

3:15  Musical  Showcase 

3:15  Musical  Showcase 

4:30  Mailbox  Tunes 

4:30  Mailbox  Tunes 

4:30  Mailbox  Tunes 

4:45  Evelyn  Small,  Piano 

4:45  Evelyn  Small,  Piano 

4:45  Evelyn  Small,  Piano 

5:00  Clumpy  the  Bear 

5:00  Let’s  Listen 

5:00  Birthday  Club 

5:15  The  Storyteller 

5:15  The  Storyteller 

5:15  The  Storyteller 

5:30  The  Old  Vic  Shop 

5:30  Candlelight  &  Silver 

5:30  Candlelight  &  Silver 

6:00  News 

6:00  News 

6:00  News 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:25  Sports 

6:25  Sports 

6:25  Sports 

6:30  Radio  Weekly  Press 

6:30  Evening  at  Home 

6:30  Evening  at  Home 

7:00  Dwight  Mar\’in 

7 :00  Land  of  the  Free 

7:00  Dwight  Mart'in 

7:15  Music  to  Enjoy 

7:15  Music  to  Enjoy 

7  :30  Evening  Hymn 

7:30  Evening  Hymn 

7:30  Evening  Hymn 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

6:30  Jack  Deal 

6:30  Jack  Deal 

6:30  Jack  Deal 

7:00  Farm  Digest,  M’kts 

7:00  Farm  Digest,  M’kts 

7 :00  News,  Markets 

7:15  Weather  Roundup 

7:15  Weather  Roundup 

7:15  Weather  Roundup 

7 :20  Calling  All  Farmers 

7:20  Calling  All  Farmers 

7:20  Calling  All  Farmers 

7:30  Morning  Almanac 

7:30  Morning  Almanac 

7:30  Morning  Almanac 

8:00  News 

8:00  News 

8:00  News 

8:30  The  Scrapbook 

8:30  The  Scrapbook 

8:30  UN  Story 

8:45  Tabernacle  Choir 

9:00  News 

9:00  News 

9:00  News 

9:10  Golden  Treasury 

9:10  Golden  Treasury 

9:15  Your  Securitv 

10:00  Chapel  in  the  Sky 

10:00  Chapel  in  the  Sky 

9:45  Showers  of  Blessings 

10:15  UN  Today 

10:15  UN  Today 

10:00  Library  Hour 

10:30  Music  to  Remember 

10:30  Music  to  Remember 

10:30  Doorway  to  Fairyland 

1 1  :00  News 

11:00  News 

11:00  Eyes  on  Champions 

11:05  Market  Roundup 

11:05  Market  Roundup 

11 :15  Tune  Time 

1 1 :30  Helen  Humphrey 

11:30  Helen  Humphrey 

1 1 :30  Excursions  in  Science 

11:45  Morning  Melodies 

11:45  Morning  Melodies 

11:45  Treasury  Guest  Star 

12:00  World  at  Noon 

12:00  World  at  Noon 

12:00  World  at  Noon 

12:15  Weather  Roundup 

12:15  Weather  Roundup 

12:15  Weather  Roundup 

12:20  Market  Roundup 

12:20  Market  Roundup 

12:20  Market  Trends 

12:30  York  State  Farmer 

12:30  York  State  Farmer 

12:30  Youth  RFP 

1  :00  Country  Home 

1  :00  Country  Home 

1 :00  U.  S.  Navy  Band 

1:15  This  Week  in  Nature 

1:15  Special  Programs 

1  :15  Business  Reporter 

1 :30  FM  School  of  the  Air 

1  :30  FM  School  of  the  Air 

1:30  Football  Favorites 

1  :45  Pre-game  Color 

2:00  Memory  Time 

2:00  Memory  Time 

2:00  Cornell  Football: 

2:15  Novels  on  the  Air 

2:15  Novels  on  the  Air 

Nov.  5,  Syracuse 

2:30  Concert  Hall 

2:.30  Concert  Hall 

Nov.  12,  Dartmouth 

3:00  News 

3:00  News 

Nov.  24,  Pennsylvania 

3:05  Meditation 

3:05  Meditation 

(begins  1:00  p.m.) 

3:15  Musical  Showcase 

3:15  Musical  Showcase 

4:30  Orderly  in  White 

4:30  Mailbox  Tunes 

4:30  Mailbox  Tunes 

4:45  Evelyn  Small,  Piano 

4:45  Evelyn  Small,  Piano 

5:00  Let’s  Listen 

5:00  Land  of  Make  Believe 

5:00  Masterworks  of  Music 

5:15  The  Storyteller 

5:15  The  Storyteller 

5:45  Here’s  to  Veterans 

5:30  Candlelight  &  Silver 

5:30  Candlelight  &  Silver 

6:00  News 

6:00  News 

6:00  News 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:25  Sports 

6:25  Sports 

6:25  Sports 

6:30  Evening  at  Home 

6:30  Evening  at  Home 

6:30  Time  Was 

6:45  Research  Adventures 

7:00  Concert  Master 

7:00  Dwight  Marvin 

7:15  Music  to  Enjoy 

7:00  Proudly  We  Heiil 

7:30  Evening  Hymn 

7:30  Evening  Hymn 

7:30  Evening  Hymn 

Rural  Radio  Network 

programs  are  on  the  folloYving  FM  stations: 

WFNF  Wethersfield  107.7  me  WHCU-FM  Ithaca  97.3  me 

WVBT  Bristol  Center  101.9  me  (local  programs  9-11  a.m.) 

WVCN  DeRuyter  105.1  me 

Part-time : 

WVBN  Turin  107.7  me  WHLD-FM  Niagara  Falls  98.5  me 

WVCV  Cherry  Valley  301.9  me  WWHG-FM  Hornell  105.3  me 
WSLB-FM  Ogdensburg  106.1  me  WKNP  Corning  106.1  me 

ELECTION  RETURNS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 

,  NOV.  8  on  RRN 
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Milk  Consumption  Down— Support 
”Milk  for  Health”  .  ' 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


For  the  month  of  September,  I 
figured  that  milk  producers  deliver¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  market  received 
$1.04  per  hundredweight  less  than  a 
year  ago,  Rochester  producers  99 
cents,  and  Buffalo  area  producers  90 
cents  less. 

It  is  true  that  production  in  all  three 
markets  has  shown  some  increase,  and 
that  this  increase  in  volume  has  kept 
total  returns  high.  But  pool  values 
have  declined,  more  producers  are  ship¬ 
ping,  and  generally  the  dairyman  is  re¬ 
ceiving  substantially  less  money  for 
more  milk. 

Feed  costs  are  down  rnoderately 
from  a  year  ago,  but  that  is  about  the 
only  item  in  dairy  costs  that  has  de¬ 
clined  and  the  decline  in  feed  costs  is 
not  enough  to  offset  the  lower  price  for 
milk.  One  of  the  serious  obstacles  to 
getting  the  pool  prices  up  is  the  lower 
prices  being  paid  for  surplus  milk.  On 
top  of  this,  in  the  several  markets 
there  has  been  consistent  decline  in 
consumption  of  fluid  milk.  It  is  not 
apparent  that  this  decline  has  been 
halted. 

With  the  downturn  in  pricey  of  some 
commodities  and  the  more  plentiful 
supply  of  feed,  there  is  tendency 
among  farmers  to  keep  more  cows  and 
heifers.  It  looks  as  if  the  production 
cycle  may  continue  its  upward  trend. 
The  problem  concerning  many  dairy¬ 
men  is  how  to  get  more  net  return. 
About  the  only  possible  answers  I  have 
run  into  are  increased  consumption  and 
greater  efficiency  in  production.  The 
chances  of  increasing  Class  1  prices 
very  substantially  don’t  look  good  to 
many  dairy  leaders. 

To  me  one  of  the  best  bets  is  all-out 
support  for  “Milk  for  Health”  and  any 
other  sound  method  that  will  stimulate 
consumption.  As  I  see  it  in  a  nutshell: 
Dairymen  may  expect  lower  prices, 
more  milk,  and  declining  consumption. 
It  is  worth  many  times  the  one-cent 
deduction  to  try  to  help  ourselves. 

A  Good  Fall 

It  has  been  a  good  fall  for  harvests. 
Bean  and  potato  fields  that  did  not 
look  very  good  in  midsummer  perked 
up  with  the  rains  in  late  August  and 
early  September.  Since  that  time  the 
weather  for  the  most  part  has  been 
clear  and  warm,  with  an  occasional  dip 
to  frost.- 

Potato  and  bean  harvests  are  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  and  in  many  places 
the  volume  and  quality  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  than  earlier  indications.  Pastures, 
too,  changed  from  scorched  brown  to 
fairly  good  green  growth.  At  this 
writing,  cows  are  still  out,  daytimes  at 
least. 

In  our  case,  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
the  mercury  dipped  to  around  40,  we 
kept  the  cows  in  nights.  A  week  later 
when  temperatures  went  up  into  the 
70’s,  we  turned  them  out  again.  We 
took  a  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  from  a 
field  where  at  the  time  of  the  first 
cutting  we  hardly  expected  even  a  de¬ 
cent  second  cutting.  Alfalfa  in  our 
case  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  dry- 
weather  crop. 

IJ.  S.  Buys  Apples 

Since  the  government  started  buying 
apples  at  $1.70  per  bushel  for  the 
school  lunch  program,  offerings  have 
been  in  excess  of  quotas.  Prices  in  the 
retail  markets  are  the  lowest  in  years, 
but  the  quality  is  good  and  consumers 
are  showing  considerable  interest. 

There  is  no  doubt  1;hat  many  growers 
are  hard  hit.  One  grower  told  me  that 
he  had  put  approximately  $40,000  into 
his  operations  this  year,  and  that  he 


expected  to  take  in  just  slightly  more 
than  half  of  that  amount. 

Due  to  weather  conditions,  apples 
ripened  earlier  than  usual  this  year.  , 
Many  storages  are  full.  This  together  < 
with  the  larger  crop  and  low  prices  - 
offered  by  processors  has  raised  many 
problems.  During  the  warm  spell  there 
were  reports  that  processors  were  get¬ 
ting  a  lot  of  apples  at  from  85  cents 
to  $1.60  per  hundredweight.  With  cool¬ 
er  weather  these  prices  have  stiffened 
somewhat.  However,  main  hope  seems 
to  be  to  move  a  large  part  of  the  crop 
into  the  fresh  market. 

One  well-known  grower  told  me  he 
sold  all  of  his  excellent  crop  at  $1.69 
per  hundredweight  tree-run,  and  fig¬ 
ured  he  had  done  as  well  as  he  could 
expect.  Several  other  growers  told  me 
that  while  prices  hurt  their  pocket- 
books,  it  may  be  good  psychology  to 
see  that  consumers  get  a  lot  of  high 
quality  apples  early  in  the  season. 

V  —  A.A.  — 

YES  OA  AMENDMENT  3 

The  other  day  we  received  a  letter 
from  Judge  Stephen  Lounsberry,  pre¬ 
siding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  of 
Owego,  New  York,  which  read  in  part: 

“After  reading  your  comments  on  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  No.  3  in  the  October 
15  issue,  I  am  fearful  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  purport  or  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  It  simply  makes  the  Court 
of  Claims  a  constitutional  court,  the  same 
as  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  other 
courts  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  does 
not  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of 
judges.” 

Judge  Lounsberry  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Court  of  Claims  was  created 
by  the  Legislature  in  1897,  abolished 
in  1911  and  re-established  in  1915. 
During  this  time  several  bills  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Legislature  to 
abolish  the  Court,  two  of  which  have 
passed;  but  Amendment  3,  if  approved 
by  voters,  will  make  it  a  constitutional 
court  which  cannot  be  abolished  by  the 
Legislature. 

Judge  Lounsberry’ s  letter  empha¬ 
sized  what  we  have  said  in  the  past, 
namely,  that  too  little  information  rel¬ 
ative  to  propositions  and  amendments 
is  given  to  voters  before  election.  The 
information  on  which  we  based  our 
previous  recommendation  was  incom¬ 
plete.  When  we’re-  wrong,  we’re  glad 
to  admit  it.  Our  vote  on  Amendment 
3  will  be  “Yes.” 

— •  A.A.  — 

"CROP”  PLEDGES  DUE 
THIS  MONTH 

RAILROAD  TRAIN  with  226  cars 
and  a  caboose  could  be  filled  with 
the  dried  milk,  dried  eggs,  wheat, 
beans  and  other  crops  worth  a  total  of 
one  million  dollars  which  New  York 
State  farmers  will  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  needy  overseas  through 
the  Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program 
if  the  goal  of  the  recently-organized 

New  York  State  Unit  of  CROP  is 
reached  this  fall. 

Farmers  will  be  asked  to  sign  pledge 
cards  on  November  6th,  designated  as 
CROP  Sunday,  and  November  13th, 
Milk  Sunday.  The  amount  of  their 
pledges  will  be  deducted  from  their 
product  checks,  and  the  equivalent  in 
similar  products  will  be  purchased  for 
shipment  overseas  and  distribution  to 
the  aged,  ill  and  helpless  in  Europe  and 
Asia  by  established  church  agencies  of 
all  denominations. 

Sponsors  of  the  New  York  State 
Unit  of  CROP  include  the  major  farm 
organizations  through  the  New  York 
Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organiza¬ 
tions  and  church  agency  leaders.  Of¬ 
fices  have  been  established  at  134 
South  Aurora  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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ZcccMm  ^ox 


We  ore  troubled  with  bees  in  the  sides 
ond  under  the  roof  of  our  house.  They 
have  been  there  for  some  time.  How  con 
we  get  rid  of  them? 

This  calls  for  an  experienced  bee 
man.  Action  should  be  taken  right 
away  or  you  are  liable  to  suffer  quite 
a  loss  from  honey  dripping  through 
your  plaster,  etc.,  as  well  as  danger  of 
painful  stings  for  both  children  and 
grown-ups.  The  bee  man  smokes  the 
bees  to  stupefy  them  temporarily.  He 
then  tears  off  siding  so  that  he  can 
get  to  where  the  bees  are  located.  He 
captures  the  queen  bee  and  confines 
her  with  wire  or  mesh  close  by  so  that 
she  will  act  as  a  decoy  for  the  rest  of 
the  bees.  Surprisingly,  most  of  them 
will  leave  the  building,  although  it 
usually  takes  a  day  or  two.  After  the 
bees  have  left,  all  the  combs  are  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  out  and  the  siding  re¬ 
placed.  It  is  very  important  to  seal 
all  openings  where  bees  might  get  in 
again,  as  they  will  come  back  next 
year  if  they  can  find  an  entrance. 

Is  it  possible  to  keep  sweet  cider  in  the 
quick  freezer? 

Yes.  It  can  be  frozen  in  several  types 
of  containers — even  in  glass  if  the  con¬ 
tainers  are  not  filled  to  more  than 
four-fifths  of  their  capacity.  It  can  be 
kept  for  a  year  with  very  little  change 
in  flavor. 

I  hove  recently  purchased  a  Collie 
Shepherd  pup.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell 
me  the  steps  used  in  training  a  dog  for  a 
good  cow  dog.  Does  this  come  as  instinct 
or  is  it  a  matter  of  training — or  both? 

It’s  a  matter  of  both.  Doubtless 
many  of  our  readers  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  training  cow  dogs.  How  about 
sending  along  any  tips  you  think 
might  be  helpful  to  this  subscriber? 
Address  letters  to  Service  Bureau, 
Box  367-D,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

We  have  an  apple  tree  in  the  back 
yard  which  is  rather  old  and  which  has 
started  to  split.  Can  we  correct  this  by 
use  of  wire? 

If  the  split  has  not  gone  too  far  you 
can  save  the  tree  for  a  number  of 
years.  However,  do  not  put  wire 


around  the  limbs  as  this  interferes 
with  the  passage  of  water  and  nutri¬ 
ents.  Instead,  bore  holes  completely 
through  each  of  the  limbs.  Get  eye 
bolts  long  enough  to  pass  through  the 
branches  and  then  connect  these  bolts 
with  wire.  Considerable  power  can  be 
applied  to  pull  limbs  together  by  us¬ 
ing  wire  heavy  enough  so  that  it  can 
be  twisted. 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  pruning 
apple  trees  every  other  year?  Are  there 
any  rules  which  can  be  followed  which 
help  to  do>a  good  job  of  pruning? 

Pruning  every  other  year  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  growers,  about  as 
good  as  pruning  every  year,  and  it  is 
less  costly. 

Two  good  rules  to  follow  in  pruning 
are:  (1)  keep  the  apple  trees  low 
enough  so  that  all  fruit  can  be  picked 
with  a  22-foot  ladder;  (2)  keep  the 
outside  of  the  tree  open  rather  than 
do  all  the  pruning  on  the  inside. 

How  long  does  the  bacteria  which 
causes  contagious  abortion  live  outside 
a  cow's  body? 

This  depends  on  conditions,  but  tests 
have  shown  that  it  is  difficult  to  kill 
this  bacteria.  Cornell  tests  have  shown 
that  the  bacteria  will  live  to  4i/^  hours 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight  and  as  long 
as  121  days  under  dry  conditions  when 
there  is  some  nutrient  material  avail¬ 
able  on  which  the  bacteria  could  grow. 

Why  do  you  put  so  much  emphasis  on 
choosing  bulls  by  dam-daughter  compari- 
,sons  when  everyone  knows  that  the 
amount  of  milk  a  cow  gives  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  conditions  under  which 
she  is  kept  and  by  the  feed  which  she 
gets? 

There  is  no  question  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  environment  and  feeding. 
The  man  who  is  in  the  market  for  a 
herd  sire  should  certainly  consider  as 
best  he  can  the  comparative  opportun¬ 
ities  of  dam  and  daughters  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  feed  and  surroundings.  How¬ 
ever,  acknowledging  that  dam-daugh¬ 
ter  comparisons  can  be  misleading, 
there  seems  to  be  no  better  way  to 
judge  the  value  of  a  herd  sire. 


ATWOOD  HERD  SETS  BnBW  AYRSHIRE  RECORD 


A  NEW  record  for  Ayrshire  herds 
**  of  any  size  regardless  of  frequency 
of  milking  has  just  been  established  by 
the  25  cows  in  the  Atwood  Orchards 
t^oane  herd  of  J.  L.  Atwood,  Platts- 
hurg,  N.  Y.,  with  an  average  of  12,640 
lbs.  milk,  4.2%,  534  lbs.  fat. 

Further  evidence  of  the  sensational 
record  achieved  is  the  fact  that  the 
six  top  cows  in  the  herd  made  an  av¬ 
erage  of  15,005  lbs.  4.4%  milk,  662  lbs. 
fat;  while  20  high  cows  averaged  13,242 
lbs.  4.27%  milk,  565  lbs.  fat. 

Atwood  Orchard’s  Madeline,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Easy  Ace  of  Atwood  Orchards 
that  recently  sold  for  $2,200  at  the 
A-yr-Lock  Dispersal,  was  the  top  milk 


and  fat  producer  with  16,786  lbs.  4.3% 
milk,  720  lbs.  fat. 

The  outstanding  record  of  the  herd, 
together  with  a  score  of  .847  given  by 
Roger  Denney,  an  official  classifier,  and 
the  fact  that  76%  of  the  herd  has  been 
bred  and  owned  by  Atwood  for  at  least 
four  years  qualifies  Atwood  Orchards 
for  its  seventh  Constructive  Breeder 
Award. 

Atwood  reports  that  he  has  always 
followed  a  program  of  line-breeding, 
using  a  number  of  good  sires,  including 
Penshurst  Red  Star,  Approved,  anc 
his  paternal  brother.  Sycamore  Repeal 
by  Penshurst  Advancer,  Approved. 

The  herd  is  under  the  management 
of  Walter  J.  Scriver. 


For  ruggecf  construction . . . 


ARCTICS.  Flexible,  easy- 
fitting,  warm  fleece  lined, 
long  wearing.  Four  and 
five- buckle  heights. 


For  wear  and  protection . . . 


BOSTON  BOOT.  All-rub¬ 
ber  with  slide  fastener  on 
the  inside  for  a  smooth 
line  with  ankle-covering 
flattery  and  protection. 


look  for  the  farm 
^vorite  Ball-Band 


KNIT  GAITER.  The  original 
knit  gaiter.  Worn  with  Bail- 
Bond  Rubbers  or  Arctics  gives 
you  the  warmest  cold  weather 
combination  you  ever  wore. 
Long  wearing,  flexible. 


Look  for  the  RED  BALL  on  the  sole 


Yes,  you  know  you’re  getting  sound,  honest  footwear 
quality  when  you  look  for  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark.  For 
over  50  years  Ball-Band  has  been  doing  the  footwork  on 
the  farm  ...  a  truly  tough  wear  test.  For  long-wearing 
construction,  for  weather-proof  comfort  and  style,  foUow 
farm  experience  and  "look  for  the  Red  Ball.” 

Ball-Band 


Uleatherproofe 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 


POST  YOUR  FARM 


and  you  will  have  the  law  clearly  on 
your  side.  Our  signs  are  printed  on 
heavy  fabric  that  withstands  wind  and 
weather  and  meet  requirements  of  the 
Conservation  Law. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
SI. 50  per  doz.;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 

Price  WITH  Name  an{l  Address 
->3.50  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  100 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Lederles  DUATOK* 


SOLUBLE  Sulfathiazole  POWDER 

for  use  in  drinking  water 
controls  outbreaks  of  coryza. 
Duatok  Sulfathiazole  Powder  is 
also  available  in  powder  form 
for  mixing  in  the  mash. 

Effective — Cheapest  of  the  Sulfas 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  C^anamid  company 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20,  N  Y. 


NEW  Low  Price 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 


Send  for  your  copy 
today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money  with 
poultry. 


HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY.  INC. 


Box  5fl. 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


On  Red  Rock  Pullets 


The  same  high  quality  you  have  always 
liad  from  Marshall’s  chicks,  pullets,  and 
cockerels.  But  now  a  NEW  LOW  PULLET 
PRICE  for  delivery  this  month  and  later. 
N.Y.-U.S.  I’ullorum  Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Cockerels  available  at  times. 
For  quick  service,  call  ns  today,  or  write. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  5A,  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  New  York. 


SOUHD  YOIIRZ  for 


2ualUif.  Qltickl- 
LEGHORNS 


^  "  chicks 
are  hatched 
in  our  own  incu- 


BARRED  CROSS. lA  j  . 

bators  and  are  from 


REDS 


Order 

Today 


our  own  blood  -  tested 
breeders.  Write  for  our 
free  catalog  and  learn  why 
pays  to  “Sound  Your  Z.” 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 


Gallupville 
Main  Street 


(Scho.  Co.)  ^  New  York 
Phone  West  Berne  327 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

KANSAS  CUSTOMER 

OETS  86%  HATCH 

"And  !  ran  truthfully  say  I  hava 
neyrr  seen  flnerchicks’'  writes  Mr.  C.  H, 
of'  Kinsley,  Kansas.  Many  others  re¬ 
port  from  80'o  nP-  SPIZZE  R!  N  KTIJ  M 
chicks  are  famous  for  health,  livability  and  fast 
growth.  Order  your  Christie  Chicks  and  Eggs  early. 
N.H.-U.S,  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMP8HIRES  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
CHRISTIE  Poultry  Parras,  Inc.,  Box  1 1,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Youngsters  Get  Spotlight  at 
NEPPCO  Poultry  Exposition 


A 


CTIVITIES  at  NEPPCO'S 
Exposition  at  Harrisburg  the 
first  week  in  October  nat¬ 
urally  divided  themselves 
into  three  groups. 

First,  there  was  tlie  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  talks  and  discussions.  It  would 
take  a  book  to  report  these,  but  some 
of  the  .subjects  discussed  will  be 
touched  upon  in  coming  issues. 

Second,  the  newest  and  best  in  poul¬ 
try  equipment  was  presented  at  the  in¬ 
dustry  show.  The  exhibits  were  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Exposition  but  they 
had  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Third,  were  the  activities  in  the 
foim  of  contests,  and  our  report  on 
the  Exposition  will  bo  pretty  much  con¬ 
fined  to  them.  ' 

Y oiti  li  Kcco^iiizofi 

The  best  poultry  boj'"S  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  states  attended  the  Exposition 
as  guests  of  NEPPCO.  They  were 
chosen  because  of  the  excellence  of 
their  poultry  projects  as  follows :  David 
Schnesk,  R.  D.  1,  Slatington,  Pa.; 
Frank  Arnold^  Jr.  of  Rushville,  N.  Y., 
who,  incidentally,  won  the  American 
Agriculturist  Scholarship  to  Camp 
Miniwanca  this  summer;  Fred  W. 
Campbell,  Jr.  of  Gorham,  Maine;  Frank 
Carellini,  Newtown,  Conn.,  and  Glenn 
Snyder,  Maysville,  W.  Va. 

A  team  from  New  Jersey  consisting 
of  John  Kline  and  Edward  O’Connell  of 
New  Brunswick  High  School  won  the 
Vo-Ag  egg  judging  contest.  Kline  took 
personal  honors  with  94  points  out  of 
a  possible  100. 

The  New  York  team,  consisting  of 
James  Bixby  and  Raymond  Berry  of 
Nichols,  N.  Y.,  took  second. 

A  Pennsylvania  team  of  Sterling 
Ochert,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  and  Floyd  Her- 
shey,  Kirkwood,  Pa.,  took  third. 

A  team  of  youngsters  from  Maine 
took  top  honors  in  the  4-H  egg-grading 
contest.  The  team  members  were  Calvin 
Gammon  and  David  Gilpatric,  West 
Minot,  Me.  Second  place  went  to  the 
Virginia  team  of  George  Wetzel  and 
James  Walker  of  Woodstock,  Va.  New 
Jersey  took  third  with  a  team  consist¬ 
ing  of  Joseph  Eischer  and  Everett 
Pelty,  Cranberry,  N.  J. 


strated  caponizing.  Third  prize  went  to 
Robert  Fo.ster  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  for 
his  demonstration  of  building  a  chick 
brooder  heated  by  an  electric  light 
bulb. 

Offieors 

The  New  England  Poultry  Industry , 
Associates  elected  George  Durgin  of 
Reading,  Alass.,  president  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  to  succeed  William  Lewis, 
Ipswich,  Mass.  Other  ofiicers  are:  Ken¬ 


Mass.,  and  E.  H.  Newell  of  Butler,  Pa, 
John  V.  B.  Rice  of  Trumansburg  was 
re-elected  president  of  NEPPCO.  Other 
officers  arc:  1st  vice  president,  Waldo 
Chick,  Wells,  Maine;  2nd  vice  president, 
Max  dc  Jongc',  Ringoes,  N.  J.;  3rd  vice 
president,  Samuel  Ahmuty,  Odenton, 
Md.,  succeeds  Walter  Spearin  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md.;  secretary,  Frank  H.  Ellis, 
III,  Elverson,  Pa.,  treasurer,  J.  C. 
Weisel,  Rosemont  Poultrj'^  Farm,  Rose- 
mont,  N.  J. 

Contest  Winners 

J  A  Rhode  I.sland  Red  hen  owned  by 
J.  J.  Warren  of  Brookfield  won  the 
title  of  “Miss  America  of  the  Feathered 
World.”  The  hen  laid  336  eggs  in  357 
days  at  the  Storrs  laying  test.  The 


NEPPCO'S  FIVE  BEST  POULTRY  BOYS — Guests  of  honor  at  the  Neppco  Banquet  were, 
left  to  right,  Frank  Arnold,  Rushville,  N.  Y.;  David  Schneck,  Slatington,  Pa.;  Frank 
Carellini,  Newtown,  Conn.;  Fred  W.  Campbell,  Jr.,  Gorham,  Me.;  and  Glenn  Snyder, 
Maysville,  W.  Va. 


neth  Gleason  of  Doctor  Salshury’s  Lab- 
oi;atories,  vice  president;  Leavitt  Par¬ 
sons,  secretary;  Richard  Allaman, 
treasurer. 

The  NEPPCO  Turkey  Division  re¬ 
elected  Louis  Herhetter  of  West  Haven, 
Conn.,  as  chairman;  Harold  Esery, 
Chadds  Ford,  Pa.,  as  vice  chairman. 
Two  new  members  of  the  executive 
committee  are  Morris  Smith,  Ellicott 
City,  Md.,  and  Anthony  Schriber  of 
Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

The  NEPPCO  Division  of  Coopera¬ 
tives  re-elected  K.  M.  Souders  of 
Coatsville,  Pa.  as  chairman  and  Dr. 
Alfred  Van  Wagenen  as  secretary.  Two 
new  members  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  are  Howard  Whelan  of  Avon, 


owners  in  this  contest  by  breeds  were: 
New  Hampshires,  R.  H.  Bingham  of 
Ha,rdwick,  Mass.,  and  Leghorns,  Bab- 
cock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  contest 
has  now  been  running  for  some  years. 
The  northeastern  winner  for  this  year 
is  the  Mount  Norwottuck  Hatchery  ,  of 
Amherst,  Mass.,  with  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Second  place  went  to  a  cross 
entered  by  Nello  Melini  of  Vineland 
Farms  Hatchery,  N.  J.,  and  an  entry  of 
New  Hampshires  from  Nichols  Poultry 
Farm  of  Kingston,  N.  H.  took  third 
place. 

Over  7,500  members  and  guests  at¬ 
tended  the  exposition,  topping  the  pre¬ 
vious  record  by  over  500. 


Electric  Fence  Stops  Dogs  and  Foxes 


Baby  Chick  Show 

There  were  36  entries  in  the  baby 
chick  show  coming  from  poultry  breed¬ 
ers  all  over  the  Northeast.  Burling’s 
Hatcheries  of  Oxford,  Pa.,  took  both 
the  grand  champion  and  the  reserve 
grand  champion  awards  with  scores  of 
98%  and  98%. 

There  were  two  classes  in  the  show. 
A  regular  chick  class  and  an  egg  to 
chick  class  v/herein  breeders  sent  50 
eggs  to  a  hatchery  and  25  of  the  chicks 
hatched  were  judged  against  similar 
entries.  This  part  of  the  contest  was 
judged  for  egg  quality,  hatchability 
and  chick  quality.  The  winner  in  this 
class  was  exhibited  by  Indian  River 
Poultry  Farms  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

A  lemon  meringue  pie  baked  by  Jane 
Pagnelia  of  Hamlin,  N.  Y.  won  the 
NEPPCO  Regional  Consumer  Demon¬ 
stration  competition.  Two  Pennsylvania 
girls  who  worked  as  a  demonstration 
team  won  second  prize  with  an  Angel 
Food  cake.  They  are  Caroline  Blank 
and  Peggy  Ann  Garvis  of  Jeannette, 
Pa.  Third  prize  went  to  a  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  team. 

In  another  demonstration  contest, 
blue  ribbons  went  to  a  West  Virginia 
team  consisting  of  John  Burton  and 
Larry  Cirilio  who  demonstrated  dress¬ 
ing  a.nd  trussing  poultry  for  market. 
Second  place  went  to  two  girls — L.  S. 
Weiksel  of  Christiana,  Pa.  and  Jean 
Singer  of  Manheim,  Pa.,  who  demon¬ 


EACH  year  there  are  numerous  re¬ 
ports  of  pullets  killed  on  growing 
ranges  by  packs  of  stray  dogs  or  foxes. 
The  electric  fence  has  proven  to  be  an 
effective  method  of  controlling  damage. 

The  electric  fence  can  be  inexpen¬ 
sive  to  construct  and  maintain  if  prop¬ 
erly  built.  However,  its  efficiency  is  en¬ 
tirely  lost  when  it  becomes  short  cir¬ 
cuited.  There  are  five  common  causes 
of  such  failure: 

1.  Fence  installed  too  close  to  the 
woven  wire. 

2.  Grass  and  weed  growth  under  or 
near  the  fence. 

3.  Brush  and  weeds  falling  on  the 
fence. 

4.  Posts  and  insulators  placed  too 
far  apart. 

5.  Broken  insulator  on  the  post. 

For  best  results  the  electric  fence 
should  be  about  8  inches  outside  the 
woven  wire  fence  and  6  inches  above 
the  ground.  This  is  adequate  to  pre¬ 
vent  digging  or  crawling  under. 

The  area  under  the  electric  fence 
must  he  kept  free  of  grass  and  weeds 
to  prevent  the  fence  from  short  cir¬ 
cuiting  during  the  damp  weather.  Any 
good  weed  killer  will  do  a  thorough 
job  if  applied  according  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  manufacturer.  Weeds  and 
brush  should  be  cleared  for  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
fence  to  prevent  damage. 

The  posts  should  be  sturdy  and  driv¬ 
en  well  into  the  soil  to  prevent  shift¬ 


ing.  These  should  be  approximately 
one  rod  apart  to  hold  the  wire  securely 
and  prevent  sagging  to  a  point  where 
it  could  be  short  circuited.  The  wire  is 
fastened  by  a  clip  to  a  glass  insulator 
which  is  on  top  of  the  post. 

Barbed  wire  is  best  for  construction 
of  an  electric  fence  because  the  barbs 
will  penetrate  the  hair  of  animals  and 
cause  a  shock  easier  than  smooth  wire. 

The  average  range  will  handle  ap¬ 
proximately  400  birds  per  acre.  For 
example,  where  2400  birds  are  ranged, 
six  acres  would  be  required.  Equip¬ 
ment  for  an  electric  fence  for  six  acres 
would  cost  approximately  $125.  Such 
a  fence  under  average  conditions  will 
last  ten  years  or  longer.  Based  on  the 
cost  and  length  of  life  of  an  electric 
fence  it  would  require  only  two  birds 
saved  per  year  per  1000  birds  on  range 
to  pay  for  the  installation. 

— H.  W.  Hickish. 

—  A.A.  — 

N.  Y.  BABY  CHICK  ASSOCIATION 
MEETS  NOVEMBER  11 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Baby  Chick  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 
New  York,  November  11.  Among  the 
speakers  outside  of  the  State  will  be 
Iforacc  Dryden  of  Modesto,  Calif.,  An¬ 
drew  Christie  of  Kingston,  N.  H-. 
George  Ellis  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
G.  S.  Vickers  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Cooperative. 
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An  Echo  From 
the  Heat  Wave 

By  L,.  E.  WEAVER  I  = 

During  the  long,  dry,  hot  weeks 
of  recent  memory,  .1  received  a 
letter  from  Bob  Ball.  Bob  is  nqw  run¬ 
ning  a  successful  hatchery  in  Owego, 
New  York.  He  was  at  Cornell  as  both 
an  undergraduate  and  graduate  student 
for  several  years.  Whether  or  not  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  it.  Bob  is  a 
mighty  practical  poultryman.  Here  is 
one  item  that  was  in  his  letter: 

“I  am  passing  along  our  experience 
with  some  broilers  in  batteries  that  we 
are  having  trouble  keeping  cool.  By  ten 
o’clock  (at  night)  the  room  begins  to 
cool  off  and  the  birds  start  to  eat.  I  am 
wondering  if  broiler  growers  and  folks 
having  trouble  keeping  their  layers  eat- 
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EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 
LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own  breeders. 
100%  State  Tested — Pullorum  Free  (tube 
agglutination  method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for  Rapid 
Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Profitable  Egg 
Yield.  The  ideal  combination  bird  for 
broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and 
stamina  from  breeders 
that  live  the  year  round 
in  our  open  front  houses. 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE. 


TOLMAM 

€.  SONS,  INC. 


Dept.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


VoHc^terit 


NEW 

H&MPSHIRES 


Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  they  also  make  fast 
feathering,  rapid  growing  broilers.  A  contest  proven, 
progeny-test  bred  strain. 


VANCREST  SEX-LINKS  (Hamp-Rocks) 

Our  production-bred  New  Hampshires  in  this  popular 
cross  give  better  feathering,  more  uniform  eariy 
maturity,  and  good  iivabiiity,  beside  the  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs  and  large  body  size  you  expect 
from  Sex-Links. 

All  Chicks  from  our  own  Pullorum  Cleon 
breeders. 

Write  today  for  free  folder  and  prices. 
VANCREST  FARM,  Box  A,  Hyde  Pork,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


I'KSTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
method.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free 
illustrated  16-page  actual  Photo  Catalog  or  OHDEB 
direct  prom  ad.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckis. 
LEISTER’S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  IOC 
Mating  white  I.,eghorn8  $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

SUPER  MATED  Wh.  Leg.  14.00  28.00  3.00 

Ear.  or  Wh.  Rocks  _  15.00  22.00  .  12.00 

A.\A  Rock  Hamp  Cross..-  15.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires _  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$S-I00.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Delivery.  Se.\iBg  guar.  95% 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed, 

C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 

The  new  wonder  animals  Iron. 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  Inter¬ 
esting.  Send  name  and  address  foi 


tree  picture  book. 

GULF  HAM<iTERT 

BASIL  ST.,  MOBILE, 


ALA. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY 
tested  baby  chicks.  Immediate  shipments.  Thou¬ 
sands  weekly.  All  breeds.  Sexed  chicks  at  all  times. 
•50%  live  delivery.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full 
Darticulars.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now. 

MT  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
UeD't.  AA  Mt.  Healthy  Ohio 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


ing  in  this  heat  wave  wouldn’t  get 
more  feed  into  their  birds  if  they  would 
use  night  lights  so  the  birds  can  eat 
when  it  is  cooler,  and  they  feel  more 
like  inoving  around  and  eating.” 

That  is  Bob’s  suggestion  and  a  good 
one  to  remember  for  next  summer.  In 
the  meantime,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a 
lot  of  people  are  going  to  be  growing 
fall  and  winter  broilers.  If  high  tem¬ 
perature  can  keep  broilers  from^.eating 
in  summer,  will  it  not  also  reduce  their 
appetite  and  slow  down  their  growth 
in  winter?  Very  small  chicks  do  need 
a  lot  of  heat,  but  I  believe  the  tendency 
is  not  to  cut  down  the  temperature 
fast  enough  as  the  chicks  grow  older 
and  larger. 

—  ’VV  — 

NO  PIJIXORIJM  DISEASE 
IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
TESTS 

“New  Hampshire’s  poultry  is  prac¬ 
tically  free  of  pullorum  disease,”  Dr. 
Fred  E.  Allen,  Veterinarian  and  Head 
of  the  Testing  Laboratory  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  has  re¬ 
vealed. 

It  was  found  that  between  May  10 
and  September  15  of  this  year,  the 
UNH  Laboratory  had  tested  647,000 
samples,  and  in  all  this  number  there 
was  not  one  single  case  of  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease  found.  The  state’s  poultrymen  de¬ 
serve  high  praise,  Allen  said,  for  it 
was  through  their  determination  and 
financial  support  that  such  a  desirable 
situation  has  been  attained. 

The  records  of  the  UNH  laboratory, 
busiest  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
show  a  steady  decrease  in  pullorum 
disease  over  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
In  1927  there  was  a  high  of  35  per 
cent  of  the  flocks  infected. 

—  A.A.  — 

GUTTEll  CEEANEHS  SAVE 
TIME  AND  MONEY 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

ago  run  by  a  three  h.p.  motor  with  a 
reverse  gear  to  pull  the  belting  back. 
This  type  has,  proved  so  popular  that 
the  Agricultural  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Cornell  has  come  out,  with 
plans  from  which  farmers  can  build 
their  own.  One  big  advantage  with  belt¬ 
ing,  besides  the  lower  cost,  is  that, 
should  something  go  wrong,  the  farmer 
can  shovel  the  gutter  out  with  no 
trouble  from  cleats  or  paddles. 

However,  there  are  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  gutter  cleaner.  It  would 
save  expense  if  the  farmer  wants  to 
drive  his  manure  spreader  through  the 
litter  alley  but  would  have  to  remodel 
his  barn.  It  also  encourages  more  fre¬ 
quent  cleaning  of  the  barn  and  results 
in  more  sanitary  conditions.  What  may 
be  the  most  important  factor  to  many 
farmers  is  that  by  removing  the  drudg¬ 
ery  and  the  backache  from  cleaning 
the  barn,  he  can  keep  top-notch  hired 
men  and  encourage  his  sons  to  stay 
in  farming. 


Tuffy  Tractor  goes  to  the  field; 

He  plows  and  sows,  and  gets  a  fine  yield 
Of  oats  and  barley  and  rye  and  corn 
To  feed  the  animals  snug  in  the  born. 
He's  shiny  and  handsome  with  coat  of  red 
With  wheels  for  feet  and  on  engine  head. 
He  can  pull  and  push  and  lift  and  haul; 

He  never  gets  tired  or  shirks  at  all. 

He  cleans  the  stable  and  lifts  the  hay. 
Still  ready  to  go  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
He  does  more  work  than  ten  horses  can — 
This  tough  red  tractor's  a  superman! 

— Copyright  1949  by  Emilie  T.  Hall 


to 

Can  Ntill  Talk! 

S  A.  M.,  in  the  October  1  issue 
states:  Price  supports  do  not  (and 
never  have)  brought  the  family  size 
dairy  farm  any  great  profits  for  its 
products.  I  can’t  speak  for  the  larger 
type  farms. 

I  heartily  agree  with  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  your  readers  that  government 
prices,  controls,  etc.,  should  be  dumped 
into  the  waste  basket. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  why 
farmers  can’t  get  together  and  put 
their  own  price  on  milk  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  let  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  tell  them  what  they  can  get  for  it. 

Why  don’t  we  all  move  over  to 
Russia  and  let  Uncle  Joe  tell  us  what 
to  do  and  how  much  money  we  will 
get  for  doing  it.  We  both  have  the 
atomic  bomb  now  and  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  is,  I  would  get  shot  for  sending 
“dear  ole  Uncle  Joe”  a  letter  like  this. 
— /S.  K.,  Constahleville,  N.  Y. 

4:  4!  * 

Courage  Appreciated 

READ  your  editorial  regarding  Sec¬ 
retary  Brannan’s  talk  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  meeting  of  Agriculture  and  Labor. 
I  agree  with  you  100  per  cent.  It  seems 
good  to  know  that  there  still  are  some 
men  in  this  troubled  country  of  ours 
who  have  the.  courage  to  stand  up  for 
what  they  think  is  right,  regardless 
of  political  consequences.  More  power 
to  you,  Ed,  in  your  efforts  to  make 
farming  a  more  pleasant  and  profitable 
occupation! — C.L.R.,  Moscow,  Pa. 

*  9  :y 

Advice  Worked 

OME  time  back  in  your  Question 
Box  someone  asked,  “What  can  I  do 
for  cork  spots  in  apples?”  The  answer 
was  to  use  Borax. 

In  1947  and  ’48  we  had  no  apples  be¬ 
cause  of  this  trouble.  In  1949  the  trees 
blossomed  extremely  well,  so  while  they 
were  in  bloom  we  used  Borax  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions.  We  never  bothered  to 
spray  our  trees  as  we  have  only  five. 
You  should  see  our  apples  now,  they 
are  nearly  perfect.  You  should  put  that 
question  and  answer  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  again  so  that  people  who  have 
a  few  trees  can  profit  by  it. 

I  have  been  with  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  over  50  years,  am  83,  and 
would  hate  to  be  without  the  paper. 

—Mrs.  J.  G.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

4:  *  4= 

Vital  Information 

OU  are  doing  a  fine  job  of  keeping 
northeastern  farmers  informed 
about  things  that  affect  them.  Every 
farmer  should  support  you.  I  have  been 
very  interested  in  your  articles  concern¬ 
ing  the  laws  about  the  movement  of 
balers,  etc.,  on  the  highways  and  the 
ones  concerning  the  woodchuck  prob¬ 
lem.  Also  I  would  like  to  see  the  “Milk 
for  Health”  program  put  across,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  is  going  to  help  get  good 
prices  but  the  farmers  themselves  and 
their  friends  like  your  organization.” 

— Charles' W.  Lytle,  Almond,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  PRODUCING 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Plenty  of  eggs— 
quick  meat,  too— 
in  Hubbard’s  Pedigreed 
Strain  . . . 

22  years  of  Pedigree-Breeding  have 
fixed  in  this  high  producing  strain  dual 
profit  making  characteristics.  You  get 
more  eggs  —more  meat  —  in  minimum 
feeding  time. 

Take  no  chances.  Try  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  and  compare  them  with 
other  chicks.  30-day  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Chicks  are  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  and  cross-breds 
available.  Be  sure  to  write  for 

FREE  CATALOG 

Address  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  20, 
Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


This  year  (  »8-49)  our  White  I^aiKhorns 
won  as  follows  at  the  official  crk  laying 
tests:  1.  high  White  Leghorn  Pen  All 
Tests.  2.  nign  I'cn  aii  orecas  in  prom  class  ai 
California.  3.  High  Leghorn  Pen  at  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens  all  breeds  at 
Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  (273.50 
eggs  and  287.9  points  per  bird)  for  high  average 
proiiuction  all  breeders  in  U.  S.  competing.  This  is 
liighest  average  ever  made.  6.  We  still  hold  .\11- 
Time  World  Record  for  one  pen. 


WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  'ROUND 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks  all  year  . . , 
own  two  hatcheries,  with  530,000  egg  capacity — 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders.  We  also 
carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny  testing 


program . 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  describes  in  detail  our 
breeding  program.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  36,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Tells  about  sensational,  broad-breasted, 
meaty  Delaware  River  Cross.  Shows 
your  best  buys  in  other  crosses;  also 
pure  breeds.  Rush  name  today  for  this 
FRKE  picture  catalog  of  money-saving, 
profit-making  chicks. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 
Dept.  151,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANT  A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SOME  REAL  MONEY  ? 

Then  Buy 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS 

We  Have  Some  Dandies! 

4-12-14-16  Weeks  Up  To  Ready-To-Lay 
Also  CAPONS— A-6-8  Weeks— in  The  Heavy  Breeds 
WRITE  NOW  FOR  OUR  ATTRACTIVE  FALL  PRICES 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  6  Phone  8-1611  A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  prpup  of  numerals.  Example,  I.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  tp  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  0.  Box  514,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


OHCHARD  nil-L  .STOCK  FARM  offers  tor  sale  Car 
oatioD  and  ttav  Apple  Bred  Bull  calves  from  hleb 
record  Carnation  Uams.  Sires.  Carnation  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  U.  KJoeh 
&  Son.  Fort  Plain.  New  York. 


FItESH  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first 
calf  heifers.  Also  rcKlstered  and  (trade  Canadian  Hoi- 
Ktelns,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged 
We  deliver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttle 
Farms.  King  Ferry.  New  York  Rov  A.  Tuttle.  Owner 


FOR  SALE;  Ten  registered  Holstein  Heifer.s  due  with 
first  calves  in  Koveiuher  and  Deeemher.  Two  Regis¬ 
tered  Bulls,  3e.arlings,  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves.  Herd 
accredited  and  taeeinated.  J.onergan  Bros..  Horner,  N.  V. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALK— Choice  individual  readj-  for  service.  Dam 
made  410  lb.  F  ,lr2  2x  machine  milking  ."05  days,  is 
a  granddanghter  of  the  two  leading  Century  sires,  and 
is  from  a  proven  cow  family.  Sire’.s  dam  lias  two  records 
averaging  814  lb.  F  and  2  high  record  da.ughter.s.  Also 
a  few  well  bred  heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  Incd  lieilyns. 
Tarbcll  Guernsey  Farms,  Smitliville,  Flats.  N.  Y. 


GHERNt^EV  .tearling  purebred  Bull — born  Oct.  20,  1U4S. 
i'am  has  lOt.'iO  lb.  milk.  502  lb.  fat  as  5  year  old. 
Sire  has  a  3  diieet  gencation  of  liigli  inde.x  proven 
sires.  Can  show  ;io  of  bis  daugliters  Lakeside  Guernsey 
Farm,  Drydon.  New  4  oik. 


BROWN  SWISS 


FOR  Sale:  £■  purebred  Brown  Swiss  bulls,  age  10  mo. 
and  2  mo.  Good  iilood  linos,  both  production  and  type. 
Priced  reasonably.  Jx'on  W.  Jtutton,  Uusliville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


rows  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Gucrii.se>  s  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
tille.  New  Y'ork. 


AL WAY'S  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.,  Jlobart,  New  Y'ork. 


t'.HOICE  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers.  Fresh  and  close-up. 
lOo  Head  on  hand.  Also  bloodtested  cows.  All  breeds. 
Frank  W.  Arnold,  Balkston  Spa,  N.  Y'.  Tel.  43i;jl. 


FOR  SALK:  Cows  at  all  times.  Holstein  and  Guernsey. 
Fresh  and  springers.  Large  selections  of  fancy  cows  on 
hand.  YVill  te.st,  for  out  of  state  shipment.  Wholesale 
and  retail.  I’eila  Bros.,  364  Bidwell  St.,  Manchester, 
Conn.  Tel.  Manchester  7405. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Herefords  of  various  ages.  L.  P.  Curtis, 
R.F.D.  2,  Bowdoinhain,  Maine.  Tel.  2352. 


FOR  SALE:  E.xcellent  registered  4  year  old  Hereford 
hull.  S.  C.  Eastgate,  Catskill,  New  York,  Tel.  1366. 


FOR  SALK:  Registered  Hereford  Y’earling  Bull.  Royal 
Rupert  Bleeding,  Nice  individual.  Robert  McCarty, 
YVyalusing,  l*a. 


FOR  SALE — Hereford  feeder  calves  and  yearlings,  cows 
with  calves.  Geo.  L.  Davis,  Castle  Creek,  N.  Y'. 


POLLED  Hereford  Bull.  Registered,  3  yrs.  S  e-\cellent 
Bred  Cows.  Greeiiaeres  Farms,  Bichmoudville,  N.  Y'. 


IIEBKFORDS — T.  B.  Blood  Tested.  3  cows  with  calves 
at  loot;  4  heifers  to  calve  .soon;  5  yeailing  heifers: 
several  bulls.  Bob- O -Link  Farins,  Wolcott,  N.  Y'. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE — itegistered  Aberdeen  Angus.  Bred  cows 
and  Heifers,  also  6  mos.  Heifer  calves.  Peelle  Farms. 
Bock  Stream.  New  York.  Phone  Dundee  2£'12. 


FOR  S.YLE:  One  four  year  old  purebred  Aberdeen 
Angus  bull — the  successsful  sire  of  the  Ill's!  prize  group 
of  calves  in  the  i94S  New  Y'ork  State  Beef  Production 
Contest,  himselt  by  an  International  Orand  Champion. 
Also,  six  months  to  two  year  old  vaccinated  heifers 
and  a  few  older  cows.  All  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 
Kenridgo  Fann,  Cornwall,  New  York.  E.  L.  Zuill.  Mgr. 


AYRSHIRE 


OFFERING  top  herd  sire  Prospect — Good  Hope  Bomber 
B..  bom  Sept.  7,  194!l.  Sire — Penshur.st  Briskman  Ap¬ 
proved,  Sire  of  32  daugliter.s  that  average  10192  lbs.  of 
4.02%  milk  and  409  fat.  ‘'Bomber"  has  one  of  the 
liest  production  dam  harking  possible.  His  dam —  10,179 
inilk,  431  fat.  Gr.  dam — 10,841  milk,  42G  fat.  Gr.  gr. 
dam — 13,105  milk,  547  fat.  Gr.  Gr.  gr.  dam — 12,659 
milk,  499  fat.  His  t.vpe  is  outstanding.  Priced  at  $225.00 
F.O.B.  at  3  months  of  age.  William  lloellerioh.  Old 
Chatham,  New  Y'ork. 


SHEEP 


CORRIEUALE  rams,  ewes,  and  lambs.  J.  II.  Whitmore, 
Mt.  Morris,'  New  Y  ork. 


SIIROPSHIKES.  Pure  bred  legistercd  breeding  stock. 
Yearling  rams  and  yearling  ewes  of  liest  type  and 
lireeding.  L.  F.  Cuthtiert.  Ogdensburg.  New  York. 


liLGISTERKD  Oxford  Rams — Clioice  selected  yearlings 
of  the  riglit  t.vpe  and  best  of  breeding.  Lawrence  L. 
Davey,  We.st  Hill.  Mareellus.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Well  grown  registered  Sliropshire  yearling 
rams  &  ewes  of  the  be.st  tyiie  ami  Ineeiling  with  lieavj 
tliea.rlng  fleece;:.  Sired  by  2;;o  pound  mi/e  ram.  Van 
Y'leet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


niEPEESAXt— Registered  SJirop.b.i.rcs  —  15  Ewes  and 
Y  earling  Earn  of  best  L”.  S.  and  Canadian  breeding. 
I’riced  for  quick  sale.  W.  H.  Armstrong  ic  Son. 
Lisbon,  New  Y'ork. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRlCUlJURIST. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  Corriedales  complete  dispersal,  flock  of 
60.  Bred  from  best  imported  blood  lines.  M.  M. 
Matliewsnn.  Bath.  New  Y'ork. 

FOR  SALE:  Sixty-five  pureliied  Dorset s— bred  ewes, 
lamb.s.  Flunk  M.  Srnitli.  .Springfield  Center,  Otsego 
County,  New  Y’oik. 


REGISTERED  Sliropsliires:  Ewe  Lambs  $.30.00,  2  year¬ 
ling  R.tms  $;:5.0'l  and  $40. oO.  Sliipped  on  approval. 
Russell  Luce,  Groten,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Shropsliir«5— Rams  $40.00.  Rred  Ewes 
$3.5.00  eaeli  at  the  farm.  Frank  A.  Everitt,  ilillerton, 
Pennsylva  iiia. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SAI..Et  Chesters.  Poland  ehlna.s.  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  8  wks.  $11.00.  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75.  12  wks 
$14.75.  Above  prices  include  vaccinations.  Free  trans 
poitation  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs,  C.O.D.  cheek 
or  M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero.  P  O  8  tt,  IVesr  Concord 
Massachusetts. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  China  Service  Roars  all  ages, 
pigs,  bred  sow.s,  also  Black  Poland  Chinas  all  Pure- 
bieds.  200  head.  C.  W.  Hillman.  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


DHROC  BOARS  ready  for  service,  Itegistered,  litter 
mates  to  our  New  York  State  Fair  winners.  H.  Slnce- 
haugh,  Trumansbttrg,  New  Y'ork. 


REGISTERED  Il.tmpsliire  Spring  Service  Boars  from 
large  litters.  Easy  feeding  kind.  Write  for  prices. 
A.  G.  Sm.sebaugli,  Itonnie  View  Farm.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Y'OUKSlllRE.S — Eastern  grand  champion  hrcedlng.  Toti 
can  buy  a  fine  regi.stered  gilt  now'  and  we’ll  breed  lier 
to  a  .splendid  boar.  Sliip  lier  wlien  she’s  guaranteed 
bred.  I’rices  $75  and  up.  Registered  fall  pigs  $20  to 
$35.  Gunn-Geary  Farm,  Agawam,  ilass. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS.  High  winning  herd  Illinois.  Ohio, 
Maryland  State  Fairs,  1948.  Clianipion  carcass  over-all 
breeds.  National  Barrow  Show.  Illustrated  circular. 
Y’aieburst  Yorkshire  Farms,  I’eeria,  Illinois. 


REGlSTEItEI)  Durocs — 40  Fall  I’igs  sired  by  our  Son 
of  1947  N.  J.  Grand  Clianipion.  Ten  open  Spring  Gilts. 
Hilltop  Duroc  Farm,  llorseheads,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E:  Four  Bcrksliire  Boars,  out  of  a  litter  of 
eight.  Four  months  old.  Eligible  for  registration  papers. 
Walter  YVillaid,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y'. 


DOGS 


GENUINE  German  police  pups,  big  boned  greys.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Stamp  appreciated.  E.  A.  Foote. 
The  Foote  Hills,  Unionville.  New  York. 

SAINT  BEKNARD  Puppies.  Registered.  Beautiful. 
Massive.  Dr.  Stewart  Gay.  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello. 
New  York.  Tel.  2099. 


COLLIE  PUPS.  Tokalon  Champion  Bloodlines.  Carlton 
Loomis,  Bainbndge,  New  York. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  laised,  reasonably  priced,  large  selection. 
Write  us  vour  requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke. 
New  Y'ork  I’hone  Moravia  482M3. 

REGISTERED  Collies.  Collinette  Kennels.  Wilton. 
New  .Hampshire. 

I’ED.  SMOOTH  Fox  Terrier  Pups.  Nelson’s  Hatchery, 
Grove  City,  Pennsylvania. 


REGISTERED  Engli.sh  Slieplierd  Pups.  Ready  to  start 
training  now.  Parents  drive  cows,  good  wateli  dogs 
and  ratters.  Strictly  lieelers.  Also  Golden  Seabriglit 
Bantams.  Julia  Hillman  Strittmatter,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

AKC  SCOTTIE  Puppies,  beautiful  lilacks,  reasonably 
priced.  Will  sliip.  Also  taking  reservations  for  Cliristiiias. 
Mrs.  David  Reid.  R.  D.  1,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  Police  Puppies:  Males  $15.00, 
Females  $10,00.  Friendly  —  gray  and  tan.  Jlilton 
Tiioinson.  Walton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Several  litters  AKC  registered  St.  Ber¬ 
nards.  Cocker  Spaniels  and  Collies.  Also  a  few  cross¬ 
bred  Collie-Bernards.  Must  dispose  of  tliem  before 
winter.  Reduced  prices,  convenient  terms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  All  have  lieen  wormed  and  distemper 
inoculated.  Edna  Gladstone.  Tel.  2161.  Andes,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  DANE  PUPS:  black  or  fawn,  $10.00  each. 
Harry  F.  Haight.  Barker,  N.  Y'. 

WANTED — Ihippies.  Mixed  or  tlioiouglibreds  to  8  weeks 
old.  Write  when  5  weeks  old.  State  sex,  color,  breed, 
etc.  Iliglie.st  prices  paid.  Puppy  Shop,  3206  German¬ 
town  Ave.,  Philadclpliia  40.  Pa. 

REGISTERED  Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies,  bred  females. 
Reasonable.  Butternut  Ridge  Kennels,  R.  4',  Potsdam, 
New  York. 


AIRED AJjES,  nine  weeks  old.  excellent  blood  lines, 
good  farm  dogs  and  hiitilers.  $20.00  and  upwards. 
YVitherill  Farm,  Cornish,  New  Hanip.sliire. 

I  WILL  SELL  any  2  of  my  5  Coon  Hounds,  Age  3  to  5. 
Tree  good.  Priced  from  $75.06  up.  Trial  liere.  Donald 
MeCollum.  Phone  3082W1,  R.  2,  Sublierra  Rd.,  Lock- 
port.  New  Y'ork. 

8  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Genuine  natural  born 
strike  lieeling  dogs’  parents.  Raised  and  worked  every 
day  on  our  farms.  Ready  to  sliip  now.  While  these 
la.st — $10.00  each.  5  males,  .3  females.  Also  one  female, 
7  montlis  old —  price,  on  lier  $2.5.00.  Two  registered 
Golden  Sable  Male  Collie  Pups.  $10.0fl  o.aeh.  We  ship 
same  day  order  is  reeeived.  .Self  addressed, ^  stamped 
envelope  please.  V.  M.  Kirk,  West  Leyden,  New  Y'ork. 

FOR  SALK — Border  Collie  I’up.s.  Well  grown,  husky 
fellows — males — Registered.  Trained  '  to  drive  cows. 
Reasonably  priced  for  quick  sale.  Mabel  K.  Swagler, 
lit  1,  Eiidieott,  N.  Y'.  I’lioue  Endieott  5-0045. 

AlUEH.M.ES;  Puppies  -  ,\K('  Gbamiiionship  breeding. 

Males  '0,  lemales  $’2.5,00.  Sat isfael ion  guaranteed. 

.M.  ,5.1.  Townsend.  Alexander,  New  York. 


HAMSTERS 


RAISE  HAMSTERS— friendlv  Pets,  pleasant  pa.stimc. 
$3.06  pair.  Extra  females  $2.06  eaeli.  Copy  of  I'rofltablc 
Hamster  Raising  free  with  order.  Win.  JJraffiii,  Bur¬ 
lington  Flats.  New  York. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S  ROCK  RED  CROSSES  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  selected  farm-proved  breeding  produce  large 
healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull- 
oruiii-Clesn  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  today 
MarstialK  Brothers.  Jlecklenburg  Road,  R.  D  >-A 
Ithaca.  *ew  York.  I’hone  9082. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns.  Reds.  Cross¬ 
es  They  live.  t%ey  lay.  they  pay.  Satislactioii  guaran¬ 
teed.  Oetails  oil  request.  Chester  G  'Ziiiinier.  lion  ij. 
GaDupville.  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921. 
I'amous  lot  their  hardiness  and  high  pioduction  Write 
for  price  list.  Charles  II.  VVeidner  and  Son.  West 
Shokan.  Rte.  2,  New  York. 


McGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  olllclally  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated,  ft’rlte  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms 
Maine,  New  York. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  vou 
top  performanco  in  the  laying  house.  Babcock  white 
Leghorns  hold  the  all-time  world  record  for  otHclal 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  la.ving 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
vou  what  they  will  do  for  you  Babcock  Poultry  Farm 
Route  3- A.  Itbac.-v.  New  York. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leglioius,  Bodiiie  Is  a  name 
to  consider.  25  years  breeding  Leghorns.  Eli  H.  Bodine 
&  Son.  Chemung.  Box  20.  New  York 


HRY'DEN  SPRINGS  Farm  White  Lcghonis.  Excellent 
producers  of  large  white  eggs  that  bring  top  market 
prices.  Write  to  Dryden  Siirings  Farm,  IJryden.  N.  Y'. 


RICllQUALITY  LEGHORNS  Our  38th  year  18.000 
Birds  Pullorum-clcan.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Leghorns  at  1947-48  Western 
N.  Y.  lest.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Rich  Poultry 
I’aniis.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  N  V 


ftAPON  pellets  100— $3.00;  1 .0'JO— $25.00.  Implaiitor 

$1.75.  Turkey  bits  100— $.56;  1,000— $2.50.  Pliers  $.50. 
Lead  lieating  cabies  $.13  foot,  pipe  thermostat  $6.00. 
plastic  cable  C’  to  60’.  Chicken  Rooks,  Sidney.  N.  Y. 

I’T’S  HERE!  It’s  Y’oui's!  Our  new  catalogue  tells  all 
about:  1.  Selecting  breeders  for  customers’  profits. 
2'.  One  of  New  York  State’s  cleane.st,  best  eiiulpped 
hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine  shipping  facilities.  Red  Rocks 
and  Babcock  Leghorns  for  eggs.  Christie  Rocks  and 
Nichols  New  llaiups  for  meat.  YVrite  or  call  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  dates.  Hall  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm, 
Owego,  'Tioga  County,  New  York. 

POULTRYilEN,  Bantam  Breeders — The  handiest  hand¬ 
book  for  poultry  ever  published.  122  pages  packed  with 
277  useful  ideas  only  $1  postpaid.  Book  Division,  Valley 
Feed  &  Supply  Co.,  Spring  Valley.  New  York. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FAR.U.  Leghorns,  Large  Birds. 
Large  Eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Walter  S 
Rieii  Ar  Son,  Hobart.  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


WESTVILI.E  Legliorns:  Large  Northern  Grown  Lcg- 
lionis.  Write  for  circular  and  reserve  your  favorite 
liatching  date.  Fred  Schciiipf.  Jlilford.  New  York. 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE;  Massey  Harris  self  propelled  Clipper 
Combine,  7  ft.  cut.  Excellent  condition.  Used  4  months. 
Clinton  Bellinger,  Scholiarie,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  No.  1 


SACRIFICE  S.ALE;  3  used  Eannall  M — like  new,  2  new 
H,  1  used  H,  2  used  Ford,  1  new  Ford,  new  Allis  B, 
Jolin  Deere  A — 1948  u.sed  10  acres,  new  Ferguson,  used 
Minneapolis,  Oliver  80,  10-20,  F2<),  ri2.  Case  L.\, 

DC,  Y'AC.  10  acres  of  niacliineiy,  including  balers, 
rakes,  mowers,  plows,  everything.  I’bil  Gaidiner. 
Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Phone  5-6911.  Cash — Terms — Free 
Delivery.  Guarantees.  Advise  your  needs  in  tiiachiiiery 
Of  trucks. 


FOR  SALE:  8  Allis  Chalmers  Corn  Pickers.  1948  model, 
none  used  more  tlian  106  acres  and  some  used  less 
Ilian  10  acres.  Excellent  condition.  Will  close  out 
whole  lot  or  .separately.  $800.00  each.  Haxton  Foods, 
Inc.,  Oaktleld,  New  York. 


ONE  MAN  Chain  Saw  $1-50.  New  Saw.s.  C.  Loomis, 
Bainbridge,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  McCormick  Dcering  sulky  plow,  cultivator; 
1  HP  3  pliase  motor;  all  good  condition.  Coldwell  lawn 
mower,  fair  condition.  ]''an  Ling  Farms,  Hamilton.  N.Y. 


MILK  CAN  HOIST,  a  small  surplus  bomb  lioi.st,  350 
pound  capacity,  IS  foot  lift,  complete  with  oveiliead 
liook.  $12.85  postpaid.  Literalure  available.  Ireland  & 
Vice.  Box  146AA,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


450  ACRE  FARJI  for  sale  in  Bradford  County,  Penn- 
syltania.  300  acres  tractor  worked  and  in  high  state  of 
cultivation,  lOO  acres  good  timber,  balance  pa.sture. 
J4  room  double  liouse,  bath,  furnace,  electricity.  2  large 
barns.  43  stuncliions  with  di  inking  cups,  3  large 
cliicken  houses,  granary,  garage,  tool  slicd.  2  silos, 
milk  liou.se,  and  plenty  of  good  water.  Russell  H.  White. 
Monroeton,  i'cnnsylvania. 


FARMS—  HOMES:  124-page  catalog,  2790  Bargains, 
35  States,  mailed  FREE.  STROU'T  RE.VLTY',  255-R 
4th  Ate.,  New  Y’ork  10,  N.  Y. 

I’.YRMS  FOR  S.YLK:  Grazing  almost  year  'roimd —24.3 
acres;  140A  in  pa.sture,  .86A  cloter.  O-room  liouse, 
3-rooiii  liouse,  liglits,  outbuildings.  $50.66  per  acre. 
181A,  C-ronm  liou.se.  liglits.  Nice  old  place  to  farm  or 
retire.  46A  open.  $35.66  per  acre.  H.  G.  Buckner.  311 
Steele  St.,  Sanford,  Norlli  Carolina. 

]'’OR  S.\LE  -)(i,5  acre  dairy  farm  located  just  outside 
.Yiides  tillage  9U  Route  28.  Will  .sell  bare  or  ciiuipped. 
Buildings  in  excellent  eondilion,  oil  heat  in  bouse. 
Tenant  bouse  ucariiy.  Rea.soiiabie  terms.  Walter  B. 
Gladstone  &  Son,  Andes,  New  York.  Tel.  2161.  Sunday 
callers  discouraged. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTTO.NEEIHNG.  Term  soon.  Free  Cataloj. 
Rei.seli  Auction  .School.  Mason  City.  low*. 


PUBLESHtNG  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Nov.  19  Issue . 

Dec.  3  Issue  . 

..  Closes  Nov.  18 

Dee.  17  issue . 

. Closes  Dec.  2 

Jern.  7  Issue . . 

....Closes  Dec.  23 

RABBITS 


MAKE  MONEYI  R,aise  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Valuable 
Breeders.  Real  profits  from  delicious  meat,  furs,  lab- 
oiatotics.  Pleasant!  Easy!  Write  today!  Rockhill  Ranch, 
.Sellersville  24.  Penna. 

FOR  SALE:  3  New  Zealand  White  Rabbits  from 
Hansen’s  Rabbit  Institute.  Pedigreed  and  Regi.stered. 
3  generations  Rabbits  cost  me  $35.00  cash  and  $35.06 
in  stoek.  total  $70.06  each.  Will  sell  for  .$3.5.00  eaeh 
or  $90.00  for  trio.  If  interested  aiidress  Geo.  W.  Bellow.s, 
'Tiinper  Lake.  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


S.YLESJIKN  WANTED — Old  e.stablishcd  firm  wants 
energetic  reliable  men  to  sell  quality  line  of  Mineral 
Feed  Supplements,  Dairy  Clean.sers.  Di.slnfectants,  In¬ 
secticides,  Udder  Ointment,  etc.  Knowledge  of  live¬ 
stock  and  dairying  essential.  Full  or  part  time,  pro¬ 
tected  territories,  liberal  cornini.ssions.  W.  D.  Carpenter 
Go.,  Inc.,  Irving  Ave..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


RASPBERRY'  PI,.\NTS:  State  inspected.  Latham. 
'Paylur.  Newburgli,  16c  each.  Indian  Summer  (evci- 
heariiigl,  Hic  cacti.  SET  NOW.  Strawberry  I'lants: 
Premier.  Gatskill,  Fairfax,  $2.95  per  hundred.  All 
postpaid.  Rex  Sprout.  Sayre.  Pa. 

RASPBERRY'  PLANTS:  Latham,  Sunrise,  Taylor.  25— 
$2.60  I’ostpaid.  Free  List,  llillcrest  Nursery  Farm. 
Green.sboro,  Vermont. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOB  SALE:  Certified  Essex  Seed  Potatoes.  1.  They  need 
no  spray  for  bliglit.  2.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in 
New  York  Test — 1917.  3.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in 
Pennsylvania — 194S.  4.  Out  yielded  Cobblers,  150  cwt. 
to  the  acre  in  the  south— 1949.  5.  We  have  Certilied 
Essex  tliat  were  clean  on  tlie  la.st  lleld  reading.  6. 
Booking  now  for  delivery.  'Tliompson  Farms,  Clymer. 
New  Y'ork. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


QUICK  BEARING  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Shade  Trees. 
Grape  Vin<s,  Berry  Plants,  Everblooming  Rose  Bushes, 
and  Flowering  Shrubs  at  Money-Saving  prices.  State 
and  Feileial  Inspected.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
today  for  Free  Colored  Catalogue.  East’s  Nursery. 
Amity.  Arkansas. 


EVEUGREE.N  LINING-OUT  STOCK.  Transplants  and 
Seedlings.  Pine,  Spruce.  Fir.  Canadian  Hemlock.  Ar- 
horvitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas  trees. 
Windbreaks,  Hedges.  Ornamentals.  Forestry,  Prices  low 
as  2o  eaeh  on  quantify  orders.  Write  for  price  list, 
Siincicst  Evergreen  Nurseries.  Dept.  AA.  Johnstown.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


L-ABIES  OR'ESSKS  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women.  chU- 
dren’s.  Wool  Sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots  Men’s 
ytork  clothing,  shoes.  Shirts,  underwear,  coats,  macki¬ 
naws,  nousedresses,  hose,  skirts,  blouses.  Blankets  $1.69, 
bedspreads  $1.99,  towels  35c.  Housefurnishings.  Send 
lor  free  catalogue.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  419  63rd  Street. 
Oepl.  AA.  West  New  York,  New  Jersey. 

A  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGE  gives  extra  safety  and 
e.vtra  service.  Long  time  to  pay.  Low  interest.  Other 
advantages  all  geared  to  meet  fanners’  credit  need.s. 
Without  olfligation  write  for  furtlier  details  to  Federal 
Land  Bank.  310  S.  State  St.,  Springfield  2,  Ma.ss. 


FOR  DURABILPrY  use  Nortliern  cedar  posts,  Grajie- 
stakes,  I’oles  all  sizes,  lengths,  lumber  yvholesale.  De¬ 
livery.  Fletclier  Farms,  Norwood.  N.  Y. 

WAN'rED:  Raw  Furs.  Hides  and  Wool.  Higliest  prices 
paid  Sliip  direct.  I’aul  Baratier,  Pari.sh,  N.  Y. 


.AMERICAN  AGRICUI.TURIST  for  1866— Complete, 
Bound.  Curious  advertisements  and  Illustrations.  Articles 
your  Grandfatliers  read.  Be.st  offer  by  December  1st 
takes  it.  J.  H.  Perkins,  Valatle,  N.  Y. 


OLD  POSTAL  Envelopes  Wanted.  Write  for  free  price 
list.  Vernon  Cook,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


IMUNCESS  1>INE— Prcsli  picked  and  bunched—  $13.'10 
per  100  lbs.  Order  early.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City.  Pa. 

I’RINTING— 75  Envelopes.  100  Sheets,  $1.00  postpaid. 
Sncli  I’rintery,  Bed  Lion,  Penna. 


HONEY 


HONEY — Choice  clover — new  crop.  New  York’s  fln^ 
flavoied  honey  5  »bs.  $1.45 — case  of  stx  6-lb.  pails 
$7.38  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold 
UA  ton  or  oail.  IJovviand  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  I. 

HONEY,  fancy  white  clover  $8.50  per  60  lb.  can,  clover 
Autiinm’  flowers  good  flavor,  $7.00.  J.  G.  Burtis. 
.Marietta.  New  York. 

llON’Ey— Deliciotus  Old  klishioued  Buckwheat  Net* 
Crop.  5  lbs.,  $1.25  ptistpaid  3rd.  zone.  6-5  lb.  palls, 
$6.00,  60  lb.  cans  $7.20  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pa’d. 
Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  New  York. 

HONEY' — Choice  light  clover,  $8.50 — 60  lb.  can.  L.  M. 
Mltcliell,  Marietta,  New  Y'ork. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  ready  for  Immediate 
delivery  by  tractor  trailer.  Call  betyieen  5  to  7  P-  ‘'J- 
,1.  W.  Cluistiiian,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y..  R.D.  No.  4- 
Tcicplioiie;  48-282. 

FARIA'  GUT  mixed  dairy  bay  $10;  stock  bay  $21- 
)<’.  Root,  lirainard.  New  York. 


ALL  TYPES  of  bay  and  straw  delivered  by  truct 
load  or  by  rail.  Kenneth  L.  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  N- 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


PURE  M.API.E  SYRUP  —  $4.50  gallon,  FOB.  Win. 
Gtiuicliill,  .Id fcr.sou.  N.  Y. 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”'  ROBERTS 


IVESTOCK  prices  continue  to 
go  down.  Just  why  they 
should  is  still  a  guess.  Is  it 
due  to  devaluation  of  foreign 
currency,  strikes,  a  resist¬ 
ance  by  the  buying  public  from  lack 
of  money,  or  just  because  of  a  feeling 
by  consumers  that  meat  prices  should 
be  lower  because  Washington  propa¬ 
ganda  has  said  so  repeatedly? 


This  much  is  sure:  With  increased 
fail  marketing  of  livestock,  increased 
imports,  lower  exports,  strikes  and  ad¬ 
verse  propaganda,  prices  of  both  live¬ 
stock  and  meat  will  be  lower. 

Now,  however,  we  are  hearing  rum¬ 
ors  of  no  deterring  action  in  Washing¬ 
ton  against  a  fourth  round  of  wage 
increases  for  labor.  Whether  wages  are 
raised  through  pensions  or  some  other 
way,  it  is  sure  to  raise  costs.  This,  in 
turn,  is  inflationary,  so  maybe  we  will 
have  another  round  of  inflation  with 
higher  prices,  including  livestock.  Any¬ 
way,  round  and  round  she  goes,  but 
where  she  will  end  nobody  know’s. 


*  *  * 


Sheep  and  lamb  production  is  really 
a  “natural”  for  many  of  our  Northeast 
farms,  but  they  are  slowly  being  legis¬ 
lated  out  of  existence — a  perfect  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  hidden  power  of  “talk” 
whether  in  Washington  or  elsewhere. 
Sheep  or  lambs  have  not  had  one  bad 
year  in  the  last  fifteen.  They  have  con¬ 
sistently  made  money  for  good  flock 
owners  or  feeders,  have  paid  many  a 
tax  bill,  and  saved  many  farms.  Yet 
from  the  time  of  the  first  “reciprocal 
trade  treaties,”  sheep  and  lamb  num¬ 
bers  have  decreased  until  now  lamb  or 
mutton  is  not  a  basic  food  anywhere, 
and  this  winter  and  spring  many  com- 
mimities  will  not  see  a  pound  of  lamb. 

Wool  has  been  the  main  contributor 
to  this  situation.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  use  almost  70%  more  wool 
than  we  produce  and  wool  comprises 
about  40%  of  our  total  imports,  every 


Her-Da  Farms  Dispersal 

105  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  22 

Owner'*  Farm,  6  miles  from  SOMERVILLE,  New 
Jersey  on  Route  29. 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated,  eligible 
tor  New  York  and  most  New  England  states. 

A  931  lb.  and  1022  lb.  fat  record  cow  sells.  Many 
others  with  good  production  records.  42  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers,  nearly  all  sired  by  a  son  of  National  Champion 
1022  lb.,  4.6%  fat  cow.  Cows  in  all  stages  of  lactation 
including  several  fresh  and  close.  It’s  an  absolute  dis¬ 
persal  of  a  real  good  herd.  Sale  starts  at  10  4)0  A.M. 
Young  cattle  are  especially  choice. 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  H.  K.  KUTHE,  Owners,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  —  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


BIG  BROOME  CO  DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  19 
80  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Two  Complete  Herd  Dispersals:  HEARTH¬ 
STONE  FARM  and  McCLURE  BROS.  Sale  at 
harry  C.  WOOOFIELD,  Jr.,  farm  one  mile 
north  of  WINDSOR,  just  off  Route  17,  18  miles 
East  of  Binghamton. 

Both  herds  Accredited,  Blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated. 
BHIA  records  on  both  herds  up  to  754  lb.  fat  2x, 
many  fresh  and  springers.  20  yearlings,  choice  group 
of  heifer  calves,  2  Herd  Sires  with  generations  of  4% 
breeding. 

ii’s  a  big  sale,  farm  equipment  sells  at  104)0  A.M., 
cattle  follow. 

H.  C.  WOODFIELD,  Jr.,  and  McCLURE  BROS.  Owners, 
Windsor,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
B-  AUSTIN  BACKUS  —  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


BYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Herbert  AHLERS  herd  in  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.Y. 
„  Sat.,  Nov.  19,  at  1:00  P.  M. 

i‘  Bows,  3  Bred  Heifers,  10  Open  Heifers  and  calves, 
'  Bull.  5  of  above  are  grades.  Majority  of  cows  are 
irwh  or  due  soon.  Herd  is  calfhood  vaccinated  and 
uiood  Tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale.  Owner  must 
because  of  poor  health. 

-  FOR  CATALOGUE  WRITE 

Tons  P.  Whittaker  Box  152  Brandon,  Vt. 


law,  every  reciprocal  trade  treaty  and 
every  “control”  has  been  made  to  dis¬ 
courage  home  wool  production  and  en¬ 
courage  foreign  imports.  Yet  our  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  consider  the  jmpor- 
tance  of  wool  in  war  second  only  to 
food  and  ammunition. 

The  alarming  thing  is  that  fear  plus 
centralized  power  in  government  has 
been  the  cause  and  the  only  cause  of 
the  breaking  of  a  great  U.  S.  industry. 
There  has  been  no  economic  reason. 
Even  today,  lambs  are  $4  to  $14  a 
hundred  higher  than  other  meats  (ex¬ 
cept  fancy  steers  fed  corn  12  months  or 
longer).  The  people,  then,  are  willing 
to  pay  a  profitable  price  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  for  lamb,  and  have  been  willing 
for  15  years,  yet  lamb  producers  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  out  of  business.  A  sad,  sad 
commentary  on  the  power  of  sugges¬ 
tion  and  action  when  power  is  taken 
away  from  the  people  and  handed  over 
to  do-gooders  in  government. 

I  heard  Senator  Dulles  in  a  campaign 
speech  say,  “We  can  have  peace  any 
time  we  want  it.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
give  up  our  freedoms.”  I  had  never 
thought  of  it  that  way  before.  We  could 
have  had  peace  with  Hitler  by  simply 
giving  up  our  freedoms  to  him.  But 
we  fought!  Perhaps  our  sheep  men 
have  followed  the  “meek”  lamb  too 
long.  Nevertheless,  I  have  seen  many 
an  old  “buck”  put  up  a  fearless  head- 
on  fight.  When  he  goes  to  war,  change 
your  direction,  and  quick,  or  someone 
will  get  hurt. 

—  A.A.  — 

THE  LEAGUE  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

tension  service  from  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Expressing  approval  of  the  move¬ 
ment  to  bring  about  better  cooperation 
between  farmers  and  other  groups  and 
for  cooperation  in  the  preservation  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

Opportunity  was  given  for  discussion 
of  each  resolution  from  the  floor  and 
there  were  some  healthy  questions  and 
discussion.  It  was  plain  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  determined  to  understand 
any  new  proposition  before  they  voted 
on  it. 

After  approval  of  the  resolutions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  resolutions  committee,  a 
delegate  expressed  himself  forcibly  in 
favor  of  a  resolution  empowering  the 
directors  and  the  executive  committee 
to  do  more  advertising,  particularly  of 
fluid  milk  and  other  Dairylea  products. 
This  suggestion  was  warmly  applauded 
by  the  meeting  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Also  passed  was  a  resolution  express¬ 
ing  deep  appreciation  to  the  officers, 
executive  committee  and  the  directors 
for  good  work  in  the  service  of  the 
membership. 

The  start  of  the  afternoon  program 
was  the  Family  Hour,  with  Vice- 
President  Paul  L.  Talbot  presiding.  The 
Family  Hour  emphasized  the  part  that 
the  farm  family  has  in  both  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  of  milk. 

The  program  was  closed  by  one  of 
the  most  stirring  speeches  I  have  heard 
in  many  years,  made  by  Allan  B.  Kline, 
President  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  As  I  listened,  how 
I  wished  that  every  person  in  America 
could  hear  Mr.  Kline’s  talk.  For  nearly 
an  hour  he  held  his  great  audience  of 
2,000  people  enthralled.  No  one  could 
have  heard  that  talk  without  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  America  and  the  need 
of  preserving  the  principles  that  have 
made  this  country  great.  For  a  report 
on  some  of  the  thrilling  high  spots  in 
Mr.  Kline’s  speech,  turn  to  the  editorial 
page. 

—  A.A.  — 

To  provide  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  present  per  capita  diet 
will  take  about  all  that  American 
farms  are  now  producing  with  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  substantial  food  exports 
except  moderate  amounts  of  wheat, 
lard,  vegetable  oils  and  some  fruit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Cornell  farm  economist. 


umii  cflis  iH  Nsr 

of  KlWHHlE  CiiTitioiinii 


See  that  new  jumbo  drum  of 
Kow-Kare?  It’s  sensational  news 
for  average-to-large  dairies  and 
for  cattle  feeders  as  well.  Pack¬ 
aging  and  quantity  economies 
bring  the  per-pound  cost  of  Kow- 
Kare  ’way  down  from  490  to  330! 
No  longer  any  grounds  for  deny¬ 
ing  hard-worked  or  freshening 
cows  the  Kow-Kare  benefits. 
From  here  on  Kow-Kare  condi¬ 
tioning  is  a  “must”  in  the  feeding 
program.  For  cows  in  average 
condition  the  one-week-a-month 
Kow-Kare  buildup  is  usually 
enough;  for  freshening  cows,  a 
month’s  preparation  is  wise  in¬ 
surance  against  disorders  and 
run-down  resistance. 

Helps  Solve  Feeding  Worries 
High-cost  grains,  low  quality  or 


short  supply  of  roughage  .  . . 
either  or  all  of  these  factors  can  be 
countered  by  lending  to  the  cow’s 
digestion  and  assimilation  the  in¬ 
vigorating  effects  of  the  Drugs, 
Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium, 
Phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D  that 
make  up  the  famous  Kow-Kare 
formula. 

Remember  this  .  .  .  ANY  size  of 
Kow-Kare  is  an  investment,  not 
an  expense.  If  the  large  drum  is 
what  you  need,  your  dealer  will 
either  have  it  or  get  it  quickly. 

FREE  COW  BOOK— write  today  for 
new  edition,  24-page  guidance  in 
treating  common  cow  ailments. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC, 
LYNDON VI  LIE  12,  VERMONT 


A  SPOONFUL  PACKS  A  WALLOP 


4 

J'®*  cowl 
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Dispersal  Sale  •  RegteterUrlrseys 

The  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y.  herd  being  sold  at  auction  at 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS.  FAIRGROUNDS  Dec.  1st  at  11  a.m. 

This  Bangs  Free  herd  largely  calfhood  vaccinated  contains  about  50  milkers.  Balance  heifers. 
Included  are  16  first  calf  heifers,  33  cows  freshening  between  Sept.  1  through  January.  Balance 
evenly  distributed  through  the  winter. 

Most  of  the  milkers  are  by  two  sons  (one  a  Superior  Sire)  of  the  great  champion  cow, 
DAISY  GRAY  FERN.  The  younger  animals  are  by,  and  the  older  ones  bred  to,  two  great 
young  bulls  included  in  the  sale:  (1)  FAMOUS  GREETER,  son  of  RIGHT  FAMOUS  LAD; 
(2)  REMUS  LUCKY  MICHAEL,  son  of  the  Superior  Sire  LILAC  REMUS  LUCK  and  the 
Excellent  Gold  Medal  cow,  COURAGEOUS  DAMSEL. 

Note  the  place  of  the  sale  which  is  for  your  convenience  and  comfort  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Catalogs  on  request  to  the  sales  man  ager. 

TOM  P.  WHITTAKER,  Auctioneer,  GEORGE  RICKER,  Sales  Mgr. 

Brandon,  Vt.  Groton,  Vt. 


MONROE-LIVINGSTON 

FIRST  ANNUAL 

HOLSTEIN  CLUB  SALE 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1949 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
send  your  old  address  os  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


At  the  Riding  Hall  on  Route  39,  1  mile  south 
of  AVON,  NEW  YORK,  off  Route  5  and  20. 

(at  12:30  P.  M.-^unch  Available) 

—  45  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  — 

All  personally  selected  by  Adrian  Personius  from  35 
leading  herds,  featuring  fresh  and  close  springers. 
Several  cows  with  records  of  500  lbs.  fat  and  over. 
An  outstanding  offering.  Accredited,  blood  tested, 
mostly  calfhood  vaccinated.  Many  eligible  to  go 
anywhere. 

Home  of  third  prize  County  Herd  at  New  York  State 
Fair,  1949. 

Ralph  Ashe,  Henrietta.  N.  Y.,  Peter  Sinclair,  Mt. 
Morris,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Co-chairmen. 

Harris  Wilcox,  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Manager  & 
Auctioneer. 


XJNAbllXAJl 
•  •  SILOS  •  •  I 

CHOICE  OF  LEAbiNG  DAIRYMEN  g 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  B.  Unaoilia,  N.  Y. 


When  writina  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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To 

Dairymen 

in 

New  York 
and 

Western 

Vermont 


Write  today  for  this  accurate,  infermative 
16-page  accaunt  af  the  way  NYABC  quality 
sires  can  increase  your  herd  productivity  and 
income. 


ooperativc 


% 

■j-Box  528 

or 

Inc. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

(572)  20 
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BY  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


together.  Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff 
and  fold  into  the  mixture  just  until 
smooth.  Makes  three  8  or  9-inch  layers 
or  one  large  loaf,  such  as  a  10  x  13" 
dripping  pan  would  yield.  Bake  layers 
at  375  degrees  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes,  the  loaf  at  350  degrees  P.,  50 
minutes. 

ONE  EGG  ORANGE  CAKE 


cups  flour 

21/2  teaspoons  baking 
powder 

'U  teaspoon  salt 
'/s  cup  shortening 


I  cup  sugar 
I  egg 

I  teaspoon  grated  orange 
rind 

%  cup  milk 


Cream  shortening  and  sugar  until 
fluffy:  sift  flour,  baking  powder,  and 
salt  together.  To  creamed  mixture,  add 
beaten  egg  and  grated  orange  rind  and 
beat  thoroughly.  Add  sifted  dry  ingred¬ 
ients  and  milk  alternately,  beating  well 
after  each  addition.  Pour  into  greased, 
floured  pan,  8  x  8  x  2”,  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350  degrees  P.),  30  to 
35  minutes. 

ORANGE  ICING 

Juice  1/2  orange  I  teaspoon  butter, 

(about  3  tablespoons)  softened 

(4  teaspoon  grated  rind  l'/2  cups  confectioner’s 
of  orange  sugar  (approximately) 

Blend  sugar  with  orange  juice  and 
rind.  Add  softened  butter  which  has 
been  blended  with  part  of  the  sugar. 
Mix  thoroughly  until  firm  enough  to 
spread.  “T.N.T."  remarks  that  in  her 
community  this  cake  is  often  used  for 


SPICY  APPLESAUCE  CAKE 


I  cup  sugar  3  tablespoons  molasses 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  I  cup  unsweetened 

2  teaspoons  cinnamon  applesauce 

'4  teaspoon  cloves  I  egg 

I  teaspoon  nutmeg  2  cups  flour 

I  teaspoon  soda 

Cream  fat  and  sugar;  add  molasses, 
vanilla,  applesauce  and  egg.  Add  flour, 
spices,  salt  and  soda  previously  sifted 
together.  Beat  well;  bake  in  greased 
loaf  pan,  8x8x2  inches,  in  moderate 
oven,  350  degrees  F.,  for  45  minutes. 
Served  with  whipped  cream,  this  is 
“heavenly"! 


ONE  EGG  DATE  CAKE 


I  cup  chopped  dates 
I  teaspoon  soda 
I  cup  boiling  water 
I  tablespoon  butter 
I  cup  sugar 
I  egg 


Put  soda  in 
chopped  dates; 


-Photo,  A.  Dcvaney,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


2  cups  flour 

Vi  cup  chopped  nutmeats 
I  teaspoon  baking 
powder 

I  teaspoon  vanilla 
'/4  teaspoon  salt 

boiling  water;  add  to 
blend  in  butter,  sugar 
and  egg.  Beat  well.  Add  flour,  salt  and 
baking  powder  previously  sifted  to¬ 
gether;  add  vanilla  and  nuts.  Bake  in 
greased  9x9x2”  pan,  at  350  degrees 
F.,  25  to  30  minutes.  Ice  or  not,  as  de¬ 
sired.  This  cake,  says  “T.N.T.”,  is  a 
favorite  in  her  community  and  is  serv¬ 
ed  on  any  occasion.  {Editor’s  Note:  It 
is  excellent  for  lunches,  being  a  good 
keeper;  also  it  makes  a  good  dessert 
eaten  warm,  with  a  lemon  sauce.) 


[HERE  are  plenty  of  times 
when  a  less  expensive  cake  is 
in  order,  and  if  easily  made 
I  they  have  an  even  greater 
appeal  to  the  lady  in  the 
kitchen.  This  group  of  one-egg  cakes 
qualifies  on  the  first  count  and  quite 
generally  on  the  second.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  take  the  place  of  fat-and- 
egg-rich  company  cakes  but  are  quite 
satisfactory  for  most  pur^ses. 

All  come  from  the  same  source — she 
signs  herself  —  T.N.T.! 

ONE  EGG  UPSIDE-DOWN  CAKE 

2  tablespoons  butter  </2  teaspoon  salt 

%  cup  sugar  1(4  cups  flour 

I  egg,  beaten  1(4  teaspoons  baking 

Yj  cup  milk  powder 

■'2  teaspoon  vanilla 

Cream  butter,  blend  in  sugar,  add 
beaten  egg;  alternately  add  milk  and 
dry  ingredients  sifted  together,  then  the 
vanilla.  Mix  well. 

Into  a  9-inch  iron  spider  or  cake  pan 
put  cup  brown  sugar  and  2  table¬ 
spoons  butter;  melt  to  a  sirup  and  add 


1  cup  crushed  pineapple,  drained. 
Spread  mixture  evenly;  add  the  cake 
batter;  bake  in  moderate  oven,  350  de¬ 
grees  F.  30  minutes,  or  until  center  of 
cake  springs  back  when  pressed  lightly 
with  the  finger. 

Canned  sliced  peaches  or  berries  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  pineapple. 

ONE  EGG  MOLASSES  CAKE 

(4  cup  butter  or  lard  (4  teaspoon  soda 

I  egg,  beaten  (4  teaspoon  salt 

I  cup  molasses  I  teaspoon  ginger 

(4  cup  hot  water  2  cups  flour 

Add  molasses  to  beaten  egg;  add 
melted  shortening,  salt,  ginger  and 
flour.  Beat  vigorously  2  minutes.  Pour 
hot  water  over  the  soda  and  add  to  oth¬ 
er  ingredients  immediately.  Mix  quick¬ 
ly  and  bake  in  moderate  oven,  350  de¬ 
grees  F.,  25  to  30  minutes. 

This  sugarless,  milkless  cake  comes 
in  very  handy;  it  may  be  frosted  with 
any  white  frosting. 

The  following  is  a  spicy  version  of 
applesauce  cake: 


ONE  EGG  CHOCOLATE  CAKE 


2  tablespoons  shortening 
I  cup  sugar 

1  egg 

2  squares  chocolate, 
melted 

%  cup  milk 


I  teaspoon  vanilla 
Va  teaspoon  soda 
(4  teaspoon  baking 
powder 

(4  teaspoon  salt 
1(4  cups  flour 


Blend  shortening  and  sugar;  add 
beaten  egg  and  melted  chocolate.  Add 
vanilla  to  milk.  Sift  three  times  to¬ 


gether  the  flour,  soda,  baking  powder 
and  salt.  Add  alternately  the  milk  and 
flour  mixtures  to  the  creamed  mixture. 
Bake  in  greased  8x8x2”  loaf  pan  in 
moderate  oven,  350  degrees  F.  50  min¬ 
utes. 


The  next  cake  recipe  is  for  special 
uses,  is  larger  and  naturally  keeps 
fresh  longer  because  of  its  greater  fat 
content.  Also,  it  has  a  fine  texture. 


DELICIOUS  THREE-EGG  CAKE 


1  cup  butter 

2  cups  sugar 

3  eggs,  separated 
%  teaspoon  soda 

1(4  teaspoons  cream  of 
tartar 


3  cups  flour 
(4  teaspoon  salt 
I  cup  milk 
I  teaspoon  vanilla 


Cream  butter  and  sugar;  blend  in 
egg  yolks.  Add  vanilla  to  milk  and  add 


church  fairs. 

The  next  recipe  is  not  cake  at  all 
but  a  steamed  bread  that  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  family  for  supper.  It  is 
easy  and  inexpensive  if  you  have  a 
kitchen  fire  going  any  way: 

STEAMED  BROWN  BREAD 

%  cup  sour  milk  '4  cup  flour 

'4  cup  molasses  (4  teaspoon  soda 

(4  cup  cornmeal  (4  teaspoon  salt 

'4  cup  raisins  if  desired 

Mix  well;  empty  into  top  part  of 
double  boiler,  well  greased.  Cover  and 
set  over  boiling  water  in  bottom  part 
of  boiler;  cook  4  hours,  lowering  heat 
during  last  hour  of  cooking.  Just  re¬ 
member  to  put  this  on  to  cook  after 
dinner  dishes  are  done  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  supper. 

If  you  depend  upon  oil,  gas  or  elec¬ 
tricity  for  fuel,  you  probably  would 
cook  the  steamed  bread  in  the  pressure 
saucepan.  To  do  this  put  mixture  in 
covered,  greased  mold  (a  pound  coffee 
tin  does  nicely!),  set  on  rack,  place  4 
cups  water  in  saucepan,  cover  pan  and 
let  steam  flow  from  vent  30  minutes. 


Your  Helpful  Hiuts 


to  creamed  mixture  alternately  with  the  Then  set  control  at  5  lbs.  and  cook  for 
dry  ingredients  which  have  been  sifted  30  minutes.  Cool  instantly  under  faucet. 


Bi|  FLORENCE  J.  JOHNSON 


I  AM  a  great  clipper  of  household 
hints  from  magazines  and  papers. 
More  than  once,  a  timely  hint  has 
either  helped  me  out  of  a  bad  spot 
or  saved  the  day  with  some  new  in¬ 
genious  method  of  using  leftovers. 

But  always  there  was  that  prelimi¬ 
nary  scrambling  through  boxes  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items  that  were  in  no  sem¬ 
blance  of  order.  All  I  had  to  go  by  was 
that  I  knew  I  had  a  clipping  on  that 
subject  somewhere,  so  it  was  just  a 
case  of  looking  for  a  needle  in  the  hay¬ 
stack  until  I  found  it. 

Something  had  to  be  done  about  it,  I 
filed  away  recipes,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  would  file  my  household  hints 
as  well.  As  soon  as  I  got  started,  I 
wondered  why  I  had  been  so  long  in 
getting  around  to  do  something  that 


v/as  so  obviously  the  most  sensible 
thing  to  do. 

A  file  box  was  the  first  thing  to  get, 
and  a  supply  of  cards  and  a  jar  of 
paste.  Each  hint  was  on  a  separate 
card  for  easier  classification.  In  some 
cases,  there  were  a  few  general  hints 
in  one  article  that  dealt  with  a  com¬ 
mon  subject,  and  these  pages  caused 
me  no  end  of  trouble  until  I  pasted 
part  of  the  page  on  a  card,  folded  the 
rest  of  it  over  and  over  until  it  was 
the  size  of  the  card,  and  slipped  a  rub¬ 
ber  band  around  it.  This  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  file  these  articles  in  their  prop¬ 
er  place  and  not  have  to  resort  to  a 
scrapbook. 

When  I  had  all  the  hints  on  their 
own  individual  cards,  I  sorted  them 
out  into  many  classifications.  Here  is  a 
partial  list  of  some  of  the  divisions: 


Kitchen,  Living  room.  Bathroom,  Base¬ 
ment,  Removal  of  Stains,  Time  Savers, 
Budget.Aids,  Flower  Decorations,  Gar¬ 
dening,  House  Plants,  Sewing  Hints, 
Laundry,  etc. 

When  I  had  these  cards  in  their  box, 
I  saw  it  would  be  best  to  have  another 
box  for  my  Food  and  Cookery  Hints, 
those  little  suggestions  that  can  make 
an  everyday  dish  a  glamorous  one,  or 
turn  a  leftover  into  something  profita¬ 
ble. 

Now  when  I  ha  ve  company  come  un¬ 
expectedly  and  there  is  just  plain 
meat  loaf  on  the  menu,  I  get  out  my 
file  and  under  “Meats”  I  find  a  new  way 
to  drees  up  that  meat  loaf.  There  is 
also  a  section  of  new  kinks  to  desserts, 
ideas  of  odd  and  unusual  flavorings 
that  are  different  and  yet  so  satisfying. 

Not  until  I  had  everything  filed  away 


and  easy  to  get  at  did  I  learn  to  get 
out  of  the  old  comfortable  ruts  of 
homemaking  more  and  more.  Now  I 
have  friends  saying  that  they  know 
they  are  always  sure  to  find  something 
new  when  they  come  to  see  me!  And 
it’s  amazing  what  it  does  to  one’s  mor¬ 
ale.  There  is  always  something  new  to 
try  out,  to  vary,  and  to  incorporate  in¬ 
to  the  daily  routine.  And  what  it  hasn’t 
done  for  my  budget!  I  find  my  house¬ 
keeping  allowance  going  farther  and 
even  making  possible  a  few  luxury 
items. 

Why  not  try  it  yourself?  Clean  out 
that  drawer  with  your  cookbooks  and 
scraps  of  paper.  Those  cookbooks  will 
look  a  lot  more  attractive  on  a  shelf, 
with  a  colorful  file  box  or  two  beside 
them,  and  will  be  a  lot  more  useful. 
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Fun  to  Make 
and  Give 

Instruction  leaflets  telling  how  to 
make  these  charming,  inexpensive  gift 
items  are  available  at  3  cents  EACH. 
To  order  any  or  all  of  them,  write  to 
Embroidery  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  3 
cents  in  coins  (no  stamps,  please)  for 
each  leaflet  wanted.  Be  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  plainly,  and 
give  number  and  name  of  items  wanted. 

When  ordering  leaflets,  add  1.5  cents 
for  a  copy  of  our  Needlework  Book.  It 
is  filled  with  ideas  for  gifts  as  well  as 
for  regular  use. 

•  No.  5341  What  could  be  nicer 
for  that  darling  new  baby  than  the 
crocheted  articles  in  the  two  pic¬ 
tures  at  the  top  of  the  page?  The 
set  consists  of  bonnet,  ankle  strap 
bootees,  and  mittens  in  an  easy 
pattern. 

•  No.  1002  This  crocheted  Pine¬ 
apple  Pincushion  would  give  the 
feminine  touch  to  any  woman’s 
dressing  table,  especially  when 
trimmed  with  the  1-inch  ribbon  as 
shown  in  the  picture. 

•  No.  1001  Set  of  crocheted  hot 

plate  covers  in  three  sizes:  6x6, 
6x8,  and  6%x9%  inches.  Any  home¬ 
maker  would  be  delighted  to  have 
this  attractive  set  to  dress  up  as¬ 
bestos  mats  or  other  table  protectors. 

•  No.  4582  Please  that  man  in  your 
life  by  giving  him  this  good-looking 
pair  of  hand  knit  argyle  socks.  They 
can  be  quickly  knitted  in  simple 
stockinette  stitch  and  ribbing. 

•  No.  327  Little  folks  love  cuddly 

toys  and  they  would  go  for  this 
lovable  giraffe,  made  from  print 
cotton. 

•  No.  4356  This  cute  crocheted 
doggie  is  not  hard  to  make  and  is 
another  gift  that  the  toy-huggers 
would  love. 


Freezing  Weather  Ahead  ! 


Enjoy  radiant  sunny  warmth 
with  a  UTiCA  Heating  System 


Prepare  for  cold,  biting,  frosty  days  and  nights  this  year  and 
many  years  to  come  . . .  install  a  new  and  modern  UTICA 
Heating  System  for  dependable,  economical  heat.  Whatever 
the  weather  you’ll  get  healthful  radiator  heat  and  efficient 
operation! 

UTICA  Heating  Systems  for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 

Choose  hot  water  or  steam. 

Choose  oil  or  coal.  There’s 
a  UTICA  RADIATOR 
Heating  System  exactly  the 
right  size  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  now  for  your  FREE 
heating  /estimate  — no  obli¬ 
gation. 

Utica  Radiators  Red  Square  Boilers 


1 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 

k  .  UTiCA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

■  2205  Dwyer  Avenue  •  Utica  2,  New  York  * 

Sirs:  Please  have  your  nearest  dealer  give  me  a  | 
_  FREE  heating  estimate  without  any  obligation. 

¥  Name .  * 

^  Address . . . .  ^ 

^  City . State .  ^ 


Moil  coupon 

free 


1,400  miles  of  rivers 


1,000  miles  of  mountains 


Puget  Sound 


.ssss 


Roundup  on  the  Range 


of  coming  attractions... 
when  you  go  West-via 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC 

We  can’t  begin  to  show  you  the  western 
wonderland  you’ll  see  when  you  travel 
N.P.  Towering  peaks  of  the  Cascades 
and  Montana  Rockies  .  .  .  fertile 
farmlands  .  .  .  great  seaports.  And 
you’ll  go  in  supreme  comfort  aboard 
the  streamlined  North  Coast  Limited. 


KNOW  HIM? 


He’s  Verne  BeDell,  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  travel  counsellor 
who  has  helped  many  Agri¬ 
readers  have  the 
trip  of  their  lives.  Write 
him  now  for  information 
about  western  trips.  Ad¬ 
dress  V.  L.  BeDell,  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railway,  Room 
534,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
R  Al  LWAY 

Main  Street 
of  the  Northwest 


f 


(574)  22 
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Easy,  too.  Just  shape  into  cakes 
and  pan-fry,  or  shape  into 
small  balls,  fry  in  deep  hot 
fat,  and  serve  crisp,  and  plump 
and  sizzling  hot.  Gorton’s 
makes  tasty  and  wholesome 
main  dishes  for  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner.  Also  ask 
for  GORTON’S  FROZEN  FISH 
.  FILLETS. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton^Few  Fisheries,  Glou¬ 
cester,  Mass, 


A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 


0 


f/. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Economical  Cough 
Relief!  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 

No  Cooking.  _ Makes  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from 
coughs  due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your 
kitchen. 

First,  make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of 
proven  ingredients,  in  concentrated  form, 
well-known  for  its  quick  action  on  throat 
and  bronchial  irritations. 

Put  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint 
of  splendid  medicine — about  four  times  as 
much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and 
tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that 
means  business.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  eases  soreness.  Makes 
breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful 
sleep.  Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 

FOR  EXTRA  CONVENIENCE  GET  NEW 
READY-MIXED,  READt-TO-USE  PINEX! 


N.  Y.  Grange  Cookie 
Contest  Finals  Dec.  13 


With  only  five  more  weeks  to  go  in 
the  big  Sugar  Cookie  Contest  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  New  York  State 
Grange  and  American  Agriculturist, 
county  elimination  contests  are  occur¬ 
ring  daily.  Names  of  eighteen  county 
winners  have  been  reported  to  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  weeks: 


COUNTY 

Broome 

Cayusa 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Fulton 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Madison 

Otsego 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Washington 


WINNER  GRANGE 

Mrs.  Earl  Titus  Susquehanna  Valley 

Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Keim  Five  Corners 
Mrs.  Leo  Ellis  Busti 

Mrs.  Charles  Mosher  Veteran 
Mrs.  Fred  Garrison  Cuyler 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Buck  Utsayantha 

Mrs.  Edna  Gilmaier  Perthshire 

Mrs.  Anna  Cobb  Union 

Mrs.  Alois  Miller 

Mrs.  Huber  Cramphin  Alderbrook 
Mrs.  Ethel  Webster  Roseboom 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Clark  Flemingville 
Mrs.  Marie  Baylor  West  Danby 
Mrs.  Bernice  Carlisle  Kingsburg 


The  finals  in  the  contest  will  take 


place  on  December  13  at  the  State 
Grange  annual  meeting  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  at  which  53  county  winners  will 
compete  for  valuable  cash  and  mer¬ 
chandise  prizes. 


To  the  top  winner  will  go  $30  in  cash, 
an  18  V2  cubic  foot  Steinhorst  freezer 
from  Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.;  a  Domino  Garden  basket  con¬ 
taining  13  different  packages  of 


Domino  sugar  from  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  New  York  City; 
$5  grocery  certificate,  can  of  Colonial 
molasses  and  a  pint  bottle  of  Colonial 
Gem  Syrup  from  the  Colonial  Molasses 
Co.  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  three  5-lb. 
bags  of  G.L.F.  products — pancake  mix, 
pastry  flour,  and  patent  flour — and  a 


MRS.  BERNARD  C.  KEtM  of  King  Ferry, 
N.  Y.;  who  will  represent  Cayuga  County 
in  the  N.  Y.  State  Grange  Sugar  Cookie 
Contest  finals  next  month.  Mrs.  Keim  is 
a  member  of  Five  Corners  Grange. 


No.  2004.  Style  plus  has  this  jaunty 
jumper!  Button  detail  at  its  newest 
height  and  jutting  hip  pockets!  Sizes 
10-20.  Size  16,  jumper,  2%  yards  54- 
inch;  blouse,  2^4  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2022.  Mix  or  match  this  versatile 
weskit  with  soft  and  easy  skirt.  Smart¬ 
est  way  to  multiply  wardrobe!  Sizes 
12-20;  36-44.  Size  18,  skirt,  iy2  yards 
54-inch;  sleeveless  weskit,  1  yard  54- 
inch;  with  sleeves,  ll^  yards  54-inch. 
No.  3504.  School-happy  jumper  has 
clever  panel  effect  and  sweet  and 
simple  companion  blouse.  Size  3,  4,  6, 
8,  10.  Size  8,  jumper,  %  yard  54-inch; 
blouse,  114  yards  35-inch. 

No.  21 T.  Please  your  little  girl  at 
Christmas  with  a  complete  new  ward¬ 


robe  for  her  favorite  doll!  Order  pat¬ 
tern  by  size  for  14,  16,  18  and  20-inch 
dolls.  For  fabric  requirements  see  pat¬ 
tern  envelope. 

No.  2868.  A  bib-topped  cover-all  for 
kitchen  charm  and  pretty  practicality. 
All  from  a  mere  yard  of  fabric.  Cut 
in  one  size.  I  yard  35-inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents  for 
our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Book 
which  has  pattern  designs  for  all  ages, 
sizes  and  occasions  and  four  pages  filled 
with  gifts  you  can  make  for  Christmas! 
Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PAT¬ 
TERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  n,  N.  Y. 


2-lb.  bag  of  G.L.F.  cake  flour,  from 
Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange  of  Ithaca,, 
N.  Y.;  $2  in  cash  from  General  Foods  ^ 
Sales  Co.,  Certo  Division,  New  York^ 
City;  two  10-ounce  cans  Gorton’s  cod¬ 
fish  cakes  from  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries 
Co.,  Gloucester,  Mass.;  and  a  holiday 
assortment  carton  of  Kraft  cheese  and 
other  Kraft  products  from  Kraft  Foods 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  next  nine  high  winners  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  merchandise  prizes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Steinhorst 
freezer.  They  will  also  receive  cash 
prizes  totalling  $50  from  American 
Agriculturist,  as  well  as  the  $3  entry 
prize  from  New  York  State  Grange 
which  goes  to  every  contestant  in  the 
final  contest.  Prizes  of  $1  each  will  go 
to  17  other  runners-up.  ■ 

—  A.A.  — 

IIRIGIIT  COLORS  FOR 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

By  Florence  J.  Johnson 

SUB  IS  to  have  a  new  coat.  There 
are  three  colors  to  choose  from — 
blue,  brown  or  red.  We  have  chosen 
the  red. 

Why? 

Because  Sue  walks  to  and  from 
school,  and  drivers  of  cars  and  trucks 
can  see  the  red  coat  more  easily. 

I  have  found  that  it  pays  to  have 
the  children  wear  bright  colors.  It 
doesn’t  have  to  be  the  coat.  Caps  and 
scarfs  can  be  brilliant  in  color.  My 
first  grader  has  a  blue  snow  suit,  but 
he  also  wears  a  bright  red  scarf  and 
red  mittens.  In  the  spring  he  splashed 
happily  to  school  wearing  the  delight 
of  his  heart — red  rubber  boots,  and  his 
tousled  head  covered  by  a  red  rain  hat. 

“I  can  always  recognize  your  chil¬ 
dren  when  I  see  them  coming  up  the 
road,”  my  neighbor  said  the  other  day. 

I’m  glad.  Then  car  drivers  should  be 
able  to  do  the  same  on  dark,  gloomy 
days.  They  won’t  be  speeding  along  to 
find  a  child  unexpectedly  in  front  of 
the  car  and  so  close  they  cannot  avoid 
hitting,  no  matter  how  hard  they  jam 
on  the  brakes.  There  won’t  be,  I  hope, 
the  heartbreak  in  two  homes  as  there 
is  in  one  neighborhood  I  know — heart¬ 
break  in  one  home  over  the  loss  of  a 
child,  heartbreak  in  the  other  because 
the  owner  was  the  driver  of  the  car. 
And  the  child  wore  dark  clothes  be¬ 
cause  they  were  more  serviceable  and 
would  not  show  soil. 

Parents,  do  dress  your  children  in 
bright  colors,  and  teach  them  the  law 
of  the  highway— to  walk  on  the  side 
of  the  road,  facing  the  approaching 
car. 

—  A.A.  — 

TO  KEEP  GOURDS 

Be  sure  that  the  decorative  gourds 
are  thoroughly  dry  before  applying 
any  coating,  since  sealed-in  moisture 
will  cause  decay  of  the  covering.  Clean 
the  gourds  thoroughly,  being  careful 
not  to  break  the  skin.  A  strong  house¬ 
hold  disinfectant  may  be  added  to  the 
water  used  in  washing  them. 

Polish  with  a  soft,  cloth  or  brush, 
then  rub  them  with  a  good  floor  wax. 
This  finish  is  more  attractive  and  na¬ 
tural  looking  than  the  one  produced  by 
varnish  or  shellac. 

If  the  stem  is  brown  and  the  shell 
of  the  gourd  cannot  be  dented  with 
fingernail,  it  is  mature.  An  immature 
gourd  or  one  that  has  been  touched  by 
frost  will  not  keep;  the  little  ones 
stand  little  or  no  frost. 

—  A.A.  — 

MUD  ON  YOUR  SHOES 

Mud  stains  shoe  leather  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dry  on  it.  Scrape  off 
moist  mud  as  soon  as  you  can,  then 
wipe  the  leather  clean  with  a  soft 
cloth.  Let  the  shoes  dry  slowly  and 
repolish  them.  As  for  rugs,  scrape  off 
wet  mud  promptly  with  dull  side  of  a 
knife.  Allow  what  is  left  to  dry,  then 
brush  off.  If  a  stain  remains,  sponge 
it  with  damp  cloth. 
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ANP  IT  STAYS 
FULL  STRENGTH 
^  SO  LONG  , — i 


AMONG  THE  SPEAKERS  on  the  program  which  highlighted  activities  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Home  Department  at  Syracuse  on  October  12  were  (left)  Mrs  Ethan  M.  Clark, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Genevieve  Judy  (center),  head  of  the  League's  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  and  in  charge  of  the  women's  annual  meeting;  and  Mrs.  Daniel  G.  Buffum. 
Little  Valley,  N.  Y.  — Courtesy  of  The  Syracuse  Post  Standard 

Tbe  Whole  League 
Family  Cooperates 


HE  entire  Dairymen’s  League 
family,  including  Pa,  Ma  and 
the  kids,  was  in  evidence  at 
I  the  League’s  big  annual 
meeting  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  11-13.  While  the  Young  Coopera¬ 
tors  and  the  men  were  holding  their 
meetings  (see  page  8),  the  women  dele¬ 
gates,  numbering  over  1,000,  met  in 
afternoon  and  evening  sessions  on  Oct. 
12. 

A  “Family  Program  for  1950,’’ 
adopted  on  the  previous  day  at  a  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  of  the  League  Ad¬ 
visory  and  Legislative  Committee 
women,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Nelson 
Cotner  of  Turbotville,  Pa.  It  called  for 
the  development  and  expansion  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  by  League  women 
exerting  their  abilities  to  the  full  to 
promote  good  public  relations,  and  by 
encouraging  the  active  participation  in 
the  Association’s  affairs  of  all  members 
of  the  family.  “We  need  the  whole 
family  to  help  do  the  job”  was  heard 
again  and  again  during  the  meeting. 

Conununity  Projects 

That  League  families  are  working 
together  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  in 
the  community  and  in  the  state  was 
evident  in  the  reports  of  the  year’s  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  afternoon  session.  Suc¬ 
cessful  community  projects  sponsored 
during  the  year  by  the  League  were 
described  by  Mrs.  Sheldon  G.  Brock¬ 
way,  Constable,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Sheldon  D. 
Ogden,  Walton,  N.  Y.,  a  League  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  N.  Y.  Council  of  Rural  Wo- 
ihen,  outlined  the  aims  of  the  council 
and  said  that  it  fosters  a  program 
wherein  rural  women  learn  to  work 
side  by  side  with  their  neighbors  on 
mutual  problems.  As  examples  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  need  and  are  receiving  the 
thought  and  cooperative  action  of  rural 
Women,  Mrs.  Ogden  mentioned  school 
lunch  appropriations,  health  problems, 
Diral-urban  relations,  education,  legis¬ 
lation,  and  economic  problems. 

Another  phase  of  League  women’s 
activities  was  shown  in  the  report  by 
Mrs.  Daniel  Buffum,  Little  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  work  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislative  Forum.  Mrs.  Buffum, 
Who  is  a  vice-president  of  the  State 
Council  of  Rural  Women  and  a  League 
member  of  the  Forum,  told  how  the 
^’orum  enlightens  and  informs  its  mem- 
in  matters  of  state  government. 


The  1950  program  of  the  League’s  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Wilbur  A.  Durland,  Florida,  N.  Y. ; 
and  Mrs.  Ethan  M.  Clark,  LeRoy,  N.  Y., 
gave  an  account  of  a  hearing  on  the 
oleo-butter  controversy  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  before  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  at  which  she  had 
given  testimony.  '' 

Much  interest  was  shown  by  those 
present  in  a  new  service  which  the 
League  is  offering  its  members — par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Blue  Cross  Hospitali¬ 
zation  Plan  at  a  lower  cost  than  if 
a  member  joined  individually.  Mr. 
Stephen  R.  Farley  of  the  League’s 
membership  department  explained  the 
plan  and  answered  numerous  questions 
from  the  floor. 

The  afternoon  meeting  ended  with  a 
challenging  talk  by  Miss  Genevieve  A. 
Judy,  League  Home  Department  Direc¬ 


tor  and  chairman  of  the  meeting.  “The 
efforts  of  the  whole  League  family  are 
needed  at  the  present  time,”  she  de¬ 
clared,  “just  as  they  were  back  in  1923 
when  the  women  folks  were  first  asked 
to  become  active  in  their  co-operative.” 
League  women,  she  said,  are  “public 
relations  persons”  who  have  helped  to 
build  their  organization  into  the  largest 
fluid  milk  co-operative  in  the  world. 
She  urged  them  to  alert  every  new  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  fact  that  belonging  to  a  co¬ 
operative  carries  with  it  responsibili¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  advantages,  and  that 
they  are  becoming  an  active  part  of 
a  business  handled  by  the  members. 

Kesolnlions 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  League 
women  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Ains¬ 
worth  W.  Sondericker,  Attica,  N.  Y., 
and  included  the  following: 

Favoring  more  education  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  to  the  value  of  a  democratic  co¬ 
operative  to  the  community,  county, 
state  and  country. 

Strengthening  of  community  rela¬ 
tions  by  stressing  interdependence  of 
consumers  and  producers. 

Urging  the  public  to  use  more  dairy 
products. 

Working  for  a  reduction  in  farm 
work  accidents  and  deaths  through  a 
concerted  drive  for  the  better  applica¬ 
tion  of  farm  safety  rules. 

—Mabel  Hebei. 

—  A.A.  — 

ESSAY  CONTEST 
WINNERS 

Northeastern  youngsters  made  a 
good  record  in  the  nationwide  $15,000 
essay  contest  on  “Conservation  of  Our 
Soil  Resources.”  The  contest  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Grange  and  the 
American  Plant  Food  Council. 

First  prize  went  to  a  westerner,  19- 
year-old  Wilfred  Schutz  of  Nebraska, 
but  second  prize  went  to  a  northeast- 
erner.  Miss  Natalie  Snyder,  aged  18, 
of  Pittstown,  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Snyder,  of  course,  was  also  the 
State  winner  from  New  Jersey.  Other 
State  winners  in  the  Northeast  were: 
Mrs.  June  Thompson  McKnight,  Street, 
Md.;  William  Hall,  Dracut,  Mass.;  Paul 
Gionfriddo,  Wethersfield,  Conn.;  Betty 
Walles,  Canterbury,  N.  H.;  Jon  Hazle¬ 
ton,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Allen  G. 
Welsh,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  Charles  Dame, 
Johnston,  R.  I.;  and  Herbert  Dunbar, 
Jr.,  Craftsbury,  Vt. 


LIGHTER, 
MORE  TENDER 


•  No  need  to  risk  costly 
ingredients  ...  no  need  to 
disappoint  your  family  in 
the  treat  you  promised!  For 
here  is  your  secret  of  deli¬ 
cious  homemade  cake  that’s 
light  as  a  feather  every  time... 

Double-acting  Davis  gives 
double  protection.  Batter 
rises  in  your  mixing  bowl 
...then  again  in  your  oven. 


BAKING 

POWDER 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

u.arn  money  AT  HOME  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc., 
Tom  old  rags  or  new  varn — in  your  communityl  No 
xperience  necessary  31,000  doing  it  with  easy  run- 
ling  UNION  LOOMS  costing  less  than  $50.00!  Send 
nr  our  FREE  BOOK.  FT  today 

Union  Loom  Works,  250  Post  St,,  Boonville,  N.Y. 


A  ONE-ACT  PLAY 
FOR 

CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMS 

With  Christmas  only  7  weeks 
away,  hundreds  of  groups  in  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  Northeast 
will  be  thinking  of  preparing  q 
Christmas  program.  To  them,  we 
recommend  CHRISTMAS  ON  THE 
FARM,  a  heartwarming  and  delight¬ 
ful  one-act  play  on  our  American 
Agriculturist  list.  It  is  tops  in  Christ¬ 
mas  entertainment. 

The  price  is  35  cents  a  copy  and, 
like  all  American  Agriculturist 
plays,  it  is  royalty  free.  To  order  it, 
write  American  Agriculturist  Play 
Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  enclose  35  cents  for  each  copy 
wanted.  Send  cash,  check,  or  money 
order.  No  stamps,  please.  For  a 
complete  list  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  plays,  add  3  cents. 
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WHO  SAKE 
AT  HOME 


F0RWi0MEN( 


)ONLy 


GIVES  ME  LIGHT 
P0U6H5,T00 


you  CAN  COUNTON  FLEISCHMANNS 
ram  PRY  YEAST  FOR  FASTER 
i  risings  EVERY  TIME  n— 


ALWAYS  PEPENPABLE 


BECAUSE  it's  MAPE  41 
EXTRA-ACTIVE  < — 


£OOK/r-buy  3  packages  at  a 
time.  Keep  it  handy.  Needs  no 
refrigeration  positively! 


YES 


ALL 


ITS 


PURE 


YEAST 


CONTAINS 


NO 


FILLER. 


3  times  as  many  women 

FLEISCHMANN$  YEAST 


(576)  24 
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Wintering  in  a  Dug-out 


BOSTON,  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1891 


B/  CHARLOTTE  H.  SMITH 


SYNOPSIS 

In  Part  I  of  this  thrilling  story,  taken 
from  the  old  Youth’s  Companion,  two 
fearless  young  women  determine  to 
“homestead”  land  in  the  West.  That  fall, 
Charlotte  is  left  alone  on  their  little  farm 
when  Andrew  Phillister,  an  attractive 
young  carpenter,  persuades  Helen  to 
marry  him.  During  the  long  lonely  winter 
which  follows,  a  fearful  blizzard  wrecks 
Charlotte’s  cabin  and  compels  her  to  live 
in  the  dug-out  under  it.  To  protect  her¬ 
self  and  her  one  cow  and  chickens  from 
timber  wolves,  she  digs  a  tunnel  through 
the  deep  snow  from  her  dug-out  to  the 
cow  shed. 


T 


PART  TI 

I  HE  WEATHER  moderated  a 
little  at  New  Year’s;  and 
three  days  after  the  wolves 

_ I  had  attempted  to  dig  into 

my  cow  shed,  Andrew  came 
to  see  how  I  was  faring. 

He  surveyed  my  premises  for  some 
time,  as  he  said  afterward,  without 
being  able  to  “make  head  or  tail’’  of 
them.  He  might  have  supposed  that  my 
cabin  had  blown  v.,,way  if  he  had  not 
seen  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  top 
of  the  stovepipe. 

Then  he  walked  upon  my  roof,  and 
called  to  me.  The  creak  of  his  snow- 
shoes  overhead  was  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  which  I  had  of  his  presence.  Then 
I  recognized  his  voice. 

I  had  felt  a  lingering  resentment 
against  him;  but  the  sound  of  a  hu¬ 
man  voice  that  I  knew  fell  so  sweetly 
on  my  ear,  that  I  could  scarcely  keep 
from  shedding  tears  as  I  dug  a  hole 
up  out  of  my  covered  way  to  admit 
him. 

He  took  off  his  snowshoes,  let  him¬ 
self  down  and  came  into  my  dug-out, 
and  then  he  looked  around  and  laughed 
heartily,  until  I  grew  quite  indignant. 
When  I  told  him  of  the  tree-fall  and 
the  wolves,  he  became  grave. 

“I  oughtn’t  to  have  let  you  stay  here 
alone!”  he  exclaimed.  “And  now  you 
are  going  home  with  me  and  Helen.” 

This  offer  I  peremptorily  declined. 
He  threatened  to  carry  me  by  main 
force;  but  seeing  at  last  that  I  was 
wholly  in  earnest,  he  dropped  the  sub¬ 
ject  unwillingly. 

I  suppose  I  had  not  fully  realized 
how  lonesome  I  had  been;  for  I  can¬ 
not  describe  how  pleasant  it  seemed 
to  me  to  hear  a  voice  and  see  some 
one  sitting  in  Helen’s  chair  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stove.  I  prepared 
dinner,  and  Andrew  remained  nearly 
three  hours,  telling  me  all  about  their 
plans,  and  what  a  good  time  he  and 
Helen  were  having;  how  she  sang  and 
played,  and  how  they  read  stories 
aloud  together  in  the  evening.  I  was 
hungry  to  hear  it  all. 

When  he  went  away,  I  put  my  head 
up  through  the  hole  in  my  covered 
passage  and  watched  him  out  of  sight; 
and  then  I  had  to  go  inside  and  have 
a  good,  long  cry  before  I  was  fit  to 
clear  up  the  table  and  resume  my 
solitary  life. 

Another  stonn  was  at  hand.  The 
gray  and  dreary  night  shut  down  over 
tlie  lonely  wastes  of  snow.  “Well,  an¬ 


other  fortnight!”  I  murmured  to  my¬ 
self,  and  proceeded  to  stop  up  the 
breach  in  my  covered  way. 

A  little  later  I  was  surprised  at 
hearing  Andrew  shout  to  me  from  out¬ 
side,  and  I  made  haste  to  open  the 
breach  again. 

“Is  Helen  sick?”  I  exclaimed. 

“Oh  no,”  he  replied.  “I’ve  come  back 
to  bring  you  some  novelettes  which  we 
have  read,  and  my  carbine — if  those 
wolves  should  come  round  again,  you 
know.” 

“Oh  dear!”  said  I.  “Firebrands  are 
better  for  me,  I  think.  I  never  fired  a 
gun  in  my  life  and  I  don’t  believe  I 
should  like  it.  I  would  not  know  how 
to  shoot.” 

“It’s  as  easy  as  pumping  water,” 
said  Andrew,  confidently.  “Just  see 
how  I  do  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
tuck  these  cartridges  in  here — one,  two 
or  seven  of  them.  Then  take  hold  of 
this  lever,  so — open  up  now,  then  re¬ 
place  it,  see?  It’s  all  loaded.  Now  I 
will  rest  it  out  through  the  hole,  and 
shoot  at  that  tree  trunk  over  there. 
Watch  me;  raise  the  hammer,  so.  Take 
aim — so.” 

He  discharged  the  piece  and,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  planted  the  bullet  in  the  tree. 

“Now,  see  how  I  throw  out  the 
empty  shell,”  he  continued,  “and  raise 
in  another  cartridge — so.  It’s  loaded 
again.  Now  you  fire  it,  at  the  same 
tree.  Don’t  be  afraid.  It  doesn’t  kick. 
It  will  not  hurt  you  a  bit. 

I  took  aim  and  fired,  in  some  little 
trepidation.  Andrew  said  that  I  hit  the 
tree.  My  eyes  were  shut.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  thought  the  piece  “kicked” 
nevertheless,  it  made  a  lump  on  my 
shoulder,  although  I  did  not  let  him 
know  it. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  really  wanted 
him  to  leave  the  gun  with  me;  but  he 
had  determined  to  do  so,  and  after 
some  further  explanation  of  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  a  breech-loader,  he  gave  it  to 
me  with  two  dozen  cartridges.  When 
he  had  gone  I  placed  it  safely  behind 
my  vegetable  bin.  I  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  intention  to  touch  it  again;  for  he 
had,  he  told  me,  left  four  cartridges 
in  it. 

As  much  as  six  inches  more  of  snow 
came  during  that  night  and  the  next 
day,  and  again  the  wind  blew,  and  the 
cold  was  intense. 

I  kept  quite  comfortable,  however. 
The  snow  no  longer  troubled  me,  for 
I  was  completely  snowed  under.  I  took 
care  of  my  stock,  and  to  pass  the  time 
read  novelettes.  I  sincerely  wished  for 
better  books.  The  trashy  stories  were 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  I  resolved 
that  week— and  I  have  kept  to  my  re¬ 
solve — to  begin  a  Chautauqua  course 
of  study. 

The  sixth  night  after  Andrew  had 
called  last,  I  heard  snowshoes  creaking 
once  more,  and  had  no  doubt  that  he 
had  come  over  to  look  in  upon  me 
again,  although  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  w’as  late  for  him  to  call. 

X  was  on  the  point  of  crying  out,  “I 
hear  you!”  when  I  perceived  from  the 
sounds  that  there  was  more  than  one 
person.  “Is  it  possible  that  Helen  has 
walked  over  with  him?”  I  thought. 

The  sounds  ceased  for  a  moment, 
and  I  heard  men’s  voices  speaking  in 


very  low  tones.  Then  something — a 
staff  or  a  gunstock — was  thrust  down 
through  the  snow  against  the  boards 
of  the  roof. 

A  sense  of  sudden  fear  possessed 
me.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  they 
were  probably  a  party  of  hunters  in 
search  of  shelter. -If  they  were  decent 
persons  and  in  distress,  I  might  feed 
them  and  allow  them  to  sleep  in  my 
cow  shed. 

All  this  passed  through  my  mind  in 
a  moment;  and  again  I  heard  the  staff 
or  gunstock  thrust  down  through  the 
snow. 

Mustering  my  courage  I  called  out, 
“Who’s  there  and  what  do  you  want?” 

A  moment  of  silence  followed  my 
hail;  then  again  I  heard  low  words; 
and  a  voice  called  down  to  me,  “Say. 
old  gal,  is  yer  husband  at  home?” 

Something  in  the  tone  of  the  speak¬ 
er’s  voice  gave  me  a  thrill  of  repulsion. 
I  felt  instinctively  that  the  men  were 
ruffians  of  the  worst  sort;  and  a  des¬ 
perate  determination  to  fight  to  the 
death  rather  than  let  them  in,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  me. 

Almost  before  I  knew  what  I  was 
doing,  I  had  Andrew’s  gun  in  my 
hands  and  was  bent  on  fighting.  At 
the  same  instant  an  idea  occurred  to 
me;  I  changed  my  tone  to  the  deepest 
bass  which  I  could  summon  from  my 
throat,  and  in  imitation  of  a  man’s 
voice,  croaked  out,  “Who  are  you?” 
What’s  your  business  here?” 

My  ruse  did  not  answer.  A  roar  of 
derisive  laughter  followed  my  effort, 
and  a  voice  cried; 

“Too  thin,  old  lady!  We  want  to 
come  in  and  get  warm.  We’re  travel- 
lin’  missionaries,  we  are,  an’  we’ve  got 
some  tracts  for  ye!  You  may  as  well 
show  us  in.  Where’s  yer  door,  any¬ 
way?” 

“You  can’t  come  in!”  I  said,  in  as 
firm  a  voice  as  I  could  muster.  “I 
warn  you  to  go  away.” 

They  laughed  brutally.  “We’ll  see 
about  that!”  one  exclaimed.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  thrust  down  heavily  through 
the  snow  again. 

I  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  utter 
another  word.  A  feeling  of  despera¬ 
tion  nerved  me.  I  pulled  back  the  ham¬ 
mer  of  the  carbine,  and  holding  the 
piece  out  at  arms’  length,  and  with 
the  barrel  pointing  upwards  toward 
the  roof,  discharged  it. 

It  jumped  downward  from  my  hands 
and  the  stock  struck  the  floor.  I  was 
nearly  deafened. 


November  is  a  quiet  interlude, 

A  time  of  rest  between  the  summer  sun 
And  winter  snow,  Tho  fields  lie  fallow 
new. 

The  harvest  over,  winter  net  begun. 

The  weary  lend,  the  tired  heart,  re¬ 
member: 

This  is  the  time  of  rest.  This  is  November. 


The  cabin  was  filled  with  powder 

smoke.  The  bullet  no  doubt  passed 

through  the  board  and  the  snow,  and 

how  closely  it  passed  to  their  bodie.s 

I  do  not  know. 

\ 

They  withdrew  hastily  from  the  roof. 
At  a  little  distance  they  stopped  and 
relieved  their  feelings  by  an  outburst 
of  shouting. 

I  pulled  open  the  door  into  the  cov¬ 
ered  way,  worked  the  lever  of  the  car¬ 
bine  as  Andrew  had  shown  me,  and 
then  pushing  the  barrel  out  through 
the  snow,  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  shouts  came,  discharged  it  again. 
It  recoiled  violently,  possibly  from 
snow  getting  in  the  muzzle;  but  I 
worked  it,  and  fired  again  and  again. 

I  know  now  how  soldiers  feel  in 
battle;  it  is  a  savage  spirit  that  seems 
to  rouse  like  a  wild  beast  in  its  lair. 
I  ran  back  and  thrust  more  cartridges 
into  the  magazine,  filled  it  full,  and 
then  stood  at  the  door  and  listened.  I 
expected  that  they  would  attack  me. 
and  I  meant  to  shoot  in  the  direction 
of  any  sound  I  heard. 

But  I  heard  nothing  further  from 
them.  I  now  noticed  that  my  wrists 
were  covered  with  blood  where,  from 
the  recoil  of  the  carbine,  the  piece  of 
iron  around  the  trigger  had  scraped 
the  skin  from  my  hands.  It  was  not  till 
toward  morning  that  I  became  calm 
enough  to  retire  and  fall  asleep. 

I  was  somewhat  amazed  at  my  own 
performance,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  a 
little  ashamed  of  it.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  that  I  had  made  a  very  brave 
or  womanly  defense;  and  yet,  as  it 
turned  out,  I  no  doubt  did  the  best 
thing  possible. 

Toward  evening  the  following  day 
I  again  heard  snowshoes,  and  this 
time  Andrew  called,  in  haste  and  ex¬ 
citement,  to  get  his  gun. 

A  sheriff  and  party  of  eight  men 
had  reached  his  home,  and  summoned 
him  to  accompany  them  in  pursuit  of 
four  train  robbers  who  had  boarded  an 
express  car,  fifty  miles  to  the  south¬ 
eastward  of  us,  killing  the  messenger 
and  a  brakeman.  The  sheriff  was 
tracking  them. 

“And  they  passed  right  close  by 
your  cabin  here!”  Andrew  continued. 

“Yes,”  said  I.  “They  called,  or  tried 
to  call,  on  me.” 

I  pointed  to  the  powder-blackened 
boards  of  my  ceiling.  “I  made  free  use 
of  your  gun,  Andrew,  and  you  will  find 
year  cartridges  four  short,”  I  said. 

“Well,  well!”  he  exclaimed,  in  as¬ 
tonishment.  “Did  you  hit  any  of 
them  ?” 

“I  don’t  suppose  I  did.  I  hope  not,” 
I  replied. 

“Hope  not!”  he  cried.  “If  only  you 
had  stopped  all  four  of  them,  it  would 
have  been  the  best  job  of  the  winter. 
I’ll  bring  the  gun  back  to  you  soon,” 
he  added,  climbing  out  to  set  off. 

“But  what  about  Helen?”  I  called. 
“What  will  she  do  while  you  are 
gone?”  , 

“Oh,  I  shall  not  be  gone  more  than 
thirty-six  hours,”  he  said.  “I  wanted 
her  to  come  over  here,  but  the  snow 
is  too  deep.  So  she  is  going  to  stay  at 
our  house.” 

I  was  anxious  for  Helen’s  sake  all 
that  night,  the  rrext  day  and  the  next, 
for  I  could  imagine  how  she  would 
count  the  slow  hours.  If  I  did  not  hear 
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from  her  that  evening,  I  resolved  to 
go  to  her  cabin  somehow  the  following 
forenoon,  if  I  had  to  crawl  over  the 
drifts. 

But  toward  sunset  of  the  second  day 
Andrew  came  back  to  leave  his  gun 
with  me.  He  appeared  greatly  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  I  noticed  that  his  face  had  a 
gray,  pinched  expression. 

“Bad  luck,”  said  he,  wearily.  “No 
luck  at  all.  We  ought  never  to  have 
started  with  only  ten  men.” 

I  made  him  come  in  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  while  I  prepared  a  cup  of  coffee 
for  him,  and  he  told  me  that  the  posse 
had  found  the  robbers  entrenched 
within  a  log  hut  in  the  valley  of  a 
creek. 

“It  will  take  a  hundred  men  to  get 
them  out  of  it,”  he  continued.  “In  their 
first  volley  at  us  they  broke  the  sher¬ 
iff’s  arm,  and  killed  another  of  our 
party  in  his  tracks.  They  laughed  at 
us,  and  called  out  that  they  wouldn’t 
fire  again,  we  looked  so  cold  and 
hungry!  We  were  glad  to  take  them 
at  their  word,  and  get  away.  They 


were  so  well  fortified  that  we  couldn’t 
touch  them.  They  gave  us  all  sorts  of 
chaff,  and  one  of  them  shouted,  “Tell 
that  wild  woman  back  your  way  that 
we  will  see  her  later!” 

“That  was  you,  I  suppose,”  Andrew 
added.  “But  you  needn’t  be  afraid.  Our 
fellows  have  gone  back  to  raise  a  big 
party  and  get  soldiers,  if  need  be.  We 
will  have  them  yet!” 

I  bade  him  go  home  to  Helen,  and 
tell  her  to  give  him  a  thorough  sweat 
that  evening,  for  I  saw  that  he  had 
taken  a  severe  cold. 

I  kept  the  carbine  loaded  and  at 
hand,  and  when,  toward  evening  of  the 
second  day  after,  I  heard  a  faint  noise 
on  the  snow  outside,  I  seized  it  prompt¬ 
ly.  I  feared  the  train  robbers  might 
make  good  their  threat  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  me. 

But  instead  of  robbers  it  was  Helen. 
A  moment  after  I  heard  her  call  to  me, 
and  ran  to  show  her  the  entrance  into 
my  covered  way. 

“You  dear  girl!”  I  cried.  “What  is 
the  matter?” 

“O  Lottie!”  she  faltered.  “Andrew  is 
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Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona.  From  the 
moment  we  board  our  train  and  start 
westward,  we’ll  have  one  happy  experi¬ 
ence  after  another.  First,  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other  (and  that 
doesn’t  take  long!)  And  how  we’ll  en¬ 
joy  those  marvelous  Northern  Pacific 
meals  as  we  roll  smoothly  across  the 
great  western  plains  and  travel  through 
the  magnificent  snow-capped  Rockies; 
and  then  our  visits  to  the  beautiful 
West  Coast  cities  of  Seattle  and  Port¬ 
land,  where  we’ll  have  a  long-to-be 
remembered'  motor  trip  along  the 
famous  Columbia  River  Highway — one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  outstanding 
trips  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

From  Portland  we  wend  our  way 
southward  to  sunny  California,  stop¬ 
ping  first  at  historic  San  Francisco 
for  a  3-day  stay  at  a 'fine  hotel  and 
fascinating  sightseeing,  including  the 
fun  of  a  cruise  on  beautiful  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay,  giving  us  close-up  views  of 
the  Golden  Gate  and  Oakland  bridges, 
Alcatraz,  Treasure  Island,  and  other 
famous  places.  When  we  leave  San 
Francisco,  we’ll  set  off  for  a  leisurely 
three-day  motor  trip,  with  overnight 
stops  at  two  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
historic  cities  in  California — the  cities 
of  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara.  En- 
route  we’ll  visit  Stanford  University, 
the  Santa  Cruz  County  Grove  of  giant 
redwoods,  the  world  famous  Seventeen 
Mile  Drive,  and  Caimel-by-the-Sea. 

Then  on  to  Los  Angeles,  where  we’ll 
have  three  nights  in  another  be^tiful 
hotel.  While  there,  we’ll  visit  Hollywood 
and  Beverly  Hills,  viewing  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  radio  studios  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  homes  of  movie  stars;  also,  the  Will 
Rogers  estate,  Santa  Monica,  Angelus 
Temple,  and  the  world  famous  Farm¬ 
ers  Market,  one  of  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  places  imaginable.  From  Los  An¬ 
geles  we  go  to  Coronado  Beach  to  stay 
for  three  days  at  the  glamorous  Hotel 
Del  Coronado.  Its  exotic,  flowered 
patio,  the  big  swimming  pool,  the  de¬ 


licious  meals  and  charming  rooms  are 
some  of  the  things  yt)u  will  long  re¬ 
member.  While  there  we’ll  visit  San 
Diego  and  Tijuana  in  Mexico. 

Next,  on  to  Riverside,  California, 
where  we’ll  stay  overnight  at  Mission 
Inn,  that  world-renowned  and  fascin¬ 
ating  hotel  which  is  such  a  favorite  of 
all  American  Agriculturist  tour  parties. 
Our  last  stop  will  be  at  the  Grand 
Canyon.  We’ll  be  there  all  day  to  feast 
our  eyes  on  this  the  world’s  greatest 
natural  wonder.  Then  home  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  via  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

We  believe  that  this  will  be  a  trip 
you  will  long  cherish  in  your  memory 
— one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  plan¬ 
ned  for  your  pleasure,  decide  now  to 
come  with  us.  At  the  end  of  this  story 
is  a  coupon  for  you  to  fill  out  and  mail 
to  us.  It  will  bring  you  the  complete 
itinerary  as  soon  as  we  can  get  it 
printed.  It  will  contain  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  the  exact  price  of  the  “all  ex¬ 
pense”  ticket  from  your  location.  Its 
reasonableness  will  surprise  you. 

Everyone  dreams  of  taking  a  really 
wonderful  trip  some  day,  but  too  often 
time  goes  by  and  the  dream  is  never 
fulfilled.  If  you  and  your  wife  have 
been  promising  yourselves  a  vacation 
like  this  one,  we  urge  you  to  decide 
now  to  come  with  us.  Make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  have  someone  look  after 
things  while  you’re  away,  and  give 
yourselves  an  experience  you’ll  never 
forget — a  trip  free  from  all  worries 
and  travel  details,  filled  with  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  thrilling  sightseeing,  and,  best 
of  all,  in  the  company  of  folks  you’ll 
enjoy,  and  hate  to  part  with  when  the 
tour  ends.  You’ll  always  be  glad  you 
went,  and  you’ll  find  that  you  will  keep 
the  friends  you  make. 

Again  we  urge — if  you  want  to  come 
on  this  trip,  don’t  put  off  writing  to  us. 
The  demand  for  reservations  is  sure  to 
be  very  great,  just  as  it  was  for  our 
tour  last  February,  and  we  are  limited 
in  the  number  we  can  take. 
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quite  sick.  Do  you  suppose  we  can  get 
a  doctor?” 

“I’ll  go  back  with  you,  and  we  will 
see  what  we  can  do,”  said  I.  I  drew  the 
snowy,  tired  little  woman  inside  while 
I  fed  my  cow  and  made  hasty  prepara¬ 
tions  to  leave. 

“He  is  feverish  and  badly  pressed 
for  breath,”^she  told  me.  “Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  pneumonia?” 

I  had  no  medicines  save  a  bottle  of 
ipecac  and  a  box  of  mustard.  We  took 
these  and  set  off  at  once.  Helen  had 
tried  to  walk  on  Andrew’s  snowshoes, 
but  after  many  mishaps  with  them, 
had  stood  them  up  in  the  snow,  and 
come  on  in  the  snowshoe  tracks  which 
Andrew  had  made  while  going  to  and 
from  my  place.  We  did  not  break 
through  these  old  tracks  as  badly  as 
one  might  have  supposed,  but  got  on 
quite  rapidly,  and  picking  up  the  re¬ 
jected  snowshoes,  reached  their  cabin 
in  the  dusk. 

Andrew  was  ,  sitting  up  by  the  stove, 
and  I  found  that  he  had  been  much 
opposed  to  Helen’s  going  for  me. 
“Why,  it  is  only  a  bad  cold,”  he  said  to 
me.  “I  didn’t  mean  that  she  should  go, 
but  she  slipped  out  before  I  knew  it. 

“I’m  going  after  those  robbers  again 
tomorrow,  when  the  big  party  comes 
along,”  he  continued. 

I  noticed  that  his  flesh  was  very 
hot,  that  his  breath  came  rapidly,  and 
that  he  frequently  coughed  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  abrupt,  harsh  manner.  I  re¬ 
solved,  if  he  continued  to  get  worse, 
to  make  an  effort  to  send,  or  else  go 
myself,  for  a  physician  the  following 
morning. 

At  any  rate  I  could  probably  reach 
our  Norwegian  friends  on  snowshoes — 
the  distance  was  only  about  three 
miles — and  induce  the  man  to  make 
the  trip  for  us. 

Whether  or  not  the  physician  could 


be  prevailed  on  to  come  out  to  us  was 
a  little  uncertain,  but  I  hoped  that  he 
would  come,  if  the  weather  held  fair. 

We  induced  Andrew  to  put 'his  feet 
in  a  pail  of  very  warm  water,  with 
mustard  in  it,  and  we  prepared  a  mus¬ 
tard  draught  for  his  chest.  He  was 
presently  sent  to  bed,  buried  under 
blankets,  and  tucked  in  with  three  hot 
fiatirons  and  two  hot  water  bottles. 

But  he  could  not  lie  down.  At  first 
we  thought  it  obstinacy,  for  he 
laughed  at  us  a  little;  but  I  soon  saw 
that  he  could  not  breathe  while  lying 
down.  So  we  let  him  sit  up  in  bed, 
bolstered  with  pillows,  and  covered 
him  in  as  best  we  could  with  the 
clothes. 

I  noticed  that  an  asthmatic,  wheez¬ 
ing  sound  issued  from  his  throat  or 
lungs.  Still,  neither  Helen  nor  I  real¬ 
ized  that  he  was  dangerously  ill. 

About  eleven  o’clock,  while  Helen 
had  gone  out  of  the  room  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  Andrew  said  to  me: 

“Now  Lottie,  if  anything  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  me  while  I’m  off  with  the  party 
aft#r  those  scamps,  I  want  you  and 
Helen  to  live  together,  just  as  you  did 
before  I  came,  and  have  my  things 
here  between  you.  ’Twas  too  bad  of  me 
ever  to  separate  you  from  her.  I  knew 
it  all  the  time.  You’ll  never  forgive  me 
for  it  in  the  world.” 

I  protested  that  I  had  already  for¬ 
given  him. 

“No,  you  never  will,”  he  said,  ab¬ 
sently. 

I  cannot  narrate  the  sad  scenes 
which  followed  that  night.  Nothing 
which  Helen  or  I  could  do  availed  to 
help  her  unfortunate  husband.  He  sank 
rapidly  and  fainted,  and  the  breath  did 
not  return  to  his  lungs. 

Helen  could  not  comprehend  it.  I  had 
to  take  her  hands  and  tell  her  the 
crushing  truth:  “Helen,  he  is  dead!” 

(To  be  continued) 
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woodchuck  in  the  home  freezer  is  worth 
two  in  the  field.  I  won’t  arg'ue  with  him 
there.  Mr.  Neal  writes: 

“Your  October  1  Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff  contained  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bruce  Scudder  of  Sunshine  Valley 
Farm,  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y.,  regarding 
woodchucks. 

“If  Mr.  ^  Scudder  would  dress  and 
freeze  those  ’chucks  and  offer  them  for 
sale  to  A&P  stores,  or  some  large  meat 
concern,  or  perhaps  even  ca*n  the  meat, 
he  should  make  a  lot  of  cash  with 
them.  Many  people  would  rather  buy 
them  than  rabbit,  which  is  selling  in 
St.  Petersburg  at  97c  per  pound  and 
scarce  at  that. 

“I  would  buy  one  a  month  the  year 
around  for  my  wife  and  myself,  as  we 
prefer  them  to  chicken  or  duck.” 

— Walter  C.  Neal,  Pine  Island,  N.  Y., 
and  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

One  of  the  exciting  things  about 
freezing  is  that  every  home  freezer 
owner  becomes  in  a  way  an  experi¬ 
menter,  and  the  whole  family  can  be 
counted  on  to  contribute  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions. 

One  correspondent  wants  to  know 
why  his  string  beans  always  seem  to 
come  out  soft  and  mushy  after  they 
have  been  frozen  and  stored.  Another 
tells  of  just  throwing  a  few  cars  of 
corn,  still  in  the  husks,  into  the  freezer 
immediately  after  they  were  picked.  He 
declares  the  cooked  product  was  by 
far  the  best  frozen  corn  he  has  ever 
eaten. 

Mrs.  Emma  Wildey  of  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.,  appears  to  have  gone  quite  far 
in  developing  a  system  for  processing 
food  for  freezing  with  the  use  of  the 
minimum  amount  of  water.  She  writes: 

“We  were  very  interested  in  your 
freezer  article  in  the  September  17 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist.  We 
are  the  owners  of  a  home  freezer,  and 
Vv'hen  it  was  first  purchased  we  read 
all  the  articles  on  the  proper  way  to 
freeze  food.  To  me  it  seemed  that  most 
of  the  vitamins  were  lost  down  the 
drain  by  using  so  much  water.  So  we 
went  against  all  the  rules  I  had  ever 
read  on  freezing.  Instead  of  following 
directions,  I  experimented  by  steaming 
vegetables  in  a  pressure  cooker.  I  then 
allowed  them  to  cool  without  water, 
and  when  they  were  lukewarm  I  placed 
them  in  the  ice  trap  of  my  refrigerator 
for  a  few  minutes  to  chill  them.  Then 
I  packed  them  for  the  freezer.  Corn, 
string  beans,  beets,  etc.,  never  were 
put  in  water  or  on  ice,  but  peas 
and  lima  beans  were  found  to  cool 
much  faster  with  a  few  ice  cubes.  I 
have  followed  this  method  for  two 
years  with  great  success.  I  was  very 
happy  to  hear  someone  else  was  fol¬ 
lowing  this  method,  too,  because  so  far 
as  I  could  learn  I  was  the  only  one 
around  here  who  was  preparing  vege¬ 
tables  this  way  and  I  had  never  read 
of  anyone  else  doing  it.” 


The  picture  at  right  shows 
Jack  Conner  putting  the 
teat  cups  on  a  Brown  Swiss 
heifer  in  the  homemade 
elevated  milking  stall  in¬ 
stallation  at  Sunnygables. 
There  are  two  stalls  on 
each  side  of  the  pit  in 
which  Jack  works.  The 
teat  cups,  attached  to  a 
pipe  on  the  ceiling  which 
carries  the  milk  to  the 
milk  house,  swing  from 
side  to  side.  Hot  and  cold 
water  is  piped  into  the  pit, 
and  the  grain  which  the 
cows  are  fed  while  being 
milked  is  kept  in  the  can 
shown  in  the  rear. 


— Photos  by  C.  Hadley  Smith 


This  picture  was  taken  on  September 
23,  1949.  It  shows  a  part  of  Jack  Conner's 
Brown  Swiss  herd  at  Sunnygables  on  lux¬ 
urious  winter  barley  pasture,  which  was 
brought  to  this  stage  of  development  in 
approximately  three  weeks.  The  ground 
was  so  hard  and  dry  the  latter  part  of 
-August  that  it  was  necessary  to  irrigate  it 
before  it  could  be  plowed. 

The  piece  to  the  left  of  the  cows  was 
grazed  off  and  given  some  nitrogen  ferti¬ 
lizer  through  the  irrigation  system.  It  had 
started  to  grow  back  when  the  picture 
was  taken  and  was  ready  for  grazing 
again  about  two  weeks  after  it  was  first 
grazed  off. 


beginning  to  wonder,  therefore,  if  one 
reason  we  have  difficulty  getting  cows 
bred  to  freshen  in  the  fall  doesn’t  trace 
directly  to  the  quality  of  their  late  fall 
grazing  and  the  roughage  they  are  fed 
when  they  go  into  the  barn. 

Some  of  us  in  the  Inlet  Valley  are 
trying  to  hedge  this  situation  by  hav¬ 
ing  rye  to  graze  in  November,  and  bj'’ 
having  some  early-cut  grass  silage  and 
early-cut  hay  to  feed  during  December 
and  January  when  we  want  to  get  a  lot 
of  cows  fresh. 


RFD  MAIL 

Woodchucks  and  farm  freezing  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  good  many 
letters  from  readers  of  this  page.  One 
of  our  correspondents,  Walter  C.  Neal 
of  Pine  Island,  N.  Y.,  implies  that  a 


Kernels,  Screenings 

cV  Chaff  Wtu  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


RY  as  I  MAY  to  think  more 
about  the  public  problems  of 
agriculture  and  concern  my¬ 
self  less  with  the  practical 
problems  of  the  farms  in 
which  I  am  interested,  I  just  don’t 
succeed. 

A  Separai<>  World 

When  I  am  around  with  fellows  who 
work  for  government  agencies  or  farm 
organizations,  I  can  get  real  hopped  up 
about  the  Brannan  Plan,  the  Anderson 
Bill  or  a  parity  formula,  but  let  me  get 
away  from  these  birds  for  a  few  hours 
and  I  find  myself  thinking  about  the 
more  realistic  problems  of  farm  man¬ 
agement.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if 
my  mind  doesn’t  work  about  the  way 
most  farmers’  minds  work  at  that. 

We  have  an  academic  interest  in 
national '  farm  programs,  agricultural 
politics,  the  tax-supported  activities 
which  operate  in  the  agricultural  field, 
and  in '  farm  organizations,  but  when 
the  chips  are  down  what  really  con¬ 
cerns  us  is  how  ivell  our  cows  are 
milking,  whether  our  farm  work  is 
getting  done  on  time,  and  when  the 
newest  poultry  disease  will  hit  our  lay¬ 
ing  flock. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  conclusions, 
it’s  probably  a  very  lucky  thing  for 
consumers  that  most  farmers  are  still 
dairymen  and  poultrymen  and  crop 
men  at  heart,  rather  than  farm  poli¬ 
ticians  or  even  farm  statesmen.  The 
intense  interest  of  farmers  in  practical 
farm  operations  instead  of  farm  poli¬ 
tics  is  really  what  keeps  consumers 
eating. 

(Edifor’.s  Note:  While  agreeing  exactly 
vidj  wliat  Ed  has  just  written  about 
••'•eryday  farm  problems,  it  should  bo 
added  that  the  public  problems  are  just 
as  important.  If  we  farmers  and  other 
good  citizens  don’t  take  time  to  think 
about  public  problems,  to  support  our 
organizations,  to  attend  and  take  part  in 
meetings  and  to  vote,  the  time  is  coming 
when  someone  else  will  be  telling  us  what 


we  can  and  can’t  do  on  our  own  farms 
and  in  our  business.  Ed  Eastman.) 

Silage  Spoilage 

For  example,  right  now  it  is  of  real 
interest  to  all  of  us  in  the  Inlet  Valley 
to  know  that  three  silos  filled  with 
grass  silage  early  in  the  summer  and 
sealed  off  with  sulphur  dioxide  gas  have 
recently  been  opened.  They  showed  a 
very  minimum  of  spoilage. 

,  Last  spring  some  of  the  college  men 
were  around  warning  us  that  this 
method  of  sealing  off  a  silo  should  be 
used  with  caution.  They  said  there 
weren’t  enough  tests  to  prove  it.  They 
were  idght  from  their  point  of  view, 
but  some  of  us  went  ahead  anyway  and 
the  results  we  are  getting  are  quite 
encouraging. 

The  silos  we  have  opened  in  the 
valley  this  fall  have  quite  uniformly 
had  a  spoilage  six  to  eight  inches  deep 
in  the  middle  of  the  silo  and  ten  to 
twelve  inches  deep  along  the  walls.  If 
we  can  hold  spoilage  down  to  this 
amount  in  any  silo,  any  time,  any¬ 
where,  it’s  an  improvement  over  what 
we  used  to  get.  Next  year,  if  we  can 
get  the  sulphur  dioxide  gas,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  will  use  it  again. 

Fall  Breeding 

The  way  most  hay  and  most  grass 
silage  is  stored,  the  early  cut  highest 
quality  stuff  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mows  or  silos.  This  means  that  it  is 
not  fed  until  spring.  I  used  to  think 
that  this  was  a  good  thing,  because  if 
there  is  any  time  a  heifer  or  cow — to 
say  nothing  of  a  bull — needs  a  shot  of 
high  carotene,  high  protein,  low  fiber 
forage,  it  is  after  the  animal  has  been 
confined  in  the  barn  for  months  witliout 
exercise  or  sunshine. 

As  the  years  go  on,  however,  1  am 
convinced  that  something  happens  to 
our  fall  grass  which  makes  it  totally 
unlike  early  spring  grass  in  feeding 
quality,  and  we  all  know  that  late-cut 
liay  does  not  have  what  it  takes.  I  am 
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I  CORN:  “Acres  of  Gold”  is  a 
booklet  which  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  It  gives  the  latest  information 
on  DeKALB  CORN  varieties  adapt¬ 
ed  to  this  area — also  a  brief  pre¬ 
view  of  DeKalb  chix.  Drop  a  card 
to  Glenn  Heefner,  Canandaigua, 
N,  Y. 

COMBINE  MILKER:  New  ideas 
in  milking  are  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front  whereby  cows  are  brought 
to  the  milker  rather  than  taking  the 
milker  to  the  cow.  By  filling  out 
the  coupon  on  the  back  page  of  the 
October  1  issue  and  mailing  it  to 
the  DeLAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y., 
you  can  get  d«>toiled  information. 

ORCHARD  SPRAYER:  “Mist  o- 

Matic”  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
line  of  orchard  sprayers  made  by 
the  AERO-MIST  SPRAYER  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Greenfield,  Mass.  Its  200- 
gallon  tank  is  mounted  on  a  trailer, 
and  the  machine  delivers  an  unusu¬ 
ally  fine  spray  to  give  excellent 
coverage. 

ELEVATOR:  The  new  idea  Di¬ 
vision  of  AVCO  MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION  recently  introduced 
on  all-purpose  elevator  in  two 
models,  one  of  which  was  designed 
with  the  small  farmer  specifically 
in  mind.  Without  adjustment,  either 
model  can  handle  ear  corn,  small 
grains,  bales,  small  crates  or  bags. 

WARM  PIPES:  A  new  electric¬ 
ally  heated  cable  and  insulation 
unit  to  prevent  freezing  of  exposed 
water  pipes  is  available  from  the 
GRO-QUICK  COMPANY,  340  W. 
Huron  Street,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 

REMODELING:  'Better  Farm 

Living  with  Upson  Panels”  is  the 
title  of  an  8-page  circular  which  is 
available  from  THE  UPSON  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.  The  sub¬ 
title  of  the  pamphlet  is  ”101  Prac¬ 
tical  Ways  to  Build,  Remodel,  Mo¬ 
dernize,  Repair.” 

EGG  CANDLER:  An  egg  candler 
that  embodies  several  unusual  fea¬ 
tures  is  now  on  the  market  gener¬ 
ally  ;  it  is  called  the  FOCALITE  and 
was  the  invention  of  E.  S.  Hilton, 
a  Massachusetts  poultryman  and  in¬ 
ventor.  Using  a  10-watt  bulb  with 
a  special  reflector,  which  provides 
the  light  of  60  watts,  the  candler 
has  been  available  in  a  limited  way 
for  several  years ;  it  will  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  quantity  by  the  E.  S. 
HILTON  COMPANY  of  243  Broad¬ 
way,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


!*•  W.  Litchfield,  left,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  and  C.  R.  Ewing, 
veteran  employee  with  33  years 
with  the  Company,  remove  the  475 
millionth  pneumatic  tire  made  by 
Goodyear. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

K  ACTIOI% 

IVABS  THIEVES 

“Last  week  1  caught  a  man  and 
woman  from  Long  Island  stealing  po¬ 
tatoes  from  one  of  my  fields.  A  State 
Trooper  was  in  the  vicinity  and  he 
arrested  them  and  found  the  potatoes 
in  their  car.  He  took  them  before  a 
Justice  in  Richfield  Springs,  and  they 
pleaded  guilty.  The  Justice  fined  them 
$20  and  20  days  in  jail,  but  suspended 
sentence  providing  they  paid  me  for 
the  potatoes. 

“I  have  an  American  Agriculturist 
Protective  Service  Bureau  sign  on  my 
barn,  and  have  heard  that  you  pay  $25 
reward  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  anyone  steal¬ 
ing  from  farms  posted  with  this  sign. 
Am  I  eligible  for  this  reward?” 

Both  the  subscriber,  Sherwood  Tuthill 
of  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  the  State 
Police  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
quick  action  in  bringing  these  thieves 
to  justice.  However,  the  reward  offered 
is  in  connection  with  chicken  or  cattle 
stealing  only,  and  does  not  apply  to  other 
property.  Also,  the  thief  or  thieves  must 
actually  serve  at  least  thirty  days  in  jail. 
We  are  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Tuthill  is  not 
eligible  for  the  reward,  but  know  he  must 
derive  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from 
his  part  in  this  episode. 

—  A. A.  — 

TROOPERS  ALERT  ON 
RARN  PAINTING  RACKET 

We  have  carried  warnings  before  in 
this  column  in  connection  with  the 
barn  painting  racket.  Outfits  usually 
travel  with  pick-up  trucks  having  out- 
of-state  licenses,  and  live  in  trailers  at 
tourist  courts.  They  work  one  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  then  move  on  to  another, 
usually  using  different  names  to  make 
it  more  difficult  to  trace  them. 

The  paint  shown  to  the  customer  is 
a  good-quality  paint;  but  when  doing 
the  job,  cans  are  switched  and  a  mix¬ 
ture  is  put  on  that  often  washes  off 
after  a  few  rains.  We  have  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  from  readers  recently 
and  thought  it  well  to  call  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  New  York  State 
Troopers.  Following  is  the  answer  we 
received : 

“You  may  recall  that  under  date  of 
October  13,  1947,  Mr.  H.  L.  Cosline,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  your  publication,  wrote 
us  concerning  the  perpetrating  of  the 
racket  on  one  of  your  subscribers.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  continued  to  furnish 
information  to  the  Radio  Bureau  con¬ 
nected  with  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  bulletins  have  been  issued 
to  radio  stations  attempting  to  inform 
the  public  concerning  this.  We  have  im¬ 
mediately  investigated  any  cases  which 
were  reported  to  us.  We  suggest  again 
that  if  any  of  your  subscribers  believe 
they  have  been  victimized,  they  report  the 
matter  immediately  to  the  local  police  or 
nearest  State  Police  station.” 

— George  M.  Searle,  Deputy, 
New  York  State  Troopers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


—  A.A.  — 

”NO  CHECKS” 

I  have  a  post  card  from  an  outfit  in 
another  state  asking  me  if  I  wanted 
forest  patrol  work  on  a  commission  basis, 
either  full  or  part  time,  in  my  own 
county.  If  so,  I  was  asked  to  send  them  a 
dollar  postage  fee  and  a  $5  deposit  on  a 
badge.  Have  you  any  information  about 
this  concern? 

No,  we  have  no  information,  but  we 
are  making  an  investigation.  In  the 
meantime,  hang  onto  your  money.  We 
can  see  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
be  expected  to  spend  $6  as  a  prerequi¬ 
site  for  getting  a  job. 

Incidentally,  our  subscriber  sent  us 
the  post  card  he  mentioned.  Among 
other  things,  it  says,  “No  checks.”  It 
might  be  that  the  gentleman  doesn’t 
want  checks  because  he  would  have  to 
sign  his  name  to  them  as  an  endorse¬ 
ment! 
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NOTICE  OF  ACCIDENT 

OUR  SON,  RAYMOND  E.  DECKER,  KILLED  INSTANTLY 
4:30  P.  M.,  FEBRUARY  15.  PLEASE  ADVISE  REGARD- 
l.NG  FILING  CLAIM  UNDER  IIIS  POLICY. 

ELMER  DECKER 


Ollaim  No.  K-175820._-  Pa. 


Qlljwk  Nn. 


Nortli  Am^rtran  Arrtbfttt  Smmmtt  (Eomjiattg 
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to 

tljr  nr&pr  nf  Irene  Decker  and  Elmer  Decker,  Mother, 


and  Father  of  Raymond  E.  Decker,  deceased 
One  Thousand,  Fifty  and  OO/lOO-  -----  ------ 


.Sollara 


PAYABLE  THROUGH 

LA  Salle  national  Bank 

2-e2  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  2-62 

Foum  47a-MP 
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Dalton,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs, 

We  wish  to  thank  the  North  American  Ac¬ 
cident  Insurance  Co.  for  the  check  of  one 
thousand  and  fifty  dollars — $1050.00  paid  for 
the  death  of  our  son  Raymond,  who  lost  his 
life  in  an  auto  accident.  For  promptness, 
simplicity  and  courtesy  in  payment  of  claim 
your  company  is  outstanding. 

Elmer  Decker 
Irene  Decker 


I 
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North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 


N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Many  come  and  all  are  chdsen 


Nutrition  is  oar  business— and  yours 


Our  Marketing 
Services 
Benefit  YOU ! 


In  your  business  of  produc¬ 
ing  livestock,  it  is  necessary  to  work  hard 
and  be  a  good  manager  if  you  are  to  come 
out  with  money  ahead  on  your  operations. 
You  plan  the  best  pasture  and  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  number  of  head  you  intend  to 
carry.  Operating  costs  are  kept  down  by  full 
utihzation  of  labor  and  the  proper  use  and 
care  of  machinery  and  equipment. 

We  have  similar  problems  at  Swift — keep¬ 
ing  operating  costs  down  in  processing  plants 
and  sales  units.  Not  only  must  we  be  effi¬ 
cient  in  the  processing  and  distributing  of 
our  products.  We  must  also  turn  every  waste 
product  into  something  of  value — "use  every¬ 
thing  but  the  squeal.”  Swift  research  scien¬ 
tists  develop  new  products,  find  new  uses  for 
others.  Our  home  economists  experiment 
with  all  meat  products.  They  pass  informa¬ 
tion  to  home  makers  which  aids  in  cooking 
methods.  Swift  sales  people  use  effective 
merchandising  campaigns  to  stimulate  de¬ 
mand  for  meat  products  .  .  .  and  to  assist 
retail  meat  dealers  in  selling  more  meat. 

In  order  best  to  serve  producers  of  live¬ 
stock  and  consumers  of  meat,  we  must  be 
efficient.  Oin*  system  of  refrigeration  and 
marketing  makes  it  possible  to  transport 
meat  at  low  cost  to  areas  of  the  United 
States  which  cannot  produce  their  own  sup¬ 
ply.  It  is  the  same  marketing  system  that 
gives  you  the  benefit  of  a  nation-wide  market 
. .  .  and  thus  helps  increase  the  value  of 
yom  livestock. 


Vice  President, 
Swift  &  Company 


Quotes  of  the  Month 


"We  take  meat  on  the  table  for  granted.  But  it  re¬ 
quires  a  complex  and  highly  efficient  supply  service 
to  bring  it  to  us.” 

Industrial  News  Review 

"Livestock  contributes  to  soil  building  and  im¬ 
proved  land  use,  better  nutrition,  less  dependency 
on  foreign  outlets  for  a  market  for  grain  products, 
and  serves  as  a  cushion  against  food  shortages.” 

Robert  J.  Eggert,  Economist 

————Soda  Bill  Sez  ,  ,  . - 

The  feller  who  says,  "/  was  wrong,”  is 
making  progress — he’s  smarter  than  he  was 
yesterday. 

If  you  want  your  married  life  to  be  a  har¬ 
mony,  be  prepared  sometimes  to  play  second 
fiddle. 

It’s  short-sighted  to  be  long-winded. 


Mineral  for 
Dairy  Cattle 

C.  F.  Huffman,  Michigan  Ag. 
Experiment  Station 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 


C.  F.  Huffman 


For  growth,  reproduction  and 
milk  production,  dairy  cattle  require  a  dozen  min¬ 
eral  elements.  But  the  need  for  mineral  supple¬ 
ments,  however,  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
feed  (forage  or  concentrate) ,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
weather  conditions  during  the  growing  season. 
Roughages,  grains  and  grain  by-products  are  all 
usually  low  in  the  elements  found  in  common  salt, 
so  it’s  best  to  mix  1  per  cent  salt  with  the  grain, 
and  also  allow  free  access  to  salt. 

Dairy  cattle  seldom  need  a  supplement  supplying 
calcium,  since  as  a  general  rule  roughages  are  rich 
in  this  element.  On  the  other  hand,  roughages  are 
frequently  low  in  phosphorus.  Cattle  suffering  from 
a  mild  phosphorus  deficiency  may  show  an  abnor¬ 
mal  craving  for  things  such  as  wood  and  bones.  But 
in  marked  phosphorus  deficiency,  the  only  abnor¬ 
mal  symptom  is  a  reduced  feed  intake.  No  phos¬ 
phorus  supplement  is  needed  when  milking  cows 
are  fed  liberal  amounts  of  commercial  dairy  feeds; 
or  when  the  grain  mixture  contains  at  least  one- 
fifth  mill  feed  by-products,  or  protein  concentrates. 
When  legume  roughage  furnishes  the  principal 
source  of  protein,  allow  free  access  to  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  odorless  steamed  bone  meal  and  salt. 

Three  trace  mineral  elements — iodine,  cobalt, 
and  copper — are  needed  as  supplements  in  certain 
regions  of  the  United  States.  Consult  your  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  trace  mineral 
rficommendations. 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


Now,  by  road  and  rail,  the  meat  animals 
roll  to  market.  To  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis — to  Ft.  Worth,  and  Denver  and  Chi¬ 
cago — to  hundreds  of  other  markets.  But  no 
matter  whether  they  come  to  local  markets 
or  larger  central  markets — no  matter  in  how 
great  numbers — there  is  a  demand  and  a 
buyer  for  every  single  head. 

In  every  livestock  market,  there  is  keen 
buying  competition.  Omaha,  for  example, 
has  14  meat-packing  plants.  They  have  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  Omaha  yards.  They  bid  against 
one  another.  But  do  those  packer- buyers 
"have  it  all  their  own  way”?  Not  on  your 
life!  Last  year  buyers  for  meat  packers  in 
250  other  cities  bought  and  reshipped  almost 
Vs  of  Omaha’s  total  livestock  receipts.  Still 
another  800,000  head  were  bought  and 
shipped  out  again  to  farmers  and  feed  lot 
operators  in  27  states  .  .  .  You  bet  there’s  all 
kinds  of  competition — in  Omaha  and  every¬ 
where  else. 

In  that  intense  buying  competition  across 
the  nation.  Swift  &  Company  plays  its  part. 
Your  livestock  is  the  "raw  material”  which 
we  must  constantly  buy,  to  stay  in  business. 
One  place  or  another,  all  meat  packers  bid 
against  18,000  other  firms,  large  and  small, 
which  slaughter  livestock  commercially  in 
the  United  States. 

Making  a  market  for  your  animals  is  one 
of  the  many  links  between  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  and  meat  packers.  Your  animals  must 
be  "manufactured”  into  meat— transported 
to  the  places  where  the  meat-eating  millions 
of  people  Live — distributed  to  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  retail  stores  where  they  can 
buy  it  ...  In  all  of  these  activities,  vital  to 
your  business,  the  people  of  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  play  a  hard-working  part. 


u  R  CITY  COUSIN 

What  are  the  people  laughing  for? 
And  why  is  City  Cousin  sore? 

— He  went  for  food 
to  the  Feed  Store! 


OLD-FASHIONED  TURKEY  STUFFING 

(Yield:  5  cups) 


2  cups  chopped  onion 
2'/2  cups  diced  celery 
y%  cup  butter  or  margarine 
12  slices  white  bread 
%  tsp.  nutmeg 


Vh  tsp.  salt 
14  tsp.  pepper 
'/2  tsp.  poultry  seasoning 
1  egg 


Fry  onion  and  celery  in  butter  or  margarine  until  tender.  Toast  bread 
until  dry  and  golden  brown  In  a  slow  oven  (325°F.).  Soak  bread  in 
cold  water  until  soft.  Remove  bread  from  water  and  squeeze  until 
dry.  Tear  into  small  pieces  and  put  Into  bowl.  Add  onion,  celery, 
and  butter.  Sprinkle  with  seasonings  which  have  been  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  CombTne.  Add  slightly  beaten  egg  and  toss  together  with 
forks.  This  makes  a  moist  and  fluffy  dressing.  Stuff  bird  just  be¬ 
fore  roasting. 


SPREAD? 


If  a  steer  were  all  steak 

From  his  rump  to  his  head. 
Few  people  would  worry 

About  what’s  called  "spread.” 


Spread  is  the  difference 

’Tween  what’s  paid  for  a  steer 
And  meat  price  at  retail. 

Some  cuts  are  quite  dear. 

All  meat  cuts  are  sold 

At  so  much  for  each  pound: 
But  brisket  brings  in 

Much  less  than  the  round. 

Stew  beef  and  other  cuts 
Must  sell,  without  fail. 

And  often  bring  less  than 
The  meat  cost,  wholesale. 

In  figuring  "spread” 

And  what  each  of  us  makes. 

Be  sure  to  remember  .  .  . 

Your  steers  aren’t  all  steaks! 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


How  Xew  England’s  1949 
Paslnre  Winners  Did  It 


U.S.D.A.  Photo 


For  several  years,  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  grass  as  a  crop  for 
northeastern  farms  has  been  steadily  increasing.  There  is  still  much  room 
"  for  improvement,  and  one  thing  which  would  speed  up  that  improve¬ 
ment  is  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  a  top-notch  crop  of  grass  can  do  as  a 
feed  for  cows  whether  it  be  grazed,  put  up  as  grass  silage  or  used  as  dry  hay. 


how  these  top  farmers  feel  about  it.  The  winner,  Beverly  Rand,  had 
three  acres  of  Ladino  per  cow,  as  did  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Of 
course,  all  stands  were  not  solid  Ladino,  but  it  was  the  principal 
crop.  Sumner  Brown  of  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire,  had  the 
smallest  acreage  of  Ladino  per  cow,  .2,  but  he  led  the  ^roup  in  making 
maximum  use  of  Ladino.  He  had  only  5  acres  for  his  27  cows,  but  he 
had  that  divided  into  seven  plots,  and  with  heavy  fertilization  and  ir¬ 
rigating  three  times,  he  provided  practically  all  the  daytime  pasture 
his  cows  needed  during  the  summer. 


R  AY  WHITE,  too,  was  securing  maximum  feed  from  his  Ladino 
fields  by  irrigation  and  fertilization.  One  particular  achievement  by 
Mr.  White  on  this  score  was  the  fact  that  on  his  first  year’s  seeding 
he  was  getting  two  cuttings  for  grass  silage  or  hay  and  had  pastured 
the  third  growth  already  when  we  reached  his  place.  He  makes  a 

practice  of  seeding  down  as  early  as  possible, 
usually  in  February. 

These  men  know  that  heavy  fertilization 
pays,  for  they  averaged  1,443  pounds  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  per  animal  unit,  including  young  stock  (2 
heifers  equal  1  cow  or  1  animal  unit).  The  high¬ 
est  was  3,400  pounds  (Continued  on  page  10) 


WISH  every  farmer  could  have  had 
the  opportunity  that  I  had  as  one  of 
the  judges  to  see  the  top  18  pasture 
farm  units  in  New  England,  but  the 
story  of  how  these  men  secured  top  quality 
feed  and  were  tops  in  their  states  should  be 
convincing  evidence  to  most  everyone  that 
fertilization,  Ladino,  alfalfa  and  emergency 
pasture  crops  pay  off. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  drought 
eliminated  some  men  who  would  have  been 
among  the  tops;  that  some  of  this  year’s  win¬ 
ners  were  fortunate  in  having  a  little  more 
rain  than  some  others;  that  others  had  some 
lowland ;  and  that  irrigation  helped  three  men 
considerably.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  there  were 
several  men  up  at  the  top  who  had  none  of 
the  above  advantages,  notably  John  Holo- 
painen  and  Son  of  Hubbardston,  one  of  the 
three  Massachusetts  winners.  They  had  only 
one  rain  of  any  consequence  from  the  end 
of  May  until  we  arrived  on  August  19. 

T HE  group  averaged  2.7  acres  per  animal 
unit  in  feed  crops,  including  improved  pas¬ 
ture,  hay  and  silage.  The  highest  figure  was  4.7  by  Philip  Andrews 
and  Sons  of  Fryeburg  Center,  Maine,  and  the  lowest  was  1.1  by  Ray 
White  of  Acushnet,  Mass.  This  is  probably  what  we  should  expect, 
for  Ray  White  is  operating  a  large  herd  of  475  cows  in  a  high-cost 
area.  He  purchases  most  of  his  hay  and  most  of  his  replacements. 
However,  he  is  renovating  land  fast  (woodland  mainly)  and  soon 
hopes  to  produce  all  his  hay  and  raise  most  of  his  replacements.  An¬ 
drews  is  operating  in  an  area  where  land  values  are  lower  and  farming 
is  on  a  more  expansive  basis.  Speaking  of  purchasing  hay,  only  one 
other  farm  in  the  entire  group  had  insufficient  acreage  to  produce  the 
entire  winter  roughage  supply,  and  that  one  was  in  Rhode  Island. 

Rotational  grazing  was  practiced  on  every  one  of  the  eighteen 
farms.  Electric  fences  were  found  on  every  farm  to  subdivide  the 
larger  fields  into  the  right  size  units.  Each  man  had  at  least  10  fields 
which  he  used  some  time  during  the  season.  Reed  Brothers  of  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.  H.,  did  an  excellent  job  of  rotational  grazing  and  had  a  fine 
pasture  layout  permitting  maximum  efficiency  in  rotating  cows  and 
providing  shade  and  water.  They  had  a  lane  leading  from  the  barn  to 
a  good  Ladino-alfalfa  pasture  which  was  divided  into  seven  sections 
by  electric  fences.  All  fields  could  be  connected 
to  another  small  field  where  good  shade  and 
running  water  were  provided. 

Ladino  clover  makes  the  most  milk.  That’s 
what  the  18  green  pasture  winners  say  their 
cows  tell  them.  1.2  acres  Ladino  clover  per 
cow  for  all  18  farms  is  convincing  evidence  of 


Joe  Has  the 


The  Thrifty  Way  to  Grow  Big  Calves  is  with  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter 


JOE’S  calf  and  some  10,000  other  calves  in  G.L.F.  territory  had  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter 
for  their  breakfast  this  morning.  During  the  fifteen  years  since  the  Calf  Starter 
method  of  feeding  was  developed  at  Cornell,  experience  has  shown  there  is  no  better 
program  for  growing  big,  rugged  calves. 

Each  year  more  and  more  dairymen  are  adopting  this  low-cost,  time-saving  method 
of  feeding  which  helps  them  to: 


1.  Grow  Bigger  Calves — G.L.F.  Calf  Starter, 
together  with  high  quality  hay,  provides  the  best 
system  yet  developed  for  building  the  capacity 
for  roughage  and  the  big  frame  a  calf  needs  to 
become  a  good  milker.  Calf  Starter  is  rich  in  the 
bone-building  minerals — calcium  phosphate,  cal¬ 
cium  and  other  minerals — and  the  growth- 
promoting  vitamins  which  are  supplied  by  yeast. 
Vitamin  D,  alfalfa  meal  and  dried  skim  milk 
powder.  , 

2.  Cut  Feeding  Costs  and  Save  Labor — 200 

pounds  of  Calf  Starter  replaces  up  to  600  pounds 
of  the  milk  normally  required  to  raise  a  calf. 


This  means  a  substantial  saving  on  every  calf 
you  raise  on  the  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  program. 

The  tedious,  time-consuming  work  required  in 
pail  feeding  is  cut  to  a  minimum  by  using  the 
dry  mixture  in  place  of  milk.  There  is  less  chance 
of  disease,  too,  with  the  dry  method  of  feeding. 

HOW  TO  FEED  G.L.F.  CALF  STARTER 

Joe’s  idea  of  extending  a  friendly  hand  filled 
with  Calf  Starter  is  a  good  beginning  about  the 
time  the  calf  learns  to  drink  from  a  pail. 

G.L.F.  CALF  STARTER  is  appetizing  and 
easy  to  digest  and  the  calf  will  soon  develop  a 


liking  for  it.  From  then  on  all  you  need  to  do  is 
put  a  day’s  supply  of  Calf  Starter  in  the  feed  box 
each  morning.  AYhen  the. calf  is  three  weeks  old, 
supplement  the  Calf  Starter  \\’ith  a  generous 
supply  of  your  best  early-cut  legume  or  mixed 
hay  .  .  .  along  witli  plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water 
and  salt.  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  is  available  in  both 
pellet  and  meal  form  to  suit  your  needs.  Order 
your  supply  from  your  local  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  today. 


Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Exchange,  Inc., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Build  Bigger  Calves  and  Better 
Milkers  the  Low-Cost  Way  With 
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^Oiecu<^od 

By  EDMUND  NORTHRUP  MOOT 


George  Holiday  and  Son 


0  FAMILY  SIZE  hill  farm  in 
the  Leatherstocking  Coun¬ 
try  of  central  New  York 
State  is  not  unlike  a  medium 
small  land  unit  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  George 
Holiday  farm  outside  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  where  Fenimore  Cooper  immor- 


son  IS  not  forgotten  either,  because 
near  the  sap  house  you  will  find  a  stack 
of  odd  pieces  of  wood  from  weather¬ 
beaten  fences  and  diseased  sections  of 
the  raw  wood  pile.  Broken  posts  from 
replaced  fences  are  brought  from  the 
fence  lines  as  wagons  return  to  the 
barn,  empty,  when  spreading  any  of 
the  various  forms  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  on  the  farm. 

George  Holiday  con¬ 
siders  fuel  gathering  an 
off-season  job.  The  lull 
after  cattle  are  housed 
and  the  first  snow  fall 
appears  is  the  beginning 
of  the  collection  of  logs 
and  top  wood.  Beech, 
“popple”  and  white 
birch  are  considered 
weed  trees  except  where 
they  seem  to  be  growing 
good  firm  long  trunks 
which  can  be  converted 
into  marketable  lumber. 


Stovewood  for  next  year 

talized  Indian  lore,  contains  one  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  acres,  more  or  less,  on  the 
hilly  slopes  east  of  the  Glimmerglass 
country.  The  farmstead  is  crossed  by  a 
curving  steep  highway  leading  from 
regions  of  Mohican  legend,  over 
Murphy  Hill,  to  the  scene  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  Cherry  Valley  Massacre. 

Dairying  has  been  the  main  business 
of  the  Holiday  farm  since  it  was 
carved  out  of  the  Redman’s  forest  of 
white  pine,  hemlock,  beech,  basswood 
and  ash.  One  enterprise  on  this  farm 
has  changed  little  since  the  first 
settler  struggled  for  survival  with 
wood  as  the  one  source  of  heat.  The 
Holidays  practice  a  sensible  and  prac- 


-  Portions  af  ash.  oak  or 
hickory  seldom  appear 
m  the  wood  pile  unless  sections  of  the 
trees  show  ice,  storm  or  lightning  dam¬ 
age  or  signs  of  disease.  All  stumps  are 
cut  close  to  the  ground.  Felling  trees  is 
not  a  cut  and  slash  procedure.  Trees 
are  trimmed  with  one  idea  in  mind — 
it  takes  many  years  to  grow  market¬ 
able  timber! 

Lumber  for  Repairs 

As  soon  as  the  entire  wood  supply 
has  been  drawn  at  intermittent  easy 
stages,  the  marketable  logs  are  sepa¬ 
rated  on  a  permanent  logway  next  to 
the  black-top  highway  in  front  of  the 
barn  buildings.  When  this  logway  is 
full,  a  telephone  call  to  the  coopera¬ 
tive  lumber  mill  only  a 
few  miles  away  will 
bring  a  truck  which 
will  take  logs  and  return 
sawed  lumber  as  needed 
for  home  carpentry  jobs. 
The  sawing  cost  is  nom¬ 
inal.  Many  of  Mr.  Holi¬ 
day’s  neighbors  sell  a 
few  extra  logs  to  the 
mill  to  cover  sawing 
charges. 


A  pile  of  buzz  wood 

tical  procedure  of  reducing  standing 
trees  to  fuel,  stakes,  kindling  wood, 
sap  wood  and  usable  lumber. 

Always  Ahead 

The  time  consumed  by  the  Holidays 
— father  and  son — in  handling  their 
wood  job  may  or  may  not  bring  a  high 
return  in  dollars  per  hour,  but  their 
highly  efficient  method  of  utilizing  a 
natural  resource,  close  at  hand,  is  be¬ 
yond  criticism.  Their  fuel 
and  stake  reserve  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  use  one 
year  ahead  of  actual 
need.  The  stakes  are 
sharpened  and  weathered 
in  a  drying  pile.  The  split 
wood  is  properly  sea¬ 
soned  in  a  drying  house, 
from  which  it  is  taken 
to  a  woodhouse  next  to 
the  family  kitchen  at 
the  beginning  of  each 
fuel-using  year. 

The  maple  syrup  sca- 


The  next  step  includes 
sawing  out  six  and  seven 
foot  lengths  of  suitable  ash,  hickory 
and  oak  fence  stake  stock.  These  are 
split  out  to  proper  stake  size  and  piled 
in  drying  layers  at  the  side  of  the 
little  rustic  shed.  Sharpening  of  stakes 
is  always  a  spring  job  when  a  man  can 
take  off  his  coat  while  working  out  in 
the  sun. 

When  stake  and  lumber  stock  have 
been  sorted,  the  actual  process  of  set- 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Prince  Albert 


/^merics's  Largest-Selling 

SMOICIM&-  TOBACCO 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacc^ Company.  Winston-Salem,  X.  C, 


THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ACDEN  CO.. 
132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


Fence  posts  drying 
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OKIAL  PAiiE 


TIIK  DAY  AFTER  EEEFTIOIV 

T^HE  PRINCIPLES  for  which  we  stood  in  the 

*  election  just  passed  seem  to  be  temporarily  de¬ 
feated,  and  President  Truman  is  taking  the  results 
of  the  election  as  approval  of  his  domestic  policies. 
Those  policies  include  continued  deficit  spending, 
a  rapidly  growing  national  debt,  the  highest  taxa¬ 
tion  in  history,  socialized  medicine,  false  security 
paid  for  out  of  our  own  pockets,  and  many  other 
policies  that  to  thousands  of  us  seem  to  be  leading 
America  rapidly  down  the  road  to  lost  opportunity 
and  freedom. 

•But  I  will  not  admit  defeat.  We  have  lost  a  battle 
but  not  the  war.  It  sometimes  takes  a  long  time, 
but  truth  has  a  habit  of  coming  out  on  top.  I  am 
as  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  name  that  personal  initi¬ 
ative  and  responsibility,  thrift,  hard  work  and  the 
making  of  our  own  security  are  still  just  as  right 
today  as  they  were  in  our  fathers’  time.  So  I  shall 
keep  on  emphasizing  these  principles  as  the  only 
way  in  which  our  complicated  modern  problems  can 
be  solved.  I  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  good  sense 
of  our  American  people,  so  I  am  sure  that  when 
they  understand  all  of  the  facts,  their  final  decision 
will  be  right. 

IT’S  <;OOD  RIjSIYESS 

I  F  I  were  really  to  let  myself  go  and  put  down  here 
■•■all  of  the  reasons  why  farmers  need  their  farm 
organizations,  there  would  not  be  room  enough  for 
the  article  in  this  whole  paper  or  in  a  book.  In 
addition  to  all  the  other  reasons,  it  is  particularly 
necessary  now  for  farmers  to  join  and  support  their 
organizations  and  cooperatives  if  they  are  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  a  centralized  government. 
How  infinitely  better  it  is  for  farmers  themselves  to 
solve  their  problems  through  organization  ■ —  the 
modern  real  self-help  way — rather  than  to  depend 
upon  government ! 

I  raise  this  point  now  because  this  is  the  time 
for  farm  organization  meetings,  and  the  time  for 
membership  campaigns  and  for  outlining  programs 
for  the  coming  year.  Why  put  ybur  farm  organiza- 
zations  to  the  work  and  expense  of  urging  you  to 
join  them — the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  your 
poultry,  vegetable  or  fruit  organizations,  your  co¬ 
operatives?  If  not  a  member,  join  now.  If  you  are 
a  member,  renew  your  membership.  It’s  just  plain 
common  sense  and  good  business. 

A  GOOD  FAIT.  FOR 
WORKING  AIVD  EIVIAG 

A  NY  Northeastern  farmer  who  goes  into  this 

winter  without  a  large  amount  of  fall  work  done 
can’t  blame  his  trouble  on  the  weather.  Can  you 
remember  a  nicer  fall  than  this  has  been,  or  a  better 
opportunity  for  harvesting  crops  and  getting  fall 
plowing  done?  My  observation  is  that  a  lot  of 
farmers  will  be  all  ready  to  start  the  season  off 
early  next  spring. 

The  good  fall  weather,  with  just  enough  rain 
and  sunshine  to  make  grass  grow,  has  resulted  in 
one  of  the  best  pasture  and  after-feed  conditions 
in  a  long  time.  The  dry  weather  of  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  resulted  in  many  poor  new  seedings.  Some  of 
these  new  seedings  picked  up  this  fall,  but  others 
will  probably  have  to  be  plowed.  Where  there  is 
a  good  partial  catch,  a  top  dressing  of  manure  or 
commercial  fertilizer  or  both  will  help.  However,  at 
this  writing,  near  the  middle  of  November,  we  have 
not  had  rain  enough  to  raise  the  water  level  in  the 
soil  as  high  as  it  should  be  before  it  freezes  up. 
Many  farmers  are  still  worrying  over  the  water 
supply. 


C.  R.  £adtmaft 


IT  RELOAGS  TO  YOU  , 

'T’HE  American  Agriculturist  belongs  to  its 
I  readers.  Every  cent  of  profit  that  is  not  needed 
to  make  the  paper  better  and  better  is  used  by 
American  Agriculturist  Foundation  to  promote 
achievement  by  rural  boys  and  girls  in  the  North¬ 
east.  When  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  write  you 


several  times  to  renew  your  subscription  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  you  have  made  harder  our  job  of 
fighting  for  your  interests,  and  have  increased  the 
costs  of  operating  American  Agriculturist,  thereby 
reducing  your  own  profits. 

While  you  think  of  it,  won’t  you  look  at  the 
expiration  date  that  appears  under  your  name  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  paper  that  you 
now  hold  in  your  hands  ?  If  your  subscription  is  any¬ 
where  near  running  out,  send  your  check  for  $3.00 
to  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  That  will  pay  your  subscription  for 
six  years.  What  else  can  you  buy  for  so  little  money 
that  will  do  more  for  you  and  yours?  And  at  the 
same  time,  what  better  Christmas  present  could 
you  give  to  a  friend  than  a  subscription  to  American 
Agriculturist  ? 

COMING! 

'T’HE  next  issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  which 
■•  you  will  receive  during  the  week  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  will  be  the  largest  and  best  issue  of  the  paper 
ever  published.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  it 
now  so  that  you  will  look  forward  to  getting  it,  so 
that  you  will  read  it  with  especial  attention,  and 
so  that  you  will  keep  it  for  future  reference. 

It  is  our  Second  Annual  Forlim  Issue  and  is  de- 

'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k^  ir  'k  'k  ik  'k 

Many  a  man  wishes  he  had  a  good 
head  on  his  shoulders;  many  another 
would  prefer  a  pretty  one. 

★  ★★★★★★★★  k  k  k  k  k  k 

voted  to  the  theme,  “Business  and  Agriculture 
Fight  to  Protect  the  Fundamentals  that  Make  This 
Country  Great.”  There  will  be  short  statements  by 
many  of  the  most  famous  men  in  this  country,  rep¬ 
resenting  both  agriculture  and  industry;  statements 
from  men  like  Albert  Goss,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange;  Allan  Kline,  President  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Harold  Haskill,  General 
Counsel  the  DuPont  Company;  Dr.  Russell  Coleman 
of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association.  Included,  of 
course,  will  be  statements  from  the  smaller  business 
men  and  from  practical  .farmers,  all  emphasizing 
what  we  can  do  working  together  to  continue  to 

make  this  America  of  ours  the  land  of  opportunity. 

Oh,  yes,  the  women  will  be  right  in  there  pitching, 
too.  Their  subject  will  be  “The  Farm  Woman’s  Stake 
in  America.”  There  will  be  many  letters  from  farm 
women  and  articles  of  especial  interest  to  the  . 
womenfolks.  All  this  in  addition  to  our  regular 
features  and  writers  who  have  made  American 
Agriculturist  one  of  the  outstanding  publications  in 
America. 

Watch  for  the  Second  Annual  Forum  Issue  of 
Americaif  Agriculturist!  It  will  be  the  next  one  you 
receive. 


A  QUART  A  DAY! 

’T’HE  doctor  was  examining  school  children.  One 
■I  boy  was  underweight. 

“You  don’t  drink  milk?” 

“No.” 

“You  live  on  a  farm  and  don’t  drink  milk  at  all?” 

“No.  We  ain’t  hardly  got  enough  for  the  hawgs!” 

I  ’have  known  farmers,  and  so  have  you,  who 
grudged  every  drop  of  milk  taken  out  of  the  milk 
can  for  family  use.  And  then  those  same  farmers 
have  to  turn  around  and  buy  at  high  retail  prices 
other  food  products  with  far  less  nutritive  value 
than  milk  has.  That  just  doesn’t  make  sense! 

Dairymen  are  contributing  a  deduction  from  their 
milk  checks  to  support  “Milk  For  Health,  Inc.,” 
which  is  using  this  money  to  tell  consumers  that 


milk,  even  at  20c  or  21c  a  quart,  or  more,  is  still 
by  far  the  cheapest  food  they  can  buy.  And  that 
is  just  plain  good  business.  Yet  I’ll  bet  there  are 
many  farmers  who  are  willingly  making  that  de¬ 
duction  who  still  aren’t  giving  their  own  families 
enough  milk. 

Another  aspect  of  using  more  milk  is  the  fact 
that  the  scientists  and  dieticians  have  proved  that 
many  older  people  drink  too  little  milk  at  the  very 
time  when  they  need  it  most,  with  the  result  that,  as 
Dr.  Clive  McKay,  Professor  of  Nutrition  at  Cornell, 
says,  their  bones  “just  flow  out  of  their  bodies  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  get  enough  lime.”  And  the  best 
source  of  that  necessary  lime  is  milk.  Every  person 
needs  a  quart  of  milk  a  day! 

A  HEAVY’  TOSS  TO 
FRUIT  GROWERS 

l^OTHING  is  more  disturbing  to  a  fruit  grower 
•*than  to  get  a  fine  young  orchard  well  started, 
only  to  have  some  of  the  trees  girdled  and  ruined 
by  rabbits  or  field  mice.  Yet  g'ood  farmers  will 
spray  their  fruit  trees  regularly  and  often  do  nothing 
to  protect  them  against  vermin.  The  State  College  of 
Agriculture  points  out  that  losses  of  fruit  to  such 
vermin  amount  to  more  than  half  a  million  dollars 
in  a  single  winter  in  New  York  State  alone. 

The  best  way  to  control  mice  is  with  poison,  and 
the  best  poisons  are  arsenic  and  zinc  phosphide  used 
on  diced  apples  and  distributed  where  the  mice  run. 
Some  groweis  protect  their  trees  with  fine  mesh 
wire,  and  all  trees  ought  to  be  kept  clear  of  grass 
at  the  base. 

RURNING  THE  RIG  UHUIVKS 

Practically  every  farmer  has  had  the  same 
I  disagreeable  experience  that  I  have  had  many 
times  in  trying  to  split  tough,  knotty  wood  to  use 
in  the  stove.  I’ve  got  a  woodshed  half  full  of  those 
big  chunks  right  now. 

That’s  the  reason  why  there  is  much  interest  in 
new  warm-air  heating  systems  for  the  farm  home 
which  will  use  big,  knotty  chunks.  Until  recently 
it  was  impossible  to  hold  a  wood  fire  in  the  furnace 
overnight.  New  furnaces  are  rigged  to  accomplish 
this  and  will  take  wood  15  inches  thick  and  2l^  to 
3  feet  long.  With  that  kind  of  furnace,  and  with 
modern  chain  and  buzz  saws,  some  of  which  can  be 
tractor-mounted,  the  old  woodlot  opens  up  new 
possibilities. 

SAYS  WE  UNDERFEED  STOCK 

A  FTER  all  that  we  have  learned  and  tried  to 
■‘Ajearn  about  the  feeding  of  farm  animals,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  S.  A.  Asdell,  professor 
of  animal  physiology  at  Cornell,  said  recently  that 
the  most  frequent  nutritional  deficiency  found  on 
farms  is  sheer  underfeeding.  He  also  advised  stock 
growers  to  watch  for  phosphorus  and  iodine  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  some  areas  and  for  lack  of  Vitamin  A. 

In  plain,  simple  language,  this  advice  boils  down 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  us  aren’t  giving  our  ani¬ 
mals  enough  to  eat  in  proportion  to  the  demands 
that  we  put  upon  them. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

A  MERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Field  Editor  Jim 
■**■  Hall  tells  this  one  on  himself : 

Some  years  ago  he  bought  a  new  shirt  a  little  on 
the  gay  and  giddy  side.  Pinned  inside  the  shirt  Jim 
found  the  name  and  address  of  a  girl,  with  the 
words  “Please  write  and  send  me  a  photograph.” 

“Ah,”  he  said  to  himself,  “here  is  romance!”  So 
he  wrote  to  the  girl  and  sent  a  picture  of  himself.  In 
due  course  back  came  the  answer  and,  with  his 
heart  all  a-twitter,  Jim  opened  it.  It  was  only  a 
note  reading: 

“I  was  just  curious  to  see  what  kind  of  a  funny¬ 
looking  fellow  would  wear  such  a  funny-looking 
shirt.  Thanks  to  your  picture,  everything  is  clear 
now!” 

P.  S.  Jim  wears  white  shirts  now. 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


more  about  farm  RILL:  Some  high  spots  of  the  new  farm 

bill  were  given  in  November  5  issue 

but  space  prevented  full  details. 

New  law  changes  formula  for  figuring  parity  by  basing  the  price  on  the  aver¬ 
age  of  ten  preceding  years  and  by  taking  the  cost  of  hired  labor  into  account. 
This  will  raise  the  average  of  all  parity  prices  for  farm  products  by  about  6 
per  cent,  but  actual  parity  will  vary  by  products.  Therefore,  support  prices  on 
basic  commodities,  through  1953,  will  be  figured  on  the  “old  parity”  or  the 
“new  parity”,  whichever  is  highest. 

In  the  November  5  Dollar  Guide,  the  statement  was  made  that  milk  and  its 
products  were  in  group  3  which  “may  be  supported  anywhere  from  zero  to  90 
per  cent  of  parity.”  Milk  and  its  products  should  have  been  included  in  group 
2  with  mandatory  supports  ranging  from  75  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  parity. 

In  our  opinion  the  whole  support  program  is  becoming  more  confused.  About 
half  of  all  farm  products  will  be  without  mandatory  supports,  but  may  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Secretary  if  he  chooses  and  if  Congress  provides  the  money. 
Readers  know  that  the  American  Agrictilturist  staff  has  been  very  skeptical  of 
longtime  benefits  of  a  price  support  program,  but  it  is  especially  difficult  to 
see  justice  in  supports  to  producers  of  one  fann  product  without  equal  supports 
to  producers  of  other  products. 

A  LOOK  AHEAD:  U.S.D.A.  officials  have  held  their  annual  outlook  con- 

ference  with  many  top  farm  economists  present. 
Briefly,  the  general  agreement  on  outlook  for  next  year  is  about  as  follows: 
Farm  income,  about  10%  under  ’49;  about  30%  below  ’47.  Average  farm  prices 
at  mid-October  were  12%  below  a  year  earlier;  22%  below  the  post-war  high 
in  January,  1948;  Expenses,  down  relatively  little.  At  present,  prices  paid  by 
farmers  are  about  4%  below  the  high  point  of  August,  1948. 

Dairy  farmers  may  expect  prices  somewhat  below  this  year.  Demand  for 
dairy  products  is  predicted  as  slightly  lower,  with  exports  substantially  less 
than  for  any  year  since  1940. 

Meat  raisers  will  increase  production  following  recent  upward  trend.  The  hog 
crop  is  expected  to  top  100  million,  compared  to  96  million  this  year  and  85  mil¬ 
lion  last  year.  Beef  cattle  numbers  will  increase  moderately.  There  may  be 
fewer  sheep  and  lambs  going  to  market  as  there  is  a  trend  toward  rebuilding 
flocks. 

Vegetable  outlook  is  predicted  as  slightly  less  favorable  with  lower  prices 
and  continued  high  production  costs.  Demand  for  fresh  vegetables  may  weaken 
some,  but  there  is  an  upward  trend  in  consumption  of  canned  and  frozen 
vegetables. 

Wheat  growers  ai’e  expected  to  exceed  the  71  million  acre  allotment  by  about 
5  million  acres,  which  still  will  be  7  million  acres  under  this  year. 

PouJtrymen  can  look  to  the  probability  of  fewer  chickens  and  turkeys  next 
year,  but  more  eggs — perhaps  3  or  4  per  cent. 

lACOME  TAX:  It  is  time  to  give  careful  consideration  to  income  tax 

I'eports.  Taxes  average  less  on  steady  income.  If  you 
expect  your  income  may  be  lower  in  1950,  you  can  equalize  ’49  and  ’50  taxes  by 
spending  now  for  such  things  as  feed,  seed,  fertilizer  and  lime. 

Indications  are  that  average  fazm  income  will  be  less  in  1950.  Taxes  next 
year  might  be  higher  in  line  with  President’s  demand,  but  1950  is  an  election 
year  and  it  is  doubtful  that  ta.xes  will  be  drastically  higher,  at  least  on  small 
incomes. 

Records  are  very  important,  particularly  if  government  should  claim  you 
have  underpaid  your  tax.  Keep  records  such  as  cancelled  checks,  duplicate  de¬ 
posit  tickets  and  receipted  bills  for  four  years.  In  the  case  of  fixed  assets  such 
as  machinery,  equipment,  buildings,  autos,  etc.,  keep  your  records  permanently. 

Careful  study  can  reduce  your  income  tax"  by  legitimate  methods.  If  your 
farming  operations  are  big,  it  may  pay  you  well  to  let  an  expert  fill  out  your 
income  tax  return.  Most  colleges  now  print  a  yearly  farm  bulletin  on  income 
tax.  If  such  a  bulletin  is  available  in  your  state,  study  a  copy  before  you  make 
out  your  return. 


e^Sonj^V'thel^i:^  Fa^e^ 


The  moment  I’ve  been  waiting  for 
thruout  the  la.st  few  weeks  or  more 
is  just  a  couple  hours  away,  it’s  dinner 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  kitchen’s 
busy  as  a  hive,  the  relatives  will  soon 
arrive,  Mirandy’s  temperature  is  high, 
and  no  man’s  hungrier  than  I.  Inside, 
the  promise  of  a  treat  including  turkey 
and  mince-meat  has  permeated  ev’ry 
room  with  a  mouth-watering  perfume. 
I  couldn’t  stand  it  any  more,  so  I’m 
out  here  beside  the  door  where  I’m  free 
from  that  mad’ning  smell,  but  sure  to 
hear  the  dinner  bell. 

This  year  I’m  testing  out  a  scheme 
to  make  this  day  a  grander  dream ;  for 
weeks  I’ve  eaten  like  a  bird,  each 
meal’s  been  light,  and  afterward  I’ve 
hiked  or  worked  enough  to  be  sure 
that  no  fat  piled  up  on  me.  Mirandy 
thinks  that  I’ve  been  ill,  but  in  a  little 
while  she  will  be  shouting  that  I  ought 
to  stop  before  vest  buttons  start  to 
pop.  I’m  confident  I’m  lean  enough  to 
handle  four  men’s  share  of  stuff ;  I’ve 
also  got  the  stove  all  hot,  the  way  is  cleared  from  plate  to  cot,  and  when 
fhe  gorging  feast  is  o’er  I  plan  to  sleep  six  hours  or  more. 


Today’s  most 
widely  accepted 
treatment  for 
mastitis*! 


USE  ” 


y'i.. 


Widely  accepted  because  dairy 
farmers  have  found  it  really  works 
fast  — stops  mastitis  losses  and 
udder  damage! 

Widely  accepted  because  it  is  sav¬ 
ing  mastitis’'‘-infected  cows  that 
might  otherwise  have  to  be  sent  to 
the  butcher. 

Widely  accepted  because  it  is 
simple  and  easy  to  use  and  saves  so 
much  time! 

Widely  accepted  because  each 
Squibb  “instant-use”  tube  holds  a 
large,  effective  dose  of  Penicillin. 

Widely  accepted  because  the  Peni¬ 
cillin  Ointment,  once  injected,  cx^- 
tinues  its  effective  action  even 
after  several  milkings. 

Dairymen,  who  keep  Squibb  “In¬ 
stant-Use”  Penicillin  always  on 
hand  in  the  barn,  treat  mastitis  at 
the  first  sign— stop  its  spread — save 
themselves  many  dollars!  Ask  your 
druggist  for  it  by  name.  He  has  itj 
or  can  get  it  for  you. 


EASY  TO  USE  I  Simply  unscrew  cap,  insert  tip  of 
Squibb  Penicillin  Ointment  tube  into  teat,  squeeze  out 
ointment,  massage  upward  into  quarter.  That’s  alll 


EFFECTIVE! A  simple  experiment,  results  of  which  are 
shown  in  this  unretouched  photograph  of  a  detoched 
udder  frozen  for  cross -sectioning,  demonstrates 
how  thoroughly  Squibb  Ointment  disperses  penicillin 
throughout  a  treated  quarter  of  o  cow's  udder. 


For  SCOURS  in  calves  and  other  young  animals— PENOVOXIL  CAP¬ 
SULES.  A  specially  prepared,  exclusive  Squibb  formula  only  product  of  its 
kind  on  market.  Effective— easy  to  use— no  drenches— no  injections.  If  your 
druggist  isn’t  supplied,  write  to  E.  R.  Squibb  Ss  Sons,  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Feeding  Products  Division,  Dept.  AA-1 1  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Litera¬ 
ture  on  Penovoxil  Capsules,  and  other  Squibb  specialties  available  on  request. 


SQJUIBB  —  A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


Heart 

Up  to  Douhi 
Ordinary  Kinds 

Hybrid  vigor  makes 
’  the  plants  grow  fast¬ 
er.  bear  earlier  and 
for  a  longer  season. 
Better  quality  too! 
Smooth,  Round,  Scarlet-Red  and  Delicious 
Thick-meated  heavy  fruits  (Mlb.  or  more  each), 
outstanding  in  quality  and  rich  flavor,  wonderful 
for  salads,  canning  and  every  family  use — profit¬ 
able  to  grow  for  market.  Excels  on  stakes  or  grown 
naturally.  Offer  good  for  limited  time  only — send 
stamp  for  postage  and  we’ll  mail  you  10  seeds  FREE. 


Also  Free 

Burpee 
Seed  Catalog 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
645  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
lention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


^  Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

WOOD 

Write  for  literature  •  CobleskitI,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


ALFALfA  SEED  PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 

Write  us  regarding  Grimm,  Cossack.  Ladak  and 
Ranger  varieties:  Red,  Alsike,  Ladino  and  Sweet  Clover 
and  Bromus.  500  Cooperating  Growers. 

GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSN.  FARGO,  N.  D. 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


350  Cuts  Per  Minute>*oat9 

-  them  down,  saws  them  an.  one  man  operate*. 
Thou.«»amis  in  use,  stifT  heavy  Warfe,  bailt  to  last  a  lifetime,  safe¬ 
ty  clutch  control,  uses  powe*-  of  any  tractor.  Ivow  price 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  2-931  Forest  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kaiu 
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Farmers  all  over  America  call  Quonsets  the  most  useful  build¬ 
ings  on  their  farms  .  .  .  ideal  for  grain,  corn  and  other  crop 
storage — just  the  thing  for  animal  shelter — equipment  and 
implement  storage — dairy  barns — plus  dozens  of  other  uses. 

Quonsets  are  permanent  all-steel  buildings  designed  to  give 
long  years  of  enduring  service  with  a  minimum  of  mainte¬ 
nance.  They  go  up  fast .  . .  are  fire-resistant,  wind  resistant . . . 
have  famed  dear-span  design  permitting  maxi¬ 
mum  usable  floor  space. 

For  a  durable,  versatile  building  of  “101  uses” 
choose  Quonset — now  immediately  available 
at  your  nearest  Quonset  dealer’s.  See  him  today 
or  write  us  for  further  information. 


Stran-Sfeel  and  Quonset 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  6  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Two  Kinds  of  Farm  Income 

Sd  THUckcU 


n  OFTEN  think  of  a  remark  at¬ 
tributed  to  Henry  Ford  to  the 
effect  that  “the  only  true  in¬ 
come  is  psychic  income,”  the 
kind  of  thing  you  finally  enjoy, 
such  as  a  good  meal,  a  beautiful  scene, 
music,  art  or  a  good  night’s  sleep;  in 
brief,  those  things  of  which  you  are 
the  ultimate  consumer.  I  hope  Henry 
was  right,  for  like  many  other  farmers, 
I  enjoy  a  beautiful  dawn  or  sunset, 
some  of  the  simpler  forms  of  art  and 
music,  and  most  any  kind  of  a  meal 
at  most  any  time.  My  appetite  and  di¬ 
gestion^  are  good,  which  is  one  thing 
most  of  us  can  credit  to  the  business 
of  farming. 

At  the  time  of  the  quote,  Mr.  Ford 
was  rated  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
world,  so  his  apparent  disregard  for 
money  as  a  form  of  income  may  be 
easily  understood.  If  I  had  ten  more 
bushels  of  apples,  I  would  probably 
overlook  them  as  easily  as  he  did  a 
million  dollars  or  so.  However,  don’t 
get  the  mistaken  idea  that  having  a 
lot  of  money  is  the  only  way  to  rise 
above  such  a  paltry,  mundane  affair 
as  trying  to  get  some.  We  have  apple 
pickers  and  packers  who  hold  material 
wealth  in  just  as  low  esteem  as  any 
millionaire  could,  and  lay-off  to  go 
fishing  or  hunting  with  the  same  care¬ 
free  abandon;  in  fact,  I  myself,  have 
almost  become  a  convert  to  the  idea 
that  the  less  you  have,  the  less  you 
have  to  worry  about  or  lose. 

The  Idea  Tempts  Me 

There  must  be  something  sound  and 
basic  in  that  sort  of  philosophy  be¬ 
cause  so  many  people  subscribe  to  it 
and  seem  to  get  through  life  pretty 
well  and  keep  right  cheerful  and  happy 
during  the  process.  If  it  were  not  for  a 
little  rheumatism  in  one  leg  and  a  few 
other  minor  drawbacks,  I  would  be 
very  much  tempted  to  become  an  itin¬ 
erant  worker  again  and  let  someone 
else  worry  about  producing  the  crops 
and  getting  the  harvest  in.  However, 
my  wife,  habit,  and  a  few  other  things 
help  me  restrain  that  impulse  and,  so, 
like  many  other  farmers  and  apple 
growers,  I  must  look  elsewhere  for  my 
income  this  year — and  by  that  I  don’t 
mean  the  bank. 

I  did  get  a  lot  of  psychic  income,  or 
satisfaction,  in  producing  and  harvest¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  crop  in  spite  of  the 
customary  difficulties.  It  is  a  real  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  produce  a  good  crop  or 
animal,  and  I  guess  that  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  fellows  stick  to  farming. 
It  is  fun  to  run  a  farm,  if  you  like  it, 
and  not  much  more  expensive  than 
owning  a  racehorse  or  a  yacht  and 
usually  keeps  one  in  better  company. 

I  point  out  these  things  especially 
for  my  fellow  fruit  growers,  because 
a  lot  of  them  will  have  to  stay  home 
and  think  or  work  this  winter  instead 
of  going  to  Florida  for  the  golf  and 
fishing — and  it  should  be  pleasant  to 
think  back  on  how  much  fun  it  was  to 
produce  the  crop — the  satisfaction  of 
achievement. 

Watching  Things  Grow 

Come  to  think  of  it,  I  doubt  that 
parity  payments  or  government  sub¬ 
sidies  and  such  have  much  to  do  with 
farmers  staying  on  the  farm  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  their  knitting  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way.  They  have  encouraged 
many  city  slickers  to  raise  com,  wheat, 
potatoes,  etc.,  with  the  assurance  of 
Uncle  Sam  guaranteeing  the  gamble. 
But  most  farm  folk  continue  to  sow 
and  reap  much  as  their  forefathers  did, 
mostly  for  the  satisfaction  of  over¬ 


coming  difficulties  and  seeing  things 
grow.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
done  their  job  only  too  well — too  much 
corn  and  wheat;  too  much  cotton,  ap¬ 
ples  and  a  lot  of  other  things — that  is, 
too  much  if  some  people  must  do  with¬ 
out. 

The  main  cause  of  food  surpluses 
and  low  farm  prices,  as  I  see  it,  lies 
largely  in  the  high  costs  of  distribution 
(largely  labor  costs)  and  low  income 
of  people  who  would  eat  more  if  they 
could  afford  it.  There  must  be  millions 
of  poor  city  kids  who  would  eat  up  all 
the  surplus  apples  in  no  time  at  all  if 
they  could  only  get  them.  This  dispa> 
ity  between  appetite  and  income  is  an 
age-old  problem  and  harder  to  solve 
than  parity  payments  or  quota  allot¬ 
ments. 

The  farmer  has  a  primary  interest 
in  distribution  costs,  and  so  does  the 
consumer.  The  first  has  a  crop  to  move 
and  the  latter  a  stomach  to  fill.  (Edit¬ 
or’s  Note — The  third  interested  party 
is  the  groceryman  who  hopes  to  make 
a  profit — something  that  is  not  easy 
in  these  days  of  high  labor  costs  and 
ruinous  taxes.) 

Producers  of  each  crop,  such  as  mUk, 
eggs  or  apples,  should  work  together 
more  closely  to  solve  their  selling 
problems.  They  often  meet  to  discuss 
problems  of  production,  which  appar¬ 
ently  has  reached  a  point  of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns,  and  the  same  sort  of  co¬ 
operation  in  solving  selling  problems 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  logical  and  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  tackle  that  important  job. 

Now,  right  now,  is  the  time  to  tackle 
it. 

—  A.A.  — 

A  TREE -PLANTING 
MACHINE 

By  CATHARINE  T.  MANNING 

During  the  past  year  more  than 
a  million  seedlings  and  transplants 
of  trees  have  been  planted  in  New 
York  state  using  a  machine  called  the 
“Treep.” 

This  machine  was  put  on  the  market 
in  the  fall  of  1948  by  two  men,  Mr. 
Clarence  Faber  and  Mr.  James  E. 
Davis.  It  is  manufactured  for  them  by 


The  "Treep”  in  action.  This  tree-planting 
sled,  tractor-drawn,  allows  two  men  to 
plant  ten  thousand  seedlings,  conifers  or 
hardwood,  in  a  single  day. 

Champion  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Where  a  tractor  can 
maneuver,  reforestation  of  land  can  be 
done  mechanically  with  this  tree- 
planting  machine. 

The  Treep  slides  along  the  ground 
on  steel  runners.  It  is  equipped  with 
two  coulters,  one  for  light  soils  and 
one  for  heavy  clay,  each  adjustable  to 
two  positions.  The  coulters  slit  the 
soil  ahead  of  the  plow  which  opens  a 
furrow  but  does  not  roll  the  furrow 
over.  Instead, .  the  furrow  is  held  up¬ 
right  while  the  operator  on  the  seat 
of  the  Treep  inserts  the  seedlings,  one 
by  one,  in  the  plowed  ground.  Two 
packing  wheels .  behind  the  plow  push 
the  earth  back  into  place. 

The  plow  has  a  safety  hitch  in  case 
(Continued  on  Page  75) 
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The  milking  parlor  on  the  farm  of  Ray  Prindle  of  Ovid,  New  York,  was  originally  a 
horse  stable.  It  has  stanchions  for  ten  cows  and  adjoins  the  pen  stable  which  orig¬ 
inally  housed  sheep.  The  stanchion^  are  arranged  so  that  they  can  all  be  locked  at 
one  time,  in  the  corner  back  of  Mr.  Prindle  is  a  chute  which  brings  grain  from  stor¬ 
age  overhead. 


Septicemia 


Pneumonia 


SULMET 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


When  necro  strikes,  from  one  to  four  daily  treatments  with 
SULMET  Sulfamethazine  Lederle  usually  brings  the  disease 
under  control.  Serious  losses  from  many  other  costly  bacterial 
diseases  affecting  swine,  cattle,  horses  and  other  farm  animals 
and  poultry  may  also  be  avoided  by  prompt  use  of  SULMET 
Sulfamethazine.  Treated  animals  respond  rapidly,  mortality  is 
held  to  a  minimum,  and  stunting  is  avoided. 

The  economy  of  treatment  with  SULMET  Sulfamethazine  is 
emphasized  by  the  small  dose  required.  Also,  with  this  remark¬ 
able  drug  usually  only  once-a-day  treatment  is  required.  In 
pigs,  SULMET  Sulfamethazine  can  be  satisfactorily  administered 
by  mixing  with  feed. 

SULMET  Sulfamethazine  is  of  particular  value  in  controlling 
septicemia  (blood  poisoning)  and  pneumonia  and  many 
secondary  bacterial  infections  associated  with  virus  diseases.  It 
is  recommended  also  for  foot  rot  in  dairy  and  beef  cattle  and 
sheep;  shipping  fever  in  all  farm  animals;  scours  and  bacillary 
enteritis  in  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  sheep  qnd  horses;  navel  ill  in 
foals;  acute  mastitis;  coccidiosis  in  sheep  and  calves;  cecal 
coccidiosis,  pullorum  disease,  acute  fowl  cholera,  and  coryza 
in  poultry. 

Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  a  correct  diagnosis 
for  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  this  product.  For  best 
management  and  disease -control  procedures,  consult  your 
veterinarian.  u.  s.  pat.  off. 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  Cnmtamid , 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


COMPANY 


New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


they  did  in  a  conventional  stable.  Pen 
stabling  does  take  more  bedding.  There 
seems  to  be  general  agreement  on  that. 
Mr.  Prindle  estimates  that  it  takes 
about  twice  as  much,  but  he  has  plenty 
so  that  doesn’t  worry  him.  He  chops 
bedding  for  the  herd,  and  figures  it  is 
much  better,  both  for  handling  and  for 
absorption. 

Ray  says  he  has  had  little  trouble 
with  “bossy”  cows.  One  heifer  he 
bought  was  so  timid  that  he  had  to 
sell  her.  The  cows  are  all  dehorned; 
and,  with  one  exception,  get  along 
without  fights. 

The  pen  stable  has  been  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  that  Ray  says  he  wouldn’t  think 
of  going  back  to  a  conventional  stable. 

—H.  L.  C. 


—  A.A.  — 


LONG-LIVED  JERSEYS 

I  read  the  article  ir  the  American 
Agriculturist  pertaining  to  aged  cows. 

I  have  4  Jersey  cows  that  are  10  years 
or  older,  one  of  which  will  be  16  in 
November.  This  cow,  Nobly  Born  Fairy 
Blanche,  registration  number  1044150, 
was  born  and  raised  in  Lincoln  County, 
Kentucky.  I  acquired  her  in  1941.  In 
her  first  12  lactations  she  produced 
88,128  pounds  of  milk,  a  yearly  aver¬ 
age  of  7,344  pounds;  and  4,703.4  pounds 
of  fat,  a  yearly  average  of  391.9.  Her 
average  test  is  5.37%.  Her  3  best  re¬ 
cords  of  over  400  pounds  of  fat  were 
in  1942,  1945  and  1946;  8,280  pounds 
of  milk,  418  pounds  of  fat;  8,460 
pounds  of  milk,  447  pounds  of  fat; 
8,680  pounds  of  milk,  454  pounds  of 
fat.  She  has  just  produced  her  13th 
calf  and  is  at  present  producing  from 
38  to  42  pounds  of  milk  daily. 

I  have  always  considered  her  long 
life  was  due  to  her  Jersey  breed.  My 
herd  is  small  and  I  believe  cows  re¬ 
ceive  more  individual  care  than  they 
do  in  much  larger  dairies.  She  did  at 
one  time  have  a  teat  injury  and  so  she 
has  not  been  crowded  for  production 
as  some  of  the  others.  Her  udder  is  in 
excellent  shape;  she  has  a  good  full 
set  of  teeth,  and  is  in  good  health.  The 
only  illness  she  has  ever  had  was  on 
four  occasions  when  she  had  milk 
fever. — Philip  F.  Brong,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

A.A.  >— 

Ringworm  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  skin  diseases  of  young  cattle  and 
is  apt  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  cold 
months,  due  to  crowding  in  winter 
quarters. 


AY  PRINDLE  of  Ovid,  Sen¬ 
eca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  first  became 
interested  in  pen  stabling 
because  it  looked  like  a 
relatively  simple  way  of 
continuing  in  the  dairy  business.  Three 
years  ago,  Ray  moved  from  Otsego 
County  to  a  Seneca  County  farm  that 
was  not  equipped  with  a  conventional 
stable  for  making  milk. 

The  problem  was  solved  by  getting 
Health  Department  permission  to  use 
a  pen  stable.  The  farm  basement, 
68’x37’  and  about  9’  high,  had  been 
used  for  sheep,  and  it  took  very  little 
changing  to  make  it  into  a  pen  stable. 
The  silo  is  at  one  corner,  and  along 
the  side  adjacent  to  it  is  a  long  rack 
to  feed  silage.  At  one  end  is  a  hay 
chute  the  entire  width  of  the  stable. 
Hay  is  fed  once  a  day,  and  is  always 
in  front  of  the  cows.  Silage  is  also  fed 
once,  but  is  usually  cleaned  up  be¬ 
fore  the  next  feeding.  Water  is  avail¬ 
able  near  the  hay  chute,  in  the  center 
of  the  pen,  and  in  a  calf  pen  which 
occupies  one  corner. 

The  milking  parlor,  holding  10  cows 
at  a  time,  was  once  the  horse  barn.  In 
one  corner  is  a  grain  chute  from  the 
feed  room  overhead.  Homegrown  grain 
is  blown  into  the  feed  room,  where  it 
is  ground  by  a  hammer  mill  operated 
by  a  tractor  on  the  ground  outside. 

The  farm  area  is  165  acres.  Original 
plans  were  for  30  milkers;  but  the 
Prindles’  two  sons  are  in  the  Army 
and,  until  they  return,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prindle  plan  to  milk  about  15,  but  to 
^keep  enough  young  stock  and  dry  cows 
to  make  a  total  of  30  to  35. 

He  lists  the  advantages  of  pen 
stabling  as  follows: 

1.  COMFORT — “The  cows  sure  do 
enjoy  their  freedom,”  Mr.  Prindle  says. 
“It  is  warm  enough  in  the  pen  so  that 
we  have  one  door  open  all  the  time 
except  in  very  severe  weather. 

2.  LABOR-SAVING — Hay  and  silage 
are  fed  once  a  day.  The  principal  clean¬ 
ing  job  is  done  once  a  year  in  the 
spring. 

3.  HEALTH — Fewer  teat  and  udder 
injuries  have  occurred.  However,  in 
contrast  to  the  experience  of  some 
others,  Ray  says  he  can  see  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  amount  of  mastitis.  “I 
had  it  before,  and  I  still  have  it,”  he 
said. 

4.  CLEANLINESS— The  cows  defi¬ 
nitely  keep  cleaner  in  the  winter  than 
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Make  Extra  Money 
This  Winter 


PRECISION 

One-Man  Portable 
Power  Chain 
Saw 


This  new  wonder-saw  is  so 
so  easy  to  use  that  you  can  fell  trees,  cut 
logs  and  cordwood  3  to  5  times  faster 
than  with  old-fashioned  buck  or  cross¬ 
cut  saws.  Engine  turns  with  saw  as  one^ 
unit  for  felling  and  branching. 


Safe,  Easy  to  Use.  Get  a  Precision 

Bow  Saw  (safe  and  easy  to  carry,  safe 
and  easy  to  use ) ,  cut  logs  and  firewood 
from  your  own  woodland  to  sell,  cut  on 
contract  for  others.  “Two  men,”  writes 
a  user,  “cut,  split  and  pile  5  to  6  cords 
per  day.” 


SEND  COUPON  or  write  today  for  folder 
telling  all  about  the  Precision  One-Man 
Saw  and  how  it  can  make  money  for  you, 
also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


AGENTS  WANTED - 

I  Some  good  territories  still  open.  If  in¬ 
terested,  check  bottom  line  in  coupon. 


Precision  Equipment,  Inc. 

Box  168A3,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Please  send  full  information  about  Precision 
One-Man  Portable  Power  Chain  Saws. 


Name. 


Address . . 

City . State . 

If  interested  in  becoming  agent,  check  □ 


Keep  Your  Subscription  To 
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New  York  Slate’s 
4-H  Club  Winners 

Fall  is  the  time  when  4-H  Club 
members  check  up  their  results  of 
the  year’s  work.  It  is  a  time,  also,  when 
winners  of  many  4-H  Club  Contests  are 
chosen,  some  of  whom  will  go  to  the 
National  4-H  Club  Congress  on  No¬ 
vember  7  to  December  1,  and  some  of 
whom  win  other  prizes. 

New  York  State  winners,  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  State  4-H  Club  leader  Al¬ 
bert  Hoefer  are  as  follows: 

Leadership :  Marjorie  Stermer,  Horse- 
heads,  Chemung  Co.  and  Walter  Glad¬ 
stone,  Andes,  Delaware  Co.  Alternates 
are  Marion  Plummer,  East  Homer, 
R.D.  1,  Cortland  Co.  and  Joseph  Fisher, 
Canastota,  Madison  Co. 

Achievement:  Theresa  Quick,  Wald¬ 
en,  R.D.  1,  Orange  Co.  and  Sammy 
Tucker,  Bath,  R.D.  3,  Steuben  Co.  Al¬ 
ternates  are  Joan  Plummer,  East 
Homer,  R.D.  1,  Cortland  Co.  and  James 
Morgan,  Freedom,  Cattaraugus  Co. 

Canning  Achievement :  Ruth  Cook, 
Bath,  R.D.  3,  Steuben  Co.;  alternate, 
Joan  Hill,  Walden,  R.D.  2,  Orange  Co. 

Citizenship :  Walter  Schneider,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Orange  Co. 

Clothing  Achievement :  Margaret 

Grover,  Afton,  R.D.  2,  Chenango  Co.; 
alternate,  Rachel  Rich  Noble,  Canton, 
R.D.  2,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

Dairy  Production :  Franklin  Pells, 
Hinsdale,  Columbia  Co.;  alternate, 
John  Johnson,  Meridale,  Delaware  Co. 

Dress  Revue:  Evelyn  Leneker,  Fort 
Plain,  R.D.  1,  Montgomery  Co,;  alter¬ 
nate,  Erma  Jean  Lawrence  of  Corfu, 
Genesee  Co. 

Farm  Safety:  James  Dwyer,  Cha- 
teaugay,  Franklin  Co.;  alternate,  Paul 
Hudson,  Syracuse,  R.D.  1,  Onondaga 
Co. 

Field  Crops:  Robert  Young,  River- 
head,  Suffolk  Co.;  alternate,  Ronald 
Hurtgam,  Ransomville,  Niagara  Co. 

Food  Preparation:  Gloria  Gladstone, 
Andes,  Delaware  Co.;  alternate,  Bev¬ 
erly  Guinn,  Norwich,  R.l,  Chenango  Co. 
Forestry:  Laurence  Hallock,  Sidney 


Center,  R.D.  1,  Delaware  Co.;  alternate, 
Gloria  Follett,  Clean,  R.D.  2,  Cattarau¬ 
gus  Co. 

Frozen  Foods:  Betty  Hughes,  Bath, 
R.D.  3,  Steuben  Co.;  alternate,  Ellen 
Bronson,  Harpursville,  R.  2,  Broome  Co. 

Garden:  Richard  Robinson,  Ransom¬ 
ville,  R.D.  2,  Niagara  Co.;  alternate, 
Robert  Moore,  Cazenovia,  R.D.  2,  Onon¬ 
daga  Co. 

Girls’  Record :  Alice  Goewey,  Nassau, 
R.D.  2,  Rensselaer  Co.;  alternate,  Ruth 
Palmiter,  Poughkeepsie,  R.D.  3,  Dutch¬ 
ess  Co. 

Health :  Eola  Duprey,  Ausahle  Forks, 
Clinton  Co.;  alternate,  Gloria  Hernan¬ 
dez,  Campbell  Hall,  Orange  Co. 

Home  Grounds  Beautification:  Mar¬ 
garet  Bull,  Homer,  R.D.  1,  Cortland 
Co.;  alternate,  Bessie  McGuire,  New- 
held,  R.D.  2,  Tompkins  Co. 

Home  Improvement :  Vera  Puder- 
baugh,  Dryden,  R.D.  1,  Cortland  Co.; 
alternate,  Myra  Flanagan,  Winthrop, 
R.D.  1,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

Meat  Animal:  Bessie  Acomb,  Dans- 
ville,  R.D.  2,  Steuben  Co.;  alternate, 
Warren  Brand,  Malone,  R.D.  2,  Frank¬ 
lin  Co. 

Poultry:  Donald  Merkley,  Heuvelton, 
St.  Lawrence  Co.;  alternate,  Allan 
Burdick,  Sherburne,  R.D.  1,  Chenango 
Co. 

Recreation  and  Rural  Arts:  Walter 
Schneider,  Middletown,  Orange  Co.; 
alternate,  Orrin  Noble,  Canton,  R.D.  4, 
St.  Lawrence  Co. 

Soil  Conservation:  Lyle  Hughes, 
Bath,  R.D.  3,  Steuben  Co.;  alternate, 
James  Ritchey,  Delevan,  R.D.  1,  Cat¬ 
taraugus  Co. 

Improved  Ironing:  Barbara  Bedient, 
Roosevelt,  Nassau  Co. 

Tractor  Maintenance :  Ralph  Tucker- 
man,  Ithaca,  R.D.  5,  Tompkins  Co.; 
alternate,  Raymond  Milks,  Little  Val¬ 
ley,  R.D.  2,  Cattaraugus  Co. 

—  A.A.  — 

YOUTH  COUNCIL  EUUCTS 

The  new  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Rural  Youth  Conference  is  Sher¬ 
wood  Steiner  of  Akron,  N.  Y.  He  was 
elected  at  a  meeting  at  Watkins  Glen 


SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1526,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Send  me  immediately  full  details  about  the  new  Eureka-Cockshutt  “30”  and  the  name 
of  my  nearest  dealer. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . . . State . 


Compare  this  sturdy,  new 
Eureka-Cockshutt  “30”  with 
any  other  tractor.  You’ll  find 
the  “30”  has  MORE  work-sav¬ 
ing,  dollar-saving  features.  All 
told,  ten  great  features  like  the 
optional  live  hydraulic  line  .  .  . 
an  exclusive  system  that  gives 
you  1200  lbs.  of  power  per  sq. 
in.  to  raise  or  lower  your  im¬ 
plements  whether  you  have 
your  “30”  in  motion  or  stand¬ 
ing  still. 

Your  Eureka-Cockshutt  dealer 
is  ready  to  demonstrate  the 
many  back-saving  ways  this 
new  tractor  can  help  you.  Ask 
him  ...  or  mail  this  coupon  to¬ 
day  .  .  . 
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TRACTORS  •  POTATO  MACHINERY  *  HARROWS  •  HAYING  MACHINERY  •  CULTIVATORS  •  PLOWS 
CORN  &  BEAN  PLANTERS  •  GRAIN  ELEVATORS  •  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


COCKSHUTT 


EUREKA- 


on  November  3.  The  other  officers 
elected  include  Dolores  Harnett  of 
Moravia,  vice  president;  Margaret  Bull 
of  Cortland,  secretary;  Lois  Parker  of 
Sherman,  assistant  secretary,  and 
George  Hoad  of  Palmyra,  treasurer. 

—  A.A.  — 

CROP  PROGRAM 
GOING  STRONG 

Thousands  of  additional  contribution 
pledge  cards  have  been  called  for  by 
county  committees  of  the  Christian  Ru¬ 
ral  Overseas  Program,  according  to  Col. 
C.  W.  Skeele,  state  director,  who  said 
“the  program  is  off  to  an  excellent 
start.” 

Although  solicitations  were  original¬ 
ly  scheduled  for  completion  in  a  single 
week,  operations  rhay  continue 
throughout  the  month  of  November.  In 
some  situations,  simple  geography  will 
necessitate  this. 

In  addition  to  the  endorsement  re¬ 
cently  received  from  Governor  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  the  CROP  committee  has 
received  the  following  letter  from  Miss 
Eleanor  Green,  elected  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Queen  for  1949,  by  the  State 
Vegetable  Growers  Association.  Miss 
Green  makes  her  home  on  her  father’s 
farm  near  Byron,  N.  Y.  in  Genesee 
county.  She  wrote: 

“CROP  has  impressed  me  as  being 
a  wonderful  organization  to  help  the 
people  who  need  this  encouragement. 
Few  people  realize  how  much  dona¬ 
tions  of  food  really  amount  to. 

“With  my  home  being  on  a  farm  in 
Byron,  N.  Y.,  I  realize  how  much  farm¬ 
ers,  local  churches  and  organizations 
may  do  to  help  this  project  of  CROP.” 

—  A.A.  — 

CO-OP  COUNCIL  MEETS 

The  New  York  State  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  met  at  Bibbins 
Hall,  Ithaca,  New  York,  on  November 
4  with  an  attendance  of  approximately 
100.  The  Council  is  made  up  of  23  New 
York  State  Cooperatives,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  A.  J.  Waldo  of  Canastota.  , 

The  evening  meeting  was  preceded 
by  a  dinner  and  the  evening  speaker.s 
were  Henry  Sherwood,  Master  oP  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  and  John 
Davis,  secretary  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

—  A.A.  — 

RURAL  NURSING 
PROGRAM 

182  students  are  enrolled  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Collegiate  Nursing  Program  in  New 
York  State,  Mis.s  Ida  MacDonald  of 
Albany,  coordinator  of  the  program 
has  announced. 

This  rural  nursing  program  is  a 
four-year  course  now  in  operation  at 
Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y.;  Hart- 
wick  College,  Hartwick,  N.  Y.;  and 
Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y.  Pre¬ 
paring  college  ti'ained  nurses  to  serve 
rural  areas  and  small  communities,  the 
program  is  backed  by  a  grant  from  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  The  three  colleges  have 
graduated  288  nurses  to  date. 

This  year,  76  freshmen  are  enrolled, 
the  largest  class  to  enter  nurse  train¬ 
ing  since  the  program  was  established. 
If  interested,  write  to  any  of  the  above 
colleges  for  information. 

—  A.A.  ~ 

JUNIOR  VEGETARLE 
GROWERS  E:LE€T 
OFFICERS 

Members  of  the  New  York  Junior 
Potato  and  Vegetable  Gi’owers  Associ¬ 
ation  recently  elected  officers.  The  new 
president  is  William  Simons  of  Wells- 
ville  who  succeeds  Rodney  Sellen  of 
Homer.  First  vice  president  is  David 
Pratt  of  Ithaca;  second  vice  president, 
Andrew  Krotje,  Middletown;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Miss  Barbara  Baker  of 
Friendship. 

Serving  on  the  executive  committee 
for  the  coming  year  are  Rodney  Sellen, 
J.  Klosheim,  Cicero,  and  Lindley  De- 
Garmo,  Schuylerville. 


4-SPEED  SYNCHRO-MESH  TRANSMISSION 

/ 

New  transmission  eliminates  double-clutching — 
enables  driver  to  maintain  speed  and  momentum  on 
grades.  On  series  3800  and  heavier  duty  models. 

STEERING  COLUMN  GEARSHIFT  CONTROL 

Extra  driving  ease  and  convenience  is  yours  with 
Chevrolet's  new  steering  column  gearshift.  In  all 
models  with  3-speed  transmission. 

FOOT-OPERATED  PARKIN^  BRAKE 

New  clear  floor  area!  This  unique  brake  provides 
outstanding  safety  and  convenience  in  models  with 
3-speed  transmission. 


Advance-Design  Trucks 

FIRST  IN  POPULARITY 
FIRST  IN  USE 
FAMOUS  FOR  THRIFT 


IMPROVED  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE 

Greater  durability  and  efficiency  is  featured  in 
Chevrolet’s  Thrift-Master  and  Load-Master  Valve-in- 
Head  truck  engines,  world  famous  for  their  economy. 

SPLINED  REAR  AXLE  HUB  CONNECTION 

Greater  strength  and  durability  in  heavy-duty 
models!  This  important  new  feature  means  a  longer, 
more  economical  life  for  your  heavy-duty  truck. 

NEW  DUBL-LIFE  RIVETLESS  BRAKE  LININGS 

Brake  linings  on  series  3000  models  are  bonded  to 
the  brake  shoes  by  special  “Perma-Bond”  process 
developed  by  Chevrolet  and  General  Motors 
Research  Laboratory.  Thoroughly  tested  and  proved, 
these  rivetless  linings  last  up  to  twice  as  long! 

Cab  that  “breathes,”  All-steel  cab  construction  • 
All-round  visibility  with  rear-corner  windows  •  New, 
heavier  springs  •  Full-floating  Hypoid  rear  axles  on 
3600  series  and  heavier  duty  models  •  Hydrovac 
power  brakes  on  5000  and  6000  models  •  Ball¬ 
bearing  steering  •  Wide  base  wheels 


It’s  a  fact  that  Chevrolet  trucks  are  preferred  by  more 
users  than  the  next  two  makes  combined!  It’s  a  fact  that 
there  are  more  Chevrolet  trucks  in  use  than  any  other 
make!  That’s  because  Chevrolet  trucks  have  what  truck 
users  want — solid  quality,  power- packed  performance  and 
handling  ease  combined  with  lower  operating  and  upkeep 
costs  and  the  lowest  list  prices  in  the  entire  truck  field! 
Visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  soon  and  get  the  complete  facts. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 
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How  ]\ow  England’s  1940 
Pasture  Winners  Did  It 


CRAINES 

THE 

NAME 

When  you’re  choosing  silos, 
Craine’s  the  name  to  remember. 
There  is  a  difference  in  silos — that’s 
why  we  make  four  different  kinds 
(the  four  proven  types  in  wood  and 
tile).  Selecting  the  one  that’s  the 
best  investment  for  you  isn’t  always 
easy. 

But — you  can’t  go  wrong  if  you  re¬ 
member  Craine,  the  greatest  name 
in  silos. 

WRITh  US  details  on  your  loca¬ 
tion,  feeding  problem,  etc.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  help  you  choose — with  no 
pressure,  and  no  obligation — the  silo 
that’s  right  for  your  needs.  But  we 
have  a  hunch  you’ll  want  a  Craine. 

Craine,  Inc.,  1129  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


m.  ^  ^ 
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KOROK  NATCO  WOODSTAVE  TRIPIEWALI 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,b.i?29#  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


Amazing  DIscoveivI  Aatoists 
wildo7ern6w**NO-FOG'*  Windshield 
Cleaner.  Simplyslideoverwiodshield  i 
chemi^Ily- treated  Mitt — at  once  griass  sparkles  I 
crystal  clear.  Blurry  mist,  frost,  sleet,  snow  dis- 
_ appearhkemafiric.Stopsfogfiring.Sef^^AewW/ 

SAMPLES  FOR  AGENTS 

send  name  atonce.  Apennytwstal  willdo.  SEND  NO  MONEY —iuH 

tfourname,  KRISTEE  CO.,  1508  Bar  Street.  AKRON,  OHIO 


B£  VOUR  am  SURVEYOR... 


Save  money!  Rim  your  own  lines  and 
trades — for  roads,  fenoes,  orchards,  til¬ 
ing,  eontour.s.  The  Burt  Quadrant-Transit 
IS  inexpensive — and  accurate.  Used  and 
recommended  by  engineering  colleges. 
Ideal  for  leveling,  building  or  any  con¬ 
struction  or  alignment  job.  Co.sts  but  a 
fraction  of  a  single  surveying  job.  Simple 
and  ea.sy  to  use.  Guaranteed  satisfactory. 
Write  today  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER.  AMLO  COMPANY,  Dept.  C, 
253,  North  End  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLI  DIGGERS 


(THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  LIKE 

Prices  from  $99.50  up.  The 

digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

Quick  hitch  to  any  tractor  with 
power  take-off.  Fastest  power 
auger  return.  Heavy  hi -speed  two 
flight  auger.  Safety  clutch  pre¬ 
vents  damage,  eliminates  shear 
pins.  Strictly  one-man  machine. 

Write  today  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  5-931  Elm  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


When  writing  to 'advertisers  be  sore  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


used  by  Chester  Noyes  of  Colebrook, 
N.  H.,  the  winner  in  that  state.  The 
lowest  was  580  pounds.  Most  of  the 
men  were  applying  500  pounds  in  the 
fall  and  repeating  it  in  the  spring  or 
after  the  first  cutting,  or  both  i  n 
some  cases.  All  but  two  were  using 
superphosphate  in  addition  to  applica¬ 
tions  of  0-14-14  or  0-19-19.  A  few  were 
using  fertilizers  containing  nitrogen, 
but  most  were  avoiding  it  to  encourage 
the  legumes. 

Twelve  of  the  winners  were  growing 
supplementary  or  emergency  crops 
such  as  rye,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and 
Sudan.  Rye  for  early  pasture  and  rye 
or  wheat  for  fall  grazing  was  the  rule 
in  southern  New  England.  Millet,  Su¬ 
dan  and  barley  were  providing  the 
main  source  of  feed  during  the  late 
summer  on  several  farms  that  were 
hit  hardest  by  the  drought. 

Grass  Silage 

Grass  silage  was  made  by  twelve, 
and  two  others  stated  that  they  regret¬ 
ted  not  having,  done  so.  One  of  thqse, 
Mr.  Chester  Noyes  of  New  Hampshire, 
had  no  silo,  but  said  he  planned  to 
construct  one  before  another  year. 

Don  Worthington  of  Great  Barring¬ 
ton  said  he  fed  his  Jerseys,  last  winter, 
80  lbs.  of  grass  silage  a  day  (he  check¬ 
ed  this  by  weighing  a  feeding).  Ten  of 
the  twelve  men  depended  upon  grass 
silage  for  the  major  part  of  their  win¬ 
ter  feed,  and  eight  dairymen  raised  no 
corn  for  silage. 

Incidentally,  Ray  White  of  Acushnet, 
Massachusetts,  is  probably  owner  of 
the  largest  silo  in  New  England.  One 
of  his  silos  measures  30  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter  and  is  62  feet  tall,  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  capacity  1,100  to  1,200  tons  and 
perhaps  more  if  filled  with  unwilted 
first  crop  grass  silage. 

Four  winners  were  helping  improve 
the  quality  of  their  winter  feed  by  the 
use  of  hay  driers.  Three  of  these  were 
mow  hay  driers  and  the  fourth  was  a 
portable  drier  using  forced  hot  air. 

Wide  Milk-Grain  Ratio 

The  real  “pay-off”  of  the  Green  Pas¬ 
ture  program  is  the  ability  to  produce 
a  maximum  amount  of  quality  feed 
from  the  farm,  resulting  in  the  maxi¬ 
mum  milk  production  and  reduced  pur¬ 
chases  of  grain.  For  example,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  farmers  have  had  a  grain  to 
milk  ratio  this  summer  of  an  average 
of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  3.6  lbs.  of  milk. 
Here  is  what  the  Green  Pasture  win¬ 
ners  did,  and  their  cows  are  producing 
at  least  50%  more  than  the  average 
cow  does:  Holsteins  1-8;  Ayrshires 
1-5.8;  Guernseys  1-5.2;  Jerseys  1-4; 
Mixed  1-5.3. 

Four  men  were  irrigating  and  a  fifth 
one  was  getting  set  to  irrigate  in  late 
August.  Three  men — Sumner  Brown, 
West  Swanzy,  New  Hampshire;  Ray 
White,  Acushnet,  Massachusetts,  and 
Bahler  Bros.,  of  Ellington,  Connecticut 
-had  been  irrigating  most  of  their  good 
pastures,  starting  in  June  and  when¬ 
ever  necessary  thereafter.  We  haven’t 
cost  figures  on  these  farms  to  prove 
that  irrigating  was  worth  the  invest¬ 
ment,  but  all  three  men  stated  it  defi¬ 
nitely  was  this  year.  They  believed  it 
would  be  valuable  in  securing  more 
growth  in  a  normal  season,  would  aid 
new  seedings,  and  be  good  insurance. 

Improving  Herds 

“By  test,  not  by  guess,  ye  shall  know 
them”  might  well  be  the  words  of  the 
winners  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  herd  management.  Sixteen  of  the 
eighteen  dair3mien  were  testing  their 
cows  for  butterfat  and  keeping  produc¬ 
tion  records.  Fourteen  were  on  D.H.I.A. 
which  gave  them  not  only  the  produc¬ 


tion  figures  but  the  cost  figures  so 
that  they  might  do  a  better  job  of  cull¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  breeding.  Two  dairy¬ 
men  were  doing  private  testing. 

Only  three  dairymen  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  a  majority  of  their  herd  replace¬ 
ments.  However,  all  three  have  started 
raising  a  few  of  their  replacements 
this  year  and  two  of  them  are  switch¬ 
ing  over  to  raising  the  majority  of 
their  replacements. 

ITouth  To  the  Forefront 

Who  said  “Young  people  are  leaving 
the  farm?”  In  every  case  but  two, 
there  was  a  young  farmer  operating 
the  farm  or  in  partnership  with  his 
father.  The  interest,  enthusiasm,  and 
success  of  these  young  people  are 
ample  assurance  that  New  England’s 
future  dairy  industry  is  in  capable 
hands. 


Is  there  any  accurate  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  electricity  a  home  quick 
freezer  uses? 

Mrs.  Nancy  Masterman  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Home  Economics 
has  been  studying  this  question  for 
some  time.  Under  her  direction,  com¬ 
plete  meter  records  for  at  least  a  year 
were  collected  on  74  freezers.  The 
amount  of  electricity  varies,  but,  in 
general,  freezers  under  6  cu.  ft.  aver¬ 
aged  less  than  a  kilowatt  a  day. 
Freezers  from  6  to  15  cu.  ft.  averaged 
less  than  2  kilowatts  a  day.  Freezers 
from  18  to  30  cu.  ft.  averaged  3  kilo¬ 
watt  hours  a  day.  The  cost,  of  course, 
would  depend  on  your  local  rate. 

What  ore  the  results  of  experiments 
in  the  use  of  hormones  to  correct  irregu¬ 
lar  breeding  in  cattle? 

Dr.  S.  A.  Asdell  of  Cornell,  who  is 
a  well-known  authority  on  breeding 
troubles,  says  that  the  rate  of  natural 
recovery  in  shy  breeders  is  high.  Con¬ 
sequently,  claims  of  successful  treat¬ 
ment  by  any  means  must  be  taken 
with  “a  grain  of  salt.” 

At  Cornell  a  test  was  made  on  a 
group  of  shy  breeders  borrowed  from  a 
dairyman.  Half  of  them  were  treated 
with  hormones  and  42%  produced  live 
calves.  However,  that  doesn’t  sound  so 
good  when  you  learn  that  50%  of  the 
cows  that  didn’t  receive  treatment  also 
produced  live  calves. 

Which  is  better  to  use  in  the  stable, 
granular  or  powdered  superphosphate? 

From  the  standpoint  of  the'  amount 
of  liquid  absorbed,  the  powdered  is  bet¬ 
ter,  100  pounds  .absorbing  about  60 
pounds  of  liquid,  while  100  lbs.  of  the 
granular  will  absorb  only  about  30. 
However,  from  the  standpoint  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  cows  from  slipping,  the 
granular  type  is  best. 

—  A.A.  — 

LINDANE  FOR  MANGE 

Last  year  the  New  York  State  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  waged  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  cattle  mange,  and  State 
Veterinarian  Dr.  I.  G.  Howe  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  second  battle  during  the 
coming  winter. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  given  an  unqualified 
“o.k.”  to  the  practice  of  spraying 
calves  as  well  as  adult  cattle  with  lin¬ 
dane.  The  recommendations  are  to  use 
pounds  of  25%  lindane  in  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  and  to  spray  each  animal 
with  2  gallons  of  the  mixture.  A  second 
application  is  needed  in  a  week.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  controlling  cattle  mange,  this 
treatment  will  also  control  cattle  lice. 
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A  new  12-page  color 
catalog  of  Its  full  line  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  is  now 
being  offered  by  the  NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  COMPANY,  New  Holland, 
Pa.  It  is  entitled,  “Mechanize  Your 
Crops",  and  features  action  pictures 
and  detailed  drawings  of  the  full 
New  Holland  line.  New  in  the  cata¬ 
log  this  year  are  forage  harvester, 
forage  blower,  side  rake,  hay  chop¬ 
per  and  red  rubber  belting,  all 
added  in  the  past  year. 

CONCRETE:  If  you  are  building 
or  repairing  and  plan  to  use  cement, 
drop  a  line  to  the  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  ASSOCIATION,  20  Provi¬ 
dence  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass.  Tell 
them  what  you  are  doing  and  ask 
for  booklets  they  have  which  will 
help  you  to  do  the  job. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  the  all  is 

CHALMERS  MANUFACTURING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has 
adopted  a  program  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  up  to  20  annual  scholarships 
for  children  of  employees  of  the 
company.  Each  scholarship  is  worth 
$500.  Eight  scholarships  of  $200 
each  are  also  awarded  each  year 
by  the  Tractor  Division  of  Allis 
Chalmers  to  winners  in  the  4-H 
Club  Garden  Program. 

FLEXIBLE  WINDOWS:  warp 

BROTHERS  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
remind  American  Agriculturist 
readers  that  the  flexible  window 
materials  which  the  company 
manufactures  can  be  used  to  make 
storm  doors  and  windows.  To  get 
the  right  product  at  the  right  price 
they  suggest  that  you  take  the  ad 
which  appears  in  the  November  5 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist  to 
your  local  hardware  or  lumber 
dealer.  » 

COW  FEED:  “Essential  Nutrients 
in  Animal  Feeding"  is  the  title  of 
a  booklet  which  is  available  to  any 
reader  on  request.  The  booklet  is 
the  fifth  in  a  series  written  by  Dr. 
E.  I.  Robertson,  director  of  nutrition 
for  JOHN  W.  ESHELMAN  &  SONS. 
Ail  you  need  to  do  to  get  your  copy 
is  to  drop  a  postcard  to  John  W. 
Esheimon  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Fall  is  definitely  cow  clipping  time. 
Keeping  flanks,  bellies  and  tails  of 
milking  cows  clipped  mokes  it  easy 
to  keep  cows  clean,  reduces  the 
sediment  in  milk,  lowers  the  bac¬ 
terial  count  and  improves  flavor 
and  keeping  quality. 

The  clipper  shown  above  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  SUNBEAM  CORPO¬ 
RATION,  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chi¬ 
cago  50,  Illinois. 
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G.LF.  Holds  Annual  Meeting 


w 


I  HEN  General  Manager  Jim 
McConnell  made  his  report 
at  the  GLF  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  he  told  his  2,000  lis¬ 
teners  that  the  institution 
was  depending  too  much  on  banks  and 
too  little  on  its  membership  as  a  source 
of  money  for  financing  its  operations. 
Previously,  President  Fi’ank  M.  Smith 
of  Springfield  Center,  New  York,  had 
pointed  out  that  there  are  just  three 
places  where  GLF  can  look  for  capi¬ 
tal,  namely,  the  sale  of  stock,  the  re¬ 
taining  of  surplus  earnings,  and  banks. 


While  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the 
credit  of  the  GLF  was  never  better. 
Mr.  McConnell  indicated  a  strong  be¬ 
lief  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
financial  needs  of  the  institution  should 
be  met  by  the  sale  of  stock  to  mem¬ 
bers.  Therefore,  he  recommended  ac¬ 
tion  to  offer  common  stock  to  members 
to  the  value  of  5  million  dollars  and 
preferred  stock  to  the  value  of  2  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  If  this  is  carried  out,  it 
will  mean  that  stock  holdings,  now 
owned  and  to  be  bought,  will  run  be¬ 
tween  $100  and  $2,000  per  farm,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  farm  and 
the  financial  status  of  the  farm  owner. 

Following  his  talk,  delegates  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 


Ready  For  A  Storm 

other  points  covered  by  Mr.  McCon¬ 
nell  included  the  probable  business  sit¬ 
uation  ahead.  Referring  to  the  price 
level,  he  stated  that  he  would  like  to 
assume  that  it  would  remain  stable, 
but  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  continue  down  for  a  period  of 
years,  as  it  has  done  after  all  great 
wars.  GLF  management,  he  declared, 
is  planning  future  operations  on  that 
basis. 

The  GLF  during  the  year  ending 
June  30  handled  over  two  million  tons 
of  supplies.  Due  to  lower  prices  the 
dollar  volume  wa  slightly  below  the 
previous  year  but,  in  terms  of  goods, 
there  was  an  increase  of  over  10  per 
cent. 

In  his  annual  report  as  president, 
Frank  Smith  reminded  his  listener^ 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  GLF  is 
strictly  a  policy-forming  group.  He  re¬ 
ported  to  delegates  that  a  new  feed 
mill  had  been  erected  at  Bridgeton, 
New  Jersey,  that  the  GLF  had  sold  one 
of  three  canning  plants,  and  that  the 
other  two,  now  rented  for  warehouses, 
are  for  sale. 


Referring  to  the  G.L.F.  services,  Mr. 
Smith  told  how  feed  during  the  last 
year  had  been  priced  at  the  market  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  cost  at  which  ingredi¬ 
ents  were  purchased.  This,  he  said,  re¬ 
sulted  in  losses  to  the  institution,  but 
had  saved  patrons  and  other  farmers 
millions  of  dollars. 

Cost  Roiluction  Important 

Albert  S.  Goss,  Master  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  was  a  visitor  at  the 
convention  and  was  asked  to  speak  to 
delegates  for  a  few  moments.  He  did 
so  in  a  very  effective  manner,  stating 
that  he  was  thrilled  at  the  report  of 
GLF  operations.  The  chief  reason  for 
his  enthusiasm,  he  said,  was  a  firm 
belief  that  continued  free  enterprise 
could  best  be  served  by  reducing  costs 
of  business  operations,  a  program 
which  is  being  followed  by  GLF,  and 
which  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  govern¬ 
ment  policy  of  attempting  to  maintain 
“buying  power”  of  consumers  by  arti¬ 
ficial  methods. 

Seven  directors  were  re-elected,  as 
follows:  Frank  Smith  of  Springfield 
Center,  New  York;  J.  C.  Corw^ith  of 
Water  Mill,  New  York;  M.  C.  Albright 
of  Athens,  New  York;  Harold  L.  Creal 
of  Homer,  New  York;  George  Hummer 
of  Titusville,  Pennsylvania;  Clifford  B. 
Snyder  of  Pittstown,  New  Jersey,  and 
Clayton  G.  White  of  Stow,  New  York. 

At  its  December  meeting  the  Board 
of  Directors  will  organize  and  elect 
officers. 

Services  Shown 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  arm¬ 
ory  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  the  arena 
at  one  side  of  the  auditorium  was 
filled  with  exhibits  of  GLF  services  to 
its  patrons. 

The  last  event  on  Friday’s  program 
was  an  open  discussion  with  Earl  Clark 
of  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  presiding.  Delegates 
had  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
of  anyone  connected  with  GLF  man¬ 
agement,  and  many  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.  One  delegate  asked  if 
GLF  planned  to  get  into  the  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  business.  Mr.  McConnell  re¬ 
plied  that  he  doubted  if  the  Board 
would  agree  to  if  they  were  asked  to 
do  so,  and  that  anyway  he  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  asking  them!  Also,  several 
statements  were  made  by  delegates, 
voicing  strong  objections  to  subsidies 
as  a  fixture  in  our  economy.  Such 
statements  were  vigorously  applauded. 
If  anyone  present  favored  subsidies,  he 
kept  his  thoughts  to  himself. 


Whether  they  were  dairy,  poultry#  fruit  or  vegetable  men,  farmers  found  lots  to  In¬ 
terest  them  in  the  many  exhibits  displayed  during  the  annual  G.L.F.  meeting.  Shown 
t<ore  looking  at  an  egg-washing  machine  equipped  with  nylon  brushes  are,  from 
left;  Marty  Word  of  Ithaca  G.L.F.,  and  committeemen  John  T.  Kost,  Fred  J.  Nesbitt 

and  Ora  Lee,  oil  of  Albion,  N.  Y. 


WIN  WORKERS^  APPLAUSE  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Wolverine  Full -Grain  Horsehide,  tanned  buckskin-soft  by  the  secret 
Wolverine  Triple-Tanning  Process.  PLUS  COMFORT— PLUS  WEAR.  The 
first  time  YOU  wear  a  pair  you,  too,  will  give  them  a  big  hand  and  learn 
why  millions  of  workers  have  switched  to  Wolverine  Horsehide  Hands.  See 
your  Wolverine  dealer  and  take  the  coupon  below  with  you. 


WOLVERINE  SHOE  &  TANNING  CORPORATION  — ROCKFORD,  MICHIGAN 


WOLVERITE 
MECHANICAL  PENCIL 

We  will  see  that  you  , 
get  one  free,  if  you  will  present  this 
fit  coupon  to  your  dealer  and  inspect 
rl  or  try  on  a  pair  of  Horsehide 
I  V  Hands. 


TO  ALL  WOLVERINE  DEALERS: 

Bearer  is  entitled  to  one  Wolverite  Mechani¬ 
cal  Pencil  FREE  after  presenting  this  coupon 
and  inspecting  or  trying  on  a  pair  of  Wolverine 
Horsehide  Hands  I 


Name_ 


i 

Writes  I 
22,000  words  \ 
without  reloading  L. 


State 


Dealer  Name_ 


_  I 

Dept.  A-49n  • 


Famous 

Cover  keeps  you 
warm  with  engine 
heat. 


Back  Panel  helps 
keep  in  more  heat. 
Optional  at  small 
extra  cost. 


Back  Panel  &  Top 
units  fit  any  1948- 
49-50  CN  Series 
C*«fMr  Cover. 


TRACTOR  CAB! 

Work  in  comfort  in  even  the 
worst  winter  weather!  A 
Cover  keeps  you 
warm,  protects  you  from  biting  winds.  Attaches  to  your 
tractor  in  a  jiffy.  Converts  to  a  low  cost  heated  cab  if  de¬ 
sired.  Made  of  heavy  weather  treated  canvas  and  iron 
framework.  Custom  fit  for  virtually  any  model  farm  tractor. 


All  Weather  Top 
&  Side  Curtains 

provides  extra 
year  'round  pro¬ 
tection  at  small 
extra  cost. 


Makes  the  Ideat 
Low  Cost  Heated 


- See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Manufacturer - 

EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

1919  E  BALTIMORE  BEARING  DISTRIBUTORS  CO.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
A  T  W%  *  C.  ’2  Washington  St 

M  I  W  W  U  d  Binuhomton  N.  Y 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


when  writina  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURISI 


Esiipdalltr  at  (Utiristmas 

ALWAYS  THE  PERFECT  GIFT 
Delicious  tree  ripened  extra 

SELECTED  ORANGES 

•  Fci-  .M'ui-  faiiiilv,  hif-nds  and  t-niployi .  s.  Diduxt , 
braiuiiiilly  dccoiai cd  i.a-kcls  with  I'luil,  .shiSicd  piiaiis 
and  othoi-  Kloiida  Coudic.s. 

BUSHEL  SIZE  . . . $10.(10 

HALF  BU.  SIZE  .  6.00 

K.xpn-s  I’liD.-iid  Fully  (Inaiauiecd 

J.  E.  SHOFNER  FRUIT  CO.  TAVARES.  FLA. 


(592)  12 
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WHITI^OCK 

I  BABY  $  4  Q 
I  CHICKS  AOa 

m  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

I 
I 


per 

100 


Some  Questions  Poultr  jmen  Ask  Me 

3^  Jl^  S. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 
LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own  breeders. 

100%  State  Tested — Pullorum  Free  (tube 
agglutination  method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for  Rapid 
Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Profitable  Egg 
Yield.  The  ideal  combination  bird  for 
broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and 
stamina  from  breeders 
that  live  the  year  round 
in  our  open  front  houses. 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED.  ONE  GRADE. 
THE  BEST,  AT  ONE 
PRICE. 


TOLHAM 

L  SONS,  INC. 


Dept.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


'U/AOe 


Increase  your  poultry  income  by 
raising  chicks  that  will  give  greater 
egg  production  with  low  feed  intake, 
rears  of  trapnest  and  prosieny-test  breeding  have  es¬ 
tablished  these  profitalile  qualities  in  Hawley  Leghorns: 
Strong  Chicks.  Good  Livability.  Large-type,  and  High 
production  of  big  chalk-wliite  eggs. 

10,000  BREEDERS  N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Ited-Rock  Crosses  also  available.  Order  Chicks  early. 
Write  for  descriptive  foider  today. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


P>iedomUuiie4.'' 


D 


URING  the  past  summer,  I  took 
part  in  quite  a  number  of  poultry 
meetings  in  eastern  New  York.  Get¬ 
ting  away  from  your  office  in  one  good 
way  to  find  out  what  problems  are 
bothering  folks.  The  problems  keep 
changing  with  the  seasons.  Here  are  a 
few  I  met  on  my  trips; 

Too  Many  Old  Hens — For  our  culling 


five  weeks  before  you  want  the  roos¬ 
ters  ready  for  slaughter.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  pellets  to  treat  more  than 
once.  Remember  this:  treated  males 
must  not  be  left  with  untreated  ones. 
They  lose  ail  their  fight.  They  will  be 
chased  and  bullied  to  death  by  the  oth¬ 
er  males. 

The  improvement  in  meat  quality  is 


schools,  the  County  Agents  rounded  up  most  noticeable  in  old  males,  but  it 


Dept.  10 


BaiaviO,  N.  Y. 


NEW  Low  Price 

On  Red  Rock  Pullets 

The  same  high  quality  you  have  always 
had  from  Marshall’s  chicks,  pullets,  and 
cockerels.  But  now  a  NEW  LOW  PULLET 
PRICE  for  delivery  this  month  and  later 
N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Newcastle 
vaccinated.  Cockerels  available  at  times. 
For  quick  service,  call  us  today,  or  write 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  5A/  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  New  York. 


NEW 

HANPSHIRES 


Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  they  also  make  last 
feathering,  rapid  growing  broilers  A  contest  proven, 
progeny-test  bred  strain. 

VANCREST  SEX-LINKS  (Hamp-Rocks) 

Our  production-bred  New  Hampshires  in  this  popular 
cross  give  better  feathering,  more  uniform  early 
maturity,  and  good  livability,  beside  the  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs  and  large  body  size  you  expect 
from  Sex- Links. 

All  Chicks  from  our  own  Pullorum  Cleon 
breeders. 

Write  today  for  free  folder  and  prices, 
VANCREST  FARM,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


.  TUBE 

AGGLUTINATION 

&  Thurs.  Write 

for  Free 

I’hoto 

Catalog  or 

OBDEB 

on-Sexed 

Pits. 

Ckis. 

per  100 

per  too 

per  100 

$13.00 

$26.00 

$3.00 

.  14.00 

28.00 

3.00 

.  15.00 

22.00 

12.00 

.  15.00 

23.00 

12.00 

.  17.00 

24.00 

12.00 

ieisier'^H^  LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 

U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues. 
illustrated  16-page  actual 
DIIIECT  FROM  AD.  N 
LEISTEK’S  UTILITY 
MATING  White  Leghorns 
SUPElt  MATED  Wh.  Leg. 

Bar.  or  Wb.  Bocks . 

AAA  Bock  Hainp  Cro-ss....  15.00 

AAA  New  Hampshire.s  .  17.00 

Heavy  Mixed  til-IOO.  ASSORTED  I'.ROTLEB  CIUCKS 
$9-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Delivery.  Sexing  giinr.  95% 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  -  '  . 

C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAJisterville,  Pa. 


"FAR^fOiicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  RED-ROCK 
CROSSES  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  for  folder.  238  Warren  St. 

FARMS  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CHAPMAN 


from  various  farms  25  or  30  hens.  Most 
of  these  hens  had  recently  stopped  lay¬ 
ing.  Many  had  started  to  molt.  To 
avoid  the  possibility  of  spreading  dis¬ 
ease,  they  were  sold  after  the  meeting 
instead  of  being  taken  back  home.  It 
was  a  hard  job  to  find  buyers  for  the 
hens.  Nobody  wanted  them  at  any 
price.  Poultrymen  were  having  the 
same  trouble.  They  wanted  to  move 
their  old  stock  to  market  to  make  room 
for  pullets  that  were  laying  on  range, 
but  there  just  was  no  market. 

A  Temporary  Ulut 

The  buyers  said  that  it  was  the  hot 
weather  that  made  the  trouble.  The 
womenfolk  don’t  serve  many  chicken 
dinners  to  their  families  when  the 
weather  is  hot.  That  may  be  part  of  the 
explanation,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
story.  The  same  thing  happens  every 
summer.  Daily  egg  production  keeps 
dropping  slowly  but  steadily  after  the 
first  of  June.  Finally,  it  gets  so  low  that 
the  egg  income  just  about  balances  the 
feed  out-go.  Then,  suddenly,  hundreds  of 
flock  owners  are  looking  for  buyers  for 
their  hens,  but  the  buyers  still  have 
only  their  usual  moderate  outlets.  A 
depressing  surplus  of  hens  appears. 

Fortunately,  this  situation  doesn’t 
last  long  as  a  rule.  In  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  the  surplus  is  removed.  Some 
people  wisely  hold  onto  their  hens  until 
prices  are  better.  Probably  the  very 
low  prices  encourage  some  thrifty 
housewives  to  buy  hens  for  canning. 
Perhaps  many  are  placed  in  freezers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of 
those  numerous  problems  for  which 
there  is  no .  really  satisfactory  solution 
but  which  would  not  need  to  conie  up 
in  the  first  place.  It  could  be  averted, 
at  least  for  you  or  me  as  individuals, 
if  we  did  a  better  job  of  planning  and 
timing.  Perhaps  some  smart  economist 
v/ill  devise  a  formula  to  help  us  figure 
out  just  the  right  time  to  sell.  The 
formula  would  have  to  include  such 
items  as  the  rate  of  egg  production, 
the  prices  of  eggs  and  feed  this  year 
and  a  year  ago,  the  amount  of  eggs 
and  poultry  in  storage  this  year  and 
last,  and  possibly  the  number  of  chicks 
started  last  spring.  Let’s  plan  to  do  a 
better  job  of  selling  old  hens  next 
summer. 

Fattening  Roosters  With  “Pellets”  — 
It  was  surprising  to  find  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  people  interested  in  this 
subject.  They  wanted  to  know  at  what 
age  it  is  most  profitable  to  treat  the 
roosters;  if  more  than  one  treatment 
is  necessary;  if  the  meat  of  treated 
birds  is  entirely  safe  for  people  to  eat; 
and  if  the  treatment  makes  tender 
birds  out  of  tough  ones. 

I  have  checked  up  on  these  points, 
and  here  is  what  I  found.  The  pellets 
do  tenderize  tough  old  males.  It  is  a 
feminizing  effect.  The  pellets  contain 
a  female  hormone.  The  hormone  tem¬ 
porarily  takes  the  maleness  out  of  the 
male.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  he 
becomes  a  capon.  He  takes  on  fat  like 
a  capon  and  even  has  the  same  flavor. 

The.  treatment  is  very  simple.  The 
pellets  are  perhaps  half  the  sizfe  of  a 
wheat  kernel.  One  is  “implanted”  be¬ 
neath  the  skin  of  the  neck  of  each  bird, 
up  close  to  the  head.  You  purchase  the 
instrument  along  with  the  pellets.  It 
is  much  like  an  oversized  hypodermic 
needle. 

The  time  to  do  it  is  about  four  to 


pays  to  treat  young  males  that  are  ap 
preaching  the  roaster  age.  A  certain 
amount  of  fattening  and  plumpness  is 
given  the  young  bird  that  does  not  or¬ 
dinarily  occur  at  this  age.  These  young 
treated  males  are  called  “capettes,” 
and  they  are  becoming  common  enough 
in  some  markets’ to  be  included  in  the 
price  quotations. 

You  can’t  really  compare  capettes 
with  capons.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
in  age.  Capons  are  not  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  until  they  are  nine  or  ten  months 
old.  They  come  closer  to  being  equiva¬ 
lent  to  yearling  roosters  that  have  been 
treated.  Some  folks  will  tell  you  that 
these  feminized  old  roosters  are  just 
as  flavorful  and  tender  as  capons.  Oth¬ 
ers  will  say,  “Well,  they  are  almost  as 
good.” 

As  for  the  meat  being  unsafe  for 
human  food,  forget  it.  Some  scientist 
did  find  traces  of  the  hormone  in  some 
chicken  livers;  but  in  order  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  get  any  noticeable  effect,  he 
would  have  to  eat  over  a  hundred 
pounds  of  poultry  meat  each  day  for 
about  a  week.  Of  course,  when  you 
dress  the  treated  chickens,  you  must 
cut  off  enough  of  the  neck  along  with 
the  head  to  remove  any  unabsorbed 
part  of  the  pellet. 

—  A.A.  — 

"CHICKEN  SENSE” 

Taking  two  men,  both  with  poultry 
from  the  same  source  and  providing 
what  appears  to  be  the  same  environ¬ 
ment,  why  does  it  often  happen  that 
one  man  is  a  failure  as  a  poultryman, 
while  the  other  man  succeeds  ?  The 
difference  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
that  rare  characteristic  possessed  by 
most  truly  successful  poultrymen  — 
“chicken  sense.” 

In  the  first  place,  those  possessing 
“chicken  sense”  really  like  chickens. 
Their  liking  is  genuine  and  more  than 
a  passing  fancy.  Fundamentally  and 
wholeheartedly,  such  men  like  chick¬ 
ens  because  they  are  chickens,  and  not 
because  they  represent  so  many  poten¬ 
tial  dollars. 

Second,  in  order  to  be  successful, 
one  has  to  be  willing  to  work,  and 
work  hard.  The  idea  persists  H,mong 
many  that  almost  anyone  who  is  a 
failure  at  any  other  business  need  only 
try  the  poultry  business  to  find  suc¬ 
cess.  Many  failures  in  farming  (and 
poultry  farming  is  no  exception)  are 
due  for  the  most  part  to  lack  of  hon¬ 
est,  efficient,  hard  work. 

Third,  a  successful  poultryman  is 
alert  and  observing.  This  is  no  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  dullard.  Men  possessing  an 
acute  power  of  observation  are  quick 
to  note  a  change  for  better  or  worse 
within  the  flock  and  rapidly  do  some¬ 
thing  about  an  adverse  condition. 

Thus,  when  you  have  a  man  who 
possesses  the  combination  of  a  genuine 
liking  and  understanding  of  poultry, 
plus  the  willingness  to  really  work, 
plus  the  power  of  observation,  plus 
good  experience,  you  have  a  man  who 
has  developed  the  characteristic  so 
necessary  for  success  in  poultry  farm¬ 
ing — “chicken  sense.” 

— Robert  R.  Stockbridge. 

—  A.A.  — 

Don’t  store  food  in  refrigerator  in 
paper  bags  and  wrapping  paper,  es¬ 
pecially  meat.  Heavy  paper  insulates 
food  and  the  refrigerator  must  work 
twice  as  hard  and  long  to  cool  it  off. 


BABCOCK’S 

MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


This  ye-ir  (’48-49)  our  White  Leghorns 
won  ns  follows  at  the  official  egg  laying 
tests:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen  All 
Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in  profit  class  at 
Oalifornia.  3.  High  Leghorn  Pen  at  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens  all  breeds  at 
Pennsylvani.a;  5.  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  (273.50 
eggs  and  287.9  points  per  bird)  for  high  average 
production  ail  breeders  in  U.  S.  competing.  This  is 
highest  average  ever  made.  6.  We  still  hold  All- 
Time  World  Record  for  one  pen. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  'ROUND 
We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cros*, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks  all  year  . . . 
own  two  hatcheries,  with  530,000  egg  capacity — 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders.  We  also 
carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny  testing 
program.  SEND  FOR 

''REE  CATALOG 
This  36-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  describes  in  detail  our 
breeding  program.  Write  to- 
copy. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  36,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  Leghorns 
are  large,  lay  big  eggs  very  soon,  do  well 
in  contests  too.  New  Hampshires  that  keep 
pace  with  Leghorns  on  production  and  hove 
great  meat  qualities. 

Our  Rock-New  Hampshire  crosses,  according 
to  our  customers,  are  everything  one  wants 
exceptional  layers  and  grow  fast  into  large 
meat  birds.  Try  some. 

Breeders  vaccinated  for  New  Castle — satis¬ 
faction  assured  with  every  order — Write  for 
catalog,  new  prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH 

Route  3,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


OnndWiNCW  HAMPSHIRES 

JiSr/giSPIZZERINKTUM 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

KANSAS  CUSTOMER 

GETS  86%  HATCH 

“And  I  can  truthfully  say  I  have 
never  seen  finer  chicks’’  writes  Mr.  C.  H. 
U  of  Kinsley,  Kansas.  Many  others  re- 
port  from  80%  up.  SPIZZERIN  KTUM 
chicks  are  famous  for  health,  livability  and  fast 
growth.  Order  your  Christie  Chicks  and  Eggs  early. 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
CHRISTIE  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  II,  Kingston,  N.H. 


NON-BROODYHAAm 


At  last  a  strain  of  dual-purpose,  meat  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducing,  pedigreed  (U.S.)  R.O.P. 
New  Hampshires.  with  no  broodinest! 
Send  for  free  circular  telling  about 
this  money-making  strain.  Vigorous 
day-old  chicks.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean  and  Approved.  Box  A-IO 


«/a 


SEND  NO  MONEY  FOR  OUR  TOP  QUALITY 
TE5TED  BABY  CHICKS.  Immediate  shipments.  Thou* 
ands  weekly.  All  breeds.  Sexed  chicks  at  all  times, 
100%  live  delivery.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full 
particulars.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now. 

MT  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
Oep't.  AA  Mt.  Healthy  Ohio 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR. 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 

Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S. 
Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  65-H  13,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
to  get  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the 
complete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Re¬ 
ducible  Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily 
use  by  thousands  who  say  they  never 
dreamed  possible  such  secure,  dependable 
and  comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  for  bulky,  cumbersome 
Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or  harsh, 
gouging  pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how 
long  ruptured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses 
you  have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sore  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICUITURIST. 
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A  Successful 
Herdswouian 

B/  Chester  Dalrymple 

IN  FORTY  years  of  farming  the 
Fischer  Brothers  at  Parma,  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  have  never  had  such  a  good 
herdswoman.  That’s  right  —  a  young 
woman,  Alta  Richards,  has  complete 
charge  of  the  200  Guernsey  and  HoN 
stein  herd  on  the  Fischers’  500  acre 
farm. 

The  brothers  always  prided  themsel¬ 
ves  on  having  top  herdsmen,  but, 
“when  Alta  leaves,”  they  say,  “we  quit 
farming.  She’s  spoiled  us.” 

It  all  began  when  she  was  eight 
years  old  and  came  over  to  help  with 
chores  just  to  be  with  the  animals. 
They  helped  her  get  a  horse  and  let 
her  keep  it  on  their  farm.  Alta  remem¬ 
bered  these  favors  and,  when  sickness 
left  them  short  of  help  in  the  dairy, 
she  helped  them  out  in  the  evenings 
after  a  day’s  work  in  a  machine  shop. 
Soon  it  was  full  time,  and  when  the 
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Alta  Richards,  herdswoman  for  the  Pischer 
Brothers  Farm  at  Parma,  N.  Y.,  inspects 
the  switch  on  one  of  the  two  gutter  clean¬ 
ers  recently  installed  on  the  farm.  She 
has  had  complete  charge  of  the  200  Hol¬ 
stein  and  Guernsey  herd  for  three  years. 

herdsman  left  she  asked  for  the  job. 
That  was  three  years  ago.  Since  then 
her  word  has  been  law  with  the  herd 
and  she  has  missed  only  one  milking 
and  feeding  in  that  time. 

“She  gets  a  third  more  milk  with  less 
hay  then  we  ever  did  before,”  the 
Fischers  exclaim,  pointing  to  the  1,090 
quart  production  per  day  the  70  cow 
herd  has  averaged  for  the  past  year. 
They  say  she  has  a  way  with  animals, 
too.  They’ve  seen  her  walk  through  a 
barn,  take  one  look  at  a  cow  due  to 
calve  soon,  and  say,  “Let’s  get  her  out 
of  here.  She’s  going  to  abort.”  She  did 
five  days  later.  They  claim  Alta  can 
sit  right  under  a  cow  and  dig  a  stone 
out  of  her  hoof  without  the  cow  mov¬ 
ing.  The  policy  used  to  be  to  get  rid 
of  a  cow  if  a  quarter  went  bad,  but 
Alta  changed  that,  too.  She’s  worked 
over  several  high  producing  cows  that 
have  had  teat  trouble  and  gotten  them 
back  into  full  production. 

Herdswomen  may  be  rare,  but  the 
Pischer  Brothers  will  put  Alta  Rich¬ 
ards  up  against  any  man;  you  can’t 
beat  her,  they  say. 

—  A.A.  — 

As  a  result  of  improvements  in  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  in  the  last  nine 
years,  one  good  dairy  bull  now  serves 
about  four  times  as  many  cows  as  was 
possible  in  1939. 


. p 


You  know  the  answer  right  off.  You  wouldn’t  pay  what  it  eosts  to 
build  a  brick  barn  because  you  don’t  think  you’d  get  enough  value 
out  of  the  barn  to  warrant  the  eA^tra  cost. 

All  of  which  points  up  the  fact  that  value  and  price  are  not  the 
same  .  .  .  that  if  you  want  people  to  buy  what  you  have  to  sell,  you 
must  price  it  in  line  with  what  the  buyer  thinks  it  is  worth. 

Cost  Adds  to  Price  Not  to  Value 

Whenever  you  boost  the  cost  of  producing  or  handling  a  product,  you  in¬ 
crease  its  price  without  increasing  its  value  in  the  mind  of  the  buyer. 

And  that’s  exactly  what  the  demands  of  Organized  Labor  in  the  New  York 

metropolitan  market  has  done  to  milk. 

Let’s  face  the  fact  squarely  that  the  increased  cost  of  these  Labor  demands 
is,  in  the  long  run,  going  to  be  added  to  what  the  consumer  pays  for  her  bottle 
of  milk.  And  let’s  face  the  further  fact  that  Mrs.  Housewife  is  not  going  to  get 
any  extra  value  out  of  milk  to  make  up  for: — 

1 —  a  retirement  system  for  union  milk  wagon  drivers,  and 

2 —  a  health  and  welfare  program  for  these  same  employees. 

A  Mistaken  View  of  Life  and  of  Government 
Threatens  Our  Cost  Structure 

The  most  frightening  thing  about  these  latest  Labor  demands  is— not  the 
small  gains  that  were  actually  won,  but— the  view  of  life  and  the  philosophy  of 
government  which  lies  behind  them. 

Both  assert  that  Organized  Labor  can  demand  life-long  security  from 
society,  and  that  other  laboring  people  who  must  earn  their  own  security 
through  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  must  pay  the  bill.  Both  refuse  to  admit  that 
you  can  push  the  price  of  milk  so  high  that  it  will  look  as  far  out  of  line  to  the 
housewife,  as  the  price  of  a  brick  barn  looks  to  dairy  farmers. 

Prices  Can’t  Go  Up  Forever 

Even  with  increasing  standards  of  living  and  earning,  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  prices  cannot  be  pushed  without  inviting  consumer  strikes  and 
dwindling  sales. 

We  farmers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  believe  that  the  sound  solution  rests 
not  in  radical  price  changes — either  up  or  down — but  in  continuous,  systematic 
efficiency,  economy  and  cooperation.  Factors  that  build  toward  an  attractive 
price  for  the  consumer  and  a  living  return  for  the  producer !  Such  a  program  will 
enable  us  all — through  reasonable  and  ordinary  thrift  to  save  enough  for  our 
own  security.  It  will  make  us  all  free  men,  responsible  for  our  own  life  and  welfare. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


(594)  14 


American  Agrl'cultunst.  November  ly,  ly^y 


SUBSCRIBES’  Exchange 


ADVERTIHNG  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anvwhere  I5R24. 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1  00  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA  N  V  advance  payment 
is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


'JJtCllAltIr  HILL  STUCK  PARM  .Jlter^  ^oi  .»aie  Cai 
oatioo  and  Uav  Auule  Bred  Bull  calves  from  nlub 
record  Carnation  Uaiiia  Sires  Carnal  ion  Homestead 
Hazelwood  and  R  A  Sovereiiin  Prince  M  R  Kl(»r 
A  Son  tCort  Plain,  New  Vora 


PUKSH  AND  CLOSB  '’hotce  Grade  Cows  and  flrsi 
-alt  heifers.  Also  rexistered  sod  vrsde  Canadian  Hoi 
steins,  mostl.v  calfhood  vaccinated  I’erms  arranaed 
We  deliver  Over  25  vrs  at  the  .aiiie  addiess  Tuttle 
Parms  Kinp  Perry  New  Vorh  Itov  A  ruirle  'iwoei 


KOR  SAJvE:  Ten  registered  Holstein  Hellers  due  witli 
first  calves  in  November  and  December.  Two  Regi.s- 
tered'  Bulls,  yearlings.  Heifer  anti  Bull  Calves.  Herd 
accredited  and  vaccinated.  Lonei-gan  Bros..  Homer,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SAIvK — Bull  bom  Aug.  1048.  Dam  a  daughter  of 
Foremost  I’cacemaker  101  AR  (laughters  including  2 
World  Recorils,  made  .8100  lb.  M  422  lb.  F,  Jr2  2.\ 
machine  milking  ;:i)5  days,  and  lias  2  good  AR 
daughters.  .Sire’s  dam  made  12859  lb  .\I,  7i;i  lb.  F, 
Sr2.  A  good  individual  from  an  out.slaiidiiig  cow 
family.  Also  a  lew  clioice  tieifer  calves,  .vearlings  and 
bred  heifers.  Tarbcll  Guernsey  Farms.  Smitlivillc  Flats. 
New  York. 


GUERNSEY  BUM.  CALF  Boin  May  1.  1949:  Three 
nearest  dams  average  12.585  lb.  milk  057.9  Ib.  fat. 
Three  nearest  sires  are  ollicially  proven  desiralile.  Pedi¬ 
gree  niailcil  on  retiuest.  Wvctiiiierc  Farm — Photic  2029— 
Ontario,  Aew  York. 


JERSEY 


MAPLE  SLOPE  Jeitsey  Farm  olfers  Jersey  Bulls,  senlec 
age,  by  a  5  star  son  of  Sybil  Aslilium  Baronet  Owl. 
Several  proved  sires  in  Pedigree.  Lawrence  11.  I'erry, 
Homer,  N.  Y.  Write  today! 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Jersey  Bull,  10  month.s.  Solid 
color,  type,  production.  $100.00.  A.  L.  Wilkins.  R  I, 
Owego,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


VALHALLA  FARM:  Two  Registered  A.vrsliire  Bull 
Calves  born  this  fall.  Tliey  are  out  of  dams  with 
conseeulive  records  of  over  12.000  M  and  500  F.  Botti 
are  nicely  iiiaiked  John  Nahrwold,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


2'J  MONTH  Old  Polled  Bull,  Uegl.stered,  $150. 
Laurence  Shultis,  Bearsville,  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  S.VLE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T  B.  and  blood-te.sted.  Whole.sale  and  retail  E.  L 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.,  llobait,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


POLLED  Ileretord  Bull,  Registered,  8  yrs.  8  e.vcellent 
Bred  Cows.  Greenacres  Fartiis,  Uiclmiotidville,  N  Y 

HEREFORDS — T.  B.  Blood  Tested.  8  cows  witli  calves 
at  foot ;  4  heifers  to  calve  soon ;  5  yeariliig  tieifers : 
several  bulls.  Bob- 0-Link  Farms,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

I’UREBRED  Herefords:  Cows,  Bulls.  Calves.  Herd 
Accredited  and  Bangs  Approved.  Can  go  anvwliere. 
Robt.  J.  Generaux,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Stanley  6iy21. 


FOR  SALE:  26  bred  Hereford  heifers.  Very  good 
type  and  size.  I’riced  to  sell.  L.  K.  .Morey.  Kicliiield 
Springs,  New  York. 


SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRl'S.  Pure  bred  legi-stered  breeding  slock. 
Yearling  rams  and  yearling  ewes  ot  iiest  typ,  ami 
breeding.  L.  F.  Cutbbert.  Ogdensburg.  .New  York. 

FOR  SALE— M’ell  grown  registered  Shropsliire  yearling 
rams  &  ewes  of  the  be.st  type  and  breeding  witli  lieavy 
sliearing  fleeces.  Sired  by  29il  pound  prize  ram  Van 
Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  Corriedales  complete  dmpeisal.  Hock  ot 
(i().  Bred  trom  best  imported  blood  liius  M  M 
.Mathewson.  Bath.  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  Sixty-llvo  purebied  Dorsi'ts — t'reiJ  ewes, 
iambs.  Frank  M.  Smith.  Spiinglield  Center.  Otsego 
iounty.  New  York. 

DELANE  R.AM — W'c  iiai(‘  a  i«‘al  good  llelaiie  vearliil.g 
Ram  at  an  attiactive  piice.  ,\iso  would  sell  be  1st 
prize  .Aged  Coriicdalc  Ram  at  Syraemse.  Presion  A 
Johnson,  Bi  coder  of  Corriedales,  Rambouilleis  and 
Delancs,  Springwalcr,  .New  4  oi  k. 

NEW  Y'fJRK  Stale  Purebreti  Sheep  ImpioMuiunt 
Project — Write  for  List  of  Stock  For  Sale,  ticoigc  R. 
Johnson.  Secretary,  Wing  Hall,  liiiaca.  .New  4  ork. 

OXFORD  RA.MS — Choice  rcgisteied  yearlings,  gcaul  .size, 
top  (juality,  best  breeding.  L.  L.  Davey,  .Ma.cellus,  .\.4. 


SEEDS 


PROFITABLE  TOMA’FO  VARIETIES  —  1049  iicavy 
yielders.  Kcuucst  catalog.  Glccklcrs:  Secdimn,  JlcHamora, 
Ohio,  Tomato  spi ciali.sts. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SAMf:  Certified  Essex  Seid  Potatoes.  1.  Tliey  need' 
no  spray  for  bligiit.  2.  Out  yielded  ail  varictic.s  in 
•New  4'ork  Tcst-1:(47.  8.  Out  jiildcd  all  varirlics  in 
Pcnns.vlvania— 194.8.  4.  Out  .\icldcd  Cobblers.  15'l  cwt. 
ip  the  acre  in  the  .soutli— 1949.  5.  4Vc  lia\e  Ceriiiied 
E.s.sex  that  were  clean  on  ilie  last  Held  reading.  6. 
Himking  now  lor  deliveiy.  Thompson  Faims,  Clymer, 
New  York. 


SWINE 


I'IGS  80U  SAl.ls  Cheaters  Polauo  chinas.  Berkshire 
(  loss.  6  to  8  wks.  $11  00.  B  to  10  wks.  $12.75.  12  wKs 
f  14,75  Above  prices  mclude  vaccinations  Free  traos- 
oortation  lot  orders  of  75  to  100  oigs  C.O.U  check 
01  M  O  Samuel  Ruggiero  P  O  B  t>  vV«s'  t'oocorii 
Vla.'sachu.setts 


OFROC  BOARS  ready  for  service  Registered,  litter 
males  to  our  New  York  State  Fait  winners.  H  Since- 
baugli.  Trumansburg.  New  York 


ItEGI.sTERECD  Hampshire  Spring  SeiTiee  Boars  from 
'arge  litters  Ea.sy'  feeding  kind.  Write  for  prices. 
A  G.  Sinsebaiigli.  Bonnie  View  B’arm.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Durocs — 40  Fall  Pigs  sired  by  our  Son 
ot  1947  N.  J.  Grand  Champion.  Ten  open  Spring  Gilts. 
Hilltop  Duroc  Farm.  Horselieads.  N.  Y 


HEREFORD  HOGS.  High  4Vinning  Herd,  1948  National 
Show.  Illinois  and  Ohio  State  Fairs,  Sliipped  on 
Approval.  Hlustraled  Circular.  Yalehurst  Farms,  Peoria. 
Illinois. 


DOGS 

GE.N'UINE  Gernian  police  oup>  oig  boned  greys.  Sat 

uslaction  kcuaranieed  StaiiiL.  apureciated  fca 
riit'  Kocite  lliilii  1  niuuviile.  New  York, 

A  Poore, 

I'lOD.  SMOOTH  Ko.\  Torriei  Pups  Nelson's 
(.Jiove  City,  Peiinsylvama. 

Hatchery, 

FOR  SALE — Several  litters  .4KC  registered  St.  Ber- 
oariis.  Cocker  Spaniels  and  Collies  Also  a  tew  cross¬ 
bred  Coilie-Beraards.  Must  dispose  of  them  before 
wiiiler.  Reduced  prices,  coiiveuieiit  terms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  All  lia(e  been  wormed  and  distemper 
inoculated  Edna  Gladstone  Tel.  2161.  Andes.  N  Y. 


(JERMAN  SHEJ’HEUD  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonalily  priced,  large  selection. 
Will  al.so  liave  some  just  right  for  Christmas.  Write 
us  your  reiiuireiiieiits.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke.  New 
York.  Phone  Moravia  482M3. 


KEGPSTKRED  Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies,  bred  female.s. 
Reasonable.  Butternut  Ridge  Kennels.  R  4.  Potsdam. 
.New  York 


A.Iv.C.  Registered  German  Sheplierd  Puppies  from  heel 
(Iriiers.  D.iddy’s  lielper.  Mother's  protector  and  Sonny’s 
pet.  Guy  Kaufman.  Dundee.  New  York. 


SEND  TO  BOW-WOW  FARM  for  a  nice  Collie- 
Shepherd  pup.  Emily  Tucll,  West  Paris,  Maine. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES— Work  or  Show  — 
Champion  sired.  Collinette  Kennels  Wilton,  New 
Hampshire. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS:  Reautiful,  Intelligent. 
Championship  breeding.  Males  $:f5.(l0.  Females  $30.00. 
Plummer  MeCuUougli,  Mercer,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  Newfoundland  pups,  very  affectionate, 
good  watchdogs.  Michael  Ker.sliner,  Farmingtori.  Maine. 


ENGLISH  Beagle  pups,  two  months  old.  $10.09  each. 
Extra  good  stock.  Keystone  Farms,  Riehlleld,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


459  ACRE  FARiM  for  sale  in  Bradford  County,  Penn- 
svliaiiia.  300  acres  tractor  worked  and  in  high  state  of 
cultivation,  100  acres  good  limber,  balance  pasture. 
14  room  double  house,  bath,  furnace,  electricity.  2  large 
barns,  43  stanchions  with  drinking  cups.  3  large 
chicken  houses,  granary,  gilrage,  tool  slied.  2  silos, 
milk  liouse.  and  plenty  of  good  water  Russell  H.  White, 
•Moiiroeton,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE — 165  acre  dairy  farm  located  just  outside 
Andes  village  on  Route  28.  Will  sell  bare  or  etiuipped. 
Buildings  in  excellent  condition,  oil  beat  in  house. 
'Tenant  liouse  nearby.  Reasonable  terms.  Walter  B. 
Giadstoiie  &  Son,  Ande.s,  New  York.  Tel.  2101.  Sunday 
callers  discouraged. 


STROUT’S  Golden  Anniversary  Farm  Catalog— Just 
Uu; !  Gver  2860  outstanding  Bargains.  Coa.st-to-Coast. 
Mailed  Free.  Write  Today.  Strout  Really,  235-R  4th 
Ave.,  New  4’ork  10,  N.  Y. 


119  ACRES  on  bard  road,  38  head  of  cattle,  full  line 
of  macliiiiery,  13-room  hou.se,  all  iiiiprovements, 
.823.000. ’JO  20  acres  in  village,  large  barn.  11-rooin 
bou.se.  all  improvements,  $0, .500. 00.  207  acres.  5  miles 
from  villave.  good  road,  oversliot  barn,  S-rooin  house, 
all  improvemt'ni.s,  $8,800.00.  2(i'j  acres,  2  miles  from 
village,  all  machinery,  46  head  of  cattle.  2  horses, 
S-I'oom  luHLSP.  all  improvement.s.  $25,300.60.  Hav'e  many 
others.  Harry  G.  Munn,  Salesman  for  Frank  Fatla, 
Realtor,  Treadwell.  New  4' ork. 


EMPLOYMENT 


YOUNG  .MAN  rcijuircs  position  on  Dairy  Farm.  Ex¬ 
perienced  and  canaille.  Wollf,  c/o  Toc/.ck.  36-08  29th 
Street,  Astoria,  New  Voik. 


IS  THIOUE  SOMKO.NE  wlio  wovild  like  to  have  their 
farm  operated  ellicitutly  b.v  a  pcr.sou  well  (jualified 
tbrougli  experience  and  education— wlio  can  iiandle  all 
responsibilities.  I’.veMoek  and  '  crops')  I’re.sently  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  responsible  position.  Would  like  to  talk 
over  any  intejestiiig  propo.silion  where  I  would  be  an 
asset.  All  replies  will  lie  answered.  Write  American 
Agrieultiirist,  Hox  514-B.  liliaca.  New  Y’ork. 


I'OLI.EGE  tiaincil.  married  man  wants  position  as 
Farm  .Manager.  8  .vears  managerial  cxiierience  in  dairy, 
beef,  poultry  and  gineral  fanning.  Oliver  Knapp,  East 
Auroia,  N.  4'.  Tel.  i:i3. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  grades  ot  bay  ready  tor  immediate 
delivery  by  tiac'tor  trailer.  Call  between  5  to  7  P.  M 
J  VV.  Christman,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y..  ll.D,  .No.  4 
Telephone:  48-282 


EARLY’  Cl  T  mixed  dairy  hay  $40;  stock  hay  $21. 
F  Root.  Brainaid.  New  York. 


A1,L  TYl’ES  of  hay  and  straw  delivered  by  truck 
load  or  by  rail.  Kennetb  L.  Stewart,  Mapleciest.  N.  Y'. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S  ROCK  RKU  CROSSE.8  ano  While  Leg 
horns  troir,  selected  farm  proved  breeding  oroduee  large 
healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U  S.  PuR 
orum-Clesn  and  Newcastle  vaccinated.  Write  today 
Marshall  Brothers.  Meekleiiburg  Road  R  U  4- A 
Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone  9082 


Z1M.MER  S  I^OULTRY  FARM  Leghorns.  Reds.  Cross 
es  Tliey  live,  they  lay.  they  pay  Satistactioo  guaran 
teed.  Details  od  request  Chester  G  '(Simmer  Ifov 
Gallupville  .N  V 


WEJDNEH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921 
I'arnous  toi  their  bardine.ss  and  high  production  Write 
fot  price  list  Charles  U  Weidner  and  Sou  West 
hhokau  Rte  2,  New  York 


MeGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns.  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  batching  eggs  oroduced 
on  our  own  tarms:  They  are  ollieiaily  tested  and 
Pullorurn  clean  U  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New 
ca.stle  vaccinated.  Write  tor  circular  McGregor  B’arms 
Maine.  New  York. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGllOUNS  are  bred  to  give  vou 
top  performaiiee  m  the  laving  house  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  hold  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  oroduetlon  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laving 
tests  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
vou  wtiat  they  will  do  lor  vou  Babeocls  Houltrv  Farm 
Route  3- A.  ltbae.a.  New  York 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns.  Bodine  is  a  name 
to  cousidei  25  vears  breeding  Leghorns  Eli  H  Bodine 
&  Sou  Chemung  Box  2U.  New  York 


DRY’ DEN  SPRINGS  Farm  White  Leghorns  Excellent 
producers  ot  large  white  eggs  that  bring  top  market 
prices.  Write  to  IJryUeu  Springs  Farm,  Dryderi.  N  Y, 


RICHQUaLI’IV  leghorns.  Our  38tb  vear  18.000 
Birds  Pulloi'um-elean  Vacemated  for  Newcastla 
Largest  egg  size  of  any  Leghorns  at  1947- 4s  Western 
N  Y.  test.  Write  for  iliustiaied  catalog.  Rich  Poultry 
Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son  Hoban,  N  V 


CAPON  pellets  100— $3.00;  l.O'JO— $25.00.  Implantor 
$1.75.  Turkey  bit.s  100— $.50;  1.000— $2.50.  ISiers  $.50. 
Lead  hearing  cables  $.13  toot,  pipe  iheiniostai  $6.00, 
plastic  cable  6’  to  60’  Chicken  Rooks,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


IT’S  HERE  I  It’s  Yours!  Our  new  catalogue  tells  all 
about:  1.  Selce.ting  breeders  for  customers’  profits. 
2  One  of  New  York  State’s  cleanest,  best  einnpped 
hatcheries.  3.  Our  fbie  sliippiug  lacilities.  Red  Rucks 
and  Babcock  Legliorus  tor  eggs.  Christie  Rocks  and 
Nichols  New  Hamps  for  meat.  Write  or  call  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  dates.  Bali  Hatclieiy  and  Poultry  Farm. 
Owego.  Tioga  County.  New  York 


I’OULTRl'ME.N.  Bantam  Breeders — The  handie.st  hand¬ 
book  for  poultry  ever  published,  122  pages  packed  with 
27?  u.seful  ideas  only  $1  postpaid.  Book  Division,  \talle.v 
Feed  &  Supply  Co.,  Spring  Valley.  New  York. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  LegUorns.  Large  Birds 
Large  Eggs,  Write  tor  Illustrated  circulai  Walter  S 
Rich  A  Son.  Hobart.  New  York.  I’hone  Hobart  5284. 


WESTVILLE  Leghorns:  Large  Northern  Grown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Write  for  circular  and  reserve  your  favorite 
hatching  date.  Fred  Schempf,  Milford,  New  York. 


EQUIPMENT 


O.N'E  MA.N  Chain  Saw  $150.  New  Saws.  C.  Loomis. 
Bainbridge.  New  York.  , 


'MILK  CAN  HOIST,  a  small  surplus  bomb  hoist.  350 
poiuid  capacity.  18  toot  lift,  complete  with  overhead 
hook.  $12.85  postpaid.  Literature  available  Ireland  & 
Vice,  Box  14UAA,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


BUCKEY’E  CLIPPER — 12.600  egg  cap.  Mercold  con¬ 
trols.  Excellent  condition.  Verv  reasonable,  Paul 
Steffens,  Narrovvsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  G.M.C.  late  model  l-ton  pickup.  Handiest 
and  best  ever  for  all  aromid  work.  L.  M.  Slocum. 
Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Coin  Pickers — every  make — below  list 
prices.  Also  used  ones.  Jolm  Deere  automatic  wire 
tialer  witli  motor,  brand  new.  $2493.  McCormick  45T 
baler  $1450,  brand  new.  Farmall  M,  used,  good  shape 
— $1,395.  New  Forii  $1200.  new  Ferguson  $1450.  New 
Farmall  .41— $1795  complete.  New  Case  LA  $2795  with 
individual  hydraulic  brakes.  New  Case  DC  $1796  com¬ 
pletely  eiiiiipped.  New  Case  VAC — $135'J,  40  other 

tractors,  10  acres  otlier  machinery.  Pliil  Gardiner. 
Mulliea  Hill,  N.  J.  Phone  5-6911. 


•YIOTOR  and  gear  assembly  lor  Fox  Forage  Harvester; 
Massey  Harris  101  Senior  'Tractor,  three  years  old. 
Kills  Anders,  Route  2.  Lausdale.  Pa. 


FOR  S.VLE;  Trailer  witli  24  foot  newly  built  livts,Tock, 
freight  or  express  body  with  lieavy  duty  2-ton  Chevro¬ 
let  tractor,  lull  air.  2  speed  axle.  8.25  tire,  like  new. 
L  M.  Slocum.  Warsaw,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Cluviolet  1945  2-ton  truck,  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  S.25  tires,  2  speed  axle.  ,fiat  rack.  L  M. 
.Slocum.  Warsaw.  New  York. 


FOR  S.\I,E;  One  .New  Case  Stationary  Hay  Baler 
with  mounted  engine-:  17x22  bale.s.  Li.st  price  $1800.  No 
iea.sonable  offer  leiused.  L.  R.  Morey  <&  Son,  Clinton. 
New  Y’ork. 


HOUN'KT  CH.MN  SAWS,  one  and  two  man;  write  lor 
details:  liealers  wanted.  Good  discounts.  Tuliesing 
Eviuipment.  Co.,  Station  it.  Box  85.  Bulfalo  14,  N.  V. 


RABBITS 


MAKE  MONEY  1  Raise  Chineliilla  Rabbitsl  Valuable 
Bleeders.  Real  profits  inmi  delicious  meat,  furs,  lab- 
oialoiies.  Pleasant!  Easy!  Wme  today!  Rockbill  Rauch, 
.Seller.svillo  24.  I'eiina. 


SCHOOLS 

LEARN  Al.TjTlONEElU.\(}.  Term  soon.  Free 
Ueiseh  Auction  School,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Catalog. 

STAMMEKI.NG  CORRECTED:  Free  booklet  gives  full 
information.  Write  today.  W.  A.  Dennison.  543  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Dec.  3  Issue  . 

Dec.  17  Issue . 

Jan.  7  Issue . 

..  Closes  Nov.  18 

. Closes  Jan.  6. 

MAPLE 

SYRUP 

PURE  MAPLE  .SYUI  F  — 
GhurchiU.  Jefferson.  N.  Y 

$4,50  gallon.  FOB.  Wm 

PLANTS 


RASl^lfERRY  PLANTS;  State  inspected.  Latham. 
Taylor.  Newburgh.  10c  each,  ludiau  Summer  (ever- 
hearing),  120  each.  SET  NOW.  Stiawberry  Plants: 
Ihemier,  Catskill.  Fairfax,  $2.95  per  hundred.  All 
postpaid.  Rex  Sprout,  Sayre,  I’a. 


VEGETABLE  PLANT.S — Now  booking  growing  con¬ 
tracts  tor  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Onion  and 
Sweetpotato  plants  for  Spring  1950.  Get  our  special 
prices  for  early  oooked  orders,  and  catalog.  J.  1^ 
Councill  Co.,  I’ranklin,  Virginia. 


WANTED  —  Hoise-Radish  Roots:  Berkman  Co.,  2265 
b'uiton.  Toledo,  Oliio. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


QUICK  BEARING  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Shade  Trees. 
Grape  Vims,  Berry  Plants.  Everblooming  Rose  Bushes, 
and  Flowering  Shrubs  at  Money-Saving  prices.  State 
and  Federal  Inspected.  Satistaetion  guaranteed.  Write 
todav  tor  Free  Colored  Catalogue  East’s  Nurserv 
Amity,  Arkansas. 


EVERGREEN  LlNlNG-OUT  STOCK.  Transplants  and 
Seedlings  Pine.  Spruce.  Fir.  Canadian  Hemlock.  Ar 
iioivitaes.  in  variety.  For  growmg  Christmas  tree' 
Windbreaks.  Hedges,  Ornamentals.  Forestry  Prices  low 
as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders  Write  for  price  Usi 
Simcresi  Evergreen  Nurseries.  Dept.  AA.  Johnstown.  Pa 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LAJJIES  URESSE8  $1.09  SUoes  tr.4a  Women,  ohil 
dren’s.  Wool  Sweaters  9Uc.  Rubbers,  oools  Men  - 
work  elotbing  shoes.  Shirts,  underwear,  coats,  macki 
naws,  nousedres.ses.  ho.se,  skirts,  mouses.  Blankets  $1.69 
bedspreads  $1.99,  towels  35c.  Housefurnishiugs.  Send 
lor  free  caialogue.  Consumers  Sales  Co  419  63rd  Street 
Dept.  AA.  West  New  York.  New  Jersey 


A  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGE  gives  extra  safety  and 
extra  service.  Long  time  to  pay.  Low  interest.  Ollier 
advantages  all  geared  to  meet  farmers’  credit  needs 
Without  obligation  write  for  further  details  to  Federal 
Land  Rank.  310  S.  State  St.,  Springfield  2,  Mas.s. 


FOR  DURABILITY  use  Northern  cedar  posts.  Grape- 
stakes.  Poles  all  sizes,  lengths,  lumber  wbole.sale.  De¬ 
livery.  Fletcher  Farms.  Norwood,  N.  Y. 


WANTED .  Raw  Furs.  Hides  and  Wool.  Highest  prices 
paid  Ship  direct.  Paul  Baratier,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Princess  Pine — fresh  picked  and  bunched 
— $13.00  per  100  Ihs.  Peter  Lasco.  Forest  City,  Pa. 


NEW — Illustrated  Dictionary — 832  pages  —  over  1000 
Illustrations — bold  readable  type— an  ideal  gift — oulv 
$1  postpaid.  Evans  Company,  Berlin,  New  Haiupshire. 


WANTED:  Black  Walnuts  in  shell.  Parkinson.  567 
Broadway,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PEANUTS — Buy  direct  from  growers  and  roa.st  them 
at  home.  Make  ideal  Chri.stmas  gifts.  5  lb.  bag  $2.25; 
19  pounds  $3.75  Prepaid.  25  pounds  $7.50;  1(1(1  pomids 
$25.00  express  collect.  All  rcclcaned,  selected  peanuts. 
J.  P.  Councill  Co..  Franklin,  Virguiia. 


QUILT  PIECES  —  Tubfa.st  Prints,  2  pounds  $1.00; 
Corduroy;  light  and  medium  shades,  2  pounds  $1.80 
postpaid  with  Pattern  Book.  Cotton  Rug  Strips.  3 
pomids  $1.35.  Wayne  Fox,  Pleasantville,  New  Jersey. 


HAND  f.'ROijJlET  —  Doilies,  Scarves,  Chair  Sets, 
Handkerciiiefs.  Mrs.  Norman  YY’illey.  Route  1,  Newport, 
V  Cl  iiiont. 


.NO  FROST — Keeps  Glass  Clear  of  Snow,  Steam  and 
Frost.  For  Wiiidsliields,  Windows,  Eye  Glasses,  etc. 
$1.1'J  per  box  postpaid.  Otis  Rossell,  Waltersburg,  Pa. 


HONEY 


HONEY — Choice  Clover — new  crop.  New  York's  finest 
flavored  honey  5  ifis.  $1.45 — case  of  six  5-lb.  palls 
$7.38  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O. B.  Solo 
o>  ton  01  pad.  Howland  Apiaries.  Berksblre.  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Delicipus  Old  E'ashioned  Buckwtieat  New 
Crop.  5  lbs.,  $1.25  postpaid  3rd.  zone.  6-5  lb.  pails. 
$6.00,  60  lb.  cans  $7. 20  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  oail 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


FRUIT 


E'LORIDA’S  tlne.st  Indian  River  Tree  Ripened  Oranges. 
Grapefruit,  or  Mixed,  sent  fre.'-li  irom  our  groves  pre¬ 
paid  to  vour  nearest  Express  Ofiree  tor  only  $5.50  pv' 
busiiel,  $8.50  tor  90  pound  crate.  $5.09  for  45  pound 
eraic.  Our  lovely  Gift  Pai'kiigta  coniaiiiing  delicious 
Oranges,  Grapefruit,  TangeuMes,  a  jKUind  each  m 
Guava  Jelly,  Citrus  ■Marmai.ade.  Tropical  Honey  and 
Paper  Sliell  Pecans.  Let  tliese  gilts  take  your  message 
Oj'  rood  elieei  into  lire  iioiues  of  friends  and  loved 
otns  at  Cliristmas.  Handwoveii  .Mexican  Basket  30 
pounds  $7.50;  Bushel  Hamper  $8.50;  45  pound  crate 
.>7.50.  Gimose  tliese  gilts  vvilii  fullest  a.s.surance  that  they 
are  in  perfect  ta.sto  and  will  be  long  remembered. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  {.Vdd  10%  west  of  the  Miss.) 
Send  for  eolored  tolder  and  complete  price  list.  Ingram 
Groves.  Box  15A-Y,  Rockledge.  Florida. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUE' 
TUKIST  is  time  well  spent — for  there 
ts  no  better  way  to  keep  well  inform¬ 
ed  on  new  things  on  the  market, 
what  to  hn.v  at  what  price  and  where 
to  go  to  get  what  yon  want.  When 
ytm  answer  an  “ad”  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  M 

Awericah 

AGRlCtlia-ORlSt 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc’”  ROBERTS 


RAIN  is  the  problem  of  every 
farmer  in  the  Northeast. 
Year  in  and  year  out,  dairy¬ 
men,  poultrymen  and  live¬ 
stock  men  all  worry  over 
their  grain  probably  more  than  over 
any  other  one  thing — not  where  they 
are  going  to  put  it,  but  how  they  are 
going  to  pay  for  it. 

Buffalo,  it  seems,  is  not  worrying 
about  paying  for  it,  but  will  the  harbor 
hold  all  of  the  ships  that  are  anchored 
there  full  of  grain  for  storage?  To¬ 
night,  as  every  night,  a  stranger  might 
feel  that  we  are  having  an  invasion  of 
the  fleet.  The  lights  from  these  boats 
give  the  impression  of  a  floating  city 
emerging  from  the  blackness  beyond. 

This  fleet  has  been  growing  since 
midsummer  until  now  it  numbers  over 
a  hundred  ships,  and,  it  is  estimated, 
will  reach  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Some 


Eastern  New  York  Dispersal 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  26 

53  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

NETHERWOOD  ACRES,  selling  at  the  farm, 
1  mile  south  of  SALT  POINT,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  12  miles  northeast  of  Poughkeepsie, 
easy  to  reach  from  New  England. 

Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated,  eligible  for  shipment  anywhere, 
including  Penna. 

— 29  Cows,  mostly  fresh  and  close  spring¬ 
ers, — 15  Bred  and  Open  Heifers — 8  Heifer 
Calves  —  4-year-old  Herd  sire,  bred  at 
famous  Winterthur  Farms  of  Delaware 
from  801  lb.,  4.2%  dam  on  2-time  milking. 
Several  daughters  and  all  the  herd  bred 
to  him. 

Proven  production  records  on  all  milkers 
up  to  535  lb.  fat,  4%  test  at  2  years.  A 
good  high  producing  herd  of  the  finest 
breeding.  Sale  at  12:30  P.  M.  in  large  tent, 
regardless  of  weather. 

IT’S  YOUR  BUYING  OPPORTUNITY  — 
animals  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  state. 
J.  ARTHUR  RUSSELL,  Owner,  Salt  Point, 
New  York. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

B.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Schoharie  County  Dispersal 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  28 

100  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

AKER’S  ACRES  NOTED  HERD  —  Ac¬ 
credited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
many  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State. 
Sale  at  Owner’s  farm,  outskirts  of  COBLES- 
KILL,  N.  Y.  on  Route  145,  42  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Albany,  5  miles  south  of  Route  20. 

—  35  Cows,  many  fresh  or  close 

—  60  Bred  and  Open  Heifers,  and 

heifer  calves 

—  5  Bulls. 

IT’S  A  HIGH  RECORD  HERD  including  a 
759  lb.,  4-year-old;  a  696  lb.  2-year-old; 
a  766  lb.  fat  cow,  many  others  with  400 
Ib.  and  500  lb.  fat. 

2  GRAND  CHAMPION  SHOW  COWS, 
many  other  leading  prize  winners — all  sell¬ 
ing.  IT’S  A  WONDERFUL  HERD.  Sale 
starts  at  10:00  A.  M.,  held  under  cover. 
Franklin  L.  Aker,  Owner,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


rnrr  "breeding 
rl\tt  guernsey  CATTLE" 


Send  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
960  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


The  new  wonder  animals  tron 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Laboratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Ralst 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Send  name  and  address  foi 
big.  free  picture  oook. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 

1603  BASIL  ST.,  MOBILE,  ALA. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 


IVEW  YORKaS  4-11  TATTEE  JURCaAO  OIAMFS 


New  York's  4-H  cattle  judging  team  won  the  National  4-H  cattle  judging  contest  at 
Indianapolis,  October  10.  The  team  consisted  of  (left  to  right)  Clyde  Winnie  Jr.,  of 
Delmar,  Albany  County;  Glenn  MacMillan,  Central  Bridge,  Schoharie  County;  and  John 
Southworth,  North  Bangor,  Franklin  County.  Except  for  third  place  on  judging  Jerseys, 
the  team  made  a  clean-sweep. 

Four-H  club  agents  Paul  Thayer,  John  Berney  and  Frank  Stephens  are  the  respec¬ 
tive  co-coaches  of  the  1949  team  members.  The  high  individuals  in  the  State  Fair 
contest  were  selected  to  make  up  the  1949  State  team. 


of  these  ships  hold  as  much  as  350,000 
bushels.  That  will  give  you  the  idea 
they  are  not  rowboats  either.  This  year 
the  Port  of  Buffalo  will  handle  95,000,- 
,000  bushels  of  grain.  This  is  the  yield 
from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  acres  of 
land.  I  understand  that  on  the  Eastern 
Seaboard,  40  wartime  liberty  ships 
have  been  unwrapped  for  storage  of 
“unwanted  surplus  grain.” 

More  Grain,  Fewer  Animals 

While  this  grain  is  piling  up  on  both 
sides  of  us,  there  are  fewer  beef  cattle 
and  lambs  on  feed  in  the  Northeast 
than  we  have  had  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  good  many  feel  that  we  can¬ 
not  get  this  grain  at  a  price  which  will 
prospectively  let  us  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  mid-west  feeders.  Of  course, 
our  dry  summer  and  an  unusual  hay 
situation  are  also  having  their  effect. 
Again  it  looks  as  if  we  are  going  to 
have  to  grow  more  of  our  own  grain, 
especially  corn,  unless  “policies” 
change. 

I  am  wondering  in  terms  of  waste 
what  will  become  of  this  grain  as  well 
as  the  grain  in  make-shift  bins  all  over 
the  mid-west.  Our  Northeast  could 
surely  use  a  world  of  it,  and  it  would 
not  go  to  waste. 

Meanwhile,  mid- west  farmers  have 
been  buying  livestock  to  feed  in  huge 
numbers.  Even  in  July,  August  and 
September  they  bought  100,000  more 
cattle  to  go  on  feed  than  a  year  ago 
the  same  months.  They  have  bought 
up  practically  all  of  the  feeding  lambs 
at  prices  running  a  dollar  to  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  hundred  more  than  fat  finished 
lambs  were  bringing.  Reports  still  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  are  still  record-break¬ 
ing  numbers  of  hogs  on  feed  there. 


meat  animals  in  this  country  continues 
to  be  underestimated.  Our  increased 
livestock  programs  do  not  seem  to  be 
a  mistake,  and  perhaps  we  will  event¬ 
ually  get  some  of  the  “surplus  grain” 
that  would  be  such  a  help  to  our  north¬ 
eastern  grass  and  livestock  agriculture. 

We  must  produce  ir  abundance  to 
lijve,  to  carry  our  tax  load,  and  to  keep 
our  way  of  life.  When  we  cut  produc¬ 
tion  by  controls,  we  cut  into  every 
phase  of  our  living.  I  was  certainly 
pleased  when  the  farm  bill  passed  by 
Congress  “protecting”  peanuts,  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  etc.,  left  out  livestock 
and  all  its  products.  Now  livestock 
people  can  go  along  as  they  see  fit, 
not  as  some  one  else  dictates. 

—  A.A.  — 

A  TREE-PLANTING 
MACHINE 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

it  becomes  snagged,  and  a  hydraulic 
lift  near  the  operator’s  seat  for  raising 
and  turning  it.  Two  storage  boxes  are 
placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  oper¬ 
ator,  and  these  boxes  hold  about  two 
thousand  young  transplants. 

This  trpe-planting  sled  is  drawn  be¬ 
hind  a  tractor,  and  two  men  in  a  day 
operating  the  tractor  and  Treep  can 
transplant  as  many  as  ten  thousanc 
young  trees.  For  hauling  the  machine 
to  and  from  seeding  areas,  a  rubber- 
tired  dolly  is  provided;  also  a  hydraulic 
jack  for  unhitching  the  Treep. 

—  A.A.  — 

An  average  of  30  persons  are  killec. 
daily  in  accidents  on  farms  and  in  farm 
homes,  and  more  than  3,000  others  are 
injured.  Care  and  caution  could  pre¬ 
vent  many  of  these  accidents,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  advises. 


BEACON 


Include  Kibble 

more  nutritious 
better  tasting 


Tests  prove  that  Improved  Beacon  Dog  Foods 
are  now  even  more  nutritious  than  ever — better 
tasting— extra  rich  in  Vitamin  B  Complex — thanks 
to  an  exclusive,  scientific  kibble  included  in  all 
Beacon  Dog  Foods.  Use  improved  Beacon  Dog 
Food  to  keep  your  dog  in  A  1  shape  for  work,  show 
or  field.  Use  Beacon  Puppy  Starter  to  help  speed 
development  of  vigorous,  well  -  formed  pups. 
You'll  be  delighted  with  the  results.  On  sale  at 
all  Beacon  dealers  in  the  Northeast. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  20  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


- TO  BUILD  A 

HERD 


AND  AN  END 

TO  DANGER 


Dairymen  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  con  get  serv¬ 
ile  from  115  quality  NYABC  sires  by  simply  handling  their 
phone  instead  of  that  "gentle  "  bull.  Use  the  service  that’s 
been  PROVEN  IN  PRACTICE. 


iMew  ork  ^^^rtificbl  ^^^reeders’ 


ooperanve 


Box  528  iW  Inc.  ■  Ithaca,  N.vy. 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

Big  Milkers  '  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklets  and  List  oT 
Breeders  near  you  with  Stock  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

85  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vl 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES  ARE  HUSKY 

They  are  the  largest  calves  at  birth  ol  all  the  dairy 
breeds.  Heller  calves  average  91  pounds 
when  born  as  compared 
with  64  pounds  for  3  other 
dairy  breeds.  The  HOI.r- 
STEIN  HANDBOOK 
contains  52  pages  of  In¬ 
formation  on  Holstein 
profits.  Send  25c  lor  your 
copy  today. 


THE 

HOLSTEIN 
HANDBOOK 
25e  , 

Do  not  send 
stamps 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  102 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
LEXINGTON,  MASS.— Tel.  9-1085 
Top  Quality  Feeding  Pigs 
6  -  8  wks.  old  £8.25  each 
9-10  wks.  old  $9.00  each 
Shipped  C.O.D. — Caretully  crated  and  selected.  Good 
grade  Service  Boars  150-250  lbs. 


Supply  anal  Demand 
Still  Operates 

Hog  marketings  continue  very  heavy, 
and  the  first  two  weeks  of  October 
broke  all  records  for  the  period,  with 
1,640,631  hogs  being  killed  in  inspected 
plants  alone.  An  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  with  hog  marketing:  So  few  of 
the  “unwanted”  300-pound  hogs  have 
been  marketed  at  times  this  fall  that 
they  have  brought  more  than  the  200- 
pound  “desirable”  hog.  Just  another 
proof  that  free  operating  markets  will 
reflect  supply  and  demand. 

If  we  continue  to  conserve  meats  as 
we  have  in  the  last  few  months,  it  does 
not  look  as  if  “cheap  meat”  would  ar¬ 
rive  this  year;  and  if  not  this  fail, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  will 
com'!  later.  The  demand  for  meat  and 


To  promote  quick  healing  of  Cuts,  Chaps,  Wire 
Snags,  Sunburn,  Windburn,  apply  lanolin-loaded 
Bag  Balm.  Nothing  better  for  needed  massage  of 
Caked  Bag.  Spreads  right,  stays  on,  antiseptic 
on  contact.  At  all  farm-supply  dealers. 

Dairy  Ass'n.  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville  50.  Vt. 

DEMAND  LANOLIN-LOADED 


(596)  16 
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Wintering  in  a  Diig-ont 


BOSTON,  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  24,  1891 


By  CHARLOTTE  H.  SMITH 


SYNOPSIS 

In  this  thrilling  story,  taken  from  old 
issues  of  the  Youth’s  Companion,  two 
fearless  young  women  determine  to 
“homestead”  land  in  the  West.  That  fall, 
Charlotte  is  left  alone  on  their  little  farm 
when  Andrew  Phillister,  an  attractive 
young  carpenter,  persuades  Helen  to 
marry  him.  During  the  long  lonely  winter 
which  follows,  a  fearful  blizzard  wrecks 
Charlotte’s  cabin  and  compels  her  to  live 
in  the  dug-out  under  it.  To  protect  her¬ 
self  and  her  one  cow  and  chickens  from 
timber  wolves,  she  digs  a  tunnel  through 
the  deep  snow  from  her  dug-out  to  the 
cow  shed. 

Four  desperadoes  try  to  enter  Char¬ 
lotte’s  dug-out,  but  are  driven  away  by 
her  gunfire.  Andrew,  who  joins  a  posse 
to  hunt  them,  succumbs  to  pneumonia  a 
few  days  later. 


PART  III 

HE  pioneer,  in  the  presence  of 
death,  is  not  surrounded  by 
friends  whose  sympathy  is  in 
some  measure  a  consolation. 
The  calamity  must  often  be 
faced  alone. 

There  was  no  one  nearer  than  the 
distant  Norwegian  settler  to  whom 
Helen  and  I  could  look  for  aid.  We  were 
alone  with  the  dead,  confronted  with 
solemn  duties  which  we  scarcely  knew 
how  to  perform.  I  had  these  things  to 
think  of  as  I  strove  to  calm  and  com¬ 
fort  my  heart-broken  companion  during 
those  strangely  silent  hours  of  the  wan¬ 
ing  night  after  Andrew’s  death. 

Never  did  a  colder,  grayer,  more 
desolate  morning  dawn.  The  sternest 
necessities  of  life  seemed  to  be  closing 
in  around  us. 

Toward  noon  a  large  party  of  armed 
men  passed  the  house  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  on  snowshoes.  They  were  the 
avengers  in  pursuit  of  the  train  rob¬ 
bers. 

One  of  them  came  down  to  the  door 
and  rapped  loudly — a  stern-visaged 
frontiersman,  girt  about  with  cartridge 
belt  and  revolvers,  and  with  a  carbine 
in  his  hand. 

“Where’s  Phillister?  Is  he  ready  to 
go?”  he  asked,  when  I  opened  the  door. 

“No,”  I  replied,  with  downcast  head. 
“He  cannot  go  with  you.” 

“But  he  must!  He’s  pledged!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  man  with  a  trace  of  ex¬ 
citement  in  his  voice. 

“Come  in  and  see,”  I  said. 

He  followed  me  briskly  in.  I  opened 
the  door  of  the  little  inner  room,  and 
pointed  silently  to  the  bed.  The  man 
started,  gazed  fixedly  for  an  instant, 
and  then,  with  a  movement  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  wholly  instinctive,  pulled 
oif  his  cap,  and  turned  his  face  toward 
Helen  and  me  with  a  glance  of  genuine 
compassion. 

“That’s  hard  on  you  two  women 
folks,”  he  said,  briefiy.  Then  after  a 
moment’s  thought,  he  added,  “Hadn’t  I 
better  carry  him  out  for  ye?  There’s 
only  one  thing  tliat  we  can  do  in  sucli 
a  case  out  here.  We  have  to  put  the 
dead  in  the  snow  until  we  can  get  a 
vioffin.” 

“Oh,  no,  no,  no!”  sobbed  Helen. 

"Well,  I  wish  I  could  help  ye,”  said 
the  man,  compassionately.  “If  we  come 
back  this  way,  and  I’m  alive.  I’ll  look 
in  and  do  all  I  can  for  ye.” 


With  a  short  “Good  day!”  he  went 
out  and  hurried  on  after  his  fellow- 
regulators. 

It  was  a  cold,  bright  afternoon,  and 
after  attending  to  the  wants  of  the 
horse,  the  cow  and  poultry  in  the  little 
stable,  I  took  Helen  with  me,  and  went 
back  to  my  home  to  look  after  my 
animals.  The  walk  in  the  fresh,  cool  air 
was  good  for  her.  Her  mind  rallied 
somewhat  from  the  paralyzing  weight 
of  her  grief  as  we  walked  over  the 
frozen  snow. 

We  prepared  supper  at  my  dug-out, 
and  remained  till  evening,  intending  to 
return  by  the  light  of  a  nearly  full 
moon  which  had  risen,  and  shone 
brightly  on  the  snow. 

But  as  we  were  setting  out,  we  heard 
the  howling  of  wolves  and  did  not  dare 
face  them.  We  retreated  indoors.  The 
hungry  ci’eatures  came  about  the  place, 
yelping  wildly  as  they  dug  once  more 
at  the  frozen  walls  of  my  little  stable. 
I  frightened  them  away  by  discharg¬ 
ing  the  carbine. 

As  we  sat  beside  my  little  stove  that 
evening,  we  took  our  circumstances 
under  calmer  consideration.  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Andrew’s  parents,  who  lived 
in  West  Virginia,  telling  them  of  his 
death,  and  of  the  wish  which  he  had 
expressed  during  the  last  few  hours  of 
his  life,  that  Helen  should  have  what 
he  possessed  in  the  way  of  property. 

As  soon  as  we  had  returned  to 
Helen’s  house  the  following  forenoon, 
and  had  attended  to  the  animals,  I  put 
on  Andrew’s  snowshoes,  and  taking  a 
part  of  our  money,  set  off  to  walk  to 
the  cabin  of  the  Norwegian  settler.  I 
had  but  one  thought — to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  proper  and  seemly  funeral. 

It  was  my  first  experience  upon 
snowshoes.  The  tracks  which  I  made 
would  probably  have  disqualified  me  for 
admission  to  any  Good  Templars’  asso¬ 
ciation.  I  had  left  Helen  silently  weep¬ 
ing;  but  months  afterward  she  con¬ 
fessed  to  me  that,  as  she  watched  my 
surprising  antics,  she  had  difficulty  in 
refraining  from  laughing  outright. 

The  Norse  settler,  whose  name  was 
Bjornson,  had  great  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  what  I  wanted,  but  ffnally  I 
made  him  comprehend,  as  I  thought, 
and  concluded  a  bargain  with  him  to 
take  our  letter  to  the  next  town,  and 
ask  the  clerg3unan  who  resided  there  to 
come  to  us  if  possible. 

I  entrusted  ten  dollars  to  Bjornson 
with  which  to  purchase  a  coffin,  and 
then  returned  to  Helen. 

We  waited  in  much  distress  for  two 
days  and  three  nights  before  Bjornson 
came  to  us.  Then,  in  his  broken  Eng¬ 
lish,  he  endeavored  to  tell  us  that  he 
had  been  to  the  town  and  posted  our 
letter,  but  that  the  clergyman  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  home,  and  that,  worse  still, 
some  rascally  fellows  whom  he  met 
there  had  lured  him  into  a  building 
and  robbed  him  of  the  money.  Proba¬ 
bly  he  told  us  the  truth. 

Bjornson  certainly  posted  the  letter, 
for  I  may  here  add  that  during  the 
following  June  a  reply  was  received 
from  Andrew’s  old  mother  in  West 
Virginia  expressing  a  mother’s  grief 
for  her  boy,  and  declaring  that  she 
wished  that  his  property  should  go,  as 
he  desired,  to  his  wife  whom  she  would 
like  dearly  to  see. 

Compelled  by  necessity,  I  took  down 


a  part  of  one  of  the  partitions  inside 
of  the  house,  and  with  Andrew’s  tools 
constructed  a  coffin.  In  a  secure  place 
outside  the  house  we  left  Andrew’s  re¬ 
mains  to  the  care  of  the  kindly  frost 
until  spring,  and  then  we  buried  them 
in  a  shady  spot  under  one  of  the  oaks 
near  my  cabin. 

The  exigencies  of  our  rude  life  again 
resumed  their  sway  over  us.  The  winter 
was  snowy  and  cold  beyond  all  prece¬ 
dent  in  Dakota.  The  snowdrifts  were 
so  deep  that  I  could  not  drive  my  cov/ 
to  Helen’s  cabin,  or  her  horse  and  cow 
to  mine.  In  midwinter,  therefore,  we 
had  to  care  for  two  claims,  separated 
by  two  miles  of  well-nigh  impassable 
walking. 

Every  day  a  trip  must  be  made  from 
one  place  to  the  other,  although  some¬ 
times,  during  storms,  the  poor  animals 
went  without  water  for  two  or  three 
days.  We  left  water  in  tubs  where  they 
could  reach  it,  but  often  the  water 
froze.  It  was  easy  to  place  sufficient 
fodder  from  the  stacks  where  they 
could  eat  their  fill,  but  this,  too,  was 
attended  by  much  waste. 

We  tried  to  make  the  trip  every  day 
when  the  weather  permitted,  and  for  a 
long  time  we  passed  alternate  nights 
at  each  place.  One  forenoon  during  the 
first  fortnight  we  were  caught  out  in  a 
furious  snow  squall — almost  a  blizzard 
— and  were  so  near  to  losing  our  way 
that  we  were  greatly  frightened.  To 
obviate  this  danger  in  part,  we  cut 
bundles  of  sticks  and  branches,  which 
we  carried  along  our  beaten  path  and 
stuck  in  the  snow  at  distances  of  about 
forty  feet  apart,  to  guide  us  in  case  of 
sudden  storms. 

These  constant  trips  added  greatly 
to  our  hardships,  but  both  Helen’s 
health  and  my  own  continued  good, 
though  we  became  somewhat  weather¬ 
beaten  from  facing  the  winds  so  much. 

The  frontiersman  who  had  promised 
to  “look  in”  upon  us  on  his  return 
never  appeared.  We  learned  afterward 
that  the  robbers  were  pursued  in  the 
direction  of  the  Montana  line,  and  that 
two  men  were  killed  and  several 
wounded.  The  man  who  called  on  us 
may  have  been  one  of  these  victims. 

Another  source  of  anxiety  and  ex¬ 
citement  with  us  was  “Nero,”  Andrew’s 
horse,  a  young  animal  which  had  never 
been  well  broken  either  to  halter  or 
harness.  Our  attempts  to  care  for  him 
were  attended  by  stirring  episodes. 

The  poor  creature  tired  of  his  stall; 
and  I,  fearing  that  some  harm  would 
come  to  him  from  inaction,  often  at¬ 
tempted  to  lead  him  out.  I  quite  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  would  disable  me  before 


By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

There  is  a  wealth  that  all  men  share: 
The  warm  swn  overhead. 

The  quiet  comfort  of  the  heart 
When  fields  arc  harvested. 

So  look  no  farther  than  your  sight 
Can  reach,  to  know  that  here 
In  sacrament  of  simple  things 
Lies  all  that  men  hold  dear. 


spring,  and  I  wonder  that  he  did  not. 
He  bit  my  arm  one  day,  through  my 
dress  sleeve,  in  a  most  painful  manner. 
I-'T.  fact,  it  was  the  last  of  a  long  series 
of  bites  which  he  had  habitually  given 
me. 

February  and  the  greater  part  of 
March  passed  by,  the  weather  continu¬ 
ing  steadily  cold  for  the  most  part. 
Then  came  a  great  rain  storm  and  gen¬ 
eral  thaw  of  the  snow.  During  this 
downpour,  equipped  in  rubber  boots 
which  we  had  been  careful  to  bring 
with  us,  we  made  the  trip  from  Helen’s 
house  to  my  cabin,  where  we  passed 
the  night. 

It  rained  all  night.  Next  morning  we 
found  that  my  covered  way  had  fallen 
in,  and  that  the  snow  had  settled 
surprisingly  and  grown  very  soft.  My 
roof  leaked  badly,  and  as  my  dug-out 
had  not  been  constructed  with  a  view 
to  the  careful  exclusion  of  water,  a 
puddle  had  gathered  beneath  the 
boards  of  the  fioor. 

Still  the  rain  fell  in  floods.  It  seemed 
useless  to  attempt  to  return  to  Helen’s. 
Toward  evening,  however,  the  water 
came  into  my  dug-out  to  such  a  depth 
that  we  began  to  wish  we  had  done  so. 
With  much  difficulty  we  hoisted  the 
floor  and  placed  blocks  beneath  it. 

Our  heads  now  touched  the  low  roof. 
As  much  as  two  feet  of  water  had  col¬ 
lected  in  the  hole  beneath  the  floor. 

By  daylight  next  morning  we  were 
literally  drowned  out;  not  more  than 
four  feet  of  space  was  left  between  the 
submerged  floor  and  the  roof.  We  es¬ 
caped  out  of  doors  from  our  damp  bed 
with  some  difficulty. 

Fortunately  the  weather  continued 
warm,  and  the  rain  had  now  ceased. 
The  clouds  were  breaking  away,  and 
the  ground  was  bare  in  spots.  The  air 
was  very  refreshing. 

We  hurriedly  fed  old  Spot  and  the 
fowls  and,  leaving  the  doors  of  the  shed 
and  the  poultry  house  open,  we  set  off 
for  Helen’s. 

I  had  remained  behind  for  a  moment; 
but  as  I  emerged  from  the  oaks,  fol¬ 
lowing  our  now  icy  old  path,  I  saw 
that  Helen  had  stopped  short. 

“Just  look  at  the  water!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  to  me.  “How  are  we  ever  to 
get  across?” 

Down  in  the  hollow  beyond,  the  little 
creek,  previously  mentioned,  was  swol¬ 
len  to  a  veritable  river,  which  roared 
as  it  rushed  along. 

We  went  slowly  forward  and  gazed 
upon  it  in  great  perplexity.  Where  two 
days  before  we  had  crossed  on  the  snow 
with  scarcely  a  thought  of  water  be¬ 
neath,  there  was  now  a  yellow,  snow- 
clogged  torrent  fully  sixty  feet  in 
width. 

For  a  mile  or  more  we  ascended  the 
hither  bank,  looking  in  vain  for  some 
narrower  place  where  possibly  the  ice 
still  spanned  it;  but  nowhere  did  we 
find  a  passable  spot.  There  was  little 
prospect  that  the  waters  would  sub¬ 
side  for  several  days,  and  yet  we  must 
cross  it.- 

I  set  at  work  to  build  a  raft.  I  cut 
two  logs,  each  about  eight  feet  in 
length,  from  the  fallen  cottonwood  tree, 
and  these  we  dragged  down  to  the 
creek  with  my  clothesline. 

The  logs  were  green  and  heavy;  but 
they  served  as  frame  for  j;he  floor  of 
the  raft  which  we  laid  on  them,  using 
the  boards  and  joists  of  the  floor  of 
my  dug-out,  which  was  now  afloat. 

At  last  we  completed  a  float  which 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Got  a  city  friend?  One  of  those 
nice  fellows  who  likes  to  come 
out  to  the  farm  once  in  a  while 
for  dinner?  Does  he  love  to  get 
out  to  the  harn  to  see  the  little 
new  pigs,  to  pat  the  cows  and 
fondle  the  calf’s  nose?  Can  you 
see  that  he’s  just  a-wishin’  he 
could  live  on  a  farm? 


'/A» 

8RBAK 


He’s  just  the  kind  of  fellow  you 
can  please  with  a  Christmas  gift 
that  is  just  a  little  bit  different. 
Send  him  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  for  a  couple  of 
years.  It’s  the  best  liked  farm 
magazine  in  the  area.  It’s  the 
easiest  kind  of  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping.  And,  best  of  all,  your 
friend  will  be  really  pleased  and 
flattered. 


W£  '/Atl 


Yessir’  —  just  send  us  his  name 
and  address  and  a  dollar  bill. 
Just  before  Christmas  we’ll  see 
that  he  gets  an  appropriate 
Christmas  card  from  you  an¬ 
nouncing  that  you’re  sending  him 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
for  Christmas. 

Do  It  Now! 

Send  the  order  in  today  to  be 
sure  that  he’ll  get  the  very  first 
issue  after  Christmas — the  issue 
that  will  feature  the  Northeast 
Farm  Outlook  For  1950. 

P.  S.  H  you  hove  several  friends  you'd 
like  something  special  for  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  just  send  in  oil  their  names 
and  addresses  along  with  a  dollar 
bill  for  each  one.  They  will  like 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Christmas  Gift  Dept., 

10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.: 

I  enclose  $1.  Please  send  attractive 
Christmas  card  and  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  two  years  to: 


(FRIEND’S  NAME) 


(ADDRESS) 


(MY  NAME) 


(ADDRESS) 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

I  was  sure  would  sustain  our  weight. 
Then,  providing  ourselves  with  two  nar¬ 
row  strips  of  board,  each  about  ten 
feet  in  length,  to  use  as  paddles,  we 
put  off. 

The  raft  moved  without  difficulty 
and  we  soon  gained  the  middle  of  the 
creek.  There  the  current  proved  too 
strong  for  us.  Helen,  growing  fright¬ 
ened,  sat  down  suddenly,  and  clutched 
the  sides. 

I  was  dizzy  myself;  for  the  raft  re¬ 
volved  two  or  three  times,  and  was 
carried  swiftly  down  stream.  Some¬ 
thing — either  the  rotary  movement,  or 
the  sight  of  the  banks  and  bushes, 
gliding  pa.st  us— rendered  us  both  ac¬ 
tually  seasick. 

I  think  we  were  carried  down  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  or  more,  still  turning 
around.  Recovering  my  head  a  little, 

I  then  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  pole 
the  raft  ashore,  and  so  far  succeeded 
that  I  ran  it  upon  a  bunch  of  sub¬ 
merged  brush,  ten  or  a  dozen  feet  from 
the  bank,  on  the  side  of  the  stream 
toward  Helen’s  claim. 

Then  the  raft  canted  suddenly  over 
with  a  very  tipsy  movement,  and 
spilled  us  both  off  into  the  icy  water. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  we  screamed; 
for  although  the  water  was  not  more 
than  three  feet  deep  there,  it  was  ter¬ 
ribly  cold.  I  had  seized  Helen,  and  we 
scrambled  to  land,  gasping  for  breath. 

Helen  declared  that  she  would  “never 
go  on  that  horrid  thing  again.”  But  I 
still  had  hopes  of  it;  and  as  I  was  as 
wet  as  I  could  be,  I  again  waded  in, 
drew  the  raft  ashore  and  secured  it. 

We  had  crossed  the  creek,  although 
not  wholly  in  the  manner  that  we  had 
anticipated;  and  with  chattering  teeth 
we  now  ran  to  Helen’s  house  where  we 
hastened  to  change  our  clothes,  kindle 
a  fire,  and  prepare  a  warm  breakfast. 

I  feared  that  we  had  taken  severe 
colds,  but  neither  of  us  experienced 
any  ill  effects  from  the  adventure. 
Hardships  had  inured  us  to  such  ex¬ 
posures. 

Later  in  the  day,  after  I  had  re¬ 
covered  my  courage  a  little,  I  went 
back  to  the  creek,  tied  a  stone  to  the 
end  of  my  line  and  threw  it  across 
the  stream  several  times  until  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  lodging  it  amidst  the  brush 
on  the  other  bank.  Then,  making  the 
hither  end  of  the  line  fast,  I  pulled  the 
raft  across  the  creek  by  aid  of  the  line. 

Thus  I  established  a  sort  of  rude  rope 
ferry  which  answered  our  purpose  very 
well.  We  crossed  and  recrossed  by  it 
twenty  times  during  the  next  two 
weeks. 

Spring  had  now  returned.  My  “winter 
in  a  dug-out”  had  ended.  Much  more 
might  be  told  of  my  subsequent  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  homesteader,  but  by  far  the 
worst  of  my  troubles  were  over. 

The  season  which  followed  was  a 
very  favorable  one,  and  Helen  and  I 
did  our  best  with  our  poultry,  our  dairy 
products  and  our  garden. 

The  wheat  crop  which  we  raised 
from  twelve  acres  of  land  returned 
scarcely  ten  dollars  above  the  expenses 
of  cultivation;  and  we  learned  that  we 
could  not  make  money  in  raising  wheat 
on  so  small  a  scale. 

The  ambition  to  possess  a  large 
wheat  farm  still  possessed  us.  Not 
only  did  we  resolve  to  retain  both  our 
claims  under  the  Homestead  Law,  but 
we  took  steps  to  preempt  each  a 
quarter  section  of  the  land  which  lay 
between  these  claims. 

Availing  ourselves  still  further  of  the 
generous  land  laws  of  our  country,  we 
entered  each  a  claim,  under  the  Timber 
Culture  Act,  and  thus  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  the  available  land  lying  be¬ 
tween  our  two  original  claims,  uniting 
the  whole  tract  into  one  farm. 

In  fact,  three  years  were  required  to 
make  a  beginning  in  wheat.  Fortunately 
for  us,  our  first  wheat  crop  on  a  larger 
.scale  was  a  good  one.  It  set  us  on  our 
feet. 

Last  year  we  had  .three  hundred 
acres  in  wheat.  We  have  to  hire  sev¬ 


eral  laborers,  but  I  can  truly  say  that 
we  are  doing  well.  At  present  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  may  not  realize  the 
plans  and  the  hopes  which  led  us  to 
seek  home  in  the  Northwest.  Mean¬ 
time,  there  are  many  settlers  about  us, 
a  railroad  and  a  postoffice  near,  and  we 
are  very  comfortable.  THE  END 

—  A.A.  — 

LUMBER,  STAKES 
AND  FIREWOOD 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

ting  up  the  buzz  woo(?  pile  begins.  A 
few  long  limbs  are  placed  in  tepee 
form  at  a  spot  close  to  the  usual  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  buzz  saw  rig.  All  limb  wood 
is  piled  around  this  circular  core.  City 
folks  who  have  never  buzzed  wood  will 
wonder  why  a  cut  tire  usually  appears 
on  a  stacked  pile  in  a  wood  yard.  This 
tire  is  put  over  the  saw  blade  when 
the  buzzing  outfit  is  not  in  use.  The 
wood  pile  is  reduced  in  easy  stages 
between  tending  the  cows,  and  only  on 
pleasant  days.  The  shiny  saw  must  be 
kept  free  from  rust  during  periods  of 
storm  which  might  last  for  several 
days  or  sometimes  weeks. 

The  buzzing  of  the  fuel  wood  is  not 
a  hit  and  miss  process.  Wood  which 
will  readily  split  is  thrown  in  one  pile. 
Top  wood  from  limbs  is  heaved  to  a 
spot  close  to  where  it  will  be  stacked 
in  the  ‘Yankee’  cord  style  ready  to  be 
burned  in  spring  and  fall  after  proper 
curing.  We  think  of  the  Yankee  cord 
as  a  pile  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  high 
and  stove  width  according  to  the 
length  demanded  by  the  farm-owner’s 
stoves. 

Skill  Required 


SPRING  IN  OCTOBER 


A  warm  fall,  such  as  we  have  had  this 
year,  always  brings  your  editors  scores 
of  letters  and  clippings  describing  horti¬ 
cultural  and  agricultural  oddities  such  as 
rose  bushes  covered  with  blooms  and 
vegetables  continuing  to  blossom  long 
after  they  normally  would  be  frozen. 

This  year  the  most  unusual  oddity  we 
saw  was  on  the  farm  of  James  Rice  at 
Trumansburg,  New  York.  Shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  placing  a  small  apple  branch  in  a 
vase  is  Mrs.  Rice.  Look  closely  and  you'll 
see  that  the  branch  not  only  has  apples 
on  it — it  also  has  a  generous  number  of 
apple  blossoms! 


Should  you  visit  the  Holiday  farm 
any  time  during  the  summer,  you  will 
find  stakes  piled  and  sharpened,  chips 
and  pieces  of  bark  ready  for  kindling, 
slab,  split,  limb  and  chunk  wood  in 
their  proper  rows,  sap  wood  ready  for 
the  next  sugar  season  and  even  the 
grass  growing  up  through  what  is  left 
of  the  well-cleaned  sawdust  pile. 

Several  skills  are  necessary  in  main¬ 
taining  such  a  complete  wood  opera¬ 
tion  as  the  Holidays  practice.  Axes 
must  have  keen  edges.  Saws  have  to 
be  sharp  and  possess  enough  ‘set’.  The 
Holidays  can  notch  a  tree  at  a  low 
angle  and  tell  you  within  a  few  feet 
where  it  will  fall.  This  skill  avoids  de¬ 
struction  of  promising  young  timber 
trees.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is 
the  intimate  knowledge  the  Holidays 
have  of  every  young,  old,  or  diseased 
tree  in  their  woodlot  over  a  period  of 
years.  This  knowledge  is  not  acquired 
by  a  casual  visit  to  the  woods. 

—  A.A.  — 

Sixteen  states,  located  in  the  north 
central  portion  of  the  United  States, 
are  called  the  “bread  basket  of  the  na¬ 
tion”  because  they  lead  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  grain  crops. 


I  A  ONE- ACT  PLAY  I 

1  I 

CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMS  I 

4 

With  Christmas  only  5  weeks  « 
away,  hundreds  of  groups  in  com-  ^ 
munities  throughout  the  Northeast 
^  will  be  thinking  of  preparing  a  0 
Christmas  program.  To  them,  we  ^ 
t  recommend  CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  f 
%  FARM,  a  heartwarming  and  delight-  s,- 
ful  one-act  play  on  our  American  4 
Agriculturist  list.  It  is  tops  in  Christ-  0 
mas  entertainment.  ^ 

The  price  is  35  cents  a  copy  and,  « 
like  all  American  Agriculturist  ^ 
plays,  it  is  royalty  free.  To  order  it, 
write  American  Agriculturist  Play  0 
Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  g 
and  enclose  35  cents  for  each  copy  § 
wanted.  Send  cash,  check,  or  money  a- 
order.  No  stamps,  please.  For  a  ^ 
^  complete  list  of  American  Agricul-  4 
%  turist  plays,  add  3  cents.  ^ 
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CHILLY  WILLY  REAPS 
THE  HARVEST  OF 
1HANKS6IVING 
,  EVERY  DAY 


with  Cl 


12  cu.  ft. 

Challenger 


Every  day  is  Thanksgiving  Day 
with  a  Steinhorst  Freezer  in  your 
home  . . .  every  meal  is  a  money¬ 
saving  “feast!”  You’ll  be  proud 
to  possess  the  quality  and  beauty 
of  a  Steinhorst,  yet  its  price  is 
the  lowest.  See  Steinhorst  before 
you  buy! 

The  Oldest  Name  in  Freezers 


EmihSteinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers. 

NAME _ _ 

STREET  OR  R.  F.  D - 
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Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood 
To  grandfather’s  house  we’ll  go; 
The  horse  knows  the  way 
To  carry  the  sleigh. 

Through  the  white  and  drifted  snow. 

— Lydia  M.  Child,  “Thanksgiving  Day” 


I O  MATTER  where  children 
I  live,  this  song  is  one  that 
they  are  sure  to  have  sung 
some  time  in  school.  It  car¬ 
ries  with  it  such  a  warmth 
of  feeling,  such  an  air  of  happy  thank¬ 
fulness,  that  it  will  never  grow  old. 
Though  everyone  doesn’t  go  to  “grand¬ 
father’s  house,”  and  very  few  horses 
“carry  the  sleigh”  these  days.  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  is  a  time  when  families 
should  be  together  if  at  all  possible . .  . 
when  the  children  should  have  a  part 
in  the  preparations  for  the  day,  and 
when  the  true  spirit  of  gratitude 
should  prevail. 

We  read  every  year  of  all  kinds  of 
new  and  unusual  ways  to  prepare 
foods  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  But, 
by  and  large,  nothing  can  actually 
take  the  place  of  the  traditional  meal 
.  .  .  stuffed  turkey  (with  extra  stuffing 
on  the  side),  gravy,  mashed  potatoes, 
cranberry  sauce,  baked  squash,  boiled 
onions,  coleslaw;  and  for  dessert  either 
mince  or  pumpkin  pie,  or  plum  pud¬ 
ding.  Meals  may  come  and  meals  may 
go,  but  there  is  no  other  combination 
of  foods  that  goes  over  quite  as  well 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Attractive  and  suitable  centerpieces 
can  be  made  from  ripened  corn,  with 
the  husks  turned  back  to  show  the 
richly  colored  kernels.  A  pile  of  such 
corn,  spread  into  a  lengthwise  effect 
down  the  center  of  the  table  adds  color 
and  interest.  Or  a  hollowed-out  pump¬ 
kin,  preferably  a  long,  narrow  one, 
makes  a  colorful  bowl  into  which  fruits 
may  be  piled  .  .  .  rosy  apples,  ruddy 
oranges,  pears.  Perhaps  a  few  nuts  and 
a  handful  of  cranberries  will  be  effec¬ 
tive,  and  the  fruit  mav  be  eaten  after 
dessert  if  everyone  isn’t  too  “full”  to 
tackle  more. 

If  the  children  want  to  make  a 
super-duper  Thanksgiving  centerpiece 
(as  the  ones  in  the  picture  did),  let 


Thanksgiving  dinner  is  a  family  affair  in  most  homes.  Let  the  children  help  with  the  plans,  especially 
with  the  centerpiece.  They  might  duplicate  the  one  shown  in  the  picture  and  described  on  this  page. 
It's  made  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  was  fun  to  make,  attractive  to  see,  and  edible  later. 


them  exercise  their  artistic  abilities. 
The  one  shown  represents  a  farmer  go¬ 
ing  to  market  with  a  wagonful  of  har¬ 
vested  crops.  The  wagon  is  a  long, 
narrow  pumpkin-half,  drawn  by  two 
papier-mache  turkeys  from  the  dime- 
store.  The  “farmer”  (who  holds  orange 
ribbon  reins  in  his  string-bean  hands) 
has  an  apple  torso,  a  lemon  head,  a 
green-pepper  hat.  His  arms  are  string 
beans,  bent  at  the  elbows;  legs  the 
same,  only  wider  beans.  His  hair  is 
onion  roots,  and  his  features  are  cut 
from  radishes.  The  wagon  is  piled  high 
with  small  vegetables  such  as  little 
patty-pan  squash,  radishes,  onions, 
Brussels  sprouts,  tiny  bunches  of  pars¬ 
ley,  etc.  Four  uniform-size  patty  pan 
squashes  make  beautiful  wheels  and 
are  fastened  to  the  pumpkin  wagon 
with  long  pins.  Pins  down  driver’s 
apple-front  make  sparkly,  shiny  but¬ 
tons  also. 

The  children  made  this  centerpiece 
entirely  themselves,  each  getting  a 
new  idea  as  they  worked.  The  result 
was  effective,  and  all  of  the  foods  used 
could  be  eaten  after  the  big  day  was 
over. 


if  you  are  planning  to  entertain  your  sewing  club  or  church  group  near  Thanks¬ 
giving  time,  serve  the  refreshments  buffet  style,  with  amusing  orange  turkeys 
cavorting  about  the  table.  You'll  find  directions  for  making  them  on  this  page. 


If  you  are  planning  to  entertain  your 
sewing  club  or  church  group  near 
Thanksgiving,  you  can  offer  them 
nothing  more  delicious  or  appropriate 
than  a  cranberry  salad,  sandwiches, 
and  coffee  or  tea.  Serve  the  refresh¬ 
ments  buffet  style,  with  amusing 
orange  turkeys  cavorting  about  the 
table  among  the  ready-prepared  salad 
plates. 

To  make  the  turkeys,  cut  brown 
paper  “fan  tails”  and  wings,  and  pin 
them  to  the  orange  “bodies.”  Use  a 
couple  of  dates  for  heads  and  bills, 
match  sticks  for  legs  .  .  .  and  you’ll  be 
surprised  at  the  realistic  gobbler  ef¬ 
fect  you  will  get! 

CRANBERRY  SALAD 

To  make  the  cranberry  salad,  put  2 
cups  of  fresh  cranberries  and  one  seed¬ 
less  orange  through  the  food  chopper, 
add  ^2  cup  of  sugar  and  the  same 
amount  of  corn  sirup;  mix  well.  The 
result  will  be  a  little  over  a  pint  of 
relish.  Mold  this  in  lemon  gelatin,  in 
individual  molds,  and  serve  on  crisp 
endive  or  lettuce  with  a  dab  of  mayon¬ 
naise  on  the  side.  Garnish  with  orange 
sections,  if  desired.  Serves  8. 

PUMPKIN  PIE 

1%  cups  pumpkin  1/2  teaspoon  salt 

%  cup  sugar  2  eggs 

I  teaspoon  cinnamon  I  cup  milk 

V2  teaspoon  ginger  '/2  cup  light  cream 

'/a  teaspoon  ground  cloves  Pastry 

Mix  together  the  pumpkin,  sugar, 
spices,  salt  and  slightly  beaten  eggs. 
Combine  the  milk  and  cream  and  scald; 
stir  into  the  pumpkin  mixture.  Pour 
into  a  9-inch  pie  pan  lined  with  pastry. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  450  degrees,  15 


minutes,  then  reduce  to  moderate  heat, 
350  degrees  and  continue  baking  about 
35  minutes  or  until  firm  and  crust  is 
well  browned. 

If  you  want  to  bake  a  pie  shell  the 
day  before  and  avoid  baking  at  the 
same  tirhe  the  oven  is  probably  filled 
with  the  turkey,  this  recipe  for  pump¬ 
kin  chiffon  pie  will  meet  that  situation. 
Allow  3  to  4  hours  for  filling  to  set. 

PUMPKIN  CHIFFON  PIE 

I  tablespoon  granulated  I  teaspoon  cinnamon 
gelatin  1/2  teaspoon  allspice 

'/4  cup  orange  juice  1/2  teaspoon  ginger 

1%  cups  pumpkin  2  tablespoons  granulated 

1  cup  brown  sugar  sugar 

3  eggs  I  9-Inch  baked  pastry 

V2  cup  milk  shell 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 

Soften  gelatin  in  orange  juice.  Com¬ 
bine  in  a  double  boiler  the  pumpkin, 
brown  sugar,  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks, 
milk,  salt  and  spices.  Cook  until  thick¬ 
ened,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
the  heat  and  add  softened  gelatin.  Cool. 
When  it  starts  to  congeal,  fold  in  the 
meringue  made  by  beating  the  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  into  the  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites.  Pour  into  the  pastry  shell  and 
chill  until  firm.  Garnish  with  whipped 
cream. 

You  can  also  have  a  mince  pie  with¬ 
out  that  oven  problem.  Bake  the  shell 
the  day  before,  together  with  cute  fig¬ 
ures  (preferably  turkeys)  cut  out  from 
the  pastry  dough.  The  filling  could  be 
made  in  the  morning  on  top  of  the 
stove. 

MINCE  MEAT  FILLING 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch  'A  cup  dried  currants 
1/2  cup  sugar  A  cup  seeded  raisins 

I A  cups  grape  juice  A  cup  minced  nutmeats 

Juice  A  lemon  I  firm  apple,  minced 

A  cup  cut-up  dried  figs 

Mix  cornstarch  and  sugar,  blend  with 
grape  juice  until  thin  enough  to  pour. 
Pleat  remainder  of  grape  juice  and  add 
cornstarch  mixture  slowly,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  until  thick.  Add  fruit,  nuts  and 
lemon  juice,  and  cook  until  of  pudding 
consistency.  Place  in  8-inch  baked 
pastry  shell  and,  while  still  warm,  top 
with  baked  pastry  figures. 


'  PVt  >///^ 
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No.  2923.  Soft  draping,  tucked  bodice 
and  rippling  capelets  make  this  a 
special-occasion  wonder.  Sizes  12-20; 
36-46.  Size  18,  3%  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2042.  Back-belted  weskit,  flared 
skirt  and  round-collared  blouse,  all  in 
one  pattern!  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8,  skirt, 
IVs  yards  54-inch;  weskit,  %  yard  54- 
inch;  blouse,  iy2  yards  35-inch. 

No.  3509.  Please  him  by  making  a 
finely  tailored  shirt!  Sizes  14-17.  Size, 
151/^,  3%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  3508.  Well-fitting  shorts  with 
waistband  shaped  in  front  .  .  .  adjust¬ 
able  in  back.  Boy’s  sizes,  8-14;  men’s 


sizes,  30-42.  Size  36,  1%  yards  35-inch. 
No.  2727.  Companion  coat  and  dress 
set  as  specified  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Give  the  coat  that  velvet  touch! 
Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2,  coat,  2  yards 
35-inch;  dress,  1%  yards  35-inch;  con¬ 
trast,  yard  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Book 
which  has  pattern  designs  for  all  ages, 
sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Late  Fall  Jobs 

HESE  LAST  days  of  the  gardening 
season  mean — clean  up  this  sea¬ 
son’s  left-overs  and  get  ready  for  next. 
For  the  rhythm  of  the  rolling  seasons 
is  no  idle  fancy  as  far  as  gardeners 
are  concerned. 

One  “get-ready”  that  has  been  going 
on  all  season  in  my  garden  is  making 
compost.  Healthy  trimmings  from 
plants,  grass  clippings  and  grease-free 
garbage  have  gone  into  the  compost 
pit.  Since  I  keep  three  pits  going,  the 
contents  of  one  will  be  ready  to  spread 
on  borders  next  spring  while  the  emp¬ 
tied  one  is  being  filled  for  still  later- 
use.  I  am  careful  not  to  put  weed  seeds 
or  diseased  plant  material  into  the  pits. 
Black-spotted  rose  foliage  or  mildewed 
phlox  plants  are  burned. 

But  it  breaks  my  gardening  heart 
to  see  people  burning  all  the  leaves 
they  can  rake  off  their  lawns  when, 
with  a  little  trouble  and  time,  they 
could  make  just  what  their  soil  needs 
the  most  —  humus.  Humus  has  some 
fertilising  value,  but  even  more  im¬ 
portant  it  helps  soil  to  hold  moisture, 
besides  making  it  work  more  easily. 

Just  a  stack  of  oak  leaves  held  down 
by  a  few  boards  would  rot  down  in  two 


or  three  years.  Covering  the  leaves 
with  layers  of  rich  soil  and  keeping 
it  damp  would  hasten  the  process.  A 
pound  of  wood  ashes  from  the  fireplace 
to  every  20  or  25  pounds  of  leaves  is 
another  way  of  speeding  it  up.  A  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  or  manure  mixed  with 
the  leaves  would  be  another  possibility. 

Leaves  also  make  a  good  mulch — for 
newly-planted  bulb  beds  for  instance. 
Three  or  four  inches  of  leaves,  oak  pre¬ 
ferably,  held  down  with  small  branches 
are  a  good  winter  protection;  the 
leaves  can  be  removed  and  added  to 
the  compost  pile  in  the  spring. 

A  late  fall  job  for  me  always  is  to 
get  that  cupful  of  bonemeal  scratched 
in  around  each  peony  plant.  Then  that 
slow-acting  fertilizer  is  there  and 
available  for  the  plant  to  use  before  I 
can  get  outdoors  to  work  in  the  spring. 

The  everblooming  begonias  have 
been  cut  back,  divided  and  re-potted, 
the  spider  plant  trimmed  down  to 
house  proportions  and  brought  in  from 
the  pool,  and  certain  fleshy -leaved 
plants  of  the  succulent  family  have 
been  divided  and  re-potted.  Their  thick 
cross-striped  leaves  are  interesting  and 
so  far  do  not  seem  subject  to  many  of 
the  troubles  that  beset  houseplants — 
that’s  the  kind  I’m  looking  for! 

—  A.A.  — 

Clothes  shoiild  be  brushed  inside  as 
well  as  outside  and  particular  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  to  seams,  pockets, 
and  other  corners. 


1,400  miles  of  rivers 


Puget  Sound 


Roundup  on  the  Range 


NORTHERN 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 

Main  Street 
of  the  Northwest 


1,000  miles  of  mountains 


of  coming  attractions. •• 
when  you  go  West-via 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC 


We  can’t  begin  to  show  you  the  western 
wonderland  you’ll  see  when  you  travel 
N.P.  Towering  peaks  of  the  Cascades 
and  Montana  Rockies  .  .  .  fertile 
farmlands  .  .  .  great  seaports.  And 
you’ll  go  in  supreme  comfort  aboard 
the  streamlined  North  Coast  Limited. 


KNOW  HIM? 


He’s  Verne  BeDell,  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  travel  counsellor 
who  has  helped  many  Agri¬ 
culturist  readers  have  the 
trip  of  their  lives.  Write 
him  now  for  information 
about  western  trips.  Ad¬ 
dress  V.  L.  BeDell,  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railway,  Room 
.534,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
Now  York  20,  N.  Y. 


It 
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Give  These  Thrilling  Novels 

•  THE  DESTROY  ERS 

•  TOUGH  SOD 

Two  of  Editor  Ed  Eastman's  Best  Novels 

SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFER:  For  a  limited  time,  you  can  buy  both  of 
these  handsomely  bound  books  for  $5.00.  Separately,  the  price  is  .$3.00  for 
“The  Destroyers”  and  $2.50  for  “Tough  Sod.” 

THE  DESTROYERS  is  a  fascinating  story  of  the  Clinton-Sullivan  Expedition.  Between 
the  blue  and  gold  covers  of  this  thrilling  novel  Is  a  tale  that  will  hold  you  to  the 
end  ...  all  the  color  and  romance  of  pioneer  days. 

TOUGH  SOD  is  a  gripping  romance  which  has  its  setting  in  a  typical  Northeast  rural 
community  in  the  early  days  of  Farm  Bureau  history.  The  conflict  of  Allen  Clinton  and 
Ezra  Chittenden  is  highlighted  by  a  tender  love  story.  It  is  a  wholesome,  warmhearted 
novel  of  rural  America. 

DON^T  DELAY  -  ORDER  YOUR  COPIES  TODAY! 

Fill  out  and  mail  today  the  handy  coupon  belo-w.  These  are  stories  you  Can’t 
Afford  to  Miss  .  .  .  Fine  Reading  for  Yourself,  Your  Family  and  Your  Friends 
.  .  the  Perfect  Christmas  Gifts ! 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Dept.  C 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  please  find  $ . for  which  please  send  me . sets  (at  $5.00  each) 

of  THE  DESTROYERS  and  TOUGH  SOD  by  E.  R.  Eastman;  or  copies  of  THE 
DESTROYERS  (at  $3.00  each)  and . copies  of  TOUGH  SOD  (at  $2.50  each). 


Name 


Address  . 

(Write  plainly.  Autographed  copies  furnished  on  request) 


(600)  20 
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means: 


/.  Energy 

2.  Sweetness 

3,  More  Food  Flavor 

4.  Cleanliness 

5,  Full  Value 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you 
can  stop! 

Because  5  Xew  York  doctors  now  have  proved 
you  may  ))reak  the  laxative  habit.  And  establi.sh 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  tiie  cases  tested  did  it.  So  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take,  instead: 
Every  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pilhs. 
Second  week— one  each  night.  Third  week — one 
every  other  night.  Tiien-  -nothing!  ' 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  rc-gularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit? 
Because  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  dige.s- 
tive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its 
own  natural  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit .  .  .  with  Carter’s  Pills 
.  .  .  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you 
irregular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  tem¬ 
porarily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33^  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


Our  American  Agriculturist  tour  party  will  spend  a  day  and  a  night  in  beautiful 
Santa  Barbara,  where  the  mountains  meet  the  sea. 


SUNNY  CALIFORNIA 


N  PAGE  1  of  our  last  issue, 
we  announced  our  American 
Agriculturist  1950  California 
Tour,  February  18-March  12. 
Since  then,  requests  for  the 
printed  itinerary  of  the  trip  have  been 
pouring  in.  All  requests  will  be  filled 
as  soon  as  possible. 

If  you  have  been  wishing  that  you 
could  take  this  wonderful  trip,  and 
dreaming  about  it,  we  urge  you  to 
make  that  dream  come  true.  At  least 
once  in  a  lifetime,  each  of  us  owes 
himself  a  really  memorable  vacation — 
a  trip  to  far  places  to  see  new  and  fas¬ 
cinating  sights,  a  trip  so  perfectly 
planned  and  conducted  that  you  have 
no  travel  worries,  a  trip  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  friendly  people  whose  friend¬ 
ship  you  will  prize  for  the  rest  of  your 
life.  All  of  this — and  much  more — you 
will  have  on  our  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  tour. 

Our  party  will  be  escorted  by  Mr. 
Verne  DeBell  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  and  we  will  visit  the  West 
Coast  and  see  all  of  the  outstanding 
scenic  and  historic  places  from  Seattle 
to  Tijuana,  Mexico.  On  our  way  across 
America  to  the  Coast,  we’ll  see  from 
the  windows  of  our  .special  train  many 
of  the  great  cities  and  plains  of  these 
United  States,  and  the  majestic  snow- 
covered  Rockies.  The  fun  and  fellow¬ 
ship  and  the  famously  good  Northern 
Pacific  meals  and  service  we’ll  have 
aboard  our  train  will  be  one  of  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  memories  of  the 
trip ! 

On  the.  West  Coast  we’ll  see  one 
fascinating  place  after  another :  the 
beautiful  cities  of  Seattle,  Portland,  and 
San  Francisco;  Stanford  University, 
the  Santa  Cruz  County  Grove  of  giant 
redwood  trees;  old  Monterey  and  the 
famous  17-Mile-Drive;  Carmel-by-the- 
Sea,  Santa  Barbara,  with  its  French 
Riviera  setting;  Los  Angeles,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Beverly  Hills  and  the  homes  of 
movie  stars;  Santa  Monica;  Coronado 


Beach  where  we’ll  spend  three  days  at 
the  luxurious  Hotel  Del  Coronado;  San 
Diego;  Riverside,  staying  overnight  at 
the  world-renowned  Mission  Inn;  a 
trip  “south  of  the  border’’  into  Mexico 
and  the  romantic,  gay  city  of  Tijuana; 
and  a  whole  day  at  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  Colorado — a  spectacle  so  awe-inspir¬ 
ing  in  its  eternal  beauty  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  that  it  leaves  you  breathless. 

These  are  just  the  highlights  of  the 
trip,  and  mere  names  cannot  begin  to 
convey  the  surprises  and  pleasures  that 
will  await  us  in  each  and  every  place. 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  this  is  an  “all-expense’’  trip.  The 
price  of  your  ticket  covers  everything 
—  pullmans,  tran.sportation,  hotels, 
meals  (with  the  exception  of  one); 
all  sightseeing,  and  even  tips.  On 
trains,  you  may  have  your  choice  of 
accommodation.s.  for  in  addition  to 
upper  and  lower  berths,  we  will  have 
bedrooms,  compartments  and  drawing 
rooms  available. 

For  complete  details  of  the  trip,  in¬ 
cluding  the  exact  cost  from  your  point 
of  departure,  send  for  our  printed, 
illu.strated  itinerary.  You  wall  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  reasonableness  of  the  cost. 
Everyone  w'ho  has'  ever  gone  on  an 
American  Agriculturist  tour  tells  us 
that  they  do  not  see  how  we  can  give 
so  much  for  the  price  of  the  ticket. 
Write  today  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-T, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  handy  coupon  below 
is  for  your  convenience. 

We  urge  you  not  to  delay,  or  you 
may  be  disappointed.  Last  year  our 
space  was  completely  sold  out  seven 
weeks  before  the  tour  date.  Decide  now 
to  come  with  us  on  this  glorious  trip, 
and  make  your  reservation  just  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  $10  deposit  will  hold  it, 
and  in  case  you  have  to  cancel  your 
reservation  later  your  deposit  and  any 
other  payments  will  be  refunded  in 
full. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367  T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Eastman:  I  am  interested  in  your  Winter  Vacation  Tour,  February  18 
to  March  12.  Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  full  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  cost  of  the  trip,  with  complete  itinerary. 


Name 


Address 


(Please  write  name  and  address  plainly) 


FLUFFY,  TENDER 


•  No  need  to  risk  costly  in¬ 
gredients  ...  no  need  to 
disappoint  your  family  in 
the  treat  you  promised !  For 
here  is  your  secret  of  de¬ 
licious  homemade  biscuits 
that  are  light  as  a  feather 
every  time  .  .  . 

Double-acting  Davis  gives 
double  protection.  Dough 
rises  in  your  mixing  bowl 
. . .  then  again  in  your  oven. 


BAKING 

POWDER 
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Effective  Cough 
Syrup,  Mixed  at 
Home  for  Economy 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your  mother 
probably  used,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most 
effective  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  Once  tried, 
you’ll  swear  by  it. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  water.  No  cooking  needed. 
Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  put  2J^  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup.  This 
makes  a  full  pint  of  cough  medicine,  and 
gives  you  about  four  times  as  much'for  your 
money.  It  keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  excellent  for 
quick  action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold 
swiftly.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes  irritated 
membranes,  helps  clear  the  air  passages. 
Thus  it  makes  breathing  easy  and  lets  you 
get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  quick  action  on  throat  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if  not 
pleased  in  every  way.  , 

FOR  EXTRA  CONVENIENCE  GET  NEW 
REAOY-MIXED,  REAOY-TO-USE  PINEX! 


I 


non- 
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A  place. 

TO  STAY 


Hotel  Syracuse  is  famous  for 
friendly,  individual  service  — 
for  comfortable,  homey 
rooms  —  for  excellent, 
healthful  food.  When  next 
you  visit  Syracuse  —  enjoy 
the  friendly  atmosphere  of 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


HOm  fitOSE 


SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied 


I 
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Apple  Desserts 


Apples  are  good  almost  any  way 
you  serve  them,  but  a  little  variety 
in  the  way  you  use  them  makes  them 
even  more  enjoyable.  To  “dress  up” 
baked  apple,  stuff  the  cored  part  of  the 
apple  with  brown  sugar,  walnuts  and 
a  dab  of  butter  before  baking.  Or  bake 
apples  with  cinnamon  and  sugar  and 
sour  cream.  And  sometimes  try  plain 
baked  apples  with  a  lemon  custard 
sauce. 

Here  are  two  good  apple  cakes  and 
a  pudding  that  the  family  will  enjoy: 

DUTCH  APPLE  CAKE 

I'/a  cups  sifted  all-purpose  'h  cup  fat 

flour  I  egg.  beaten 

(4  cup  sugar  'A  cup  milk 

2  teaspoons  baking  3  medium-sized  apples 

powder  1/2  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Vi  teaspoon  salt  2  tablespoons  table  fat 

2  tablespoons  mild  sirup 

Sift  together  flour,  3  tablespoons  of 
the  sugar,  baking  powder  and  salt.  Cut 
in  the  cup  fat  with  2  knives  or  a 
pastry  blender.  Combine  egg  and  milk. 
Add  to  dry  mixture.  Mix  to  a  soft 
dough.  Spread  dough  in  a  shallow 
greased  pan.  Pare,  core  and  slice 
apples.  Place  in  rows  of  over-lapping 


slices.  Mix  remaining  sugar  with  cin¬ 
namon.  Sprinkle  over  apples.  Dot  with 
table  fat.  Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven 
375  F.)  40  to  45  minutes.  Remove  from 
oven  and  pour  sirup  over  apple  topping. 

APPLESAUCE  CAKE 

'/2  cup  fat  '/2  teaspoon  baking  soda 

I  cup  sugar  2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

I  egg  'A  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  smooth,  unsweet-  Vi  teaspoon  cinnamon 

ened  apple  sauce  'A  teaspoon  nutmeg 

2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  'A  teaspoon  claves 
flour 

Cream  fat,  sugar  and  spices  to¬ 
gether.  Add  the  beaten  egg,  then  the 
applesauce.  Sift  flour  with  soda,  salt 
and  baking  powder  and  add  to  the 
liquid  mixture.  Beat  well  and  pour  into 
a  greased  pan — preferably  9x9x2  inch¬ 
es  in  size.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(325  to  350  degrees  F.)  for  40  to  45 
minutes. 

GINGER  MOLASSES  PUDDING 

'A  cup  yellow  cornmeal  3  tablespoons  sugar 

2  cups  milk,  scalded  'A  teaspoon  ginger 

■A  cup  molasses  I  tablespoon  butter 

'A  teaspoon  salt  I  apple,  pared  and  sliced 

I  cup  cold  milk 

Add  corn  meal  slowly  to  hot  milk 
and  cook,  stirring  constantly,  until 
thick.  Add  molasses,  salt,  sugar,  ginger 


Getting  the  Children  to  Bed 

By  BLANCHE  CAMPBELL 


0 


S  IT  A  regular  battle  at  your 
house  every  night  when  you 
get  the  children  off  to  bed,  or 
have  they  learned  to  go  peace¬ 
fully  without  a  bedlam  of  confusion? 

Children  love  to  play,  and  they  get 
absorbed  in  their  interest  just  as 
grownups  do.  For  this  reason  wise 
parents  will  not  demand  instant  obedi¬ 
ence.  They  will  take  this  into  consider- 


there  should  be  reason  on  both  sides, 
and  at  the  same  time  it^is  important 
to  have  a  child  respect  his  bedtime 
hour.  To  keep  down  rebellion  and  re¬ 
sentment  at  having  to  quit  playing 
before  he  is  ready,  prevent  the  young¬ 
ster  from  starting  something  that  will 
exceed  his  bedtime  hour. 

Some  children  fight  bedtime  because 
they  hate  to  go  from  a  pleasant,  light¬ 
ed,  friendly  room  with  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  about,  into  a  dark,  lonely  bedroom 
Here  again  the  wise  mother  can  help 
the  child  make  this  hurdle.  After  the 
children  have  put  away  their  toys  and 
books,  undressed,  washed,  brushed 
their  teeth  and  hair  and  are  ready  for 
bed,  she  will  go  with  them,  hear  their 
prayers  and  tuck  them  in  bed. 

When  handled  in  this  way,  bed  isn’t 
a  thing  to  be  dreaded.  And  you  will 
find  your  youngsters  going  to  bed 
peacefully  instead  of  having  to  be 
forced  there. 


and  butter.  Pour  one-half  the  mixture 
into  greased  baking  dish.  Add  sliced 
apple  and  top  with  remaining  pjadding. 
Pour  cold  milk  over  top  but  do  not 
stir.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  (325  F.)  for 
3  hours.  Serve  hot  with  cream,  hard 
sauce,  ice  cream  or  foamy  sauce. 
Serves  5-6.— G.  W.  H. 

—  A.A.  — 

I^CltAMBLED  EGGS  AND 
KIDNEYS  STEWED  IN 
SAUCE 

To  prepare  the  kidneys,  wash  in  cold 
water,  free  from  fat  if  desirable.  Scald; 
remove  skin.  If  old,  soak  in  salted  wa¬ 
ter,  1  teaspoon  to  1  quart,  2  to  3 
hours. 

Split  or  slice  veal  or  lamb  kidneys, 
cover  with  hot  water,  bring  to  boiling 
point.  Repeat  twice.  Cool  slightly;  roll 
kidney  pieces  in  salted  flour,  saute' 
lightly  in  fat,  cover  with  hot  water 
and  cook  until  gravy  thickens,  about 
5  min.  Or,  simmer  slowly  for  one  hour. 
The  kidneys  become  tougl  in  between 
the  two  times. 

Serve  in  a  border  around  scrambled 
eggs  on  a  platter. 

—  A.A.  — 

FALL  AND  WINTER 
FASHIONS 

If  you  haven’t  already  sent  for  a 
copy  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book,  you  are 
missing  something!  Thirty- two  pages 
of  exciting  new  styles — the  coat  dress, 
the  indispensable  two-piece  dress, 
blouses,  skirts,  jackets,  jerkins;  smart 
accessories,  including  hand  bags, 
shoulder  bags,  calots,  and  berets  to 
match  costumes;  party  clothes  and 
school  clothes  from  kindergarten  to 
college;  trim  dress-with- jacket  en¬ 
sembles;  home  frocks,  aprons,  lingerie 
—AND  four  full  pager  of  pretty  and 
useful  Christmas  gifts,  everything  from 
toys  to  a  stunning  housecoat. 

Send  today  for  your  copy,  price  20 
cents.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did.  Order 
from  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  20 
cents  (no  stamps,  please). 

-  A.A.  — 

Apples,  bananas,  and  other  fruits 
which  are  cut  up  for  salads  may  be 
dipped  in  canned  or  fresh  citrus  or 
pineapple  juice  to  keep  the  fruit  from 
turning  dark. 


Cod  and  potato  blended 
and  seasoned. 


CodiisV^J. 
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JUST 


FRY 


Extra  Delicious 

^COOKIES 

are  made  with  real 
old-fashioned  Colonial^ 
Molasses. 


UttTpETUNIAS 

(Glorious¬ 
ly  ruffled, 
fring-ed, 
up  to  6  in. 
across! 

Scarlet,  copper,  rose, 
pink,  mauve,  and  white. 
SPECIAL,  25c-Pkt.  seeds, 
all  colors  mixed,  postpaid 
for  10c.  Send  Dime  Today! 
'W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
FREE  646  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 
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Children  are  less  apt  to  fight  bedtime  if 
allowed  a  few  extra  minutes  to  finish 
their  work  or  play. 

ation  and  let  the  child  finish  a  small 
task  which  takes  only  a  few  seconds 
or  minutes  at  most.  True  his  going  to 
bed  on  time  is  important  to  his  health, 
but  it  won’t  hurt  for  you  to  consider 
his  feelings  a  bit.  When  you  are  read¬ 
ing  a  book,  you  know  you  like  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  chapter  or  at  least  the  page, 
so  there  is  really  no  reason  why  your 
child  shouldn’t  have  some  considera¬ 
tion.  Or  it  might  be  your  small  son  is 
building  a  block  tower.  It  will  take 
only  a  few  more  minutes  to  put  on 
those  top  blocks,  you  know. 

The  considerate  parent  will  see 
bow  much  more  work  or  play  or  read¬ 
ing  the  child  has  left  and  will  give 
him  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to 
finish,  or  partly  finish  at  least,  before 
demanding  that  he  put  away  his  book 
or  toys  and  go  immediately  to  bed. 

Of  course  in  this  it  is  vital  that 


T«t(0dinm( 


WHO  BAKe 
AT  HOME 


TALKING-  IT  OVER 


I  ALWAYS  KEEP  SEVERAL 
PACKAGES  ON  THE  PANTf^Y 


SO — Buy  3  pdckoQss  ot  Q 

time.  No  refrigeration 
needed.  It’s  made  extra 
active  and  stays  that  way. 


STAYS  FULL  STRENGTH 
YOU  CAN  COUNTON  IT  r 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMANNlS  YEAST 


(602)  22 
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MEXICO  WAY 

Bi/  II.  E.  HAIM  .III. 


A 


LIGHT  FROST  Octoljer  9  sent  us  on  the 
last  leg  of  what  seemed  at  times  an  al¬ 
most  impossible  year.  We  had  our  full 
share  of  the  severe  winter  which  did  so 
much  damage  to  much  of  the  western 
range  land.  The  summer  was  marked  by  frequent 
hailstorms,  thunder  showers  and  a  heavy  infesta¬ 
tion  of  cotton  diseases. 


Our  first  real  frost  came  October  19  and  stopped 
most  vegetation  in  its  tracks.  Up  to  that  point, 
however,  we  had  been  blessed  by  a  warm,  open 
fall  which  stretched  our  cotton  season  a  good 
thirty  days,  and  thus  perhaps  saved  the  cotton  crop 
from  a  low  yield. 

Alfalfa 

With  the  confidence  which  comes  from  normally 
having  five  cuttings  of  alfalfa  to  choose  from,  this 
spring  I  sold  all  of  our  first  cutting  hay.  Because 
of  the  weather,  it  turned  out  that  this  was  the  only 
good  cutting  on  130  acres  we  were  able  to  put  up. 
There  were  showers  every  time  we  put  the  mower 
in  the  field. 

t 

As  a  usual  thing  we' can  cut  hay  one  day;  rake 
it  the  next  morning  with  dew  on  it;  and  bale  it  the 
following  morning.  We  tore  into  the  second  cut¬ 
ting  with  a  vengeance,  working  from  sunup  ’til 
sundown  for  three  straight  days  to  get  down  the 
whole  130  acres.  While  we  were  in  the  process  of 
mowing,  the  humidity  increased  from  its  usual 
10  per  cent  each  day  to  around  80  per  cent.  We 
were  not  too  alarmed  when  we  couldn’t  rake  the 
second  day  after  cutting.  The  third  afternoon  the 
.  hay  was  still  too  wet  to  rake,  and  it  wasn’t  until  the 
fourth  day  after  we  started  mowing  that  we  were 
able  to  rake  at  all.  Then  showers  added  to  our 
problems. 

Fourteen  days  after  we  started  cutting  hay,  we 
finally  baled  the  last  windrow.  During  that  period 
some  of  the  hay  soaked  up  as  much  as  an  inch  and 
a  half  of  rain.  We  wound  up  with  over  40  tons  of 
the  blackest  hay  ever  baled  on  the  farm. 

The  third  and  fourth  cuttings  were  nearly  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  second.  However,  having  learned  a 
lesson  on  that  cutting,  I  held  my  mower  back  to  a 
reasonable  distance  ahead  of  the  baler.  From  these 
cuttings  we  did  bale  some  fair  hay.  The  fifth  cut¬ 
ting  Ave  sold  to  the  local  alfalfa  mill,  green  in  the 
field.  They  were  stopped  twice  during  their  opera¬ 
tions  by  rains  which  left  the  fields  too  soft  for 
trucks. 

Feed  Conditions 


The  showers  which  harried  me  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  were  a  boon  to  most  of  the  country  from  here 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  Ranges  are  excellent,  and 
range  cattle  and  calves  arc  coming  into  the  market 
in  good  flesh.  Dry  land  crops  on  the  West  Texas 
plains  are  the  best  in  many  years.  Hay  markets 
here  have  been  Ioav,  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
grass  on  the  plains,  and  feed  generally  is  cheap 
and  plentiful.  The  winter  wheat  crop  is  off  to  a 


good  start  and  making  pasture  for  a  lot  of  cattle. 

Feeding 

Each  year  at  South  Springs  Ranch  we  feed  on 
contract  from  100  to  300  head  of  cattle.  These 
cattle  usually  are  yearling  stockers  which  we  pas¬ 
ture  on  alfalfa  with  light  supplement  of  other 
feeds.  We  try  to  grow  them  rather  than  fatten. 

In  addition  to  this  operation  which  is  strictly 
on  our  own,  we  furnish  feed  lots  for  about  500 
head  of  cattle.  Our  cut  in  this  operation  is  the 
manure. 

This  year  local  calves  and  cattle  have  been  in 
such  high  flesh  as  they  left  the  ranges  that  we 
started  only  60  head  of  calves  on  the  pasture  pro¬ 
gram.  They  came  from  Montana  and  were  “drouth” 
calves  weighing  in  at  about  300  pounds. 

Our  program  this  year  will  be  to  grow  out  these 
calves  and  maybe  a  few  more.  We  will  give  them 
a  limited  amount  of  supplemental  feed.  I  expect 
that  the  alfalfa,  and  later  the  cotton  fields,  will 
carry  these  calves  until  the  middle  of  April.  At 
that  time  they  will  be  moved  to  30  acres  of  per¬ 
manent  pasture  for  the  summer.  A  year  from  now 
they  will  be  moved  into  the  feed  lot. 

We  have  ample  supplies  of  medium  grade  al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  hegari  bundles  to  carry  out  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Probably  we  will  have  to  supplement  their 
feed  heaviest  during  the  summer  when  the  perman¬ 
ent  pasture  is  crowded. 

Permanent  Pastures 

We  sowed  thirty  acres  of  permanent  pasture  this 
fall  as  the  beginning  of  a  plan  by  which  we  hope 
to  develop  85  acres  in  one  block.  This  pasture  will 
be  worked  into  a  livestock  program  quite  like  the 
one  we  are  on  this  winter. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Soil  Conservation 
Service  men,  we  have  planted  only  grasses  in  our 
pasture.  Experience  has  shown  that  most  of  the 
legumes  sowed  in  pastures  around  here  tend  to 
disappear  after  about  a  year.  Since  these  seeds  are 
the  most  expensive,  it  seems  best  to  eliminate  them 
from  the  mixture.  Our  pasture  mixture  consists  of 
a  third  each  of  orchard  grass,  alta  fescue  and  per¬ 
ennial  rye. 

The  grass  is  up  to  a  well-established  stand,  and 
our  only  concern  now  is  how  it  will  come  through 
the  winter.  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  bolster  it 
against  the  danger  of  a  heavy  winter  by  frequent 
irrigation.  The  water  will  keep  the  grass  growing 
and  will  help  keep  the  ground  warm. 

Cotton 

In  our  neighborhood  alone,  we  had  five  hail 
storms  last  season  after  the  cotton  came  to  a  stand. 
The  last  was  in  July,  and  completely  Aviped  out 
some  fields  of  cotton  which  stood  then  nearly  two 
feet  high.  Fortunately,  the  storms  left  us  at  South 


Connected  with  us  at  South  Springs  Ranch  now  is  Monte 
Foreman,  well  known  through  the  Southwest  as  an 
artist,  writer  and  horse  trainer.  Monte  drew  the  above 
picture  of  me  and  our  champion  palomino  stallion 
Muchacho  De  Oro.  t 

Monte's  profession  is  unusual.  He  has  been  a  cowboy 
in  most  of  the  Southwestern  states  for  over  20  years. 
He  also  has  been  a  cavalryman,  both  as  an  enlisted 
man  and  an  officer.  During  those  years  he  developed 
his  talents  as  an  artist  and  as  a  horseman.  His  writings 
and  drawings  serve  now  to  teach  the  cowboy  how  to 
ride. 

To  many,  teaching  a  cowboy  how  to  ride  seems  like 
teaching  a  fish  how  to  swim.  The  cowboy  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  story  and  song  as  the  greatest  of  horse¬ 
men.  As  a  cowboy  himself,  Monte  discovered  during 
his  cavalry  days  that  there  was  much  the  cowboy  could 
learn  from  the  cavalryman.  Applying  what  he  learned 
in  the  army  to  what  he  knew  as  a  cowboy,  Monte  has 
become  a  leading  horse  trainer. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  Monte's  articles  and 
drawings  are  taken  seriously  by  the  Southwestern  cow¬ 
boys  who  know  him.  Monte  has  proven  his  ability  in 
the  saddle.  Just  recently  he  won  the  New  Mexico  Cut¬ 
ting  Horse  Championship  at  the  New  Mexico  State  Fair. 
Monte  rode  Old  Paint  in  this  contest,  one  of  the  three 
top  cutting  horses  in  the  country. 

We  are  proud  to  have  both  Monte  and  Old  Paint  as 
members  of  the  South  Springs  Ranch  family. 

Springs  Ranch  Avith  only  token  damage.  We  Avere 
one  of  the  feAv  farms  in  this  section  Avbich  didn’t 
have  to  replant  at  least  once. 

Adding  insult  to  the  hail  injury,  an  infestation 
of  angular  leaf  spot  (a  cotton  virus  disease)  in 
some  fields  attacked  every  cotton  plant  the  hail 
didn’t  get.  Leaf  spot  greatly  reduces  the  vitality  of 
the  plant  and  so  affects  the  bolls  that  the  cotton  is 
extremely  hard  to  pick.  Again  Ave  Avere  fortunate, 
and  Avhile  Ave  had  more  leaf  spot  than  Ave  Avould 
have  liked,  Ave  ended  the  season  better  off  than 
some  of  our  neighbors  Avho  Avere  nearly  Aviped 
out  by  it. 

All  told,  the  hail  storms  and  leaf  spot  set  the 
cotton  in  the  Pecos  Valley  back  at  least  30  days. 
But  the  Boss  Man  who  looks  after  those  things 
straightened  everything  out  by  adding  30  days  to 
our  growing  season.  Cotton  kept  growing  and  add¬ 
ing  fruit  all  during  September  when  we  normally 
should  have  been  picking.  The  extra  30  days  saved 
the  crop  and  we  started  picking  the  second  week 
in  October. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  cotton 
harvest  will  be  complete,  and  to  date  we  can  only 
speculate  as  to  the  final  yield.  It  begins  to  look  as 
tliough  it  Avill  be  normal. 

(iotton  pickers  are  our  present  big’  concern.  The 
large  dry-land  crop  in  West  Texas,  unaffected  by 
leaf  spot,  has  attracted  most  of  the  local  pickers 
and  has  discouraged  the  usual  influx  of  itinerants 
here.  This  has  left  us  in  a  tight  spot.  The 
Bureau  partially  met  the  need  by  impoi’ting  3,50U 
Mexican  braceros  to  the  county. 
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§ervice  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

IT’S  A  CONTRACT 

Two  agents  called  at  my  place  and 
tried  to  sell  me  a  set  of  books  which  cost 
over  $60.  I  told  them  I  could  not  afford 
them.  They  then  started  in  on  my  son, 
and  he  finally  signed  up  for  the  books. 
Since  he  is  only  seventeen,  they  asked  me 
to  sign  also.  I  did,  but  told  them  he 
would  have  to  make  the  payments.  1  did 
not  realize  they  could  collect  from  me; 
and  after  my  son  found  he  could  not  pay 
for  the  books,  we  boxed  them  up  and 
sent  them  back.  The  company  would  not 
accept  them.  Can  they  make  me  pay  this 
money? 

This  is  a  binding  contract,  and  the 
subscriber  made  herself  liable  by  sign¬ 
ing  it  with  her  son.  The  reason  the 
agents  were  so  anxious  to  get  her  sig¬ 
nature  was  that  they  could  not  collect 
from  her  son,  since  he  is  under  age. 
It  is  too  bad  that  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  done  in  this  case.  It  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  high-pressure  selling,  as 
the  subscriber’s  letter  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  any  misrepresentation. 

—  A.A.  — 

lASURAACE  AGAINST 
FARM  ACCIDENTS 

No  one  insurance  policy  provides 
complete  protection  for  a  farmer 
against  accidents  which  may  result  in 
injury  to  persons  on  his  farm.  He  may 
obtain  protection  for  himself,  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  (his  family,  or  even  for  his  hired 
help  with  personal  accident  insurance. 
A  “medical-payments”  coverage  can  be 
written  with  motoi'-vehicle  insurance 
which  will  compensate  the  occupants 
of  an  automobile  or  track  for  injuries 
in  an  accident. 

The  risk  of  a  famier  being  sued  for 
damages  resulting  from  an  accident  is 
largely  covered  by  automobile  and 
truck  liability  insurance  and  by  public 
liability^  insurance.  One  supplements 
the  other.  The  automobile  and  track 
liability  insurance  covers  by  far  the 
greater  risk  and  few  farmers  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  it. 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

The  risk  of  being  sued  by  an  em¬ 
ployee  for  damages  arising  from  an  ac¬ 


Claims  Recently 

Setilcd 

By  the  !^er\'iee  llureau 

NEW  YORK 

. . .  $66.02 

(Partial  uavuioiit  for  hay) 

.  10.98 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

Mrs.  Bruce  ScuUder.  Fleischmann’s 
(Uefund  on  plant  order) 

3.30 

. .  56.00 

(licfunrl  ou  order  t 

Mrs.  Howard  S.aie.  Oriskany  Falls 
_  (Kcfiirid  ou  order) 

...  _  2.00 

. .  5.85 

(Kefund  tin  order) 

_  „  31.13 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

._  30.00 

(Kofiind  ou  oi’der) 

4.50 

(Jlefund  on  chicken  cruip.s) 

2..'in 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order) 

in.nn 

(Claim  settled) 

. .  2.00 

( Refund  on  order) 

E.  L.  Button,  Melrose  . . 

(I’artial  settlement  of  claim) 

r.  E,  DuBois,  McGraw  . . 

(Kefund  on  order) 

.  166.67 

.  21.00 

MASSACHUSETTS 

. .  12.64 

(Kefund  on  order) 

Arthur  E.  Brown  N.  Bellingham  - 

.  3.86 

(Refund  on  order) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

iR.nn 

(Refund  on  order) 

Miss  Hazel  Wilson,  New  Boston  .... 
(Plaim  settled) 

. .  15.38 

_ _  24.75 

(Olaim  settled) 

. .  19.70 

(Refund  on  order) 

MAINE 

Mrs.  Betty  Montflomery.  Mechanics 
(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Harold  Lammers.  Mt.  Vernon 
„  (Partial  settlement  on  claim) 

Charles  Small.  Carmel  _ _ 

..(Claim  settled  1 

“fs.  F.  Haskell,  Winterport  _ 

Falls  ...  10.98 

_  20.00 

_ _  25.00 

.  9.70 

_  (Refund  on  order  1 
t.  Lament  Johnson.  E.  Sullivan  .... 
(Refund  on  order) 

.  13.05 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lillis  Howell.  Thompson  . . 

_  25.00 

_  (Partial  Settlement  of  claiml 

Mrs.  Joseph  Presfys,  Carbondale  _ 

3.00 

(Refund  on  subscrintion  order) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Hartney  C.  Hansen,  N.  Bennington  ....  3.50 

(Refimd  on  order) 

Federal  plans  for  these  two  benefits 
do  not  provide  for  farmer  participation. 

The  costs  of  the  various  types  of 
insurance  discussed  here  are  usually 
considered  a  general  farm  expense  and, 
as  such,  are  deductible  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

The  actual  buying  of  the  insurance, 
the  choice  of  the  company,  the  type  of 
policy  to  buy,  the  amount  of  coverage 
to  carry,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  brief  statement.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  prospective  purchas¬ 
er  see  a  reliable  local  insurance  agent 
or  consult  his  county  agricultural 
agent  as  to  where  this  insurance  can 
be  purchased.  Some  insurance  compan¬ 
ies  do  not  write  all  of  these  policies 
even  though  they  are  licensed  to  do  so. 

— Cornell  Bulletin  No.  645. 


cident  while  employed  is  covered  by 
employer’s  liability,  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation,  or  by  fanners’  liability  in¬ 
surance.  Without  such  protection,  a 
farmer  would  be  subject  to  consider¬ 
able  liability  if  an  employee  were  in¬ 
jured  in  a  farm  accident  and  it  was 
proved  that  the  employer’s  negligence 
caused  the  accident. 

The  moral  obligation  that  an  em¬ 
ployer  may  feel  to  compensate  his  em¬ 
ployee  for  medical  expenses  resulting 
from  an  accident  is  covered  with  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  insurance  and 
farmers’  liability  insurance  with  medi¬ 
cal  payments,  or  with  accident  insur¬ 
ance  carried  on  the  employee. 

Workmen’s  compensation  insurance 
has  the  advantage  of  providing  liberal 
benefits  to  the  employee  and  giving 
unlimited  protection  to  the  employer 


when  his  workers  are  legally  hired. 
Farmers’  liability  insurance  provides 
limited  protection  for  the  employer  as 
well  as  more  limited  benefits  to  the 
employee  as  compared  with  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  farmers’  liability  policy  has 
a  lower  rate  per  3100  of  payroll  and  a 
lower  minimum  annual  premium.  In 
addition,  it  provides  public  liability  in¬ 
surance  (except  motor  vehicle)  which 
is  not  covered  by  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  insurance. 

The  foregoing  discussion  does  not 
involve  Social  Security,  which  provides 
death  benefits  and  retirement  income 
for  workers  who  have  reached  a  cer¬ 
tain  age.  Neither  does  it  consider  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  which  provides 
compensation  to  workers  during  limit¬ 
ed  periods  of  unemployment.  State  and 


One  thing  is  common  to  everything  we  use 
to  speed  work  on  rural  lines. 

That’s  experience. 

It’s  in  the  design  of  special  tools,  like  the 
pole-hole  digger  above.  It’s  in  the  strength  of 
wire,  the  sturdiness  of  poles,  the  precision  of 
machined  parts.  It’s  in  the  head  and  hands 
of  every  man  on  the  job. 

In  the  four  years  since  the  war,  we  have 
added  1,300,000  telephones  in  rural  areas.  And 


the  quality  of  service  has  been  improved.  New- 
type  instruments  have  replaced  older  ones. 
Lines  have  been  reworked,  to  assure  good 
service  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Equipment  has 
been  improved,  to  make  it  easier  to  hear. 

The  skill  and  experience  of  telephone 
people  are  big  reasons  why  the  ratio  of  tele¬ 
phones  to  farms  is  higher  in  America  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Take  a  quick  guess- 

how  much  oil  do  Americans  use  today? 


You  undoubtedly  know  that  Americans  use  more  oil 
than  any  other  people  on  the  globe. 

But  do  you  realize  how  much  more? 

Right  now,  you  and  other  Americans  are 
using  twenty-6ight  times  as  much  oil— on 
a  per  capita  basis— as  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined! 

And  every  month  your  need  for  oil  keeps  going  up. 
More  oil  to  run  your  cars,  trucks  and  tractors.  More 
oil  to  heat  your  homes.  And  more  oil  for  the  nation’s 
factories,  mines,  ships,  railroads  and  airplanes. 

America’s  oil  industry  would  never  have  been  able 
to  meet  yoiir  amazing  needs  except  for  four  things: 

1.  If  has  worked  night  and  day — hterally — to  find 


more  oil  and  to  increase  its  output  of  products. 

2.  It  has  invested  six  billion  dollars  over  the  last  three 
years  to  expand  facilities. 

3.  There  are  34,000  different  oil  companies — aU 
spurred  on  by  stiff  competition  to  serve  you  better. 

4.  The  oil  companies  have  worked  under  the  Amer¬ 
ican*  system  of  free  enterprise — the  system  that  pro¬ 
vides  more  jobs,  more  industrial  accomplishments, 
and  more  opportunity  for  the  farmer  than  any  other 
system  the  world  has  ever  known. 

We  of  Gulf  are  sincerely  proud  to  be  a  part  of  an 
industry  that  contributes  so  very  much  to  the  lives 
and  comforts  of  all  Americans. 


THE  GULF  OIL  COMPANIES 
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Buying  Fertilizer 
sIN  DECEMBER 


k 

f's 
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Pays  off  on  my  Farm,.. 


-says  Moiris  Johnson  of  Batavia,  N .  Y. 


"jnERTILIZER  plays  a  big  part  in  the  production  program  on  the  Johnson  farm. 

All  the  corn,  wheat  and  oats  for.  three  milking  herds,  4,000  laying  hens,  along 
with  sheep,  hogs  and  beef  cattle  is  grown  right  on  the  farm.  One  practice  that 
has  paid  off  regularly  is  getting  a  large  part  of  the  spring  supply  of  fertilizer 
delivered  and  stored  in  the  winter  months. 

“Getting  my  fertilizer  on  the  farm  during  the  slack  season  means  having  the 
grade  I  want  when  I  want  it  next  spring,’’  says  Mr.  Johnson.  “Another  thing  I 
like  about  this  plan  is  that  this  early  delivered  fertilizer  has  had  plenty  of  time 
to  cure  and  is  in  fine  condition.  Using  high  analysis  G.L.F.  fertilizers  and  getting 
them  to  the  farm  early  has  paid  off  well  for  me.” 

Like  Morris  Johnson,  hundreds  of  other  G.L.F.  members  are  following  the 
sound  practice  of  getting  the  fertilizer  they  want  on  the  farm  during  the  winter 
months.  This  is  good  business  because: 


IYour  fertilizer  is  fully  cured — G.L.F. 

fertilizer  put  out  in  December  and  Jan- 
*  uary  has  been  fully  aged  in  the  plant 
and  the  mechanical  condition  is  guaranteed. 

You  have  the  grade  you  want  when 
you  want  it  —  In  G.L.F.  territory  the  use 
*  of  mixed  fertilizer  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  eight  years.  At  the  peak  of  spring 


planting,  demand  for  certain  grades  frequently 
outruns  supplies.  With  your  fertilizer  in  the 
barn,  you’re  ready  when  the  weather  breaks. 
Most  grades  are  available  during  this  period. 

Early  movement  means  better  service 
^  When  fertilizer  moves  out  of  the  plants  in 
•  December  and  January  it  allows  the  plants 
to  continue  production  to  meet  late  season 


demand  and  thereby  cuts  operating  costs  which 
is  reflected  in  the  purchase  price  to  all  patrons. 

4  You  save  money  — Discounts  from  the 
regular  price  are  being  given  by  G.L.F. 
•  Service  Agencies  on  most  grades  of  mixed 

fertilizer  delivered  before  February  1. 

0 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

This  year  G.L.F.  High  Analysis  Fertilizers 
are  more  plentiful  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war.  The  use  of  high  analysis  fertilizers  means 
more  plant  food  for  your  fertilizer  dollar — 
lower  cost  of  handling  on  the  farm.  For  a 
plant  food  program  that  will  pay  off  on  your 
farm  order  G.L.F.  high  analysis  fertilizer  for 
winter  delivery  on  your  farm. 


Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 


why  more  and  more  farmers  want  this  tractor  tire 


/ 


IT  stands  to  reason  that  day-in-day-out  farm  work  shows 
farmers  which  tractor  tire  pulls  better,  saves  time  and 
fuel,  gives  longer  wear. 

That’s  why,  in  a  survey  taken  across  the  nation,  farmers 
everywhere  voted  Goodyear  Super-Sure-Grips  as  their  first- 
choice  tractor  tire— /or  two  important  reasons. 

1  —  Deeper  soil  penetration  —  greater  pull.  Goodyear’s 
open  center  tread  has  straight  deep-hiting  lugs.  No  curves  to 
cut  traction— no  hooks,  knohs  or  elhows  to  hlunt  their  hitc. 
They  cut  cleanly  into  soil,  penetrate  full  depth,  full  length. 
Straight  hars  closer  together  at  shoulder  wedge  the  soil 
for  firmer  grip— no  “plowing  out”  of  soil  at  sides— exert  a 


stronger  pull— keep  tractors  working  where  other  tires  won’t. 
Twelve  years’  farm  experience  proves  it! 

2  —  Balanced  straight-lug  tread  design  —  longer  wear. 

Goodyear  open  center  lugs  are  all  straight,  all  equal  in  size 
and  spacing.  That’s  why  every  lug  works  equally,  pulls  fully, 
wears  more  evenly.  This  means  a  smoother,  steadier  pull- 
less  vibration  and  wobble  —  more  riding  stability  —  plus 
longer  life. 

So  why  take  less  when  you  can  get  longer-lasting  Goodyear 
Super-Sure-Grips  without  a  penny  more  in  price?  They’re 
America’s  most  wanted  tractor  tires  because  farmers  know 
they  give  “the  greatest  pull  on  earth”  —  pull  where  other 
tires  won’t! 


re  think  you’ll  like.  "THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD”-Every  Sunday- ABC  Network 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


Saper-Sure-Grij) — T.  M .  The  GooHyeer  Tire  it  Robber  CoffipABT 
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The  following  new  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written  by  and 
represents  the  joint  thinking  of  a  group  of  responsible  citizens  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  gradual  loss  of  our  liberties.  They  and  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  something  about  it. 

We  believe  that  no  American  citizen  would  vote  at  any  one  time  for  the 
amount  of  socialism  we  now  have.  And  we  are  sure  that  most  people  do  not 
realize  how  fully  this  country  has  gone  socialistic,  or  that  socialism  is  the 
half-brother  of  communism.  Socialism  has  crept  up  on  us  a  step  at  a  time. 
And,  because  of  our  indifference,  our  selfishness  in  getting'  our  own  little 
handouts  from  government,  or  because  of  our  concern  for  our  private  affairs, 
creeping  socialism  has  now  reached  the  walking  stage,  and  unless  we  can 
stop  it,  it  will  soon  be  galloping. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  Nation  has  gone  a  long  way  down  the  jroad 
toward  centralization  of  government  and  the  philosophy  that  the  state  is 
more  important  than  the^  individual.  We  have  more  and  more  government 


employees,  government  control,  deficit  spending,  and  ever-higher  taxes,  all 
of  which  is  resulting  and  will  continue  to  result  in  the  loss  of  our  most  pre¬ 
cious  possession,  individual  liberty. 

Because  of  this  alarming  situation,  more  and  more  citizens  believe  that 
America  is  on  the  downward  road  and  that  we  must  immediately  retrace  our 
steps  back  to  the  crossroads  and  start  again  on  the  right  road  to  our  true 
destiny  of  free  opportunity  for  everyone.  This  can  only  be  done  if  the  people 
themselves  realize  what  is  going  on  and  do  something  about  it.  The  welfare 
of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the  welfare  of  the  w‘orld,  depends 
on  what  course  America  follows  in  the  immediate  future.  It  is  a  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

So,  read  the  statement  that  follows.  If  you  agree  with  its  principles,  pledge 
yourself  to  stand  by  and  fight  for  these  principles,  and  get  your  friends 
to  do  the  same. 

— E.  R.  Eastman 

V 


^5  LOYAL  CITIZENS  of  the  United  States,  determined 
to  maintain  and  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
of  personal  opportunity  for  ourselves  and  for  our  pos¬ 
terity,  hold  it  to  be  the  truth  that  our  American  government  and  our 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  have  for  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion  given  our  people  more  opportunity  to  develop  their 'own  natural 
talents  and  ability  to  achieve  success  and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  has  any  other  government  or  social  system  of  the  past  or  present. 
Competition  and  incentive  provided  by  the  free  market — in  other 
words,  individual  enterprise — are  absolutely  necessary  to  progress 
resulting  in  an  ever  higher  standard  of  living  for  everybody. 

We  emphasize  the  tremendous  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  since 
the  days  of  King  John  and  the  Magna  Charta  to  the  present  to 
achieve  our  present  degree  of  political,  religious  and  economic 
'  liberty.  We  submit  that  one  cannot  exist 

without  the  other. 


We  are  agreed  that  these  liberties  are  rap¬ 
idly  being  lost,  and 'that  in  many  respects 


there  is  less  liberty  in  the  world  today,  even  in  America,  than  there 
was  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  These  losses  of  our 
liberties  nullify  the  untold  sacrifices  of  our  fathers  and  sons  and 
are  largely  due  to  a  false  belief  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of 
people  that  some  other  social  or  government  ideology,  some  other 
of  the  Old  World,  is  better  than  our  own  Americanism. 


9? 

ism 


We  hold  it  to  be  self-evident  that  true  liberty  of  all  kind  is  based 
upon  the  welfare  and  the  importance  of  the  individual,  that  govern¬ 
ment  exists  for  the  individual  and  never  the  individual  for  govern¬ 
ment.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  his  importance  is  to  be  maintained 
more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  individual  and  his  organiza¬ 
tions,  more  emphasis  on  volunteer  work  for  the  public  good,  and 
less  upon  force  or  compulsion  by  law  and  government  regulations. 
The  powers  of  government  should  never  be  used  except  to  provide 
the  rules  that  make  maximum  freedom  possible,  to  protect  the  citizen 
from  abuses  within,  to  provide  safety  from  outside  aggression.  When 
the  powers  of  government  are  used  they  should  be  based  on  law,  not 
on  bureaucratic  regulations. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  maintaining  these  basic  and  vital  principles 
we  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  work  with  our  representatives  in 
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the  State  and  Federal  governments,  with  our  associates,  with  our  to  inflate  and  deflate  the  currency  bring  ahout  instability  rather  than 

organizations,  with  the  general  public,  and  with  our  friends:  stability  of  the  price  level.  We  believe  that  thrift  in  government 

a  pay-as-you-go  fiscal  policy,  is  conducive  to  a  stable  price  level 

I.  For  less  government  in  business,  agriculture,  and  labor. 


To  this  end  we  support  the  Hoover  Report,  which  calls  for  fewer 
government  services  and  consolidation  of  departments  and  bureaus 
resulting  in  a  lesser  number  of  public  employees,  lower  taxes,  and 
more  efficiency. 

II.  We  will  regularly  and  constantly  call  attention  to  the 
growing  army  of  government  employees,  federal,  state 
and  local. 

As  of  July,  1949,  there  was  a  total  of  approximately  6^ 
million  employees  on  the  State  and  Federal  payrolls,  about  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  State  and  local  employees  and  one-third 
Federal.  These  figures  compare  with  the  figures  for  1940,  when 
the  total  number  was  approximately  41/0  million,  with  almost  l^/o 
million  of  them  on  the  Federal  payrolls.  It  is  plain  that  America 
cannot  continue  to  exist  on  this  spendthrift  basis. 

We  are  certain  that  this  army  of  employees,  with  their  total 
voting  power  and  their  natural  and  normal  inclination  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  in  office,  are  a  dangerous  factor  in  our  Republic.  We  are 
convinced  that  there  is  confusion  and  duplication  of  services,  and 
that  many  of  the  jobs  done  by  government  employees  can  be  better 
done  by  the  individual  and  his  organizations  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

III.  We  are  determined  to  emphasize  at  every  opportunity 
the  growing  public  debt,  the  constantly  increasing  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  government,  the  ruinous  effects  of 
these,  and  the  resulting  taxes  upon  every  business  and 
individual  in  America. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  huge  strain  of  ruinous  taxes  is  increas¬ 
ingly  retarding  the  investment  by  individuals  and  industry  of  capital 
in  constructive  enterprises.  Such  investments  are  essential  to  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  of  employment  and  continued  growth  of  the 
country.  Before  the  war,  in  1940,  the  total  State  and  local  tax  bill 
was  8^  billion  dollars,  and  that  of  the  Federal  government  was 
5^  billion  dollars.  Now,  in  1949,  the  State  and  local  tax  bill  is 
144/0  billion,  and  the  Federal  is  42  billion  dollars.  Even  excluding 
Federal  expenses  due  to  war,  costs  of  the  Federal  government  have 
doubled.  In  the  last  four  years  the  government  has  spent  more  money 
than  in  all  the  preceding  169  years  since  the  founding  of  the 
country.  The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 

IV.  We  believe  that  unrestricted  government  subsidies  and 
price  support  schemes  will  destroy  liberty  and  lead  to 
national  bankruptcy.  Therefore,  we  will  urge  the 
greatest  possible  use  of  the  free  market,  competitive 
system  in  every  segment  of  our  economy. 

We  submit  that  an  ever  increasing  standard  of  living  can  come 
only  from  an  ever  increasing  production  of  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  We  believe  that  free  market  prices  with  a  stable 
price  level  are  the  best  possible  guides  to  production  of  agricultural 
and  industriAl  products.  Government  subsidies  and  price  supports 
must  always  lead  to  controls  and  restriction  of  production.  When¬ 
ever  production  is  restricted,  unemployment  increases  and  the 
national  standard  of  living  falls. 

The  most  important  factor  in  maintaining  a  stable  price  level  is 
the  fiscal  policy  of  government.  We  believe  that  government  attempts 


V.  We  believe  that  every  American  should  have  the  unre¬ 
stricted  right  to  work  and  earn, 

VI.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  work  for  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  principles  on  which  this  government  was 
founded,  between  and  among  agricvdtural,  industrial 
and  labor  groups  and  individuals  in  general,  with  a 
liberal  and  tolerant  attitude  toward  all  constructive 
groups  and  organizations  in  our  political  and  social 
economy,  realizing  that  peace  among  the  nations  must 
first  start  with  understanding  and  friendship  among 
ourselves. 


FREEDOM  INVESTMENT 


WORK 


EDUCATION 


THRIFTIINITIATIVE 


COLsMA**  - - 
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If  you  measure  results  on  the  basis  of  corn  in  the  crib  or  silage 
in  the  silo,  then  you’ll  be  interested  in  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS. 


These  amazing  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  are  dependable  producers 
of  bigger  yields— better  corn,  year  after  year.  They  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  careful  and  painstaking  breeding  program.  They  have 
"bred-in”  characteristics  that  produce  outstanding  results— 
even  when  climate  or  other  conditions  may  be  unfavorable. 

Cold,  windstorms,  drought,  summer’s  intense  heat,  and  early 
cold  spells  have  little  effect  on  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS.  They’re  bred 
to  resist  the  elements.  Brpd  to  have  large,  deep  roots  for  better 
standability.  Bred  to  grow  fast.  Bred  to  resist  disease  and  in¬ 
sects.  Bred  to  produce  more  and  heavier  silage.  Bred  for  fine 
uniform  ears  that  are  easy  to  husk.  Bred  for  greater  yield. 


Don’t  gamble  with  success  this  year.  Make  sure  by  planting 
Funk  G  hybrids.  There  are  special  varieties  like  G-6  and 
G-10  for  high  altitude  areas  where  the  growing  season  is  short. 
Also  new  varieties  (G-98  and  G-99)  which  have  the  big-ear 
characteristics  of  Lancaster  County  Sure-Crop  plus  standability, 
disease  and  insect  resistance  and  other  "bred-in”  characteristics 
you  find  in  all  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS. 


There  are  varieties  for  both  husking  and  silage.  All  have  been 
field  tested  and  proved  right  for  your  local  soil  and  climate 
conditions.  For  colorful  FREE  booklet  telling  all  about  our  new 
5-Star  varieties  mail  the  coupon  below.  There’s  no  obligation. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  412,  Londisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa- 

Please  send  me  your  colorful  24  page  booklet  describing  the  new 
5-Star  varieties  of  Funk  G  Hybrids. 


Name. 


Beute. 

Town_ 


.State. 


By  CHARLES  E.  WILSON 

President,  General  Electric  Company 
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[HE  SECRET  of  the  industrial 
revolution  and  of  today’s  in¬ 
dustrial  civilization  lies  in 
the  ever-increasing  liberation 
of  man  by  the  substitution 
of  machines  for  manual  labor  and  the 
development  of  yet  more  efficient  ma¬ 
chines,  so  that  man  in  turn  may  devote 
his  time  to  the  devising  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  products,  and  to  the  in¬ 
creased  production  of  the  old  goods  at 
lower  prices,  thereby — in  both  ways — 
bringing  a  continually  higher  standard 
of  living  to  a  larger  number  of  people. 


It  is  this  problem  of  the  sharing  of 
the  benefits  of  progress — the  benefits 
of  increased  efficiency,  labor-saving 
machinery,  scientific  discoveries,  and 
increased  production — which  is,  to  my 
mind,  fundamental  to  any  approach  to 
the  problem  of  prices  and  profits.  For 
those  benefits  are  claimed,  and  rightly, 
by  several  groups — the  customers,  in 
lower  prices;  the  workers,  in  shorter 
hours  and  higher  wages;  the  owners, 
who  have  invested  the  risk-capital,  in 
increased  income. 

None  of  these  groups  can  be  denied. 

It  is,  of  course,  fundamental  to  the 
whole  subject  of  profits  that  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  so-called  risk-capital  must 
be  accompanied  by  at  least  a  reason¬ 
able  expectation  of  a  return. 


The  Key  Man 

The  common  stockholder  is  in  reality 
the  key  man  in  the  corporate  under¬ 
taking.  Industry  operates  on  capital 
supplied  by  risk-taking  investors — in¬ 
cluding  the  employee,  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  the  teacher,  and  the  cop  on  the 
corner.  Of  the  250,000  shareholders  in 
our  company,  no  one  holder  owns  as 
much  as  2%  of  our  stock.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  twelve  million 
corporate  stockholders  in  America  to¬ 
day. 

I  It  is  our  aim  and  our  purpose  to  so 
conduct  our  business  that  our  custo¬ 
mers  will  be  better  served  at-  lower 
prices,  that  our  employees  will  have 
more  and  better  jobs  at  high  wages, 
and  that  we  can  continue  to  contribute 
to  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  ex¬ 
panding  economy  through  the  products 
and  services  we  offer.  It  is  our  belief 
that  in  order  to  fulfill  this  objective, 
we  must  seek  to  make  more  profits  for 
our  stockholders. 


WHAT  A  JOB  COSTS 

At  today's  prices  it  costs  more 
than  $8,000  to  provide  the  tools, 
machines  and  factory  space  which 
each  American  worker  uses  on  the 
average.  Before  any  man  can  get  a 
job,  someone  must  put  up  the 
$8,000  to  buy  those  tools  and  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  stockholder  who  provides 
that  money  and  who  owns  the 
machines  gets  no  fixed  rental  for 
their  use.  He  merely  shares  in  the 
profits  of  the  business,  if  and  when 
there  are  any  profits;  and  so  in¬ 
stead  of  rent,  he  gets  a  dividend. 

— Phelps  Adams 

— Reprinted  Courtesy  New  York  Sun. 


to  perform  adequately  our  part  of  the 
industrial  job  in  America. 

—  A.A.  — 

me  OFFICIAL  URGES 
UNDERSTANDING 

PV.  MOULDER,  Vice-president  of 
International  Harvester  Company 
in  charge  of  production,  made  an 
outstanding  address  at  the  recent  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  York  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Dealers  Association,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  November  9  and  10,  before 
more  than  500  farm  machinery  dealers 
from  New  York  State. 

After  reviewing  the  difficulties  in 
forecasting  the  production  of  equipment 
for  1950  due  to  the  activities  of  labor 
leaders  in  coal,  steel  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  he  made  an  eloquent  plea  for 
equipment  dealers  and  farmers  to  work 
for  a  more  sensible  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups  and  with  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Reports  of  the  activities  of  the  State 
Association  were  heard  from  Ralph 
Thayer,  National  Councilor,  Baldwins- 
ville;  President  Earl  Carsweel,  Glens 
Falls;  Treasurer  M.  A.  Johnson,  Nanu- 
et,  and  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Com¬ 
mittee,  M.  G.  Hendricksen,  Cobleskill. 

S.  S.  Williams  of  Eden,  N.  Y.,  was 
elected  President  for  the  coming  year. 
Robert  C.  Burnette  continues  as  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  New  York 
Farm  Equipment  Dealers  Association. 


With  the  population  increasing  faster 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  and  with  that  population  demand¬ 
ing  both  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  greater  security,  we  think  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  has  its  biggest  job  ahead. 
We  know  General  Electric  has.  Profits 
sufficient  not  only  to  keep  facilities  up 
to  date  in  an  expanding  economy,  but 
also  to  underwrite  that  security  and  to 
help  provide  that  standard  of  living, 
must  be  our  goal  in  the  public  interest 
as  well  as  our  own. 

Industry  does  not  ask  that  these 
profits  be  guaranteed.  It  will  earn  them, 
if  given  a  fair  chance.  And  the  free 
play  of  competition,  plus  the  long- 
range  interests  of  the  producer,  as  he 
seeks  the  consumer  market,  will  as¬ 
sure  that  the  profits  which  are  earned 
are  not  excessive  and  are  equitably 
divided  among  the  appropriate  groups. 

It  is  with  the  realization  of  its  grave 
responsibilities  that  industry  asks  that 
profits  be  not  condemned  or  prevented. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  the  fore¬ 
going,  that  it  is  our  belief  that  unless 
General  Electric’s  profits  are  high 
enough  to  prevent  impairment  of  our 
facilities  and  to  provide  growth  capital 
for  the  future  demands  upon  us,  while 
at  the  same  time  reducing  prices  and 
paying  high  wages,  we  shall  not  be  able 


—  A.A.  — 

HAWLEY  RE-ELECTED  TO 
FARM  CREDIT  HOARD 

ARREN  W.  HAWLEY,  Jr.,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  N.  Y.,  who  has  been  an 
elected  director  on  the  Farm  Credit 
Board  of  Springfield  for  six  years,  has 
been  re-elected  for  a  three  year  term 
by  the  35  production  credit  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  First  District. 

According  to  President  H.  B.  Munger 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  of 
Springfield,  election  includes  member¬ 
ship  on  the  boards  of  the  four  district 
units — Federal  Land  Bank,  Federal  In¬ 
termediate  Credit  Bank,  Production 
Credit  Corporation,  and  Springfield 
Bank  for  Cooperatives. 

Other  board  members  are:  J.  Ralph 
Graham,  Durh^im,  N.  H.,  chairman; 
Jacob  A.  Blakeslee,  Newton,  N.  J.; 
Leon  A.  Chapin,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y.; 
J.  Carlton  Corwith,  Water  Mill,  N.Y.; 
Julian  B.  Thayer,  Rockfall,  Conn.;  and 
Marcus  L.  Urann,  Hanson,  Mass. 

Mr.  Hawley  owns  and  operates  a 
400-acre  farm.  He  is  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  and  president  of  Farmers  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Ass’n.  of  Western  New 
York. 


New  Lederle  Wonder-Drug  for  Mastitis 

Effective  Against  All  Organisms  Acted  on  by  Penicillin 
Plus  Many  Other  Groups... The  Antibiotic  With  the  Broadest  Effectiveness  Known.. 

AUREOMTCIN  OINTMENT 


For  Udder  Infusion 


A  SINGLE  INFUSION  CLEARS 
STREPTOCOCCIC  AND  STAPHYLOCOCCIC  INFECTIONS 
IN  A  HIGH  PERCENTAGE  OF  CASES 


The  new  antibiotic— aureomy cm— has  swept  the  country  in  the  field  of  human 
medicine.  Articles  on  it  have  appeared  in  most  of  the  technical  and  news  publications 
throughout  the  country.  , 

This  tube  of  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  has  the  following  advantages: 

BETTER  THAN  PENICILLIN 
FREE-FLOWING  OINTMENT 

SPREADS  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  UDDER  ^ 

ACTIVE  FOR  48  HOURS  THOUGH  UDDER  MAY  BE  MILKED  REGULARLY 
SAFE  . . .  NONTOXIC  . . .  NONIRRITATING 
READY-TO-USE  TUBE 

SMALL,  ROLLED-IN  TIP  INFUSION  END 
NO  SYRINGE  OR  MILK  TUBES 

USUALLY  ONLY  ONE  TREATMENT  NEEDED  (If  necessary,  repeat  treat¬ 
ments  at  48-hour  intervals) 

In  extensive  tests,  under  actual  field  conditions,  a  single  infusion  cleared  most 
streptococcic  and  staphylococcic  infections.  Cases  that  persisted  after  a  single 
infusion  of  AUREOMYCIN  were  cleared  up  promptly  when  again  treated48  hours  later: 

Prompt  treatment  of  mastitis  with  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  will  bring  you 
quick  results  in  full  production  of  salable  milk. 

This  product  should  be  used  in  accordance  with  instructions  in  the  package 
literature.  '  \ 

A  booklet  on  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  SECTION 


(7: 


VETERINARY 

iUREOMYCml 

‘hydrochloride 

OINTMENT 

for  Udder  Infoifon 

belt  Gm.  contains  30  im] 
of  Aureomycin  HCI.  1 
I  See  package  circular 
iidications  and  directions] 
Animal  Industry  Section 
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LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  (MUiamid  COMPANY 
30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA 


Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new 
Liederle  booklet  on  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT. 
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THE  EDITORIAL  PAOE 


WAKE  UP,  AMERICA! 

OMEONE  said  years  ago  that  Americans  are  a 
great  people  but  they  don’t  work  at  it  all  of  the 
time.  Many  o'f  us  are  wondering  now  why  the  av¬ 
erage  American  seems  to  be  so  indifferent  to  what 
is  happening  in  this  country. 

Government  has  just  announced  that  there  will  be 
a  five  billion  dollar  deficit  in  our  national  operat¬ 
ing  budget  for  the  current  year.  Instead  of  going 
along  with  and  approving  efforts  toward  economy  in 
government,  President  Truman  says  that  all  spend¬ 
ing  is  justified,  and  that  the  deficit  should  be  made 
up  by  more  taxation. 

Commenting  on  the  present  situation,  James  F. 
Byrnes,  trusted  leader  in  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s 
New  Deal  and  at  one  time  Secretary  of  State,  said 
the  other  day: 

“We  seem  to  be  going  down  the  road  to  statism. 
Where  we  will  wind  up,  no  one  can  tell;  but  if  some 
of  the  new  programs  seriously  proposed  should  be 
adopted,  there  is  danger  that  the  individual,  whether 
farmer,  worker,  manufacturer,  lawyer  or  doctor, 
soon  will  be  an  economic  slave  pulling  an  oar  in  the 
galley  of  the  state.” 

That’s  strong  language  from  a  New  Dealer,  com¬ 
ing  at  a  time  when  Congress  is  considering  and  the 
Administration  is  pushing  all  kinds  of  subsidies, 
government  building  of  houses,  all  kinds  of  welfare 
legislation,  including  a  national  health  program  that 
would  cost  the  nation  billions  of  dollars. 

Circuit  Judge  Julius  H.  Miner  of  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  recently  said: 

“We  are  on  the  road  to  ruin  which  is  being  paved 
by  tax-takers  and  tax-eaters.” 

Pointing  to  the  more  than  $250  billion  national 
debt.  Judge  Miner  said: 

“It  seems  our  government  is  determined  to  borrow 
until  our  credit  is  ruined,  to  tax  our  people  until 
they  can  no  longer  pay  continued  deficits,  to  make 
every  rich  man  poor  and  the  masses  of  the  people 
paupers. 

“The  day  of  reckoning  is  fast  approaching.  Unless 
our  public  officials  and  legislators  take  a  stand 
against  a  continuation  of  reckless  spending,  our 
prosperity  is  at  an  end.” 

W.  R.  McCann,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Savings 
Bond  Committee  in  Hopewell,  Virginia,  wrote  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress: 

“I  am  o'ne  of  the  thousands  of  hard-working  com¬ 
mitteemen  throughout  the  nation  who  volunteer  the 
job  of  selling  U.  S.  bonds  to  our  neighbors.  But, 
Mr.  Congressman,  how  do  you  expect  us  to  do  our 
job  when  you  shirk  yours? 

“You  and  your  predecessors  have  spent  our  hard- 
earned  dollars,  which  we  slowly  saved  and  accumu¬ 
lated  for  U.  S.  War  Bonds;  and  you  pay  us  back 
in  dollars  worth  fifty  cents  in  purchasing  power  at 
our  stores. 

“We  in  Hopewell,  and  we  in  the  nation,  will  meet 
.  our  quotas  in  Opportunity  Drive.  Why?  Because  we 
believe  in  a  real  America.  But  give  us  a  break — 
don’t  spend  more  than  you’ve  got.  Better  still,  prac¬ 
tice  your  Government’s  preaching  to  us — save  a 
little,  and  buy  back  some  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds.” 

The  time  is  past  for  shrugging  our  shoulders  and 
letting  some  of  the  rest  of  us  worry  about  these 
problems.  How  about  writing  your  Congressman 
and  Senators.  AMERICA  MUST  WAKE  UP— and 
YOU  are  America! 

ERNEST  E.  COLE 

R.  ERNEST  E.  COLE,  who  died  November  19 
at  his  home  in  Bath,  New  York,  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  poor  boy  who  made  good  because  the 
America  of  his  time  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  most  of  his  own  ability  and  hard  work. 

His  own  personal  experience  inspired  him  to  do 
everything  he  could  to  extend  educational  opportun¬ 
ity  to  boys  and  girls.  After  several  years  as  a  teach¬ 
er,  Dr.  Cole  started  practicing  law,  and  s6rved  for 
several  years  in  the  State  Legislature.  Later,  he 
joined  the  State  Education  Department  as  its  legal 
counsel,  and  finally  topped  his  career  by  becoming 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  best  measure  of  a  man  or  woman  is  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  family  life.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  raised  and 
educated  three  sons,  every  one  of  whom  has  made 
good.  W.  Sterling  and  Robert  E.  Cole,  both  of  Bath, 
are  lawyers,  and  Sterling  represents  his  district  in 


aif.  S’.  R.  Sa^tmoK 


HERE  IT  IS 

\T^ELL,  HERE  IT  IS,  the  Second  Forum 
*  ^  Issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  devoted 
to  the  theme,  “Business  and  Agriculture  Fight 
to  Protect  the  Fundamentals  that  Make  this 
Country  Great.”  Glance  through  it  and  note 
the  names  of  famous  leaders  in  agriculture 
and  business,  and  especially  the  names  of  com¬ 
mon  folks  like  you  and  me,  men  and  women 
from  the  farms  and  the  farm  homes  who  have 
expressed  their  emphatic  opinions  about  our 
America  of  today! 

This  issue  represents  many  weeks  of  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  our  entire  American 
Agriculturist  staff.  It  has  been  a  work  of  love, 
because  we  all  feel  so  intensely  the  need  of 
emphasizing  the  American  principles  that 
gave  generation  after  generation  of  our  young 
people  more  opportunity  to  make  good  than 
young  people  have  ever  had  in  any  other 
country  or  under  any  other  system  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

We  must  make  those  principles  operate 
again,  and  this  Forum  Issue  is  aimed  at  just 
that.  It  is  the  largest  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  ever  printed,  and  we  think  it  the 
most  remarkable,  for  we  know  of  no  other 
publication  in  the  United  States,  large  or 
small,  that  has  ever  tried  to  do  this  kind  of  a 
job.  How  good  the  job  is  we  will  have  to  leave 
to  your  judgment. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  sit  down 
and  read  this  copy  of  American  Agriculturist 
through  at  one  sitting.  But  save  it,  keep  it 
handy,  read  it  frequently,  and  as  you  go  about 
your  work  think  about  all  of  the  interesting 
expressions  of  opinion  by  many  different  writ¬ 
ers  in  this  great  Forum  Issue.  Then  talk  these 
principles  over  with  your  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  discuss  them  in  your  farm  meetings,  and 
let  your  representatives  in  your  State  Capi¬ 
tol  and  in  Congress  know  what  you  think. 


the  House  of  Representatives.  Dr.  James  P.  Cole  is 
one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  Buffalo. 

Like  most  other  successful  men.  Dr.  Cole  and  the 
three  sons  have  had  a  lifetime  of  quiet  background 
devotion  and  support  from  the  wife  and  mother, 
Mrs.  Cole,  who  survives. 

GROWING  HEIFERS  PAYS  OFF 

pOR  several  years  some  of  my  friends  who  are 
*  not  situated  to  milk  cows  have  been  buying 
yearling  heifers,  usually  open,  growing  them  well 
for  a  year,  and  selling  them  at  about  freshening 
time.  With  prices  of  dairy  cows  on  the  up  and  up 
for  the  past  several  years,  my  friends  found  that 
this  was  a  profitable  business. 

While  profits  will  be  smaller  and  much  more  care 
will  have  to  be  taken  than  has  been  necessary  re¬ 
cently  in  selecting  and  buying  calves,  I  believe  that 
this  farm  sideline  can  still  be  profitable.  What  do 
you  think? 

YOU  CAN  GROW  SMALL  FRUITS 

Is  it  possible  and  practical  to  grow  small  fruits 
for  home  use  on  most  northeastern  farms? 

— A.M.S.,  Mass. 

HE  ANSWER  to  that  question  is  a  positive 
“Yes,”  but  with  some  reservations.  From  my 
own  experience  I  can  say  that  every  farm  ought  to 
have  a  berry  patch  containing  strawberries,  black 
and  red  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  possibly  blue¬ 
berries.  Berries  are  not  hard  to  grow  and  once 
started  they  last  for  years,  particularly  if  you  start 
a  small  new  patch  each  year.  And  boy,  is  it  satis¬ 
factory  and  fun  to  have  a  continuous  supply  of  ber¬ 


ries  on  the  table  and  for  the  freezer!  Our  berries 
come  out  of  the  freezer  almost  as  good  as  they 
come  off  the  bushes.  Strawberry  shortcake  in  Jan¬ 
uary  is  something! 

When  it  comes  to  the  tree  fruits  like  cherries, 
plums,  pears  and  peaches,  the  problem  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  it’s  still  possible  to  have  most  of  these 
fruits  if  you’re  willing  to  give  them  the  same  care 
that  you  do  any  other  crop.  Don’t  try  too  many  dif¬ 
ferent  fruits,  but  plant  more  than  one  tree  of  the 
same  fruit.  There  are  varieties  of  grapes,  also,  that 
will  get  ripe  on  most  northeastern  farms. 

We  are  undoubtedly  coming  into  a  period  of  lower 
prices  for  farm  products.  Why  not  give  some 
thought  this  winter  to  keeping  down  your  expenses 
and  improving  your  living  by  making  plans  for 
growing  small  fruits  and  a  better  garden? 

HOW  TO  GET  A  NEIGHRORHOOD 
tIOR  DONE 

R.  HAROLD  L.  BAILEY,  for  many  years  our 
Vermont  editor,  calls  attention  to  a  good  job 
done  by  Lamoille  Grange  at  Morristown,  Vermont. 
The  Grange  turned  out  and  painted  the  local  school 
house  and  graded  the  lot.  While  the  men  were  doing 
this  job  the  womenfolks  did  the  equally  necessary 
one  of  “feeding  the  brutes”  with  a  good,  old-fa¬ 
shioned  Grange  dinner. 

It  seems  too  bad  that  the  good  old  way  of  get¬ 
ting  work  done  with  “bees”  has  mostly  disappeared 
from  farm  neighborhoods.  Our  grandfathers  either 
did  the  job  themselves  or  they  joined  with  their 
neighbors  in  doing  it,  and  never  dreamed  of  asking 
the  government  to  do  it. 

THEY  FINALLY  STARTED 

EARS  AGO  we  took  a  trip  with  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  Alaska.  On  that  trip  we  visited  a 
large  fish  cannery. 

They  told  us  a  story  about  the  gulls.  It  seems 
before  the  cannery  was  established,  the  gulls  went 
out  to  do  their  own  fishing,  diving  for  fish  and  sus¬ 
taining  themselves  by  that  method  of  feeding. 

The  refuse  was  dumped  out  at  sea  a  bit  and  the 
gulls  fed  on  it.  They  grew  fat.  It  was  an  easy  way 
to  live.  The  cannery  went  along  canning  fish  for 
several  years.  The  gulls  lived  well. 

Something  happened  and  the  cannery  closed  with¬ 
out  notice.  No  refuse  was  taken  out  and  dumped 
in  the  sea — but  the  gulls  sat  around  and  waited. 
They  became  thinner  and  thinner.  Soon  they  began 
to  die  off — they  had  forgotten  how  to  do  their  own 
fishing. — E.  C.  W. 

PRORLEMS  OF  POOR  FEEDINGS 

ANY  FARMERS  reported  very  thin  seedings  on 
northeastern  farms  and  are  wondering  whether 
to  plow  them  up  or  keep  them  and  try  to  bring  on 
a  good  stand  of  grass. 

George  Serviss  says  that  the  answer  is  to  keep 
the  borderline  seedings  and  if  possible  give  them  a 
light  top-dressing  of  gran-phosphate  manure.  This 
will  provide  a  light  mulch  as  well  as  plant  food. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FRIEND 

R.  EASTMAN’S  novel,  the  Destroyers,  is  proof 
•that  a  book  can  be  clean,  wholesome,  true  to 
life  and  to  history,  and  still  be  wildly  exciting  and 
interesting.  What  better  Christmas  present  could 
you  make  to  a  relative  or  to  a  friend  than  this  fine 
story  of  love  and  adventure? 

To  order,  send  $3.00  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Department  DS,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  or  to  any 
address  you  designate,  postpaid. — IML. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HE  MISTRESS  was  very  stern.  “Hilda,”  she  said 
to  her  hired  girl,  “I  saw  the  milkman  kiss  you  this 
morning.  In  the  future  I’ll  take  the  milk  in.”  But 
Hilda  was  not  concerned. 

“Val,”  she  replied  with  confidence,  “it  ain’t  no 
use,  by  yiminy,  because  he  promised  to  kiss  no  one 
but  me!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES 

Assuming  that  farm  prices  are  slanting  downward,  as  most  economists  agree, 
complaints  that  retail  food  prices  are  not  declining  as  rapidly  as  prices  to  I 
farmers  will  come  from  both  food  producers  and  food  consumers.  It  is  important  | 
that  both  groups  avoid  blaming  the  wrong  group. 

Since  the  time  of  World  War  I,  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  food  dol¬ 
lar  has  varied  from  32%  to  54%.  The  high  points  were  during  the  two  world] 
wars;  the  low  point  was  in  1932  and  ’33  during  the  great  depression.  Back  of 
these  ups  and  downs  are  two  facts.When  prices  go  up,  prices  of  raw  materials 
^including  food  at  the  farm)  go  up  quicker  and  faster  than  prices  of  manu¬ 
factured  products;  and  when  prices  go  down,  prices  of  the  same  products  (raw  | 
materials)  go  down  first  and  farthest. 

Food  prices  received  by  farmers  have  dropped  nearly  20%  in  the  last  18 
months,  while  prices  to  consumers  have  dropped  only  8%. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  consumers  cannot  logically  blame  farmers  for  food  | 
prices  which  consumers  believe  are  too  high.  It  is  not  the  farmer’s  share  which 
is  keeping  them  up. 

DON’T  RLAAIE  PROFITS 

Neither  can  the  farmer  logically  blame  the  high  profits  of  food  handlers  for  | 
failure  of  retail  prices  to  decline  with  the  farmer’s  price.  Retail  prices  stay 
high  because  wages  of  labor  never  decline  as  rapidly,  if  at  all,  as  do  the  prices 
of  basic  raw  materials  such  as  food.  A  very  large  percentage  of  all  the  costs  | 
between  the  farm  and  the  consumer’s  table  is  made  up  of  labor  costs,  and,  un¬ 
less  wages  come  down  along  with  prices,  it  is  folly  to  believe  that  a  drop  of  j 
20%  in  farm  prices  will  bring  anywhere  near  a  20%  drop  in  the  price  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays.  No  one  wants  to  squeeze  wages  to  a  ruinously  low  level,  but  if 
increased  living  cost  is  a  sound  argument  for  higher  wages,  it  sounds  logical 
that  a  reduced  living  cost  should  bring  a  similar  degree  of  wage  decrease. 

Obviously,  the  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  which  goes  to  the  farmer  varies  | 
with  different  products.  A  product  such  as  eggs,  which  require  the  smallest  | 
amount  of  handling  and  processing  (labor  costs),  returns  to  the  farmer  the 
largest  per  cent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Figure  recently  given  was  73%.  Foods, 
which  require  the  greatest  amount  of  processing  and  handling  return  farmers 
the  smallest  per  cent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  For  example,  only  14%  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  in  the  case  of  bread. 

WHAT  TO  DO 

If  prices  continue  downward,  as  many  economists  believe,  one  method  of  I 
meeting  the  problem  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint  is  to  perform  as  many  serv¬ 
ices  as  he  possibly  can  (by  himself  or  with  his  neighbors),  in  the  marketing] 
and  servicing  field. 

For  example,  some  poultrymen  can  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  rather  than  I 
at  wholesale.  In  addition  to  selling  poultry  meat  direct  to  housewives,  it  can  | 
be  sold  dressed  and  ready  for  the  oven. 

To  some  degree  the  same  principle  can  be  applied  to  many  farm  products. 
Roadside  markets  will  become  more  popular  as  a  means  of  selling.  This  has 
sometimes  been  referred  to  in  the  past  as  “vertical  diversification”  as  opposed  ] 
to  “horizontal  diversification”  in  which  the  farmer  “spreads  his  risk”  by  growing  j 
many  products.  In  vertical  diversification  he  grows  few  products  but  follows 
them  as  close  to  the  consumer  as  he  can,  thereby  earning  for  himself  some  of  | 
the  high  wages  which  labor  demands. 

PARITY 

Formula  on  which  “parity”  is  now  figured  includes  cost  of  hired  labor. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  opposed  move  on  ground  that  it  would  in-  ] 
crease  parity  during  periods  of  high  prices  and  decrease  it  in  times  of  depres-  | 
sion.  It’s  worth  thinking  about. 

INCOME  TAX 

You  can  file  your  farm  income  tax  estimate  as  late  as  January  15,  1950,  and  ] 
can  pay  the  tax  due  on  March  15. 

However,  if  you  wait  until  January  31  to  file  the  estimate,  the  tax  must  be  ] 
paid  in  full  at  that  time. 
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eJSon^  the  La:^ 


I’VE  NEVER  understood  at  all  those 
people  who  don’t  like  the  fall;  they 
can  not  prove  to  me,  nohow,  that  any 
time’s  as  good  as  now.  I’ll  argue  ’til 
my  face  is  blue  that  you  can’t  lind.  the 
whole  year  thru,  a  fall  with  weather 
like  we  see  when  good  old  autumn 
comes,  by  gee.  No  summer  heat  to 
make  you  sweat,  the  cold  of  winter 
ain’t  here  yet,  instead  the  tempera¬ 
ture’s  just  right  for  daytime  joy  and 
sleep  at  night.  No  season  has  got  half 
the  zing  that  this  has,  ’ceptin’  maybe 
spring,  anc^  that  I  can  not  give  its  due 
'cause  then  there’s  too  much  work  to  do. 

Consider  the  poor  Hottentot  and 
others  livin’  where  it’s  hot,  they  never 

_ _  _  see  the  leaves  change  tints  or  gulp 

in  frosty  air  that  hints  of  winter  winds  that  soon  will  blow  and  cover  up  the 
land  with  snow.  They  don’t  know  how  much  autumn  fun  it  is  to  take  a  dog 
and  gun  and  hunt  for  rabbits  in  the  field  or  see  what  game  the  woods  will 
yield.  1  used  to  think  it  would  be  grand  to  live  down  in  some  tropic  land 
around  beneath  the  shady  trees  where  toes  and  ears  would  never  freeze.  No 
work  there,  still  I’d  rather  be  up  here  where  there’s  variety. 
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load  it  High,  use  it  Hard! 


1  NEW  IDEA  Wide  Spread  Distributor — 
I  an  exclusive  feature  that  assures  best 
possible  spreading.  Wider  upper  cyl¬ 
inder  lightens  draft  and  increases 
shredding  efficiency.  Lime  spreading 
^attachment  available  for  all  models. 


From  its  handy  one-man  hitch 
back  to  its  specially  designed  dis¬ 
tributor,  there’s  extra  value  built 
into  every  inch  of  a  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader. 

Load  it  high  —  that  big  flared  bed 
handles  largest  loads  without 
choking  or  loss.  No  rust  or  cor¬ 
rosion  problems,  because  it’s  made 
of  finest  seasoned  and  treated 
wood.  No  sagging,  because  it’s 
riveted  to  a  rigid,  trussed-steel 
framework. 

Use  it  hard  —  there’s  no  scrimping 
on  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  con¬ 
struction.  It’s  a  brawny  machine 
right  down  to  the  last  rivet.  Year 
after  year  of  punishing  service 
finds  it  still  giving  finer  pulveriza¬ 
tion  .  .  .  more  thorough  shredding 
.  .  .  faster,  wider  distribution. 

Yes,  for  a  spreader  that’s  light  in 
draft  and  heavy  on  performance 
—  that  makes  every  load  of  ma¬ 
nure  do  the  land  most  good  — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
have  given  the  nod  to  NEW  IDEA. 
Ask'  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  to 
show  you  all  the  reasons  why. 
Mail  coupon  for  free  literature. 


NEW  IDEA  Spreaders  , 
Available  in  3  Models 


No.  14A  No.  10A 

Tractor  Drawn  Team  or  Tractor 

60  bushels  capacity  70  bushels  capacity 
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Rub  ins  id  e  o  f 
shoulder  with  Mor¬ 
ton’s  Tender-Quick. 
This  mild,  ready-to- 
use  cure  works  fast 
—  preserves  meat, 
improves  color, 
brings  out  flavor. 


Next,  roll  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  tie  with 
soft  twine.  This 
shapes  the  shoulder 
into  a  neat,  compact 
rSll  that  will  be 
wonderfully  easy  to 
slice  and  serve. 


Rub  the  outside 
with  Tender-Quick. 
In  12  to  14  days 
you’ll  have  a  tender, 
deliciously  cured 
shoulder.  When 
washed  and  dried  it 
is  ready  to  cook. 


Cure  Long  Keeping  Meat  the  Morton  Way 


For  long-keeping  regular  hams  and  shoul-  FREE 
ders,  dissolve  Morton’s  Tender-Quick  in 

,  ill  /T-,  .  showing  how  to 

water  and  pump  along  the  bones.  Then  rub  cure  boned  hams 
with  Morton’s  Sugar  Cure.  Morton’s  own  shoulders. 
blend  of  salt,  spices  and  other  meat  curing 
ingredients  imparts  a  flavor  you  can  get  in 
no  other  way.  The  Morton  cure  is  thorough. 

It’s  fast.  And  it’s  so  easy  —  because  every 
Morton  product  is  ready-mixed,  ready  to 
use.  For  free  folder  write  — 

WORCESTER  SALT  CO. 

40  Worth  St.  New  York  13,  N.Y. 

Cure  your  meat  the  improved 

Momwi 

WAY 


Get  this  VALUABLE  Home  Meat-Curing  Book 


Finest  meat  curing  book  ever  published!  112  pages.  More 
than  200  charts  and  pictures.  Complete  easy  directions  for 
butchering  and  curing  pork,  beef,  lamb.  Tells  how  to  make 
sausage,  bacon,  Canadian  bacon,  corned  beef,  and  other 
specialties.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  Only  10^  postpaid. 
Address  —  Worcester  Salt  Co.,  40  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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7  By  JIM  HALL 


READEltS  ""FREE  TREIR  MINRS”  ABOET 
TAXES  AXD  GOVERX3IEXT  SPEXDIXG 


HENEVER  tax  reduction  is 
discussed,  someone  is  sure 
to  say,  “What  services  are 
you  going  to  discontinue  or 
cut?’’  That’s  a  good  ques¬ 
tion,  so  I  asked  it  of  a  number  of 
readers. 

Specific  reference  was  made  also 
about  the  cost  of  our  armed  services. 
None  suggest  that  preparedness  is  un¬ 
necessary,  but  J.  C.  Corwith,  Water 
Mill,  Long  Island,  says,  “I  doubt  if  we 
are  getting  our  money’s  worth  for 
money  spent  for  national  defense.  We 
must  keep  a  strong  defense  but  I  have 
the  feeling  that  there  is  considerable 
rivalry  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  service,  with  each  trying  to 
build  up  his  own  branch  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  whole  problem.’’  A  num¬ 
ber  of  replies  expressed  a  similar  belief. 

Start  Cutting  Now 

The  questions  that  we  asked  readers 
include:  Are  federal  taxes  so  high  that 
they  hurt  business?  Should  federal 
taxes  be  decreased  and,  if  so,  should 
all  federal  expenses  be  cut  by  some 
percentage  or  should  some  government 
activities  be  cut  out  entirely? 

Every  subscriber  who  answered  be¬ 
lieves  that  taxes  are  too  high.  In  round 
numbers,  20%  believe  that  there  should 
be  a  straight  percentage  reduction  in 
appropriations  to  every  department. 
About  20%  believe  that  the  activities 
of  some  bureaus  should  be  cut  entirely. 
A  few  did  not  give  any  definite  answer, 
and  50%  believe  that  an  attack  on  the 
problem  should  be  made  from  both 
angles — reducing  appropriations  to  all 
departments  plus  cutting  out  some  gov¬ 
ernment  activities  entirely,  particularly 
those  which  our  readers  characterized 
as  socialistic.  Many  times  the  farmers 
indicated  their  belief  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Hoover  Report 
should  be  followed  as  a  first  step. 

Following  are  quotations  from  some 
of  the  men  v/e  quizzed: 

“We  would  not  mind  taxes  so  much  if 
the  money  were  used  to  pay  on  the 
national  debt  instead  of  going  more  in 
debt  every  year.  I  do  not  know  what 
government  bureaus  should  be  abol¬ 
ished,  but  the  Hoover  Commission 
told  politicians  more  than  they  wanted 
to  know.  It  is  very  easy  to  create  new 
government  jobs  but  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  discontinue  old  jobs.” 

— George  Lamont,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

“The  word  ‘economy’  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  dictionary.  Politicians  and 
young  folks  do  not.  know  what  it 
means.  Our  government  is  trying  to  do 
too  much.  Departments  are  overstaffed 
and  are  conflicting  with  each  other  in 
their  desire  to  spend  the  taxpayer’s 
money.  The  Hoover  report  should  be 
put  into  effect  and  appropriations  to 
departments  should  be  cut,  beginning 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.” 
— Morgan  Myers,  Barnerville,  N.  Y. 

Business  Is  Hampered 

“Do  I  think  federal  taxes  are  so  high 
that  they  harm  business?  Yes,  I  do! 
They  remove  the  incentive  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  therefore,  much  capital  lies  dor¬ 
mant.  Sure,  federal  expenses  can  be 
cut,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  be, 
because  votes  have  been  bought  and 
paid  for  by  hand-outs  for  years  and 


years.  I  have  little  confidence  that 
taxes  will  be  decreased  when  office 
holders  are  chosen  not  for  their  ability 
but  for  their  extravagant  promises  as 
to  what  they  will  dole  out  for  votes. 

“I  believe  that  price  supports  should 
be  discontinued.  When  crops  prove  un¬ 
profitable  we  will  stop  raising  them.” 

—James  Stone,  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 

“I  believe  that  taxes  are  so  high  that 
they  harm  business.  I  have  heard  men 
say  ‘what’s  the  use?’  meaning  that 
should  they  invest  money,  time  and 
energy  in  some  business  venture  and 
lose,  it  would  be  their  loss,  but  if  they 
should  be  lucky  enough  to  make  money 
the  government  would  take  their  slice 
of  it.” — W.  A.  Dean,  Copake,  N.  Y. 

Oscar  Nelson,  Penn  Yan,  Yates 
County,  N.  Y.  dairy¬ 
man  thinks  that 
Federal  taxes  are 
very  harmful  to  all 
kinds  of  business 
and  would  like  to 
see  a  big  economy 
made  by  eliminating 
any  and  all  subsidies 
and  support  prices. 
He  told  me,  “There 
are  too  many  hired 
hands  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  I  think  it’s  about  time  Europ¬ 
ean  countries  were  able  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.” 


IniRative  Is  Stifled 

“The  thought  that  the  harder  you 
work,  plan  and  earn,  the  greater  per 
cent  of  your  earnings  the  government 
takes,  is  deadening. 

“We  are  going  much  too  far  along 
such  lines  as  social  security  and  old 
age  pensions. 

“We  should  quit  sending  our  money 
to  Europe  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
We  do  one  thing  in  Europe  and  the 
opposite  thing  in  Asia.” 

— Grover  Guernsey,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

“Enough  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
war  so  that  something  could  be  done 
to  curtail  spending.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  ordinary  layman  to  suggest  how 
this  can  be  brought  about,  and  I  feel 
it  should  be  left  up  to  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission. 

“I  am  against  subsidies  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  They  tend  to  increase.government 
control  and  ultimately  destroy  free  en¬ 
terprise.  (Continued  on  Page  37) 


“Glad  I  caught  up  with  yoU/  Doc. 
Got  anything  for  a  headache?" 
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Profits,  Prices  and 
Government  Control 


OR  THIS  Forum  Issue  we 
asked  a  number  of  readers 
I  for  comments  about  business 
I  profits,  the  role  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  controlling  profits, 
and  the  effect  of  the  size  of  business 
on  profits  and  prices. 

As  readers  well  know,  labor  unions 
have  been  pressing  the  argument  that 
industry  should  pay  higher  wages  to 
labor  because  “they  can  afford  to  do 
so.”  We  asked  readers  this  question: 
“If  someone  could  prove  that  you  were 
able  to  pay  your  hired  man  more 
wages,  would  you  be  willing  to  do  it?” 
As  you  would  expect,  the  answer  was 
a  definite  NO,  and  comments  indicated 
that  readers  believe  the  same  should  be 
true  for  industry.  For  example,  Frank 
Beneway  of  Ontario,  New  York,  says: 

“The  government  should  enforce  the 
anti-trust  laws  but  it  has  no  business 
in  encouraging  labor  to  ask  for  higher 
wages  nor  to  over-tax  any  industry  to 
control  profits.  All  the  government 
needs  to  do  is  to  be  the  arbiter  in  fair 
play  in  a  free  system  of  competition.” 

James  Darling  of  West  Rumney, 
New  Hampshire  says:  “If  someone 
could  prove  I  was  able  to  pay  my  hired 
man  more  money,  my  willingness  to  pay 
him  would  depend  on  whether  or  not 
he  was  responsible  for  my  ability  to 
pay  him  more.  If,  through  my  own 
management  and  resourcefulness  I  had 
created  a  backlog  of  profit,  I  certainly 
would  not  pass  it  on  to  him.” 


York,  makes  this  comment:  “It  is  my 
belief  that  the  good  things  about  big 
business  far  outnumber  the  bad.  Like 
every  other  worldly  institution,  big 
business  has  its  faults  but  so  does 
small  business.  One  of  the  good  things 
about  big  business  is  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  goods  at  low  prices.  The 
government  Should  not  crack  down  on 
big  business  until  an  individual  com¬ 
pany  actually  becomes  a  monopoly. 
Under  the  supposedly  free  enterprise 
system  in  this  country  I,  as  a  farmer, 
can  expand  my  business  into  a  large 
corporation  if  I  see  fit  to  do  so,  and 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be.  I  don’t 
want  anyone  telling  me  how  many  cows 
to  milk  or  how  many  acres  of  corn  to 
grow.” 

Let’s  Make  our  Own 
Security 

Fred  Allen,  Leominster,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  comments :  “I  believe  the  big 
corporations  are  little  short  of  a  god¬ 
send  to  us  the  American  people.  With¬ 
out  them  most  of  our  modern  home  con¬ 
veniences  as  well  as  machines  and  ap¬ 
pliances  around  the  farm  would  be  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  average  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  general,  I  feel  that  the  men 
who  have  the  ability  to  run  these  large 
corporations  must  be  pretty  decent 
guys.  I  doubt  that  the  calibre  of  the 
men  at  the  head  of  our  large  labor 
unions  equals  the  calibre  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  General  Electric  or  General 
Motors. 


We  think  that’s  a  good  sound  state¬ 
ment  which  applies  equally  well  to 
business. 

Misuse  of  Taxes 

There  was  an  equal  agreement  on 
the  question  of  taxing  to  control 
profits.  Allan  Schoolcraft  of  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire,  made  this 
comment:  “I  can  see  no  reason  why 
government  should  try  to  restrict 
profits  either  by  heavy  taxes  or  by  en¬ 
couraging  labor  to  ask  for  more  wages. 
If  large  profits  are  made  at  the  expense 
of  labor,  then  let  labor  seek  better 
conditions  for  itself.” 


“As  I  see  it,  the  thing  for  us  to 
worry  about  in  America  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  welfare  state.  Why  do  more  and 
more  people  seem  to  want  all  the  risk 
and  gamble  of  life  eliminated  ?  Let  each 
man  or  woman  prepare  for  his  or  her 
own  rainy  days.” 

Henry  Talmage  of  Riverhead,  N.  Y., 
says:  “I  believe  in  a  free  enterprise 
system.  Bureaucrats  are  not  smart 
enough  or  honest  enough  to  run  private 
business.  I  never  expected  to  see  the 
time  when  John  L.  Lewis  and  men  of 
his  type  could  dictate  to  the  country 
what  can  and  cannot  be  done.  We  now 
have  a  labor  dictatorship  in  the  U.S.A.” 


While  there  was  an  occasional  criti¬ 
cism  of  big  business,  the  opinion  was 
overwhelmingly  to  the  effect  that  the 
advantages  of  big  business  far  out¬ 
weighed  the  disadvantages. 

Lyman  Parker  of  New  Haven,  Ver¬ 
mont,  gives  this  comment:  “Big  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  bad  for  the  country  but  I 
think  we  need  both  small  and  big  busi¬ 
ness.  Big  business  is  susceptible  to  la¬ 
bor  union  control  and  strikes  which 
raise  prices  of  the  finished  product.” 

Herbert  Engle  of  Ghent,  New  York, 
says:  “My  opinion  is  that  most  large 
enterprises  are  good.  Farm  equipment 
companies  should  be  able  to  produce 
equipment  needed  on  farms  for  prices 
comparable  to  prices  received  by  farm¬ 
ers.  I  would  suggest  that  they  have  a 
better  and  more  equal  distribution  to 
their  dealers  and  a  better  service  on 
parts.” 

Research  Important 

A  slightly  different  slant  is  given  by 
E.  Stuart  Hubbard  of  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York.  “I  believe  that  a  competitive 
group  of  nation-wide  manufacturers 
and  distributors  can  supply  the  public 
at  a  lower  cost  than  smaller  and  more 
local  units.  Their  opportunities  for  re¬ 
search  and  trial  are  greater.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  a  great  eliminator  of  inefficiency 
and  too-high  prices.  Regulation  should 
apply  if  real  monopoly  and  abuses  in 
labor  relations  or  distribution  service 
and  pricing  practices  do  not  serve  the 
best  public  interest.” 

Keith  Tyler  of  Gouverneur,  New 


Let’s  adjourn  the  discussion  with  a 
couple  of  quotable  comments: 

“The  only  thing  which  would  dis¬ 
courage  American  initiative  and  am¬ 
bition  is  to  place  it  under  cockeyed 
bureaucratic  snooping  and  control.” 

“Government  should  keep  out  of 
private  business.  They  don’t  under¬ 
stand  it  and  their  cost  of  administra¬ 
tion  is  tremendous.” 

—  A.A.  — 

FEDERAL  FIGURES 

OW  MANY  readers  could  give  the 
approximate  Federal  budget  and 
the  public  debt  in  1914,  1920,  1940  and 
1948?  Here  are  the  figures: 

Federal 


Expenditures 

Public  Debt 

1914 

$  735,000,000  $ 

1,188,000,000 

1920 

6,403,000,000 

24,299,000,000 

1940 

9,206,000,000 

42,968,000,000 

1948 

33,791,000,000 

252,292,000,000 

Every  indication  points  to  higher 
Federal  budgets  rather  than  lower. 
Without  arguing  the  necessity  of  ade¬ 
quate  defense  or  the  desirability  of 
many  of  the  domestic  aims  which  have 
been  expressed,  it  nevertheless  seems 
essential  that  two  courses  be  followed: 
First,  that  every  possible  saving,^  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
report,  be  made;  second,  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cost  of  increasing  such  social 
services  as  subsidized  housing,  higher 
social  security  payments,  etc.,  be  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized.  If  our  freedom  is  to 
be  preserved,  taxes  must  be  lower. 


SEE  THEM  ALL  BEFORE  YOU  BUILD 


Ready  for  your  inspection  are  six  new  farm 
home  designs — offering  the  best  in  modern 
living  comforts.  Now  farm  families  can 
really  enjoy  pleasant,  practical,  convenient, 
up-to-date  homes. 

Home  planning  authorities  designed 
these  homes.  Experienced  architects  work¬ 
ing  with  demonstration  agents  and  home 
economists  have  provided  features  that  ful¬ 
fill  the  desires  for  better  living  on  the  farm. 

The  kitchens  have  been  thoughtfully 
planned  for  brightness  and  step-saving 
convenience.  Everything  is  close  at  hand 
.  .  .  storage  space  is  abundant  .  .  .  working 
surfaces  are  of  proper  height  and  well 
lighted  .  .  .  refrigerator,  range  and  sink  are 
ideally  positioned. 

These  model  kitchens  are  easy  to  keep 
immaculate  because  an  adjoining  service 
room  provides  needed  space  for  laundering, 
canning  and  other  chores  .  .  .  facilities  for 
the  mefi  to  clean  up  and  a  place  to  leave 
work  clothes  and  boots.  Halls  leading  to 
bedrooms  and  bath  keep  family  traffic  out 
of  kitchen  and  living  room. 

The  bathrooms  are  truly  modern  .  . .  the 
bedrooms  are  airy  and  cheerful  with  good 
closet  space  .  .  .  and  the  living  rooms  are 
planned  for  happy  family  life  and  pleasant 
entertaining. 

Your  local  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer  has 
the  six  new  homes,  with  illustrations  and 
floor  plans  ready  for  your  study.  He  invites 
you  to  use  them  freely.  Blueprints  are  avail¬ 
able  when  you  decide  to  build. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

lUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO. 

2321  First  National  Bank  Building 
St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 


AA1249 


BOOKUT 

showing  all  A 
6  houses  and 
floor  plans  ^ 

MAIL  COUPON 


•  We’re  interested  in  modern  farm  homes.  Send 
free  booklet  illustrating  houses  and  floor  plans. 

Name _ 


Address- 
Town _ 


State- 


(616)  12 
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ARCTICS.  Flexible,  easy- fitting, 
Vi'orm  fleece  lined,  long  wearing. 
Four  and  five  buckle  heights. 


Long  wear,  weatherproof  com¬ 
fort  and  warmth— good  style  and 
smart  appearance  all  have  given 
Ball-Band  its  name  for  the  rug¬ 
ged,  honest  quality  that  farm 
footwear  must  have.  Today,  as  for 
more  than  50  years,  your  best 
assurance  of  sound  value  and 
style  is  the  Red-Ball  trade-mark. 
^<ook  for  the  store  that  displays 
the  Red-Ball. 


Look  for  the 
RED  BALL 
on  the  sole 


/Men  Choose  Their  Extra 
Ruggedness! 


Women  Choose  Their 


Smart  Style! 


SHEBOYGAN  BOOT. 
Keeps  busy  feet  warm 
and  dry  all  winter.  Shear¬ 
ling  ankle  cuff.  Special 
quality  fleece  lining.  Fits 
over  low  or  high  heels. 


Ball-Band 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MFC.  CO.,  MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


'  BUZZMOBILE  $149^° 


•  Clears  Irish  •  Mows  WeedkCrass 

•  Falls  trees  •  Cuts  Hedg  * 

•  Cols  logs  •  Trims  Limbs 

•  Males  Fence  fasts  Cuts  Fence  Bows 


LESS  than  Most  Saws. 
Easier  to 
Operate 

MAMUMtTURlHO 

AA  Sioux  City,  la. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILIA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,b^°^9,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Ordinary  Kinds 

Hybrid  vigor  makes 
the  plants  grow  fast¬ 
er,  bear  earlier  and 
for  a  longer  season. 
Better  quality  too! 
Smooth,  Round,  Scarlet-Red  and  Delicious 
Thick-meated  heavy  fruits  (J4lb.  or  more  each), 
outstanding  in  quality  and  rich  flavor,  wonderful 
for  salads,  canning  and  every  family  use — profit¬ 
able  to  grow  for  market.  Excels  on  stakes  or  grown 
naturally.  Offer  gcKtd  for  limited  time  only — send 
stamp  for  postage  and  we’ll  mail  you  10  seeds  FREE. 
Or.  to  have  more  plants:  30  seeds  35c;  100  seeds  $1. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

645  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Po. _ 


Also  Free 

Burpee 
Seed  Catalog 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


^The  Expectation  of  Reward” 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 


T  IS  NOT  BY  ACCIDENT 
that  America  has  become  the 
most  productive  nation  in  the 
world,  with  the  most  effective 
system  of  transportation  and 
distribution,  and  so  has  been  able  to 
achieve  the  quickest  and  cheapest  flow 
of  raw  materials  and  finished  goods 

into  the  market 
place  and  from 
there  into  the 
homes  of  men  scat¬ 
tered  over  3,000,- 
000  square  miles 
of  soil. 

No  controlled 
government  econ¬ 
omy  achieved  this 
miracle,  but  the 
enterprise  and  in¬ 
genuity,  the  ener¬ 
gy  and  creative 
genius  of  free  in¬ 
dividuals,  stimulated  by  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  reward. 

The  Role  of  Government 

There  are  many  things  in  American 
business  which  have  been  criticized, 
and  justly.  There  always  will  be  as  long 
as  business  is  conducted  by  men, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is. 
Throughout  history,  government  has 
had  to  step  in  to  correct  abuses,  to  act 
as  umpire  in  quarrels,  to  punish  those 
who  tried  to  use  our  system  of  free 
exchange  for  selfish  purposes  of  their 
own.  It  is  quite  natural  there  should  be 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  reward 
that  Capital  should  get  and  that  which 
Labor  should  get;  and  it  is  also  natural 
that  this  divergence  should  be  widest 
at  the  two  extremes.  Capital  that  did 
not  work,  and  Labor  that  did  not  save, 
both  neglecting  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  two  rewards  open  to  them  in  the 
business  system. 

But  at  least  this  system  has  paid 
better  wages  to  men  working,  and  cre¬ 
ated  better  living  conditions  and  liv¬ 
ing  standards  among  the  whole  people 
than  exist  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

That  much  we  must  preserve. 

Fundamentals  Forgotten 

The  size  and  complexity  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  system  had  tended  to 
obscure  some  of  the  basic  things.  We 
came  to  talk  about  Capital  and  Labor 
as  though  they  were  opposed  and  sepa¬ 
rate.  We  talked  of  a  man’s  right  to  a 
job,  rather  than  his  freedom  to  sell 
his  talents  freely  in  the  most  favorable 
markets.  We  talked  about  security  as 
though  it  were  someone’s  business, 
government’s  perhaps,  to  see  that 
everyone  was  kept  gainfully  employed 
at  minimum  hours  and  maximum 
wagqs. 

We  forgot  completely  about  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  has  to  pay  the  bill. 

Surprisingly  few  people,  even  today, 
stop  to  think  what  the  fundamentals 
of  business  are.  So  if  we  do  try  to  un¬ 
derstand  them  and  keep  them  in  mind, 
whether  we  are  machinists,  or  man¬ 
agement,  we  will  have  some  advantage 
over  those  who  have  not  done  so,  who 
have  failed  to  see  the  woods  because 
of  the  trees  around  them. 

No  company  need  wait  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  come  and  ask  for  better 
goods.  The  public  did  not  ask  anyone 
to  invent  the  telephone  and  to  string 
wires  intp  every  home.  It  did  not  ask 
for  electric  lights,  and  farm  machin¬ 
ery  arid  diesel  engines  or  the  internal 
combustion  engine  which  made  the 
automobile  possible.  It  did  not  ask  for 
airplanes  or  the  radio  or  motion  pic¬ 
tures  or  plastics.  Men  did  this  them¬ 
selves,  without  prompting  —  men  in 
business  trying  to  make  a  living,  and 


to  earn  larger  rewards  and  security 
by  developing  goods  which  would  be 
of  service  to  the  public. 

C  ontrols  Kill  Initiative 

Tight  government  controls  over  in¬ 
dustry  in  America  have  been  necessary 
during  war  time;  but  if  these  excessive 
measures  are  continued  in  times  of 
peace.  Labor,  rather  than  Capital  or 
Consumer,  will  be  hardest  hit.  If  gov¬ 
ernment  may  tell  men  where  they  shall 
work,  and  how  much  they  may  earn, 
whether  their  workmanship  is  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  then  we  shall  have 
destroyed  man’s  initiative  to  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job,  handicapped  business  in  giv¬ 
ing  outstanding  service  and  production 
to  the  Consumer. 

When  capital  is  widely  distributed 
among  the  people,  government  will  be 
the  servant  of  the  people;  but  when 
control  of  capital  rests  with  govern¬ 
ment,  the  people  are  too  liable  to  be 
servants  of  government.  That  is  the 
reverse  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

Business  must  also  be  free  of  unwar¬ 
ranted  regulation;  and  any  controls 
which  deter  men  from  expanding  pres¬ 
ent  industries  or  creating  new  ones, 
creating  jobs  and  service,  would  stifle 
not  only  our  national  growth,  but 
opportunity. 

No  Place  for  Class  Warfare 

There  is  no  place  in  the  economic 
system  we  have  built  up,  for  arraying 
class  against  class,  or  teaching  that 
Capital  can  do  without  Labor,  or 
Labor  without  Capital.  The  right  of 
Labor  to  an  honest  day’s  pay  for  an 
honest  day’s  work  must  be  recognized 
equally  with  the  right  of  Capital  to 
its  fair  wage. 

Neither  can  succeed  without  the 
other.  If  you  would  see  the  part  that 
Capital  plays,  let  a  man  try  to  build 
an  automobile,  single-handed,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  raw  materials  only,  and 
without  other  than  hand  tools.  If  you 
would  see  the  part  Labor  plays,  walk 
through  a  plant  which  is  shut  down, 
past  great  presses  and  conveyor  lines 
and  automatic  machines  and  materials 
standing  idle.  Both  are  essential  to  the 
job.  Neither  can  do  without  the  other. 
Both  gain  as  they  work  together.  And 
the  more  completely  and  understand- 
ingly  they  work  together,  the  more 
they  will  both  benefit.  To  try  to  de¬ 
termine  which  is  the  more  important 
would  be  like  attempting  to  establish 
that  one  eye  is  more  useful  than  the 
other. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  foregoing  phil¬ 
osophy  by  P.  W.  Litchfield  is  reprinted 
by  permission  from  “Autumn  Leaves.” 


BUILT  ON  SAND 

When  prices  of  farm  products  are 
permitted  to  sink,  irrespective  of 
costs  and  a  reasonable  profit,  and 
farmers  are  given  handouts  from 
the  Treasury  to  keep  their  incomes 
up,  the  foundations  of  agriculture's 
security  in  the  future  and  of  the 
farmer's  individual  security  will  rest 
on  an  unstable  base  of  sand.  That 
base  never  will  be  firm  and  strong 
and  enduring. 

Any  industry  dependent  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy  for  a  profitable  in¬ 
come  is  a  political  vassal,  it  must 
be  submissive  or  it  runs  the  risk 
that  its  subsidies  will  be  reduced  or 
cut  off.  It  has  lost  its  independence! 
It  has  relinquished  the  right  to  try 
to  do  better  for  itself  thon  Govern¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  do,  or  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  do. — Arthur  Capper,  fanper 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Kansas.  —  Re¬ 
printed  from  Capper's  Farmer. 
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YOU  HAVE  TO  CHANGE  ORDINARY  TRACTOR 
OILS  AFTER  60-70  HOURS 


YOU  CAN’T  TRUST  SOME  OF  THESE 
SO-CALLED  ^^PREMIUM^^  TRACTOR 
OILS  AFTER  100  HOURS 


YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE  KEEPING 
VEEDOL  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR 
FOR  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF 
TOUGH  GOING 


Veedol 
Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars 
. .  .Trucks . . .  Tractors. 


Veedol  is 
available 
in  5>gallon 
pails,  T5>,  30>, 
and  55> 
gallon  drums. 


TRACTOR  OIL 


VEEDOL 


Veedol  actually  saves  you  money 
five  ways . .  . 

SAVES  OIL— gives  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 
SAVES  FUEL— reduces  power  blow-by 
SAVES  TIME — avoids  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS— resists  heat  and  wear 
SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR 


150-Hour  Tractor 


Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude 


protects  engine  parts 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Son  Franrisco 


1. 
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SAL 


ARY  ^ 


Pay  Day  for  Jones 

2*^  S,  (^eacut^ 


“Sure,  I  see  what  that  sign  says.  I 
could  use  a  new  fur  coat,  too,”  ob¬ 
served  his  wife  in  like  vein,  “but  who’s 
going  to  pay  $40  tax  on  top  of  a  $200 
coat?  Not  the  likes  of  us.” 

In  &  drug  store  Mary  bought  a  roll 
of  film,  tax  15  per  cent,  'and  some  toi¬ 
let  preparations,  tax  20  per  cent.  In 
the  window  of  the  jeweler  next  door 
she  regarded  the  tempting  gems,  tax 
20  per  cent.  They  passed  a  bright- 
fronted  movies  and  Jones  read  aloud 
the  admission  price:  “Seventy-five 
cents,  tax  15  cents.” 

“A  fifth  of  it’s  tax,”  he  remarked  as 
they  passed  by. 

They  talked  it  over  further  as  they 
finally  entered  a  restaurant. 

“Never  realized  what  a  racket  this 
has  got  to  be,”  observed  Jones  thought¬ 
fully,  “goes  right  on,  day  in  and  day 
out,  no  let-up.” 


Twenty 


I  ONES  regarded  his  two  weeks’ 
pay  check  and  the  little  ac¬ 
companying  slips  thoughtful¬ 
ly.  Slightly  over  $10  out  for 
Federal  income  tax  alone, 
dollars  a  month  going  to 
Washington  to  take  care  of  big  and 
little  bureaucrats,  big  and  little  hand¬ 
outs,  big  and  little  countries  overseas. 
Plus  $3.50  out  for  this  thing  called 
social  security.  Plus  the  State  income 
tax  still  to  be  piled  on  top  of  this. 


“Could  use  some  of  that  myself,” 
mused  Jones,  as  though  the  thought 
were  a  new  one.  He  repeated  the  gen¬ 
eral  thought  aloud  to  his  fellow  work¬ 
er,  Smith. 


Smith  spoke  with  a  little  edge  in  his 
voice.  “I’m  getting  to  the  point  where 
it’s  nip  and  tuck  to  make  ends  meet. 
This  tax  load  is  just  simply  getting 
bigger  than  we’re  equipped  to  handle.” 

Jones  considered  this.  The  more  he 
considered  it,  the  bigger  and  tougher 
it  loomed. 


A  200%  Tax 

At  coffee  time,  he  bought  a  carton 
of  cigarettes,  the  price  being  19  cents 
a  pack.  Slightly  tax-conscious  by  this 
time,  Jones  queried  the  clerk  as  he 
broke  open  a  pack: 

“How  much  of  this  19  cents  is  tax?” 

“Well,”  answered  the  tobacco  man, 
“somewhere  around  9  cents  of  it  goes 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  around 
3  cents  to  the  State.  Roughly  12  cents 
of  it  is  tax.” 

“You  mean  to  say  I  could  buy  this 
pack  for  7  cents  instead  of  19  cents  if 
it  weren’t  for  the  tax?” 

“Yes,  a  little  less  than  7  cents  right 
now.” 

“Sure,”  said  his  friend  back  in  the 
office  when  Jones  commented  on  the 
item.  “Tobacco  is  loaded  with  taxes. 
Believe  it  or  not,  the  Government  col¬ 
lected  almost  twice  as  much  taxes  on 
tobacco  last  year  as  the  farmers  got 
for  the  whole  crop.” 

“Fine  thing,”  said  Jones.  This  load 
on  his  daily  smokes  was  insult  added 
to  injury  by  the  gas  tax. 

It  was  this  frame  of  mind  which 
prompted  him  to  eye  the  sign  on  the 
gasoline  pump  where  he  stopped  to  fill 
up  at  noon.  “Price  17  cents  per  gallon, 
tax  7  cents.” 

“Gimme  10  gallons  of  high-tax,”  he 
said  rather  sourly.  The  filling-station 
man  had  heard  it  before.  He  merely 
grunted  sympathetically.  He  didn’t  like 
it,  either. 

“The  Government  take  was  plenty 
on  this  bus  you’re  using  it  in,”  he 
commented. 

“Right.  Tax  on  this  car  was  $120, 
come  to  think  of  it.’-  -- 

“Don’t  forget  a’  $20-a-year  license  to 
run  it,  plus  driver’s  license.” 

“Two  billion  a  year  motorists  pay  in 
taxes  so  I’ve  heard.” 

He  stopped  to  telephone  Uncle  Jim 
in  New  York.  The  girl  at  the  switch¬ 
board  handed  nim  a  slip  that  read. 


“toll  charge  60  cents,  tax  15  cents.” 
Well,  he  had  business  in  New  York  on 
Monday  and  he  had  to  make  some 
plans  by  word  of  mouth,  tax  or  no  tax. 

To  get  his  transportation  arranged 
he  drove  around  by  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  and  bought  a  ticket.  The  ticket 
with  berth,  had  an  item  on  it,  “tax 
$3.99.”  Jones  crammed  it  in  his  wallet 
and  while  at  the  station  went  around 
to  the  freight  offi^’e  to  see  about  the 
new  sink  he  had  ordered  from  the 
mail-order  house.  It  was  there.  The 
clerk  made  out  a  bill  and  handed  it  to 
him.  Yes,  the  inevitable  trimming — 
“tax,  35  cents.” 

Every  Move  Brings  Tax 

“Doggone  taxes  jump  at  you  from 
everywhere.  Sneak  up  on  you,”  mut¬ 
tered  Jones  to  himself  as  he  paid  the 
freight. 

This  being  Saturday  afternoon,  Mary 
had  come  into  town  to  do  some  shop¬ 
ping  and  they  went  about  it  together. 
His  impending  trip  to  New  York 
caused  a  window  full  of  leather  lug¬ 
gage  to  catch  Jones’  eye. 

“Could  use  a  new  bag  like  that,”  he 
remarked.  But  a  second  glance  took 
the  joy  out  of  it.  The  sign  read,  “Price 
$30,  tax  $6,  total  $36.” 


“Why,  it’s  terrible,”  continued  Jones, 
as  they  seated  themselves  at  a  table. 
“Every  single  move  you  make,  they 
snare  you  with  a  tax.  Seems  to  me 
about  time  this  thing  ought  to  have 
something  done  about  it.  The  light  bill 
has  a  tax  hitched  onto  it.  Of  course, 
the  gas  bill  does,  too,  and  the  phone 
bill  And  that  notice  of  a  tax  to  pay 
on  the  dog.  And  license  tax  if  I  so 
much  as  go  fishing.” 

Jones’  tone  was  that  of  a  man  slight¬ 
ly  puzzled  by  it  all.  Somehow  the  high 
cost  of  being  an  American  citizen 
seemed  to  have  overtaken  him  all  at 
once.  He  knew,  however,  that  this 
wasn’t  so  sudden.  It  had  been  going 
on  quite  a  while. 

They  caught  sight  of  Smith  in  the 
restaurant  and  he  came  over  and 
joined  them.  Evidently  he  had  done 
some  thinking  on  this  subject. 

Jones  regaled  him  with  some  of  the 
things  they  had  been  noticing. 

“Can’t  maintain  half  the  populace 
on  a  charity  basis  and  on  top  of  that 
support  most  of  Europe  and  some  of 
Asia  without  taking  it  out  of  our 
hides,”  summed  up  Smith. 

“Who’s  reaching  into  our  pockets 
like  this?  Is  it  the  city  or  the  State 
or  Washington?” 

“Well,  all  of  them,  of  course — but 


Patient  Little  Animal,  Isn’t  He? 


— Courtesy,  Ithaca  Journal 


AN  OLD  ADAGE 

"When  I  hear  people  speak  of 
reducing  taxation,  when  at  the 
same  time  the  cost  of  the  social 
services  is  rising  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  these  same  people,  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  they 
understand  the  old  adage  that  we 
cannot  eat  our  cake  and  have  it 
too."  —  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  British 
Statesman. 


most  especially  Washington.  Before 
the  war  (1940)  the  total  State-and- 
local-tax  haul  was  eight  and  a  half 
billions.  Federal  Government  five  and 
a  half  billions.  But  now  that  Potomac 
camel  has  grown  till  he’s  pushing 
everybody  else  out  of  the  tent — now 
State  and  local  alone  take  fourteen 
and  a  half  billions,  but  Washington 
takes  $40  billion.  That’s  in  one  year, 
you  understand.  One  year’s  bite  out  of 
the  people.” 

Government  Deficit 

“How  can  those  Government  boys 
spend  it,  with  only  300  working  days 
a  year  to  write  checks  in?” 

“Well,  sir,  believe  it  or  not,  they’re 
actually  spending  more  than  that. 
Even  more  than  they  take  away  from 
u^.  The  Government  closed  its  books 
this  year  almost  two  billions  in  the 
red.  And  this  coming  year  they’re  set 
to  spend  probably  five  billions  rnore 
than  they  rake  in,  in  taxes.  They’ll 
just  have  to  go  to  the  banks  and  bor¬ 
row.  Can  you  beat  that?  The  fact  is, 
the  Government  has  spent  more  money 
these  last  4  years  than  in  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding  169  years  since  the  founding  of 
the  country.  Talk  about  spenders!” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  those  fel¬ 
lows  down  there?  Are  they  insane?” 
asked  Jones. 

“No,  they’re  about  the  same  kind  of 
folks  as  you  and  I.  But  there’s  a  new 
philosophy  floating  around  the  last 
dozen  years.  A  socialistic  idea  that  the 
Government  can  support  the  people. 
The  idea  is  to  take  property  away  from 
everyone  who  has  any,  by  this  taxa¬ 
tion  process,  and  give  it  to  favored 
groups.  Pass  it  out  in  pensions,  sub¬ 
sidies,  cheap  food,  free  medical  care, 
partly  free  housing,  free  college  educa¬ 
tion,  unemployment  relief,  social  se¬ 
curity  doles,  and  so  on.” 

“Plus  a  big  hand-out  for  Europe?” 

“Oh,  sure,  a  big  piece  of  pie  for 
Europe.  Twenty-eight  billions  dished 
out  to  our  friends  overseas  in  the  last 
3  years.  Eight  billions  more  to  be  giv¬ 
en  to  them  this  year.” 

Defense 

Mary  broke  in  to  ask,  “What’s  our 
biggest  expense  here  at  home?” 

“Well,  our  military  machine  is  the 
biggest  single  item.  The  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  take  over  a  third  of  the 
whole  budget.  Costs  money  to  keep  up 
a  good  defense  machine.  But  the  serv¬ 
ices  waste  a  pile,  too.  Those  brass  hats 
spend  money  like  water.  They  could 
tighten  up  on  the  waste  a  whole  lot 
without  hurting  their  efficiency  the 
least  bit.  Every  man  who’s  been  in  the 
service  knows  that.” 

Jones  nodded.  He’d  seen  plenty  of 
such  waste  at  first  hand. 

“What  about  the  ordinary  cost  of 
running  the  Government?” 

“Twice  what  it  should  be.  I’ve  done 
considerable  work  in  Government  serv¬ 
ice.  I  know  how  it  is.  There  isn’t  a 
civilian  department  in  Washington  but 
what  could  be  cut  in  half  ,  and  still  per¬ 
form  its  necessary  functions.” 

“Yeah,  but  Congress  keeps  right  on 
appropriating  more  and  more  money, 
not  only  for  running  the  Government, 
but  for  all  kinds  of  new  things.  How 
about  that?”  (Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Animal  Agriculture 

the  family  farm. 


Animal  Agriculture 


is  the  backbone  of 


Animal  Agriculture  is  one  of  our  best 

guarantees  for  prosperity  and  stability. 


Animal  Agriculture  provides  the  nutri 

tious  foods  we  need  most  and  like  best. 
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Is  Bigness  Badness? 

B/  HAROLD  C.  HASKILL 

General  Counsel,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


HFJ  du  Pont  Company  has 
proved  itself  very  able  in¬ 
deed  at  supplying  things  the 
American  economy  wants, 
and  at  prices  within  the 
economy’s  ability  to  pay.  In  the  course 
of  doing  this,  it  has  contributed  much 
to  the  ever-rising  American  standard 
of  living.  From  its  research  labora¬ 
tories  have  come 
neoprene,  the  first 
general  -  purpose 
synthetic  rubber, 
nylon,  moisture- 
proof  cellophane, 
the  lacquer  that 
broke  the  bottle¬ 
neck  that  slow- 
drjdng  paint  had 
imposed  on  the  automobile  industry. 
These  are  only  a  handful  of  illustra¬ 
tions  from  a  list  that  would  cover 
many  pages. 

In  the  course  of  doing  this,  it  has 
created  many  thousands  of  jobs  that 
never  existed  before,  both  within  its 
own  organization  and  in  other  compa¬ 
nies.  Thousands  of  American  men  and 
women  today  have  jobs  —  and  good 
jobs  too — who  would  not  have  them 
v/ere  it  not  for  du  Pont  research  and  du 
Pont  production. 

Small  Biisiiioss 

In  the  course  of  doing  this,  du  Pont 
created  opportunities  for  the  existence 
of  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
small  businesses.  Certainly  it  is  true 
that  thousands  of  small  organizations 
are  in  business  today  because  they  sell 
to  du  Pont,  or  buy  its  products  and 
either  incorporate  them  into  finished 


products,  or  market  such  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  ultimate  consumers. 

It  has  been  possible  for  du  Pont  to 
do  these  things  because  it  is  a*  large 
and  successful  company  that  can  take 
big  risks.  By  long  steady  growth  and 
a  policy  of  reinvesting  part  of  the 
earnings  in  the  business,  this  company 
has  financial  resources  to  invest  in 
ventures  far  beyond  the  scope  of  small 
organizations.  It  has  experienced  and 
skilled  experts  in  research  and  produc¬ 
tion  to  put  the  money  to  work. 

Musi  Bo  Answered 

I  believe  that  these  things  are  all  to 
the  advantage  of  the  American  people, 
that  they  bolster  the  strength  of  our 
economy,  that  they  contribute  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  world  leadership 
that  events  have  thrust  upon  it. 

Yet  there  has  arisen  a  question  in 
this  country  as  to  whether  these  things 
are  good.  Clarion  voices  are  raised  to 
say  that  they  are  bad  for  the  country, 
that  they  threaten  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  The  time  is  coming  when  the 
American  people  must  answer  that 
question,  and  it  is  no  idle  statement  to 
say  that  upon  that  answer  will  depend 
the  future  of  our  country. 

The  question  is  whether  big  business 
as  it  exists  today  is  a  bad  thing.  Those 
who  argue  that  it  is,  hold  that  it  is 
concentrating  industry  in  a  few  hands, 
with  the  consequent  elimination  of 
competition.  They  also  argue  that  big 
business  is  swallowing  up  small  busi¬ 
ness  and  that  the  aims  of  big  business 
and  small  business  are  opposed  to  each 
other. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  an  interest¬ 


ing  and  significant  fact  that  in  most 
of  the  fields  in  which  the  du  Pont 
Company  has  a  position  of  importance, 
it  is  confronted  with  the  most  rugged 
sort  of  competition.  Competition  is  far 
from  dead,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  in 
coming  years  it  will  become  even  more 
intense,  rather  than  less  so. 

As  to  the  secona  puhit,  that  big  busi¬ 
ness  and  small  business  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  asserted  that  from  1940 
through  1947,  2,400  companies  “dis¬ 
appeared”  through  mergers.  It  cited 
this  figure  as  evidence  of  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  competition  and  the  “disappear¬ 
ance”  of  small  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Research  Department  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
has  pointed  out  that  calculations  made 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  show 
a  net  addition  of  more  than  100,000  new 
firms  in  approximately  the  same  period. 
Figures  calculated  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  show  that  in  the  fields 
of  mining  and  manufacturing  there 
were  235,600’  firms  in  these  two  major 
fields  in  1939,  while  in  December  1948 
there  were  351,400  such  firms,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  49%.' 

A  Partnor(^hi|i 

The  truth  is  that  there  exists  be¬ 
tween  big  and  small  business  a  funda¬ 
mental  partnership  aimed  at  furthering 
the  objectives  of  the  American  econo¬ 
my.  It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  there 
are  jobs  to  be  done  that  can  only  be 
tackled  by  large  companies,  bulwarked 
by  strong  financial  resources,  and  with 
reservoirs  of  trained  technicians  upon 
whom  to  call.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  operations  that  would  not  be 
economical  on  such  an  imposing  scale 
of  production.  These  operations  are 
performed  by  small  manufacturers.  A 
company  like  General  Motors  buys 
parts  for  its  automobiles  from  literally 
thousands  of  small  producers.  In  the 


DOESN'T  MAKE  SENSE 

“It  is  beyond  my  comprehension 
how  intelligent  people  can  come  to 
believe  that  by  the  simple  device 
of  shifting  a  man  from  Podunk  to 
Washington,  he  becomes  automati¬ 
cally  endowed  with  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  and  therefore  can  be  trusted 
by  a  nation  to  assume  responsibili¬ 
ties  with  which  his  next  door  neigh¬ 
bor  would  not  trust  him  out  of  his 
sight." — H.  £.  Babcock. 


chemical  field,  the  du  Pont  Company 
would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  exist 
at  all  were  it  not  for  the  thousands  of 
companies,  most  of  them  very  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  category  of  small  business, 
from  which  it  buys  its  raw  materials 
and  other  supplies.  It  would  be  in  a 
bad  way  were  it  not  for  the  thousands 
of  small  companies  which  buy  its  prod¬ 
ucts  and  turn  them  into  finished 
articles. 

Lack  of  Inf oriiia  Lion 

The  operations  of  big  business  are 
imder  attack  mainly,  I  believe,  because 
the  public  does  not  understand  how  our 
economic  system  works.  The  public 
does  not  realize  that  this  partnership 
exists,  nor  what  would  happen  were 
either  small  or  lai'ge  business  liquidated 
or  subjected  to  controls  so  rigorous 
that  they  seriously  limited  freedom  of 
decision.  I  am  certain  that  if  the 
American  people  had  a  clear  compre¬ 
hension  of  how  our  economy  works, 
and  knew  how  they  benefit  from  its 
operation,  we  should  not* be  confronted 
with  this  dangerous  problem.  All  of 
us,  the  public,  big  and  little  business, 
not  to  mention  labor  and  the  farmer, 
are  riding  on  the  same  street  car,  all 
of  us  are  heading  for  a  common  ob¬ 
jective. 


SPEAKING  OF  FUNDAMENTALS ! 

MILK  is  the  keystone  of  the  Northeast’s  agricultural  economy. 

It’s  the  biggest  source  by  far  of  farm  income. 

MILK  is  the  one  indispensable  food  for  young  and  old  alike. 

It’s  the  best  food  buy  on  the  market. 

MILK  doesn’t  flow  automatically  from  the  dairy  country  to 
city  consumer  It’s  a  big  job  to  get  it  there.  THAT’S  our  job. 

We  have  served  as  a  link  between  dairy  farmed  and  city  con¬ 
sumers  for  over  ninety  years.  We’re  proud  of  our  record  of  service  to 
both  our  farm  patrons  and  our  city  customers. 

The  business  relationships  between  dairy  farmers,  their  co¬ 
operatives,  and  milk  distributors  are  a  prirne  example  of  the  Fundamentals 
that  make  this  country  great.  They  are  worth  fighting  for 

BORDEX'’$  FARM  PRORVCTS 

% 

Division  of  The  Borden  Company 
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COLLECTIVISM 

By  RUSSELL  J.  CLINCHY 
The  Foundation  for  Economic  Education 

WO  announcements  were  re¬ 
cently  made  by  governments 
3,000  miles  apart — the  United 
States  and  England.  A  study 
of  these  communications  re¬ 
veals  the  frightening  rate  of  speed  at 
which  the  revolution  toward  state 
socialism  is  taking  place  in  the  two 
great  democracies. 

Let  us  study  the  American  announce¬ 
ment  first  because 
our  government  has 
stated  that  its  aim 
is  not  socialism.  The 
gist  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  proposal  for 
a  long-range  agri¬ 
cultural  program 
was  a  sweeping  new 
system  of  subsidies 
that  would  guaran¬ 
tee  a  high  price  to 
producers  and  a  low 
price  to  consumers  on  the  same  prod¬ 
uct  at  the  same  time. 

This,  of  course,  is  one  of  those 
promises  that  bewilder  the  beholder  at 
first  glance,  and  one  asks,  “How  is  it 
done?  How  are  high  prices  to  be  guar¬ 
anteed  to  the  farmer,  and  low  prices 
to  be  guaranteed  to  the  consumer?” 
'Hie  answer  is  subsidies.  A  subsidy  is 
money  paid  by  the  government,  and  the 
only  money  a  government  possesses  is 
that  raised  by  taxing  the  people  in  one 
way  or  another.  Apparently  the  govern¬ 
ment  hoped  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  would  not  understand  the  device 
that  would  take  their  money  by  taxa¬ 
tion  to  pay  the  difference  between  what 
the  farmer  would  receive  and  what  the 
public  would  pay. 

The  second  of  these  two  announce¬ 
ments  was  made  by  the  British  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  in  his  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  new  budget.  He  said 
that  the  food  subsidy  program  in  Brit¬ 
ain  had  grown  beyond  anything  that 
had  been  contemplated.  The  govern¬ 
ment  buys  the  basic  foods  from  the 
farmers  and  producers,  and  sells  them 
to  the  people  at  a  loss.  The  cost  of  this 
loss,  the  subsidy,  for  the  coming  year 
is  estimated  at  two  and  one-quarter 
billion  dollars.  “That,”  said  Sir  Stafford, 
“just  cannot  go  on.” 

The  Day  of  Decision 

The  Day  of  Decision  is  upon  us.  We 
must  now  begin  to  retrace  our  way  to 
that  place  where  we  missed  the  road  to 
our  destiny.  We  do  not  belong  on  this 
road  to  serfdom  that  leads  to  a  land 
wherein  men  sell  their  souls  for  what 
they  call  security,  but  which  turns  out 
to  be  a  nightmare  in  which  man  is  a 
lost  soul  without  a  home.  Instead,  we 
belong  to  a  land  of  those  who  have 
learned  that  where  the  spirit  of  the 
liOrd  is,  there  also  is  liberty. 

Let  us  determine  that  we  shall  not 
allow  the  state  to  be  our  master,  but 
that  we  shall  be  the  masters  of  the 
state.  The  long  road  of  history  is  lined 
with  the  ruins  of  those  states  which 
bought  the  souls  and  wills  of  their 
peoples  by  the  lure  of  a  granted  se¬ 
curity,  and  then  led  them  to  ruin  by 
that  same  mirage.  The  world  does  not 
need  one  more  such  ruin.  It  needs,  for 
the  first  time  in  all  the  twenty-four 
civilizations,  a  people  who  will  be  really 
secure  and  enduring,  as  far  as  mortal 
life  is  possible  —  secure  and  enduring 
because  each  member  of  the  society  is 
a  person  who  accepts  his  and  her  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  duties,  and  asks  only 
that  the  state  act  to  keep  the  avenues 
of  freedom  open.  That  wiU  come,  not  by 
copying  the  ruins  of  the  past,  but  by  a 
free  people  rising  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  a  free  society,  putting  their  trust  in 
freedom  because  their  faith  is  in  God. 


How  to  make  your  tractor 
run  like  new  next  spring 


'' 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

5- STAR 

SERVICE 


Plenty  of  power  . . .  that’s  what  your  tractor  must  have  if  you  are  to  get 
your  heavy  spring  work  done  on  time.  And  now’s  the  time  to  see  your 
.  International  Harvester  dealer  about  putting  your  IH  tractor  and 
McCormick  equipment  into  topnotch  condition.  Why  now?  Because  you 
can  probably  spare  your  tractor  best  in  winter.  And  because  your  IH 
dealer’s  service  men  aren’t  rushed  now.  They  can  give  your  job  unhurried 
care  in  winter.,  Remember,  only  your  IH  dealer  can  give  you  IH  5 -Star 
Service  . . .  with  these  five  important  advantages : 


/.  IH-TRAINED  SERVICE  MEN. 

International  Harvester  engineers  have  worked  out  the 
best  way  to  do  each  job,  and  have  taught  that  method 
to  your  IH  dealer’s  service  foreman  and  service  men. 
Specialized  training  and  experience  mean  better,  lower- 
cost  work. 


This  "IH  5-Star  Service’’  tag  on  your  machine  means  that 
it  has  been  serviced  according  to  International  Har¬ 
vester’s  high  standards  ...  by  trained  mechanics,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  well-equipped  shop  of  a  reliable,  responsible, 
local  business  man. 


2,  IH-APPROVED  TOOLS. 

First-class  servicing  of  modern  farm  tractors  and  other 
equipment  requires  special  tools  and  testing  equipment. 
When  you  turn  a  service  job  over  to  your  IH  dealer,  you 
know  it  will  be  done  with  the  efficient  aid  of  every 
necessary  precision  tool. 


4.  IH  PRECISION  PARTS. 


Every  replacement  part  that  your  IH  dealer  installs  while 
repairing  an  IH  product  is  an  IH-engineered  part,  made 
to  exactly  the  same  specifications  as  the  original  part  in 
the  machine.  Only  IH  parts  always  give  you  McCormick 
farm  equipment  performance. 


5.  IH  SCHEDULED  INSPECTION. 

Your  IH  dealer  will  gladly  examine  any  or  all  of  your 
machines  and  tell  you  what  servicing,  if  any,  they  need. 
He’ll  also  give  you  servicing  cost  estimates,  in  advance, 
and  tell  you  how  long  the  job  will  take.  Call  him  today. 

MAKE  A  DATE  NOW  FOR  TRACTOR  SERWCE 

To  be  sure  that  your  tractor  will  be  ready  on  time,  arrange 
with  your  IH  dealer  now  for  servicing  during  the  winter. 
No  one  else  is  so  interested  as  your  IH  dealer  in  seeing 
that  your  IH  equipment  is  serviced  right.  No  one  else  is 
so  well  prepared  to  give  you  really  expert  work  at  a 
fair  price. 

International  Harvester  Company  •  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


International  Harvester  Builds  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmal  I  Tractors...  Motor  Trucks. .  .Industrial  Power. ..  Refrigerators  and  Freezers 

INTERNATIOHAL  HARVESTER 
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Hiked  f 


Sure,  they  all  may  be  deep  bodied,  healthy  producers  and  reproducers 
today.  But .  .  .  will  they  continue  to  be  next  month — next  year?  Or, 
will  one,  or  more,  be  marked  by  ; 

''HIDDEN  HUNGER"— Luc^^o/  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peal{  production  and  reproductio7i. 

Don’t  take  a  chance  with  future  stock  health  or  your  profits.  Feed 
Near’s  MinRaltone  daily,  throughout  the  year.  It  protects  stock 
against  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  supplies  11  essential  mineral 
elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacking  in  the  daily  ration. 
Write  for  free  literature  which  tells  all  about  the  3  WAYS  to  feed 
MinRaltone  year  round.  i 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  i399  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE 

^  40  POUNDS 


HAND  FEEDING 


PRE-MIXING 


K 

V 

!! 

FREE  ACCESS 


NEAR'S 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

^  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


ALFALFA  SEED  PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 

Write  us  regarding  Grimm,  Cossack,  Ladak  and 
Ranger  varieties;  Red,  Alsike,  Ladino  and  Sweet  Clover 
and  Bromus.  500  Cooperating  Growers. 

GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSN.  FARGO,  N.  D. 


DRAINS  CELLARS,  CISTERNS 
WASH  TRAYS,  PONDS,  etc. 

tiAB.4\V(;0  Pump  has  1,001  year  'round 
uses — house,  garden,  farm.  1800  GPH. 
30'  high  Uses  %  to  %  HP  motor 
Does  not  clog  I 

Postpaid  it  Cash  with  Order 
West  ol  ilississipDl  add  50c 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  ^0  0g 


Belle  Mead  2,  New  Jersey. 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


f  M0DELS-$99  up 

Greatest  offer  ever  made  by 
oldest  and  largest;  firm  in 


No 

Other 
Like  It! 


the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the  know-how.  A 
model  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocketbook.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Send  for  FREE 
details.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  1.931  Brush  Ave.,- Ottawa,  Kansas 


COVII-DN’ , 

WITHOUT) 
rBINS 


IB 

DO 

tANCH' 


•  Experienced  horsemen  know  there's 
nothing  like  Absorbine  for  relieving  lame¬ 
ness  and  stiffness.  By  speeding  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  injury,  it  helps  carry  off  con¬ 
gestion  . . .  usually  brings  swelling  down  in 
a  few  hours!  Won’t  blister  or  remove  hair. 
A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  of  Absorbine  costs 
only  $2.50.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 
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This  nation  is 
currently  mak¬ 
ing  a  decision 
that  is  probably 
one  of  the  three 
most  fundamental 
decisions  of  its  his¬ 
tory. 

1.  Slavery  of 
State  to  State.  The 
first  of  these  funda- 
mental  decisions 
was  made  a  little 
over  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  on  the 
question  of  whether 
or  not  the  colonies 
should  continue  in 
what  seemed  to 
them  to  be  a  servile 
status.  That  was  a 
fight  for  national 
freedom. 

2.  Sla\'ery  of  Person  to  Person. 
Then  nearly  a  century  ago  we  settled 
the  question  of  slavery  on  a  personal 
ownership  basis.  That  was  a  fight  for 
freedom  of  person  from  person, 

3.  The  current  question  is  that  of 
Slavery  of  Person  to  State. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  first  two  of 
these  questions  we  became  involved  in 
wars.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  current  question  of  slavery 
of  person  to  state  we  can  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  decision  without  resort 
to  war. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  war  in  the 
settlement  of  this  question,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  is  to  face  the  issue  calmly  and 
judiciously.  This  involves  a  clear  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  problem  and  a  full 
understanding  of  the  consequences  of 
various  decisions. 

If  we  in  this  country  were  to  vote 
directly  on  the  question  of  establishing 
complete  slavery  of  person  to  state, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  would  be  “no”  by  an  overwhelm- 
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ing  vote.  But  the 
question  is  not  likely 
to  come  in  such  a 
clear  and  definite 
form.  The  answer 
could  come  quickly, 
clearly,  and  com¬ 
pletely  by  revolu¬ 
tion.  But  in  the 
world’s  democracies 
the  ultimate  deci¬ 
sion  is  more  likely 
to  continue  to  be 
made  in  the  form  of 
answers  to  many 
seemingly  little 
questions  having  all 
sorts  of  different  la¬ 
bels  on  them.  That 
is  why  the  problem 
is  so  intricate  and 
^  the  means  of  settle¬ 

ment  so  varied  and  hidden.  That  is  why 
we  must  see  each  step  in  its  relation 
to  the  whole  and  final  decision. 

Many  persons  seem  to  have  the  queer 
notion  that  there  is  virtue  in  freedom 
of  nation  from  nation  (the  problem  of 
1776)  and  in  freedom  of  person  from 
person  (the  problem  of  1861),  but  that 
there  is  something  noble  about  a  form 
of  “responsibility”  that  may  lead  to 
slavery  of  person  to  state  (our  present 
problem). 

The  real  danger  in  the  democracies 
is  that  of  slowly  sliding  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  slavery  of  person  to  state, 
rather  than  by  a  sudden  revolution. 
How  and  why  does  this  happen?  A 
series  of  little  steps  are  taken  which 
are  at  the  time  seemingly  justified  by 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Some  of  these 
reasons  are  laudable  as  to  intent,  and 
others  are  not.  The  more  important 
among  the  basic  reasons  are:  (1)  the 
desire  to  change  or  control  others,  (2) 
the  search  for  security,  and  (3)  the 
desire  of  individuals  or  groups  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  economic  status,  or 
that  of  others,  by  njeans  of  direct  gov¬ 
ernmental  intervention. 


The  Magic  Key 

B/  R.  S.  WILSON 

Vice-President,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


E  in  America  are  the  best 
fed,  best  clothed,  best 
housed  people  in  the  world 
today,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
the  history  of  the  world. 

What  magic  key  has  opened  the 
gates  to  plenty  for  us  Americans? 

Why,  after  60  centuries,  have  Ameri¬ 
cans,  within  the  space  of  mere  decades, 
found  such  unprecedented  rewards  for 
their  efforts? 

It’s  because  we  are  free  men  and 
women  —  free  by  the  grace  of  our 
American  forefathers  —  free  by  the 
canons  of  our  constitution — free  by  the 
force  of  our  common  ideals,  those  quali¬ 
ties  of  individuality  which  distinguish 
the  American. 

Freedom  —  there  is  the  magic  key, 
the  hitherto  missing  catalyst,  the  pow¬ 
erful  force  which  has  loosed  our  in¬ 
genuity  and  resourcefulness. 

We  Americans  have  more  because  we 
produce  more.  That's  the  only  way  it 
ever  can  be  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  lasting 
personal  security  for  Americans  as  in¬ 
dividuals  except  as  it  is  provided  by 
their  own  efforts  and  enterprise  in  an 
atmosphere  of  personal  freedom  to 
strive. 

Above  all,  let  us,  as  free  citizens, 
keep  control  of  the  processes  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  stand  firm  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  sovereignty  and  sanctity  of 
the  individual. 

Belief  in  God  is  another  of  the  in¬ 
heritances  that  our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
handed  down  to  us  that  must  be  con¬ 
served.  That  this  precious  inheritance 
is  in  danger  today,  no  one  can  deny.  I 


have  never  heard  that  fact  more  clear¬ 
ly  and  more  forcefully  stated  than  by 
General  Omar  N.  Bradley,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  in  Boston  on  Armistice  Day,  1948. 

He  said:  “With  the  monstrous  wea¬ 
pons  man  already  has,  humanity  is  in 
danger  of  being  trapped  in  this  World 
by  its  moral  adolescence.  Our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  science  has  clearly  outstripped 
our  capacity  to  control  it.  We  have  too 
many  men  of  science,  too  few  men  of 
God.  We  have  grasped  the  mystery  of 
the  atom  and  rejected  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 

“The  World  has  achieved  brilliance 
without  wisdom,  power  without  con¬ 
science.  Ours  is  a  World  of  nuclear 
giants  and  ethical  infants.  We  know 
more  about  war  than  we  know  about 
peace,  more  about  killing  than  we  do 
about  living.” 

The  basic  and  most  precious  elements 
of  America’s  grandeur  are  those  found 
in  this  trilogy;  our  soil;  our  concept  of 
individual  human  freedom  and  dignity; 
our  acceptance  of  the  code  of  ethics 
and  morality  which  finds  its  express¬ 
ion  in  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

They  combine  to  make  us  what  we 
are  today  and  to  enable  us  to  chart 
our  future  course  to  even  more  majes¬ 
tic  heights,  as  a  nation  and  as  indi¬ 
viduals. 


“Were  we  directed  frem  Wash¬ 
ington  when  to  sow  and  when  t© 
reap,  we  should  soon  wont  bread." 

— Thomas  Jefferson, 
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INSEPARABLE 

By  H.  H.  BLOOM 

Executive  Vice-President, 
the  Massey-Harris  Co. 

IT  HAS  been  observed  that  agricul¬ 
ture  began  so  long  ago  that  no  one 
can  really  name  the  time.  And  it  is 
quite  safe  to  add  that  no  one  will  live 
to  say  when  it  ends. 

But,  old  though  it  may  be,  and  back¬ 
ward  as  it  may  appear  in  spots,  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  whole  is  really  a  personi¬ 
fication  of  progress.  That  means  prog¬ 
ress  in  all  of  the  known  sciences  .  .  . 
chemistry,  physics  and  the  mathematics 
that  goes  with  it,  physiology,  botany, 
bacteriology,  biology,  sociology,  agrono¬ 
my,  veterinary,  and  so  on. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  along 
with  this  progress  an  increasingly 
closer  relationship  is  maturing  between 
farming  and  “business.”  Economically, 
agriculture  has  been  a  good  barometer 
and  a  good  influencer  of  national  in¬ 
come.  So  significant  is  agricultural  in¬ 
come  that  a  change  of  a  dollar  in  farm 
income  means  a  similar  change  of  ap¬ 
proximately  seven  or  eight  dollars  in 
national  income.  There  are  few  places 
in  the  United  States  where  farm  in¬ 
come  doesn’t  represent  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  lifeblood  of  a  community’s  in¬ 
come.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
farmer  is  the  only  one  who  actually 
produces  new  wealth  each  year.  The 
rest  of  the  economy  simply  converts 
wealth  into  different  forms. 

However,  all  of  this  progress  is  no 
guarantee  of  co-ordination  between 
agriculture  and  “business.”  Such  co¬ 
ordination  must  be  seeded  and  culti¬ 
vated  as  carefully  as  the  crops  them¬ 
selves. 

It  appears  to  us  that  farm  youth 
is  the  seed  and  the  soil  that  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  big  upturn  in  this  sort  of  co¬ 
ordination  on  a  national  scale.  Farm 
youth  has  long  had  the  know-how  to 
get  along  in  the  world. 

But  this  general  know-how  had  to  be 
organized  and  crystallized  into  the  spe¬ 
cifics  of  better  animal  husbandry,  better 
soil  manipulation  and  conservation,  bet¬ 
ter  farm  planning,  better  home  making 
and  more  complete  social  life.  Along 
with  that  is  the  realization  of  the 
future.  So  today  farm  youth  looks 
ahead,  not  only  to  its  own  immediate 
welfare  but  also  to  that  of  its  com¬ 
munity  and  of  the  world. 

Al!  of  us  are  blessed  in  that  there 
are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  par¬ 
ticipating  in  that  sort  of  thinking  and 
doing,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
teachers,  extension  workers,  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers. 

Those  actively  engaged  in  agriculture 
also  have  their  obligations  ...  to  indus¬ 
try  for  applying  its  inventive  and 
manufacturing  skill  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture  ...  to  the  transportation 
group  that  ceaselessly  moves  supplies 
to  us  and  hauls  to  market  what  we 
produce  ...  to  the  retail  and  service 
people  who  handle  both  our  incoming 
and  our  outgoing  goods,  and  who  pro¬ 
vide  skilled  repair  and  maintenance 
service  when  they  are  needed. 

Truly  business  and  agriculture  are 
inseparable ! 


OUR  APOLOGIES 

E  WISH  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  every  person 
who  so  kindly  answered  our  ques¬ 
tions,  either  personally  or  by  mail, 
in  order  that  their  opinions  could 
be  printed  in  this,  our  second  An¬ 
nual  Forum  Issue. 

We  wish  also  to  apologize  to 
some  of  our  friends  who  replied 
so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to  in¬ 
clude  their  opinions  in  this  Issue. 
Even  though  their  replies  could  not 
be  used,  we  are  sincerely  appreci¬ 
ative  of  the  interest  they  took. 


|>opiiiations  and  milk  production  are  rising 
Fluid  milk  consumption  is  slowly  going  down.  The  great  surplifs 
‘j^P^i  'is  pouring  into  the  manufacturing  classifications,  depressing  the 
blend  price  sharply. 

Every  attempt  to  get  a  higher  fluid  price  has  failed.  The  govern¬ 
ment  refuses  to  act  while  there’s  more  than  enough  milk  for  every 
need. 

But  how  about  setting  higher  prices  for  milk  sold  for  manu¬ 
facturing?  Wouldn’t  that  help?  The  answer  is,  the  price  must  be 
based  on  value!  Here’s  why: 


The  Value  of  Manufacturing  Milk 

is  Set  by  World  Conditions 

Milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  not  bothered  by  the  conditions  that 
restrict  fluid  milk  sources.  It  is  not  restricted  to  producers  under  New  York 
City -inspection,  and  manufactured  dairy  products  are  not  so  perishable  .  .  . 
not  so  costly  to  ship. 

A  hundredweight  of  whole  manufacturing  milk,  for  instance,  is  reduced  to 
about  4  pounds  of  butter,  or  73^2  pounds  of  skim -powder  for  shipping  purposes. 
Distant  producers  can  compete  for  the  market.  Our  prices  must  be  governed  by 
their  lower  costs,  or  we  won’t  sell  our  milk. 

Recently  when  New  York  milkshed  prices  were  too  high,  we  lost  many 
manufacturing  outlets  to  outside  sources.  Today,  under  more  realistic  pricing 
sponsored  by  the  Dairymen’s  League,  we  are  winning  those  outlets  back.  They 
are  helping  to  absorb  our  surplus  .  .  .  helping  to  keep  the  blend  price  higher 
than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Bitter  Medicine;  But  It  Cures 

Yes,  lower  blend  prices  in  the  face  of  high  costs  are  bitter  to  take.  But 
they  make  it  possible  to  sell  the  milk.  They  save  our  fluid  markets  from  dis¬ 
organization.  We  must  lower  our  costs,  increase  our  efficiency  all  along  the  line 
. . .  then  we’ll  make  out  in  the  end.  For  the  war  is  over.  Conditions  are  changing. 
The  only  thing  left  is  to  prepare  for  a  period  of  slowly  declining  prices. 
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Defending  Onr  Rights  Use  What  We  Prodnee 


Bjf  AIXAN  11.  KLIAE 

President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


A.  S.  GOSS 

Master,  National  Grange 


T 


I  HE  DEVOTION  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  to  the  tradition¬ 
al  freedoms  upon  which  the 
I  greatness  of  this  country  is 
founded  is  beyond  question. 
There  is  no  need  to  labor  a  point  Which 
the  history  of  the  United  States  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present  makes 
clear. 

While  this  funda¬ 
mental  attitude  is  as 
old  as  America,  the 
forces  now  threat¬ 
ening  freedom  in 
agriculture  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  are  in  new 
form.  In  the  face  of 
a  world-wide  trend 
toward  statism,  or¬ 
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ganized  farmers 


have  the  task  of  de¬ 
fending  their  right  to  earn  income  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  efforts  and 
abilities. 

This  freedom  to  prosper  in  agricul¬ 
ture  means  more  than  dollars  and 
cents.  It  means  the  welfare  of  our 
riiral  communities,  with  their  churches 
and  schools  and  social  institutions.  It 
means  the  preservation  of  the  sturdiest 
element  in  our  nation — the  self-sup¬ 
porting,  self-respecting  farm  family. 
These  families  have  produced  many  of 
the  country’s  greatest  leaders  and  still 
supply  a  vast  number  of  those  who 
succeed  in  the  businesses  and  profes¬ 
sions  of  the  United  States. 

The  principles  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  are  based  on  this 
right  of  the  farmer  to  earn;  on  the 
welfare  of  this  kind  of  rural  family, 
and  on  the  kind  of  America  in  which 
these  ideals  are  realities. 

A^o  Guarani eocl  Incoitir 

i 

Much,  perhaps  too  much,  has  been 
written  about  our  attitude  on  price 
supports.  It  is  true  that  they  are  im¬ 
portant,  but  they  are  far  from  the 
most  important  element  in  farm  pros¬ 
perity.  I  shall  simply  try  to  make  one 
point  in  this  respect  here,  but  I  want 
to  make  it  as  emphatically  as  I  can. 
It  is  this;  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  does  not  want  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  guarantee  the  level  of  prlhes 
on  which  farmers  are  expected  to  live. 

We  want  realistic  and  flexible  price 
floors,  adequate  to  prevent  prices  from 
dropping  suddenly  to  starvation  levels, 
wrecking  agriculture,  and  threatening 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  entire 
nation.  Such  declines  have  happened  in 
the  past,  and  we  think  they  can  and 
should  be  prevented  in  the  future.  Such 
protection,  which  we  consider  reason¬ 
able  and  consistent  with  programs 
which  now  protect  industry  and  labor, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  guar¬ 
anteed  “fair”  price. 

High  Supports  Bring 
Gonirols 

A  program  of  rigid,  government-ad- 
ministered  prices  inevitably  dictates 
farm  operations,  and  limits  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  individual  farmer  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  income.  The  program  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ad¬ 
vocates  does  not  guarantee  anyone  a 
profit  in  agriculture  but  permits  the 
efficient  farmer  to  profit  from  intelli¬ 
gent  production  and  marketing  prac¬ 
tices  and  to  obtain  the  rewards  of 
good  management,  while  he  is  protect¬ 


ed  from  ruinous  declines  in  prices. 

The  future  in  agriculture  does  not 
depend  primarily  on  government  farm 
price  policy.  Much  more  vital  is  the 
question  of  international  relations,  in 
which  the  Farm  Bureau  is  taking  an 
increasingly  active  interest.  This  ques¬ 
tion  involves  the  whole  vast  problem  of 
world  production,  trade  and  living 
standards.  It  bears  directly  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  all  of  us,  since  it  underlies  the 
issue  of  peace  or  war.  It  is  self-evident 
that  none  of  our  plans  or  programs  are 
worth  thinking  about  unless  a  solution 
is  found  to  this  problem. 

Even  if  a  favorable  solution  is  found, 
we  must  find  means  of  halting  and  re¬ 
versing  the  trend  in  government  to¬ 
ward  domination  of  our  economic  life. 
We  know  that  continuing  progress  de¬ 
pends  on  increasing  production  per 
man  throughout  the  economy,  and  that 
the  extension  of  government,  with  its 
vast  accretion  of  non-productive  work¬ 
ers,  tends  in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  also  works  against  high  produc¬ 
tivity  by  reducing  incentives,  imposing 
restrictions,  and  distributing  on  a  per 
capita  basis  both  the  right  to  produce 
and  its  rewards. 

Farmers  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  prosper  when  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  industry  is  reduced,  whether 
as  a  result  of  government  actions, 
monopoly  decisions,  or  individual  busi¬ 
ness  policies.  The  rigidity  of  industrial 
prices,  sustained  at  the  cost  of  reduc¬ 
ing  production  and  employment,  is  the 
reason  support  prices  are  necessary 
for  farmers,  whose  total  production 
tends  to  remain  steady  or  even  in¬ 
crease  when  prices  fall. 

A  Stable  Price  Level 

A  part  of  the  Farm  Bureau’s  ef¬ 
forts  are  being  directed  toward  meas- 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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MERICA  is  fast  approaching 
a  surplus  problem  similar  to 
that  which  led  to  the  collapse 
of  1929-32.  There  appear  to 
be  but  two  alternatives  in 
meeting  this  problem  of  surplus.  Either 
we  must  find  ways  to  consume  our 
production  or  we  will  reduce  our  pro¬ 
duction  to  fit  the 
demand.  Reducing 
product;ion  to  fit  the 
demand  will  result 
in  shutting  down 
factories,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  reduced  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  and 
the  well  known  cycle 
of  depression.  Clear¬ 
ly  that  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it. 

The  second  altern¬ 
ative  is  to  find  ways 
of  increasing  our 
consumption  to  bal¬ 
ance  our  production.  This  means  very 
substantial  improvement  in  our  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  Clearly  this  is  the  right 
answer,  but  we  must  recognize  the 
disturbing  fact  that  in  all  our  history 
we  have  never  learned  to  step  up  con¬ 
sumption  in  peace  time  so  abruptly  as 
to  meet  such  tremendous  sudden  in¬ 
creases  in  production.  We  have  always 
followed  the  depression  route,  until 
many  think  depression  is  inevitable. 
This  time  we  simply  cannot  resort  to 
depression  as  the  great  adjuster,  for 
not  only  would  the  unemployment  be 
greater  than.,  ever  before  and  the  de¬ 
pression  more  severe,  but  also  we  must 
recognize  that  all  the  world  is  watch¬ 
ing  to  see  whether  or  not  America, 
under  its  system  of  private  ownership, 
is  going  to  meet  this  crisis  success¬ 
fully. 

There  are  two  distinct  approaches  to 
this  general  problem  of  increasing  con- 


How  Does  It  Sound  With  the  Roles  Reversed? 


— Courtesy.  Canadian  Countryman 


sumption  to  bring  it  into  balance  with 
our  increased  production.  One  is  to  in¬ 
crease  individual  income  by  hand-outs, 
and  the  other  is  to  expand  purchasing 
power  by  sound  methods  of  reducing 
living  costs. 

Generally  speaking,  the  increased  in¬ 
come  remedies  are  easy  to  apply,  get 
quick  results,  and  have  a  great  political 
appeal,  but  except  in  cases  where  in¬ 
come  is  actually  earned,  they  are 
largely  self-defeating  for  they  are 
soon  refiected  in  increased  costs,  in¬ 
creased  living  expense,  and  spiraling 
infiation,  which  eventually  rob  people 
with  low  incomes  of  their  purchasing 
power  and  result  in  eventual  collapse. 

Reductions  in  the  cost  of  living  are 
harder  to  attain,  and  have  no  spectacu¬ 
lar  political  appeal,  but  they  are  last¬ 
ing,  they  lead  to  stability,  and  they 
benefit  most  those  who  need  the  most 
help — the  people  in  the  lower  income 
brackets.  Translation  of  our  techno¬ 
logical  progress  into  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  with  lower  costs  for  all,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  widest  possible  fields  of 
consumption  and  the  world’s  highest 
known  living  standards.  This  is  largely 
what  has  made  us  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world.  We  must  continue 
to  move  in  this  direction.  Lower  costs 
with  increased  production  mean  spiral¬ 
ing  prosperity. 

Attaining  the  Goal 

We  would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind 
the  sound  principles  of  the  GrS,nge 
Guide  Posts,  for  they  can  help  guide 
labor,  management  and  agriculture 
alike  to  reach  sound,  conclusions  in  the 
consideration  of  these  complex  prob¬ 
lems: 

1.  All  prosperity  springs  from  the 
production  of  wealth. 

2.  The  compensation  of  each  should 
be  based  on  what  he  contributes  to  the 
general  welfare. 

3.  The  prime  purpose  of  government 
is  to  protect  its  citizens  from  aggres¬ 
sion,  both  physical  and  economic. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  our 
goal  is  an  expanding  economy  made 
possible  by  new  inventions,  new  meth¬ 
ods  and  new  demands,  briefiy  referred 
to  as  an  economy  of  plenty  in  which 
each  has  a  part  to  play,  and  that  to 
attain  this  goal  all  of  us  have  definite 
'  responsibilities. 

Teamwork  Needed 

We  are  one  nation,  deriving  its 
strength  from  a  thousand  sources. 
Working  together,  with  full  and  gen¬ 
erous  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
others,  we  can  use  our  great  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  welfare,  and  enjoy  the  highest 
standards  of  living  of  any  nation  in 
history,  but  if  any  group  tries  to  secure 
for  itself  undue  advantages,  and  ig¬ 
nores  its  responsibilities  to  the  general 
welfare,  we  may  so  disrupt  this  vast 
complex  organization  that  it  will  fail 
to  operate  successfully  and  land  us  all 
in  disaster. 

Labor’s  Part 

Labor  must  recognize  that; 

1.  High  production  per  man  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  costs  to  a  minimum. 

2.  Reduced  living  costs  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  wage  increase  and  promote  con¬ 
sumption  and  more  jobs. 

3.  Except  in  cases  of  correcting  in¬ 
equities,  increased  income  must  come 

(Continued  on  Page  52} 


IT’S  TIME  TO  STAND  IIP  AND  BE  COUNTED 


THE  METROPOLITAN  COOPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS  BARGAINING  AGENCY,  INC.  is  a  cooperative 
made  up  of  fifty-two  member  milk  cooperatives  which  in  turn  have  over  22,000  milk  producer  members.  It 
was  formed  in  1937  after  the  passage  of  the  Rogers-Alien  law.  This  law  created  the  opportunity  for  produc¬ 
ers  to  work  together  for  the  best  interests  of  ^11  dairymen. 

This  Agency  was  formed  to  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity  for  producers  in  the  New  York  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Milk  Marketing  Shed.  W^hatever  is  accomplished  for  the  producers  sets  the  pattern  of  success  or  failure 
in  other  nearby  markets  and  exerts  a  profound  influence  on  milk  marketing  programs  all  over  the  North¬ 
eastern  United  States.  The  opportunities  are  inspiring  and  the  responsibility  is  great. 

Throughout  the  years  certain  fundamental  principles  have  been  our  guide.  Let  us  review  some  of  them  from 
the  annual  reports  to  members. 


1937 

“The  Agency  must  always  keep  control 
resting  in  the  hands  of  milk  producers 
themselves.” 

1938 

“Dairy  farmers  are  interested  in  build¬ 
ing  their  own  marketing  program,  and  if  it 
is  to  be  lasting,  it  must  be  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  that  is  sound  and  four-square  with 
the  facts.  That  program  will  succeed  and 
will  return  dividends  to  producers  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  desire  for  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  average  producer.” 

1939 

“No  cooperative  association  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  more  democratic  in  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  by-laws  and  fundamental  principles 
than  this  Agency.  To  build  and  strengthen 
it  through  purely  voluntary  action  calls  for 
a  sound  program  fair  to  all,  and  sincere 
conscientious  leadership  which  will  inspire 
confidence  and  loyalty  to  the  cause.” 

1940 

“Today  this  Agency  is  a  young  growing 
organization  that  has  long  to  work  before 
it  attains  its  maximum  strength.  It  stands 
(or  the  selfsame  principles  for  which  it 
was  founded.  Let  the  help  we  ask  from 
the  Government  be  no  more  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Let  regulation  of  our 
farm  operation  be  of  our  own  making.  Let 
us  do  all  we  can  by  true  cooperation.” 

1941 

“The  objective  on  which  we  have  fixed 
our  eyes  is  a  living  Price  for  Milk  attained 
by  cooperative  action.  A  living  price  means 
a  price  that  returns  to  the  average  pro¬ 
ducer  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  year  after  year.  It  is  a  worth-while 
goal,  but  it  will  not  be  quickly  or  easily 
reached.” 

1942 

“This  Agency  has  faith  in  farm  people. 
No  people  measure  up  higher  when  worth¬ 
while  standards  are  applied.  They  want  to 
be  right.  They  intend  to  be  right.  We  have 
faith  in  education  in  a  democracy  where 


■Piioto  oy  liuaseU-lmpcnaL  btudio,  Athens,  I’cnna. 


FRANK  E.  SNYDER,  President,  1942-1949 


there  is  a  constant  search  for  truth.  With 
the  facts  known  we  can  depend  upon  farm 
people  choosing  wisely.” 

1943 

“Let  us  be  determined  that  we  will  allow 
nothing  to  break  the  ranks  of  agriculture. 
Let  each  of  us  feel  a  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  and  pledge  to  do  our  part  to  make  , 
cooperation  work.” 

1944 

“Unless  we  are  well  informed  and  com¬ 
bine  our  strength  with  the  constructive 
farm  organizations  throughout  the  country, 
we  cannot  check  forces  from  doing  great 
and  lasting  harm  to  free  independent 
American  farmers.  Our  membership  is 
anxious  to  develop  a  sound  producer-con- 
trolled  marketing  system.  To  a  man  we 
want  to  be  a  part  of  a  power  to  bring 
that  about.” 

1945 

“Every  good  citizen  has  responsibilities 
that  he  cannot  avoid  or  shift  to  the 
shoulders  of  others.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
public  spirited  person  to  know  what  co¬ 
operation  means  to  the  farmer  and  why 
a  free,  prosperous  agriculture  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  all.” 

1946 

“At  the  end  of  ten  years  of  service  we 
may  be  battle-scarred,  but  we  are  not 
weary.  We  are  a  determined  group  with 
the  same  worth-while  objective  in  mind. 
We  firmly  believe  in  the  selfsame  princi¬ 
ples  for  which  the  Agency  was  founded.” 

1947 

“It  is  up  to  us  to  make  our  own  de¬ 
cisions,  to  run  our  own  cooperatives,  to 
decide  what  position  we  want  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  world  in  which  we  are  to  live.” 

1948 

“Time  will  give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
whether  we  are  made  of  the  stuff  that  the 
pioneers  had.  On  their  work  we  stand  to¬ 
day.  Let’s  not  take  our  responsibilities  too 
lightly,  lest  we  fail  them  and  those  who 
are  to  follow  us,  lest  we  ourselves  ride  to 
a  tumble.” 


For  nearly  thirteen  years  the  Agency  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  means  whereby  milk  producers 
could  work  together  to  attain  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  price  for  their  milk  by  orderly  procedure 
and  lawful  means.  So  far  the  record  has  been 
good.  Now  in  the  closing  months  of  1949  and  for 
the  years  ahead  what  problems  do  we  face? 

There  is  the  disturbing  prospect  of  a  generally 
declining  price  level.  Can  we  continue  to  get  jus¬ 
tice  and  equality  with  other  economic  groups  by 
following  the  orderly  procedure  of  free  demo¬ 
cratic  people  under  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment?  Or  must  we  go  along  with  socialism  and 
a  welfare  state? 

The  welfare  state  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  everyone  by  subsidies  from,  govern¬ 
ment  funds  derived  from  taxing  everybody,  and 
when  doing  so  directs  and  controls.  Freedom 
vanishes. 

For  the  sake  of  judging  the  future  let  us  look 
at  the  past. 

Over  the  years  between  1200  and  1337  A.  D. 


our  forbears  lived  under  conditions  of  complete 
control  of  most  of  the  people.  The  land  was 
owned  and  controlled  by  a  “Lord  of  the  Manor.” 
He  was  essentially  a  government  agent  receiving 
the  land  and  his  authority  direct  from  the  king. 
He  conducted  the  manor  court  and  his  word  was 
law.  About  two  thirds  of  the  population  was 
either  cotters  or  villeins.  The  cotters  were  labor¬ 
ers  who  lived  in  cottages  and  had  from  one  to 
two  acres  of  land.  They  could  not  leave  their  cot¬ 
tages  without  the  lord’s  consent  and  they  had  to 
work  at  least  one  day  a  week  without  pay  on  the 
lord’s  estate. 

Villeins  were  small  farmers  cultivating  from 
ten  to  thirty  acres  of  land.  They  were  also  bound 
to  this  land  and  had  to  work  without  pay,  if 
needed,  several  days  a  week  on  the  manor. 

This  was  serfdom.  The  lot  of  these  cotters  and 
villeins  was  Indeed  miserable.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  English  common  law  they  were  not  free  men, 
but  serfs.  They  did  not  own  the  land.  Methods 


of  cultivation  were  poor  and  crop  yields  were 
low.  Famine  and  starvation  were  common. 

For  seven  hundred  years  our  ancestors  have 
struggled  to  become  free  men.  Now  the  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer  is  no  longer  free  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
He  is  under  the  control  of  a  county  committee 
with  authority  from  England’s  Welfare  State.  He 
must  operate  his  farm  as  the  county  committee 
directs  or  his  larid  will  be  taken  away  from  him. 

There  are  in  our  country  powerful  forces 
which  would  similarly  socialize  American  ag¬ 
riculture.  The  bait  is  easy  money.  The  final  re¬ 
sult,  a  government  controlled  farmer  in  a  society 
where  he  is  a  hopeless  minority. 

The  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency  has  always  stood  for  working 
out  our  problems  ourselves  through  our  own  pro¬ 
ducer-controlled  cooperatives.  _  All  producer 
groups  who  think  as  we  do  on  this  all-important 
question  should  join  our  ranks.  Now  is  the  time 
to  stand  up  and  he  counted. 


In  comment,  or  for  further  information,  write  to: 

METBOPflLITAN  COOPERATIVE  MILK  PROOIJCEHS 

BAROAINING  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Frank  E.  Snyder,  President  Room  118,  Onondaga  Hotel  .  Syracuse,  New  York 


(626)  22 


V6ttCi^t66t) — Armour’s  complete,  balanced  . 
plant  food  made  especially  for  high-income 
crops. 

Double-Strength 

per  bag  at  lower  cost  per  unit  with  Big  Crop 
high  analysis  double-strength  fertilizers  and 
Big  Crop  45%  SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Save 
on  handling,  transportation,  storage. 

’t.  M.  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Feed  your  potatoes  Armour’s  Big  Crop'"Fe;tilizers  —  and  watch  the 
grader  show  the  difference! 

Armour-fed  potatoes  grow  more  uniformly  in  grade,  with  fewer  culls 
and  small  ones.  Here’s  why:  Armout^s  is  formulated  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  over  half  a  century  of  making  field-proved  fertilizers.  It 
comes  drj'  and  drillable  in  an  analysis  exactly  right  for  pota¬ 
toes.  It  meets  the  needs  of  the  crop,  balances 
deficiencies  in  the  soil. 

So  be  sure  your  potatoes  make  the  grade — be 
sure  you  get  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers. 
Order  today  from  your  friendly  Armour  Agent. 


Look  for  these  signs  in  your  community.  You'll 
find  they  mean  friendly  service  and  expert  guid¬ 
ance  on  all  farm  financial  matters.  You'll  dis¬ 
cover,  too,  that  they  mean  the  end  of  dangerous 
demand  mortgages,  high  interest  rates  and  costly 
renewals.  Instead,  they  offer  short-  or  long-term 
notes,  written  at  a  low  interest  rate,  repayable 
in  small,  easy-on-the-income  installments. 

The  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  has 
served  more  than  a  million  farmers,  gearing 
financial  assistance  to  individual  needs.  Whether 
you  need  money  to  finance  your  farm  or  money 
to  take  care  of  operating  expenses,  your  local 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  Associations  stand 
ready  to  help  every  farmer  who  can  qualify  for 
membership. 


NA.Tio'NAL 
Farm  Loam 
Association 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LONG¬ 
TERM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

through  local  National  Farm 
Loan  Associations.  Repay¬ 
ment  periods  run  from  10  to 
33  years  with  low  interest 
guaranteed  for  the  life  of 
the  loon. 


PRODUCTION  CREDIT  SHORT¬ 
TERM  LOANS  for  periods  up 
to  30  months  and  at  low 
Interest  rates  are  available 
through  the  Production 
Credit  Associations 


For  your  convenience,  in  most  communities  both  National  Farm 
Loan  and  Production  Credit  Associations  share  the  same  office. 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 

by  farmers  for  farmers 
Information  Office:  31 OJ  State  Street,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  3,  1949 

BUREAUCRACY 


Uij  LUDWIG  VON  MISES 


Ludwig  von  Mises 


The  terms  bureaucrat,  bureau¬ 
cratic,  and  bureaucracy  are  clearly 
invectives.  Nobody  calls  himself 
a  bureaucrat  or  his  own  methods  of 
management  bureaucratic.  Nobody 
doubts  that  bureaucracy  is  thoroughly 
bad  and  that  it  should  not  exist  in  a 
perfect  world. 

Progressive? 

An  American,  asked  to  specify  his 
complaints  about  the  evils  of  progress¬ 
ing  bureaucratization,  might  say  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

“Our  traditional  American  system  of 
government  was 
based  on  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial 
powers  and  on  a 
fair  division  of  jur¬ 
isdiction  between  the 
Union  and  the 
States.  The  legisla¬ 
tors,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  executives, 
and  many  of  the 
judges  were  chosen 
by  election.  Thus  the  people,  the  voters, 
were  supreme.  Moreover,  none  of  the 
three  arms  of  the  Governjnent  had  the 
right  to  interfere  with  the  private 
affairs  of  the  citizens.  The  law-abiding 
citizen  was  a  free  man. 

Not  Electeii,  Apfiointecl 

‘But  now,  for  many  years  and  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  appearance  of  the 
New  Deal,  powerful  forces  are  on  the 
point  of  substituting  for  this  old  and 
well-tried  democratic  system  the  ty¬ 
rannical  rule*  of  an  irresponsible  and 
arbitrary  bureaucracy.  The  bureaucrat 
does  not  come  into  office  by  election 
of  the  ^voters  but  by  appointment  of 
another  bureaucrat.  He  has  arrogated 
a  good  deal  of  the  legislative  power. 
Government  commissions  and  bureaus 
issue  decrees  and  regulations  under¬ 
taking  the  management  and  direction 
of  every  aspect  of  the  citizens’  lives. 
Not  only  do  they  regulate  matters 
which  hitherto  have  been  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual;  they  do 
not  shrink  from  decreeing  what  is  vir¬ 
tually  a  repeal  of  duly  enacted  laws. 
By  means  of  this  quasi-legislation  the 
bureaus  usurp  the  power  to  decide 
many  important  matters  according  to 
their  own  judgment  of  the  merits  of 
each  case,  that  is,  quite  arbitrarily.  The 
rulings  and  judgments  of  the  bureaus 
are  enforced  by  Federal  officials.  The 
purported  judicial  review  is  in  fact 
illusory.  Every  day  the  bureaucrats  as¬ 
sume  -more  power;  pretty  soon  they 
will  run  the  whole  country. 

‘There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  this 
bureaucratic  system  is  essentially  anti¬ 
liberal,  un-democratic,  and  un-Ameri¬ 
can,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  it  is  a  replica  of  the  totali¬ 
tarian  methods  of  Stalin  and  Hitler.  It 
is  imbued  with  a  fanatical  hostility  to 
fi’ee  enterprise  and  private  property.  It 
paralyzes  the  conduct  of  business  and 
lowers  the  productivity  of  labor.  By 
heedless  spending  it  squanders  the  na¬ 
tion’s  wealth.  It  is  inefficient  and 
wasteful.  Although  it  styles  what  it 
does  “planning,”  it  has  no  definite 
plans  and  aims.  It  lacks  unity  and  uni¬ 
formity;  the  various  bureaus  and  agen¬ 
cies  work  at  cross-purposes.  The  out¬ 
come  is  a  disintegration  of  the  whole 
social  apparatus  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Poverty  and  distress  are 
bound  to  follow.” 


Bureaucracy  is  imbued  with  an  im¬ 
placable  hatred  of  private  business  and 
free  enterprise.  But  the  supporters  of 
the  system  consider  precisely  this  the 
most  laudable  feature  of  their  attitude. 
Far  from  being  ashamed  of  their  anti¬ 
business  policies,  they  are  proud  of 
them.  They  aim  at  full  control  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  government  and  see  in 
every  businessman  who  wants  to  evade 
this  control  a  public  enemy. 

The  main  issue  in  present-day  politi¬ 
cal  struggles  is  whether  society  should 
be  organized  on  the  basis  of  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
(capitalism,  the  market  system)  or  on 
the  basis  of  public  control  of  the  means 
of  production  (socialism,  communism, 
planned  economy).  Capitalism  means 
free  enterprise,  sovereignty  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  in  economic  matters,  and  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  voters  in  political  mat¬ 
ters.  Socialism  means  full  government 
control  of  every  sphere  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  life  and  the  unrestricted  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  ,govei’nment  in  its 
capacity  as  central  board  of  production 
management.  There  is  no  compromise 
possible  between  these  two  systems. 
Contrary  to  a  popular  fallacy  there  is 
no  middle  way,  no  third  system  pos¬ 
sible  as  a  pattern  of  a  permanent 
social  order.  The  citizens  must  choose 
between  capitalism  and  socialism  or, 
as  many  Americans  say,  between  the 
American  and  the  Russian  way  of  life, 

Kiiroaucrals  Hire 
Themselves 

The  bureaucrat  is  not  only  a  govern¬ 
ment  employe.  He  is,  under  a  demo¬ 
cratic  constitution,  at  the  same  time 
a  voter  and  as  such  a  part  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign,  his  employer.  He  is  in  a  peculiar 
position;  he  is  both  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee.  And  his  pecuniary  interest  as 
employee  towers  above  his  interest  as 
employer,  as  he  gets  much  more  from 
the  public  funds  than  he  contributes 
to  them. 

This  double  relationship  becomes 
more  important  as  the  people  on  the 
government’s  payroll  increase.  The  bu¬ 
reaucrat  as  voter  is  more  eager  to  get 
a  raise  than  to  keep  the  budget  bal¬ 
anced.  His  main  concern  is  to  swell 
the  payroll. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  above  quotations 
are  taken  from  BUREAUCRACY  writ¬ 
ten  by  Ludwig  von  Mises  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Yale  University  Press  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  BUREAUC¬ 
RACY  is  a  book  which  could  well  be 
read  and  studied  by  every  voter. 

—  A.A.  — 

FACTS  FROM  THE 
HOOVER  REPORT 

IN  TWENTY  YEARS:  the  cost  of 
operating  the  government  (Federal) 
has  leapt  from  $4  billions  to  $42  bil¬ 
lions  and  threatens  to  go  higher,  while 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch  has  risen  from  600,000  to 
2,100,000. 

The  number  of  departments,  agen¬ 
cies,  administrations,  boards,  bureaus, 
commissions  and  other  units  of  the 
Executive  Branch  has  increased  from 
350  to  1,812. 

The  federal  debt  has  mounted  from 
$16.9  billions  to  $215.5  billions,  which 
means  a  mortgage  of  $7,000  on  every 
American  family. 

Waste,  duplication,  and  overlapping 
go  unchecked  because  good  adminis¬ 
tration  ia  made  impossible  by  organiz¬ 
ational  chaos  and  archaic  methods. 
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Lowering  Production  Costs 
Called  Top  Farm  Problem 


I  HAT  WOULD  you  expect 
would  be  the  result  if  the 
same  questions  relative  to 
farm  problems  were  asked 
of  farmers,  businessmen 
and  northeastern  Congressmen? 

In  order  to  get  at  least  a  partial 
answer,  we  asked  members  of  the 
three  groups  their  opinions  as  to  the 
most  important  farm  problem  ahead  of 
us.  We  suggested  the  following  five: 
Keeping  the  soil  fertile,  getting  farm 
products  to  consumers,  support  prices 
and  acreage  controls,  reducing  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  keeping  young  folks  on  the 
farm,  and  then  we  left  a  blank  for 
other  problems  which  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  important. 

First,  let’s  see  how  farmers  replied. 
Production  costs  and  support  prices 
plus  acreage  controls  ran  neck  and  neck 
with  25%  of  the  farmers’  answers  giv¬ 
en  to  each  problem.  However,  the  read¬ 
ers  who  mentioned  price  supports  as 
problem  No.  1  were  not  asking  that 

supports  be  higher  or  controls  stricter. 

« 

Want  Fewer  Controls 

Allen  Hand,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  said: 
“Support  prices  and  acreage  controls 
should  be  gradually  discontinued  and 
abolished  as  soon  as  possible.  They  do 
not  work  in  the  long  run  and  are  fun¬ 
damentally  injurious  to  the  national 
economy.” 

From  Randolph  Blackmer,  Little 
Compton,  R.  I.,  came  this  brief  but 
definite  comment:  “I  believe  they 
should  be  eliminated.” 

George  Merrell  of  Plainfield,  Conn., 
comments  as  follows:  “Support  prices 
and  acreage  controls  are  two  parts  of 
a  vicious  circle,  namely,  that  the  more 
help  the  government  gives  us  the  more 
controls  the  government  will  exercise. 
This  tendency  is  against  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  life  in  which  Free  Enter¬ 
prise  rewards  the  industrious.  When 
we  interrupt  the  free  action  of  supply 
and  demand,  we  entice  the  use  of  mar¬ 
ginal  farming  to  take  advantage  of 
support  prices.” 

Richard  Gallagher,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
says:  “The  more  that  farmers  depend 
upon  government  for  their  prosperity, 
the  less  freedom  they  will  have  to  exer¬ 
cise,  both  in  crop  production  and  the 
American  way  of  Free  Enterprise.  By 
allowing  our  government  to  impose 
more  and  more  regulations  on  its  citi¬ 
zens,  we  are  taking  the  first  step  away 
from  the  doctrine  of  government  for 
the  people.” 

“All  these  problems,  are  mighty  im¬ 
portant  to  successful  farming  except 

government  s  u  p- 
ports  and  controls 
which  I’ve  always 
been  opposed  to,” 
said  Willard  M. 
Walker,  manager 
of  the  Willow 
Brook  Ayrshire 
Farm  at  Cortland, 
N.  Y.  “But  I’d  say 
keeping  soil  fertile 
and  the  young 
folks  on  the  farm 
are  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  are  tied 
together.  You  can’t  do  anything  with¬ 
out  fertility  and  there  won’t  be  any 
farming  if  we  can’t  keep  some  of  the 
good  farm  boys  on  the  farms.  Fertility 
governs  cost  too,  to  some  extent.  Fer¬ 
tile  land  will  support  more  cows  per 
acre  and  thereby  lower  costs.” 

The  only  farmer  who  had  even  a 
moderately  good  word  to  say  on  the 
subject  was  Ben  Drew  of  Westford, 
Mass.,  who  made  this  comment:  “A 
good  plan  (of  support  prices)  will  con- 


Willard  M.  Walker 


tinue  farmers  as  a  resourceful  group 
of  individuals,  but  ruinous  prices  could 
weaken  our  whole  economy.” 

Fertile  Soil  Essential 

The  20%  who  believe  that  mainten¬ 
ance  of  soil  fertility  is  our  No.  1  prob¬ 
lem  indicated  by  their  comment  that 
they  considered  this  closely  related  to 
reducing  production  costs,  and  if  we 
group  the  two  togethei  they  make  up 
approximately  one-third  of  the  an¬ 
swers. 

For  example,  Philip  Andrew  of  Frye- 
burg.  Me.,  who  listed  soil  fertility  as 
No.  1  said,  “It  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
soil  fertile  before  you  need  to  think  of 
cutting  production  costs  or  marketing, 
support  prices,  etc.” 

James  Chadbourne,  of  North  Bridg- 
ton.  Me.,  says,  “Increasing  the  fertili¬ 
ty  of  your  soil  can  help  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  If  we  have  a  very  fertile 
soil,  we  will  have  better  quality  and 
that  will  help  in  our  marketing.  If  we 
have  fertile  soils  and  bumper  crops,  we 
will  have  less  need  for  government 
help.  If  the  soil  is  fertile,  that  should 
help  to  keep  the  young  folks  at  home.” 

Lower  Production  Costs 

Those  who  chose  Reducing  Produc¬ 
tion  Costs  as  No.  1  had  a  lot  of  good 
reasons  for  the  choice. 

Fay  Ballard  of  Freeville,  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.  dairyman,  was  in  the 

field  harvesting 
red  kidney  beans 
with  a  new  All 
V :v..  Crop  Harvester 
when  we  stopped 
to  get  his  ideas  on 
future  problems. 
He  said,  “There’d 
be  no  sense  farm¬ 
ing  if  the  soil 
wasn’t  kept  fertile 
but  I  think  anyone 
in  dairy  farming 
has  only  to  add  a 
little  commercial 
fertilizer  to  keep  his  land  up  and 
therefore  place  reducing  production 
costs  at  the  head  of  the  list.  We  have 
no  control  of  what  we  get  for  our  pro¬ 
ducts  so  we  have  to  control  the  costs.” 

Elmer  Town,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  says: 
“I  believe  reducing  production  costs  is 
the  most  important  because,  if  success¬ 
fully  done,  most  of  our  other  problems 
will  disappear.  Production  costs  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  farmer 
and  can  be  solved  by  him  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  through  cooperative  action 
with  his  neighbors  without  depending 
on  action  by  other  groups,  which  at 
best  is  very  uncertain.” 

Glenn  Button,  Chelsea,  Vt.,  makes 
this  comment:  “As  the  market  gets 
weaker,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut 
costs  of  production.” 

Jack  Thorne,  Thompson  Ridge,  N.  Y., 
believes  that  if  production  costs  are 
reduced,  farmers  can  keep  the  soil  fer¬ 
tile,  get  products  to  consumers  and 
keep  the  young  folks  on  the  farm.  He 
concludes:  “No  good  farmer  wants  sup 
port  prices  and  acreage  controls.” 

Harold  Shaw,  Sanford,  Me.,  says: 
“Modernized  transportation  and  pro¬ 
cessing  place  us  in  the  Northeast  in  a 
most  highly  competitive  position.” 

George  Pringle,  Lounsberry,  N.  Y., 
makes  this  pertinent  comment:  “Our 
income  is  already  down  and  we  must 
bring  costs  in  line  or  go  broke.  I  do 
not  believe  that  government  subsidies 
and  controls  are  an  eflElcient  way  of 
making  farm  income  and  expenses 
meet  ...” 

George  Wilson  of  Waterport,  N.  Y., 
one  of  the  10  per  cent  who  put  market¬ 


ing  first,  says:  “If  we  advertise  and' 
get  our  products  to  market  in  A-1  con¬ 
dition,  we  won’t  have  to  worry  about 
some  of  the  other  problems.” 

A  somewhat  similar  comment  came 
from  E.  E.  Backland  of  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  when  he  said,  “Most  farmers  can 
grow  things  which  could  be  sold  in 
greater  quantities  with  greater  profit 
if  marketed  and  exposed  to  consumers 
more  effectively.” 

One  of  the  few  \vho  checked  “keep¬ 
ing  young  folks  on  the  farm”  as  the 
No.  1  problem  was  Holland  Foster  of 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  who  said,  “I  think  you 
have  answered  all  the  questions  when 
you  have  solved  the  problem  of  keeping 
young  folks  on  the  farm.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Chester  Noyes  of 
Colebrook,  N.  H.,  says,  “Keeping  young 
folks  on  the  farm  is  not  a  problem  in 
my  opinion.”  i 

Industry’s  Viewpoint 

Businessmen  also  listed  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  costs  as  the  No.  1  problem, 
with  ag  many  choosing  that  as  all  other 
problems  mentioned. 

L.  Riford  of  the  Beacon  Milling 


Company,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  made  this 
comment:  “Farming  is  a  business,  and 
efficiency,  resulting  in  lower  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  is  always  the  major  objec¬ 
tive.  Lower  costs  result  from  many 
different  factors.” 

Floyd  Keepers,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Barn  Equipment  Association.' 
Chicago,  makes  this  pertinent  com¬ 
ment:  “With  increased  facilities  for 
crop  production,  I  am  afraid  a  good 
many  people  fail  to  consider  economy 
in  production.  It  is  sometimes  easy, 
under  current  conditions,  to  buy  costly 
field  equipment  which  is  only  used  a 
few  days  a  year.  This  and  other  similar 
investments  have  multiplied  the  cost  of 
crop  production  to  a  place  where  it 
hurts  when  prices  fall.  I  think  that^ 
farm  operators  generally  need  to  look 
to  places  where  they  can  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  I  don’t  mean  that  they 
should  cut  on  fertilizers  or  necessary 
equipment,  but  rather  eliminate  some 
of  the  excesses.” 

Disease^  Losse$$  Cosily 

H.  T.  Koenig  of  the  Carbola  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company  of  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y.. 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 


Fay  Ballard 


In  <zylmerica . . . 

WE  "PITCH  IN” 

i-f  i- 

AND  WORK  tOGET^ 


You’ve  heard  about  the  old  time  “cabin 
raisings’’?  When  a  young  couple  decided 
to  marry — neighbors  came  from  miles 
around  to  help  them  build  their  first 
home!  Everybody  pitched  in  and  they 
usually  got  the  job  done  in  a  day  or 
two.  That’s  the  story  of  America’s 
Greatness  .  .  .  getting  things  done  by 
working  together. 

And  so  it  is  with  Niagara  Hudson  Com¬ 
panies  and  our  farm  customers — getting 
things  done  by  working  together.  Elec¬ 
tric  power  helps  the  farmer  grow  big¬ 
ger,  better 'crops  to  feed  the  nation’s 
workers  and  supply  raw  materials  to 
the  nation’s  industry.  And  since  the 
future  will  bring  even  more  uses  for 
electricity  on  the  farm,  we’re  expand¬ 
ing  our  facilities  to  keep  up  with  farm 
needs.  It’s  the  story  of  “cabin  raising” 
on  a  larger  scale. 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER  CORPORATION 
NEW  YORK  POWER  &  LIGHT  CORPORATION 
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OUR  STEEl 
PATHWAYS 
OF  FREEDOM 


Produce  most  nutri¬ 
tious  gross  or  corn 
silage  .  . .  withstand 
highest  pressures  of 
gross  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil- 
oge,  reduce  feed 
costs,  low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Lost  a  lifetime. 

Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 


Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 
1135  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literoture  on  Mortin  Silos. 

Name _ 


Address- 


Bii  T.  E.  MILLIMAN 


HE  PIECE  of  ordinary  dirt 
called  “Hayfields”  is  located 
15  miles. Southwest  of  down¬ 
town  Rochester.  The  rolling 
Ontario  loam  soil  is  not  as 
well  drained  as  I  thought  when  buying 
it  25  years  ago.  It  has  sound,  plain 
buildings.  Dairying  is  the  main  enter¬ 
prise,  with  some  cash  ci'ops. 

Mcelaaiiizatioii  and  Crops 
— The  First  Revolution 

Then.  The  paved  road  and  telephone 
were  present,  but  electricity  was  some 
years  away.  Lighting  was  accomplished 
by  Coleman  lanterns  and  kerosene 
lamps,  and  the  milk  was  cooled  with 
ice  cut  by  hand  and  hauled  by  horses 
to  the  farm  icehouse.  All  field  power 
was  furnished  by  6  or  7  horses,  and 
these  did  the  hauling  of  everything,  ex- 


For  over  100  years.  New  York  Central  rails  have  done 

double  duty  for  the  freedom  of  rural  America. 

FREEDOM  OF  MOVEMENT.  In  the  past  two  years,  some  4,300,Q00 
Americans  have  visited  the  National  and  State  Freedom  Trains. 
But  in  a  broader  sense,  every  train  that  travels  the  rails  of  America 
is  a  freedom  train.  For  each  helps  give  the  men  and  materials  of 
the  Nation  unequaled  freedom  of  movement. 

DEFENDING  FREEDOM.  Twice  in  a  generation,  when  foreign  ene¬ 
mies  threatened  America’s  freedom,  these  same  rails  have  become 
vital  weapons  of  defense.  For  over  them  have  moved  armies  of 
men  and  mountains  of  material.  Yes,  in  war  and  peace,  America’s 
railroads  have  proved  to  be  "Our  Steel  Pathways  of  Freedom.” 

GROWTH  OF  FREEDOM.  For  118  years.  New  York  Central 
System  has  shared  both  those  tasks.  The  first  17  miles  of  crude 
track  between  Albany  and  Schenectady  have  become  an  11,000- 
mile  rail  network  .  .  .  bringing  markets  closer  to  farms  of  11  states 
. .  .  bringing  city  conveniences  to  farms  .  .  .  providing  all-weather 
travel  comfort  in  peace  and  all-weather  mobility  in  wartime. 

FREEDOM  TO  PROGRESS.  Since  Victory,  New  York  Central  has 
invested  $300,000,000  in  new  freight  cars,  streamlined  passenger 
equipment,  Diesel-electric  locomotives  and  other  improvements. 
But  how  long  can  such  progress  go  on  when  government  bur¬ 
dens  railroads  with  taxes,  while  using  tax  funds  to  support  other 
transportation?  It  is  important  to  every  citizen  that  a  sounder 
policy  be  shaped  .  .  .  and  soon.  For  only  so  can  "Our  Steel  Path¬ 
ways  of  Freedom”  be  kept  efficient  for  every  national  need. 

New  York  Central 

The  Wafer  Level  Route 


cept  milk,  which  was  picked  up  daily 
by  a  contract  truck  hauler.  The  same 
man  still  does  it. 

Now.  The  electric  bills  average  $25  a 
month,  with  lights  in  three  barns,  three 
houses,  and  several  little  buildings. 
Electric  motors  for  pumping  water 
from  three  wells,  milking  and  milk 
cooling,  grinding  knives,  inflating  tires, 
running  a  30  cu.  ft.  freezer  and  three 
refrigerators,  one  water  heater,  two 
washing  machines,  etc.,  now  add  up  to 
15  in  number,  if  not  more. 

Horses  are  down  to  two  and  these 
were  harnessed  only  10  or  12  times  in 
1949,  including  the  days  the  team  was 
loaned  to  a  neighbor.  There  is  less  and 
less  machinery  to  which  horses  can  be 
hooked.  But  these  sleek,  unscarred 
horses  are  a  beautiful  sight  as  they  put 
their  heads  over  the  pasture  fence  and 
gaze  upon  the  tractor  working  toward 
them  up  the  rows! 

Three  tractors,  a  truck,  and  the 
usual  complement  of  tractor  equip¬ 
ment,  which  includes  a  corn  picker  but 
not  a  combine  or  field  chopper,  totals 
to  about  10  times  the  value  of  horses 
and  machinery  of  25  years  ago.  If  mo¬ 
tors  and  other  fixed  items  are  included 
it  may  be  more.  Forty  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  19,  in  a  basement  on  my  father’s 
farm,  I  pitched,  then  hauled  and  spread 
12  loads  of  manure  in  10  hours,  using 
one  of  the  first  manure  spreaders  in 
the  Genesee  Valley.  A  big  day’s  work, 
I  thought. 

Last  August,  two  Hayfields  men  us¬ 
ing  a  front  end  tractor  manure  pitch, 
and  the  other  two  tractors  in  front  of 
spreaders,  loaded  in  a  basement  barn 
and  spread  48  loads  in  8  hours.  They 
operated  equipment  with  a  replace¬ 
ment  value  of  $5,000!  But  they  got  the 
job  done,  which  is  the  point.  The  pro¬ 
duction  in  loads  per  man  was  doubled, 
the  hours  shortened,  the  men  were  less 
tired,  and  the  loads  were  bigger. 

We  cannot  turn  back  from  mechan¬ 
ization,  even  if  we  desired.  This  farm, 
less  mechanized  than  many,  has  49  in¬ 
flated  rubber  tires  on  its  equipment, 
including  truck,  but  excluding  passen¬ 
ger  cars. 

Then.  Alfalfa  kept  a  good  stand  for 
a  longer  period  of  years  than  now,  and 
was  fertilized  only  with  superphos¬ 
phate.  Because  of  diseases  and  unim¬ 
proved  varieties,  oats  were  uncertain 
and  yielded  30  to  60  bushels,  rarely  the 
latter.  Corn  was  grown  only  for  silage, 
was  of  open  pollinated  varieties,  and 
yielded  but  moderately.  Pasture  re¬ 
quirement  was  three  acres  per  cow, 
which  was  too  much  in  spring  and  too 
little  later  on.  Wheat  and  pea  beans 
yielded  less  than  now,  because  of  poor¬ 
er  varieties  and  lower  fertility  of  land. 

Now.  We  grow  straight  alfalfa  only 
on  the  three  fields  where  it  avoids  wet 
feet  and  is  happy;  also  we  plow  it  up 
three  years,  sometimes  four  years 
earlier.  Mixtures  account  for  all  other 
hay,  and  the  general  average  yield  is 
higher  than  ever  before.  The  highlights 
of  cropping  are: 

1.  Grass  Silage.  For  13  years  we’ve  made 
grass  silage,  and  have  now  enlarged 
our  silo  capacity.  More  than  any  other 
thing  or  combination  of  things,  grass 
silage  is  the  key  to  grassland  farming. 
It  has  advantages  which  reach  in  all 
directions,  a  few  of  which  are:  less  de¬ 
struction  of  food  value  than  in  hay, 
greater  palatability,  fewer  weeds  be¬ 
cause  of  earlier  cuttings,  more  and 
earlier  aftermath  grazing,  better  labor 
distribution  with  less  regular  haying  to 
do  later  when  hay  is  too  ripe,  greater 
total  yield  per  acre,  and  a  lessening  of 
cattle  breeding  troubles.  These  add  up 
indirectly  to  more  milk  per  cow  and  per 
farm. 

2.  New  Pastures.  Well  fertilized,  modern 


Two  Peaceful  Revolutions 
On  One  Farm  in  25  Years 


DYNAMITE  NOT  DYNAMIC  I 

No  nation  can  remain  static  and  j 
survive.  But  dynamic  progress  is 
not  made  with  dynamite.  And  that 
dynamite  today  is  the  geometrical 
increase  of  spending  by  our  gov¬ 
ernments — Federal,  state  and  local 
.  .  .  We  are  on  the  last  mile  of 
collectivism  through  governmental 
collection  and  spending  of  fhe  sav¬ 
ings  of  the  people. — Herbert  Hoover. 


pasture  mixtures  promptly  plbWed  up 
for  corn  or  other  row  crops  before  the 
legumes  run  out,  are  themselves  revo¬ 
lutionary.  We  find,  no  need  to  provide 
more  than  on^  acre  of  improved  pas¬ 
ture  per  cow  or  cow  unit;  in  fact  we 
have  a  little  less.  Such  a  favorable  sit¬ 
uation  is  made  possible  by  the  aston¬ 
ishing  production  of  the  pasture  Itself, 
as  well  as  by  early  aftermath  from 
grass  silage  fields,  and  later  aftermath 
on  fields  fx’om  which  have  been  re¬ 
moved  mixed  hay  high  in  legumes.  On 
an  unplowable,  steep  hillside  pasture, 
we  don’t  spend  a  dime. 

3.  Ear  Corn.  When  yield  of  pasture  and 
hay  is  stepped  up,  and  silos  are  filled 
with  grass,  land  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  needed  for  corn  silage  can  re¬ 
duce  the  feed  bill  by  growing  corn  for 
grain.  We  have  grown  ear  corn  for  12 
years.  Grass  silage  let  us  do  it.  In 
drouth  years  like  1949  we  feed  some 
grass  silage  when  pastures  have  been 
slowed,  and  in  fall  refill  the  emptied 
silo  space  with  corn  cut  early  from  the 
grain  corn  fields.  Corn  can  be,  and  is, 
a  two  way  crop.  Our  grain  yields,  on 
the  basis  of  dry  shelled  corn  per  acre 
have  ranged  from  55  to  105  bu. ;  have 
averaged  well  above  65  and  never  failed 
to  lower  feed  bills  and  help  farm  earn¬ 
ings.  Corn  is  now  easy  to  grow  and 
pick.  Open  formula  hybrids,  manure 
and  complete  fertilizer  are  used. 

The  Hand  of  Government 
— The  Seeon«l  Revolution 

Then.  With  an  off-the-farm  job  to 
build  up,  my  supervision  of  the  farm 
in  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties 
was  not  good  enough.  Operating  and 
labor  arrangements  were  not  sound 
and  with  low  prices  I  lost  money.  How¬ 
ever,  in  a  free  market  without  govern¬ 
ment  supports,  as  the  depression  re¬ 
ceded,  the  farm  came  into  the  black 
before  1937.  It  was  done  by  the  good 
old  "sink  or  swim’’  American  process. 
Improved  yields  by  cows  and  crops 
were  a  part  of  it,  based  on  better  bulls, 
rotation,  legumes,  good  use  of  manure 
and  plenty  of  fertilizer.  When  we  grew 
wheat  and  beans  it  was  done  to  fit  the 
farm  rotation  and  our  judgment  of 
markets,  without  government  influence 
or  money. 

Now.  Admittedly  the  farm  does  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  its  first  years  of  running 
in  the  black.  But  in  a  free  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  to  1947,  it  would  have 
done  still  better.  Today  more  than  80% 
of  what  Hayfields  has  to  sell  comes 
under  one  form  or  another  of  govern¬ 
ment  price  and/or  acreage  control.  I 
refer  to  milk,  wheat  and  beans.  Only 
the  surplus  cattle  and  surplus  hay  of 
this  farm  can  be  sold  in  a  free  market 
where  supply  and  demand  set  the  price. 
More  acreage  and  other  controls  seem 
to  be  just  over  the  hill,  including  dry 
beans.  The  federal  government’s  opera¬ 
tions  touch  this  farm  at  almost  every 
point  and  are  inescapable.  We  do  avoid 
one  thing.  Farmers  get  paid  for  per¬ 
forming  profitable  acts  like  applying 
superphosphate,  lime,  potash  and  le¬ 
gume  seeds.  Hayfields  doesn’t  take  this 
money,  which  comes  from  the  same 
governrhent  office  which  applies  con¬ 
trols.  Why?  Because  all  world  history 
shows  that  governrnent  gratuities,  re¬ 
wards  for  compliance,  and  cash  sup¬ 
ports  lead  to  controls,  controls  lead  to 
regimentation,  which  builds  gigantic 
bureaucracy,  and  that  can  open  the 
way  to  dictatorship.  This  statement 
comes  from  one  who  cannot  be  rightly 
accused  of  playing  partisan  politics. 
The  writer  has  for  more  than  25  years 
been  a  member  of  the  party  which  is 
now  in  power. 
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"PniCC^  and 

yanm  yvtcome 


F.  F,  HIFL 

Head,  Depp,  of  Agritwlti/ral  Economics  &  Farm  Management,  Cornell  University 


ARM  prices  have  risen  during 
every  major  war.  They  have 
fallen  afterwards.  The  titne 
at  which  they  have  reached 
a  peak,  during  or  following 
a  war,  has  differed;  so  has  the  extent 
of  the  postwar  decline.  The  general 
pattern,  however,  has  been  the  same — 
rising  prices  during  the  war  and  early 
postwar  period,  followed  by  a  decline. 

We  cannot  expect  a  continuation  of 
war  and  early  postwar  demand  for 
United  States  food  and  fiber.  This  does 
not  mean  there  is  not  a  need  abroad 
for  these  products.  Millions  of  people 
are  hungry  and  poorly  clothed.  But 
how  are  they  going  to  pay  us?  We 
hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  the 
dollar  shortage.  In  plain  English,  this 
means  there  are  lots  of  people  in  other 
countries  who  would  like  to  buy  our 
products  but  who  don’t  have  the  dollars 
to  do  it.  If  other  countries  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  from  us  they  have  got  to 
have  dollars.  They  can  earn  them  or 
borrow  them  or  we  can  give  them 
away. 

If  I  am  straight  in  my  thinking,  we 
can’t  expect  to  solve  our  farm  price 
problem  by  selling  our  surpluses 
abroad.  We  couldn’t  solve  it  that  way 
before  the  war,  and  conditions  are 
more  unfavorable  now  than  they  were 
then  to  such  a  solution.  More  countries 
are  financially  broke,  and  we  will  not 
continue  indefinitely  to  give  dollars 
away  in  large  volume  or  make  loans 
to  other  countries  so  they  can  buy  our 
Xu’oducts.  This  puts  our  production, 
consumption  and  price  problem  right 
back  on  our  national  doorstep  where  it 
was  before  the  war. 


Three  Choices 

Aside  fx’om  monetary,  fiscal  and 
credit  policies  designed  to  stabilize  the 
general  price  level,  which  I  do  not 
think  we  will  try  in  the  near  future, 
we  have  three  alternatives: 

*  1.  We  can  let  supply  and  demand  de¬ 
termine  prices. 

2.  We  can  reduce  production,  as  we 
tried  to  in  the  1930’s,  with  a  view  to 
raising  prices. 

3.  We  can  try  to  figure  out  some  way 
to  eat  up  the  food  and  wear  out  the 
cotton  and  wool  we  are  now  producing. 

We  began  to  abandon  the  idea  of  let¬ 
ting  the  free  play  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  determine  farm  prices  back  in 
the  Hoover  Administration  when  legis¬ 
lation  creating  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
became  law.  Since  then  we  have  had 
20  years,  including  a  major  depression 
and  a  wartime  boom,  during  which  gov¬ 
ernment  has  tried  by  various  means  to 
maintain  farm  prices  at  levels  accept¬ 
able  to  farmers.  Both  major  political 
parties  are  committed  to  this  policy. 
1  do  not  think  wje  are  going  to  change 
it  in  the  near  future.  In  other  words, 
I  do  not  think  supply  and  demand  are 
going  to  be  allowed  free  play  to  deter¬ 
mine  farm  prices  in  the  near  future. 
Government  is  going  to  continue  to 
intervene. 

Cutting  production  to  maintain 
prices,  the  second  alternative,  obviously 
means  a  reduction  in  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk,  meat,  eggs,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  similar  foods.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  a  healthier,  better- 


nourished  population:  Furthermore,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  a  way  to  increase 
prices,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
it  is  always  a  way  to  increase  farm 
incomes.  Income  is  determined  by  pro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  price,  and  a  reduced 
volume  of  production  times  a  higher 
price  may  not  result  in  any  larger  in¬ 
come  than  a  larger  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion  times  a  lower  price. 

Eat  More  Animal  Products 

What  about  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
creasing  consumption?  The  human 
stomach  is  only  so  big,  although  the 
number  of  stom.achs  is  increasing  with 
population.  At  first  glance  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  does  not  look  too 
promising.  However,  as  Ed  Babcock 
and  others  have  pointed  out,  it  takes  a 
lot  ctf  corn  and  roughage  to  produce 
a  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  a  dozen  eggs 
or  a  pound  of  meat.  The  more  we  eat 
of  these  products,  the  easier  it  will  be 
to  keep  our  national  farm  plant  operat¬ 
ing  at  capacity.  Besides,  these  are 
highly  desirable  foods  nutritionally.  A 
program  designed  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  animal  products  would 
help,  therefore,  to  solve  the  so-called 
surplus  problem,  particularly  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  grains  and  forage.  It  would 
also  greatly  improve  our  national  diet. 

Government  programs  raise  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  Northeastern  farmers 
must  I’each  decisions.  These  questions 
need  to  be  .studied  carefully  by  farm¬ 
ers  and  farm  leaders.  After  listening  to 
the  professors,  the  bureaucrats  and 
others,  farmers  should  make  their  own 
independent  judgments  as  to  desirable 
action. 

Count  the  Cost 

Domestically,  as  well  as  internation¬ 
ally,  we  have  been  and  still  are  on  a 
spending  spree.  Government  has  under¬ 
taken  to  provide  more  and  more  serv¬ 
ices,  and  of  course  the  tax  bill  has 
increased  accordingly.  Here  again  the 
question  is  what  services  do  we  want 
government  to  provide  and  what  serv¬ 
ices  do  we  want  to  provide  for  our¬ 
selves.  If  we  want  all  the  services  we 
are  now  getting,  and  more  too,  there 
is  no  use  crabbing  about  the  tax  bill. 
Neither  can  we  expect  the  other  fellow 
to  accept  willingly  a  reduction  in  the 
government  services  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
terested  unless  we  are  willing  to  prune 
those  in  which  we  are  interested. 

What  decisions  and  problems  that 
affect  our  daily  lives  do  we  want  to 
turn  over  to  government  to  make  for 
us,  and  what  ones  do  we  want  to  make 
for  ourselves? 

Decisions  in  this  area  are  not  de¬ 
cisions  which  anyone  else  can  or 
should  try  to  make  for  you.  They  are 
decisions  you  have  to  reach  for  your¬ 
self.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that 
this  question  of  Government  with  a 
capital  “G”  is  before  farmers  of  the 
Northeast  and  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  that  it  is  too  im¬ 
portant  to  let  go  by  default.  The  trend 
in  the  world  is  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
Welfare  State.  Once  accepted.  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  a  capital  “G”  is  likely  to 
be  with  us  permanently. 


WITH  ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Quiet  V-Belt  Mower  has  a  new  vari^speed  drive  with  high 
strength  V-Belt  which  absorbs  shock,  vibration  and  noise. 
Fronf-meunfed  in  full  view  on  either  the  B  or  C  Tractors. 


HYDRAULIC-ACTION 

B  AND  C  TRACTORS 


The  wisest  idea  of  1950  may  be  for  you  to  make  your 
place  a  two-tractor  farm. 

Here  is  a  choice  of  two  tractors  that  will  fit  your  bud¬ 
get.  Either  costs  less  to  own  and  operate  than  horse 
equipment.  Both  have  the  last  word  in  hydraulic  finger¬ 
tip  control .  .  .  with  Quick -Hitch  front -mounted  imple¬ 
ments  priced  lower  than  horse  tools. 

Most  economical  cultivating  tractor  ever  built,  the 
2-row  Allis-Chalmers  Model  C  lets  you  see.  Relax  on  the 
wide  cushion  seat  and  watch  the  rows  ahead,  with  Dual 
Depth  control  gauging  each  gang  depth  accurately  and 
independently. 

The  same  aggressive,  versatile  power  is  yours  at  even 
lower  cost  in  the  standard  type  Model  B,  shown  above 
with  Full-Vision  V-Belt  Mower.  A  wide  line  of  full-vision 
C  or  B  implements  is  available,  all  with  hydraulic  control. 

Your  family  farm  can  hit  pay  dirt,  with  two  tractors 
doing  two  field  or  chore  jobs  simultaneously.  It’s  an  idea 
to  talk  over  with  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer. 


fllllS-CHflLMERS 

■  tractor  division  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  $.  A, 
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JUMBO  PACKAGE 
CUTS  COST 


-  of  KOW-KARE  Conditioning 


Great  news  for  cow  owners!  Just 
when  feed  and  roughage  costs  are 
making  production  and  health- 
maintenance  tough,  new  packag¬ 
ing  and  volume  techniques  now 
deliver  Kow-Kare  benefits  at  a 
THIRD  LESS... down  from  49^ 
to  33jz!  a  pound! 


expense.  Use  the  Drugs,  Iron, 
Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phos¬ 
phorus  and  Vitamin  D  in  this 
famous  formula  to  maintain  a 
replacement  build-up  of  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation.  That’s  the 
common-sense  way  to  vitalize 
expensive  feeds  and  cut  down 
disorders.  Your  dealer  has,  or  will 
quickly  get,  the  new  economy 
size  Kow-Kare.  Start  now  on  the 
good-health  road  to  milk  profits. 

FREE  COW  BOOK— wrf^e  today  for 
new  edition,  24 -page  guidance  in 
treating  common  cow  ailments. 


At  this  new  basis  no  cow  owner 
can  afford  to  leave  cow^  health 
and  vigor  to  chance.  With  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  in  average  condition, 
add  KOW-KARE  tojthe  feed  one 
week  in  each  month.  For  freshen¬ 
ing  cows,  a  full  month  of  condi¬ 
tioning  is  cheap  insurance. 

Whether  the  herd  is  large  or 
small,  ANY  size  of  KOW-KARE 
is  a  fine  investment;  never  an 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 
LYNDONVILLE  1?,  VERMONT 


INC. 


A  SPOONFUL  PACKS  A  WALLOP 
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that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 
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when  calling  on  your  local  dealer. 


Only  in  a  Unadilla  Silo  can  you 
have  the  sure-step,  sure-grip,  door- 
front  ladder.  Only  in  this  famous 
silo  can  you  have  patented  lock- 
dowelling  —  which  knits  the  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned,  full  -  thickness, 
Unadilla  staves  into  a  sturdy  wind- 
proof  structure.  See  your  Unadilla 
dealer  now.  Learn  more  about  the 
favorite  silo  of  the  east.  Manu¬ 
factured  for  over  40  years  by  the 
same  progressive  management. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


.COMfORr^  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
Bearing  Distributors  Co. 

1919  E,  BALTIMORE  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Keep  warm  while  doing  tractor  work!  Get 
a  famous  COVER  that’s  custom- 

fit  for  your  tractor.  Converts  to  a  complete 
cab,  if  desired.  Use  the  Top  in  summer  as 
sun  and  rain  protector.  Back  Panel  &  Top  fit 
any  19i8-J,9-50  CN  Series  COV¬ 

ER.  See  your  dealer  or  write  . . . 


ALL  3  UNITS  MAKE  A  LOW  COST 
HEATED  TRACTOR  CAB . 


Famous 

COVER 
Keeps  You 
Warm 


AN  IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


All  Weather 
Top  Optional 
At  Low  Extra  Cost 


■■  Back  Panel 
Optional  At 
Low  Extra  Cost 


Artificial  Insemination 


ROGRESSIVE  dairy  farmers 
have  always  desired  to  im¬ 
prove  their  herds  through 
breeding.  However,  they  were 
always  handicapped  until  ar¬ 
tificial  breeding  gave  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  breed  constructively  with  a 
minimum  of  risk. 

Herd  sires  known  to  transmit  de¬ 
sirable  herd  characteristics  have  al¬ 
ways  been  scarce.  Most  dairymen  are 
not  equipped  to  handle  large  bulls  with 
a  questionable  temperament.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  two  or  more  bulls  must  be  main¬ 
tained  if  they  are  kept  until  proved  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  inbreeding.  This 
involves  considerable  expense  and  labor 
to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  involved  by 
subjecting  a  herd  to  bulls  of  unknown 
transmitting  abilities  while  awaiting 
proof. 

The  need  for  extending  the  use  of  de¬ 
sirably  proved  sires  led  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  dairy  cattle  artificial  breeding 
in  this  country,  starting  in  New  Jersey 
in  the  spring  of  1938.  In  November  of 
that  same  year  a  cooperative  artificial 
breeding  association  was  established 
with  headquarters  at  Dryden,  New 
York.  Several  more  associations  were 
formed  in  various  sections  of  the  state 
in  rapid  succession.  The  establishment 
of  numerous  sire  studs  presented  many 
problems,  chief  of  which  was  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  outstanding  sires, 
enough  of  which  were  not  available. 
This  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Central  Cooperative,  with  local  affili¬ 
ates.  Sires  were  to  be  kept  at  the 
Central  and  the  semen  shipped  to  the 
locals.  This  decreased  the  number  of 
sires  necessary  to  fulfill  the  needs  by 
using  a  higher  proportion  of  the  semen 
produced,  thus  allowing  for  even 
greater  selection  in  the  purchase  of 
high  quality  bulls. 

The  success  of  artificial  breeding  in 
New  York  State  is  well  reflected  in 
the  phenomenal  growth  that  has  been 


made.  At  the  time  that  the  Central  Co¬ 
operative  known  as  the  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc., 
was  organized,  less  than  one  thousand 
cows  had  been  inseminated  artificially. 
In  1948  nearly  30,000  dairymen  bred 
more  than  150,000  cows  artificially, 
thus  clearly  demonstrating  the  rapid 
rise  of  artificial  insemination  during 
the  past  decade. 

Many  artificially  sired  cows  are  now 
milking.  A  few  do  not  come  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations  but  the  vast  majority  are 
good  producers.  As  expected,  the  big¬ 
gest  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
average  producing  herds,  but  high  pro¬ 
ducing  herds  have  also  been  improved 
and  maintained  by  means  of  artificial 
breeding. 

Artificial  breeding  has  served  an  im¬ 
portant  purpose  during  the  past  ten 
years  by  introducing  desirable  dairy 
herd  characteristics  that  have  proved 
their  worth  through  increased  produc¬ 
tion  in  thousands  of  herds.  Much  of 
the  gamble  has  been  taken  out  of 
dairying.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  for 
a  dairyman  to  subject  his  entire  herd 
to  one  young  bull  and  later  find  that 
the  daughters  of  the  bull  may  be  of 
inferior  quality.  One  of  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  breeding  artificially  is  the 
feeling  of  security.  A  dairyman  breed¬ 
ing  artificially  with  many  sires  is  not 
putting  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket.  He 
can  be  assured  of  a  satisfactory  pro¬ 
duction  year  after  year  without  feeling 
the  terrific  ups  and  downs  that  have 
been  experienced  by  most  dairymen  in 
the  past  when  breeding  naturally  to 
their  own  bulls. 

Dairy  cattle  artificial  insemination 
has  made  an  exceptionally  rapid 
growth  since  its  introduction  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis  in  this  country.  Because 
of  its  numerous  advantages,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  even  greater  growth  in 
the  future. — Maurice  Johnson. 


CONTROLLllVG  UCE  ON  CATTLE 


Lice  on  cattle  are  a  common  oc¬ 
currence.  They  are  particularly 
numerous  and  injurious  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  coat  becomes 
thick  and  long  and  the  skin  is  rela¬ 
tively  dry  of  oil. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  lice  which  in¬ 
fest  cattle.  These  are  referred  to  as 
the  cattle  chewing  louse  and  cattle 
bloodsucking  lice. 

Chewing  Louse — The  chewing  louse 
is  yellowish  white  with  a  reddish  head 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  little  red 
louse.  The  mature  lice  are  about  1/12 
of  an  inch  long.  The  white  eggs  hatch 
within  a  week  after  laying  and  in 
about  two  weeks  the  females  begin  lay¬ 
ing  eggs  for  a  new  generation. 

Bloodsucking  Lice  —  The  bloodsuck¬ 
ing  lice,  bluish  in  color,  cause  greater 
irritation  to  cattle  because  they  pierce 
the  skin  to  suck  the  blood.  There  are 
three : 

The  long-nosed  cattle  louse,  usually 
more  prevalent  on  young  animals,  is 
slender  and  about  1/10  of  an  inch  long. 
Its  eggs  are  nearly  black. 

The  short-nosed  cattle  louse  is  the 
largest,  about  1/8  of  an  inch  long  and 
much  broader  than  the  long-nosed 
louse.  It  is  more  common  on  mature 
cattle.  Its  eggs  are  white. 

The  third  species  resembles,  some¬ 
what,  the  short-nosed  louse,  but  is 
about  half  as  large  with  a  shorter  head 
and  more  rounded  in  front.  The  eggs  of 
this  species  are  yellowish.  The  eggs  of 
all  three  hatch  in  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  and  the  females  begin  to  lay 


eggs  for  a  new  generation  when  about 
two  weeks  old. 

Both  the  chewing  and  bloodsucking 
lice  may  be  controlled  oru,  cattle  by  a 
thorough  application  of  a  good  louse 
powder.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  infested  areas  and  around  the 
head,  neck,  withers,  shoulders,  along 
the  back,  the  base  of  the  tail  and  be¬ 
tween  the  thighs.  A  good  procedure  is 
to  rub  the  hair  the  wrong  way  and 
sprinkle  the  louse  powder  immediately 
after  so  that  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  lice  and  skin.  About  5  or  6  ounces 
will  be  necessary  for  a  mature  cow.  A 
second  application  will  be  necessary  14 
days  later  to  kill  newly  hatched  lice. 

DDT  is  no  longer  recommended  for 
use  on  dairy  animals  or  animals  being 
finished  for  slaughter.  The  Northeast 
State  Colleges  recommend  the  use  of 
a  powder  containing  1/2%  rotenone. 


|G*0R  fifty  years  we  have  heard 
^  a  good  bit  about  the  dangers 
of  big  business.  The  time  has  come 
to  apply  similar  criticism  to  big 
government.  .  .  .  The  average  man 
could  study  diligently  fifty-four 
hours  a  week,  week  after  week, 
and  still  be  unable  to  attain  a 
mastery  of  the  questions  currently 
debated  in  Congress.  No  Congress¬ 
man  can  do  it,  and  the  wonder  is 
that,  as  a  body.  Congress  performs 
as  well  as  it  does." 

— Dr.  Harold  W.  Dodds, 

President,  Princeton  University 
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The  four  Earls,  who  run  an  $80,000  farm  business,  inspect  one  of  the  roosters  on 
their  200-acre  farm.  From  left  to  right,  Don  works  in  the  hatchery,  Herbert  manages 
the  poultry,  J.  Stanley,  the  father,  manages  the  dairy,  and  Jim  works  with  his  father 

in  the  dairy  and  lumber  mill. 


Kilowatt  Helpers  Get 
Farm  Work  Done 

By  CHESTER  DALRYMPLE 


OT  TOO  many  people  know 
what  a  kilowatt  hout  is,  but 
J.  Stanley  Earl  of  Unadilla, 
N.  Y.,  finds  they  are  the 
best  help  he  has  on  his  200 
acre  farm.  In  the  dairy  and  poultry 
plants,  where  with  five  incubators  the 
Earls  produced  110,000  chicks  and 
5,000  poults  this  year,  a  peak  load  of 
27,300  kilowatt  hours  were  used  last 
March. 

Earl  has  been  a  top-notch  dairyman 
since  1921  in  Otsego  county,  and  was 
recently  reelected  as  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Artificial  Breeders 
Cooperative  for  the  fourth  time.  Since 
1941  when  his  son  Herbert  talked  him 
into  going  into  the  poultry  business, 
the  farm  has  become  an  $80,000  enter¬ 
prise,  and  Earl’s  chicks  have  become 
known  across  the  Northeast. 

When  J.  Stanley  Earl  bought  the 
farm  in  1925,  there  were  only  a  dozen 
cows  on  the  165  acres.  Now  he  has 
built  the  herd  up  to  46,  mostly  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins.  One  son,  Jim,  helps 
with*  the  dairy  end  of  the  business.  Be¬ 
sides  handling  their  own  herd,  Jim  and 
his  father  do  outside  silo  filling,  which, 
they  figure  paid  for  the  new  forage 
equipment  in  one  year,  ^hey  also  find 
time  to  run  their  own  sawmill,  where 
they  average  200,000  feet  of  custom 
lumber  a  year. 

To  ease  the  dairy  work,  the  Earls 
invested  in  a  gutter  cleaner.  It  cost 
$2,000,  but  they  figured  it  was  worth 
it  to  have  a  cleaner  they  could  depend 
on.  It  has  also  cut  a  30-minute  chore 
for  two  men  to  10  m.inutes  for  one 
man,  without  any  backache.  At  a  run¬ 


ning  cost  of  50  cents  a  month,  the  time 
and  money  saved  quickly  add  up  in  a 
year. 

Herbert  manages  all  the  poultry, 
and  also  the  dairy  when  his  father  is 
away.  Herbert  and  his  father  have  an 
agreement  by  which  Herbert  supplies 
all  the  birds  and  equipment,  and  his 
father  the  land  and  buildings.  They 
began  in  1941  with  two  brooder  houses 
and  250  chicks,  and  have  increased 
since  to  a  laying  flock  of  3,400  birds. 
In  1947  they  bought  out  the  Shubert 
poultry  farm  and  went  into  the  hatch¬ 
ing  business.  At  present  they  sell  baby 
chicks,  turkey  poults,  eggs,  dressed 
poultry,  and  turkeys.  They  raise  10,000 
chicks  and  150  turkeys  of  their  own. 
By  injecting  caponizing  hormone  pel¬ 
lets,  their  cockerels  reach  three  and 
one-half  pounds  by  10  weeks. 

Another  brother,  Don,  helps  Herbert 
in  the  hatchery,  with  two  more  hired 
men  for  the  range  and  laying  house. 
With  such  volume  production,  the 
Earls  try  to  make  the  farm  operation 
as  automatic  as  possible.  Automatic 
watering,  for  instance,  eliminating 
many  hours  of  labor.  They  use  a  float 
type  drinker  with  heating  cable  wound 
along  the  pipe  right  into  the  drinker, 
thus  removing  any  chance  of  the 
water’s  freezing.  Other  insurance 
against  electricity  breakdowns  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  15  kilowatt  standby  gener¬ 
ator. 

In  the  past  year,  they’ve  rented  the 
farm  next  door  and  raised  3,500  Leg¬ 
horns.  In  that  barn  they  installed  a 
14-inch  fan  on  the  ground  floor  with 
ducts  to  the  other  two  floors.  By  using 
dampers  in  the  ducts,  they  can  select 
which  of  the  pens  they  want  to  draw 
air  from.  This  system  controls  the 
moisture  in  the  whole  building  and 
keeps  the  litter  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  before  the  fan  system  was 
installed. 

At  present  the  Earls  have  to  depend 
on  certain  outside  farmers  for  some  of 
their  hatching  eggs.  Herbert  hopes 
they  will  have  a  new  hatchery  soon, 
besides  producing  their  own  hatching 
eggs.  They  are  developing  their  own 
strain  and  have  eight  pedigree  pens 
from  which  their  own  chicks  come. 
They  also  trap-nest  300  birds  each. 

Family  farms  like  the  Earls’  are  rat¬ 
ed  tops  in  their  communities,  and  the 
farmers,  if  you  talked  with  them, 
would  probably  agree  that  farming  as 
they  do  it  today  would  be  impossible 
without  electricity. 


For  water  in  large  quantities  at  low  cost— 

GOULDS  New  Irrigation  Pump 

Goulds  new  irrigation  pump  is  sim])Ie,  com|)act  aii<i  rugged.  It 
is  a  good  pump  lor  irrigation  and  general  service  lor  three 
reasons: 

1.  It  is  designed  to  deliver  Iiigli  water  output  with  low  power 
consumption. 

2.  It  is  built  to 'give  reliable  service  for  a  bnig-liine. 

3.  Its  price  is  surprisingly  low  for  a  quality  built  pump. 

Goidds  Fig.  3169  is  built  in  three  sizes  for  both  niolor  and  belt  drives. 
Capacities  range  from  175  to  1100  G.P.M.  with  beads  up  to  180  ft. 

Write  jor  Bulletin  720.4  for  complete  data. 


ds 


PUMPS  INC. 


Seneca  Falls 

New  York 


rrees  don’t  grow 
as  rapidly  as  corn 
or  wheal  -  ami  they  are 
not  liarvesled  as  often. 
But  timber  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  crop  -  -a  crop  that 
will  turn  idle  acres  into 
productive  acres. 

Protect  your  timber 
from  fire  .  and  cut  it 
conservatively. 


MECHANICVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


TIMBER 

IS  A  CROP 
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FARM  SEED 

^  Senwcc 


GLADLY 

GIVES 

YOU 


CONSULTATION  and 
ADVICE  on  all  FARM 
SEED  PROBLEMS 


NO  PURCHASE  REQUIRED! 

GROWMORE  service  is  CONTINUOUS,  Personal 
Service  —  before  planting,  during  growing  season 
and  at  horvest  time.  If  you  have  ANY  seed  prob¬ 
lem  feel  free  to  call  on  us  and  we'll  do  our  best 
to  assist  you.  We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  im¬ 
proved  and  belter  varieties  of  spring  and  winter 
grains,  grass  seed,  forage  crops  and  Hybrid  corn. 
GROWMORE  selected  and  adapted  seeds  are  the 
best,  hardy  Northern  grown,  approved,  recom¬ 
mended  varieties  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

BETTER  CROPS,  BIGGER  YIELDS 
Always  Assured,,, 


Tes1%d!  Tried!  True!  Inspected! 

Certified  FARM  SEEDS 


“You’ll  Like  Them” 

The  Choice  Of  Progressive  Farmers  SINCE  1895 

See  Your  Local  Growmore  Representative  Or  WRITE  DEP’T  A“49 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N,  Y. 


RAISE  HAMSTERS 

(lie  new  wonder  animals  truiii 
Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Oeligtitful  oets.  Everyone  wants 
them.  Lalioratories  need  thou¬ 
sands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
nywhei  e.  Profltable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Send  name  and  address  toi 
big.  free  picture  uook. 

GULF  MAM'^TERT 

1603  BASIL  ST.,  MOBILE.  ALA. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


YALUABLE.24  Page  BOOKLET!  i 


Contains  many  answers  to  causes  and  treat¬ 
ments  of  livestock  sickness  .  .  .  will  help 
you  maintain  a  healthier  more  productive 
herd.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


GiveHERD-TONIK 

For  Rundown  Cows. 
Forced  milk  production 
tends  to  run-down  a 
certain  percentage  of  a 
herd  —  especially  when 
confined  or  when  vital 
trace-elements  are 
lacking  in  soil  or  feed. 
Herd-Tonik  contains 
these  elements  as  well 
as  plant  drugs  .  .  .  helps  to  pep-up  cows 
and  maintain  normal  milk  flow. 

Give  LAXOTONE 

For  Sick  Cows.  Loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  or  refusal  to  eat  usually 
means  a  cow  is  suffering  from 
constipation.  LAXOTONE, 
given  dry  on  the  tongue, 
helps  to  relieve  this  condition. 


ORDIR 

FROM 

YOUR 

DEALER  OR 

DIRECT 

IF  NO 

DIALER 

AVAILABLE. 

Ask  Akoc'f  Ouf  Pfatfitel  Hom»  Veletlnary 
Cnvtte  — »  IS  tompleta  lessons  by  mefl. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 

GSAND  AVENUE  •  WAUKESHA,  WISCONSIN 


Silos  may  look  as  like  as  peas  in  a 
pod  —  but  there  is  a  difference.  It 
isn’t  easy  to  pick  the  one  that’s  the 
most  profitable  investment  for  your 
farm. 

Craine’s  the  name  that  makes  your 
choice  easier.  Craine  silos  are  made 
in  the  four  proven  types  (of  wood 
and  tile) — and  there’s  a  Craine  that’s 
right  for  you.  No  matter  what  your 
location,  feeding  problem  and  bank 
account,  there’s  a  dependable  Craine 
silo  that’s  your  best  feeding  invest¬ 
ment. 

Send  us  details  on  your  silo  needs. 
We’ll  help  you  choose  your  perfect 
silo  —  by  giving  you  all  the  facts, 
without  obligation.  Easy  terms. 


Craine,  Inc.,  1219  Pine  Sit.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


KOROK 


New  York  Farm  Bureau  Opposes 
’’Haudouls”  at  Syracuse  Meetiug 


nN  HIS  REPORT  as  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  Syracuse,  Warren 
A.  Hawley  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  reminded 
farmers  that  they  must  decide  whether 
we  will  have  an  independent  agricul¬ 
ture  or  whether  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
government  control.  He  repeated  his 
belief  that  high  support  prices  and  sub¬ 
sidies,  like  those  proposed  by  Secretary 
Brannan,  will  inevitably  lead  to  gov¬ 
ernment  control. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  joint 
meetings  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  Home 
Bureau,  and  4-H  Federations  was  the 
banquet  on  Monday  evening,  November 
14.  The  first  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Lieutenant  Governor  Joe  Hanley. 
Speaking  on  the  subject  _  “What  is 
Right  with  America,”  Mr.  Hanley  told 
a  capacity  audience  of  farm  women, 
men,  boys  and  girls  that  he  was  thor¬ 
oughly  fed  up  with  the  constant  tirades 
of  criticism  of  our  government  and 
nation. 

Protect  Liberty 

Referring  specifically  to  free  speech, 
Mr.  Hanley  emphasized  his  belief  that 
the  constitution  was  never  intended  to 
be  an  instrument  of  self-destruction 
and,  therefore,  that  citizens  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  protect  liberty  and  to 
curb  the  activities  of  those  who  are 
bent  on  destruction  of  our  government. 
Liberal  applause  indicated  agreement 
by  his  listeners. 

Rivalling  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
interest  was  a  speech  by  Rodney  Sellen 
of  Cortland,  a  young  man  with  a  4-H 
Club  history  who  spent  the  summer 
as  an  exchange  delegate  in  Sweden. 
While  there,  he  lived  with  Swedish 
families  and  climaxed  his  observations 
with  a  plea  for  understanding  and 
brotherhood  between  citizens  of  all  na¬ 
tions. 

Ed  Foster,  who  has  been  General 
Secretary  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  for  20  years,  was  given  a  surprise 
at  the  banquet.  He  was  called  to  the 
speaker’s  table  where  President  War¬ 
ren  Hawley  handed  him  a  plaque  ex¬ 
pressing  appreciation  for  his  long  years 
of  service  to  farmers. 

Subsidies  Opposed 

Someone  has  said  that  resolutions 
passed  at  a  farm  meeting  are  the  least 
important  activity  because  too  often 
nothing  is  done  about  putting  these 
resolutions  into  practice.  However,  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  indicate  trends  which  are 
vitally  important. 

The  resolution  which  received  the 
most  publicity  was  a  definite  statement 
to  the  eifect  that  support  prices  at  high 
levels  can  be  justified  only  in  time  of 
emergency  to  insure  adequate  produc¬ 
tion  of  food.  The  resolution  went  on  to 
say  that  government  control  of  farming 
must  be  avoided,  and  that  support 
prices  and  subsidies  are  dangerous  and 
should  be  used  with  great  discretion. 
Other  resolutions  included: 

A  request  that  the  State  approve  mov¬ 
ing  of  farm  vehicles  up  to  13  feet  in 
width  on  public  highways  during  daylight 
hours. 

Asking  a  State  10-year  plan  for  improv¬ 
ing  town  and  county  highways. 

Calling  for  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Security  Act  to  extend  old-age  and  sur¬ 
vivor’s  insurance  to  farmers  and  farm 
workers. 

Criticizing  the  trend  toward  socialized 
medicine. 

Asking  for  continued  appropriations  for 
rabies  control,  including  indemnities  on 
cattle  which  die  as  result  of  rabies. 

Officers 

Each  of  the  thi'ee  federations  elected 
officers.  Warren  Hawley,  Batavia,  was 
re-elected  Farm  Bureau  President,  and 


Don  Wickham,  Hector,  was  re-elected 
vice-president.  Other  officers  named 
were  Marion  Johnson,  Williamson, 
treasurer;  Ed  Foster,  Ithaca,  general 
secretary,  and  C.  K.  Bullock,  Ithaca, 
associate  secretary. 

Elected  to  the  term  of  3  years  as 
directors  were  Don  Wickham,  Hector; 
Jacob  Pratt,  Schaghticoke,  and  Newell 
Hutchinson,  De  Peyster.  Named  as  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  annual  meeting  of  AFBF 
at  Chicago  were  Hawley,  Wickham, 
.Johnson,  Hutchinson  and  directors 
Harold  Cowles  of  Ashville,  J.  Stanley 
Earl  of  Unadilla  and  Stuart  Child  of 
Malone. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Reid  of  Salem  was  elected 
president  of  the  Home  Bureau  group 
to  succeed  Mrs.  Lynn  Perkins  of  Lake 
Luzerne.  Other  officers  were  elected  as 
follows;  Mrs.  Homer  Day,  Oxford, 
first  vice-president;  Mrs.  Blanche  Kel¬ 
sey,  Buffalo,  second  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Frances  Todd,  West  Danby, 
treasurer. 

Scbolarsbip  Fund 

Delegates  to  the  Home  Bureau  meet¬ 
ing  were  told  that  a  scholarship  fund  of 
over  36,000  was  collected  during  the 
past  year  chiefly  from  dime  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Home  Bureau  members.  The 
fund  will  be  called  “The  Cora  L.  Tyler 
Scholarship  Fund”  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Tyler  who  was  sixth  Federation  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  4-H  Federation  re-elected  Ken¬ 
neth  Stone  of  Clyde,  president.  The 
following  officers  were  also  elected : 
Miss  Kathryn  Fasula,  Rotterdam,  vice- 
president;  Rhodell  Stanton,  Albany, 
executive  secretary,  and  James  McDuff, 
Schenevus,  treasurer. 

Over  twelve  hundred  delegates  at¬ 
tended  the  three-day  meetings,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  were  in  attendance 
at  the  annual  joint  banquet. 

—  a.a.  — 

STROBECK  HERD 
WIXS  HONOR 

A  Progressive  Breeder’s  Plaque  and 
Certificate  have  been  awarded  to  Ernest 
C.  Strobeck,  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Only  153  Holstein  breeding  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  nation  have  received 
this  honor,  and  Mr.  Strobeck  is  the  14th 
in  New  York  to  qualify.  The  Progres¬ 
sive  Breeder’s  .^ward  is  the  highest 
honor  given  to  members  of  the  national 
Holstein  association  and  it  is  given  in 
recognition  of  a  well-balanced  herd  im¬ 
provement  program  developed  over  a 
period  of  years. 

The  last  production  test  of  the  Stro¬ 
beck  herd  in  the  Herd  Improvement 
Registry  program  was  completed  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1949,  with  the  17-cow  herd 
averaging  471  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
12,846  pounds  of  milk  in  310  days  on 
2  milkings  daily. 

The  herd  also  scored  82.8  for  type. 

The  current  award  is  based  on  a  herd 
of  32  animals  of  which  20  have  fresh¬ 
ened.  Eighteen  of  these  20  are  home¬ 
bred  animals,  that  is,  born  and  de¬ 
veloped  at  Mr.  Strobeck’s  farm. 

The  purpose  of  the  Progressive 
Breeder’s  Registry  is  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  breed  improvement  and  to 
give  recognition  to  those  herd  mana¬ 
gers  and  owners  whose  practices  in 
Holstein  breeding  have  met  the  high 
standards  set  by  the  national  Holstein 
association. 


"The  payment  ©f  subsidies  is  the 
fsundatien  ef  the  welfare  statej 
and  the  welfare  state  is  the  fsund= 
etion  of  socialism-" 

— Russell  J.  Clincky^ 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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the  GOVERNMENT? 

B/  EARL  BUNTING 

Managing  Director,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 


OUR  free  nation  was  not  created 
without  man-sized  material  to  go 
into  it.  Men  learned  self-government — 
learned  to  lead  —  in  their  own  self- 
governing  communities.  It  was  out  of 
these  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient,  responsible 
and  responsive,  in¬ 
dividual  units  that 
our  national  free¬ 
dom  was  built.  1 
know  of  no  other 
way  that  it  can  ever 
be  preserved. 

Too  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  want  their  gov- 
ernVnent  to  build 
homes  for  them,  pay 
their  doctor  and  hospital  bills,  and  gen¬ 
erally  guarantee  their  needs  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Some  Americans 
want  the  government  to  lower  prices  of 
the  things  they  buy;  others  want  the 
government  to  raise  prices  of  the  things 
they  sell.  Too  many  Americans  want 
the  government  to  fix  the  wages  and 
hours  of  all  employees,  and  to  provide 
for  those  who  don’t  like  the  kind  of 
employment  they  can  obtain. 

In  brief,  many  people  want  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  support  them  with  funds 
obtained  by  taxing  away  the  liveli¬ 
hood  and  opportunities  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Americans  who  prefer  to  earn 
their  own  living  and  lead  their  own 
lives. 

Every  good  citizen  is  in  favor  of 
prosperity,  security,  public  health,  good 
housing,  and  plenty  of  job  opportuni¬ 
ties.  But  it  is  the  citizens — not  their 
government — who  create  .  .  .  who  pro¬ 
duce  .  .  .  who  earn  .  .  .  these  most  de¬ 
sirable  things.  ^  < 


Thoughtful  Americans  are  opposed 
to  promises  that  government  will  pro¬ 
vide  these  things  for  everyone.  They 
are  opposed  to  such  promises  because 
they  are  false — because  they  cannot 
be  kept — because  government  is  a  con¬ 
sumer,  not  a  producer. 

Taxes  that  confiscate  incentives  also 
confiscate  the  American  peoples’  means 
to  prosper  and  build  security. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  gov¬ 
ernment  can  always  borrow  money. 
These  economic  assassins  pretend  that 
government  can  go  on  borrowing  and 
printing  money  indefinitely,  without 
ever  reaching  the  same  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing  that  individuals  reach  when  they 
iiorrow  far  beyond  their  capacity  to  pay. 

If  the  govei'nment  supports  every¬ 
body,  then  who  will  support  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ?  Big  government  has  defi¬ 
nitely  bulged  over  into  the  economic 
life  of  this  nation. 

And  I  think  that  the  public  interest 
— the  effective  defense  of  the  American 
people’s  freedom  where  it  is  most 
threatened  today —  will  be  best  served 
by  forthright,  businesslike  leadership  in 
civic  affairs  where  people  live.  Every 
citizen  shares  this  responsibility  with 
the  individual  businessman.  There  is 
no  monopoly  on  civic  leadership.  True, 
effective,  American  leadership  is  not 
and  never  was  passive 

What  true  liberals  onCe  achieved, 
true  liberals  are  fighting  to  conserve 
today.  And  the  freedom  which  was 
once  wrested  from  the  tyranny  of 
kings,  is  now  in  England  and  else¬ 
where  tyrannized  and  taxed  within  an 
inch  of  its  life  by  a  new  socialized 
force  of  reaction  disguised  as  the 
“welfare  state.” 


Public  Handouts  Pleasant  But  Dangerous 

By  JAMES  A.  McCONNELL 

General  Manager,  G.L.F. 


The  AMERICAN  farmer  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half  has  been  one  of 
the  truly  free  men  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  as  such  that  he  has  become  the  most 
efficient  producer  of  food  and  fiber  in 
all  history. 

Our  farm  tradition  is  one  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  of  individualism,  of  unshack¬ 
led  personal  and  intellectual  vigor. 
This  is  not  a  heritage  easily  come  by, 
nor  one  to  be  lightly  tossed  away  un¬ 
der  the  inspiration  of  some  smart  par¬ 
tisan  of  totalitarian  government. 

A  wonderful  measure  of  iiidividual 
liberty  and  of  the  personal  dignity 
that  goes  with  it  have  been  attained  in 
this  country.  They  represent  the  fruits 
of  centuries  of  struggle  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers  against  despotic  systems.  We 
would  do  well  to  think  long  and  hard 
before  we  yield  an  inch  of  this  hard- 
won  achievement. 

This  is  the  social  stake:  The  moment 
we  allow  government  to  put  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system  under  full  bureaucratic 
control,  that  moment  we  turn  back  th^ 
clock  of  progress  within  our  society. 
The  drift  toward  statism  is  an  easy 
road,  a  pleasant  one  in  the  early 
stages  of  public  handouts  and  prom¬ 
ises.  And  as  surely  as  we  follow  it,  our 
children’s  children  will  be  serfs  of  the 
State. 

Farmers  can  tolerate  minor  distor¬ 
tions  of  the  free  economy  and  live  with 
them.  Moderate  prices  supports  which 
operate  as  stop-loss  insurance  during 
abnormal  readjustment  periods  —  as 
after  a  great  war — may  even  steady 
the  ship  and  be  helpful.  But  if  regi¬ 


mentation  were  fastened  upon  us  as  a 
permanent  system,  it  would  be  intol¬ 
erable.  If  we  are  to  have  price  sup¬ 
ports,  they  should  be  flej^ible  and  mod¬ 
erate.  They  must  not  be  made  the  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  system  of  controlled  produc¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  stepping-stone  ^to  des¬ 
potism. 

—  A,A.  — 

PRINCE  OR  PAUPER? 

MERICAN  greatness  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  traditional  American 
willingness  to  work  applied  to  the  re¬ 
sources  we  have. 

Our  foundation  of  a  strong  economy 
is  threatened  by  the  new  philosophy, 
held  by  many  individuals  and  economic 
groups  in  our  country,  that  they  will 
prosper  most  through  a  policy  of  re¬ 
stricted  output.  This  type  of  reasoning 
may  sometimes  be  valid  for  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  or  for  a  few  industries,  but 
when  it  becomes  general  the  inevitable 
result  must  be  a  lowered  standard  of 
living  for  everyone. 

If  we  would  have  more,  we  must 
produce  more.  There  is  no  other  short 
cut  to  added  luxury,  leisure,  or  con¬ 
veniences. 

As  large  segments  of  our  people  join 
the  quest  for  security  by  turning  to 
government  guarantees,  supports,  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  the  like,  we  must  exercise 
eternal  vigilance  that  we  do  not  sur¬ 
render  our  vital  freedoms  in  America. 
Sometimes  the  price  of  security  comes 
pretty  high. — Bp  Dr.  Earle  L.  Butz, 
Head  Purdue  University  Ayr.  Econ. 
Dept. 


A  CENTURY  OF  EXPERIENCE... 


TODAY’S 

FINEST 


Goulds  pumps  are  farm  favorites  the 
world  over — arid  there’s  good  reason. 
Goulds  modern  line  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  especially  for  farm  service — by  the 
world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  pumps 
exclusively  . . .  through  more  than  100 
years  of  engineering  experience. 


PUMPS! 


Dual-service 

Jel-O-Matic 


Tankless 
Balanced- 
Flow  Jet 


FOR 

EVERY 

FARM 

AND 

HOME 

NEED 


That’s  why — no  matter  how  much  or 
what  sort  of  running  water  you  need 
— there’s  a  Goulds  that  \ViIl  do  the  jofe 
best.  Your  water  service  can  be  as  in¬ 
expensive,  trouble-free  and  profitable 
as  you’ve  hoped,  w'hen  it’s  supplied  by 
a  dependable  Goulds  water  system. 

Write  us  your  water  needs.  We’ll  help 
you  select  the  Goulds  that’s  the  most 
profitable  investment  for  your  farm. 


Goulds  Pumps  Inc.,  Dept.  U-1,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GOULDS  WATER  SYSTEMS 


ENDICOn  JOHNSON 

has  led  the  field  in 

SHOE  VALVES 

for  over  half  a  century 

BUY 

ENDICOTT  JOHNSON 

SHOES 

at  your  nearest 

Endicott  Johnson  Dealer 

or  retail  store 


(634)  30 
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IN  1929  federal  spending  amounted  to  less  than  two  thirds  of 
the  personal  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  California.  By  1947, 
federal  expenditures  were  approximately  equal  to  the  total  per¬ 
sonal  income  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  California,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colo¬ 
rado,  New  Mexico,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  about  four  fifths  of  Texas. 

Federal  expenditures  amounted  to  S121  per  family  in  1929, 
$250  in  1938,  and  about  $984  in  1948. 

Bcmcmhcr  that  these  figures  represent  the  spending  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  go\cn!meiit  only.  When  stale  and  local  government  spending 
is  added,  the  total  amounts  to  some  30  per  cent  of  our  national 
income.  In  other  words,  the  American  people  devote  nearly  one 
third  of  their  working  time  and  elTorl  to  supporting  their  various 
governments. 


NEEDED! 


INDUSTRY,  PRUDENCE, 
SELF-DISCIPLINE 


Editor’s  note:  Following  is  a  part  of 
the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Edwin  G. 
Nourse  at  the  time  of  his  resignation 
as  chairman  of  the  President’s  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

ITH  OUR  traditions,  our 
training,  and  our  resourc¬ 
es,  the  march  of  economic 
progress  from  here  on 
should  be  even  greater — 
much  greater — than  the  quite  credit¬ 
able  record  of  the  past.  But  that  does 
not  mean  an  easy  life  for  a  generation 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  its  mouth. 
No,  it  underlines  a  tremendous  res¬ 
ponsibility.  Those  dreams  of  progress' 
will  go  a-glimmering  unless  they  are 
intelligently  and  diligently  brought  to 
pass. 

“As  an  economist,  I  do  not  see  stan¬ 
dards  of  life  being  raised  adequately 
out  of  enlarged  production  when  a 
great  labor  organization  sees  the  cur-i 
rent  situation  as  ‘the  occasion  for  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  work’  (to  35 
or  30)  lest  the  productivity  of  the  labor 
force  exceed  the  power  of  the  market 
to  absorb  the  total  production  under 
prevailing  and  impending  conditions; 
or  when  the  czar  of  coal  orders  a  3- 
day  week  (21  hours)  with  full  pay  for 
a  redundant  labor  force  and  when  pen¬ 
sions  at  60  are  demanded  for  a  popula¬ 
tion  steadily  becoming  longer  lived. 

“I  am  filled  with  apprehension,  too. 


when  I  look  to  Management  and  see  it 
choosing  the  costs  of  banked  fires  and 
the  demoralization  of  the  delicate  ad¬ 
justments  of  supply  lines  and  distribu¬ 
tion  patterns  rather  than  capitalistic- 
ally  venturesome  re-examination  of 
their  practices  of  accounting  and  their 
theories  of  price-making. 

“I  am-  uneasy  when  I  see  farmers 
demanding  stimulative  prices  whilst 
government  accumulates  gigantic  sur¬ 
plus  holdings,  pays  subsidies  out  of  fed¬ 
eral  deficits,  and  imposes  production 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 

“I  am  not  happy  either  when  I  see 
government  slipping  back  into  deficits 
as  a  way  of  life  in  a  period  when  pro¬ 
duction  and  employment  are  high,  in¬ 
stead  of  putting  its  fiscal  house  in  or¬ 
der  and  husbanding  reserves  to  support 
the  eepnomy  if  less  prosperous  times 
overtake  us. 

“In  sum,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
march  of  economic  progress,  we  must, 
individually  and  as  groups,  in  private 
business  and  in  politics,  display  indus¬ 
try,  prudence,  and  self-discipline,  and 
recognize  that  we  can’t  get  more  out 
of  the  economic  system  than  we  put  in. 
that  collective  bargaining  in  good  faith 
and  on  solid  facts  is  the  road  to  a 
workable  distribution  of  total  product, 
and  that  monetary  and  fiscal  tricks 
have  no  power  of  magic  but  are  a  slip¬ 
pery  road  to  misery.’’ 


PAY  DAY  FOR  JONES 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 


“True.  One  socialistic  project  after 
another.  This  new  housing  law  is  a 
sample — 810,000  new  houses  to  be  built 
— financed  with  taxpayers’  money. 
Will  cost  ten  to  twenty  billions,  no¬ 
body  can  figure  how  much.  Same  idea 
I  mentioned — theory  that  government 
can  support  the  people,  instead  of  the 
other  way  around.  Takes  some  tall 
taxes  out  of  us  little  fellows  to  play 
that  kind  of  game. 

We  Do  the  Payiug 

“The  politicians  kid  us  along  by  pil¬ 
ing  taxes  on  the  corporations,”  Smith 
went  on.  “The  corporations  don’t  really 
pay  those  high  taxes,  they  just  serve 
as  tax  collectors.  The  fact  is  that  we 
working  folks  pay  virtually  every  one 
of  those  corporation  taxes.  All  these 
high  charges  levied  on  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  processors  and  distributors 
actually  come  right  out  of  you  and  me. 
They’re  passed  right  along  to  us  in  the 
price  of  the  product.” 

Smith  leveled  a  finger  at  his  friend. 

“Do  you  know  there  are  6,250,000 
people  on  the  public  pay  rolls?  Six 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  those  living  off  you  and  me  ?  Do  you 
know  that  you  work  every  single  Mon¬ 
day  all  day,  and  Tuesday  forenoon  be¬ 
sides,  just  for  them — that  they  eat  up 
your  and  my  and  every  other  working¬ 
man’s  entire  earnings  for  1  day  out  of 
every  four?  That’s  how  it  is.  A  year’s 
taxes  now  amount  to  $1,450  levied  on 
every  average  family  of  four  people!” 

“Well,  by  George,”  said  Jones,  “this 
whole  thing  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  scares  me.  You  know  it 
wouldn’t  be  hard  for  a  government 
operating  like  this  to  take  away  every¬ 
thing  that  we  small  fellows  have.  It 
isn’t  necessary  for  our  people  to  be 
bled  like  this.  Can’t  the  expenses  of 
Govermiicnt  be  cut?” 

“Of  course  they  can  be  cut.” 

“■V\niere’s  the  place  to  begin?”  ask¬ 
ed  Jones. 

“The  way  to  cut  is  to  cut.  Say,  10 
per  cent  right  across  the  board,  for  a 
starter.  Of  course,  every  officeholder  in 
the  country  will  howl  like  a  coyote. 


but  let  ’em  howl.  This  thing  is  serious 
for  you  and  me.  We  don’t  have  to  be 
complete  suckers  and  do  nothing  about 
it.  When  our  forefathers  were  taxed 
beyond  endurance,  they  did  something 
about  it.” 

“How’re  we  going  to  make  that  idea 
register?” 

“By  pressure  »-n  the  politicians- — on 
every  one  of  ’em,  from  the  President 
down.  Rise  up  on  our  hind  legs  and 
tell  ’em  so  they  understand  it :  Cut  tax¬ 
es  or  we’ll  defeat  you  next  time  up.” 

“These  so-called  have-nots,  these 
folks  on  the  receiving  end — and  there 
are  a  lot  of  them — they  won’t  like  it.” 

“Correct.  They  won’t  like  it.  So 
what?  Let’s  have  a  showdown  and  see 
which  side  of  the  fence  the  people  of 
this  country  are  on.  I  think  you’d  find 
that  the  sane,  sensible,  hard-working 
people  who  pay  the  bills  are  in  a  ma¬ 
jority.” 

Smith  paused  and  regarded  his  plate 
thoughtfully. 

“The  one  most  direct  and  practical 
attack  on  this  whole  socialistic  idea,” 
he  said  slowly,  “is  to  cut  taxes.  It’s 
the  unlimited  power  to  tax  you  and  me 
that  gives  these  spenders  their  lever¬ 
age.  Clip  their  fantastic  income  once 
and  we’ll  have  a  lot  less  socialism  in 
this  country.” 

“Well,”  said  Jones,  “that  pay  check 
I  got  this  morning  has  got  to  last  2 
weeks,  and  some  besides.  Either  it  ac¬ 
tually  does  that  or  I’m  sunk.  But  it 
spreads  thinner  every  time.  Pay  day 
has  gotten  to  be  merely  pay-out  day.” 
■  He  paused  to  buy  a  paper  from  a  po¬ 
lite  little  newsboy.  Spreading  it  out  on 
the  table,  all  three  diners  stared  at  the 
headline. 

The  bold,  black  letters  that  looked 
up  at  them  read:  “Washington  thinks 
higher  taxes  are  a  must.” 

Jones  regarded  it  a  moment,  then 
uncapping  his  fountain  pen,  scratched 
out  the  word  “higher”  and  vurote  in  its 
place  the  word  “lower.” 

•  “Natural  mistake  of  the  politicians, 
under  present  conditions,”  he  observed 
gently.  “We’ll  have  to  set  them 
straight.” 
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was  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Emergency  Food  Commission. 

One  of  his  many  ideas  was  the  con¬ 
cept  that  the  center  of  rural  living  is 
the  community,  and  it  was  on  this 
basis  that  Cornell  University’s  exten¬ 
sion  services  were  organized.  He  was 
also  instrumental  in  the  founding  at 
Cornell  of  the  first  School  of  Nutri¬ 
tion  in  America  and  sponsored  the 
teaching  of  diet  in  the  New  York  State 
public  school  system. 

It  was  early  in  World  War  II  that 
Mr.  Babcock  began  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  a  sound  farm  program  built 
on  animal  agriculture  and  better  eat¬ 
ing.  Only  in  stepping  up  the  quality  of 
food  that  goes  into  the  human  stomach 
did  he  feel  that  farmers  would  have  a 
sound  market  in  the  post-war  period. 


that  business  could  operate  at  full  ca¬ 
pacity  and  that  the  nation  itself  could 
be  stronger  physically,  mentally  and 
spiritually. 

Mr.  Babcock  is  the  third  recipient 
of  the  award.  The  first  was  presented 
to  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  second  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
and  one  of  the  world’s  foremost  plant 
scientists.  Last  year  it  went  to  Edgar 
S.  McFadden,  of  Texas,  expert  in  plant 
breeding  who  has  been  called  the  “Bur¬ 
bank  of  the  Wheat  Field.” 

Mr.  Babcock  was  nominated  for  the 
award  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of 
American  Agriculturist,  and  Roy  H. 
Park,  president  of  Agricultural  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Research.  Editor  Eastman 
also  nominated  Dr.  Bailey  for  the  first 
of  the  Association’s  awards. 


Daring  Personality 

The  citation  to  Mr.  Babcock,  said,  in 
part:  “As  a  farmer  and  a  business 
man,  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
thesis  that  Americans  must  develop  a 
long-time  food  and  farm  program,  and 
not  just  a  farm  program,  and  that 
such  a  program  must  be  based  on  the 
fundamentals  of  soil  building,  livestock 
expansion  and  diet  improvement  .  .  . 
He  has  pioneered,  both  on  his  own  farm 
and  as  a  public  figure,  in  development 
of  farm  mechanization,  and  time  and 
labor-saving  practices,  such  as  pen 
stabling,  assembly-line  milking,  and 
grass  silage  .  .  .  Through  his  concept 
of  better  eating,  Mr.  Babcock  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  health  and  enjoyment 
of  all  Americans  and  at  the  same  time 
has  helped  provide  farmers  with  a 
long-time,  more  stable  market  for  the 
food  products  they  produce.  He  has 
dared  to  break  new  ground  in  just 
about  every  field  of  human  endeavor 
and  through  careful  research  and  ex¬ 
periments,  brilliant  ideas  and  a  stimu¬ 
lating  personality,  he  has  made  lasting 
contributions  to  the  general  welfare.” 

Mr.  Babcock  has  talked  and  written 
widely  on  his  concept  of  a  strong  ani¬ 
mal  agriculture.  His  ideas  have  been 
accepted  as  based  on  sound  economic 
knowledge  and  a  fundamental  business 
sense. 

Still  living  on  his  Sunnygables  farm, 
near,  Ithaca,  where  he  developed  sev¬ 
eral  farm  practices  which  have  been 
adapted  over  wide  areas,  Mr.  Babcock 
is  former  general  manager  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Grange  League  Federation 
Exchange,  Ithaca,  New  York;  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Cornell  University,  and  now  chairman 
of  the  planning  and  development  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  board;  director  of  the 
Massey-Harris  Company,  Ltd.,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada;  director  of  the  Avco 
Manufacturing  Corporation,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Ithaca,  the  Ithaca 
Lincoln  -  Mercury  Corporation,  and 
Hines-Park  Foods  of  Ithaca. 

Widely  Known  Writer 

He  is  author  of  “Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff”,  featured  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  the  Observing  Farmer  in 
Country  Gentleman,  and  has  written 
special  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
such  publications  as  The  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  Reader’s  Digest. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  born  in  1889  in 
Gilbertsville,  New  York.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Syracuse  University  in  1911 
and  received  an  honorary  LL.D.  in 
1941.  He  began  his  career  teaching 
high  school  in  Albion,  New  York. 

He  then  moved  into  extension  work 
first  as  county  agent  in  1913  and  later 
as  state  leader.  In  1920,  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  marketing  at  Cornell.  Two 
years  later  he  became  general  manager 
of  the  G.L.F.,  after  having  been  the 
driving  force  in  bringing  the  various 
farm  organizations  together  to  form 
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He.  BABCOCK,  widely  known 
farmer,  business  man  and 
^  educator,  has  been  presented 
with  the  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  by  the  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Editors’  Association. 

>  Mr.  Babcock’s  selection  for  “out¬ 
standing  service  to  agriculture”  was  by 
ballot  of  the  Association’s  membership. 
The  awards  committee  was  composed 
of :  Paul  D.  Sanders,  editor,  The  South¬ 
ern  Planter,  Richmond,  Virginia  (chair¬ 
man)  ;  Kirk  Fox,  editor.  Successful 
Farming,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  James  H. 
White,  managing  editor,  Western  Farm 
Life,  Denver,  Colorado;  E.  W.  McMunn, 
editor,  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
and  J.  O.  Matlick,  editor.  The  Kentucky 
Farmer,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


the  farmer  cooperative.  He  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  G.L.F.  throughout  most 
of  the  rest  of  his  career  in  different 
capacities,  haying  retired  as  general 
manager  in  1936. 

He  also  found  time  for  service  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  as  director  of  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  special  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion.  During  World  War  I  he  served  on 
the  N.Y.S.  Food  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  and  again  during  World  War  II  he 


When  men  are  free  to  seek  improve¬ 
ments  in  materials  and  methods,  all  man¬ 
kind  is  benefited.  This  is  true  because  free 
enterprise  is  the  greatest  known  stimulus 
to  productive  research.  One  of  the  many 
products  which  owe  their  being  to  such 
research  is  "Ethyl”  antiknock  compound. 

Today  you  see  it  at  work  everywhere. 
Across  the  nation  in  the  engines  of  cars, 
buses,  trucks,  tractors  and  airplanes  it  is 
busy  preventing  knock — helping  gasoline 
to  deliver  power  smoothly,  quietly  and 
efficiently. 

Petroleum  refiners  use  "Ethyl”  fluid  to 
produce  economically  vast  quantities  of 
modern,  high-octane  fuels.  And  it  is  the 
availability  of  these  fuels  that  makes 
possible  the  powerful,  efficient  engines  in 
today’s  cars,  tractors  and  airplanes. 

Today  billions  of  gallons  of  gasoline  an¬ 
nually  are  improved  with  "Ethyl”  fluid 
.  .  .  and  each  one  of  these  gallons  does  a 
better  job  for  some  American  who  looks 
to  a  gasohne  engine  for  his  transportation, 
livelihood  or  recreation. 


Editors  Honor  H.  E.  Babcock 
for  Service  to  Agriculture 
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RECORD  EGG-PRODUCING  SEX-LINK 
HALLCROSS  CHICKS  RIGHT  NOW! 


$ 

$ 

< 

# 
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Hens  that  lay  more  and  bigger  eggs  when  egg  prices  are  high  turn 
in  more  than  half  again  as  many  dollars  to  you.  That’s  pure  common 
sense  .  .  .  backed  up  100%  by  reliable  statistics. 

And  the  right  chicks  to  start  early  down  the  profit  road  ^re  Sex-Link 
Hallcross  Pullets!  Along  with  EXTRA  HYBRID  VIGOR  that  makes 
them  live  better  and  grow  faster,  these  birds  are  recognized  as  high 
egg  producers.  In  the  Maine  Egg  Laying  Contest  1944-45  these 
hardy,  rugged  Sex-Link  Hallcross  Pullets  captured  top  all-time  egg 
production  honors  for  Crossbreds. 

On  top  of  this,  in  the  same  contest,  our  Sex-Link  Hallcross  pen  laid 
16  more  eggs  per  bird  than  the  average  of  all  the  standard  test  pullets. 
Figure  for  yourself  at  current  egg  prices  what  this  means  to  you! 
Multiply  by  the  number  of  birds  in  your  flock  and  you’ll  see  that  the 
difference  in  profits  is  amazing.  And  most  important,  this  pen  of 
pullets  were  non-pedigreed,  with  no  family  records  to  base  selection 
on,  and  with  no  previous  trapnesting.  They  averaged  247  eggs  per 
bird  and  257  points.  These  were  the  regular  everyday  chicks  similar 
to  those  we  ship  every  day  to  you  and  other  Hall  customers. 

It’s  an  unbeatable  profit  combination.  An  early  start  and  Sex-Link 
Hallcross  Pullets.  Write  that  order  now. 

BUT  WHENEVER  OR  WHATEVER  YOU  BUY 


See  your  Hall  dealer  today  or  write  direct 
for  prices  and  delivery  dates. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BE  SURE  YOU  BUY  HALL  BROTHERS’  CHICKS 


We  hatch  chicks  from  6  PUREBREEDS 
and  4  HALLCROSS  . . .  every  chick  with 
a  bred-in  profit  record  —  hatched  of 
proved  layers  on  both  sides.  You  can 
honestly  expect  and  get  EXTRA  EGGS 
AND  EXTRA  PROFITS. 


ORDER  EARLY  THIS  YEAR.  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  CASH  SAVINGS 

BIG  DISCOUNTS  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 


Get  top  production.  Select  from  Wene’s  12  straight  breeds  and  crosses.  R.O.P.SIRED  Pullet  Chicks.  umer  H.wene 


Section  of  Wene’s  250  Acre  Breeding  Farm 


GET  YOUR  FREE  FOLDER  AND 
PRICE  LIST.  WRITE  TODAY. 


Wene’s  5-point  breeding  program  assures 
you  of  the  finest  chicks  available.  Birds 
are  selected  for  size,  vigor,  early  maturity, 
top  production  and  meat  characteristics. 
30%  of  Wene  Breeders  are  R.O.P.  Sired. 

U.S.-N.J.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 

,WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  17  VINELAND,  N.J. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


BIG 

RUGGED 

Steady,  beary  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens  mated 
with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  24th  year  breeding 
Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Straight 
nm  Chicks.  Pullets  &  Ckls.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  Sbellenberger’s  Poultry  Farm  Richfield.  Pa.  Box  37. 


CTADTEn  4  th  10  weeks  old  R.O.P. 

3*^*»*“*-  V«niV<l\3  Sired  State  Tested  Day-old 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, 
Paul  S.  Pellman,  Owner,  Richfield,  Penna. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist, 


We  Build  a  New 
Brooding  Boom 


jH, 


EARLY  a  yeai'  ago  I  said  in 
this  column  that  the  engin¬ 
eers  were  working  on  other 
ways  than  floor-heating  to 
brood  chicks  in  large  units, 
and  that  eventually  we  might  be  able 
to  put  in  satisfactory  installations  at 
a  lower  cash  outlay.  Circumstances 
made  it  highly  desirable  recently  that 
we  put  in  a  brooding  unit  for  4,000 
chicks  on  my  own 
farm,  and  do  it 
within  less  than 
three  weeks.  The 
place  was  ready  for 
the  chix  about  five 
minutes  before  they 
arrived,  and  now  at 
three  weeks  of  age 
they  are  a  happy 
and  contented,  and 
rapidly-growing  lot. 
Possibly  one  per 
cent  of  the  original 
number  have  died. 
We  don’t  know  ex¬ 
actly,  how  many 
were  started.  You  don’t  take  time  to 
count  4,000  chicks  one  by  one  when 
they  are  yelling  with  hunger  and  thirst. 
To  date  it  looks  as  though  the  new 
brooding  set-up  is  successful,  so  be¬ 
cause  I  think  that  others  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  something  of  the  sort,  I  am 
giving  a  sketchy  description  of  our 
new  system. 

First  I  should  explain  that  the  chicks 
are  not  mine.  I  rent  both  my  poultry 
buildings  to  relatives,  who  produce 
hatching  eggs  for  a  broiler-chick 
hatchery.  But  some  of  these  days  I 
hope  to  retire  from  my  present  job, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  convenient  to  have 
things  ready  so  I  can  grow  broilers  or 
pullets  and  keep  myself  enjoyably 
busy. 

New  Angles 

Actually  there  is  nothing  really  new 
about  this  installation,  only  a  few 
angles  that  are  different  from  other 
hot-water  systems  that  I  have  seen  for 
years.  The  water  is  forced  through  the 
pipes  by  a  “circulator,”  and  therefore 
we  did  not  have  to  put  the  heater  in 
a  pit  as  must  be  done  when  the  hot 
water  circulates  by  gravity.  The  two- 
inch  feed  pipe  carries  the  water  the 
length  of  the  60-foot  room,  and  is 
about  4  inches  away  from  the  east 
wall,  14  inches  above  the  floor  at  the 
boiler  end  and  17  inches  at  the  other. 
The  3-inch  slope  is  to  allow  for  drain¬ 
age  of  the  pipes  when  they  are  not  in 
use.  Ten  other  pipes  (1^4”)  run  par¬ 
allel  to  the  feed  line  and  are  spaced 
four  inches  from  center  to  center.  At 
each  end  is  a  specially-made  heater, 
and  at  no  time  have  the  pipes  failed 
to  heat  evenly. 

The  heater  was  purchased  on  the 
recommendation  of  John  Rice  of  the 
Egg  and  Apple  Farm  where  a  similar 
unit  has  been  used  for  a  year  or  more. 
It  has  an  amazing  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  coal.  One  ton  of  pea  coal  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  start  and  fully  half  of 
it  is  still  there.  Of  course  the  weather 
has  been  mild  much  of  the  time  during 
the  three  weeks  it  has  been  running. 
Aside  from  taking  out  a  small  dab  of 
ashes  each  day  the  outfit  is  as  auto¬ 
matic  and  work-free  as  an  oil-burner. 

Regulating  Temperatures 

There  has  been  no  thermostat  and  no 
thermometer  in  the  brooding  room.  To 
regulate  the  temperature  under  the 
hover  a  dial  on  the  boiler  is  moved  up 
or  down  to  change  the  water  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  only  time  that  has  to  be  done 
is  when  there  is  a  decided  change  in 
the  weather. 


WecLue/i 

The  room  is  36  feet  wide,  so  the 
chicks  now  have  a  wide  range  of  tem¬ 
perature.  I  am  hoping  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  put  in  fans  for  venti¬ 
lation.  The  building  has  a  Fairbanks- 
Goodman  flue  ventilating  system  with 
built-in  intakes  which  always  worked 
well  when  we  had  layers.  So  far  it  has 
been  sufficient  with  only  one  of  the 
two  flues  open,  and  most  of  the  intakes 
closed. 

The  cost  of  the  system  seems  high, 
but  I  think  it  has  been  less  than  an 
equivalent  floor-heat  system,  and  I 
know  we  never  could  have  had  a  floor 
heat  system  installed  in  time. 

*  *  ♦ 

Rad  Habits  In 
The  Laying  Flock 

EATHER  pulling  and  cannibalism 
are  such  old  and  familiar  plagues  of 
laying  flocks  that  it  seems  as  though 
everybody  must  know  all  about  them 
by  this  time.  But  fully  as  many  in¬ 
quiries  about  what  causes  the  vice  and 
how  to  stop  it  have  come  in  this  fall 
as  ever.  It  seems  like  more  than  ever. 
I  expect  most  of  these  puzzled  ones  are 
new  in  the  poultry  business. 

“Something  lacking  in  the  feed” 
could  be  the  trouble,  and  that  is  what 
most  folks  seem  to  take  for  granted. 
But  it  could  just  as  well  be  caused  by 
something  in  the  feed  that  should  not 
be  there,  or  too  much  of  something — 
corn  for  instance.  Actually  we  don’t 
have  much  proof  that  the  feed  is  the 
culpx’it  in  many  cases.  It  is  more  likely 
to  be  something  else. 

Confinement  in  cramped  quarters,  I 
feel  sure,  is  one  cause.  How  else  would 
you  account  for  a  coop  of  fifteen  pul¬ 
lets  arriving  at  a  Laying  Test  with  five 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 


I  NEED  YOUR  HELP! 

OR  MORE  years  than  I  like  to  re¬ 
member  I  have  been  talking  to  you 
through  the  columns  of  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist.  The  only  chance  you  had  to 
talk  to  me  was  by  your  letters  which 
I  have  appreciated,  but  now  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  for  a  definite  favor. 

I  need  some  information  about  the 
size  of  the  average  farm  poultry  flock 
in  the  Northeast.  If  you  make  your  en¬ 
tire  living  from  poulb-y,  I  want  to  hear 
from  you,  but  I  am  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  replies  from  those  of  you  who 
are  keeping  poultry  as  a  farm  side¬ 
line. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to  answer  the 
following  questions,  but  I  hope  you  will 
have  additional  comments  which  will 
make  it  easier  to  get  the  picture  of 
the  importance  of  poultry  on  your 
farm. 

Here  are  the  questions; 

1.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm  in 

acres?  . 

2.  Do  you  have  one  or  more  hired 

men?  .  how  many?  . 

3.  How  many  laying  hens  do  you 

usually  keep  ?  . 

4.  Do  you  sell  eggs  to  a  hatchery  for 

hatching?  . 

5.  About  how  many  broilers  do  you 

raise  each  year?  . 

Name  . . . 

Address  . 

For  your  convenience  you  can  cut 
out  these  questions  and  answer,  them 
in  the  space  provided,  but  I  surely  hope 
many  of  you  will  take  the  time  to 
make  additional  comments.  Send  them 
to  me  at  the  following  address:  L.  E. 
Weaver,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  3,  1949 
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Price  Supports 

By  W.  M.  CURTISS 

The  foundation  for  Economic  Education,  Inc. 


RICE  supports  are  a  one-sid¬ 
ed  form  of  price  control. 
Price  control  is  a  part  of 
the  more  important  ques¬ 
tion,  namely,  whether  the 
nation  shall  have  an  economy  of  free 
markets,  or  whether  it  shall  be  one 
of  price  control  leading  to  production 
control,  allocation  of  labor,  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  socialism.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  outcome  of  the  latter 
choice  is  called 
Democratic  Social¬ 
ism,  Socialized  Capi¬ 
talism,  State  Social¬ 
ism,  Social  Democ¬ 
racy,  Marxian  So¬ 
cialism,  Collectivism 
or  just  plain  Com¬ 
munism. 

A  free  market 
system  is  perhaps 
the  most  essential 
ingredient  of  a  vol¬ 
untary  economy. 
Without  this  free¬ 
dom  to  express  his 
wants — and  thus  to  have  a  hand  in 
guiding  production  and  consumption — 
man  can  hardly  be  called  free. 

The  sole  purpose  of  economic  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  cater  to  the  wants  of 
consumers  and  thus  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  both  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  The  most  satisfactory  method  by 
which  consumers  can  make  their  pref¬ 
erences  known  to  producers — and  thus 
to  guide  production — is  through  the 
free  price  system.  Millions  of  consum¬ 
ers  are  thereby  enabled  to  vote  for  or 
against  individual  products  by  their 
acceptance  (purchase)  or  rejection  of 
items  of  consumption. 

Another  method  of  guiding  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  is  to  have  the 
decision  of  a  single  individual  or  of  a 
central  bureau  substituted  for  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  millions  of  individuals  inter¬ 
ested  in  that  particular  or  related 
commodity.  There  is  no  third  choice. 
Either  the  free  price  systei.i  will'  be 
permitted  to  do  the  job  or  it  will  not. 
"Pie  only  way  in  which  there  is  a 
middle  ground  is  in  the  sense  that  not 
all  items  of  goods  and  services  may  be 
under  control.  Some  may  be  free  while 
others  are  controlled.  But  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  indicate  that, 
once  started,  price  control  spreads  be¬ 


cause  of  the  complex  influence  which 
products  have  on  each  other.  First, 
the  price  of  a  single  item  may  be  con¬ 
trolled.  Then  it  is  found  desirable  to 
control  its  substitute,  and  then  the 
substitutes  for  the  substitute,  and  so 
on. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  those  W'ho 
favor  price  control  of  a  commodity — 
whether  it  be  price  supports,  price 
ceilings,  subsidies,  marketing  agree¬ 
ments,  forward  pricing  or  other  forms 
— believe  that  the  price  should  be 
either  higher  or  lower  than  it  would 
be  if  voluntarily  arrived  at  by  a  willing 
buyer  and  a  willing  seller.  Otherwise  it 
would  not  be  price  control. 

Two  Wrongs 

An  argument  frequently  used  by 
agricultural  leaders  for  various  farm 
programs  is  that  labor  and  other 
types  of  business  have  “enjoyed”  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  form  of  tariffs  and 
other  devices,  and  that  therefore  agri¬ 
culture  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  “pro¬ 
tection.”  These  are  exactly  the  tactics 
used  in  a  pressure-group  economy. 
Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  And 
in  the  end,  this  process  leads  to  a 
thoroughly  confused  situation  where 
vast  numbers  of  persons  become  will¬ 
ing  to  turn  the  whole  sorry  mess  over 
to  government,  as  they  are  rapidly  do¬ 
ing  in  England  and  have  done  in  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

Summarizing  briefly,  price  supports, 
like  other  forms  of  price  control,  are 
not  an  answer  to  the  important  prob¬ 
lem  of  bringing  reasonable  stability  to 
our  economy  —  of  eliminating  major 
swings  in  our  general  price  level 
caused  by  monetary  inflation  and  de¬ 
flation.  In  addition  to  its  failure  to 
reach  this  objective,  price  supports 
rob  us  of  the  most  important  function 
of  free  prices — the  guiding  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  of  goods  and 
services  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  those  directly  concerned. 

Finally — and  this  is  most  important 
— price  controls  must  be  accompanied 
by  controls  of  production  and  con¬ 
sumption.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Such 
controls  lead  to  complete  economic 
domination  of  citizens  by  agents  of 
the  State. 


DEFENDING  OUR  RIGHTS 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 


ures  to  assure  a  more  stable  general 
price  level.  We  believe  that  construc¬ 
tive  action  in  the  monetary  and  fiscal 
field  could  achieve  much  with  little  in¬ 
terference  in  normal  economic  activi¬ 
ties. 

There  is  one  very  practical  reason 
farmers  are  firmly  opposed  to  undue 
expansion  of  the  economic  activities  of 
government.  They  are  a  minority  now, 
and  their  increasing  efficiency  makes 
it  certain  that  a  smaller  minority  in 
the  future  will  be  able  to  supply  ade¬ 
quate  food  and  fibre  for  this  country 
and  for  export.  If  we  reach  a  position 
in  which  government  distributes  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  on  a  political  basis, 
the  farm  minority  will  be  exceedingly 
vulnerable. 

We  in  agriculture  are  an  organized 
minority,  and  we  hope  to  become  more 
highly  organized.  Self -protection  makes 
this  course  necessary  for  farmers.  For 
some  thirty  years  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  led  all  major 
efforts  for  sound  farm  programs.  These 
programs  we  recognized  as  essential 
in  view  of  the  various  economic  trends 
and  forces  which  have  affected  agri¬ 
culture  during  the  last  few  decades. 


We  are  now  seeking  to  improve  and  re¬ 
fine  them,  to  the  end  that  agriculture 
may  enjoy  reasonable  and  moderate 
protection  on  a  reliable,  long  range 
basis. 

Farm  policy  in  the  past  has  often 
been,  of  necessity,  formulated  in  an 
atmosphere  of  emergency,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  some  unwise  and  unduly  cost¬ 
ly  measures  were  enacted,  and  farmers 
were  kept  in  doubt  about  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  future  course.  Our  proposals 
call  for  a  permanent  farm  policy  which 
will  encourage  efficient,  economic  pro¬ 
duction,  and  which  will  fit  into  a  free 
enterprise  system. 

We  believe  the  record  proves  that 
self-reliant  farmers,  properly  informed 
and  educated,  making  their  own  fun¬ 
damental  decisions  on  production  and 
marketing,  can  do  a  better  and  more 
profitable  job  of  producing  this  coun¬ 
try’s  food  and  fibre  than  could  be  done 
under  a  system  of  bureaucratic  regpi- 
lation  of  agriculture.  We  believe  that 
the  nature  of  our  economy  makes  cer¬ 
tain  government  farm  progranls  neces¬ 
sary,  but  ^we  know  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  future  of  agriculture  rests 
with  the  farmer  himself. 


High  All-Time  Pen,  Championship  Class  at  California  Test.  Net  Profit  $8.10  pC.  b..  J  over  feed  cost. 


How  do  you  like  these  birds?  This  is  our  High  Pen  at  California 
this  year  in  what  California  calls  the  “Championship  Class.”  An 
entry  consists  of  26  pullets  and  the  test  runs  51  weeks.  Here  is 
what  the  official  California  Test  final  report  says  about  this  pen: 
“BABCOCK  LEGHORNS  WIN  NINTH  TEST.  The  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  receives  the  $400  award  for  winning  the  Ninth  Test 
with  an  entry  of  White  Leghorns  showing  a  net  income  of  $8.10 
per  hen,  laying  294.7  eggs  per  bird  and  with  100%  livability. 
This  is  the  highest  net  income  of  any  California  test  year.” 

Note:  The  California  test  is  held  at  Modesto,  California,  and  is  worth  visiting. 

HIGH  LEGHORN  PEN  AT  GEORGIA  TEST:  This 
is  the  third  time  we  have  won  high 
Leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test. 

HIGH  CONTEST  PEN  ALL-TIME -ALL  BREEDS: 

Our  Western  New  York  Leghorn  pen 
of  1944-45  still  holds  the  all-time  world 
record,  4057  eggs  and  4336.25  points, 
for  all  breeds  all  tests. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  which  describes 
our  stock  in  detail.  We  hatch  baby 
chicks  the  year  around.  Besides  White 
Leghorns  we  produce  good  Red-Rock 
Cross,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  We  do  not  sell  started  chicks  or 
grown  pullets. 

VISITORS  WELCOME:  We  own  two  hatch¬ 
eries  here  and  three  poultry  farms  and 
15,000  breeders.  We  carry  on  a  com¬ 
plete  pedigree-progeny  testing  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  is  a  cut  of  the  Poultry  Tribune 
Trophy  which  we  hove  just  won  for  the 
first  time.  We  hod  twelve  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  entered  in  Official  tests  for 
1948-49  and  they  averaged  273.50 
eggs  and  287.90  points  —  a  new  high 
record  set  for  the  trophy.  This  trophy 
is  annually  awarded  by  Poultry  Tribune 
to  the  breeder  having  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  points  per  bird  for  all  birds 
of  one  breed  entered.  All  breeders 
having  five  pens  or  more  in  one  breed 
compete  for  this  trophy.  We  believe  this 
is  the  highest  honor  a  breeder  can  win. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Rt.3G,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Other  1948-49  Egg  Laying  Test  win¬ 
nings  are: 

HIGH  LEGHORN  PEN  ALL  TESTS:  This  pen  was 
at  Pennsylvania  Test  and  laid  3815 
eggs  and  4059  points.  This  is  the 
fourth  time  in  eight  years  we  have 
won  high  pen  for  all  tests  in  the  U.S. 
We  had  the  four  high  pens  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

HIGH  LEGHORN  PEN  AT  WESTERN  NEW  YORK: 

This  is  the  third  time  in  five  years 
that  we  have  won  high  Leghorn  pen  at 
Western  New  York. 


Rroacl  Rreasted 

While  Holland  Poults 

N.Y.  U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Now  booking  orders  for  1950. 

Hatches  from  January  to  July. 

90%  of  poults  delivered  in  our  specially  equipped  cars. 
Send  for  literature,  prices 

UIVEU  VALLEY  TURKEY  FARM 


Frederick  H.  Phinney,  Owner  MANNSVILLE,  N. 


HATCHING  EVERY  WEEK—  Pullorum  Clean  Eben- 
wopd  Farm  Hamps.  Nothing  better  for  eggs,  meat  and 
profits.  Free  Catalog.  Ehenwood  Farm,  Box  B-SiO,  West 
Bridgewater.  Mass. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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HIGH  PRODUCING 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Plenty  of  eggs— 
quick  meat,  too— 
in  Hubbard’s  Pedigreed 
Strain . . . 

22  years  of  Pedigree-Breeding  have 
fixed  in  this  high  producing  strain  dual 
profit  making  characteristics.  You  get 
more  eggs  —more  meat  —  in  minimum 
feeding  time. 

Take  no  chances.  Try  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  and  compare  them  with 
other  chicks.  30-day  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Chicks  are  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Glean.  Sexed  and  cross-breds 
available.  Be  sure  to  write  for 

FREE  CATALOG 

Address  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  20, 
Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa, 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


5  REASONS 
TO  BUY 

RICHQUALITY 

CHICKS 

▲  1.  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  —  38 
^  years  of  careful,  scientific  breeding 
behind  Richquality  chicks. 

▲  2.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  —  the  highest 
T  rating  by  New  York  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Board. 

A  3.  PROMPT  DELIVERY  —  every  chick 
T  delivered  when  promised  last  year. 
A  4.  NEWCASTLE  VACCINATED  —  all 
^  stock  vaccinated  against  Newcastle 
disease. 

▲  5.  UNIFORM  HIGH  QUALITY  —  all 
T  chicks  are  from  eggs  produced  on 
the  Rich  Farms. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Write  For  Free  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  AND  SON 

Box  1-A  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


50U«DY0DRZ  for 


2.ualU*f.  Cluchi,— 

LEGHORNS 
BARRED  CROSS  .  iX 


REDS 


Order 

Today 


.#■ 


W  ^ '  chicks 
'  are  hatched 
in  our  own  incu- 
hators  and  are  from 
,  our  own  blood  -  tested 
breeders.  Write  for  our 
free  catalog  and  learn  why 


it  pays  to  ’’Sound  Your  Z.” 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 


Gallupvilie 
Q|  Main  Street 


(Scho.  Co.)  New  York 

Phone  West  Berne  327 


non-broodyha/j^ 


last  a  strain  of  dual-purpose,  meat  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducing,  pedigreed  (U.S.)  R.O.P. 
New  Hampshires,  with  no  broodiness! 
Send  for  free  circular  telling  about 
this  money-making  strain.  Vigorous 
day-old  chicks.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean  and  Approved.  Box  A- 10 


TURKEYS — Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
White  Holland.  For  Bettor  Poults  at  Lower  Prices 

Writ*:  KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT 

Box  A,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Lowering  Production  Costs 
Called  Top  Farm  Problem 


(Continued  from  Page  23) 


believes  that  “disease  is  as  much  a 
cause  of  reduced  production  as  any 
one  single  thing.  Prevention  of  disease 
losses  seems  most  important  to  us.” 

One  or  two  commentK,  on  other  prob¬ 
lems  are  very  much  worth  while.  Garth 
Shoemaker,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Refrigerator 
Warehouses,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  comment¬ 
ing  on  support  prices  said,  “The  whole 
fabric  of  our  economy  is  wrapped  up 
in  this  problem.  Statism,  the  welfare 
state,  social  security,  prices,  employ¬ 
ment,  production,  all  will  go  as  the 
farm  problem  goes.  The  steps  from 
subsidies  to  totalitarianism  are  few 
and  rapid.” 

Morris  Sayre,  president  of  Corn  Pro¬ 
ducts  Refining  Company  of  New  York 
City,  makes  this  observation:  “It  seems 
to  me  that  this  problem  of  support 
prices  is  of  transcending  importance 
right  now.  If  not  rightly  handled  it 
can  restrict  freedom,  reduce  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  for  all  of  us  by  a  policy 
of  scarcity  and  too  high  prices,  and 
increase  the  cost  of  bureaucracy  and 
bring  about  statism.” 

R.  H.  Droman  of  the  John  Bacon 
Company,  Gasport,  N.  Y.,  put  market¬ 
ing  as  the  No.  1  problem  saying: 
“There  is  too  much  difference  between 
what  the  consumer  pays  and  what  the 
farmer  gets.” 

Choosing  the  maintenance  of  soil 
fertility  as  the  No.  1  problem,  Fred 
Wirt  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Company,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.,  believes  that,  “Keeping  the 
soil  fertile  is  the  No.  1  problem.  With 
fertile  soil  there  is  some  hope  of  re¬ 
ducing  production  costs,  keeping  young 
folks  on  the  farm,  and  marketing  farm 
.products  at  a  profit.  If  the  soil  is  not 
fertile,  there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining 
these  objectives, 

“Of  equal  importance  with  preser¬ 
vation  of  soils  is  the  preservation  of 
the  foundation  on  which  this  country 
was  built,  namely,  individual  freedom. 
The  latter  is  now  being  lost,  slowly  as 
yet,  but  much  faster  in  ’49  than  in  ’29 
or  in  any  period  prior  to  1933. 

’’  ’Keeping  the  young  folks  on  the 
farm’  is  just  a  little  misleading,  for  the 
farms  are  producing  more  children 
than  are  required  to  maintain  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  At  the  same  time  I 
realize  that  many  of  the  better  boys 
and  girls  can  be  kept  on  the  farm.” 

Bob  Burnette,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Implement  Dealers 
at  Skaneateles,  listed  soil  fertility  first 
because  as  he  says:  “It  is  the  basis  of 
all  farm  production.”  He  put  reducing 
production  costs  second,  with  the  com¬ 
ment  that  it  can  be  done  only  with  the 
wise  use  of  the  right  equipment.  Bob 
agrees  with  Fred  Wirt  relative  to  the 
young  folks  saying,  “Young  folks  have 
their  own  ideas  on  how  and  where  they 
want  to  live.  If  farming  isn’t  profit¬ 
able,  we  don’t  want  youngsters  trying 
to  break  their  hearts  and  lives  trying 
to  live  that  way.  I  hope  the  American 
Agriculturist  doesn’t  get  into  any 
argument  about  the  “do-gooder”  kind 
of  wishful  thinking  about  the  next 
generation.” 

From  Our  Congressmen 

The  responses  from  northeastern 
congressmen  were  not  as  numerous  as 
we  had  hoped  for,  possibly  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  congressmen  were  not 
in  their  offices  when  our  letter  arrived. 

Senator  Irving  Ives  chooses  “Keep¬ 
ing  Young  Folks  on  the  Farm”  as  the 
prime  problem  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons:  “A  dynamic  society  is  dependent 
in  large  part  on  the  vitality  of  its  ag¬ 
ricultural  population — and  that  vitality 
can  only  be  maintained  if  the  vigor  and 
imagination  of  young  men  and  women 
are  constantly  applied  to  this  essential 


element  of  our  economy.  Without  young 
fai’mers,  our  country  could  not  have 
achieved  its  present  stature;  the  future 
of  the  United  States  is  in  large  measure 
dependent  upon  them.” 

Representative  James  Wadsworth  of 
Geneseo,  New  York,  says:  “The  im¬ 
portance  of  soil  fertility  is  obvious. 
Support  prices  and  controls,  if  over¬ 
done,  will  lead  to  regimentation  and 
ultimately  to  loss  of  liberty.  An  all- 
powerful  bureaucracy  at  Washington 
must  be  resisted.” 

Senator  Aiken  of  Vermont  makes 
this  comment:  “The  solution  of  other 
problems  depends  on  our  keeping 
young  folks  on  the  farm — and  vice- 
versa.” 

Senator  Brewster  of  Maine  wrote  as 
follows:  “The  rediscovering  of  God  and 
the  glory  of  nature  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problem  both  in  the  country 
and  in  the  city.” 

Senator  Edward  Martin  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  says:  “These  are  matters  which 
will  be  considered  as  they  come  before 
us.” 

Congressman  Sterling  Cole  of  Bath, 
New  York,  in  choosing  supports  and 
acreage  controls  as  most  important  be¬ 
lieves,  “It  is  highly  important  that  the 
American  farmer  be  weaned  from  gov¬ 
ernment  price  supports  and  freed  from 
corollary  government  control  and  regi¬ 
mentation.  Present  policies  must  not 
be  made  permanent  unless  the  farmer 
is  ready  to  become  a  vassal  of  the 
State.” 

Commenting  on  the  same  problem 
Senator  Leverett  SaltonstaU,  Dover, 
Massachusetts  said:  “Support  prices 
and  acreage  controls  are  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  long-range  value  of 
such  controls  are  of  utmost  importance 
to  farmers,  consumers  and  government. 
How  much  government  control  should 
there  be  over  the  farmer  and  his  acre¬ 
age;  how  much  flexibility  to  consum¬ 
ers;  how  much  cost  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Congressman  Norris  Cotton  of  Leb¬ 
anon,  New  Hampshire,  in  voting  for 
soil  fertility  makes  these  comments: 
“The  first,  and  most  obvious,  reason 
for  this  answer  is  the  fact  that  the 
future  of  our  nation  and  the  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  all  its  people  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  few  inches  of  top  soil 
that  we  have  left,  between  us  and  star¬ 
vation. 

“The  second  reason  for  my  answer 
is  the  fact  that  good  soil  conservation 
practices  would  go  quite  a  way  toward 
solving  some  of  the  other  problems 
mentioned.  We  all  know  that  one  of 
the  important  contributions  to  soil  con¬ 
servation  is  to  keep  livestock  on  the 
farms.  If  that  is  aone  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  grain  raised  by  the 
farmer  is  fed  to  this  livestock,  part  of 
the  problem  of  over-production  and 
farm  surpluses  would  be  solved,  thus 
reducing  the  necessity  for  support 
prices  and  acreage  controls.  By  the 
same  token,  proper  soil  conservation 
practices  will  reduce  production  costs, 
increase  farm  income,  and  keep  the 
young  folks  on  the  farm.” 


'Bet  he'll  be  surprised!!' 


VHITE^iiOCK 

I  BABY  $4  Q  per 
I  CHICKS  XOa  100 

H  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

E  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 

■  LARGE  ORDERS 

■  All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own  breeders. 

100%  State  Tested — Pullorum  Free  (tube 
agglutination  method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for  Rapid 
Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Profitable  Egg 
Yield.  The  ideal  combination  bird  for 
broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  ot  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and 
stamina  from  breeders 
that  live  the  year  round 
in  our  open  front  houses 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE.  ONE 
BREED.  ONE  GRADE. 
THE  BEST,  AT  ONE 
_  PRICE. 

Dept,  a 

ROCKLAMD 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 

L  sons,  INC. 


hapman 

hicks 


and  (fooji 


Bred  to  give  your  maximum  results  In  egg  or 
meat  production.  Cliapman  Chicks  inherit  high 
livability,  fast  growth  and  featliering.  good  meat 
duality,  and  steady  production  of  large  eggs. 
All  breeders  on  our  own  farms — N.Y.-U.S. 
AI’PilOVED— PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Bed-Rock 
(Sex-Linked)  Crosses 

Order  Chapman  Chicks  early.  Write  for  foldei 
and  prices  today! 

CHAPMAN  FARMS  ..  .  „ 

238  Warren  St.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ARSHALLS;;! 

ONEY-MAKERSt" 

dean 

'Selected.  StfiaiHi,  ,  ^a^m  PnoaeM.' 

Wh.  Leghorns  -  Red  Rock  Crosses 

Bred  for  high  egg  production 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 

Bred  for  quick  broiler  profits 

Special  Savings  on 
Red  Rock  Cockerels 

Write  for  free  catalog,  prices, 
and  full  information 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  5  B  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  Leghorns 
are  large,  lay  big  eggs  very  soon,  do  well 
in  contests  too.  New  Hampshires  that  keep 
pace  with  Leghorns  on  production  and  have 
great  meat  qualities. 

Our  Rock-New  Hampshire  crosses,  according 
to  our  customers,  are  everything  one  wants 
— exceptional  layers  and  grow  fast  into  large 
meat  birds.  Try  some. 

Breeders  vaccinated  for  New  Castle — satis¬ 
faction  assured  with  every  order — Write  for 
catalog,  new  prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH 

Route  3,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  they  also  make  fast 
feathering,  rapid  growing  broilers.  A  contest  proven, 
progeny-test  bred  strain. 

VANCREST  SEX-LINKS  (Hamp-Rocks) 

Our  production-bred  New  Hampshires  in  this  popular 
cross  give  better  feathering,  more  uniform  early 
maturity,  and  good  livability,  beside  the  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs  and  large  body  size  you  expect 
from  Sex-Links. 

All  Chicks  from  our  own  Pullorum  Clean 
breeders. 

Write  today  for  free  folder  and  prices. 
VANCREST  FARM,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


NEW. 


FREE 


CHICK 


BOOK 


Tells  about  sensational,  broad-breasted, 
meaty  Uelawaro  Hiver  Cross.  Shows 
your  best  buys  in  otlier  crosses ;  al.so 
pure  breeds.  Hush  name  today  for  this 
UKKK  picture  catalog  of  mouey-saving, 
profit-making  chicks. 

'  EARL  W.  GARRISON 

Dept.  153,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
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Avoid  Paralyzing  Controls 

By  DR.  RUSSELL  COLEMAN 

President,  The  National  Fertilizer  Association 


NE  hundred  years  ago  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  were  not  being 
produced  in  America,  and 
our  soil  fertility  was  being 
depleted  rapidly  without  any 
readily  available  supply  of  plant  food 
for  replacement.  Even  50  years  ago  the 
fertilizer  industry  was  in  its  infancy, 
meeting  agriculture’s  demand  with  only 
2,200,000  tons  of  fertilizer;  at  that 
time  all  of  the  potash  and  nitrogen  had 
to  be  imported  at  relatively  high  costs. 

The  fertilizer  industry  can  justly  be 
proud  of  its  record  because  it  has  not 
only  produced  fertilizers  in  ever  in¬ 
creasing  quantity,  but  has  also  in¬ 
creased  the  quality  of  its  products  at 
lower  relative  costs  and  has  passed 
these  benefits  on  to  the  American 
farmer  and  consumer. 

The  problems  of  the  fertilizer  indus¬ 
try  will  probably  be  much  more  com¬ 
plex  in  the  future  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  To  meet  these  demands 
will  require  not  only  the  best  ingenuity 
of  the  individual  members  of  our  in-^ 
dustry,  but  will  involve  even  closer  re¬ 
lationship  and  demand  a  better  under¬ 
standing  among  our  industry  and  the 
farmer,  the  agricultural  leaders,  the 
general  public,  and  our  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  government. 

Before  our  industry  can  meet  its 
obligation,  our  government  must  un¬ 
derstand  industry’s  problems  and  also 
recognize  government’s  responsibility. 
In  the  words  of  James  H.  McGraw 
of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company — 
the  government  must  “make  it  possible 
for  American  industry  to  do  its  job — 
not  to  terrorize  private  industry  with 
proposals  of  ruinous  taxation  and 
paralyzing  controls  and  threats  of 
nationalization.’’ 

The  fertilizer  industry’s  obligations 
must  not  be  underestimated.  They  must 
be  recognized  and  met  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past  if  the  industry’s  freedom  is 
to  be  maintained.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
things  which  must  be  done  with  in¬ 
creased  vigilance: 

1.  Continued  support  and  further  en- 
coxuagement  of  research. 

Research  directed  and  supported  by 
individual  companies  and  closely 
aligned  with  an  enlarged  research  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  should  improve  even  further 
the  fertilizer  materials  and  should  solve 
many  problems  connected  with  mixing. 

2.  Plant  development  and  improve¬ 
ment.  The  facilities  for  producing  in 
adequate  amounts  those  fertilizers 
found  most  efficient  for  increasing  crop 
production  and  maintaining  soil  fer¬ 
tility  must  continue  to  be  built  in  order 
to  produce  even  more  efficiently  those 
fertilizers  which  are  required  for  an 
intensified  agriculture. 

3.  A  more  completely  coordinated 
program  of  education.  To  develop  the 
most  effective  program  in  educating 
the  farmer  in  soil  management,  it  is 
necessary  for  our  industry  to  work  even 
more  closely  together  toward  imple¬ 
menting  a  better  use  of  fertilizers. 

4.  The  Congress  must  be  better  in¬ 


formed  on  fertilizers  and  the  fertilizer 
industry.  Supplying  factual  informa¬ 
tion  to  Congress  and  congressional 
committees  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
is  a  necessity. 

—  A.A.  — 

IT  CAN  HAPPEN 

The  MANNER  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  assumed  responsibility  for 
handling  our  surpluses  is  one  of  the 
shocking  illustrations  of  the  subtle  way 
in  which  Government  is  invading  the 
field  of  'business.  And  it  is  alarming 
evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the  av¬ 
erage  American  to  be  led  into  a  state 
of  false  security  without  regard  to  the 
cost  in  terms  of  restrictions,  regula¬ 
tions  and  controls,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  burdens  we  thus  create  to  be  borne 
by  future  generations. 

You  and  I  have  stood  amazed  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  German  and  Italian 
people  allowing  themselves  to  be  swept 
into  a  dictatorship  which  stripped  them 
of  their  liberties  and  freedoms.  But  we 
seem  to  be  unabashed  at  the  fact  that 
what  happened  in  Germany  and  Italy 
is  slowly  and  surely  happening  to  us. 
We  are  far  too  smug  in  our  conviction 
that  it  can’t  happen  here. — Clyde  O. 
Edmonds,  Sec.  &  Gen.  Mgr.  Utah  Poul¬ 
try  &  Farmers  Cooperative. 

« 

—  A.A.  — 

BAD  HABITS  IN 
THE  LAYING  FLOCK 

(Continued  from  Page  32) 

SO  badly  picked  that  we  had  to  have 
replacements  sent?  Sudden  hot  spells 
just  after  pullets  have  been  housed 
have  been  blamed,  and  there  seems  to 
be  some  evidence  to  support  the  argu¬ 
ment.  I  think  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  inheritance  plays  a  part,  in  that 
picking  is  more  frequent  in  some 
strains  than  others. 

We  don’t  have  to  wait  until  we  know 
the  cause,  however,  in  order  to  stop  it. 
Probably  the  most  effective  preventive 
is  the  “debeaking  machine.’’  With  it  you 
cut  back  the  upper  part  of  the  beak  far 
enough  so  that  it  doesn’t  grow  out 
again.  This  does  not  interfere  with 
feeding,  and  has  no  effect  on  egg  lay¬ 
ing.  For  the  small  flock  it  is  just  about 
as  effective  to  cut  off  the  tip  of  the 
beak  just  short  of  bleeding  with  a 
sharp  pocket  knife,  but  you  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  to  repeat  the  operation  un¬ 
less  the  pullets  forget  their  bad  habit 
while  the  beak  is  growing  out  again. 
Several  anti-pecking  devices  that  are 
attached  to  the  beak  can  be  obtained 
from  any  poultry  supply  store.  These 
also  are  practically  one  hundred  per 
cent  effective. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

—  A.A.  — 

PABCEL  POST  CHICKS 

The  worries  of  hatcherymen  have 
been  increased  by  talk  from  postal 
authorities  concerning  possible  changes 
in  regulations  about  shipping  baby 
chicks.  Chick  shipments,  so  the  Post 
Office  officials  claim,  are  costing  the 
government  too  much. 

Under  consideration  are  the  sugges¬ 
tions  that  shipments  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  be  stopped,  that  C.O.D.  ship¬ 
ments  be  forbidden  entirely,  and  that 
no  chicks  be  accepted  to  go  beyond  the 
third  postal  zone. 

A  meeting  is  being  arranged  between 
officials  and  a  committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Baby  Chick  Association  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problem.  If  any  regulations 
are  issued,  we  will  tell  you  about  them. 

—  A.A.  — 

A  new  compound,  developed  at  Cor¬ 
nell’s  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
preserves  eggs  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures  for  several  weeks.  A  mixture  of 
a  plastic  substance  with  other  chemi¬ 
cals,  it  forms  a  film  over  the  egg. 


SUNNYBROOK 

1920  ■  1950 

On  our  30th‘ anniversary,  SUNNYBROOK  is  riding 
the  crest  of  a  huge  popularity  wave.  There  is  no 
baby  chick  in  America  that  can  compare  with  a 
SUNNYBROOK  CHICK.  That  is  why  SUNNYBROOK 
CHICKS  enjoy  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
first  choice  of  successful  poultrymen.  When  you 
receive  yours  you'll  agree  they  are  the  most 
amazing  baby  chicks  you  have  ever  had. 


Send  your  reservation  for  any  date  of  delivery 
you  wish.  Do  it  now!!  We  will  send  you  our 
picture  circular  also  attractive  spring  prices.  Once 
you  try  them— you'll  always  buy  them. 

From  U.S.  Approved — Pulloram  Clean  Breeders — of  course. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner-Manager 
BOX  6  PHONE  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Egg  Production  Up! 

DON’T  LET 
CORYZA  (Colds) 

Cut  Your  Egg  Profits 

Lederle’s  DUATOK^ 

SOLUBLE  Sulfathiazole  POWDER 

for  use  in  drinking  water 
controls  outbreaks  of  coryza. 
Duatok  Sulfathiazole  Powder  is 

t 

also  available  in  powder  form 
for  mixing  in  the  mash. 
Effective  —  Cheapest  of  the  Sulfas 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  C^anamid  companv 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 

Big  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors.)  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and 
Red- Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40,  Fairport,  New  York 

£ 

CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
m  a*!  n  ’  C  ’2  Washingtan  St. 

A  I  W  U  11  U  d  Binahamton,  N.  t. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE' 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood, 
it  jnay  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pajinSy  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  get- 
ting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headache^  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passaged  with  smarting  and  burning 
Sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  16  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


/NV£Sr  /N  US.  SAV/f^6S  BOAtOS 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES!  NEW  LOW  PRICES  ON 
TOP  QUALITY,  BLOODTESTED  BABY  CHICKS. 
10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100,  if  order  is  booked 
before  January  15.  Immediate  shipments.  Thousands 
weekly.  All  breeds.  Sexed  chicks  at  all  times.  IOO% 
live  delivery.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES.  DEP'T  AA 

MT.  HEALTHY.  OHIO 


LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


TESTED  BY  OFFICIAL  TUBE  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  Free 
illustrated  16-page  actual  Photo  Catalog  or  OBDEB 

Pits.  Ckis. 

per  100  per  100 
$26.00  $3.00 

28.00  3.00 

22.00  12.00 

23.00  12.00 

24.00  12.00 


DIBECT  FBOM  AD.  Non-Sexed 
LEISTEB’S  UTILITY  per  100 
MATING  White  Leghorns  $13.00 
SUPEB  MATED  Wh.  Leg.  14.00 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks . . 15.00 

AAA  Bock  Hainp  Cross....  15.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires  .  17.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  ASSOBTED 
$9-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Delivery, 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A. 


BBOILEB  CHICKS 
Sexing  guar.  95% 

McAllsterville.  P*. 


(640)  36 
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INDUSTRY 

PRODUCES 

for 

AGRICULTURE 

RoBarn 

NEOPRENE  NON- METALLIC 
SHEATHED  CABLE 


NEOPRENE 

SHEATH 


FLAME  RESISTANT 
AND  NON'ABSORBENT 

GLASS  BRAID 


NEOPRENE 

INSULATION 

GLASS  REINFORCED 
RUBBER  SEPARATOR 


UNDERWRITERS'  APPROVED 
FOR  600  VOLTS 


for  Safer,  Better  Farm  Wiring ! 


Typical  of  technological  progress  through 
research  is  Rome  Cable's  development  of 
RoBarn,  the  original  fire  and  acid-resist¬ 
ant  wiring  material  for  farm  buildings. 
RoBarn  is  the  result  of  free  industrial  en¬ 
terprise,  working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
American  farmer.  It  has  ended  agricul¬ 
ture's  search  for  safer  and  better  farm 
wiring  .  .  .  relief  from  farm  fires  and 


costly  rewiring.  RoBarn  cannot  rot,  mold, 
or  oxidize.  It  is  unaffected  by  ammonia 
fumes,  animal  excretions,  moisture  and 
extreme  temperature  changes. 

Sold  through  leading  electrical  whole¬ 
salers  everywhere,  you  should  insist 
upon  RoBarn  by  name.  Write,  or  return 
this  advertisement  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  for  descriptive  literature. 


Jt  Costs  Loss  to  Buy  the  Best ...  Buy  BoBara 

ROME  CABLE  CORPORATION 

ROME,  NEW  YORK 


•Wdk 

Awemcak 

Agriculturist 

Advertisers 


MASTITIS:  A  new  drug  called 
Aureomycin  gives  great  promise 
for  the  control  of  mastitis.  This  new 
drug  is  manufactured  by  LEDERLE 
LABORATORIES  DIVISION,  AMERICAN 
CYANAMID  COMPANY,  Pearl  River, 
New  York. 

CHICKS:  If  you  are  interested  in 
the  new  double-crossed  hybrid 
chicks,  send  a  postcard  for  a  book¬ 
let  on  this  subject  to  DE  KALB 
AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 
31  South  Main  Street,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 

GOOD  REASONS:  Turn  to  page 
3  of  this  issue.  You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  reasons  why  you  should 
consider  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES 
when  you  rc-equip. 


The  INTERNATIONAL  HARViSTiP 
€©.MPANY  of  Chicago,  IIHnois,  has 
announced  a  new  hydraulic  Farmall 
remote  control  unit  for  trailing-type 
implements  which  can  be  operated 
from  the  tractor  scat.  Transfer  of 
th«  unit  from  one  implement  to 
another  is  a  matter  of  minutes. 


ESTIMATE:  A  free  heating  esti¬ 
mate  without  any  obligation  will 
gladly  be  given  by  the  UTICA 
RADIATOR  CORPORATION,  2205 
Avenue,  Utica,  New  York.  An  easy 
way  to  get  the  estimate  is  to  use 
the  coupon  which  appears  on  page 
21  of  the  November  5  issue  of 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

SMOKE:  Seldom  will  you  find  a 
better  bargain  than  the  Home  Meat 
Curing  Book  which  you  can  get  for 
10  cents  from  the  WORCESTER 
SALT  COMPANY,  40  Worth  St., 
New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

QUONSETS:  Because  they  ore 
comparatively  new,  farmers  hove 
shown  much  interest  in  Quonset 
buildings.  If  you  are  interested  in 
getting  further  information  about 
this  type  of  construction,  drop  a 
postcard  to  GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 
CORPORATION,  Stron-Steel  Division, 
Dept.  6,  Detroit  29,  Michigan. 

PENCIL:  Be  sure  to  read  the  cou¬ 
pon  in  the  WOLVERINE  AD  in 
the  November  19  issue  of  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST.  You  will 
find  it  entitles  you  to  a  mechanical 
pencil.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  coupon  to  your  dealer  and 
inspect  or  try  on  a  pair  of  Wolver¬ 
ine  “horsehide  hands.” 

DUCKS:  Rec.ently,  seventeen  east¬ 
ern  duck  raisers  visited  the  RALS¬ 
TON  PURINA  RESEARCH  FARM  at 
Grey  Summit,  Missouri,  and  the 
Company's  research  laboratories  in 
St.  Louis.  The  breeders  were  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  seeing  what 
Purina  research  is  doing  to  improve 
duck  production. 

QUALITY  SIRIS;  the  new 

YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS 
COOPERATIVE,  Box  528-A,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  16-page  circular  which  they  call 
‘‘Better  Living  for  Farm  Families.” 
It  tells  hoAV  NYABC  quality  sires 
can  increase  your  income. 


We  Have  to  Be  Partners 

By  CLIFF  T.  WHITTAKER 

President,  National  Retail  Farm  Equipment  Assn. 


PRICES  of  some  farm  commodities 
have  dropped.  Prices  of  many 
things  the  farmer  buys  have  in¬ 
creased.  Taxes  show  no  sign  of  being 
lowered. 

A  gloomy  picture?  It  could  be  if  the 
nation’s  farmers  had  no  way  of  off¬ 
setting  higher  operating  costs.  Luckily, 
there  are  several.  Better  farm  science, 
better  seeds,  proper  use  of  fertilizer, 
utilization  of  better  breeding  stock, 
soil  conservation  and  record  keeping 
are  just  a  few  of  the  things  the  effi¬ 
cient  farmers  are  putting  to  practical 
use  to  meet  rising  costs. 

As  an  active  farm  equipment  retailer 
and  spokesman  for  19,000  other  dealers 
throughout  the  country  who  belong  to 
the  National  Retail  Farm  Equipment 
Association,  I  quite  naturally  point 
with  pride  to  many  ways  in  which 
modern  power  equipment  lowers  farm 
operating  costs.  While  all  the  com¬ 
modities  the  farmer  buys  have  gone  up 
from  a  1939  base  of  $1,000  to  $2,139 
as  of  February  this  year,  the  prices 
farmers  pay  for  farm  machinery  dur¬ 
ing  this  same  period  have  risen  from 


a  $1,000  base  to  only  $1,447.  These 
are  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
figures. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  farm  users 
that  today’s  machinery  is  much  more 
efficient  than  it  was  in  1939  and  is 
helping  to  produce  crops  at  a  profit 
for  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  and  farm  equipment  re¬ 
tailer  must  be  partners.  Farmers  must 
make  a  profit  if  we  are  to  sell  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  to  them  and 
provide  the  service  they  need.  We  are 
just  as  interested  in  a  profitable  agri¬ 
culture  as  is  the  farmer.  Perhaps  more 
than  people  in  the  cities,  farm  equip¬ 
ment  dealers  realize  that  all  industries 
depend  largely  on  a  prosperous  agri¬ 
culture  for  their  own  continued  pros¬ 
perity. 

As  partners  with  the  farmers  of  the 
nation,  we  dealers  will  feel  that  we 
are  doing  our  part  for  the  agriculture 
of  this  country  by  not  only  providing 
economical  distribution  of  new  ma¬ 
chines,  but  by  also  providing  the  parts 
and  service  to  keep  Mr.  Farmer  pro¬ 
ducing  effectively  and  economically. 


“downed  S&udcc 


Eight  American  Agriculturist  field  men  honored  as  members  of  the  1000  Order  Club 
for  1948.  From  left  to  right:  Robert  S.  Pinney,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Ben  Moon, 
Rhinecliff,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  Dayton,  Towonda,  Pa.;  E.  B.  Reed,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  E.  G.  King, 
Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.;  R.  L.  Weinhart,  Wayland,  N.  Y.;  H.  L.  Ennis,  Breesport,  N.  Y.; 

and  B.  W.  Ennis,  Towanda,  Pa. 


A  FEW  WEEKS  ago  at  Ithaca  the 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  field 
representatives  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  met  with  the  editorial,  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  staffs  to  discuss 
mutual  problems  and  honor  some  out¬ 
standing  performances.  The  Ithaca 
staff  of  the  farm  paper  of  the  North¬ 
east  is  proud  of  the  men  who  represent 
the  paper  in  the  field.  Typical  of  the 
group  are  the  eight  men  shown  above, 
each  of  whom  during  the  past  year  has 
secured  new  or  renewal  subscriptions 
totalling  over  1,000.  The  plaques  which 
the  men  are  holding  signify  their  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
One  Thousand  Order  Club. 

Leading  the  group  is  Robert  Pinney 
who  visited  over  2,000  old  and  prospec¬ 
tive  readers  during  the  past  year,  and 
who  was  honored  at  the  banquet  on 
the  completion  of  his  50th  year  as  a 
representative  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  During  those  years  Rob  has  add¬ 
ed  more  than  100,000  names  to  our 


mailing  list.  In  honor  of  the  occasion 
Curry  Weatherby  presented  Rob  with 
a  gold  watch. 

Also  honored  at  the  banquet  was 
Irving  W.  Ingalls  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  for  25  years  and  for  several 


I.  W.  Ingalls,  who  has 
recently  completed  his 
25th  year  on  the  staff 
of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


years  vice-president  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  In  honor  of  this  occasion 
Editor  Eastman  presented  Irv  with  a 
hpautiful  watch. 


E.  C.  Weatherby,  American 
Agriculturist  Circulation 
Manager  (right)  congratu¬ 
lates  Robert  Pinney  who 
recently  finished  his  50th 
year  es  an  American  Agri- 
culturisf  field  representa* 
tive.  -At  left  Is  Viefc 
Grever,  Subscriptien  Me«" 
ager  ef  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


j  1  S  I  SEE  it,  the  point  of  this 

“Forum  Issue”  of  American 
Agriculturist  is  that,  gener- 

_ I  ally  speaking,  what  is  good 

for  one  is  good  for  the  other 
and  so  for  us  all.  This  is  especially  tfue 
when  we  as  citizens  of  a  free  country 
are  willing  to  reverse  it  and  believe 
that  what  is  good  for  the  country  is 
good  for  each  of  us  personally. 

Here  we  are — little  families  of  two — 
surrounded  by  children.  Grandma, 
Grandpop,  Uncle  Charlie  and  Aunt 
Mary,  a  few  real  friends  and  hosts  of 
good  neighbors.  We  worship  our  own 
God,  do  all  our  work,  all  the  voting, 
and  primarily  do  it  all  for  our  own 
little  group. 

Freedom  ISegins  at  Home 

As  long  as  each  and  everyone  of  our 
little  family  groups  is  free,  we  have 
free  enterprise.  When  government  or 
“power”  or  even  “do-gooders”  step  in, 
the  same  thing  happens  that  happens 
to  the  intruder  in  a  family  row,  name¬ 
ly,  trouble.  The  intruder  just  does  not 
understand  the  individuals  within  that 
family  or  how  their  group  functions. 

Since  this  is  so,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  labor  government, 
just  because  it  was  organized  and  pur¬ 


ported  to  speak  for  millions  of  people, 
could  protect  our  free  family  groups 
or  even  its  own.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  big  business,  because  of 
its  power  or  ability  in  making  money 
and  selling  goods,  would  be  good  as  a 
government  over  us.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  completely 
organized  and  ruling  agriculture  would 
be  wholly  desirable.  Worst  of  all  is  a 
government  by  bureaucrats,  big  and 
powerful  but  producing  nothing,  tak¬ 
ing  from  those  that  do  produce,  and 
just  naturally  less  qualified  than  any 
other  group  to  govern. 

j\o  Real  Rigaess 

After  all,  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  that  there  is  no  real  bigness.  Little 
farms  operated  by  little  farm  families 
still  produce  most  of  our  food.  Coal 
mii^rs,  as  individuals,  still  dig  the 
coal;  our  automobiles  are  built  by 
thousands  of  people  working  on  an  as¬ 
sembly  line.  Even  executives,  owners 
and  employers  go  home  to  supper  (or 
wish  they  could),  or  to  sleep,  or  for  a 
weekend,  or  to  go  to  church  with  their 
families.  Everything  hxunan  goes  back 
to  the  little  family  struggling  to  make 
a  living. 

We  will  have  mass  freedom,  freedom 
for  ourselves  and  our  little  family 
group  just  as  long  as  we  as  individuals 
see  to  it  that  our  government’s  only 
function  is  to  protect  each  little  family 
against  invasion  from  any  source  of  its 
freedom  to  work  and  worship. 

Too  Many  Proniisos 

Today  we  are  watching  different 
concepts  of  power  growing  through 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ? 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 


Robert  Ouesenbery 


"I  am  strong  for  a  two-party  system. 
If  we  continue  voting  the  same  party 
into  power  for  the  next  4  to  8  years  I 
fear  the  result  will  be  still  higher  taxes. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  one  more 
year  should  be  long  enough  to  tax 
ourselves  to  help  European  countries 
get  on  their  feet.’*  —  A.  E.  Scudder, 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Duesenbery,  former  high¬ 
way  superintendent 
in  the  town  of  Co- 
hocton,  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.,  has 
just  bought  a  191 
acre  farm  at  Naples 
in  Ontario  County 
and  plans  a  dairy 
farm  as  soon  as  he 
can  buy  a  herd.  He’d 
like  to  see  a  little 
whittled  off  all  gov- 
e  r  n  m  e  n  t  depart¬ 
ments  and  told  me,  “I  like  the  PMA 
program  but  this  price  support  thing 
is  going  too  far.  I  know  inexperienced 
men  who  have  jumped  into  the  potato 
business  in  the  past  few  years  just  be¬ 
cause  supports  are  so  high  that  they 
can’t  help  making  a  good  profit!” 

Freedom  Ahead  of  Security 

“Federal  taxes  are  definitely  too 
high.  I  believe  we  are  headed  for  a 
socialist  government  in  which  security 
is  stressed  instead  of  free  enterprise. 
Security  means  only  one  thing —  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation.  We  need  a  10% 
reduction  in  all  taxes — federal,  state, 
county  and  village — and  not  exempting 
the  farm  activities  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  we  sjiould  sub¬ 
sidize  the  world  to  compete  with  us, 
and  as  soon  as  other  countries  can  feed 
themselves,  we  should  stop  sending 
money.  If  we  don’t  we  will  be  bank¬ 
rupt  ourselves.”  —  Henry  Marquardt, 
Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

Following  are  a  few  quotations  taken 
at  random: 

“It  is  human  nature  to  spend  more 


freely  and  less  wisely  when  cash  is 
plentiful.  A  cut  in  taxes  would  reduce 
the  temptation  to  excessive  spending.” 

“I  think  much  of  the  conservation 
service  rendered  could  be  done  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  Why  should  the 
government  continue  to  supply  lime 
and  fertilizer  after  years  of  demon¬ 
stration?  If  worth  while,  I  believe  we 
should  each  ’ouy  our  own.  There  would 
be  fewer  piles  of  lime  stacked  on 
farms — in  some  instances,  for  several 
years.” 

“The  problem  of  helping  Europe  is 
pretty  complex  for  a  farmer.  From  a 
humanitarian  and  political  standpoint 
we  must  help  them  get  started  on  the 
road  back,  but  some  of  them  will  take 
as  long  as  we  would  give.  Let’s  push 
them  off  on  their  own  as  soon  as  it 
reasonably  can  be  done.” 

“I  am  much  opposed  to  government 
subsidies  and  crop  control  which  will 
lead  to  the  type  of  oppression  which 
they  have  in  Russia.  Some  years  prices 
will  be  good;  other  years  they  will  be 
poor,  but  we  can  take  them,  and  we 
won’t  be  taxed  to  pay  our  own  sub¬ 
sidies,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to.” 

“I  believe  that  we  have  gone  way 
beyond  the  necessary  needs  of  taxation. 
The  result  is  that  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  especially  for  farmers,  is  very 
close  to  the  average  income.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  sending  money  or  food  to  for¬ 
eign  countries.” 

Obviously  there  is  little  benefit  in 
discussing  lower  taxes  unless  some  defi¬ 
nite  results  can  be  secured.  In  a  recent 
talk,  Earl  Bunting,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  said  that 
American  Way  of  Life  will  never  be 
lost  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  voters 
but  that  “statism”  or  the  welfare  state 
could  come  in  the  back  door  through 
failure  of  many  good  citizens  to  vote. 
He  said  further  that  our  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  will  never  be  better  than  local 
governments  and,  in  addition  to  voting 
at  ev£ry  election,  it  is  up  to  every  one 
of  us  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
elect  the  best  men  to  office. 
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•  15,500  FARMERS  CONSIGN  TO 

EMPIRE  STOCKYARDS 


During  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  15,500  farmers  made 
55,910  consignments  to  Empire's  six  markets  and  lamb  pool. 
These  consignments  represented  112,208  animals  for  a  total 
dollar  volume  of  $6,944,598.19. 

you  are  not  using  this  farmer-owned  livestock  marketing 

Service,  here  are  some  of  the  reasons  you  should: 

1  •  Slaughter  livestock  is  weighed  and  sold  by  the  pound 
over  livestock  scales  that  are  tested  regularly. 

2<  Empire  does  not  buy  livestock  from  farmers  and  deal¬ 
ers;  therefore,  cannot  and  does  not  speculate  in  live¬ 
stock.  Empire  does  attract  good  buyers  who  pay  top 
market  prices  for  your  livestock  by  competitive  bid¬ 
ding  at  auction. 

3.  Empire  charges  everyone  the  same  rate  of  commission 
at  the  same  market. 

4-.  Payment  is  made  promptly.  Checks  can  be  picked  up 
at  the  sale.  Those  not  called  for  are  mailed. 

Sm  Empire  Stockyards  are  clean.  Each  market  is  disin¬ 
fected  weekly. 

6.  Empire  prices  are  published  regularly  through  the 
press  and  over  the  air,  within  a  few  hours  of  the  close 
of  each  sale. 


7.  An  advisory  committee  made  up  of  livestock  farmers 
from  the  area  served  by  each  market  helps  Empire 
keep  its  feet  on  the  ground  and  render  the  kind  of 
service  desired  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

SIX  MARKETS  l!4  NEW  YORK  STATE 

SERVING  NORTHEASTERN  FARMERS 


CALEDONIA 

SALE  EVERY  TUESDAY 


GOUVERNEUR 

SALE  EVERY  TUESDAY 


ARGYLE 

SALE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY 


GREENE 

SALE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY 


BATH 

SALE  EVERY  THURSDAY 


ONEONTA 

SALE  EVERY  THURSDAY 


Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative 

,  a  farmer’s  organization,  owned  by  farmers  through  their  cooperatives  and  ope¬ 

rated  under  policies  established  by  the  sponsoring  organizations :  New  York  State 
Grange,  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Producers  Cooperative  Commission 
Association,  (Buffalo),  Dairymen’s  JLeague  Cooperative  Association,  Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Exchange. 
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American  Agriculturist,  December  3.  1949 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial, 
or  uroup  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


OJtCHARD  HILL  STOCK  PARM  offers  for  sale  Car 
oatioD  and  Ka«  Apple  Rrert  Bull  calves  from  High 
record  Carnation  Dams.  Sires.  Carnation  floniestead 
Hazelwood  and  R.  A.  Sovereign  Prince.  M.  ll  Klocs 
&  Son.  Port  Plain.  New  Tors. 


PRESH  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  and  first 
calf  heifers.  Alao  registered  and  grade  Canadian  Hoi- 
steins,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated.  Tenns  arranged 
We  deliver.  Over  25  vrs.  at  the  same  address.  Tuttle 
Parms.  King  Perr.v,  New  Tork.  Ro.v  Ac  Tuttle.  Owner 


FOB  SALE:  Ten  regi.stered  Holstein  Heifers  due  witli 
first  calves  In  November  and  December.  Two  Regis¬ 
tered  BuUs,  yearlings.  Heifer  and  Hull  Calves.  Herd 
accredited  and  vaccinated.  Lonergan  Bros..  Homer.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAIjE:  20  Heifers,  2  years  old.  Well  grown, 
vaccinated  against  Bangs  disease.  Due  to  freshen  last 
half  of  December.  Inquire  Henry  Beardsley,  Jamac 
h’anns,  Mansfield.  Penn.sylvania.  I’hone  5X.  ' 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CAI.F  Born  May  1,  1949:  Three 
nearest  dams  average  12.585  lb.  milk  657.9  lb.  fat. 
Three  nearest  sires  are  officially  proven  desirable.  Pedi¬ 
gree  mailed  on  request.  Wychmere  Farm — Phone  2623 — 
Ontario,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Bull  horn  Dec.  6,  1948.  Dam  is  by 
Foremost  I’eacen.aker  161  AR  daughters  and  made 
11763M  569F  Jr3  2x  milking.  Sire,  now  being  very 
satisfactorily  proven,  is  son  of  McDonald  Farms  Dis¬ 
tinction  19  AR  daugliteis.  and  Douglaston  Lady 
Augusta,  Excellent,  5  daughters  with  records  averaging 
722  fat —  4  Excellent.  A  clioiee  individual.  Also  a  few 
well  bred  heifer.s.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Parms,  Sinithville 
Flats,  New  York. 


JERSEY 


EXCEPTIONAL  hargain.s  in  Jersey  hull  calves.  Wliy 
buy  anytliing  short  of  tlie  best  when  the  price  is  in 
line  with  what  you  can  afford  to  pay?  Our  herd  of 
21  Excellents — all  te.sted  and  headed  by  three  Ex¬ 
cellent  bulls — gives  yoti  the  tops  in  sire  selection. 
Write  us  your  needs.  You'll  he  liappy  you  did.  Heaven 
Hill  Farm,  Lake  Placid,  Now  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


VALHALI..A  FARM:  Two  Registered  Ayrshire  Bull 
Calves  bom  this  fall.  Tliey  are  out  of  dams  with 
consecutive  records  of  over  12,000  M  and  500  F.  Both 
are  nicely  marked.  John  Nalirwold,  iliddleburgh,  N.  Y. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE:  1  mo.  to  2  years.  Some  sired  by 
hull  whose  dam  produced  16797  Jb.  milk  4.89% — 822 
lb.  lilt  in  365  days.  Write  or  vi^it  us.  Valmoimt  Farm, 
J'lsperance.  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 


PUREBRED  P.rown  Swiss:  Six  milking  cows,  three 
llr.st  calf  heifers.  Vaccinated.  Negative  Blood  Test. 
Jidward  Scofield,  Bridgewater,  New  York, 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALK.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son.  Inc.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE — Aberdeen -Angus  Bull.  14  months  old. 
Begistered  and  Bangs  and  T.B.  accredited.  Halter 
broken.  Exceptional  prospect.  R.  C.  McElroy,  B.D.  1, 
Fairview,  I’a. 


10  CHOICE  1949  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers 
sired  by  a  1st  prize  bull  at  1946  lU.  and  Mich. 
State  Fairs  and  one  yearling  bull.  Clayton  Taylor, 
Lawtons,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 

FOR  SALE:  Five  Hereford  Heifers  (horned),  7  to  11 
months  old,  tired  by  extra  good  bulls.  They  are  tlie 
right  kind,  vaccinated,  from  approved  herd.  Would 
sell  a  good  I’olled  bull  uitli  tliem.  Would  make  an 
excellent  foundation  lor  some  young  man  wishhig  to 
.start  in  Hereford  business.  Telephone,  Sandy  Creek 
2233.  S.  W.  Hagan,  Mannsville,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


JLEBEFOltDS — 2  bred  heifers,  vaccinated,  T.  B.  Tested, 
Registered.  Hcr-Lou  Farm,  Wolcott,  New  York. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE — Well  grown  registered  Shropshire  yearling 
rams  &  ewes  of  the  best  t.vpe  and  breeding  with  heavy 
shearing  fleeces.  Sired  by  230  pound  prize  ram.  Van 
Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Slxty-hvo  ijurebied  Dorsets — bred  ewes, 
lambs.  Frank  M.  Smith.  Springfield  Center,  Otsego 
County,  New  Y'ork. 

DELANE  RAAl— We  h:ive  a  real  good  Delane  jearling 
Ram  at  an  attractive  price.  Also  would  sell  the  1st 
prize  Aged  Corriedale  Ram  at  Syracuse.  Preston  & 
Johnson,  Breeder  of  Corricdales.  Ramboudlets  and 
Uelanes,  Springttater,  New  York. 

NEW  YORK  State  Purebred  Sheep  Improvement 
Project — Write  for  List  of  Stock  For  Sale.  George  R. 
Johnses,  Secretary,  Wing  Hall,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


OXFORD  RAMS— Choice  registered  yearlings,  good  size, 
top  quality,  best  breeding.  L,  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  N.Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


S-ALESMF.N  for  .Yutomatic  Hens’  Nests — Russell  Weed 
Controllers.  1).  M.  Bailier,  Di.strlbutor.  .Skaneateles, 
New  York. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE.  Chesters,  Poland  entnas.  Berkshire 
Cross.  6  to  8  wks.  $11.06,  8  to  10  wks.  $12.75.  12  wks. 
$14.75.  Above  prices  Include  vaccinations.  Free  trams- 
portation  for  orders  of  76  to  lOfl  pig*.  C.O.D,  check 
01  M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero.  P  O  B  B  West  Concord. 
Massachusetts. 


DUROC  BOAR.S  ready  for  service,  Begistered.  litter 
mates  to  our  New  Y’ork  State  Fair  winners.  11.  Since- 
baugh,  Trumansburg,  New  York. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS,  High  winning  herd  Illinois,  Ohio. 
Maryland  State  Fairs,  1948.  Champion  carcass  over-all 
breeds.  National  Barrow  Show.  Illustrated  circular. 
Y’alehurst  Yorkshire  Farms,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


REGISTERED  OIC  hoars  ready  for  service;  cliolera 
vaccinated  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Write 
for  particulars.  Howard  Beebe,  Deposit,  New  Y'ork. 


liEGISTERED  Durocs — 40  Pall  Pigs  sired  by  our  Son 
of  1947  N.  .T.  Grand  Champion.  Ten  bred  Spring  Gilts. 
Hilltop  Duroc  Farm,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Hampshire  Spring  Boars,  open  Spring 
gilts,  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Fall  boars  and  gilts.  All 
from  large  litters  and  grown  the  best.  Comprest  and 
Monogram  breeding.  Write  for  prices.  T.  M.  Fagan, 
lAvonia,  New  Y'ork. 


FOR  SALE:  Fancy  Pedigreed  Chester  White  Service 
Boars.  C.  E.  Cas.sel  and  Son,  Hummelston,  Pa.  R.  2. 


DOGS 


GENUINE  German  police  pups,  dig  boned  greys.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Stamp  appreciated.  E.  A.  Foote. 
The  Foote  Hills,  Unlonvllle.  New  York. 


PED.  SMOOTH  Pox  Terrier  Pups.  Nelson’s  Hatchery, 
Grove  City.  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE — Several  litters  AKC  registered  SL,  Ber¬ 
nards,  Cocker  Spaniels  and  Collies.  Also  a  few  cross¬ 
bred  Collle-Bemards.  Must  dispose  of  them  before 
winter.  Reduced  prices,  convenient  terms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  All  have  been  wormed  and  distemp,er 
Inoculated.  Edna  Gladstone.  Teh  2161,  Andes.  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced,  large  selection. 
W'lll  also  liave  some  Just  riglit  for  Cliristmas.  Write 
us  your  requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke.  New 
York.  Phone  Moravia  4S2M3. 


A.K.C.  Regi.stered  German  Slieplierd  I’uppie.s  from  heel 
drivers.  Daddy’s  helper.  Motlier’s  protector  and  Sonny’s 
pet.  Guy  Kaufman,  Dundee,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  COLIHK  PUPPIES— Work  or  Show  — 
Champion  sired.  Collinette  Kennels.  Wilton.  New 
Hampshire. 


PEDIGREED  COILIE  PUPS:  Beautiful,  Intelligent. 
Championship  breeding.  Males  $.35.00,  Females  $30.00. 
Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer,  I'a. 


BEAUTIFUL  Newfoundland  pups,  very  affectionate, 
good  watchdogs.  Michael  Kershner,  Farmington.  Maine. 


AIRED.YLE  Pups:  Litter  Reg.  A.K.C.  Healthy.  ,$25 
each.  Norman  'Treble,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S  ROCK  REO  CBOSSES  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  selected  farm-proved  breeding  oroduce  targe 
healthy  layers  that  mean  more  egg  profits.  U.  S.  Pull- 
orum-Clean  and  Newca.sfle  vaccinated.  Write  today 
Marshall  Brothers.  Mecklenburg  Boad.  IL  O  i-A 
Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone  9082. 


ZIMMEB  S  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns.  Reds.  Cross¬ 
es.  They  live,  they  lay,  they  pay.  Satistactioi,  guaran¬ 
teed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G  Zimmer.  Boi  0. 
GallupvUle.  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Established  1921. 
Famous  for  their  hardiness  and  high  production.  Write 
for  price  list.  Charles  H.  Weidner  and  Son.  West 
Shokan.  Rte.  2,  New  York. 


MCGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  AU  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  out  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
PuUoruiD  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine,  New  York. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  in  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  hold  the  all-thtue  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
you  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Route  3- A.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine  is  a  name 
to  consider.  25  years  breeding  Leghorns  Eli  EL  Bodine 
&  Son.  Chemung,  Box  20.  New  York. 


DRYDEN  SPRINGS  Farm  White  Leghorns.  Excellent 
producers  of  large  white  eggs  that  bring  top  market 
prices.  Write  to  Dryden  Springs  Fariii,  Dryden.  N  Y. 


RICHOUALITY  Leghorns.  38  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All 
cliicks  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pulloruiii 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalog. 
Rich  Poultry  Farm.s,  Wallace  H.  Uicli  &  Son.  Hohart, 
New  York. 


CAPON  pellets  100 — $3.00;  1,00(1 — $25.00.  Imiil.antor* 

$1.75.  Turkey  bits  100— $.50;  1,000— $2.50.  Pliers  $.50. 
Lead  heating  cables  $.13  foot,  pipe  thermo.stat  $6.00, 
pla.stic  cable  6’  to  60’.  Chicken  Rooks,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


IT’S  IIEREl  It’s  YoursI  Our  new  catalogue  tells  aU 
about:  1.  Selecting  breeders  for  customers’  proflLs. 
2.  One  of  New  York  State’s  cleane.st,  be.st  equipped 
hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine  shipping  facilities.  Red  Uock.s 
and  Babcock  Leghorns  for  eggs.  Clirlstie  Bocks  and 
Nichols  New  Hamps  for  meat.  Write  or  call  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  dates.  Ball  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm. 
Owego,  'Tioga  County,  New  York. 


I’OULTRYMEN,  Bantam  Breeders — The  handiest  hand¬ 
book  for  poultry  ever  published.  122  pages  packed  with 
27i  u.seful  ideas  only  $1  postiiaid.  Book  Division.  Valley 
Feed  &  Supply  Co.,  Spring  Valley,  New  York. 


WESTVILI.E  Leghorns:  Large  Northern  Grown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Write  for  circular  and  reserve  .vour  lavorite 
hatching  date.  Fred  Schempf,  illilford.  New  York. 


HOBART  POLLTRY  ILVRM.  Leghorns,  Large  Birds. 
Large  Eggs.  ’  Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Walter  S. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hohart,  New  Y’oik.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Dee.  17  Issue . 

. Closes  Dec.  2 

Jan.  7  Issue . 

. Closes  Dec.  23 

Jan.  21  Issue . 

Feb.  4  Issue . 

NURSERY  STOCK 


OriCK  BEARING  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Shade  Trees. 
Grape  Vin>s,  I’.eriy  Plants,  Everblooming  Rose  Bushes, 
and  Flowering  Shrubs  at  Money-Saving  prices.  State 
and  Federal  Inspected.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
todav  for  Free  Colored  Catalogue.  East’s  Nursery. 
Amity.  Arkan.sas. 


EVERGREEN  LININ'G-OUT  STOCK.  Transplants  and 
Seedlings,  Pine.  Spruce.  Ifir.  Canadian  Hemlock.  Ar- 
borvitaes.  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas  trees. 
Windbreaks.  Hedges.  Ornamentals.  Forestry  ETlces  low 
as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  Ust. 
Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries.  Dept.  AA.  Johnstown.  Pa. 


SEEDS 


PROFITABLE  TOMATO  VARIETIES  —  1949  heavy 
yielders.  Request  catalog.  Glecklers:  Seedmen,  Metamora. 
Ohio,  'Tomato  specialists. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  Essex  Seed  Potatoes.  1.  They  need 
no  spray  for  blight.  2.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in 
New  York  Test — 1947.  3.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in 
Pennsylvania — 1948.  4.  Out  yielded  Cobblers,  150  cwt. 
to  the  acre  in  the  south — 1949.  5.  VVe  have  Certified 
Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  la.st  field  reading.  6. 
Booking  now  for  delivery.  'Thompson  Farms.  Clymer. 
N  ew  Y ork. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ladies  dresses  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women,  chil¬ 
dren’s.  Wool  Sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots  Men’s 
work  clothing,  shoes.  Shirts,  underwear,  coats,  macki¬ 
naws.  housedres.ses.  hose,  skirts,  blouses.  Blankets  $1.69. 
bedspreads  $1.99.  towels  35c.  Uousefurnishings.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Consumers  Sales  Co  419  63rd  Street. 
Dept.  AA.  West  New  York.  New  Jersey 


A  LAND  BANK  MOR’rG.AGE  gives  extra  safety  and 
extra  service.  Long  time  to  pay.  Low  interest  Other 
advantages  all  geared  to  meet  farmers’  credit  aeed.s. 
Without  obligation  write  for  further  details  to  Federal 
Land  Bank.  310  S.  State  St.,  Springfield  2.  Mass. 


WANTED:  Raw  Furs,  Hides  and  Wool.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Ship^  direct.  Paul  Baratier,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

PE.YNU’rS — Buy  direct  from  growers  and  roast  them 
at  home.  Make  ideal  Christmas  gifts.  5  lb.  bag  $2.25; 
n  pounds  $3.75  ITepaid.  25  poiuids  $7.50;  100  poimds 
$25.00  express  collect.  All  reoleaned,  selected  peanuts. 
J  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin.  Virginia. 


NO  FROST — Keeps  Glass  Clear  of  Snow,  Steam  and 
Frost.  For  Windslileld.s,  Windows.  Eye  Glasses,  etc. 
$l.rj  per  box  postpaid.  Otis  Rossell.  Waltersburg,  Pa. 


PECANS:  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts  graded,  hand 
.selected,  ll)  lbs.  $1.50;  2  lbs.  shelled  halves  $2.75; 
5  lbs.  $6.'.)n.  Delivered,  insured,  guaranteed.  J.  Tnis 
Hayes,  Giower.  JJilloii,  South  C.arolina. 


DR.YLN  'TILE  for  sale:  4”-6"-8"  in  truckload  lots. 
Delivery  made  150  mile  radius  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Also  trenching  service  for  fanii  tile  drainage.  Write 
A.  Greenliagle,  Corfu,  New  York. 


BULLDOG  Puppies  —  real  sourmugs.  Ready  for 
Christmas.  David  Hopseker,  Herrings  Road.  Carthage, 
New  York. 


ENGLISH  bulldog  puppies.  A  nice  litter  purebred 
’’Sourmugs."  A  lovable  Christmas  gift.  B.  C.  Todd, 
I'leischmanns,  N.  Y. 


BUY  CHRISTMAS  pups  from  Bow-YVow  Farm.  West 
Sumner.  Extra  good  Collie-Shepherds,  English  Shep¬ 
herds  and  Shepherd-Bulldog  Cross.  Prices  reasonable. 
Endly  'Tuell,  West  Parts,  Maine. 


FOB  SALE:  Registered  English  Sliepherd  Pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents.  Males  $15.00,  Females  $12.00. 
Six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT’S  Golden  Anniversary  Farm  Catalog — Just 
Out!  Over  2800  outstanding  Bargains.  Coast-to-Coast. 
Mailed  Free.  Write  Today.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


119  ACRES  on  hard  road,  38  head  of  cattle,  full  line 
of  machinery.  13-room  house.  all  improvements. 
$23,OOU.‘JO.  20  acres-  in  village,  large  barn.  11-room 
house,  all  improvements,  $6,500.00.  207  acres.  5  miles 
from  village,  good  road,  overshot  barn,  8-room  bouse, 
all  improvements.  $8,800.00.  26'J  acres,  2  miles  fiom 
village,  all  machinery,  46  head  of  cattle,  2  horses. 
8-room  house,  all  improvements.  $25,300.00.  Have  many 
others.  Harry  G.  Munn,  Salesman  for  Frank  Fatta, 
Realtor,  Treadwell.  New  Y'ork. 


DRY  CLEANING  Solvent  Plant:  Complete  modern 
equipment.  Two  new  trucks.  Monroe  Coimty.  Capable 
handling  $2,000  weekly.  Block  plant  32’-124’.  Includes 
modern  double  liouse,  oil  lieat.  $28,090  buys  business- 
property,  complete.  Wondert'ul  opportunity.  Coots 
Itcaltor,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  132F11.  , 


HAY  ' 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  ready  for  Immediate 
delivery  by  tractor  trailer.  Call  between  5  and  7  P.  M. 
J  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plam.  N  Y.,  K.U  No.  1. 
'Telephone;  48-282. 


SO  'TONS  of  Alfalfa,  unhaled.  Fir.st  and  second  cut¬ 
ting,  good  quality.  J'hoiie  Sodus  .'1095. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City.  Iowa. 


STAMMERING  CORRECTED:  Free  booklet  gives  full 
information.  Write  today.  W.  A.  Dennison.  543  Jarvis 
St..  Toronto.  Canada. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE:  Corn  Pickers — every  make — below  list 
prices.  Also  used  ones.  Joim  Deere  automatic  wire 
baler  with  motor,  brand  new,  $2495.  McCormick  45T 
baler  $1450,  brand  new.  Farmall  M,  used,  good  shape 
— $1395.  New  Ford  $1200,  new  Ferguson  $1450.  New 
Farmall  M— $1795  complete.  New  Case  LA  $2795  with 
individual  hydraulic  brakes.  New  Case  DC  $1796  com¬ 
pletely  equipped.  New  Case  VAC — $1359.  40  other 

ti  actors.  10  acres  other  machinery.  Phil  Gardiner, 
Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Phone  5-6911. 


CONVEYOR:  Belt  type  22  ft.  long,  24  in.  wide,  ad¬ 
justable  5  ft.  to  15  ft.  flora  ground.  Portable,  rubber 
tired,  gasoline  engine,  suitable  for  bales,  adaptable 
for  grains.  Price  $875.(10.  J.  C.  Miller,  P.  0.  Box  571, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y’’.  Tel.  392. 


CATS 


SIAMESE  Kittens — Exceptional  Cliristmas  Gift.  Inocu¬ 
lated.  Pedigreed.  Affectionate.  $35.  Finkbeiner,  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y.  Phone  2580. 


RABBITS 


MAKE  MONEY  1  Raise  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Valuable 
Breeders.  Beal  profits  from  delicious  meat,  furs,  lab¬ 
oratories.  Pieasantl  Easy!  Write  today  1  Roekhill  Rauch. 
ScUersvillo  24,  Penna. 


HONEY 


HONEY — Choice  clover — new  crop.  New  York’s  finest 
flavored  honey.  5  ibs.  $1.45 — case  of  six  5-lb.  pails 
$7.38  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  con  or  pall.  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Delicious  Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat  New 
Crop.  5  lbs.,  $1.25  postpaid  3rd.  zone.  6-5  lb.  pails. 
$6.00,  60  lb.  cans  $7.2'0  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berksliire,  New  York. 


PURE  DELICIOUS  Lima  Bean  Honey.  60  lbs.  $9.60 
not  prepaid.  5  lb.s.  $1.70  post  paid.  Frank  Fekcl.. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


HONEY  fancy  wbile  clover  $8.50  per  6,0  lb.  ean. 
Clover  Autumn,  flowers,  good  flaior.  $7.00.  J.  G.  Burtis, 
Marietta,  New  York. 


PLANTS 


UNFUBNISHED  rooms  wanted— reasonable.  Country 
considered.  S.  E.  Weaver.  131  Mohawk  Street.  Herkimer. 
New  York. 

W/YNTED:  One  or  two  parr  Roller  Tunrbler  Pigeons 
depending  on  price.  Alphonse  Ijively,  GriswoldvUle, 
Massachusetts. 

GOLDEN  Pop  Corn  Shelled.  Guaranteed  to  pop.  5  lbs. 
$1.00  postpaid.  Russell  Luce,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

PENCILS  for  Christmas:  Your  name  imprinted  in  gold 
letters  on  red,  light  or  dark  blue  or  green  pencils. 
White  pencils  imprinted  in  green  or  red.  12  for  79c. 
Cornell  Pencil  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


OUILT  PIECES  —  'Tubfast  Prints,  2  pounds  $1.00; 
Coiduroy;  light  and  medium  shades,  2  poimds  $1.80 
postpaid  with  Pattern  Book.  Cotton  Rug  Strips,  3 
poimds  $1.35.  Wayne  Fox,  Pleasautville,  New  Jersey. 


FRUIT 


FLORIDA’S  finest  Indian  River  'Tree  Ripened  Oranges. 
Grapefruit,  or  Mixed,  sent  fresh  from  our  groves  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  nearest  Express  Office  for  only  $5.50  per 
bushel,  $8.50  for  90  pound  crate,  $5.09  for  45  pound 
crate.  Our  lovely  Gift  Packages  contalnmg  delicious 
Oranges,  Grapefniit,  Tangerines,  a  pound  each  of 
Guava  Jelly,  Gitrus  Marmalade,  Tropical  Honey  and 
I'aper  Shell  Pecans,  i.et  tliese  gifts  take  your  mes.sage 
of  good  cheei  into  the  homes  of  friends  and  loved 
ones  at  Christmas.  Handwoven  Mexicau  Basket  30 
poimds  $7.50;  Bushel  Hamper  $8.50;  45  pound  crate 
87.50.  Choose  these  gifts'  with  fullest  assurance  that  they 
arc  iu  perfect  taste  and  will  bo  long  remembered. 
Satislaction  Guaranteed.  (Add  10%  west  of  the  Miss.  I 
Send  for  colored  folder  and  complete  price  list.  Ingram 
Groves,  Box  15AA,  Rockledge,  Florida. 


BUSHELS  Delicious  Oranges  or  Grapefruit  —  $4.75 
Ibepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  I’ark,  Florida. 


Writ©  fer  literotur©  «  Csbleski!!,  N. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Now  booking  growing  con¬ 
tracts  for  Cabbage,  Tomato.  Cauliflower,  Onion  and 
Sweetpotato  plants  for  Spring  1950.  Get  our  special 
prices  for  early  cooked  orders,  and  catalog.  J.  P. 
Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  for  parts  list.  FISK,  ALDEN  CO., 
132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 
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DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 

organization  of  little  family  groups  in¬ 
to  bigness  (parties),  and  then  govern¬ 
ment  not  only  toying  with  these  big 
groups  but  trying  to  become  the  all- 
powerful  group  itself.  This  seems  to  be 
the  cause  of  all  the  wars,  jitters,  worry 
and  trouble  that  the  world  is  so  anxi¬ 
ously  going  through  right  now. 

Our  own  government  politicians  and 
administrators  seem  to  make  a  bid  for 
support  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
they  say,  “We  have  just  begun  to 
fight.”  (Fight  whom?  Pit  one  group 
against  the  other  and  thus  weaken 
those  groups  and  draw  power  to  them¬ 
selves).  Or,  second,  they  promise 
money  benefits  to  individuals  or  groups 
at  other  people’s  expense.  One  is  as 
deadly  to  each  little  home  group  or  the 
country  as  the  other. 

Ring  Around  the  Rosy 

Consider  the  “welfare  state”  as  used 
politically  today.  Through  higher  liv¬ 
ing  costs,  taxes,  etc.,  government  em¬ 
ployees  and  army  personnel  are  paying 
pensions  to  coal  miners,  and  the  coal 
miners  to  government  employees.  Au¬ 
tomobile  workers  are  paying  pensions 
to  both  groups,  and  both  groups  to 
automobile  workers.  Now  steel  work¬ 
ers  are  striking  to  get  into  the  circle 
so  that  other  groups  will  pay  their 
pensions,  and  they  will  pay  the  other 


One  of  the  Best 


In  My  Whole  Life 


Chas.  Day  Ion,  Towanda,  Pa., 


says  .... 

“After  the  wai  I  was  at  loose 
ends,  and  a  former  A.  A.  Sales¬ 
man  recommended  that  I  write 
you.  I’ve  never  regretted  doing 
so  as  I  find  my  work  both  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable. 

“The  work  is  not  easy  nor 
will  any  other  selling  job  be 
easy.  However  the  association 
with  the  staff  has  been  one  of 
the  best  in  my  whole  life. 

“I  recommend  selling  the 
A.  A.  to  anyone  wishing  a  profi¬ 
table  selling  life.” 

We  have  territory  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  one  salesman.  If  you 
are  interested  write 

AWEMCAN  AGRlCUITUmST 

Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


groups.  Just  a  “ring  around  the  rosy” 
that  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion 
will  be  one  group  buying  mansions, 
yachts  and  polo  ponies  for  the  other 
group,  and  in  turn  they  will  be  buying 
polo  ponies,  yachts  and  mansions  for 
the  others.  All  that  the  government 
can  do  is  handle  or  print  the  money  as 
it  goes  around  the  circle.  Just  as 
simple  and  foolish  as  that!  Yet  right 
now  we  have  the  spectacle  of  promin¬ 
ent  men  thumping  their  chests  before 
big  cheering  audiences,  shouting  for 
more  of  the  same  and  calling  such 
stuff  “gains.” 

Is  there  no  answer?  Yes,  I  believe 
there  is.  Little  family  groups  function 
on  love,  loyalty,  kindness  and  a  belief 
in  God  and  all  He  stands  for.  Our  well¬ 
being,  our  economic  prosperity — in  fact, 
the  whole  world  and  our  place  in  it — 
depend  exactly  upon  those  same  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  family  protects,  shelters, 
and  cares  for  its  young,  its  old,  its 
weak  and  its  sick.  They  work,  save, 
produce  more  than  their  immediate 
needs  and  then  divide  with  each  other 
even  down  to  every  meal. 

My  answer  is  self-evident.  All  the 
world  is  made  up  of  little  family 
groups,  regardless  of  country,  color,  or 
creed.  We  then  cannot  expect  to  func¬ 
tion  as  a  world  or  a  country  or,  es¬ 
pecially,  as  a  democracy  on  a-  basis 
of  greed,  selfishness  and  power.  Our 
only  hope  is  to  see  to  it  that  our  own 
actions — the  actions  of  all  of  us, 
whether  politicians,  farmers,  business¬ 
men,  professional  men  orTaborers — are 
as  unselfish  and  on  as  high  a  plane  as 
our  family  relationships.  Then  we  can 
all  sing  together  “God  Bless  America” 
and  the  world  will  sing  with  us. 

—  A.A.  — 

AYRSHIRE  ASSOCIATION 

PREDICTS  PRODIJCTION 

The  AYRSHIRE  Breeders  Associa¬ 
tion,  Brandon,  Vermont,  has  been 
studying  the  possibility  of  predicting 
yearly  milk  production  on  the  basis  of 
50  to  70-day  milking  records.  They 
now  claim  that  this  can  be  done  with 
a  maximum  margin  of  error  of  only 
eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

One  of  the  chief  benefits  of  such  a 
prediction  is  in  the  selection  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  bulls,  as  a  farmer  could  decide 
whether  or  not  to  continue  to  use  a 
bull  for  breeding  purposes  eight  months 
earlier  than  has  been  possible  in  the 
past. 

The  study  which  led  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  was  done  by  a  research  committee 
of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association 
with  Henry  Mosle  of  Litchfield,  Con¬ 
necticut,  as  chairman.  Other  members 
of  the  committee  were:  Professor 
George  Hyatt,  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  Agricultural  College  faculty; 
Dr.  E.  C.  Deubler,  noted  veterinarian  of 
Newtown,  Pennsylvania;  Professor  V. 
A.  Rice  of  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege;  Professor  James  Linn,  Kansas 
State  College,  and  Professor  Raymond 
Albrectsen,  Cornell  University. 


—  A^A.  — 

PEN  STARLING  GETS 
”O.K”  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Doctor  Daniel  Bergsma,  New  Jersey 
Health  Commissioner,  has  approved 
the  use  of  pen  stabling  in  that  state. 
It  should  be  remembered,  of  course, 
that  New  Jersey  dairymen  who  are 
shipping  milk  outside  of  the  state  must 
still  meet  requirements  of  the  state  in 
which  the  milk  is  sold.  All  the  evidence, 
according  to  Doctor  Bergsma,  indicates 
that  pen  stabling  can  be  used  without 
adversely  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
milk. 

Any  New  Jersey  dairymen  who  are 
thinking  of  changing  to  pen  stabling 
can  get  some  help  from  two  sources, 
namely,  from  the  Bureau  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Sanitation  of  the  New  Jersey 


State  Department  of  Health  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  and  from  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  New  Brunswick. 


—  A.A.  — 

Want  to  Spend 

a  ^iCCcoK? 

OUR  GUESS  is  that  few  of  us  can 
possibly  appreciate  the  enormity  of 
a  billion  of  anything,  especially  a  billion 
dollars,  despite  the  glib  and  careless 
way  in  which  billions  of  dollars  are 
now  referred  to  by  many  people,  in¬ 
cluding  some  tax  collectors  and  some 
politicians. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  minute  that  you 
have  been  delegated  to  get  rid  of  just 
one  billion  dollars  out  of  the  40  odd 
billion  in  this  year’s  Federal  budget. 
Let  us  suppose  further  that  you  are 
possessed  with  more  than  usual  stam¬ 
ina  and  length  of  life  and  that  you 
have  decided  to  throw  the  money  away 
in  order  to  keep  in  step  with  much  of 
the  current  pattern  of  government 
spending.  Further,  in  order  to  make 
the  job  last  as  long  as  possible,  and 
stih  deal  in  paper  money  you  insist 
on  throwing  away  dollar  bills. 

You  decide  to  start  at  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  in  the  State  of  Maine  and 
walk  westward  toward  California.  You 
walk  and  work  reasonably  fast, 
snatching  dollar  bills  from  the  very 
large  pack  on  your  back  and  throwing 
them  down  on  the  ground  as  you  walk, 
doing  this  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days 
a  week,  52  weeks  a  year.  Longer  work 
days  or  more  days  a  week  would  find 
disfavor  in  the  union. 

The  union  to  which  you  belong  al¬ 
lows  you  to  throw  away  one  dollar 
every  second,  or  3,600  an  hour  or  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousands  dol¬ 
lars  in  your  five  day  week.  Bet  the 
billion  will  soon  be  gone  ?  Oh  no,  broth¬ 
er!  Barring  accidents,  death  and  tax 
collectors,  if  you  start  your  little  throw¬ 
away  spree  January  1st,  1950,  you  will 
not  be  finished  until  some  time  in  the 
year  2083,  or  133  years  later.  You  have 
been  a  good  and  neat  workman  and 
have  left  a  solid  path  of  dollar  bills 
over  seven  feet  wide  reaching  from 
Maine  to  California — wide  enough  to 
take  the  family  car  and  give  your  folks 
a  ride — on  the  billion  dollar  highway. 
Oh,  we  forgot  to  mention  that  you’d 
have  enough  money  left  to  buy  gas  and 
to  stay  in  the  best  hotels  because  if 
you  worked  just  133  years  throwing 
the  billion  away  you’d  have  four  mil¬ 
lion  and  ninety-six  thousand  dollars 
left  at  the  end  of  the  133rd  year.  * 
The  foregoing  has  been  just  a  home¬ 
ly  imaginative  sort  of  illustration  to 
try  to  arouse  more  thinking  on  the 
part  of  farm  people  concerning  the 
terrific  amount  of  taxes  being  paid. 
The  hidden  taxes  paid  are  more  than 
the  ones  you  see.  Today  the  average 
family  of  four  people  have  to  pay  in 
taxes  the  astounding  amount  of  $1,450 
each  year.  Your  representatives  in  the 
Legislature  and  in  Congress  can  do 
something  about  this  if  you  will  tell 
them  to.  Better  let  them  know  how  you 
feel. — Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau 
News. 


...WIN  A  PRIZE! 


A  husky  new  baby  has  joined  the  fa¬ 
mous  Craine  Silo  family  —  and  we’d 
like  you  to  help  us  name  him!  So, 
we’re  offering  prizes — big  money-sav¬ 
ing  credits  from  the  established  price 
of  any  Craune  Silo  bought  in  the  next 
two  years. 

$1000*  PRIZE  CONTEST 

$500  —  1st  Prize 

$200— 2nd  Prize  $100  — 3rd  Prize 

10  Prizes  of  $20  each 
*in  full  cash-value  credits 

Win  a  prize  for  your 
name  for  our  rugged  boy  .  .  . 

A  NEW  TILE  SILO  AT  A  POPULAR  PRICE 

You’ll  want  details  on  his  outstand¬ 
ing  features,  to  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  win.  We’ll  enclose  your  free  entry 
blank  and  simple  contest  rules.  Just 
send  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard.  Don’t  delay  —  contest 
closes  at  midnight,  February  15th. 

CRAINE,  INC. — Contest  Dept. 

1219-A  Pine  Sit.,  Norwich,  New  York 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS _ Tel.  9-1085 

Top  Quality  Feeding  Pigs 
6  -  8  wks.  old  S8.25  each 
9-10  wks.  old  S9.00  each 
Shipped  C.O.D. — Carefully  crated  and  selected.  Good 
grade  Service  Boars  150-250  lbs. 


iGRO-QUICK^M^  heating  cable 

Prevent  freezing  at  sub-zero.  A  per¬ 
manent  solution.  One  cable  wrap  per 
ft.  of  pipe  or  bury  with  pipe.  Any  one 
can  install.  Uses  but  little  house  cur¬ 
rent.  Order  shortest  cable  possible  for 
your  length  of  pipe  —  prepaid. 

A6  15  w.  for  I  to  3  ft.  pipe . $1.00 

B12  30  w.  for  3  to  6  ft.  pipe _ $1.80 

M26  60  w.  for  6  to  1 2  ft.  pipe . $2.80 

J56  140  w.  for  12  to  25  ft.  pipe - $3.00 

$112  280  w.  for  25  to  50  ft.  pipe _ $6.00 

FAT  35°  thermostat  with  pilot  It . $4.50 

Wrap-on  Insulation  per  12'  of  pipe  $1.00 
I  refer  Inquiries  to  our  nearest  dealer. 

Vgro-quick  330  W.  Huron  St..  Chicago  10.  III. 


INVITATIONAL  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WEDNESDAY  &  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  7  and  8 

225  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

in  big  saie  auditorium,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  blood  tested,  majority  calfhood  vaccinated,  and  eligible 
for  shipment  into  any  State,  all  carefully  treated  against  shipping  fever,  milkers  have 
up-to-date  mastitis  charts. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  7 — 80  head  hand-picked  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison,  formerly  of 
Cornell  University  from  60  herds  of  ■  New  York,  New  England,  Penna.,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  and  Canada.  50  Cows;  20  Heifers;  10  Bulls. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  8 — 145  Head — a  marvelous  group,  consigned  by  75  breeders  of 
New  York,  New  England,  adjoining  states,  and  Canada.  100  Fresh  and  Close  Spring¬ 
ers;  25  Service  Age  Bulls;  15  Bred  and  Open  Heifers. 

Also  40  young  calves,  many  selling  right  after  their  dams. 

EARLVILLE  is  located  40  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  247th  in  the  most  famous  series  of  Registered  Holstein  cattle  sales  in  the  World, 
Starts  first  day  at  t2:00  Noon,  second  day  at  10:00  A.  M. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 
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Salad 


bowl  and  chop  coarsely.  Add  celery. 
Combine  with  mayonnaise  or  salad 
dressing.  Serve  on  lettuce.  Serves  4. 

*  *  !l! 

Split  Pea  Soup* 

Leftover  Meat  salad*  Hot  Biscuits 
LEMON  Molasses  Cupcakes 

Coffee  ^Recipes  Follow 

SPLIT  PEA  SOUP 

2  cups  dried  split  peas  8  peppercorns 

8  cups  cold  water  4  whole  cloves 

1  onion  I  bay  leaf 

2  stalks  celery,  including  Dash  cayenne  pepper 

leaves  Ham  or  beef  bone 

'A  teaspoon  salt  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

'/i  teaspoon  dry  mustard  3  tablespoons  butter 

4  tablespoons  flour 

Pick  over  and  wash  split  peas.  Place 
peppercorns,  cloves  and  bay  leaf  in  a 
bag.  Place  peas,  cold  water,  onion, 
celery,  salt,  mustard,  spice  bag,  cay¬ 
enne  pepper  and  bone  in  pot,  cover  and 
boil  gently  for  two  hours  or  until  peas 
are  soft.  Remove  spice  bag  and  bone. 
Strain  soup  through  food  mill.  Add 
lemon  juice.  Melt  butter,  add  flour  and 
cook  two  minutes  at  low  temperature, 
stirring  constantly.  Add  strained  soup 
and  bring  almost  to  a  boil.  Serve  very 
hot.  Serves  4  to  6. 

LEFTOVER  MEAT  SALAD 

2  cups  cooked  or  canned  A  cup  mayonnaise  or  salad 
meat  dressing 

2  stalks  celery  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

I  teaspoon  Worcestershire  Lettuce 
sauce 

Place  meat  and  celery  on  chopping 
board;  cube  meat  and  dice  celery  with 
spring-action,  triple  -  bladed  chopper. 
Combine  meat,  celery,  Worcestershire 
sauce  and  mayonnaise  or  salad  dress¬ 
ing.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Serve 
on  lettuce,  garnished  with  tomato 
wedges.  Serves  4. 


Puree  of  Onion  Soup* 

Cottage  Cheese-Tomato  Salad* 
Garlic  French  Bread 
Stewed  Peaches  Cookies 

Coffee  ♦Recipes  FoIIow 

PUREE  OF  ONION  SOUP 

A  cup  fat  I  quart  well-seasoned 

3  pints  sliced  onions  chicken  broth 

2  sprays  celery  leaves  2  tablespoons  flour 
A  cup  cold  water 

Melt  fat  in  heavy  9-inch  frying  pan. 


CfllLC/llO  O^liUL  J  ICCIVCO  <XiiU  OCLUUt;, 

tightly  covered,  over  low  heat  for  30 
minutes.  Remove  cover  and  saute  over 
moderate  heat  for  5  minutes,  stirring 
frequently,  until  a  light  golden  brown. 
Heat  chicken  broth.  Put  onions  through 
food  mill  into  broth.  Blend  together 
and  add  flour  and  water.  Cook  over 
moderate  heat,  stirring  constantly  for 
5  minutes.  Serve  immediately  with 
grated  cheese  sprinkled  on  top  of  each 
bowl.  Makes  3  pints. 

COTTAGE  CHEESE  —  TOMATO  SALAD 

I  pint  cottage  cheese  A  teaspoon  salt 

I  pint  canned  tomatoes  2  tablespoons  unflavored 

I  tablespoon  lemon  juice  gelatin 

I  teaspoon  celery  salt  I  cup  sour  cream 

I  teaspoon  onion  salt 

Put  cottage  cheese  through  food  mill. 
Press  tomatoes  through  the  food  mill 
reserving  %  cup  juice.  Add  lemon 
juice  and  seasonings.  Soften  gelatin  in 
Y2  cup  tomato  juice.  Dissolve  over  hot 
water.  Add  and  blend  together  thor¬ 
oughly  with  tomato  mixture.  Place  in 
refrigerator.  When  partially  set,  stir  in 
sour  cream.  Pour  into  a  lightly  oiled 
1-quart  ring  mold.  Leave  in  refrigera¬ 
tor  until  thoroughly  set.  Unmold  on 
serving  platter.  Pill  center  with  chicory 
or  watercress.  Serve  with  chopped 
chive  sour  cream  dressing.  Serves  6-8. 


Creamed  Tomato  Soup* 

Sliced  Cold  meat  Potato  Salad* 
Cheese  and  Crackers 

Coffee  *Recipes  fomow 

CREAMED  TOMATO  SOUP 

Prepare  Basic  Recipe  (see  next 
recipe)  for  Cream  soup,  increasing 
butter  to  4  tablespoons  and  flour  to  6 
tablespoons  and  omitting  the  vege¬ 
table  puree.  Heat  2  cups  canned  or 
cooked  tomatoes  with  14  teaspoon  cel¬ 
ery  seed,  small  piece  bay  leaf  and  1  tea¬ 
spoon  sugar.  Strain  through  food  mill. 
Add  gradually  to  hot  cream  sauce. 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 


— Photos  by  Foley  Kitchen  Utensils 


OUP  can  be  made 
from  almost  any¬ 
thing  we  eat.  Meat 
and  poultry  for 
bouillons  or  stock 
bases,  vegetables 
for  creamed  or 
plain  soups,  and 
fish  or  shellfish  for 
chowders  and 
bisques  —  all  of 
satisfying  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  What,  indeed,  could  be  cheap¬ 
er  than  a  soup  bone? 

In  grandmother’s  day,  the  soup  ket¬ 
tle  stood  on  the  back  of  the  stove  and 
was  always  ready  to  catch  any  con¬ 
tributions  for  a  delicious  concoction. 
For  in  her  day  soup  was  the  mealtime 
mainstay — often  making  up  the  meal 
itself.  An  old-fashioned  idea?  Perhaps, 
but  a  mighty  good  one  to  bring  to  our 
dinner  tables.  With  a  hearty  soup 
served  at  the  table  from  a  tureen — 
so  that  second  helpings  are  right  at 
hand — all  that’s  needed  to  round  out 
the  meal  is  a  crisp  salad  and  a  good 
hot  bread. 

Good  soups  are  so  easy  to  make. 
Take  the  creamed  soups,  for  example. 
Once  you  have  learned  to  make  a  good 
base  for  creamed  soups,  you  have  the 
makings  for  a  variety  of  delicious 
soups.  For  the  same  base  fb  used  to 
make  almost  any  vegetable  into  a 
creamy  smooth  delicious  soup.  And 
there’s  nothing  easier  if  you  have  a 
food  mill  to  run  the  vegetable  through. 
Witl^  a  twist  of  the  wrist,  broccoli, 
spinach,  asparagus,  cauliflower,  car¬ 
rots,  peas,  tomatoes  or  corn  can  be 
pureed  and  need  only  be  added  to  the 
creamed  soup  base  for  a  vitamin- 
packed  dish. 

Salads  are  quite  as  varied  as  soups. 
The  list  of  salads  is  endless  since  the 
combinations  of  foods  that  make  salads 
are  almost  a  matter  of  an  individual’s 
imagination  and  ingenuity.  Last  night’s 
leftovers  can  always  be  combined  with 
something  in  the  pantry  to  make  a  de¬ 
licious  salad.  And  hearty  stick-to-the- 
ribs  potato  salad,  hot  or  cold,  and  cab¬ 


them  nourishing. 


bage  slaw  are  certainly  easy-on-the- 
budget  standbys.  And  with  salads,  as 
with  soups,  the  right  kitchen  utensils 
can  make  them  easy  to  prepare.  For 
just  as  the  handy  food  mill  is  indispen¬ 
sable  in  making  creamy  smooth  soups, 
a  triple-bladed  spring-action  chopper 
chops,  shreds  and  dices  quickly  and 
easily. 

Here  are  some  soup-and-salad  menus 
and  recipes — the  inexpensive  kind  of 
meal  your  budget  needs  especially 
around  holiday  time: 

POTATO  SOUP* 

Waldorf  salad*  Corn  Bread  squares 
Lemon  meringue  Pie 

Coffee  ♦Recipes  FoIIow 


I A  teaspoons  salt 
Few  grains  pepper 
2  teaspoons  chopped 
parsley 

A  teaspoon  celery  salt 


POTATO  SOUP 

2  potatoes 
4  onion  slices 
2  cups  boiling  water 
2  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 
3  cups  milk 

Pare  potatoes,  slice.  Combine  with 
onion  and  water.  Cook  until  tender. 
Drain,  reserving  1  cup  liquor.  Run  po¬ 
tato  and  onion  through  food  mill.  There 
should  be  about  1  cup.  Melt  butter; 
blend  in  flour.  Gradually  add  potato 
liquor  and  milk.  Cook  over  hot  water, 
stirring  constantly,  until  thick.  Add 
potato  and  onion  puree,  salt,  pepper, 
parsley  and  celery  salt;  heat  thor¬ 
oughly.  Serves  4-6. 

WALDORF  SALAD 

A  cup  horse-radish  may- 


3  red  apples 
A  cup  pitted  dates 
A  cup  walnuts 
A  eup  chopped  celery 


onnaise  or  salad  dressing 
Lettuce 


Wash  apples,  core  and  quarter.  Place 
apples,  dates  and  walnuts  in  chopping 


Through  the  food  mill  for  creamy  smooth 
split  pea  soup — hearty  and  nourishing,  the 
perfect  filler  for  an  on-the-table  tureen  so 
that  second  helpings  will  be  close  at  hand. 


The  indispensable  salad  aid  —  a  triple- 
bladed,  spring-action  food  chopper  — 
shreds  cabbage  in  no  time,  its  three 
sharp  blades  working  thrice  as  fast  to 
prepare  this  inexpensive,  nourishing  vege¬ 
table  for  slaw,  soup  or  whatever  you  wish. 


Suppers 


UnACV.  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


A 


BUILT  ON 


We  have  made  many  manufactur¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  past  54  years— 
but  we  have  never  for  a  moment 
wavered  in  our  attitude  toward 
quality. 

Today  Beech -Nut  is  noted  the 
country  over,  for  foods  of  the 
finest  flavor!  This  carries  on  a 
manufacturing  policy  established 
54  vears  ago  at  the  very 
inception  of  the  company. 

The  ready  acceptance  of 
Beech -Nut  Foods  by  housewives 
everywhere  is  the  best  possible 
evidence  that  the  way  to  win 
favor  is  with  foods  of  finest 
flavor  and  quality ! 


BEECH-NUT  FOODS  FOR  BABIES 

t 

BEECH-NUT  COFFEE 

* 

BEECH-NUT  PEANUT  BUTTER 

BEECH-NUT  PACKING  CO.  •  CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y. 
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Homemakers  Speak  Their  Minds  About  Vital  Matters 


nT  ALL  started  innocently 
enough.  We  thought  it  a  good 
idea  to  ask  the  ladies’  opinions 
on  governmental  activities  that 
are  reaching  closer  to  all  our 

homes. 

We  were  swamped.  The  ladies  left  no 
space  for  the  men  who  joined  in  to 
get  ideas  off  their  chests.  Most  of  our 
respondents  wanted  less  government  in 
everything  but  the  ladies  really  proved 
that  there  are  two  or  three  sides  to 
every  question.  What  arguments  there 
would  be  if  some  of  the  letter  writers 
could  get  together! 

There  is  too  much  individuality  ex¬ 
pressed  by  readers  for  us  to  compile  re¬ 
turns  as  they  do  in  opinion  polls  and 
surveys.  There  are  those  who  feel  there 
is  progress  in  having  the  government 
take  care  of  us — and  there  are  those 
who  shudder  at  the  thought.  There  are 
those  who  think  women  should  stay  at 
home — and  those  who  think  they  should 
take  a  greater  part  in  politics  and  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  those  who  think  the 
Farm  and  Home  bureaus  and  Exten¬ 
sion  Services  are  wonderful  and  those 
who  tear  them  apart  at  the  seams. 

IIors€'!s” 

Some  men  would  shrug  their  shoul¬ 
ders  and  say,  “That’s  the  way  women 
are — always  geein’  and  hawin’  ”  but  to 
this  observer  the  varied  opinions  prove 
that  women  are  taking  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  and  doing  a  lot  of  thinking 
about  national  affairs.  With  hidden  and 
other  taxes  now  at  a  point  where  they 
are  one  of  the  biggest  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  on  the  farm,  the  farm  women 
are  beginning  to  look  closer  at  the 
“free”  government  services. 

But  we’ll  let  excerpts  from  opinions 
of  your  neighbors  speak  for  them¬ 
selves: — 

Cvovcrnmciit  A 
''Dcmockery?” 

Mrs.  Norma  Hauser  of  Salem,  N.  J., 
says  “We  have  not  accepted  a  cent  of 
government  money  for  anything  and 
never  intend  to.  We  want  to  be  free, 
with  our  own  responsibilities.  Our  gov¬ 
ernment  is  fast  becoming  a  mockery 
instead  of  a  democracy.  Every  time  we 
make  an  improvement  on  our  small 
farm  our  taxes  go  up.  How  is  that 
going  to  help  morale?”  Many,  many 
women  agree  with  Mrs.  Hauser  that 
they  want  to  be  free  of  government 
controls  including  Mrs.  Clara  Calkins 
of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Bennett, 
Circleville,  N.  Y.  and  Mrs.  Emery 
Bailey  of  Red  Creek  who  says,  “Farm¬ 
ers  believe  in  their  own  strength  and 
ability  to  help  make  this  a  wonderful, 
prosperous  nation.  It  looks  to  us  as 
though  our  government  wants  to  bring 
the  nation  under  dictatorship.”  Mrs. 
Allen  Symonds  of  Holcomb,  N.  Y.,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  fear. 

The  ladies  were  almost  100%  in 
favor  of  the  kind  of  security  gained  by 
personal  initiative,  freedom  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  with  Mrs.  John  D.  Torrey  of 


Putnam,  Conn.,  saying  that  she 
wouldn’t  even  want  her  name  on  social 
security  or  unemployment  insurance 
lists  “because  so  many  people  are  just 
taking  advantage  of  a  chance  to  get 
some  money  without  earning  it.”  Her 
husband,  and  there  were  many  like 
him,  wouldn’t  even  accept  a  subsidy 
check  on  milk  when  he  was  ‘entitled’ 
to  it! 

Skin  Our  Own  Skunks 

“We  want  to  work  for  ourselves,  to 
save  for  our  old  age  and  to  make  a 
comfortable  home  for  our  family,”  says 
Mrs.  Margery  A.  Blakeley  of  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  “We  don’t  want  to  de¬ 
pend  on  government  to  buy  our  crops 
and  we  don’t  want  to  turn  half  ”^our 
income  over  to  the  government  to  fin¬ 
ance  some  crackpot  farm  ‘plan’  that 
will  leave  everybody  poorer  in  the  end 
and  make  us  all  pensioners  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  don’t  believe  any  govern¬ 
ment  official  anywhere  is  wise  enough 
to  play  God  with  the  crops  and  live¬ 
stock  of  the  United  States.  We  should 
do  the  way  our  forefathers  had  to  do 
— solve  our  own  problems  or,  as  our 
grandparents  said,  “skin  our  own 
skunks.”  Controls  could  end  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  taking  over  our  farms  as  has 
happened  in  some  cases  in  England  re¬ 
cently.  We  might  better  earn  less 
money  if  we  could  have  fewer  restric¬ 
tions  and  pay  less  taxes.” 

Mrs.  Adam  J.  Reutter  of  Williams- 
town,  N.  J.  agrees  with  Mrs.  Blakeley 
and  so  does  Mrs.  Sadie  Burbank  of 
Laconia,  N.  H.,  who  says,  “It  seems 
that  we  have  a  one-party  government 


in  America  now.  Everyone  criticizes 
the  administration  but  they  get  in  office 
year  after  year.  It’s  time  that  Ameri¬ 
can  people  clamped  down  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  instead  of  the  government 
clamping  down  on  the  people.” 

We  had  dozens  of  letters  complaining 
about  the  terrific  national  debt,  point¬ 
ing  out  how  the  Federal  budget  has 
multiplied  9  or  10  times  since  pre-war 
and  how  Democratic  governors  ran  up 
a  big  bonded  indebtedness  against  New 
York,  but,  Mrs.  Burbank,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  not  criticized  by  everyone. 
Just  read  this: 

The  Other  Side! 

Writes  Miss  B.  L.  Barnes  of  Hanni¬ 
bal,  N.  Y.,  “You  have  asked  for  opin¬ 
ions.  Here  are  mine  which  you  will  not 
like  so  of  course  they  will  not  appear  in 
your  Forum  Issue :  I  remember  the 
dark  days  of  the  last  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  bank  failures,  farm 
foreclosures,  the  despair  of  the  work¬ 
ing  men,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
one  question  which  I  think  disposes  of 
all  your  five  questions. 

“Would  we,  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  want  to  go  back  to  those 
conditions  under  a  political  party  which 
never  did  anything  to  benefit  us,  the 
majority,  but  instead  poured  money  in 
at  the  top?  I  think  we  would  rather 
support  the  party  which  has  in  the  last 
16  years  brought  prosperity  instead  of 
misery  to  said  majority. 

“I  do  not  subscribe  to  your  paper  but 
I  often  pick  up  a  copy  in  my  friend’s 
home,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Republican  administration 


of  New  York  State.  Why  confine  your 
fault-finding  to  the  Federal  administra¬ 
tion?  Consider,  please,  the  school  taxes 
in  this  state  which,  in  this  section, 
have  gone  up  nearly  400%  since  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  has  been  in  office. 

“Other  taxes,  too,  have  become  much 
higher.  Dewey’s  1949-50  budget  is  more 
than  double  the  last  budget  prepared  by 
Governor  Lehman  for  the  year  1942-43. 
You  apparently  cannot  see  anything 
alarming  in  this  Republican  created 
condition. 

“I  do  approve  of  the  Brannan  Plan 
which  is  fair  to  both  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  but  subsidies  should  include 
dairy  farmers.  The  dairy  farmers  in 
this  state  certainly  need  it.  Of  course, 
controls  are  necessary  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons.  Otherwise  all  those  who  could 
afford  to  buy  high  producing  cows  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Governor,  who,  I  under¬ 
stand,  already  has  50  milch  cows) 
would  take  advantage  of  the  situation.” 

(Editor’s  Note:  As  your  opinions 
were  in  the  form  of  questions,  I  hasten 
to  answer :  There  couldn’t  have  been 
much  “poured  in  at  the  top.”  In  1932 
our  total  Federal  expenditures  were  5 
billion  dollars.  This  year  they  are  45 
billion!  We  had  a  total  national  debt  of 
19  billion  in  ’32.  Now  it’s  260  billion — 
an  individual  debt  of  $1,800  against 
every  baby  that  is  born.  In  my  opinion 
we  are  borrowing  prosperity,  not  build¬ 
ing  it! 

You  really  should  subscribe.  You  say 
school  taxes  are  up  400%  in  your  sec¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  bitterest  battles  of  the 
present  state  administration  was  with 
no  less  a  person  than  Ed  Eastman, 
editor  of  this  farm  paper.  It  was  about 
schools  and  school  taxes.  The  battle 
raged  for  weeks  last  spring!  I  can  see 
nothing  alarming  in  Dewey’s  budget 
being  twice  Lehman's.  I’ve  tried  hard 
but  can  think  of  nothing  that  has  only 
doubled  in  price  in  the  past  7  or  8 
years!  Now,  about  the  Brannan  Plan. 
Let  me  answer  with  a  question  too: 
Tell  me,  how  can  the  farmer  get  more 
money  and  the  consumer  pay  less  with¬ 
out  having  to  make  up  the  difference 
in  taxes?) 

Wants  Uniform  Standards 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Magoon,  Bernardston, 
Mass.,  favors  elimination  of  subsidies 
and  support  prices,  saying  that  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  is  freedom.  She 
also  would  like  to  see  uniform  high¬ 
way  laws  and  educational  standards 
throughout  the  country  with  a  high 
standard  of  teacher  training  and  school 
safety  laws.  She  says  that  if  any  citi¬ 
zens  then  are  not  satisfied  to  send  their 
children  to  good  public  and  high 
schools,  they  should  be  willing  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  all  the  costs  connected  with 
the  operation  and  conduct  of  special 
schools. 

Dozens  of  ways  were  suggested  to 
preserve  American  principles.  Mrs. 
Erma  G.  Eaton,  Dexter,  Me.,  says 
“Teach  people  the  pleasure  that  comes 
from  a  job  well  done  regardless  of  the 
time  spent  or  money  received.”  Mrs. 
Willard  Cummings  of  Brookline,  N.  H., 
says  the  same  thing  in  a  little  different 
way,  “Too  much  is  being  handed  out 
to  people 'who  do  not  intend  to  work. 
It  is  only  making  them  lazier  and  more 
dependent  on  the  other  fellow.” 

A  slightly  different  approach  comes 
from  Mrs.  Jane  Gray,  of  Farmington, 
Me. :  “If  we  want  to  swap  our  freedom, 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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responsibility  and  personal  initiative 
for  government  handouts  and  restric¬ 
tions  we  will  be  liking  ourselves  to  the 
domesticated  animals  in  our  barns. 
They  are  safe  until  the  meat  market 
soars!” 

Mrs.  Harold  J.  Cunningham,  Beaver 
Dams,  N.  Y.^  says  people  may  have  had 
less  but  there  was  more  happiness  and 
less  violence  “before  the  government 
and  unions  started  crossing  swords 
with  business  and  agriculture.”  She 
adds,  “We  can  best  preserve  our  prin¬ 
ciples  of  free  enterprise  by  honest 
work  and  not  asking  for  more  than  we 
earn.  We  should  not  covet  and  should 
live  simply  in  the  fear  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.” 

Wants  Less  ''Twaddle” 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  opinion  of 
Lillian  Sammons,  Union  Grove,  N.  Y., 
that  out-deal  the  ‘Fair  Deal.’  “I  do  not 
think  our  ways  of  living  will  change 
no  matter  what  we  do.  Americans  have 
habits  hard  to  leave  off.  If  certain  ones 
do  not  wish  to  take  handouts,  why 
don’t  they  pass  them  up  without  so 
much  twaddle  about  it  .  .  .  Let  the  en¬ 
terprising  ones  who  are  against  Fed¬ 
eral  plans  use  their  surplus  energy 
and  scratch  for  cash.  Their  howl  is  that 
they  know  everything.  They  think  .  .  . 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  learned. 
If  they  don’t  need  a  safety  net,  it’s 
up  to  them — they  may  use  their  free¬ 
dom  and  work  like  mad.  And  why 
should  not  the  others  use  their  freedoms 
also,  and  take  a  job  which  is  planned 


The  <{iiestions 
We  Asked 

What  kind  of  security  do 
you  want  for  your  family? 

How  do  you  think  com¬ 
munity  problems  should  be 
solved — by  community  ac¬ 
tion;  or  Federal  agencies? 

What  is  your  opinion  of 
government  farm  subsidies? 
Price  supports?  Acreage 
control? 

Are  you  in  favor  of  less 
control  by  government  of 
business  and  agriculture? 

How  can  we  best  preserve 
our  American  democratic 
principles  and  system  of 
free  enterprise? 


and  paid  by  the  government?  Those 
who  believe  the  government  should 
hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  those  who 
get  shoved  aside  in  the  gold  rush,  have 
my  approval.” 

The  majority  of  opinions  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  one  above.  Mrs.  A.  K, 
Stermer,  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  wants  us  to 
elect  public  officers  who  have  had  per¬ 
sonal  experience  with  the  problems  and 
who  would  like  to  keep  this  a  free 
country  and  “not  a  country  under  the 
dictatorship  of  a  few.”  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Stoddard  of  Lakeside,  Conn.,  says  that 
if  the  government  would  “slow  down 


on  supports,  prices  gradually  would 
seek  their  own  level  and  we’d  all  be 
better  off.  Of  course  all  the  unions 
howling  for  more  pay  all.  the  time 
would  have  to  get  their  heads  d6wn  out 
of  the  clouds,  too.  If  people  would  only 
come  to  their  senses  about  what’s 
happening  under  their  noses,  we’d  be 
better  off.” 

And  another  Vermonter,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  W.  Webster  of  Whiting,  says,  “I’m 
all  for  the  good  old  Yankee  virtues  of 
thrift  and  self  denial  and  the  ability 
to  stand  on  your  own  feet.  But  then, 
I  guess  Vermonters  are  a  different 
race.  There  is  a  line  in  an  old  school 
book  in  a  poem  about  Ethan  Allen 
which  characterizes  us  as  being  ‘Inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  save  the  mercies  of 
God’.” 

Tell!  Tell!  Ladies 

A  couple  more  New  Englanders  in 
neighboring  states  see  eye  to  eye  in 
their  opposition  to  price  supports  but 
they  fall  out  when  it  comes  to  women 
in  government.  Mrs.  Lyndon  McNall  of 
Stowe,  Vt.,  says,  “We  need  a  govern¬ 
ment  of,  by,  and  for  the  people,  more 
of  the  golden  rule  in  Washington  and, 
I  think  it’s  time  the  women  took  over 
the  government  .  .  .  they  could  stand 
a  lot  of  housecleaning  in  Washington.” 

But  in  Hudson,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Phebe 
Legallie  is  opposed:  “We  need  states¬ 
men  in  congress.  Men  who  care  more 
for  their  country  than  for  their  own 
political  glory.  Men,  not  women,  who 
know  what  it  means  to  earn  a  dollar. 
Women  should  stay  at  home  to  bring 


up  their  children  to  be  good  American 
citizens!” 

We  weren’t  going  to  use  any  statis¬ 
tics  or  percentages  in  this  column  but, 
because  we  can  use  only  a  small  por-. 
tion  of  the  many  opinions  we  got,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  96.8% 
wanted  less  government  control  and 
almost  as  many  were  opposed  to  sub¬ 
sidies.  As  Miss  Susan  L.  Brown  of 
Walden,  N.  Y.  puts  it,  “Any  normal 
person  knows  that  for  every  dollar  the 
government  pays  out,  the  people  give 
it  back  in  taxes;  so  why  raise  the  taxes 
higher  with  subsidies?”  Miss  Brown, 
along  with  Mrs.  Lester  E.  Cook  of 
Cambridge,  Vt„  Mrs.  Dean  H.  Adams 
of  Fairport,  N.  Y.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leon  Goodell  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  feel 
that  we  can  best  preserve  our  principles 
by  putting  the  right  kind  of  men  in 
government  offices.  The  Goodells  say 
some  are  “good  and  conscientious  but 
it  looks  as  though  they  were  largely 
outnumbered.” 

About  Ooveriiiiient 

“Weather  conditions,  bugs  and  blight, 
plus  a  good  measure  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  are  now  and  always  will  be  all 
the  controls  that  the  farmers  of  the 
good  old  U.S.A.  will  ever  need,  without 
a  darn  bit  of  government  control,”  says 
Mrs.  Edna  Wiestner  of  Red  Creek, 
N.  Y.  And  from  Mrs.  Leland  Kline  of 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y.  comes  this: 
“We  want  a  fair  price  for  our  produce 
and  feel  we  should  have  a  better  price 
for  our  milk  but  we  don’t  want  any  of 
Brannan’s  subsidies  or  government  con¬ 
trol.  We  have  too  much  already.” 


DN  recognition  of  her  “dis¬ 
tinguished  contribution  to  fur¬ 
thering  public  understanding  of 
the  line  of  essential  processes 
between  food  in  the  field  and  food  on 
the  table,”  Grace  Watkins  Huckett, 
Home  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist, 
was  honored  with  nine  other  leading 
women  food  editors  and  radio  broad¬ 
casters  by  the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York  City.  i 

For  a  series  of  articles  in  American 
Agriculturist,  Mrs.  Huckett  won  first 
honorable  mention  in  the  farm  paper 
class  of  the  grocery  manufacturers’ 
second  annual  Life  Line  of  America 
Trophy  Project. 

Mrs.  Huckett  has  been  home  editor 
of  American  Agriculturist  since  1925. 
Her  career  has  also  included  such  jobs 
as.  high  school  teacher  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics;  home  demonstration  agent  and 
Assistant  State  Home  Demonstratibn 
Leader  in  New  York. 

Better  lJufler standing 

Donald  B.  Lourie,  president  of 
Quaker  Oats  Company,  speaking  at 
the  luncheon  session  at  which  the 
awards  were  made,  called  the  GMA’s 
Life  Line  of  America  Project  one  of 
its  most  outstanding  public  relations 
projects. 

“GMA  believes  in  democracy,”  said 
Mr.  Lourie,  “and  in  competitive  indus¬ 
try  as  an  essential  factor  to  that  way 
of  life.  It  considers  it  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  to  promote  increased  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  intricate  operations, 
of  the  industrial  system  of  this  country 
.  .  .  Four  years  ago,  GMA  found '  a 
theme  which  epitomizes  the  great 
story  of  our  food  industry:  The  Life 
Line  of  America.  It  is  a  dramatic  con¬ 
cept  of  the  important  steps  necessary 
in  the  movement  of  food  from  farm 
to  consumer,  steps  which  include  agri¬ 
cultural  research,  processing,  trans¬ 
portation,  storage,  distribution  and  re¬ 
tailing  .  .  .  and  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  GMA,  on  this  occasion,  pays  trib- 


Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett,  Home  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist  since  1925. 


ute  to  the  women  of  the  press  and 
radio — all  who  made  entries  and  to  all 
those  others  who  carry  The  Life  Line 
of  America  story  to  the  women  of 
America.” 

GMA  President  Paul  S.  Willis  read 
the  citations  and  presented  winners 
with  trophies  and  honorable  mention 
certificates.  In  a  keynote  address  at  the 
morning  session  of  the  GMA  meeting, 
Mr.  Willis  told  1,000  food  manufactur¬ 
ing  executives  that  business  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  so  busy  perfecting  its 
mass  production  and  mass  distribution 
systems  in  the  first  half  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  that  it  has  overlooked 
the  job  of  explaining  the  benefits  which 
the  public  receives  from  those  systems. 
“In  niy  opinion,”  said  Mr.  Willis,  “that 
is  the  real  ‘must’  job  of  business  man¬ 


agement  in  the  next  half  of  the 
century.” 

H.  J.  Heinz  II,  president  of  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company,  discussed  the  major 
contributions  of  the  food  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  this  century  to  the 
development  of  the  American  standard 
of  living,  and  to  the  health  and  diet 
of  the  American  people.  “Women  who 
used  to  spend  as  much  as  9  hours  a 
day  in  the  kitchen  now  average  2% 
hours,”  he  declared.  Pointing  out  that 
this  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
products  of  the  food  industry  combined 
with  the  mechanization  of  the  home,  he 
said:  “There  are  new  products  in  com¬ 
mon  use  today  that  were  unheard  of 
50  or  even  20  years  ago,  such  as  baby 
foods,  mixes,  frozen  foods  and  juices.” 

Oppose  Controls 

Speaking  of  the  work  which  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  have  done  ‘in  helping 
the  food  industry  to  improve  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  he  added:  “We  must  recognize, 
however,  that  the  primary  responsi¬ 


bility  of  the  government  is  regulatory 
and  we  should  steadfastly  oppose  any 
activities  which  lead  to  government  di¬ 
rection  and  control  of  our  industry  or 
any  other  segment  of  our  economy  .  .  . 
It  will  be  our  own  responsibility  if  we 
receive  important  public  criticism,  and 
such  criticism  can  only  develop  if  we 
fail  to  do  the  kind  of  public  relations 
job  we  ail  know  must  be  done  .  .  . 
“We  need  to  do  a  better  job  in  giving 
the  farmer  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  role  that  food  processors  play  in 
providing  a  continuing  and  expanding 
market  for  his  produce.  The  farmer 
ought  to  know  that  we  provide  an 
efficient  system  that  functions  twelve 
months  of  the  year  for  the  marketing 
of  his  seasonal  crops.  We  need  to  tell 
consumers  more  about  the  individual 
characteristics  of  our  businesses  .  .  . 
Perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other,  the 
food  industry  typifies  the  American 
competitive  economic  system.  Here  the 
farmer,  the  industrial  worker  and  the 
consumer  join  in  a  common  activity 
for  their  mutual  benefit.” 


Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  receives  the 
congratulations  of  GMA 
President  Paul  S.  Willis 
and  a  framed  certificate 
awarded  to  Home  Editor 
Grace  Watkins  Huckett  in 
the  GMA  Life  Line  of 
America  Project.  Because 
of  illness,  Mrs.  Huckett 
was  unable  to  accept  the 
award  in  person. 
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InOnly  lOMoreYears 
I  Can  Retire 

Yes,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and 
Traders  retirement  plan,  I  will 
retire  at  the  age  of  6^  with  an 
income  that  will  permit  me  to  live 
comfortably  and  to  travel  when 
and  where  I  please. 

You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 
if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 
the  new  Farmers  and  Traders 
policy  that  combines  retirement 
and  family  protection  in  one  low- 
cost  policy. 


•  Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

- - 

{  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  \ 
i  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  \ 

■  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.  | 

I  A-16  I 

I  Gentlemen:  ! 

I  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  ■ 
I  complete  information  about  your  Retire-  ■ 

•  ment  and  Family  Income  Plans.  J 

I  Name . Age.  •  •  >  ■ 

I  St.  or  RD . I 


City 


.State. 


Save  $2.00  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 

Easily  Mixed.  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  plain  syrup — a  good  ingredient, 
but  one  which  you  can  easily  make  at  home. 
Mix  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  with  1  cup 
of  water.  No  cooking!  Or  you  can  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  23^  ounces 
of  Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill 
up  with  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full 
pint  of  wonderful  medicine  for  coughs  due 
to  colds.  It  makes  a  real  saving  because  it 
gives  you  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  Never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  actually  a  surprisingly  effective, 
quick-acting  cough  medicine.  Swiftly,  you 
feel  it  taking  hold.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  makes  breathing  easy. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  most 
reliable,  soothing  agent  for  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 

FOR  EXTRA  CONVENIENCE  GET  NEW 
READY-MIXED,  READY-TO  USE  PINEX! 


A  GIFT  FOR  YOUR  LITTLE  GIRL 

INDIAN  DOLLS 

Indian  Squaw  with  Papoose  —  Indian  Chief 
— 14"  high  only  $3.50  each  postpaid.  Full 
Chief  Headdress  $2,50.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Folder  UBS"  request. 

5-ENICA  LODGE  Wetl<ins  Glen,  Npw  York 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


Good  Neighbors  in  the  World 

By  ELIZABETH  LEE  VINCENT 

Dean  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economies 


The  farm  woman’s  stake  in 
America  is  the  same  as  et^ery 
woman’s  stake  in  America, 
namely,  the  intense  need  to  see  that 
our  way  of  life  is  protected,  yet  is 
protected  without  the  cost  to  our  sons 
and  daughters  that 
another  war  would 
mean.  Few,  if  any 
women  I  have  ever 
known  feel  that  war 
solves  any  basic 
problem.  Yet  few, 
if  any,  women  fail 
to  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  necessary  in 
case  our  country 
finds  itself  at  war. 
Our  urgent  need 
now  is  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to 
promote  the  type  of 
understanding  and  cooperation  between 
all  of  the  countries  of  the  world  which 
alone  can  insure  peace. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  among 
farm  women  to  acquire  greater  know¬ 
ledge  about  other  peoples  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  interchange  of  ideas.  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Country  Women  of  the  World  has 
done  much  to  help  us  to  know  indi¬ 
vidual  women  in  foreign  countries  and 
to  help  them  know  some  of  us  as  peo¬ 
ple.  Thousands  of  young  people  have 
gone  abroad  from  our  churches,  4-H 
Clubs  and  comparable  groups. 

In  fact,  the  exchange  of  visitors  has 
grown  into  such  large  proportions  that 
few  of  us  fail  to  know  someone  who 
has  recently  been  abroad,  or  to  know 
personally  someone  who  has  come  to 
our  country  from  abroad. 

This  exchange  may  be  good  or  bad 
in  its  results,  depending  upon  the  per¬ 
sons  who  are  doing  the  visiting,  and 
upon  our  attitude  or  the  attitude  of  the 
other  countries  toward  the  visitors. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  our  American  visitor 
abroad  comes  home  with  only  criticism 
of  what  he  saw,  and  an  increased 
smugness  about  our  way  of  life.  When 
this  happens  those  of  us  who  listen  to 
him  tell  about  his  visit  may  tend  to 
draw  away  from  others  and  to  nourish 
the  belief  that  everything  we  do  is  the 
only  right  way  to  do. 

When,  however,  our  American  visitor 
returns  to  us  with  a  clearer  under¬ 


standing  of  the  problems  of  other 
countries,  a  clearer  awareness  of  the 
difficulties  of  rebuilding  a  country  torn 
by  war,  and  a  greater  open-mindedness 
about  how  people  can  do  things  in  a 
different  way  and  still  be  right — when 
this  happens,  we  are  closer  to  world 
understanding  and  world  peace. 

The  same  principle  applies  with  our 
foreign  visitors  here.  If  they  give  lip 
service  to  all  our  ways,  and  praise  us 
highly,  we  tend  to  feel  that  they  will 
be  good  neighbors  in  the  world.  If, 
however,  they  seem  envious  of  our 
vastly  greater  material  prosperity,  or 
critical  of  our  ways  of  doing  things,  we 
tend  to  brand  all  “the  English’’,  or  “the 
Dutch”,  or  “the  Germans”,  or  “the 
French”,  as  uncooperative  and  stub¬ 
born.  Unless  we  are  very  thoughtful 
and  far-seeing  in  these  individual  per- 


THE  farm  woman  today  has  a 
grave  responsibility  in  preserving 
our  Democracy,  and  her  responsi¬ 
bility  starts  in  the  home,  where  the 
democratic  principles  must  first  be 
taught. 

I  believe  the  farm  is  the  best  place 
in  the  world  to  raise 
children,  because  at 
an  early  age  they 
learn  to  share  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  They 
learn  to  do  by  doing. 
The  home  surely 
must  be  a  strong¬ 
hold  for  youth  to¬ 
day.  They  must  find 
love  and  security 
there.  Children  crave 
affection  and  recog¬ 
nition  and  they  will 
work  hard  to  win 
approval.  In  the 
farm  home  they  learn  the  importance 
of  working  together  to  acquire  what 
they  desire. 

We  all  want  our  children  to  become 
good  citizens.  We  do  not  give  our  youth 
enough  training  in  citizenship.  Whose 


son-to-person  contacts,  we  are  likely  to 
understand  each  other  less,  rather  than 
more,  because  of  them. 

My  own  experience  indicates  that 
farm  women  tend  to  evaluate  these 
personal  contacts  soundly.  Beyond  the 
person,  they  see  the  wider  picture. 
They  tend  to  remember  the  good  rather 
than  the  bad.  They,  therefore,  tend  to 
see  and  remember  the  many  American 
reports  of  conditions  abroad  which  con¬ 
vey  an  unbiased  and  sympathetic  pic¬ 
ture.  They  tend  to  draw  out  in  visitors 
from  abroad  the  innate  friendliness 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  great 
majority  of  people  the  world  over,  and 
to  give  this  friendliness  in  return. 

This  ability  to  exchange  viewpoints 
with  kindliness  and  understanding  and 
to  bring  about  friendly  exchange  be¬ 
tween  peoples  is  generating  an  effec¬ 
tive  force  in  world  affairs.  If  we  can 
create  enough  of  it,  the  impact  upon 
world  peace  must  surely  be  felt.  Farm 
women  are  increasingly  aware  of  their 
power  in  this  respect,  and  are  increas¬ 
ingly  interested  in  lending  their  help 
to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 


duty  is  this?  The  school’s?  Yes,  part¬ 
ly.  The  home’s,  most  certainly.  No  na¬ 
tion  rises  higher  than  the  level  of  its 
homes.  Our  young  people  are  right 
now  establishing  attitudes  which  will 
some  day  color  our  government.  The 
kind  of  a  home  life  they  have  will  help 
them  establish  right  attitudes. 

Our  many  rural  organizations  such 
as  4-H,  Grange,  Future  Farmers  and 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  are  of 
great  value  in  teaching  members  to 
preside  at  meetings,  express  their 
viewpoints  in  public  and  to  discuss 
problems  and  reach  conclusions. 

I  cannot  stress  the  importance  of  re¬ 
ligious  training  strongly  enough.  I  fear 
we  are  failing  in  education  in  character 
and  religion.  Our  children  need  a  vital, 
sustaining  religious  faith — faith  in  God, 
faith  in  one’s  fellowmen  and  faith  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  Right. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  for  the  privileges  of  American 
citizenship  are  innumerable  and  in¬ 
comparable.  Our  forefathers  wanted  a 
democratic  government  and  a  place  to 
worship  as  they  pleased.  America  of¬ 
fered  such  a  home.  They  came,  re¬ 
solved  to  brave  every  danger  and  trust 
God  to  see  them  through.  That  pioneer 
spirit  has  remained  the  same  through 
the  years. 


Freedom  and  Faith 


The  Farm  Home  a  Stronghold 

B/  MRS.  FRANCES  t6DD 

Treasurer,  New  York  State  Home  Bureau  Federation 


By  MARY  B.  MABIE 

Chairman  N,  Y.  State  Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  Committee 


A  MOTHER  of  four  children  rang¬ 
ing  in  ages  from  two  to  twelve 
years,  I  find  myself  wondering 
what  will  be  the  next  step  that  we  as 
farm  women  must  take  to  make  our 
place  that  we  desire 
to  have  our  children 
grow  up  in. 

I  for  one  do  not 
believe  in  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  any 
products,  and  I  can¬ 
not  see  a  future  for 
any  American  child 
brought  up  to  feel 
that  the  government 
will  take  care  of 
him  and  plan  every¬ 
thing  for  him.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  should 
not  expect  our  children  ‘and  grand¬ 
children  to  shoulder  the  debt  so  ruth¬ 
lessly  incurred  by  government  sub¬ 
sidies.  We  have  lived  and  worked  for  a 
Democracy,  which  to  me  means  Free¬ 
dom,  and  to  preserve  our  freedom  I 
believe  we  must  keep  the  law  of  supply 


and  demand  operating. 

I  believe  that  the  average  fair-mind¬ 
ed  woman  would  rather  solve  her  own 
problems  with  less  outside  help.  As  I 
have  traveled  around  the  State  in  the 
past  year  in  connection  with  my 
Grange  work,  I  have  found  that  most 
women  were  of  the  same  opinion.  This 
is  true  not  only  within  our  homes  but 
a!  in  civic  centers  and  organizations. 
People  are  busy  working  for  their  own 
welfare  and  in  assisting  others. 

I  want  the  best  of  American  living 
for  my  family,  like  every  other  mother 
does;  but  I  want  to  reach  that  goal  on 
my  own  merits  without  having  the 
government  step  in  to  control  what  I 
buy  and  sell.  As  mothers,  we  will  teach 
our  children  to  have  Faith  in  God  and 
themselves,  as  we  were  taught  to  have; 
but  to  have  that  faith  they  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  and 
exercise  it.  For  their  sake  and  our 
sake,  we  American  farm  women  must 
strive  to  keep  our  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples. 


With  every  privilege  comes  a  respon¬ 
sibility,  so  let’s  go  forward  maintaining 
the  highest  ideals  of  home  life  and 
making  the  American  Farm  Home  a 
greater  stronghold  than  ever  before. 


homes  the  secure 


Mary  B.  Mabio 
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A  Farm  Woman^s  Viewpoint 


By  MRS.  GLORIA  LAMBSON 

President,  Associated  Women,  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau 


M 


I  AY  I  first  tell  you  how  much 
we  approved  of  your  Forum 
Issue  last  year,  and  offer 
the  hope  that  this  year’s 
issue  will  be  as  productive 
of  good  thought.  It  might  be  fair  play 
to  warn  you  at  the  outset  that  the 
questions  you  suggested  in  your  Oct. 

15  issue  are  pro¬ 
vocative  enough  to 
keep  me  running  on 
for  hours.  However, 
I’ll  try  to  answer 
them  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

1.  Is  there  another 
kind  of  security  be¬ 
sides  that  which  is 
based  on  personal 
initiative,  freedom 
and  responsibility  ? 
I  don’t  believe  so. 
Security  is  of  the 
spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  pocketbook. 
The  person  who  knows  that  it’s  his  own 
responsibility  to  keep  his  pocketbook 
reasonably  heavy,  and  who  is  confident 
of  his  own  ability  to  do  so,  has  true  se¬ 
curity.  The  person  who  knows  that  his 
pockets  jingle  only  in  proportion  to 
Congressional  favor  also  knows  that 
the  favor  may  be  withdrawn.  Such 
“security”  is  uneasy,  to  say  the  least. 

Conimuiiity  Action  Best 


call  a  strike  over  the  discharge  of  an 
individual  employee;  in  both  cases,  the 
individual  in  question  may  be  inefficient 
and  low  producing.  Supports  should  be 
limited  to  truly  basic  crops,  which 
vitally  affect  the  economic  and  physical 
health  of  the  nation,  or  large  sections 
of  it.  (The  definition  of  “basic”  crops 
is  one  little  pork-barrel  I’ll  resist  the 
temptation  to  crawl  into.) 

Give  a  farmer  good  farm  credit;  give 
him  information  through  Extension; 
give  him  assurance  that  he  won’t  go 


broke  if  he  raises  necessary  commodi¬ 
ties  in  reasonable  amounts.  After  that, 
if  he  fails — maybe  he  should  have  been 
a  plumber  in  the  first  place. 

4.  I  am  in  favor  of  less  control  by 
government.  The  $64 ^question  is  how  to 
achieve  it! 

5.  We  can  best  preserve  our  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  and  system  of  free 
enterprise,  in  my  opinion,  by  reinstat¬ 
ing  an  old-fashioned,  but  more  realistic, 
sense  of  responsibility.  We  must  all 
realize,  as  we  seem  to  have  forgotten 
for  years,  that  in  the  last  analysis,  we 
can  have  no  more  and  no  better  than 
we  produce.  Certainly,  we  must  teach 
this  to  our  children.  They’re  going  to 
have  such  a  wild  time  paying  for  our 
irresponsibility,  they  definitely  can’t 
afford  any  for  themselves. 


Mrs.  Gloria  Lambson 
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Let^s  Look  Ahead 


By  MRS.  ROSE  GLEASON 

Groton,  N.  Y.,  Homemaker 

O  thinking  farmer,  no  thinking  tic  controls  that 


consumer  would  consent  to  put 
his  neck  into  the  noose  of  more 
government  control  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  seems,  however,  as  though  few 
are  really  thinking  through  to  the  end 
what  price  supports  and  so-called 
“security”  will  ultimately  mean  to  them 
— at  least  I  cannot  find  one  who  has. 

Everywhere  I  go,  everyone  I  meet  in 
the  city,  village  or  on  the  farms,  I  ask, 
“What  do  you  know  about  the  Bran- 
nan  Plan?”  A  research  worker  from 


2.  Except  as  a  last  resort,  I  believe  *  School  of  Nutrition,  a  clerk  in  a 


community  problems  should  be  solved 
by  community  action,  rather  than  by 
Federal  agencies.  Some  problems,  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  a  community  nature, 
are  really  individual  problems,  and  are 
even  better  solved  by  individual  action. 
I  think  we  have  become  prone  in  re¬ 
cent  years  to  “throw  in  the  sponge” 
much  too  soon,  in  conceding  that  our 
own  action  is  unable  to  correct  bad 
situations,  and  that  therefore  Federal 
agencies  must  rescue  us. 

3.  My  opinion  of  government  farm 
subsidies,  price  supports,  and  acreage 
control  is  a  compromise.  Emotionally, 
instinctively,  I  want  no  part  of  any  of 
them,  but  intellectually,  I  don’t  see  how 
farmers  can  buy  on  ga  market  rigged 
by  high  labor  costs,  high  taxes,  and 
sundry  other  high-pfice  fixers,  and  still 
sell  on  a  completely  free  enterprise 
basis.  If  the  market  were  completely 
free,  the  selling  of,  farm  products  would 
be  a  two-sided  deal  between  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer;  as  it  is,  with  either 
subsidies  or  price  supports,  government 
gets  in,  to  form  a  triangular  deal. 

I  believe  subsidies  are  more  harmful 
than  price  supports,  because  subsidies 
are  direct  government-to-farmer  propo¬ 
sitions,  in  which  all  semblance  of  the 
original  farmer-consumer  relationship 
is  lost,  and  the  government  side  of  the 
triangle  becomes  exaggerated.  Under  a 
support  policy,  the  farmer  may  deal 
with  either  the  government  or  the  con¬ 
sumer;  he  has  the  choice,  and  may 
shun  government  completely  if  he 
wishes. 

As  to  acreage  control,  it  seems  to  me 
an  inevitable  part  of  any  deal  whereby 
government  passes  out  checks.  It  is 
madness  to  contemplate  government 
going  on  and  on,  paying  out  money  to 
rescue  farmers  from  their  surplus  pro¬ 
duction,  while  at  the  same  time  doing 
nothing  to  discourage  further  surplus. 

Foi*  Low  Flexible  Supports 

My  strongest  feeling  about  supports 
is  that  they  should  not  be  high,  except 
when  high  production  incentive  is 
needed.  In  other  times  they  should  exist 
only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
whole  industry  above  water  in  adver¬ 
sity.  We  as  farmers  have  no  more  right 
to  ask  for  a  program  that  will  guaran¬ 
tee  the  individual  farmer  continued 
prosperity  than  a  labor  union  has  to 


store,,  a  hairdresser,  a  school  teacher, 
a  renown  physicist  deep  in  atomic  re¬ 
search,  and  his  wife,  a  college  graduate, 
a  housewife  who  worries  over  her  food 
bills,  the  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  villag.e  president  of 
a  local  Literary  Club,  all  answer  about 
the  same,  “That  is  just  farm  legislation 
and  I  really  have  not  the  time  to  read 
about  it.”  Little  do  they  seem  to  realize 
how  vitally  it  affects  the  whole  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  the  country  and 
their  own  pocketbooks. 

Nor  does  many  an  average  farmer 
seem  to  realize  the  local  application 
of  the  ever-increasing  controls  that 
must-  inevitably  be  put  on  farmers  if 
they  permit  the  continuation  of  high 
support  prices,  and  the  even  more  dras- 


the  Brannan  Plan 
would  necessitate.  They  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  to  force  them  to  carry  out 
this  conservation  plan  for  their  farm 
and  to  compel  them  to  observe  acreage 
controls  and  marketing  quotas,  the 
government’s  share  of  the  so-called  fair 
price  could  be  withheld. 

How  Much  Freedom? 

When  asked  about  controls,  the 
propagandists  of  the  Brannan  Plan 
say,  “Yes,  of  course  there  would  be 
acreage  controls  and  marketing  quotas, 
the  plan  could  not  work  otherwise";  but 
the  farmers  would  vote  upon  these 
marketing  quotas  and  are  free  to  vote 
as  they  choose.”  Yes,  we  are  free  to 
vote,  but  it  looks  to  me  to  be  about  the 
same  freedom  that  the  Russians  have 
or  that  the  Germans  had  under  Hitler. 

Labor  seems  to  be  so  dominated  by 
the  European  concept  of  control  from 
above  that,  now  that  they  are  dictating 
the  policies  of  our  government  and  will 
no  doubt  increasingly  do  so,  we  are  in 
great  danger  of  having  a  completely 
planned  economy  inflicted  upon  us. 

It  behooves  us  farm  women  to  read, 
to  listen  to  reliable  radio  programs,  to 
attend  meetings,  in  fact,  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  our  pursuit  of 

(Continued  on  Page  47} 


MAKE  CHRISTMAS 
A  YEAR  ROUND 
AFFAIR 
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FREEZER 

Every  day  is  Christmas 
with  a  Steinhorst 
Freezer  in  your  home 
.  .  .  every  meal  is  a* 
money-saving  “feast!” 

You’ll  be  proud  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  quality  and 
beauty  of  a  Steinhorst, 
yet  its  price  is  the  low¬ 
est.  See  Steinhorst . . . 
before  you  buy! 

The  Oldest  Name  in  Freezers 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers. 
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WHO  BAK£ 
AT  HOME 


TALKING-  IT  OVER 


I  ALWAYS  KEEP  SEVERAL 
PACKAGES  ON  THE  PANTRY 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMANNlS  YEAST 
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pletely  revised  edition  of  a 
recipe  booklet  that  has  been 
popular  with  housewives 
everywhere  for  75  years!  More 
than  100  recipes  for  dishes  that 
bring  you  new  menu  variety; 
dishes  that  save  you  food  dol¬ 
lars;  dishes  that  are  appetizing 
and  nutritious;  festive  and 
practical  dishes;  hot  and  cold 
dishes;  dishes  for  every  meal 
and  practically  every  occasion. 
All  made  with  Gorton’s  famous 
Sea  Foods.  36  Pages.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  full  color. 
Yours  for  only  one  label  from 
any  Gorton  product.  Send 
to  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass, 


Gorton'S 

SEA^  FOODS 
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A  century  of  expe¬ 
rience  producing 
finest  sea  foods. 


DELICIOUS,  FLUFFY 


•  No  need  to  risk  costly  in¬ 
gredients...  no  need  to  dis¬ 
appoint  your  family  in  the 
treat  you  promised!  For 
here  is  your  secret  of  de¬ 
licious  homemade  muffins 
that  are  light  as  a  feather 
every  time ... 

Double-acting  Davis  gives 
double  protection.  Batter 
rises  in  your  mixing  bowl 
...then  again  in  your  oven. 


Cheers  will  greet  this  colorful  and  delectable  Cranberry-Apple  Pie  when  you  serve 
it  to  the  family  The  recipe  for  it  is  on  this  page. 


Enjoy  Cranberries 


Bi|  GRACE  WATKINS  HCCKETT 


CRANBERRIES  must  have  been 
made  especially  for  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  for  their  bright  red  color  is  as  gay 
as  a  Christmas  tree.  Cranberry  sauce 
and  jelly  are,  of  course,  indispensable 
favorites,  but  why  stop  with  them 
when  there  are  so  many  other  good 
ways  to  use  these  berries  ?  Besides 
their  appetizing  tartness  and  pleasing 
color,  they  contain  valuable  vitamins 
and  minerals,  and  this  year’s  abundant 
supplies  will  bring  the  price  under  last 
year’s. 

Your  family  and  guests  will  enjoy 
these  cranberry  taste  treats; 

CRANBERRY  JUICE  COCKTAIL 

I  pound  (4  cups)  cran-  4  cups  water 
berries  %  cup  sugar 

Cook  cranberries  and  water  until  all 
the  skins  pop  open.  Strain  through 
cheesecloth.  Heat,  add  sugar  and  boil 
for  2  minutes.  Chill  before  serving. 
Lemon,  orange,  grapefruit  or,  pineapple 
juice,  ginger  ale  or  other  beverages 
combine  well  with  this  cocktail. 

To  make  a  larger  quantity  use  20 
pounds  cranberries,  7  pounds  sugar  and 
5  gallons  water. 

CAPE  COD  BAKED  HAM 

I  smoked  ham,  about  8  I  spice  bag 
lbs.  2  peeled  onions 

I  pound  fresh  cranberries  I  cup  maple  sirup 
Whole  cloves 

Soak  ham  overnight  (if  not  nev/ 
cured  ham).  Cover  with  fresh  water; 
add  half  the  cranberries,  spice  bag  and 
onions  and  cook  slowly  until  tender, 
about  3  hours.  Allow  to  cool  in  watei 
if  possible.  Remove  and  cut  off  outside 
skin.  Score  fat  on  top  by  cutting  diag¬ 
onal  lines  to  form  triangles.  Place  a 
whole  clove  in  the  center  of  each.  Cover 
with  cranberry  maple  sauce  made  by 
cooking  the  remaining  cranberries  with 
maple  sirup  until  all  the  skins  pop 
open,  then  putting  sauce  through  sieve. 
Bake  ham  in  hot  oven,  400  degrees  F., 
to  glaze  top — about  45  minutes. 

To  make  spice  bag,  put  2  sprigs  par¬ 
sley,  4  whole  cloves,  1  bay  leaf,  and 
pinch  of  leaf  thyme  in  small  square  of 
cheesecloth;  tie  to  form  ball. 

JELLIED  CRANBERRY  SALAD 

I  tablespoon  gelatin  'U  cup  sugar 

2  tabiespiiun.  .;uio  watei  I  cup  chopped  raw  cran- 
l'/2  cups  boiling  water  berries 

2  tablespoons  vinegar  ',2  cup  diced  celery 
'A  teaspoon  salt  Lettuce 

Mayonnaise 

Softcii  gelatin  in  cold  water  5  luLu- 
utes.  Add  it  to  boiling  water,  stirring 
until  it  dissolves;  then  add  vinegar,  salt 
and  sugar  and  chill  the  mixture.  When 
slightly  thickened,  fold  in  the  cran¬ 
berries  and  celery;  turn  into  mold  and 
chill.  When  firm,  unmold  on  lettuce 


leaves  and  garnish  with  mayonnaise. 
Serves  6. 

CRANBERRY  VEGETABLE  SALAD 

I  package  prepared  lemon  %  cup  cooked  carrots,  cut 
gelatin  in  st.  ips 

I  cup  boiling  water  %  cup  celery,  cut  in  strips 

I  cup  cold  water  %  cup  cranberries,  cut  in 

1/2  teaspoon  salt  halves 

%  cup  cooked  peas 

Dissolve  gelatin  in  boiling  water,  add 
cold  water  and  salt  and  chill  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  congeal.  Place  alternate  layers 
of  vegetables,  cranberries  and  gelatin 
in  mold  and  chill  until  firm.  Unmold  on 
lettuce  and  serve  with  mayonnaise.  6 
to  8  servings. 

CRANBERRY  CONSERVE 

I  pound  (4  cups)  cran-  I  cup  seeded  raisins 
berries  I  sliced  orange 

I  cup  water  2'/2  cups  sugar 

I  cup  chopped  nutmeats 

Cook  cranberries  and  water  until  all 
the  skins  pop  open.  Put  through  a  sieve, 
add  raisins,  orange  and  sugar  and  cook 
for  15  minutes.  Add  nutmeats  and  re¬ 
move  from  heat.  Pack  in  sterilized 
glasses  and  seal  with  paraffin.  Makes  1 
quart. 

CRANBERRY  HORSERADISH  RELISH 

Mix  chopped  raw  cranberries  with 
grated  fi’esh  horseradish  in  proportions 
of  %  cranberries  to  %  horseradish. 
Serve  with  meats. 

CRANBERRY  APPLE  PIE 

Pastry  for  2;crust  pie  OR  2  cups  thinly  sliced 
I  box  pie  crust  mix  apples 

2'A  cups  sugar  t  cups  raw  cranberries 

1/2  cup  water  '  2  tablespoons  cornstarch 

2  tablespoons  water 

Roll  out  one  half  of  dougn  and  fit 
into  9-inch  pan.  Combine  sugar,  water, 
apple  slices  and  cranberries  in  sauce¬ 
pan.  Cook  mixture  until  cranberries  pop 
— about  10  minutes.  Make  a  paste  of 
cornstarch  and  remaining  water,  stir 


into  fruit  and  continue  cooking  until 
mixture  is  thick  and  clear — about  5 
minutes.  Cool  and  pour  into  prepared 
pie  shell.  Roll  out  remaining  crust  and 
cut  out  holiday  shapes  to  lay  on  top  of 
filling  or  cover  filling  with  criss-cross 
pastry  strips.  Bake  in  moderately  hot 
oven  (425  degrees  F.)  25  minutes. 

Makes  one  9-inch  pie. 

CRANBERRY  CHIFFON  PIE 

3  cups  cranberries  'A  cup  cold  water 

I  cup  hot  water  I 'A  tablespoons  gelatin 

1  cup  sugar  2  tablespoons  confection- 

'A  teaspoon  salt  ers’  sugar 

2  eggs,  separated  Pastry 

Wash  and  pick  over  berries;  discard 
soft  or  imperfect  ones.  Boil  berries  in 
hot  water  until  soft  and  press  through 
a  fine  sieve.  Add  sugar,  salt  and  well- 
beaten  egg  yolks  and  cook  over  water  a 
few  minutes.  Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water 
then  stir  into  hot  mixture  until  dis¬ 
solved.  Chill  and  when  beginning  to  set, 
fold  in  whites  of  eggs  which  have  been 
beaten  with  confectioners’  sugar.  Blend 
well.  Pile  into  9-inch  baked  crust  with 
a  high  rim.  Chill. 

STEAMED  CRANBERRY  PUDDING 

2  cups  fresh  cranberries  21/2  cupj  flour 

1  cup  sugar  4  teaspoons  baking  pow- 

'A  cup  shortening  der 

2  eggs  'A  teaspoon  salt 

•A  teaspoon  lemon  extract  'A  cup  milk 

Put  cranberries  through  food  chopper 
and  sprinkle  with  %  cup  of  the  sugar. 
Cream  shortening  and  remaining  sugar 
together  and  add  eggs,  well  beaten,  and 
extract.  Sift  dry  ingredients,  and  add, 
alternately  with  milk,  to  first  mixture. 
Fold  in  sugared  cranberries.  Transfer 
to  well  greased  pudding  mold,  cover 
tightly  and  steam  for  three  hours.  Un¬ 
mold  and  serve  with 

FOAMY  CRANBERRY  SAUCE 

4  tablespoons  butter  'A  cup  sweetened  cranberry 

I  cup  confectioners’  sugar  juice 

I  egg,  separated  Grated  rind  'A  orange 

Cream  butter  and  sugar  together. 
Add  beaten  egg  yolk,  cranberry  juice 
and  orange  rind.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites  just  before  serving. 

CRANBERRY  BUTTER 

3  cups  fresh  cranberries  'A  cup  lemon  juice 

1  cup  water  2  eggs,  well  beaten 

2  cups  sugar  3  tablespoons  butter 

Cook  cranberries  in  water  until  all 
the  skins  pop  open.  Strain  through 
cheesecloth  in  fine  sieve.  Combine  juice 
with  remaining  ingredients;  cook  over 
hot  water  until  thickened.  Serve  cold 
as  a  spread  for  bread,  filling  for  cake 
or  tarts,  or  as  a  relish.  Makes  3  cups. 


—  A.A.  — 


SOlJP-AND-^iAI.AD 

SUPPERS 

(Continued  from  Page  40) 

Serve  at  once.  Do  not  reheat. 


Basic  Recipe  for  Cream  or  Puree 
Vegetable  Soup 

2  tablespoons  butter  I'A  teaspoons  salt 

I  tablespoon  finely  2  cups  vegetable  puree 

chopped  onion  (cooked  strained  vege- 

3  tablespoons  flour  table) 

Dash  of  pepper 

Melt  fat,  add  onion  and  simmer  5 
minutes  without  browning.  Stir  in  flour, 
salt  and  pepper.  Remove  from  heat  and 
add  milk  slowly,  stirring  until  well 
blended.  Return  to  low  heat  and  cook 
until  thick  and  smooth,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Add  vegetable  puree  and  re¬ 
heat  just  before  serving.  Serves  6. 

To  make  vegetable  puree,  strain  any 
cooked  vegetable  such  as  broccoli, 
spinach,  asparagus,  cauliflower,  carrots 
or  peas  through  a  food  mill. 


POTATO  SALAD 


4  large  boiled  potatoes 
2  hard  cooked  eggs 
2  stalks  celery 
I  green  pepper 
'A  cup  water 
Lettuce 


2  tablespoons  vinegar 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

2  teaspoons  salt 
'A  teaspoon  pepper 
%  cup  mayonnaise 


Cube  potatoes.  Chop  eggs,  celery 
and  pepper;  add  to  potatoes.  Combine 
water,  vinegar,  sugar,  salt  and  pepper 
and  pour  over  potatoes.  Chill  30  min¬ 
utes;  drain  off  liquid.  Add  mayonnaise 
and  mix  carefully  with  fork  so  potatoes 
are  not  broken.  Sciwe  on  lettuce.  Serves 
4. 

COLi  SLAV/ 


6  cups  shredded  raw  green  'A  cup  lemon  jusee 
cabbage  U  cup  prepared  mustard 

I  cup  shredded  raw  carrot  2  tabiespoons  sugar 
'A  cup  mayonnaise  Salt  and  pepper 

Mix  together  all  ingredients.  Serves 
6-8. 


r 
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'^oaeuf  itt  ■  ■ 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 

The  Gardener’s  Reward 

I  I  HOMEMAKER  gardener’s  re¬ 
wards  come  in  snatches  and 

_ I  glimpses.  1  am  reminded  of 

that  fact  this  November  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  see  the  last-of-the-season 
beauties  that  were  planned  long  ago. 

The  Chinese  dogwood,  planted  in 
1936,  is  now  a  tall  shrub,  with  several 
main  stems  instead  of  the  one  which 
distinguishes  a  tree  from  a  shrub.  It 
is  a  glorious  blaze  of  rich  reds  which 
brighten  as  the  sun  strikes  them.  This 
variety  of  dogwood  blooms  a  month 
later  than  the  native  and,  barring  too 
cold  weather,  holds  its  foliage  a  month 
longer. 

From  my  kitchen  window  I  can  see 
the  last  of  the  chrysanthemums  in  their 
wonderful  colors.  Nothing  is  better  on 
the  autumn  landscape,  I  believe,  than 
a  good  clear  yellow.  I  happen  to  have 
one  which  originally  "came  from  a 
friend  and  is  therefore  doubly  appreci¬ 
ated.  Incidentally,  some  of  the  new 


No.  2018.  Dainty  angel-wings  half 
cover  tiny  puff  sleeves  —  tucked 
shoulders  burst  into  pleats  —  an 
adorable  little  girl’s  dress!  Panties  in¬ 
cluded.  Sizes  6  mos.,  1,  2,  3.  Size  2, 
dress,  1%  yards  35-inch;  %  yard  35- 
inch,  panties. 

No.  216.  The  animal  kingdom  is  all 
stuffed  and  ready  for  the  fun,  in  ten 
easily  made  bean  bags.  Finished  size 
averages  5  to  7  inches.  No  bean  bag 
requires  more  than  two  8-inch  squares. 
Look  for  left-overs! 

No.  2380.  Casual  shirtwaist  has 
fresh  new  cuffs  and  convertible  collar. 
Note  flattering  twin  yokes.  Sizes  10-20. 
Size  16,  2%  yards  39-inch. 

No.  3506.  Flared  skirt  has  saddle- 
stitched  side  attractions.  Wonderful  in 


garden  chrysanthemums  are  almost  as 
large  and  well  shaped  as  the  green¬ 
house  varieties. 

That  particular  border  gives  me 
more  satisfaction  than  the  others  do, 
since  I  see  it  at  all  hours  in  varying 
degrees  of  light.  The  others  require 
a  special  visit.  Most  home  grounds  per¬ 
mit  an  arrangement  that  would  give 
the  “kitchener”  the  beneflt  of  a  border, 
a  beautiful  shrub  or  a  fine  view  to  lift 
her  soul  now  and  then.  But  it  has  to  be 
planned — not  left  to  chance. 

Indoors,  also,  our  gardening  goes  on. 
The  fancy-leaved  caladiums  have  gone 
into  the  resting  stage;  their  bulbs  will 
be  stored  in  dry  peat  moss  in  the 
frost-proof  cellar,  just  as  the  tuberous 
begonias  are  kept.  The  window  garden 
will  have  more  begonias  than  anything 
else  this  year  since  a  kind  friend  gave 
me  cuttings  which  now  are  large 
enough  plants  to  offer  variety  in  shape 
and  color  of  foliage.  The  everbloom- 
ing  begonias  will  provide  the  flowers. 

There  are  just  enough  African  violets 
to  keep  me  guessing  as  to  whether 
I’ll  keep  them  happy  or  not!  When  I 
begin  to  think  1  know  how  to  do  it, 
then  one  gets  sulky.  But  they  are  fas¬ 
cinating  and  I  expect  to  keep  on  try- 


corduroy  or  wool!  Waist  sizes  24-34. 
Size  28,  2l^  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2417.  Three-piece  ensemble  con¬ 
sists  of  flared  jumper,  straight  little 
bolero  and  round- collared  blouse.  Sizes 
2-8.  Size  4,  jumper  and  bolero,  2  yards 
35-inch;  blouse,  1%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  3077.  Dainty  gift-wise  tea  apron, 
beautiful  in  crisp  organdie;  splash  with 
colorful  scraps!  Cuts  in  one  size.  % 
yard  35-inch;  Ys  yard  35-inch  contrast. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  Winter  Fashion  Book  which  has 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


ing.  Just  now  1  am  doing  what  one  of 
the  garden  magazines  recommends;  the 
theory  is  that  leaves  of  the  African 
violet  droop  and  die  because  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  pot 
which  has  absorbed  fertilizer  from  the 
soil.  To  prevent  this,  either  waxed 
paper  or  aluminum  foil  can  be  folded 
over  the  edge  of  the  pot  and  held  on  by 
a  rubber  band.  I  nope  that  ,  it  does  the 
trick  for  I  have  had  such  trouble. 

—  A.A.  — 

Let’s  Look  Ahead 

(Continued  from  Page  45) 

knowledge,  that  we  may  know  what  is 
going  on.  Not  to  our  husbands  alone 
can  we  leave  the  management  of  the 
community,  national  and  world  affairs. 
We  who  can  listen  to  the  radio  as  we 
perform  the  mechanics  of  housekeep¬ 
ing,  who  are  now  freed  from  much  of 
the  time-consuming  drudgery  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  owe  some  of  that  free  time  to 
our  community  and  the  world.  Even 
more  time  can  be  found  for  this  work 
if  we  will  learn  to  clear  from  our 
homes  the  needless  bric-a-brac  and 
from  our  schedules  the  needless  activi¬ 
ties. 

No,  I  do  not  approve  of  more  govern¬ 
ment  control  in  business  or  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  as  I  have  read  and  listened, 
I  cannot  help  but  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  coming,  unless  business 
men  bring  about  social  reforms  them¬ 
selves,  and  unless  fai’mers  and  their 
wives  educate  themselves  to  assume 
greater  responsibilities  locally*.  A  dem¬ 
ocracy,  in  my  mind,  defines  itself  as  a 
regime  in  which  the  individual  so  edu¬ 
cates  himself  that  self-discipline,  not 
laws  inflicted  from  above,  governs.  We 
must  have  more  of  those  responsible 
business  leaders  who  take  the  lead  in 
voluntary  social  planning  to  work  out 
means  of  preventing  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  in  meeting  the  public  demand 
for  security,  and  more  of  those  respon¬ 
sible  farmers  who  realize  that  the  soil 
is  not  theirs  to  waste  but  also  belongs 
to  the  next  generation. 

We  have  two  sons  whom  we  have  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  that  agriculture 
is  a  worthwhile  and  honorable  profes¬ 
sion.  They  have  been  encouraged  in 
every  way  possible  to  educate  them¬ 
selves  and  fit  themselves  for  responsible 
agricultural  management  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  community  and  world  affairs 
that  they  might  be  worthy  to  be  the 
sixth  generation  to  be  sustained  by  this 
farm.  It  is  with  deep  concern  that  I 
look  into  the  future  and  see  a  mirage 
dangled  before  our  eyes  by  would-be 
planners  in  the  form  of  an  economy 
devoid  of  opportunity  for  initiative,  for 
freedom  to  make  one’s  own  mistakes 
and  thus  develop  judgment.  If  it  could 
be  guaranteed  that  the  men  who  dic¬ 
tate  the  policies  of  our  century  old 
farm  were  as  wise,  humane  and  all¬ 
knowing  as  our  Creator,  I  would  feel 
comfortable  about  the  future  of  my 
sons,  BUT  NO  SUCH  ANIMAL 
EXISTS  ON  EARTH. 

—  A.A.  — 

Bread  is  a  very  important  item  in 
everyone’s  diet  to  supply  the  iron  and 
thiamine  (vitamin  B)  needed  for  good 
health.  Enriched  or  whole  wheat  bread 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  source  of  these 
food  values. 


ONE  ACT  PLAYS  ! 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
OH,  OOCTORI 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

TO  ORDER  plays,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35  cents 
per  copy  for  plays  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order,  or  check.  Add 
3c  for  complete  list  of  plays. 


PURI  means: 

A  Energy 


2,  Sweetness 

3,  /More  Food  flavor 

4,  Cleanliness 

5,  full  Value 


filANT 


PETUNIAS 


catalog 

FREE 


Glorious¬ 
ly  ruffled, 
fringed, 
up  to  5  in. 
across! 

Scarlet,  copper,  rose, 
mauve,  and  white. 
25c-Pkt.  seeds, 
colors  mixed,  postpaid 
for  10c.  Send  Dime  Today! 
w.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
646  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


V/SCOI/eH: 


Yes,  discover  for  yourself  our  modern, 
friendly  city  and  its  history  and  legends  cov¬ 
ering  over  400  years. . . .  Explore  the  gleam¬ 
ing  white  beaches  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  mile-wide,  blue  Manatee  River.  .  .  .  Swim, 
fish,  boat.  golf.  .  18,000  friendly  people 
invite  you  to  live  better,  longer  {or  less.  .  #  - 
Modern  vacation  accomodations. 

A  beautiful  4-color  booklet  about  "Better  Liv¬ 
ing**  tells  you  of  this  historic  land  of  DeSoto. 


WHITE  FOR  YOUR 
FREE  CORY  TODAY 

W,  A.  Manning,  Secretary 
Chamber  of  Coirunerce 


BRADENTON 


FLORIDA 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Some  of  the  Tully,  N.  Y.  Central  School 
boys  participating  in  the  quizz  on  govern¬ 
ment  farm  programs  are,  from  left, 
seated:  Curtis  Parcells,  Clifford  Brenchley, 
Irving  Holl,  and  Stanley  Banner.  Standing 
behind  boys  is  instructor  H.  B.  Allen. 


Shown  here  preparing  opinions  for  use 
on  this  page  are,  from  left,  seated:  Irene 
Briggs,  Apulia  Station;  Janet  Beardsley, 
Tully;  Jane  Brenchley,  Tully  R.  1;  and  Jean 
Wells,  Tully  R.  2.  Standing  is  their  home¬ 
making  instructor,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Carruth. 


[OME  of  the  government  big 
shots  got  where  they  are 
with  their  big  mouths  and 
don’t  know  any  more  about  a 
farm  than  someone  who  has 
never  been  on  a  farm,”  is  an  opinion 
of  one  of  32  teen-age  rural  youths  we 
interviewed  for  this  Forum  Edition. 
The  quotation  demonstrates  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  outspoken  ideas  that  many 
youths  have  in  regard  to  government 
in  agriculture.  What  the  boys  lack  in 
finesse  and  sublety  they  make  up  in 
earnestness  and  in  a  sense  of  fairness, 
their  outstanding  characteristic. 


We  thought  asking  teen-agers  ques¬ 
tions  about  government  would  stimu¬ 
late  thinking  on  their  pai’t,  so  we  went 
to  the  Tully  (N.Y.)  Central  School  to 
get  opinions  of  vocational  agriculture 
and  homemaking  students. 

We  quizzed  a  group  of  tomorrow’s 
farmers  on  Government  in  Agriculture, 
asking  the  boys  to  tell  us  what  kind 
of  services  they  wanted  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  give  them  when  they  started 
farming  on  their  own.  That  question 
did  more  than  stimulate  thinking — it 
opened  up  trends  of  thought  that  will 
be  new  to  many  adults  experienced  in 
farming. 


Want  "Fairness” 


The  boys,  whose  instructor  is  H.  B. 
Allen,  had  a  free  rein  and  used  it  to 
discuss  everything  from  the  Production 
Marketing  Administration  and  Exten¬ 
sion  Services  to  such  things  as  support 
prices  and  socialized  medicine.  Sum¬ 
marizing  all  their  statements,  we  find 
that  about  59%  of  the  young  fellows 
are  in  favor  of  some  government  par¬ 
ticipation  in 'agricultural  fields. 

The  boys  were  asked  to  write  out 
their  thoughts  in  order  to  avoid  in¬ 
fluencing  opinions  of  their  fellows.  In 
almost  every  case  they  expressed  the 
need  for  “fairness”  in  the  programs, 
as  demonstrated  in  the  answer  of  16- 
year-old  Clifford  Brenchley:  “The  PM  A 
program  might  do  some  good  if  all 
the  farmers  took  it  up.”  He  pointed  out 
that  all  farmers  are  paying  the  taxes 
which  support  the  program  but  all 
farmers  are  not  getting  payments  for 
use  of  lime,  fertilizer,  cover  crops  and 
so  forth.  Clifford  is  a  staunch  booster 
for  soil  conservation.  He  hopes  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  use  more  money  for  soil 
conservation  services  and  less  for  other 
programs  when  he  gets  into  farming 
for  himself. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  less 
familiar  With  the  ramifications  of  many 
of  the  programs  but,  whatever  it  is,  the 
boys  don’t  hedge  or  put  many  “ifs”  in 
their  answers.  They  speak  right  out 


like  Don  Whittemore  who  hopes  to  fol¬ 
low  his  dad  on  their  90-acre  dairy  farm. 
Don  says,  “I  don’t  like  the  idea  of 
parity  price  supports  under  which  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  determines 
how  much  farmers  should  get  for  vari¬ 
ous  crops.  The  same  goes  for  acreage 
controls.  That’s  just  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  Communism.  I  don’t  want  to  be 
told  how  many  acres  I  can  grow  and 
how  much  money  I’ll  get  for  my  crop. 
I  am  wholly  against  it!” 

Feeling  the  same  way  about  controls 
is  Carlton  Wells,  15.  He  claims,  “The 
farmer  produces  the  food  for  the  world. 
He  doesn’t  need  the  government  to  tell 
him  how.”  On  the  other  hand,  Carlton 
thinks  the  conservation  service  is  a 
“great  help  to  the  farmer  in  bringing 
his  farm  up  to  a  good  standard.” 

Lots  of  Idieas 

Most  of  the  boys  stuck  pretty  close 
to  giving  opinions  on  one  program,  but 
Dick  Thorington,  15,  had  ideas  on  sev¬ 
eral.  He  hopes  when  he  gets  to  be  a 
farmer  (his  dad  operates  a  610-acre 
dairy  farm)  that  most  of  today’s  gov¬ 
ernment  programs  will  be  improved.  He 
is  especially  enthusiastic  about  re¬ 
search  being  carried  on  by  federal  and 
state  experiment  stations,  but  critical 
of  some  others:  ‘"rhe  PM  A  and  Soil 
Conservation  Services  are  partly  all 
right,  but  I  think  I’ll  want  to  use  my 
own  judgment  and  my  own  money  for 
improvements  and  soil  building  prac¬ 
tices.  The  4-H  is  good  and  there  should 
be  a  club  in  every  community.”  Dick 
thinks  subsidies  and  parity  supports 
would  be  all  right  provided  the  farmer 
was  given  real  consideration.  He  seems 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  consumer  is  given  the  breaks 
by  the  administrators  of  the  plans. 
Dick  just  doesn’t  like  acreage  control, 
saying,  “Some  of  these  people  who  talk 
over  the  radio  don’t  know  any  more 
about  a  farm  than  people  in  New  York 
City.  The  way  they  try  to  tell  farmers 
how  to  run  their  farms,  you’d  think 
the  farmers  knew  nothing  about  land.” 

The  youngest  student  interviewed 
was  13-year-old  Thomas  Fitzpatrick 
who’s  already  had  a  lot  of  experience 
on  his  dad’s  herd  of  35  head.  He  goes 
right  after  the  government  with,  “We 
can  sell  good  products  and  get  a  fair 
price,  but  no  matter  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  sells  —  services,  good  or  bad  — 
they  make  sure  they  get  a  good  price. 
You  hear  some  of  the  big  shots  in  gov¬ 
ernment  talking  about  what  the  farm¬ 
ers  should  and  shouldn’t  do,  when  some 
of  them  know  no  more  about  a  farm 
than  someone  who  has  never  been  on 
one.  They  got  where  they  are  with 


their  mouths  and  perhaps  by  going  to 
college  to  learn  to  be  a  farmer,  but 
some  of  them  would  be  in  a  mess  if 
they  had  to  harness  a  team.” 

The  extension  services  were  given  a 
good  boost  by  14-year-old  John  Currie 
who  plans  to  attend  either  Cornell 
University  or  the  Morrisville  Institute 
before  he  starts  farming  on  his  own. 
He  believes  the  Club  Agents  help  boys 
get  started  in  farming  the  right  way - 
and  commends  both  the  4-H  and  Coun¬ 
ty  Agents  because  they  are  “doing  a 
great  job  encouraging  boys  and  girls 
and  advising  farpiers.”  What’s  good  for 
the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander  in 
John’s  opinion.  He  says,  “As  long  as 
farmers  have  to  pay  taxes  anyway,  I 
think  they  should  take  some  of  the 
benefits  that  the  government  pays  a 
part  of.” 

Boost  for  4-11 

Stanley  Banner,  16,  president  of  the 
Tully  Lakes  4-H  Club,  is  all  out  for 
4-H  Clubs  because  they  keep  the  boys 
up  to  date  on  new  agricultural  devel¬ 
opments.  He  doesn’t  go  along  with  the 
“get  -  my  -  share”  attitude  expressed 
above.  Stanley  hopes  to  farm  with  his 
dad  on  their  150-acre  dairy  farm  when 
he  gets  through  school  and  at  that 
time  thinks  he’ll  “know  it  if  my  land 
needs  lime,  and  I  won’t  want  the  gov¬ 
ernment  paying  for  it.”  - 

The  young  men  are  almost  100% 
opposed  to  government  acreage  con¬ 
trols.  Irving  Holl,  15,  sums  it  up  by  say¬ 
ing,  “If  a  farmer  has  a  lot  of  land  and 
can  raise  only  so  many  acres  of  crops, 
what’s  he  going  to  do  with  the  rest  of 
the  land?”  However,  Roy  King,  14,  of 
Lafayette,  thinks  there  is  some  merit 
in  acreage  control  but  it  “should  be 
limited  to  farms  where  owners  major 
in  one  or  two  crops  for  their  living.” 
Roy  would  like  a  floor  under  all  farm 
jzrices  and  thinks  that  subsidies  would 
help  keep  prices  up.  “But,”  he  adds, 
“government  should  also  control  the 
prices  of  what  the  farmer  has  to  buy.” 

Fifteen-year-old  Ronald  Granger  told 
us,  “The  government  has  done  very 
well  with  helping  the  farmers,  but  it’s 
done  its  share  and  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  any  more.”  Ronald  de¬ 
parted  from  government  to  register  a 
protest  about  milk  prices.  “One  thing 
laroducers  should  kick  on  is  the  price 
of  their  milk.  Farmers  sell  milk  for 
$4.50  or  so,  and  it’s  retailed  for  about 
21c  a  quart  and  a  profit  of  about  $2.50 
for  somebody.  All  the  farmers  would 
have  to  do  is  go  on  a  strike  for  about 
a  week  and  they  would  just  have  to 
give  farmers  more.” 

LeRoy  W’hite,  15,  also  thinks  some¬ 


thing  is  wrong  with  marketing  and 
price  spreads.  “I  don’t  think  the  price 
of  meat  is  fair.  You  put  lots  of  money 
in  growing  crops  to  fatten  animals  but 
when  you  wind  up  you  are  in  the  red. 
You  get  about  16c  a  pound  for  a  good 
hog  but  have  to  pay  85c  to  90c  for  pork 
in  a  store.  You  also  have  to  pay  a  for¬ 
tune  for  beef  in  a  store  but  farmers 
don’t  get  it.” 

Proposes  Lend-Lease 

“All  I  want  from  government  is  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  keep  my  land  fertile 
and  for  the  government  to  supply  me 
with  lime  and  fertilizer,”  says  13-year- 
old  Joseph  Gorney.  But  Fay  Fisher,  15, 
wants  a  regular  lend-lease  program : 
“I  think  when  the  government  wants 
more  crops,  they  ought  to  lend  the  land 
to  farmers  and  let  them  pay  for  the  use 
of  it  in  crops  raised.  If  the  farmer  sup¬ 
plies  the  seed,  they  should  lend  him  all 
the  equipment  and  modern  machinery 
he  needs.” 

Agreeing  that  PMA  is  helpful  to  men 
getting  started  and  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  land  classes  3  and  4  are  Ken 
Maahs,  16,  Robert  James,  the  same  age, 
of  Preble,  and  Ross  Moyer,  13.  These 
three  are  also  in  accord  on  the  benefits 
of  ‘  soil  conservation.  Disagreeing  is 
Donald  Doody,  18,  who  thinks  that  the 
PMA,  subsidies,  etc.,  are  “false  alarms.” 
He  says,  “The  farmer  isn’t  getting 
something  for  nothing.  They  raise 
taxes  and  if  they  continue,  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  telling  the  farmer  what 
and  how  much  he  can  raise.” 

“The  bill  for  social  doctors  and  so¬ 
cial  security  is  just  going  to  become 
more  money  out  of  the  farmers  and 
become  another  bother  keeping  re¬ 
cords,”  says  Albert  Miller,  16,  but 
classmates  David  Abbott,  14,  and 
Curtis  Parcells,  16,  think  most  govern¬ 
ment  programs  are  good.  However, 
young  Parcells  says  they  made  a  mess 
out  of  potato  supports  this  year.  He 
says  the  government  gets  all  the  num¬ 
ber  one  potatoes  for  cattle  and  process¬ 
ing,  and  the  people  going  to  stores 
have  to  take  what’s  left. 

Farm  or  City  Husband? 

We  talked  to  an  even  dozen  girls 
studying  homemaking  at  Tully  under 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Carruth.  These  modern 
but  conservative  girls  of  14  to  17  years 
of  age  were  just  as  divergent  in  their 
thoughts  on  the  woman’s  place  in  so¬ 
ciety  as  the  boys  were  in  their  opinions 
of  government  in  agriculture.  Exactly 
half  of  them  would  rather  marry  a  city 
or  village  worker  than  a  farmer,  say- 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Long,  long  ago,  when  the  sages 
iL  of  today  were  sweet  16,  there  was 
a  Constitution  of  the  'United  States 
which  looked  like  the  spirit  of  1776. 
Today  that  Constitution  has  a  new 
look.  In  fact,  t^  many  it  has  the 
look  of  .  .  .  National  Socialism.  .  . 
It  will  soon  be  only  a  short  step  to 
the  designation  of  the  President  as 
1  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the 

s  General  Welfare,  invested  with  au¬ 

thority  ...  to  establish  .  .  .  slavery 
— from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

*  — Donald  R.  Kichfaerg,  Former  Head 

i  of  NRA. 
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ing  among  other  things,  that  they 
would  like  city  life  better  than  farm 
life  because  their  husbands  would  have 
shorter  work  hours,  they  wouldn’t  have 
!  to  get  up  so  early,  and  they  “would 
i  have  more  of  a  chance  to  see  things 
and  travel  and  therefore  have  a  better 
■  life  together.” 

Independence  and  security  were  the 
prime  reasons  why  six  of  the  girls 
would  rather  marry  farmers.  Reasons 
advanced  in  favor  of  country  living  in¬ 
cluded  claims  that  their  children 
“would  be  healthier  and  safer  from 
busy  streets  and  they’d  have  nice  fresh 
air  and  milk.”  It  was  pointed  out  that 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  job-hunting 
problems,  that  the  farm  family  can 
raise  its  own  milk,  butter,  eggs,  chick¬ 
ens  and  crops  and  therefore  the  food 
bills  would  be  less.  One  girl  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  be  on  a  farm  “even 
if  a  girl  is  going  to  be  an  old  maid  and 
never  marry.” 

The  Subject  of  Politics 

Irene  _  Briggs,  15,  of  Apulia  Station 
thinks  that  a  woman  has  a  place  in 
politics  and  government  and  says,  “If 
she  enjoys  that  type  of  work  she  can 
do  it  as  well  as  a  man.”  She  thinks 
that  both  men  and  women  should  hold 
political  offices  “because  a  woman’s 
place  these  days  is  not  only  in  the 
home  but  in  the  outside  world.  Women 
have  proved  themselves  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  political  work.” 

Agreeing  with  Irene  is  Peggy  Currie, 
14,  who  drives  a  tractor  and  helps  with 
hay  baling  on  her  parents’  dairy  farm. 
She  contends  that  when  a  woman  does 
take  an  interest  in  politics  she  really 
takes  an  active  part.  Says  Peggy,  “the 
government  needs  woman’s  opinion  as 
well  as  man’s.” 

“Not  so,”  claims  Alma  McCormick, 
16.  “There  are  enough  men  to  run 
things  without  women  sticking  their 
faces  ■  in.  Of  course  if  she  is  single, 
that’s  a  different  thing,  but  a  married 
woman’s  place  is  in  the  home,  not  ne¬ 
glecting  her  home,  children  and  hus¬ 
band.”  This  thought  is  substantiated 
by  Jean  Wells,  17,  Helen  Stevens,  15, 
Joyce  Bolt,  and  Shirley  Hare,  both  14. 
Shirley’s  16-year-old  sister,  Dolores 
Hare,  agrees  when  she  says  that  “wo¬ 
man’s  place  is  in  the  home  raising  her 
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children  to  be  honest  and  so  forth,”  but 
adds  the  important  thought  that  they 
should  keep  informed  and  get  out  to 
vote. 

There  is  a  place  for  women  in  poli¬ 
tics  in  small  towns  but  not  in  national 
affairs  according  to  Janet  Beardsley 
and  Jane  Brenchley,  both  14.  Both  say 
that  at  the  present  time,  women  don’t 
know  enough  about  government  to  hold 
any  kind  of  an  office.  Janet  says  gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  man’s  job,  and  Jane 
claims  that  women  should  make  it 
their  duty  “to  find  out  more  about  it.” 

Iva  Eubanks,  14,  of  Preble,  got  even 
more  practical,  saying;  “If  the  woman 
seeking  public  office  is  as  smart  and 
knows  as  much  about  the  job  she’s 
running  for  as  the  man  running  against 
her,  then  she  should.  If  they  don’t 
know  their  business,  they  should  take 
care  of  the  home  and  not  be  in  poli¬ 
tics.”  (Bless  you,  Iva,  many  of  us  wish 
that  many  of  the  men  in  public  office 
knew  their  “business!”) 

Like  Rural  Schools 

Ten  of  the  12  girls  think  that  village 
and  rural  students  have  opportunities 
as  great  as  city  students,  and  only 
three  of  them  would  like  to  study  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  not  available  in  their 
own  central  school.  Anne  Foley,  14, 
claims  that  rural  students’  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  greater  because  there  are  few¬ 
er  of  them  to  compete  and  each  is  bet¬ 
ter  known. 

Some  of  the  girls  favored  attendance 
at  rural  schools  because  they  are 
taught  subjects  the  city  students  don’t 
have,  but  most  of  them  interpreted  the 
word  “opportunity”  to  mean  opportun¬ 
ity  for  more  fun.  “We  have  more  clubs 
and  more  time  and  space  for  them,” 
said  one,  and  another  emphasized  the 
“hayrides  and  sleighrides  and  the  buses 
provided  to  take  us  to  aU  the  ball 
games.”  Another  felt  that  with  a 
smaller  number  of  students  there  was 
greater  opportunity  to  get  in  glee  clubs 
and  bands. 

One  of  the  two  girls  who  thought  the 
city  students  got  the  breaks  explained 
as  her  reason  the  fact  that  in  the  coun¬ 
try  one  has  to  “find  a  way  to  get  to 
places  for  skating  and  dancing  but 
when  you  are  in  the  city  you  can 
walk.”  The  other  said,  “In  city  schools 
a  student  has  more  subjects  which  are 
available,  and  also  he  learns  more 
quickly  to  adjust  himself  and  become 
independent  because  he  doesn’t  depend 
so  much  on  a  teacher  telling  him  ex¬ 
plicitly  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.” 
The  young  lady  who  said  this  would 
like  more  business  courses,  including 
bookkeeping.  Only  two  other  girls  said 
they  wanted  to  study  something  not 
available  at  the  central  school. 

They  have  an  automobile  driver’s 
course  at  Tully  but  both  of  these  mo¬ 
dern  lassies  want  to  learn  to  fly! 
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2:00  At  the  Opera 

2:30  Music  for  America 

3:00  Ave  Maria  Hour 

3:30  Hollywood’s  Open 

House 

4:00  Here’s  to  Veterans 

4:15  Treasury  Guest  Star 
4:30  Orderly  in  White 

5:00  Let’s  Listen 

5:15  The  Storyteller 

5:30  Candlelight  &  Silver 
5:45  Sports 

5:00  Land  of  Make  Believe 
5:15  The  Storyteller 

5:30  Candlelight  &  Silver 
5:45  Sports 

5:00  Masterworks  of  Music 

6:00  News 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:25  Markets 

6:30  Evening  at  Home 

6:00  News 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:25  Markets 

6:30  Proudly  We  Haul 

6:00  News 

6:15  Weather  Roundup 

6:30  Research  Adventures 
6:45  Sports 

7:00  Student  Voices 

7:15  Dance  Time 

7:30  Evening  Hymn 

7:00  Dwight  Marvin 

7:15  Music  to  Enjoy 

7:30  Evening  Hymn 

7:00  Woodhull  Boys 

7:30  Evening  Hymn 

Rural  Radio  Network  programs  are  on  the  following  FM  stations: 

WFNF  Wethersfield  107.7  me  WHCU-FM  Ithaca  97.3  me 

WVBT  Bristol  Center  101.9  me  (local  programs  9-11  a.m.) 

WVCN  DeRuyter  105.1  me  Part-time: 

wnmiv  .  107  7  WHLD-FM  Niagara  Falls  98.5  me 

WVBN  Turin  107.7  me  WWHG-FM  HorneU  105.3  me 

WVCV  Cherry  VaUey  101.9  me  •  in/;  i 

'  WKNP  Corning  106.1  me 

WSLB-FM  Ogdensburg  106.1  me  WFLY  Troy  92.3  me 

CHRISTMAS  CONCERT  FROM  HOBART  COLLEGE 

.  .  .  DECEMBER  19,  J:30  P.  M. 
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B/  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


FOREWORD 

Beginning  in  this  issue  is  a  thrilling 
two-part  serial  which  will  provide  a  double 
pleasure  for  American  Agriculturist  read¬ 
ers.  “Biz,”  taken  from  the  pages  of  the 
old  Youth’s  Companion,  was  written  by 
C.  A.  Stephens,  that  master  teller  of  tales 
whose  stories  appeared  regularly  in 
American  Agriculturist  for  many  years. 


CHAPTER  I 

I  I  YOUNG  MAN,  little  more 

than  a  boy,  stepped  from  the 
train  at  Seattle  and  looked 
I  about  him  with  an  air  of  be¬ 
wilderment  and  anxiety.  He 
carried  a  large  black  valise,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  a  newcomer. 

This  youth,  Jesse  Garland  by  name, 
tired  and  dusty  from  a  journey  across 
the  continent,  had  come  to  the  State 
of  Washington  with  the  vague  expec¬ 
tation  of  making  his  fortune.  How  he 
should  make  it,  and  what  he  should  do 
first,  now  that  he  had  arrived,  he  knew 
not. 

He  possessed  a  clear,  bright  eye,  and 
in  his  face  a  good  judge  of  men  might 
have  read  signs  of  determination  and 
will  power. 

It  was  a  little  thing — only  a  trifling 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  tiering 
of  a  pile  of  stove  wood — which  had 
caused  him  to  leave  his  home  on  the 
farm  where  he  was  born.  Toward  his 
stepfather,  who  was  by  no  means  un¬ 
kind  to  him,  Jesse  had  long  enter¬ 
tained  a  little  feeling  of  hostility.  The 
boy  had  a  hundred  dollars  of  his  own, 
and  by  the  terms  of  his  guardianship 
he  was  to  be  free  after  his  eighteenth 
birthday. 

That  birthday  had  passed,  four 
months  ago,  when,  one  May  morning, 
this  hasty  difference  of  opinion  arose 
about  the  wood  pile.  Jesse  impetuously 
declared  that  he  would  leave  the  farm, 
and  his  stepfather  said,'  “Well,  Jess,  as 
you  seem  to  be  discontented,  it  may  be 
best  if  you  do.” 

So  the  young  man  took  his  hundred 
dollars  and  set  off  for  the  new  State  of 
Washington.  In  order  to  hold  his  own 
against  the  “wild  West,”  he  invested 
two  dollars  and  a  half  in  a  revolver 
and  cartridges. 

He  carried  his  valise  out  to  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  station  and  stood  looking 
up  and  down  the  busy  new  city,  won¬ 
dering  which  way  to  go. 

An  alert  man  in  a  gray  business  suit 
passed  him,  and  stopped  for  an  instant 
to  consult  a  memorandum  book  which 
he  took  from  his  pocket. 

“I’ll  ask  him,”  thought  Jesse.  Wait¬ 
ing  a  moment  to  catch  the  man’s  eye, 
as  he  replaced  the  book,  he  said,  awk¬ 
wardly,  “Could  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  work,  sir?” 

The  man  glanced  at  Jesse,  and  an 
amused  smile  came  into  his  face. 

“Where  do  you  hail  from?”  he  asked. 

Jesse  told  him,  and  then  gave  his 
name. 

“What  can  you  do?” 

‘Tve  always  worked  on  a  farm.” 

“Ever  take  care  of  sheep?" 

“Yes,  we  always  kept  sheep.” 

The  man  regarded  him  keenly  for  a 
moment. 

“My  partner  and  I  own  several  sheep 


ranges,”  he  said,  still  observing  the 
young  Easterner  closely.  “We  want  a 
shepherd  to  go  up  the  Skagit  River. 
But  it  is  some  distance.  Do  you  think 
you  would  be  lonesome  or  afraid?” 

“I  guess  not,”  said  Jesse,  hopefully. 

The  man  smiled.  “If  you  were  put  in 
charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  you  would 
stick  by  ’em,  I  suppose?”  he  said,  in¬ 
terrogatively.  “You  wouldn’t  leave  ’em 
till  you  were  relieved  by  another 
man?” 

“No,  I  wouldn’t,”  said  Jesse. 

“You  will  have  a  pony  and  two  dogs; 
and  we  will  pay  you  fifty  dollars  a 
month  and  find  your  keep.  What  do 
you  say?” 

“I  guess  I’ll  go.” 

“Very  well  then,”  said  the  man.  “If 
you  will  come  with  me.  I’ll  find  lodg¬ 
ings  for  you  till  morning.  Then  I’ll 
start  you  for  the  Skagit.” 

Early  the  next  morning  Jesse  em¬ 
barked  on  a  steamer  plying  northward 
to  Whatcom,  and  after  a  few  hours 
landed  at  a  new  wharf  in  the  woods. 

The  firm  of  sheep  ranchrhen  had  an 
outfitting  post  here.  They  provided 
Jesse  with  a  pony  and  high  Mexican 
saddle,  in  which,  with  a  great  sense  of 
novelty,  he  managed  to  place  himself. 
His  valise  was  strapped  up  at  his  back; 
and  then  the  partner  of  his  friend  at 
Seattle,  Mr.  Littlehale,  gave  him  his 
final  instructions. 

“Take  this  path  here  and  follow  it  up 
to  the  range,”  he  said.  “You  cannot 
well  miss  it,  for  it  keeps  to  the  river  all 
the  way.  It  is  a  long  way  up  there. 
You’ll  have  just  time  to  get  to  the 
‘shack’  before  dark,  if  you  ride  well. 
Dust  right  along!  Let’s  see,  have  you 
got  a  gun?” 

“I  have  a  small  revolver,”  replied 
Jesse. 

Littlehale  looked  at  him  doubtfully 
for  a  moment.  “Well,  there’s  a  gun  at 
the  ‘shack,’  ”  said  he.  “I  guess  you  will 
be  all  right.  You  will  find  a  Mexican 
shepherd  up  there.  When  you  take 
charge  he  will  come  out.  Get  him  to 
tell  you  all  about  the  sheep,  and  how 
he  is  handling  them.  We  shall  depend 
on  you,  then,  to  take  good  care  of  the 
flock. 

“You  will  find  plenty  of  provisions  in 
the  shack.  You  can  kill  a  sheep  when 
you  want  mutton;  and  in  the  course  of 
ten  or  twelve  weeks  we  will  send  a 
man  in,  with  fresh  supplies,  to  see  how 
you  are  getting  on.  Go  ahead  now. 
Goodby!” 

Jesse  started  off.  He  could  not  well 
withdraw  now.  but  he  began  to  be 
afraid  of  his  new  work.  He  had  sup¬ 
posed  the  sheep  would  be  in  some  pas¬ 
ture  near  houses,  as  flocks  of  sheep  are 
kept  in  the  East;  but  the  thought  of  a 
man  coming  to  see  how  he  was  getting 
on  after  ten  or  twelve  weeks  puzzled 
him.  It  could  hardly  be  possible  that  he 
was  to  be  alone  all  that  time. 

He  put  his  pony  at  a  canter,  but 
being  unused  to  riding  horseback  he 
suffered  not  a  little. 

The  road  was  merely  a  rough  trail 
along  the  bank  of  the  Skagit.  For  the 
first  few  miles  there  were  occasional 
openings  and  camps  in  the  forest;  then 
followed  unbroken  wilderness. 

It  was  no  use  to  try  to  ride  rapidly; 
he  could  not  endure  it.  He  dismounted 
frequently  and  went  on  foot  for  half 
a  mile.  Two  or  three  times  he  saw  gray 


animals,  which  he  supposed  were  deer, 
cross  the  road. 

The  sun  set,  and  still  he  had  come 
to  nothing  at  all  resembling  a  sheep 
ranch.  About  him  on  every  hand  were 
wild  mountains  and  forests,  with  the 
river  brawling  hoarsely  along  its  rocky 
bed.  Darkness  came  on;  and  halting 
beside  the  trail,  he  tied  the  pony  and 
sat  down  to  pass  the  night. 

He  had  ii.  his  valise  two  little  cakes 
which  he  had  brought  all  the  way  from 
home.  These  he  ate,  and  watering  the 
pony  at  the  river,  allowed  him  to  nibble 
about.  Presently  he  fell  asleep.  When 
he  waked,  daylight  was  shining  in  the 
east. 

Jesse  felt  very  cold,  and  when  he 
arose  he  found  himself  so  stiff  and  lame 
that  he  could  scarcely  take  a  step.  He 
had  taken  a  violent  cold.  Upon  climb¬ 
ing  into  the  saddle,  he  cried  out  from 
pain,  and  was  obliged  to  dismount  and 
go  on  foot  for  a  time. 

He  went  on  miserably  two  or  three 
hours,  seeing  nothing  of  the  sheep 
ranch,  and  began  to  fear  that  he  had 
lost  his  way. 

At  last  the  trail  led  down  to  a  ford 
across  a  fork  of  the  river;  and  then 
Jesse  saw  before  him  an  extensive  tract 
of  open  land,  and  at  a  distance  a  low 
cabin  of  poles.  Near  it  was  a  large  en¬ 
closure,  surrounded  by  a  wire  fence, 
six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  from  which 
a  man  with  two  dogs  was  letting  out 
the  largest  flock  of  sheep  that  the  East¬ 
ern  lad  had  ever  seen.  There  were  hun¬ 
dreds  upon  hundreds. 

Approaching,  Jesse  asked  if  this  was 
Littlehale  &  Co.’s  flock,  and  received 
a  surly  “yes”  from  the  Mexican,  who  at 
once  began  to  complain  vehemently  be¬ 
cause  a  man  had  not  been  sent  sooner 
to  relieve  him. 

“Take  care  you  the  sheep!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Dees  morning  I  go.” 

He  was  a  small,  long-haired,  dark 
man.  On  his  head  was  a  sombrero,  and 


ONLY  A  STAR 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Only  a  star. 

Yet  by  its  light 
Wisemen  were  led 
That  wondrous  night. 

Only  a  stall. 

Obscure  and  dim. 

But  we  hold  it  dear. 
For  it  cradled  Him. 

Only  a  song 
From  out  the  sky. 

Yet  its  hope  for  man 
Can  never  die. 

Only  a  child 
On  a  bed  of  hay. 

But  His  love  still  lives 
For  us  today. 


in  his  belt  a  knife  and  a  pistol.  He 
returned  but  the  shortest  of  answers  to 
Jesse’s  questions  about  the  sheep. 

Impatiently  he  pointed  to  the  dogs, 
then  to  the  wire  corrals,  and  said, 
“Night  time,  the  sheep  you  will  shut.” 
He  added  something  about  los  leones; 
but  what  los  leones  were,  Jesse  had  no 
notion. 

Turning  his  back,  the  Mexican  went 
into  the  shack  where  he  hastily  pre¬ 
pared  food  for  himself,  strapped  a  gun 
upon  his  back,  and  then  mounted  his 
pony  and  left  at  a  gollop. 

Jesse  watched  his  departure  rather 
dolefully,  and  then  turned  to  look  at 
the  hundreds  of  sheep  now  streaming 
out  over  the  range.  What  was  to  be 
done  first  ?  The  dogs  coursed  along 
on  either  side  of  the  flock,  barking  oc¬ 
casionally.  They  were  fine,  intelligent 
sheep  dogs,  in  shaggy  black  and  buff 
coats,  each  with  a  spangle  of  white  at 
his  throat. 

Jesse  rode  to  the  shack,  where  he 
found  a  small  stove  and  frying  pan, 
a  quarter  of  mutton  hanging  upon  a 
hook,  and  some  flour  and  canned  goods. 

He  found  no  gun  there.  The  depart¬ 
ing  herder  had  evidently  taken  it  away 
with  him. 

Jesse  had  never  before  attempted  to 
prepare  his  own  food;  but  he  now  fried 
mutton,  baked  a  flour  cake,  and  made 
coffee,  and  was  by  this  time  so  hungry 
that  he  enjoyed  his  own  cookery  very 
much. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  taking 
care  of  the  sheep.  Jesse  had  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  a  flock  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred;  but  there  seemed  to  be  thousands 
in  this  flock.  They  had  scattered  over 
the  range  in  all  directions.  The  dogs 
were  already  out  of  sight  with  them. 
How  in  the  world  could  he  ever  get 
them  back  inside  the  wire  fence? 

The  pasture  seemed  to  consist  of  a 
wide  tract  of  land  lying  between  the 
Skagit  and  the  fork  which  he  had 
crossed,  open  for  the  most  part,  but 
with  here  and  there  a  little  grove  or 
thicket.  On  both  sides  were  high, 
wooded  mountains,  with  black  ravines 
gaping  back  between  them. 

There  was  not  a  human  habitation 
to  be  seen.  The  nearest  settler,  indeed, 
lived  thirty-five  miles  away. 

He  was  terrified,  and  shed  tears  like 
a  child.  He  had  learned  only  that  the 
sheep  must  be  driven  into  the  corral  at 
night — why,  he  did  not  know.  Perhaps 
to  keep  them  from  the  leones,  whatever 
they  were.  There  might  be  wild  animals 
about! 

From  where  he  stood  he  could  at 
times  catch  glimpses  of  the  two  dogs. 
Entirely  without  command,  these  faith¬ 
ful  creatures  were  tending  the  sheep. 
They  appeared  to  be  patrolling  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  great  flock,  preventing 
single  sheep  from  straying  away. 

Toward  noon  the  sheep  ceased  feed¬ 
ing  and  grouped  in  the  shade  of  the 
scattered  clumps  of  trees,  where  they 
lay  down  to  chew  the  cud.  Jesse  re¬ 
turned  to  the  shack. 

Presently  one  of 'the  dogs  came,  and 
approaching  his  new  master,  wagged 
his  tail  in  a  questioning  manner.  Jesse 
made  out  that  the  animal  was  hungry 
and  fed  him.  Immediately  the  dog  went 
back  to  the  place  where  the  flock  lay, 
and  soon  the  other  dog  appeared,  to  be 
fed  in  turn.  Only  one  of  them  had  left 
the  sheep  at  a  time. 

Not  knowing  their  names,  Jesse  re- 
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christened  them  Jack  and  Jim.  Without 
the  assistance  of  these  trained  dogs 
the  inexperienced  young  Easterner 
could  have  done  little  toward  control¬ 
ling  the  movements  of  this  great  herd 
of  sheep;  for  the  range  was  not  fenced, 
nor  inclosed  save  partly  by  the  Skagit 
on  one  side  and  the  fork  on  the  other; 
and  the  water  was  already  so  low  in 
the  smaller  stream  that  the  sheep  could 
cross  it  in  many  places. 

At  a  distance  of  three  miles  up  the 
range  from  the  first  wire  corral,  he 
discovered  a  second,  and  a  week  or  two 
afterwards  found  that  there  was  still 
another,  four  miles  beyond.  These  were 
provided  in  order  that'  the  flock  might 
be  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  range 
to  another,  as  the  grass  became  short. 
The  corrals  were  large  inclosures,  each 
about  four  acres  in  extent. 

By  three  o’clock  on  this  first  day  of 
his  shepherding,  the  sheep  were  moving 
again;  but  they  fed  less  steadily  now 
than  in  the  morning.  An  hour  later 
Jesse  began  to  ride  around  them;  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  dogs  he  headed 
the  multitude  toward  the  corral.  By 
sunset  he  got  them  in,  and  shut  the 
gate  upon  them. 

Then,  as  the  twilight  fell,  he  again 
prepared  his  supper,  fed  the  dogs,  and 
picketed  the  pony  near  the  shack. 

Despite  the  presence  of  these  kindly 
animals,  he  felt  very  lonely  and  strange 
as  night  fell.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  at  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  He 
sat  in  the  doorway  of  the  cabin  and  the 
dogs  lay  down  beside  him  and  gazed 
reassuringly  in  his  face. 

Presently  he  heard  a  curiously  pro¬ 
longed,  lonely  cry  from  the  dark  pine 
woods  across  the  river.  The  dogs  raised 
their  ears  and  listened,  extending  their 
noses  to  sniff  the  air. 

Soon  after  he  heard  the  cry  again, 
nearer,  as  if  at  the  river  bank,  and  still 
again,  after  a  time,  on  the  range  be¬ 
low  the  corral.  The  dogs  whined  and 
drew  close  to  him. 

Some  minutes  passed;  then  fierce 
growls  and  snarls  resounded,  appar¬ 
ently  from  the  wire  fence  along  the 
lower  side  of  the  corral. 

Jesse  had  heard  stories  of  mountain 
lions.  Could  it  be  that  these  were  the 
leones  the  Mexican  talked  about?  He 
dared  not  leave  the  shack;  but  he  fired 
off  his  little  revolver  twice  from  the 
door,  hoping  to  frighten  the  animal 
away.  The  weapon  now  seemed  to  him 
a  mere  popgun. 


So  far  as  he  could  discover  in  the 
morning,  the  lion  had  not  broken  into 
the  corral.  At  a  point  on  the  lower 
side.  Several  small  bunches  of  fur  clung 
to  the  barbs  of  the  wires,  and  one  of 
the  latter  was  tinged  with  blood.  He 
supposed  that  the  beast  had  sprung 
against  the  wires  with  the  intent  to 
seize  a  sheep;  but  the  wire  was  of  the 
largest  size,  thickly  barbed  and  very 
tightly  strung,  presenting  so  dense  a 
hedge  of  sharp  steel  points  that  the 
beast  had  retired  from  his  effort  badly 
scratched,  growling  and  snarling  over 
its  injuries. 

He  opened  the  gate  so  that  the  sheep 
came  out  by  twos  and  threes,  counted 
them  as  they  did  so,  scratching  a  mark 
on  the  gate-beam  for  each  hundred. 
When  the  last  one  was  out,  he  had 
twenty-four  marks  and  eighty-three 
sheep  over. 

On  the  sixth  afternoon  of  his  shep¬ 
herding,  finding  that  the  sheep  were 
uneasy  and  inclined  to  stray  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  shortness  of  the  grass, 
Jesse  shifted  the  flock  to  the  second 
corral.  Here,  as  at  the  first,  there  was 
a  pole-shack,  with  supplies  stored  in¬ 
side,  and  a  little  pony-shed  of  poles, 
with  a  gate,  or  clumsy  door. 

The  place  was  nearer  the  river  and 
the  woods  than  the  first  cabin.  It  was 
late  when  he  had  made  his  preparations 
and  finished  cooking  supper.  He  was  al¬ 
ready  growing  a  little  accustomed  to 
the  wailings  of  the  mountain  lions;  and 
having  called  in  Jack  and  Jim,  he  lay 
down  to  sleep. 

Soon  he  was  awakened  by  the  growl¬ 
ing  and  whining  of  the  dogs.  He  heard 
his  pony  whinny  uneasily,  too,  and  after 
listening  a  moment,  rose  and  went  cau¬ 
tiously  to  the  door. 

There  was  a  wide  crack  in  it  through 
which  he  peeped  out,  and  by  the  star¬ 
light  he  could  see  three  large  animals, 
a  few  steps  from  the  little  shed.  The 
dogs  continued  to  growl  and  whine,  and 
after  a  moment  or  two  one  of  the  great 
shadowy  creatures  shuffled  toward  the 
shack,  extending  its  head  as  if  snuffing 
the  air. 

“They  are  bigger  than  mountain 
lions,”  thought  Jesse,  a  cold  perspira¬ 
tion  starting  out  over  his  whole  body. 
“Maybe  they  are  grizzlies!” 

He  drew  back  from  the  chink,  and 
laying  hold  of  a  bench,  propped  the 
door  with  it.  As  he  did  so,  he  heard  a 
sound  as  if  the  animal’s  head  were 
brushing  against  the  outside  of  the 
door.  (To  be  Continued) 


A  GLORIOUS  THREE  WEEKS’  VACATION 


On  February  18,  our  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  California  Tour  party,  escort¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Verne  BeDell,  will  get  aboard 
our  special  train  and  roll  westward  to 
a  land  of  sunshine  and  warmth,  of 
spectacular  beauty  and  awesome 
grandeur.  One  of  the  many  delightful 
experiences  awaiting  our  party  is  their 
trip  across  America  aboard  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railway’s  “North  Coast 
Limited”,  famous  for  its  delicious 
meals,  courteous  service,  and  its  scenic 
route  which  affords  thrilling  views  of 
28  majestic  mountain  ranges.  All  this 
•  .  .  and  the  company  of  fine,  friendly 
people,  too!  We’ll  be  gone  from  Febru¬ 
ary  18  to  March  12,  and  we’ll  visit  the 
beautiful  Pacific  Northwest,  sunny 


California,  old  Mexico,  and  the  stupen¬ 
dous  Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado.  The 
price  of  the  “all  expense”  ticket  for 
this  marvelous  trip  is  very  reasonable, 
and  is  cheaper  than  you  could  go  in 
any  other  way  and  have  the  same  first- 
class  accommodations.  Decide  now  to 
take  this  glorious  vacation,  with  its 
complete  freedom  from  travel  worries, 
congenial  company,  finest  meals  and 
hotels,  and  visits  to  places  of  outstand¬ 
ing  scenic  and  historical  interest.  For 
complete  details,  send  for  our  printed 
itinerary.  Write  today  to  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Don’t  delay, 
or  you  will  be  disappointed  in  getting 
a  reservation. 


1,000  miles  of  mountains 


1,400  miles  of  rivers 


Puget  Sound 


Roundup  on  the  Range 


of  coming  attractions... 
when  you  go  West-via 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC 

We  can’t  begin  to  show  you  the  western 
wonderland  you’ll  see  when  you  travel 
N.P.  Towering  peaks  of  the  Cascades 
and  Montana  Rockies  .  .  .  fertile 
farmlands  .  .  .  great  seaports.  And 
you’ll  go  in  supreme  comfort  aboard 
the  streamlined  North  Coast  Limited. 


KNOW  HIM? 

He’s  Verne  BeDell,  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  travel  counsellor 
who  has  helped  many  Agri¬ 
culturist  readers  have  the 
trip  of  their  lives.  Write 
him  now  fpr  information 
about  western  trips.  Ad¬ 
dress  V.  L.  BeDell,  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Kailway,  Room 
534,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 

,  Main  Street 
ofjthe  Northwest 
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^  Fill  out  and  mail  today  the  handy  coupon  below.  These  are  stories  you  Can’t 
^  Afford  to  Miss  .  .  .  Fine  Reading  for  Yourself,  Your  Family  and  Your  Friends 
.  .  .  the  Perfe.ct  Christmas  Gifts ! 


3por  OIljnHtmaH 

Give  These  Thrilling  Novels 

•  THE  DESTROTEIIS 

•  TOUGH  SOD 

Two  of  Editor  Ed  Eastman's  Best  Novels 

SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFER;  For  a  limited  time,  you  can  buy  both  of 
these  handsomely  bound  books  for  $5.00.  Separately,  the  price  is  $3.00  for 
“The  Destroyers’’  and  $2.50  for  “Tough  Sod.” 

THE  DESTROYERS  is  a  fascinating  story  of  the  Clinton-Sullivcin  Expedition.  Between 
the  blue  and  gold  covers  of  this  thrilling  novel  is  a  tale  that  will  hold  you  to  the 
end  ...  all  the  color  and  romance  of  pioneer  days. 

TOUGH  SOD  is  a  gripping  romance  which  has  its  setting  in  a  typical  Northeast  rural 
community  in  the  early  days  of  Farm  Bureau  history.  The  conflict  of  Allen  Clinton  and 
Ezra  Chittenden  is  highlighted  by  a  tender  love  story.  It  is  a  wholesome,  warmhearted 
novel  of  rural  America. 

DON'T  DELAY  -  ORDER  YOUR  COPIES  TODAY! 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Dept.  C 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  please  find  $ . for  which  please  send  me . sets  (at  $5.00  each) 

of  THE  DESTROYERS  and  TOUGH  SOD  by  E.  R.  Eastman;  or . copies  of  THE 

DESTROYERS  (at  $3.00  each)  and . copies  of  TOUGH  SOD  (at  $2.50  each).  ^ 
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READERS  TERN 


ON 


Socialized  Medicine 


D 


[  F  THE  farmers  of  the  North¬ 
east  have  their  way,  there 
won’t  be  any  socialized  medi¬ 
cine  in  America.  We  have 
just  completed  a  survey  that 
brought  opinions  from  farmers  in  24 
counties  in  six  Northeast  states,  and 
96.3%  of  the  farmers  replying  said 
that  socialized  medicine  would  be  a 
bad  thing!  We  have  never  found  farm¬ 
ers  as  united  as  they  are  in  their  opin¬ 
ion  of  socialized  medicine. 

We  asked  bluntly,  “Why  do  you 
think  socialized  medicine  would  be  a 
good  or  a  bad  thing?” 

Leading  the  reasons  farmers  gave 
for  opposing  the  measure  was  that 
there  is  too  much  government  inter¬ 
ference  with  private  enterprise  right 
now — that  they  do  not  want  more  reg¬ 
ulation  and  more  dictation  regarding 
their  private  lives.  More  than  32%  of 
the  objections  were  in  this  category: 
28%  said  that  the  right  to  see  doctors 
would  be  abused,  and  this  would  lead  to 
poorer  medical  care  and  difficulty  in 
getting  doctors  to  make  rural  calls. 

The  percentages  making  other  ob¬ 
jections  were:  Higher  taxes,  19%;  “a 
step  closer  to  Communism,  Socialism 
or  dictatorship,”  12%;  “a  further  step 
in  the  decline  of  the  U.  S.  as  a  demo¬ 
cratic  world  power,  5%;  political  con¬ 
trol  of  the  doctors,  3%;  resentment, to 
anything  compulsory,  1%. 

Taxes  Will  Be  Higher 

It’s  impossible  to  reprint  here  even 
a  part  of  the  opinions  of  all  those  who 
expressed  them  in  the  survey.  Al¬ 
though  expressed  in  different  ways, 
many  had  the  same  objections.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
answers  came  from  Harold  C.  Richard¬ 
son  of  Baldwinsville,  Mass.,  who 
doesn’t  have  a  farm  of  his  own  but 
who  is  in  the  employ  of  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Institution  farm.  He 
said,  among  other  things: 

“From*  as  far  back  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Townsend  Plan  ‘we,  the  people’ 
have  been  racing  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  *  Many  modern  insurances 
against  want  are  worthwhile — few  of 
us  would  take  old  age  assistance  from 
those  who  are  in  need  of  it.  How¬ 
ever,  socialized  medicine  seems  to  be 
about  the  limit.  Unaer  the  name  of  a 
guardian  of  national  health,  it  will  tax 
us  to  even  greater  limits  to  pay  for 
the  machinery  to  keep  it  running,  not 
to  mention  the  payments  to  the  doc¬ 
tor  themselves.  It  will  include  paying 
tax  collectors,  business  managers, 
stenographers  and  a  host  of  other  em¬ 
ployees  whose  professions  are  normally 
far  removed  from  the  doctor,  but  who, 
under  socialized  medicine,  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  manage  him  and  us. 

“Can  you  imagine  such  a  system 
without  a  grand  rush  to  ‘get  our 
money’s  worth?’  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  doctors  would  have  to  run  people 
through  their  offices  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  giving  in  many  instances  perfunc¬ 
tory  examinations  where  greater  care 
'vas  needed,  and  gradually  losing  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  their  patients.” 

3Ir.  Richardson  grants  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  been  slow  in  learning  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  immediate  treatment  for 
many  disorders  but  says  the  need  is 
for  education,  not  free  medicine.  When 
we  lose  our  independence,  he  says,  “and 


in  addition  bend  lower  under  the 
weight  of  taxes,  we  have  struck  a 
swift  decline  that,  without  a  hard 
struggle  back  to  realistic  living,  can 
end  only  in  complete  demoralization. 

Stanley  Wodarski,  Tioga,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  agrees  with  many  others  that 
already  there  is  too  much  government 
interference  and  adds,  “Socialized  medi¬ 
cine  would  be  a  step  closer  to  Com¬ 
munism.”  From  Little  Falls  in  Herki¬ 
mer  County,  N.  Y.,  comes  the  opinion 
of  dairyman  John  J.  Rand  who  claims 
that  “the  government  would  be  med¬ 
dling  too  much  with  the  personal  af¬ 
fairs  of  both  doctors  and  patients.” 

Advocates  of  socialized  medicine 
claim  that  we’d  still  be  able  to  have 
the  doctors  of  our  choice,  but  Charles 
Sesson  of  Central  Bridge,  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y.,  says,  “Everyone  should 
be  able  to  choose  his  own  doctor.  1 
think  socialized  medicine  is  one  step 
closer  to  dictatorship.” 

Would  Load  to  Regulation 

Up  in  Orange  County,  Vermont, 
D.  F.  Cutting  of  Randolph  Center  is 
opposed  to  the  proposal  “because  our 
government  has  assumed  enough  obli¬ 
gations  which  should  be  the  duty  of 
private  citizens.”  L.  F.  Wilcox  of  Ake- 
ley,  Warren  County,  Pa.,  goes  farther 
than  that  by  stating  that  “on  general 
principles  I  do  not  favor  government 
subsidies  or  the  regulations  that  neces¬ 
sarily  go  along  with  them.” 

Joe  Bolich,  another  Pennsylvanian, 
from  Ashland,  Schuylkill  County,  sees 
socialized  medicine  as  a  further  loss 
of  individual  independence,  and  says, 
“All  through  the  ages  history  has 
shown  that  as  governments  grow  too 
big,  the  nation  or  empire  declines  and 
finally  disintegrates.  Maybe  it’s  inevit¬ 
able  but  I  see  no  reason  to  hurry  it 
along.” 

“I  think  it  would  be  better  to  let 
people  buy  their  own  insurance  if  they 
want  it,”  says  Carroll  A.  Ellsworth  of 
Wilton,  Maine,  and  Victor  A.  Rosa, 
Sidney  Center,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
thinks  socialized  medicine  would  dis¬ 
courage  doctors  making  rural  calls. 

“Here’s  hoping  we  never  get  to  the 
point  where  we  have  to  depend  on  gov¬ 
ernment  for  our  doctors,”  says  Henry 
L.  V’iens,  Ontario,  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y.,  who  thinks  the  program  would 


lead  to  a  socialized  state  and  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  art  of  healing  because 
doctors’  initiative  would  be  removed. 
“I  was  trained  to  rely  on  myself,  and 
hope  Congress  defeats  any  attempt  to 
socialize  medicine,”  he  concluded. 

-  “When  people  have  a  choice  between 
doctors — if  only  from  one  visit  to  the 
next,  then  the  doctors  will  take  a  gen¬ 
uine  interest  in  them  and  keep  abreast 
of  the  latest  medical  developments,” 
says  Albert  C.  Gurney  of  Unadilla, 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  He  reviewed 
government  costs  and  abuses  that 
would  develop  under  the  system. 

Doctors  Express  Opinions 

Doctors  who  have  studied  the  pro¬ 
posed  health  legislation  are  firmly  op¬ 
posed.  Says  Dr.  C.  Stewart  Wallace  of 
Ithaca,  president  of  the  Tompkins 
County  (N.  Y.)  Medical  Society,  “No 
doctor  is  opposed  to  the  principle  that 
everyone  should  receive  adequate  med¬ 
ical  care  nor  to  insurance  which  will 
spread  the  cost.  There  aren’t  enough 
doctors,  and  we  recognize  many  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  the  cost  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  medical  care.  However,  the 
problems  cannot  be  solved  by  any  for¬ 
mula  such  as  the  President  suggests. 
Government-controlled  compulsory  reg¬ 
ulations  would  be  enormously  expen¬ 
sive.  The  political  promises  could  not 
be  kept.  Even  to  try  would  mean  com¬ 
plete  reorganization  and  redistribution 
of  medical  facilities  that  would  take 
12  to  15  years.  Legislation  cannot  cre¬ 
ate  more  doctors  or  make  them  better 
ones.  With  the  government  interposed 
between  patient  and  doctor,  we’ci  have 


the  waste  of  time  and  money  that  is 
usual  in  most  government  programs.” 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  Hartnagel  of  Berk¬ 
shire,  who  has  been  practicing  medi¬ 
cine  in  rural  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  for 
more  than  20  years,  told  us  that. 
“Under  the  Federal  so-called  socialized 
medicine,  I’d  have  a  politician  for  a 
boss  and  so  many  investigators  and  so 
much  paper  work  that  I’d  be  unable 
to  give  the  proper  time  to  the  sick.  I’ve 
thought  it  all  over,  and  if  such  a  law 
is  passed,  I’ll  pack  up  and  move  to  a 
city  where  I  don’t  know  my  patients 
personally.  I  couldn’t  bear  to  face  old 
friends  if  I  had  to  give  them  the  poor 
medical  service  that  government-con¬ 
trolled  medicine  would  bring.” 

The  Other  Side 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  is  Mrs. 
Clement  N.  Wadsworth  of  Wolcott, 
N.  Y.,  who  says  of  socialized  medicine, 
“It’s  the  answer  to  a  very  real  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  middle  class  of  people. 
Those  who  are  wealthy  have  the  ability 
to  pay  for  all  medical  attention  neces¬ 
sary  while  the  poor  are  sure  of  atten¬ 
tion  through  funds  dispensed  through 
welfare  agencies.  Many  middle  class 
people,  however,  want  for  necessary 
care  because  of  their  inability  to  pay 
and  because  so  many  life  savings  have 
been  wiped  out  by  doctors’  and  hospi¬ 
tal  bills.  With  socialized  medicine  all 
would  be  sure  of  receiving  equal  care.” 

We  regret  there  isn’t  space  to  print 
all  the  opinions,  but  from  the  many 
we  received  we  have  given  you  above 
the  main  reasons  expressed  in  favor  of 
and  against  socialized  medicine. 


Use  What  We  Produce 

{Continued  from  Page  20) 


from  increased  production. 

4.  It  must  give  full  value  for  wages 
received. 

5.  Work  stoppages  cost  money  and 
are  reflected  in  higher  living  costs,  so 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

6.  The  general  public  has  rights 
which  transcend  the  rights  of  any 
group  and  which  must  be  protected  in 
maintaining  essential  production. 

Labor  would  do  well  to  adopt  the 
parity  principle  applied  to  wages  along 
lines  similar  to  that  developed  by  farm¬ 
ers  for  farm  prices. 

Labor  should  help  eliminate  the  cost¬ 
ly  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  act. 

Labor  should  recognize  the  difference 
in  living  costs  in  different  areas  in 
minimum  wage  legislation. 

Industry’s  Part 

Industry  should  recognize  that: 

1.  A  policy  of  high  prices  and  small 
production  to  increase  profits  is  not  in 
the  public  interest  and  is  self-defeating 
when  practiced  by  the  whole  business 
community. 


Motor  SALES 
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Best  accessory  on  the  market  for  pacifying  speed  cops!' 


2.  A  policy  of  a  small  margin  on  a 
large  volume  is  in  the  public ,  interest 
and  results  in  more  stabilized  profits 
through  a  sustained  full  employment 
economy. 

3.  A  severe  depression  or  chronic  un¬ 
employment  will  result  in  Government 
encroachment  and  more  government 
controls  with  possible  loss  of  our  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  system. 

4.  It  has  a  social  responsibility  to  in¬ 
crease  production  and  efficiency  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  develop  new  and  better  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  to  share  the  benefits  with  the 
public. 

5.  It  must  reflect  in  reduced  prices 
for  its  goods  and  services  any  decreases 
in  cost  arising  from  increased  labor 
efficiency,  reduced  taxes,  or  other  re¬ 
duced  costs  of  production. 

6.  It  must  not  seek  to  destroy  com¬ 
petition  bj^  unfair  or  collusive  devices. 

7.  The  general  public  has  rights 
which  transcend  the  rights  of  any  group 
and  which  must  be  protected  in  main¬ 
taining  essential  production. 

Govcramcni’s  Part 

The  government  can  contribute  to  a 
full  employment  economy  on  a  sound 
basis  in  many  ways.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  probably  lies  in  the  field  of  taxa¬ 
tion. 

The  most  direct  relief  will  be  found 
in  the  field  of  economy.  The  Hoover 
Commission  has  pointed  out  some 
shocking  examples  of  waste  which 
should  be  corrected  promptly.  The 
Commission  did  not  have  time  to  make 
as  comprehensive  a  study  as  desired,  so 
Congressional  hearings  should  be  held 
on  its  major  recommendations,  but 
Congress  should  proceed  at  its  next 
session  to  put  into  effect  most  of  the 
recommendations  made. 

Agricttiture’s  Part 

Agriculture’s  part  should  be  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  ample  quantities  the  food  and 
fibre  the  nation  needs  to  assure  plenty, 
and  it  should  cooperate  with  others  in 
developing  a  system  of  marketing  de¬ 
signed  to  move  its  products  to  consum¬ 
ing  centers  at  reasonable  prices. 
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Kernels,  Sereenings  a>nd  Chaff 

ny  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


This  strange  animal  is  my  symbol  for 
animal  agriculture.  It  represents  dairy 
cows,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  poul> 
try  all  condensed  into  one  unit.  I  call  it 
a  Unimai — Uno  for  short.  The  number  of 
Unos  in  the  country  at  any  one  time 
measures  the  overall  strength  of  our 
animal  agriculture  regardless  of  whether 
one  kind  of  livestock,  like  hogs,  may  be 


increasing,  or  another  kind,  like  sheep, 
may  be  decreasing.  Our  current  Man- 
Uno  relationship  is  1.4  Unimals  per  per¬ 
son,  the  same  as  it  was  during  the  1932- 
36  drouth  and  depression  period.  In  the 
year  1942-43,  the  ratio  Was  1.9  Unimals 
to  1  person.  The  present  low  Man-Uno 
ratio  is  a  factor  we  must  consider  in  any 
plans  we  make  for  dealing  with  a 
national  food  and  farm  program. 


\ 
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HE  MOST  REALISTIC  question  before 
Americans  todiy  is  how  well  do  we 
want  to  eat  in  the  future.  Until  the 
country  faces  up  to  this  one,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  passing  any  permanent  farm  legis¬ 
lation. 

Consiiiiior  ill  Saddle 


In  fact,  so-called  farm  programs  are  exceedingly 
dangerous.  If  the  program  doesn’t  work  for  them, 
farmers  are  dissatisfied  and  tend  to  slow  up  on 
their  production  of  food.  If  it  works  too  well  for 
producers  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  consumers 
(as,  for  example,  the  potato  support  program  of 
recent  years),  the  general  public  will  be  dissatis¬ 
fied,  move  in  and  take  over.  Farmers  then  will  find 
they  have  lost  their  independence  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  over  the  management  of  their  farms, 

F’©©d  and  Farm  Frogram 

The  first  step  for  this  country  to  take  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  longtime  farm  program  is  to  set  up  stan¬ 
dards  for  feeding  150,000,000  people.  What  kinds 


and  quality  of  food  does  our  fiopdlation  need  for 
optimum  nutrition?  How  important  is  the  taste 
or  palatability  of  the  meals  we  eat?  Should  we 
stockpile  food  against  the  threat  of  war?  Is  there 
a  long-time  relationship  between  the  quality  of  the 
meals  we  ought  to  eat  and  the  fertility  of  our  soils? 
T  hese  are  all  basically  important  questions.  They 
cannot  be  answered  separately. 

Only  with  the  writing  of  an  integrated  food  and 
farm  program  can  we  make  a  sensible  approach  to 
our  agricultural  problems  and  our  problem  of 
feeding  adequately  an  ever-increasing  population. 
Until  we  do  this,  you  can  write  it  down  that  this 
year’s  farm  legislation,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
turn  out  to  be  next  year’s  bellyache. 

Optimum  Diet 

Fortunately,  we  know  iJie  general  specifications 
for  an  optimum  diet  for  the  American  people. 
Stated  as  simply  as  possible,  the  meals  Americans 
like  best  are  nutritionally  best  for  them.  Suqh 
meals  are  based  on  the  refrigerator  foods — milk, 
meat,  poultry  and  eggs,  butter,  cheese  and  fresh 


fruits  and  vegetables.  These  foods  are  so  delicate 
and  spoil  so  quickly  that  they  have  to  be  handled 
under  low  temperature  conditions,  yet  there  is  not 
a  housewife  in  America  who  doesn’t  aim  to  own  a 
refrigerator  so  that  she  can  set  before  her  familv 
the  kind  of  meals  which  can  be  assembled  from  its 
contents. 

Importance  of  Taste 

To  provide  good  nutrition,  food  must  taste  good 
so  that  people  will  eat  it  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Every  livestock  feeder  and  every  pcultryman  knows 
this  simple  fact  of  life.  The  good  taste  of  meals 
on  American  tables  traditionally  comes  from  the 
use  of  milk  and  its  products,  meat,  poultry  and 
eggs,  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Meat  gravy 
on  the  potatoes,  milk  on  the  cereals,  an  extra  egg 
in  the  cake,  even  cream  on  the  berries — these  are 
the  table-tested  combinations  of  good  American 
cooking.  Any  substitute  for  these  combinations 
faces  hard  going  both  in  the  kitchen  and  on  the 
table,  and,  except  in  cases  of  strictest  necessity, 
ultimate  rejection. 

Animal  Agriculture 

Space  here  does  not  permit  further  development 
of  the  basic  fact  that  the  American  people  cannot 
eat  the  way  they  want  to  eat  or  be  nourished  as 
they  should  be  unless  this  country  produces  milk, 
meat,  poultry  and  eggs  as  bountifully  as  possible. 

Any  long-term  food  and  farm  program 
which  does  not  take  into  account  this  funda¬ 
mental  fact  will  prove  inadequate  and  event¬ 
ually  collapse. 


A  National 
Food  and  Farm 
Program 


2^  Teach  the  youth  of  America — while  still 
in  school — the  importance  of  nutritious 
food.  ' 


2  Use  modern  selling  techniques  to  alert 
adult  Americans  to  the  importance  of 


good  nutrition. 


^  Hold  foremost  in  American  policy  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  maximum  conversion  of  waste 
foods,  forage  and  surplus  grains  into  animal 
food  products. 


Keep  foreign  aid  and  foreign  trade  pro¬ 
grams  in  line  with  a  national  policy  that 
protects  and  encourages  animal  agriculture. 

^  Aid  hoth  producers  and  consumers  by 
helping  families  maintain  adequate  diets 
of  proper  food  during  national  emergencies. 

Substitute  the  forward-looking  idea  of 
soil  building  for  the  defensive  idea  of 
soil  conservation,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  animal  manure  in  this  program. 

Examine  both  private  and  public  re¬ 
search  in  food  apd  agriculture,  and  focus 
more  of  it  on  producing  .and  marketing  more 
clhcieiilly  those  foods  that  Americans  like 
best  and  that  are  best  for  tbeni — ^in  brief,  the 
foods  usually  kept  in  the  family  refrigerator. 
In  no  other  way  can  Tve  attain  the  ideal  of 
maximum  farm  production  at  a  profitable 
level  to  farmers,  and  maximum  nutrition  at 
a  reasonable  cost  to  consumers. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  3,  1949 
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Service  Bureau  Pays  Two 
Poultry  Thief  Rewards 


MAliYLAIVD  IlKADER 
GETS  REWARD 

HREE  YOUNG  fellows  let  success 
go  to  their  heads,  made  a  second 
raid  on  the  henhouse  of  a  subscriber, 
and  landed  behind  bars.  On  their  first 
trip,  they  stole  59  New  Hampshire 
year-old  hens.  The  subscriber,  Arthur 
Garrett  of  Greenmount,  Maryland, 
promptly  notified  the  State  Police. 
They  did  not  locate  the  thieves  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  evidence  they  had, 
and  just  six  days  later  the  henhouse 
was  again  visited  and  29  more  hens 
were  taken.  That  night  the  police  ar¬ 
rested  the  three  boys. 

Two  of  the  boys  could  not  get  bail, 
so  they  petitioned  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney  for  a  trial,  at  which  they  pleaded 
guilty.  Since  it  was  the  first  offense 
for  George  Richards,  he  received  one 
year  in  the  Maryland  Training  School 
for  Boys.  Charles  Richards,  who  had 
been  in  trouble  before  and  who  had 
four  counts  against  him  for  stealing 
chickens,  received  three  years  on  each 
count  (the  sentences  to  run  concur¬ 
rently)  in  the  Maryland  Training 
School.  Martin  Alban  was  sentenced  in 
the  Circuit  Court  for  Carroll  County  to 
four  years  in  the  Maryland  State  Re¬ 
formatory  for  Males  on  each  of  the 
four  counts  against  him,  sentences  to 
run  concurrently. 

So  came  to  an  end  a  brief  but  flour¬ 
ishing  poultry  business  for  these  three 
young  men.  Quick  action  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Garrett  in  reporting  these  thefts 
to  the  police,  together  with  good  work 
by  the  police,  brought  about  the  term¬ 
ination  of  these  fellows’  activities  with¬ 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  after  they  started. 
American  Agriculturist  is  mailing  Mr. 
Garrett  a  reward  check  in  the  amount 
of  $25.,  a  reproduction  of  which  is 
shown  at  the  top  of  this  page.  Con¬ 
gratulations,  Mr.  Garrett! 

DOG  GIVES  WARNING 

TEVEN  REGION,  Route  1,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  was  awakened  by  his 
barking  dog.  On  investigating,  he  saw 
two  men  getting  turkeys  from  a  pen. 
He  went  back  to  the  house,  and  told 
Mrs.  Region  to  call  the  Sheriff.  While 
she  put  in  the  call,  he  went  back  to 
watch  the  men,  taking  his  shotgun 
with  him. 

The  thieves  either  heard  Mr.  Region 
or  decided  they  had  enough  turkeys 
(they  each  had  three  and  the  six  were 


valued  at  $60 )  for  they  started  to  leave. 
He  called  to  them  to  stop,  but  they 
put  on  speed  instead,  dropping  the 
birds  as  they  started  to  run.  By  that 
time,  Mr.  Region  was  slightly  irritated 
so  he  fired  his  shotgun  and  wounded 
one  man.  The  other  man  also  hit  the 
dirt  to  avoid  being  shot.  About  that 
time,  the  get-away  truck  pulled  up; 
and  with  his  oldest  son’s  help,  Region 
held  the  driver,  along  with  the  other 
two,  until  the  Deputy  Sheriffs  arrived 
and  took  them  into  custody.  The 
wounded  man  was  rushed  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  where  he  spent  some  time. 

The  three  men  pleaded  guilty  to  pet¬ 
ty  larceny  before  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Raymond  Hill  of  Hyde  Park.  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Gellert  recommended 
substantial  jail  sentences,  saying  that 
Mr.  Region  had  complained  of  numer¬ 
ous  thefts  of  turkeys  from  his  farm. 

Paul  R.  Hoag,  23,  and  his  brother 
Murray  Hoag,  31,  were  each  sentenced 
to  three  months  in  the  County  Jail. 
Murray  Hoag  paid  Mr.  Region  $25  as 
his  share  of  restitution  for  the  turkeys, 
and  the  other  defendants  promised  to 
repay  him  later. 

Because  of  his  previous  police  re¬ 
cord,  Norman  Pottenburg,  25,  was 
sentenced  to  jail  for  six  months.  It 
was  he  who  suffered  the  shotgun 
wounds.  All  three  men  were  residents 
of  Poughkeepsie. 

Mr.  Region  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  bravery  in  capturing  these  three 
men  almost  single-handed.  We  wouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  poultry  thieves  steer 
clear  of  the  Region  farm  in  the  future. 
As  a  result  of  his  action  in  bringing 
these  three  men  to  justice,  American 
Agriculturist  is  sending  Mr.  Region  a 
reward  check  for  $25,  a  reproduction 
of  which  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of 
this  pa,ge.  He  certainly  deserves  it! 

-  a.a.  — 

REDRIDDEN  RIJT 
AMRITIOIJS 

Again  this  year  we  are  calling  your 
attention  to  Christmas  cards  for  sale 
by  Leopold  Roy,  South  Main  Street, 
Richmond,  Vermont.  Mr.  Roy  has  been 
confined  to  his  bed  with  arthritis  for 
eighteen  years,  but  during  that  time 
has  developed  a  considerable  business 
in  the  sale  of  greeting  cards. 

You  can  send  a  dollar  to  Mr.  Roy 
with  confidence  that  you  will  receive 
in  return  a  box  of  21  Christmas  cards 
which  will  please  you.  Also,  ask  him 
to  send  you  a  folder  describing  other 
cards  and  gifts. 


“Lei’s  look 
at  the  factsl^ 

says 

John  Modern 


You  farmers  will  be  interested  to  know  how  New  York  State 
Electric  &  Gas  is  working  constantly  to  give  you  the  best  possible 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

With  electricity  available  to  over  48,000  farms — 95%  of  all  the 
farms  in  their  territory — they  don’t  intend  to  stop  the  expansion 
of  their  facilities.  Their  construction  budget  for  the  three  years 
ending  in  1951  amounts  to  $54,000,000,  making  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $80,000,000  for  a  ten  year  period.  These  dollars  have  and 
will  continue  to  go  for  new  power  plant  additions,  power  lines  and 
other  improvements  to  keep  ahead  of  your  ever-increasing  elec¬ 
tric  needs. 

This  company  and  its  people  believe  that  a  strong  agriculture 
is  necessary  for  a  healthy,  growing  country.  They  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  do  their  share  by  providing  all  the  electricity  you  farmers 
can  use. 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 

Serving  over  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  state 


for  Ollinattttaa 

¥e  suggest  a  Christmas  gift  vhich 
can  bring  many  happy  hours  and  helpful 
ideas  to  your  friends  during  the  next 
t¥o  years . 

It  is  a  subscription  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  There  is  something 
personal  about  such  a  worthwhile  gift. 
Each  issue  of  the  paper  will  be  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  your  thoughtfulness. 

The  cost  is  low - only  $1,00  for 

a  2  year  subscription--.  We'll  send  , 
a  Christmas  card  telling  them  you  are 
making  the  gift. 

Fill  in  name  and  address  below, 
MAIL  RIGHT  NOW,  Then  some  Christmas 
shopping  will  be  done , 


Friend's  name 


Street  address 


Post  Office 


*  *  *  *  * 


My  name 


Post  Office 

Mail  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


In  1S42  a  New  York  State  farm  fatnily  gave  a  son  to  the  West. 
Jerome  I."  Case  went  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  started 
to  build  thrcsbers.  Last  May  3t  the>^vitlage  of  WiUiatmtown  and  the 
state  of  'New  York  h^dd  a  day  of  ceiebration  and  dedicated  the 
marker  shown  above*  Tiicy  honored  not  alone  the  achteveuient  of 
a  man  but  the  freedom  Aineri^  gave  him  to  venture  a  cari^cr,  to 
prosper  as  hse  served  farm  ers— -not  miarely  of  Wisconsin  hut' of  the 
nation  and  the*wodid.  During  IQS  years  the  hrm  he  founded  made 
Instory  with  many  advances,  such  as  llie  steam  engine  in  1869,  the 
first  gas  tractof'in  1892,  the  Slicer-Baler  in  1940  ... 


Salf4«»fng  hitch  makes  the  Case  tractor  spreader  the  caMcsi 

■•er  S»w«o  hook  op.  ?k>  i^k,  no  prop*  no  tagging  or  lifting, 
rests  right  on  ^o«nd— <lem  simply  slides  up  slant  to 
drawbar  height.  Same  sliding  action  lowers  front  of  box  for 
lower  lodding,  give?  tractor  a  running  start  on  slick  gioind. 


AjiiA 


Built  for  both  —  Hay  and  Corn.  The  Case  Forage  Harvester  is 
light-running,  does  a  good  job  with  2-plow  tractors,  yet  has 
strength  and  capacity  to  use  the  power  of  bigger  tractors.  With 
pick-up  as  shown  it  handles  all  windrowed  crops,  green  or  dry; 
with  row-crop  unit  it  cuts  corn  for  silage. 


Non-stop  disking  is  easier  than  ever  with  the  new  Case  “R”  Series 
Soil  Conservation  disk  harrow  with  hydraulic  control.  A  touch 
of  hydraulic  lever  on  tractor  angles,  straightens  or  adjusts  the 
gangs,  regardless  of  soil  or  traction.  New  design  of  pull-bars 
makes  gangs  “follow”  better,  cut  correctly  on  contour  curves. 


•  When  you  take  a  chance  and  bale  hay  a  wee  bit  too  damp,  you  may  find 
some  mold  or  spoilage  in  the  center  of  the  bales.  It  just  doesn’t  have  so  good 
a  chance  to  finish  curing  as  hay  on  the  outside.  Now  comes  the  Case  ventilated 
bale  to  give  it  a  chance.  With  air  tunnels  running  through  the  bale  from  end 
to  end,  it’s  like  "putting  the  inside  on  the  outside.” 

For  years,  Case  engineers  worked  to  develop  the  best  and  simplest  means 
to  make  ventilated  bales,  tested  its  operation  and  results.  For  two.  years 
Michigan  State  College  studied  ventilated  bales  side  by  side  with  solid  bales 
— each  of  the  same  hay,  handled  and  stored  alike.  In  every  comparison,  pr^ 
fessional  hay  graders  found  the  ventilated  bales  to  be  of  higher  grade. 

Now  every  new  Case  Slicer-Baler  comes  with  hale  ventilator.  It  is  easy  to 
install  on  earlier  Slicer-Balers.  See  your  Case  dealer  about  it.  W rite  for  booklet 
^'How  to  Make  High-Protein  Hay”  and  folders  on  any  machines  you  need. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  M-11,  Racine,  Wis. 


...and  Today  the 

Ventilated 
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T  CHRISTMAS  TIME  in  1897, 
Francis  P.  Church,  then  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Sun,  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter  from 
little  eight-year-old  Virginia  O’Hanlon: 

“Dear  editor — I  am  8  years  old.  Some  of  my  little 
friends  say  there  is  no  SANTA  CLAUS.  Papa  says  if  you 
see  it  in  THE  SUN  it’s  so.  Please  tell  me  the  truth,  is 
there  a  SANTA  CLAUS?”  —  VIRGINIA  O’Hanlon,  115 
West  Ninety-fifth  street.” 

Mr.  Church’s  answer  to  Virginia,  printed  and  reprint¬ 
ed  many  times  in  the  Sun  and  elsewhere,  and  reprinted 
below  by  special  permission,  is  one  of  the  great  classics 
of  literature.  I  have  read  it  many  times,  and  it  never 
fails  to  lift  my  spirit. — E.  R.  E. 

*  *  * 

“Virginia,  your  little  friends  are  wrong.  They  have 
been  affected  by  the  skepticism  of  a  skeptical  age.  They 
do  not  believe  except  they  see.  They  think  that  nothing 
can  be  which  is  not  comprehensible  by  their  little  minds. 
All  minds,  Virginia,  whether  they  be  men’s  or  children’s, 
are  little.  In  this  great  universe  of  ours  man  is  a  mere 
insect,  an  ant,  in  his  intellect,  as  compared  with  the 
boundless  world  about  him,  as  measured  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence  capable  of  grasping  the 
whole  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

“Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa 
Claus.  He  exists  as  certainly  as 
love  and  generosity  and  devotion 
exist,  and  you  know  that  they 
abound  and  give  to  your  life  its 
highest  beauty  and  joy.  Alas!  how 
dreary  would  be  the  world  if  there 
were  no  Santa  Claus!  It  would  be 
as  dreary  as  if  there  were  no  Vir¬ 
ginias.  There  would  be  no  child¬ 
like  faith  then,  no  poetry,  no  ro¬ 
mance  to  make  tolerable  this  ex¬ 


istence.  We  should  have  no  enjoyment,  excejit  in  sense 
and  sight.  The  eternal  light  with  which  childhood  fills 
the  world  would  be  extinguished. 

“Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus!  You  might  as  well  not 
believe  in  fairies!  You  might  get  your  pa})a  to  hire  men 
to  watch  in  all  the  chimneys  on  Christmas  Eve  to  catch 
Santa  Claus,  but  even  if  they  did  not  see  Santa  Claus 
coming  down,  what  would  that  prove?  Nobody  sees 
Santa  Claus,  but  that  is  no  sign  there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 
The  most  real  things  in  the  world  are  those  that  neither 
children  nor  men  can  see.  Did  you  ever  see  fairies  danc¬ 
ing  on  the  lawn?  Of  course  not,  but  that’s  no  proof  that 
they  are  not  there.  Nobody  can  conceive  or  imagine  all 
the  wonders  there  are  unseen  and  unseeable  in  the  yporld. 

“You  tear  apart  the  baby’s  rattle  and  see  wh'at  makes 
the  noise  inside,  but  there  is  a  veil  covering  the  unseen 
world  which  not  the  strongest  man,  nor.  even  the  united 
strength  of  all  the  strongest  men  that  ever  lived,  could 
tear  apart.  Only  faith,  fancy,  poetry,  love,  romance,  can 
push  aside  that  curtain  and  view  and  picture  the  super¬ 
nal  beauty  and  glory  beyond.  Is  it  all  real?  Ah,  Virginia, 
in  all  this  world  there  is  nothing  else  real  and  abiding. 

“No  Santa  Claus!  Thank  God!  he  lives,  and  he  lives 
forever.  A  thousand  years  from  now,  Virginia,  nay,  ten 
times  ten  thousand  years  from  now,  he  will  continue  to 
make  glad  the  heart  of  childhood.” 
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Virginia  Still  Believes  in  Santa  Claus 


^INCE  THAT  long-ago  Christmas  time  when  Virginia  was  a  little 
girl,  she  has  grown  up,  married,  become  a  mother  and  a  grand¬ 
mother,  and  now  is  principal  of  a  New  York  City  public  school.  When 
we  thought  of  printing  Mr.  Church’s  answer  to  eight-year-old  Virginia’s 
question,  “Is  There  a  Santa  Claus?”  we  wrote  Virginia,  now  Mrs. 
Douglas,  and  asked  her  if  she  still  believed  in  the  Santa  Claus  of  “faith, 
fancy,  poetry,  love  and  romance.”  Virginia’s  answer  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  Eastman:-  Thank  you  for  your  nice  letter.  In  reply  I 
would  like  to  say  I  have  found  the  ins])ired  words  of  Mr.  Church’s 
editorial  incieasingly  heart  warming  through  the  years.  It  has  been  the 
means  not  only  of  reinforcing  a  child’s  faith  but,  through  its  agency, 
many  things  have  happened  to  make  my  belief  in  Santa  Claus  more 
real  and  abiding.’  For  example,  your  writing  to  me  has  given  me  the 
opportunity  publicly  to  express  the  great  admiration  1  have  for  the 
work  of  the  farmer. 

“My  daughter  went  to  live  in  a  rural  community  al)Out  two  years 
ago  and  has  exhibited  her  garden  and  canning  produce  at  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Fair.  Here  I  saw  the  wonderful  Grange  exhibits,  the  fine  work 
of  the  4-H  clubs,  and  the  splendid  livestock.  I  realized  all  the  labor, 
this  entailed  and  the  debt  all  of  us  owe  the  farmer.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  him  and  his  family. 

“May  I  say  'Merry  Christmas’  to  all.” 

“Sincerely  yours,  Virginia  O’Hani.on  Douglas.” 
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An  Announcement 
to  G.L.F.  Members 

Stockholders  and  Committeemen  Move  to  Increase 

Farmer  Ownership 


Most  farmers  have  found  it  good  business  to 
own  their  farm  tools — when  the  farm  operation 
is  large  enough  to  keep  the  tools  fairly  busy. 
Ownership  of  large  equipment,  such  as  a  combine, 
is  frequently  shared  with  a  son,  a  neighbor  down 
the  road  or  a  friend  across  the  valley. 

G.L,F, — A  Farm  Tool 

Similarly,  farmers  have  found  it  good  business 
to  own  a  business  which  they  use  as  a  source  of 
supplies  and  services  they  need  for  efficient  farm¬ 
ing.  Like  any  other  farm  tool,  they  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  G.L.F.  in  terms  of  its  ability  to 
fulfill  their  needs. 

A  Going  Farm  Business 

As  farmers  have  increased  their  use  of  G.L.F. 
and  steadily  enlarged  the  scope  of  its  services  and 
supplies,  G.L.F.  facilities  have 
been  constantly  expanded  to 
meet  these  growing  needs. 

This  expansion  has  been  fi¬ 
nanced  by  setting  aside  a  por¬ 
tion  of  earnings,  by  purchase 
of  stock  by  G.L.F.  members 
and  by  bank  borrowings.  Re¬ 
placing  bank  money  with  farm 
money  will  enable  G.L.F. 
members  to  keep  G.L.F.  own¬ 
ership  on  the  farm  and  G.L.F. 


in  a  position  to  provide  the  services  and  supplies 
they  need. 

Keeping  G.L.F.  An  Effective  Farm  Tool 

Looking  ahead  to  the  years  to  come,  G.L.F. 
members  and  committeemen  at  the  recent  twenty- 
ninth  G.L.F.  Stockholders’  Annual  Meeting  made 
the  decision  to  increase  the  amount  of  farmer  own¬ 
ership  in  G.L.F.  by  making  available  an  additional 
$5,000,000  of  G.L.F.  Common  Stock  having  a  par 
value  of  $5.00  per  share. 

This  decision  affords  G.L.F.  members  a  sound 
program  for  strengthening  and  increasing  the  serv¬ 
ices  which  can  be  provided  by  their  cooperative  in 
the  years  ahead.  Increasing  farm  ownership  in 
G.L.F.  means : 

1.  Providing  a  capital  structure  which  will  keep 
G.L.F.  in  a  position  where  it  can,  from  time  to  time, 

take  unusual  actions  which  are 
needed  to  give  the  kind  of  serv¬ 
ice  that  farmers  must  have. 

2.  Placing  G.L.F.  in  a  strong- 
position  to  meet  changing  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 

3.  Replacing  part  of  G.L.F.’s 
long  -  term  bank  loans  with 
farm  money — in  the  interests 
of  economy  and  keeping  own¬ 
ership  on  the  farm. 


*  PRIDE  OF  POSSESSION:  Like  the  deed  to  your 
farm,  government  bonds  and  other  family  investments 
or  valuables,  your  G.L.F.  stock  certificates  are  worthy 
of  safeguarding. 
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Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York 
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Training  A 
Cow  Dog 

B/  EDSON  WILLIS 

(This  article  was  written  by  reader 
Willis  of  Naples,  N.  Y.,  in  response  to 
our  request  for'  cow  dog  training  in¬ 
formation.  ) 

IVE  YOUR  dog  a  name  and 
always  call  him  by  that 
name.  Teach  him  to  come  to 
you  at  all  times,  no  matter 
what  he  may  be  doing.  When 
you  tell  him  to  come,  see  that  he  does 
it.  When  driving  stock,  have  him  stay 
close  to  you  (unless  he  is  working  by 
himself)  so  that  he  will  learn  to  stay, 
behind  them  rather  than  to  one  side 
or  out  in  front. 

Kindness  Pays 

If  you  are  kind  to  your  dog  and  car¬ 
ess  him  when  he  obeys  a  command,  he 
usually  will  be  easy  to  train.  If  you 
have  any  trouble  getting  him  to  come 
at  command,  put  a  small  rope  8  to  10 
feet  long  on  him.  Take  hold  of  the 
other  end,  and  give  the  command 
“Come  here.”  If  he  does  not  respond, 
f^raw  him  to  you,  pet  him,  and  repeat 
this  until  he  will  come  without  being 
pulled  by  the  rope.  I  seldom  give  this 
lesson  more  than  once  a  day.  You 
should  not  have  to  give  it  more  than 
two  or  three  times  before  the  command 
will  be  obeyed  promptly. 

It  is  very  important  that  this  lesson 
be  learned  well  and  early,  so  that  in 
all  his  training  you  can  stop  him  at 
any  time  he  gets  going  wrong  and  cor¬ 
rect  him. 

A  dog  is  old  enough  to  begin  work 
when  he  begins  to  notice  stock,  play 
with  pigs  or  chickens,  and  shows  a  de¬ 
sire  to  be  doing  something.  This  is 
usually  when  he  is  about  3  or  4  months 
old  and  is  the  proper  age  to  begin  to 
take  him  with  you  when  you  go  after 
cattle. 

Start  Him  Right 

Do  not  urge  him  to  do  anything  for 
a  while.  Just  let  him  see  what  you  are 
doing  and  how  you  do  it.  He  will  soon 
want  to  begin  to  help.  Wal^ch  him  care¬ 
fully  to  get  him  started  right.  Don’t  let 
him  run  any  one  cow  or  all  of  them. 
If  he  shows  a  disposition  to  do  this, 
call  him  back  and  warn  him  to  be 
careful. 

Talk  to  your  dog  just  as  you  would 
to  a  person  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  in  a  short  time  he  will 
understand  what  is  expected  of  him. 
After  helping  you  for  a  short  time,  the 
dog  will  want  to  handle  the  stock 
alone.  Do  not  urge  him  to  go  faster, 
because  he  is  liable  to  overdo  the 
matter. 

I  never  use  the  word  “sic.”  I  just 
say,  “Go  get  the  cows,”  “Put  them  in,” 
“Bring  them  up,”  or  something  like 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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NOiV  you  can  get  the  FAMOUS  CHAMPION  GROUND  GRIP  TRACTOR  TIRE 
in  either  OPEN  CENTER  OR  TRACTION  CENTER  DESIGN 


IN  1932  Firestone  introduced  the  FIRST  practical 
pneumatic  tractor  tire,  the  FIRST  constructive 
step  in  putting  the  farm  on  rubber.  Since  then, 
Firestone  has  been  the  leader  year  after  year  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  farmers  of  America  new  tractor  tire  features 
and  improvements  which  have  resulted  in  superior 
performance,  greater  economy  and  longer  life. 

NOW  FIRESTONE  LEADS  AGAIN  with  a  sensa¬ 
tional  new  open  center,  curved  bar  tractor  tire  as 
a  companion  to  the  world-famous  Firestone  traction 
center  tractor  tire.  With  these  two  revolutionary  tires. 
Firestone  is  FIRST  to  give  you  a  COMPLETE  LINE 
of  tractor  tires  .  .  .  FIRST  to  give  you  a  choice  of 
open  center  or  traction  center  design,  whichever 
you  prefer. 


NOW  you  can  get,  in  either  open  center  or  traction 
center  design,  the  extra  advantages  of  Firestone  qual¬ 
ity,  plus  such  exclusive  features  as  curved  bars  for 
positive  cleaning,  super-strong,  wear-resisting  rubber 
in  both  sidewall  and  tread,  the  famous  Firestone 
Gum-Dipped  cord  body  for  greatest  resistance  to 
bruises  and  breaks,  and  many  other  important  features 
not  provided  by  any  other  tire. 

Remember,  only  Firestone  offers  you  a  choice  of 
either  open  center  or  traction  center  tires  to  give  you 
the  best  performance  at  the  lowest  cost.  So  see  the 
ONLY  COMPLETE  LINE  of  tractor  tires  on  the 
market,  now  on  sale  at  your  nearby  Firestone  Imple¬ 
ment  Dealer,  Tire  Dealer  or  Store. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 

CopyriRlit,  1940,  Tlie  Firc^lnnc  Tire  A  IlublxT  Co. 


Always  Buy  Tires  Built  by  FIRbSTONE,  the  Originator 

r\  ‘CJi.  ' 

of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire  .  .  . 
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THE  EDITORIAL  PACE 


IHERRY  CHRISTMAS  AXD 
HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

VEN  though  you  may  have  read  it  many  times, 
turn  back  to  the  first  page  of  this  issue  and 
read,  “Is  There  a  Santa  Claus?”  Although  Mr. 
Church,  an  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  wrote  this 
editorial  to  little  eight-year-old  Virginia  O’Hanlon 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  what  he  said  applies  to 
all  of  us  more  today  than  it  ever  did  before. 

There  is  something  wrong  if  you  can  read  that 
editorial  without  having  it  renew  your  faith  in 
mankind  and  lift  your  spirit  toward  the  stars 
and  God! 

TWO  GREAT  AMERICANS 

(Written  for  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers 
News  and  reprinted  here.) 

N  EDWIN  MARKHAM’S,  poem  on  the  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  he  compares  the  loss  of  a  great 
man  to  a  gap  left  in  the  forest  line  when  a  mighty 
pine  crashes  to  earth.  That  is  the  way  thousands  of 
us  feel  about  Frank  E.  Snyder,  long-time  President 
of  the  Metropolitan  Bargaining  Agency,  farmer, 
statesman,  good  citizen,  loyal  friend.  It  may  be  true 
that  no  man  is  absolutely  essential,  for  this  "show” 
which  we  call  Life  has  to  go  on  no  matter  what 
happens,  but  there  are  men,  and  Frank  was  one  of 
them,  for  whom  there  is  no  substitute. 

The  Bargaining  Agency  and  agriculture  also  suf¬ 
fered  another  grievous  loss  in  the  death  about  the 
same  time  of  another  Director,  Mr.  Herman  Jack- 
son  of  Andover,  New  York.  In  these  critical  times, 
agriculture  and  America  are  in  great  need  of  leaders 
like  Frank  and  Herman. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  nations  and  of 
men  when  we  stand  at  a  crossroads,  one  way  lead¬ 
ing  to  destruction  and  the  other  to  our  true  destiny. 
Such  a  time  is  now.  The  decisions  that  we,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America,  make  in  the  next  few  years  will 
determine  the  fortunes  of  our  children  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  The  last  work  that  Frank  Snyder  did 
was  to  write  an  emphatic  statement  which  appeared 
in  the  Forum  Issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  In  it 
he  pointed  out  that  for  700  years  our  ancestors  have 
struggled  to  become  free  men,  but  now  the  English 
farmer  is  no  longer  free  to  do  as  he  pleases;  and 
that  if  the  American  farmer  does  not  watch  out, 
he  will  soon  be  in  the  same  situation. 

If  heeded,  that  warning  statement,  the  last 
Frank  ever  made,  could  well  be  the  finest  legacy 
Americans  ever  received. 

FOXES  MUST  RE  ELIMINATED 

HIS  FALL  we  killed  two  rabid  foxes  in  our  yard, 
only  a  few  steps  from  our  door.  A  few  nights 
later  two  boys  who  were  passing  a  neighbor’s  house 
after  dark  heard  a  noise  and  turned  to  see  a  fox 
about  to  attack  them.  They  ran,  and  fortunately 
the  headlights  of  an  approaching  car  frightened  the 
animal  into  a  ditch.  The  next  night  another  neigh¬ 
bor  found  and  shot  the  fox.  It  was  rabid. 

In  the  village  of  Groton,  New  York,  just  a  few 
days  ago  a  rabid  fox  attacked  and  bit  a  woman 
right  on  the  village  street.  A  public  meeting  was 
c^ed  to  do  something  about  the  menace  from  these 
'  highly  dangerous  animals,  and  the  men  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  turned  out  to  hunt  down  the  foxes  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  the  small  village  of  Harford,  New  York, 
all  evening  public  meetings'  were  cancelled  for  a 
time.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  we  don’t  read  or 
hear  of  rabid  foxes  being  killed,  frequently  after 
they  have  attacked  other  animals,  including  farm 
livestock.  Cows  have  died  from  rabies  after  being 
bitten.  A  rabid  cat  which  had  been  bitten  by  a  fox 
bit  a  highway  worker  this  fall. 

Since  our  own  experience  with  rabid  foxes,  we 
haven’t  dared  allow  children  to  play  outdoors  alone. 
For  weeks  we  haven’t  gone  to  the  barn  or  into  the 
fields  without  carrying  a  pitchfork. 

Rabies  or  hydrophobia  is  sure  death  to  man  or 
beast  unless  treatment  is  started  before  the  rabies 


/?•  SadtmoH 

develops,  and  the  treatment  itself  is  a  very  painful 
and  difficult  ordeal. 

In  our  home  neighborhood  when  I  was  a  boy  a 
fox  was  a  curiosity.  In  my  opinion  they  have  multi¬ 
plied  as  a  result  of  the  public  policy  of  protecting 
wild  animals.  Such  protection  can  go  too  far.  Rac¬ 
coons,  woodchucks,  rabbits  and  other  vermin  now 
swarm  our  fields  as  they  haven’t  since  pioneer  days. 

In  pioneer  days  authorities  reduced  dangerous  and 
destructive  wildlife  by  paying  bounties.  It  is  claimed 
now  that  bounties  won’t  do  the  job.  Instead,  the 
state  has  a  policy  of  vaccinating  all  dogs  and  also 
of  hiring  professional  trappers  to  eliminate  the 
foxes.  The  vaccination  of  dogs  is  good,  but  judging 
by  what  has  happened  in  several  New  York  counties 
the  trapping  policy  just  isn’t  working.  Maybe  the 
trouble  is  that  there  isn’t  enough  money  available 
to  hire  enough  trappers. 

In  any  case,  the  responsibility  rests  on  the  state 
government  to  do  something  immediately  to  elim¬ 
inate  these  highly  d.angerous  animals. 

SHALL  I  GROW  APPLES? 

E  OFTEN  receive  letters  from  farmers,  par¬ 
ticularly  young  farmers,  asking  for  advice 
about  setting  out  young  apple  orchards. 

It  seems  to  be  human  nature  to  think  that  the 
future  will  be  like  the  present.  If  prices  are  high 
now,  many  reason  that  they  will  always  be  high. 
But  it  doesn’t  work  that  way.  Fairly  high  prices 
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^^God  grant  me  the  serenity 
To  accept  the  things  I  cannot  change; 

The  courage  to  change  the  things  I  can; 
'And  the  wisdom  to  know  the  difference.^^ 

for  fruit  in  recent  years  have  resulted  in  many  new 
plantings.  It  could  be  that  these  new  orchards  will 
come  into  bearing  during  a  period  of  low  prices. 
Then  growers  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of 
surplus  fruit,  falling  consumption,  and  low  prices. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  advice  to  give  a  young 
man?  No  one  really  knows.  However,  there  are  a 
few  basic  principles  to  keep  in  mind  so  far  as  plant¬ 
ing  new  orchards  is  concerned.  For  example,  right 
soils  are  very  important.  So  is  the  section.  If  apples 
are  not  grown  commercially  in  your  locality,  there 
probably  is  some  reason  for  it  and  you  will  take  a 
chance  with  a  new  orchard. 

Apple  production  is  a  complex  business.  If  you 
are  going  into  it,  you  must  resolve  to  ground  your 
business  on  scientific  knowledge,  be  willing  and  able 
to  acquire  proper  equipment,  which  is  "expensive, 
and  then  be  willing  to  give  your  orchard  as  much 
or  more  care  than  you  would  give  any  other  crop. 

Further,  I  don’t  see  much  future  for  the  apple 
business  unless  more  attention  is  given  to  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  and  advertising  of  the  product.  What 
do  you  think? 

WINTER  EVENING  JORS 

HEN  YOU  get  indoors  where  it  is  warm  after 
working  outdoors  all  day  and  doing  the  chores 
at  night,  the  easiest  thing  to  do  is  to  fall  asleep. 
Still,  the  evenings  are  longer  now,  and  there  are 
some  jobs  which  if  done  now  will  save  you  a  lot  of 
time  and  bother  later. 

The  first  and  meanest  of  these  jobs  is  to  get  your 
income  tax  data  in  shape  so  that  you  can  make  out 
your  report.  We  hope  you  kept  adequate  records  in 
1949.  They  will  make  your  task  relatively  easy.  If 
poor  records  complicate  your  income  tax  report, 
take  steps  to  improve  the  situation  in  1950. 

In  general,  making  out  your  tax  return  is  a,  mat¬ 
ter  of  totaling  your  farm  income  and  farm  expense. 


and  then  following  the  directions  on  the  blank  for 
computing  your  tax.  In  some  cases,  especially  if 
your  farm  business  is  large,  it  may  pay  you  to  have 
your  return  filled  out  by  a  man  who  specializes  in 
that  work.  If  questions  arise  which  you  cannot  an¬ 
swer,  you  will  find  Internal  Revenue  representatives 
in  post  offices  in  most  cities.  They  will  be  glad  to 
answer  your  questions. 

/ 

You  can  file  your  estimated  return  on  January 
15  and  pay  your  tax  on  March  15,  or  you  can  file 
your  estimated  return  as  late  as  January  31  if  you 
P&y  your  tax  in  full  at  that  time.  Whichever  you 
do,  don’t  put  it  off  until  the  last  minute. 

The  next  job,  and  a  pleasanter  one,  is  to  plan 
your  crop  operations  for  the  coming  season  and  or¬ 
der  your  seed,  fertilizer  and  lime  supplies  now. 
When  you  wait  until  planting  time  to  order,  you  are 
liable  to  “eat  at  the  second  table.”  That  is,  you  may 
find  supplies  short  and  have  to  substitute  with  poor¬ 
er  quality  or  go  without  entirely.  Besides,  planning 
time  is  at  a  premium  when  the  season  opens.  It  is 
good  to  have  your  stuff  all  on  hand  and  ready  to  go. 

"WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME” 

HE  ABOVE  is  the  title  of  an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  September  issue  of  The  American 
Magazine,  and  later  in  shorter  form  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  Reader’s  Digest.  I  hope  many  of  you 
saw  and  read  it. 

It  was  written  by  Louis  R.  Bruce,  Jr.,  a  dairyman, 
a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  Director 
of  the  Young  Cooperators’  service  of  the  League. 
Mr.  Bruce  is  a  very  successful  farmer,  an  outstand¬ 
ing  public  leader,  and  a  full-blooded  Indian.  No  one 
is  better  able  than  he  to  write  on  the  subject  he 
chose.  He  did  such  a  fine  job  that  he  later  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  and  $750  in  cash  for  "out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  way  of  life.”  The 
award  was  made  by  the  Freedom  Foundation,  and 
General  Dwight  G.  Eisenhower,  now  President  of 
Columbia  University,  personally  made  the  award. 

American  Agriculturist  adds  its  congratulations 
to  Mr.  Bruce  for  his  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  basic  American  principles. 

"PROTECT  THEM  RETWEEN  YOU” 

HE  NEW  YORK  State  Sheriffs  Association,  an 
organization  of  county  sheriffs,  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  its  continuing  campaign  to  protect 
rural  school  children  on  the  highways.  The  Associa¬ 
tion’s  latest  contribution  is  a  poster  which  is  being 
distributed  all  over  New  York  State.  Its  slogan, 
“Protect  Them  Between  You,”  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  safety  of  school  children  is  the  joint  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  parents,  school  bus  drivers  and  auto¬ 
mobile  drivers. 

Never  forget  that  in  New  York  State  it  is  illegal 
to  pass  a  standing  school  bus  going  either  way. 
Other  states  have  similar^  laws  and  regulations. 

DID  YOU  READ  IT? 

“The  impact  of  your  December  3  Forum  Issue  is 
tremendous.  I  am  especially  struck  by  the  pains 
which  your  staff  took  to  get  the  views  of  a  lot  of 
individual  farm  men  and  women.  The  whole  issue 
is  a  powerful  blow  in  behalf  of  sane,  sound  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  American  way  of  life.” 

— A.  B.  G.,  New  York. 
ETTERS  like  the  above  are  pouring  in  about  the 
Forum  Issue.  If  it  got  by  you  when  it  came, 
won’t  you  look  up  this  December  3  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  the  most  important  issue  that 
was  ever  published  in  the  long  history  of  the  paper, 
read  it,  and  save  it  for  future  reference. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HY  DO  you  look  so  unhappy,  Jim?” 

“I  called  on  my  girl  last  night,”  answered  Jim, 
“and  her  mother  jerked  me  into  the  hall  and  said, 
‘Young  man,  what  are  your  intentions  concerning 
my  daughter?’  Just  then  my  girl  called  down  from 
upstairs,  ‘Mama,  Mama,  that  isn’t  the  right  one!’” 
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AA’s  Farmers’ 

SQUEEZE:  Currently,  prices  paid  by 

I  farmers  are  a  slim  3% 

lower  than  last  year.  Prices  received 
by  farmers  are  down  12%.  As  a  result, 
the  parity  ratio,  last  month,  was  at  an 
8-year  low  of  100.  Farmers  are  worried, 
not  because  farm  income  is  lower, 
which  they  expected,  but  because  they 
fear  that  prices  for  farm  products  may 
continue  down  to  ruinously  low  levels. 
All  through  the  thirties,  and  before, 
the  relationship  of  prices  received  to 
prices  paid  was  bad.  During  the  forties 
it  was  good,  but  it  would  take  several 
more  good  years  to  balance  the  poor 
ones. 

CHICK  SHIPMENTS:  Hatcherymen 

■  and  postal  au¬ 

thorities  have  reached  an  agreement  on 
proposed  changes  in  shipping  regula¬ 
tions.  Local  post  offices  will  be  in¬ 
structed  to  turn  down  baby  chick  ship¬ 
ments  which  would  reach  their  destin¬ 
ation  on  Sundays,  holidays,  or  after¬ 
noons  preceding  those  days.  Sugges¬ 
tion  of  cutting  out  C.O.D.  shipments 
entirely  has  been  abandoned.  Poultry- 
men  are  not  supposed  to  ship  chicks 
that  will  be  on  the  road  longer  than 
60  hours,  compared  to  previous  72 
hours. 

PQJATOES:  The  overall  cut  in  pota- 
to  acreage  for  1950  is 
7%  below  the  1949  acreage.  In  Maine 
alone  it  is  estimated  that  the  cut  will 
total  20,000  acres. 

This  year,  with  potato  supports  down 
to  60%  of  parity,  it  is  figured  that  the 
cost  to  government  will  be  around  60 
million  dollars,  more  than  cost  of  sup¬ 
porting  any  other  commodity. 

At  recent  meeting  in  Washington, 
the  National  Potato  Council  promised 
that  if  the  1949  price  support  program 
does  not  result  in  a  minimum  cost  to 
taxpayers,  potato  farmers  will  take  the 
lead  in  recommending  any  necessary 
changes  to  Congress. 

GRASS  SEED  SHORT:  There  is  no 
—  chance  that 

a  substantial  part  of  acres  resulting 
from  reduced  goals  of  cash  crops  will 
be  put  into  grass  or  legumes.  The  rea¬ 
son  :  there  isn’t  enough  seed.  Total  seed 
crop  for  forage  crops  is  around  340 
million  pounds,  about  100  million  less 
than  average.  Alfalfa  and  alsike  seed 
are  up;  red  and  white  clover,  down; 
Ladino,  increasing  but  still  small  rela¬ 
tive  to  demand.  Of  grasses,  only  or¬ 
chard  grass  is  above  average.  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass  is  slightly  below 
average;  Timothy,  red  top,  brome 
grass,  meadow  fescue  and  sudan  grass, 
are  all  short.  The  farmer  who  gets  his 
grass  and  clover  seed  early  will  be 
wise. 

GRANGE  REJECTS  BRANNAN:  The 

I——  Bran- 

nan  Plan  made  no  headway  at  Nation¬ 
al  Grange  session.  A.  S.  Goss  was  re¬ 
elected  National  Master,  defeating 
Joseph  Fichter  of  Ohio,  regarded  as 
chief  Grange  supporter  of  Brannan 
Plan.  The  convention  adopted  a  pro¬ 
gram  asserting  that  “dependence  on 
subsidies  or  production  payments  in 
lieu  of  a  fair  market  price  as  a  method 
of  achieving  parity  of  income  is  un¬ 
sound  and  would  impose  a  burden  on 
the  whole  economy  Uirough  ta.v  lia¬ 
bility  which  would  raise  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  ultimately  lead  to  a  lower 
standard  of  living  for  producers  and 
consumers  alike.” 

The  Grange  adopted  a  six-point  pro- 


Dollar  Guide 

gram  as  follows: 

1.  A  stable,  abundant  production  of 
farm  commodities  at  prices  which  will 
enable  both  producers  and  consumers 
to  attain  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

2.  Preservation  and  strengthening  of 
the  family-owned-and-operated  farm 
unit. 

3.  Conservation  and  most  efficient 
use  of  our  basic  soil,  water,  forestry 
and  mineral  resources. 

4.  A  program  that  will  encourage 
farmers  to  attain  farm  ownership. 

5.  A  marketing  and  parity  price 
structure  that  will  maintain  agricul¬ 


ture  on  a  satisfactory,  self-sustaining, 
and  stable  basis. 

6.  Preservation  of  maximum  freedom 
of  choice  and  management  of  individ¬ 
ual  farmers  in  operation  of  their  farms. 

NATIONAL  INCOME:  President  Tru- 
■■i.i.i  I.I.— ■■■■ . .  II  man’s  recent 

assertion  that  national  income  can  be 
raised  from  present  level  of  around  200 
billion  to  over  300  billion  is  getting  con¬ 
siderable  comment.  Economists  point 
out  that  it  is  quite  possible,  inasmuch 
as  physical  output  per  capita  has  in¬ 
creased  about  2%  a  year  since  1929 
and  increase  in  population  might  well, 
at  present  price  levels,  bring  a  total 
national  income  of  300  billion  within 
5  years.  What  many  economists  do  de¬ 
plore  is  the  inference  tliat  such  an  in¬ 


crease  should  or  couid  come  as  a  result 
of  government  planning,  or  that  it  is 
the  government’s  responsibility  to 
bring  such  a  situation  to  pass. 

BUDGET  SLASH?:  Through  William 

. . .  '  ■  —  G  r  e  d  e.  Director 

and  Regional  Vice  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
that  organization  has  called  for  a  cut 
of  $10,500,000,000  in  Federal  spending. 
The  NAM  proposal  would  slash  the 
Federal  budget  from  $43,500,000,000 
authorized  by  Congress  this  year,  to 
$33,600,000,000  without,  according  to 
Mr.  Grede,  “impairing  any  essential 
government  activities.” 

Merry  Christmas 


America's  Newest  and  Bnest  Baler! 

the  Fully  Automatic 


model 


Take  a  look  at  the  all-new  Oliver  Model  8  Bale 
Master  now — and  you’ll  look  forward  to  your  next  hay¬ 
ing  season  .  .  ♦  profitably!  For  you’ll  quickly  see  how  this 
modern,  completely  automatic  baler  can  handle  your 
crop  faster  ,  .  ,  and  save  more  of  it! 

Ask  your  neighborhood  Oliver  dealer  to  show  you  the 
reliable,  simply  designed  mechanism  that  ties  the  wire 
in  short,  firm-holding  knots  and  tucks  the  ends  into  the 
bale.  Get  the  story  on  how  the  "big  beat”  feeder  head 
helps  produce  smooth,  neat  bales  that  come  apart  in 
large-sized,  sliced  sections  for  convenient  feeding  *  .  « 
enables  you  to  turn  out  4  or  5  tons  of  hay  per  hour 
under  normal  conditions. 

This  trim,  one-man  Model  8 — teamed  with  a  brisk 
6-cylinder  Oliver  Row  Crop  *^77” — provides  the  finest 
haymaking  combination  you  can  choose. 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  lit. 


An  Oliver  automatic  wire-tying  unit  is  easy 
to  service  .  .  .  easy  to  get  at.  You  can  replace 
a  spool  of  wire  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  Tying 
units  are  enclosed  ,  .  .  fully  protected.  Knot- 
ter  box  can  be  detached  by  merely  removing 
four  bolts.  Produces  bales  in  3  lengths — 36, 
40  or  44  inches. 

i’ 


OLIVER 

FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


n 


Oliver  "66”,  "77”  qnd  "88"  Tractors  are  built  in  6  basic  types  and  8  variations 


„  -a/,}:.. 

'■m- 

•i 

The  Oliver  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  literature  describing  the  new, 
fully  automatic,  one-man  Oliver  Model  8  Bale  jg 
Master. 

Name.  . .  ^ 

Post  Office . .  I 

Rlirc^I  Route*  #«•••••««  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  : 

F33.12 


(666)  6 
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New  Le  Roy  Harrow  is 
built  in  sections.  Sec< 
lions  are  hinged  so  they 
can  adjust  to  dips  and 
rises  in  the  ground. 

Illustrated :  Two  sections, 

26  teeth,  8'  cut.  Width 
may  be  increased  as 
desired  by  adding  4* 
foot  center  sections. 

New  Flexible  Harrow  Hugs  the  Ground 

GIVES  YOU  FASTER,  BETTER  HARROWING 

You  don’t  miss  a  square  foot  with  the  new  Le 

Roy  Flexible  Tractor  Harrow.  The  exclusive  hinge 
construction  enables  it  to  hug  the  ground  as  a 
harrow  should.  It  flows  over  dips  and  rises  .  .  . 
harrows  thoroughly  and  evenly  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Adjustable  teeth  can  be  spaced  to  fit  the  job. 
OTHER  LE  ROY  FEATURES:  Tough,  rugged  steel 
teeth.  Tooth  points  can  be  reversed,  to  give 
twice  the  wear.  Heavy  steel  runner  shoes  are  also 
reversible.  Spider  attachment  (not  shown)  fits  on 
drawbar,  for  trailing  packers,  mulchers  or  other  im¬ 
plements.  Fully  tested.  Shipped  for  easy  assembly. 

For  complete  facts,  see  your  dealer — or  send  a  penny  postal 
to  Dept.  A,  Le  Roy  Plow  Company,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y, 

ISjgoy  PLOW  COMPANY,  INC. 

LE  ROY  PLOWS  •  CULTIVATORS  •  PULVERIZERS  •  LIME  SOWERS 
LAND  ROLLERS  •  SAW  FRAMES  AND  OTHER  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
DISTRIBUTORS  OF  GEHL  FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  SILO  FILLERS 
AND  HAMMER  MILLS 


— MAMMOTH  CLOVER— 

$28.30  per  bu. — A  special  lot  of  sound  quality  seed, 
slightly  mi.xed  with  other  Clovers.  Alsike  and  Clover 
Mixture  $23.80  per  bu.  Medium  lied  Clover — Alfalfa — 
Certified  hadino  Clover,  highe.st  quality  newcrop  tested 
seeds  direct  to  you  at  lowest  producing  section  prices. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  price  list. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  161,  Archbold,  Ohio 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


Two  famous  Siios  ^ 

WOOD 


■TO:: 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FULL  COVERAGE— See  how 
the  Le  Roy  Harrow  hugs  the 
ground.  Not  a  square  foot 
is  missed. 


EASY  TURNING— Flexible 
frame  changes  shape  on  the 
turn.  Perfect  tracking.  No 

^mrtinn  in 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  PUMP 
OR  WATER  SYSTEM... 


Check  with 


The  largest  line 
of  iet  pumps  in  America 

You’re  sure  to  find  the  most  satisfactory 
pump  for  your  particular  needs  in  Jacuzzi’s 
vast  line,  the  most  complete  in  the  country. 
Inventor  and  chief  developer  of  the  injector 
(jet)  pump,  Jacuzzi  builds  a  pump  for 
every  well  depth,  capacity  and  pressure  re¬ 
quirement.  Construction  is  rugged,  of  finest 
materials  throughout.  Operation  is  simple 
and  silent,  no  moving  parts  below  ground. 
Nothing  to  lubricate.  You  get  more  water, 
more  pressure,  more  service  per  horse¬ 
power,  with  a  Jacuzzi.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  See  your  Jacuzzi  dealer  soon. 


SEND  fon 
FREE  BULLETIN 

Full  details  on 

construction  and  performance. 


Jacuzzi  Bros.,  Inc. 

Binghamton,  New  York 

Please  send  me  your  free  bulletin  on: 

O  Selective  Stage  Pumps  □  Ever-Prime  Water  Systems 
n  Other.  (Write  description)  _ _ 


For  depths  fo  300  ft.,  Jacuzzi  se¬ 
lective  stage  discharge  injector-type 
pump.  Capacities  to  13,000  gals,  per 
hr.  Any  desired  pressure! 


Name. 


Address. 


I 


For  shallow  wells,  Jacuzzi’s 
compact,  efficient  Ever-Prime 
injector-type  water  system 
with  capacities  to  680  gals, 
per  hr.  Alore  water  per  horse- 
powerl 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  INC.  SINCE  1915 
Plants  also  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Richmond,  Calif. 


JXew  Drug  Gives  Control 

of  Mastitis 


w 


HIDE  less  spectacular  than 
diseases  which  cause  sudden 
death,  mastitis,  in  the  minds 
of  most  dairymen,  is  now 
Public  Enemy  No.  1  to 
dairy  cattle. 

It  is  unlikely  that  science  will  ever 
discover  a  remedy  which  will  be  a  cure- 
all  for  mastitis  and  which  will  remove 
all  the  dairyman’s  worry  about  this 
disease.  There  is  a  reason  for  that 
statement,  namely,  that  even  though  a 
cow  suffering  from  mastitis  may  be 
completely  cured,  there  is  always  a 
probability  that  she  will  become  re¬ 
infected. 


Therefore,  it  will  always  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  dairymen  to  guard  against 
this  disease,  to  consider  it  a  herd  prob¬ 
lem  rather  than  an  individual  cow 
problem,  to  have  periodic  tests  made 
to  detect  mild  cases,  and  to  observe 
good  barn  and  milking  management. 

Nevertheless,  remedies  to  treat  the 
disease  do  have  a  very  distinct  place 
in  the  control  of  this  disease.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  for  example,  that  it  is  useless 
to  apply  good  barn  and  milking  man¬ 
agement  to  a  cow  after  she  has  con¬ 
tracted  a  serious  case  of  the  disease. 
Then  it  is  a  choice  of  using  some  reme¬ 
dy  or  sending  her  to  the  butcher. 


Comes  From  A  Mold 


For  some  years  scientists  have  been 
searching  for  a  drug  that  would  cure 
mastitis,  and  have  been  testing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newer  drugs  which  gave  prom¬ 
ise.  The  verjT  newest  which  is  just  on 
the  market  this  fall  is  called  Aureo- 
mycin.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  B.  M. 
Duggar  who,  when  he  retired  from  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  the  age  of  70,  joined  the  staff  of 
Lederle  Laboratories  of  Pearl  River, 
New  York.  Aureomycin  is  a  product 
of  a  mold  and  was  discovered  in  a 
sample  of  soil  taken  in  Illinois,  one  of 
900  soil  samples  which  Dr.  Duggar  had 
collected  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Extensive  trials  were  made  before 
aureomycin  was  offered  to  dairymen. 
Among  the  claims  made  for  it  are  that 
it  kills  a  larger  variety  of  organisms 
than  are  killed  by  other  remedies 
tried,  and  that,  applied  through  the 
teat  canal,  it  penetrates  to  a  wider 
range  of  udder  tissue.  The  reason  given 
for  this  fact  is  that  the  aureomycin  is 
prepared  in  an  ointment  base  that  is 
lighter  than  milk  and,  therefore,  rises 
through  the  milk  in  the  udder  tissue. 
As  a  result,  the  drug  persists  in  the 
udder  for  more  than  48  hours  after  it 


is  applied,  even  though  the  udder  is 
milked  out  every  12  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  that  au¬ 
reomycin  kills  bacteria  which  cause 
mastitis,  there  is  the  added  fact  that  it 
works  rapidly.  In  one  dairy  where  each 
individual  was  tested  and  aureomycin 
used  on  those  affected,  the  bacterial 
count  on  the  milk  in  the  herd  dropped 
to  an  amazingl;^  low  point  just  one 
week  after  treatment. 

Aureomycin  has  a  yellow  color  and 
the  first  milk  drawn  after  it  is  used 
in  the  udder  is  very  yellow.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  any  per¬ 
son  would  be  harmed  in  drinking  this 
milk  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  sent  to 
market.  The  second  and  third  milkings 
are  usually  colored  to  some  extent,  but 
after  that  the  extra  color  disappears. 

Mastitis  Causes  Heavy 
Losses 

No  one  has  been  sufficiently  rash  to 
attempt  to  give  a  close  estimate  of  the 
losses  mastitis  causes.  But,  in  addition 
to  reduced  milk  production  of  the  cows 
affected,  mastitis  causes  serious  loss  by 
a  reduction  of  the  productive  life  of 
many  individuals.  Available  evidence 
would  indicate  that  the  losses  in  the 
Northeast  might  run  over  30  million 
dollars  a  year.  That  figure  should  be 
sufficient  proof  of  the  interest  of  dairy¬ 
men  in  any  new  development  to  con¬ 
trol  this  disease. 

Good  Managemciil 
Essential 

While  Aureomycin  is  a  tremendous 
step  forward  in  treating  mastitis,  the 
manufacturer  emphasizes  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  Stables  should ,  be  arranged  so 
that  cows  have  adequate  room.  Udders 
that  come  in  contact  with  cold  wet 
floors,  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  gutter, 
or  that  are  stepped  on,  will  still  cause 
plenty  of  trouble. 

2.  Good  milking  practices  must  be 
observed.  Poor  practices  such  as  leav¬ 
ing  the  milking  machine  on  the  udder 
too  long  tend  to  increase  the  difficulties 
from  mastitis.  No  matter  how  effective 
a  remedy  may  be,  it  is  still  better  to 
prevent  mastitis  than  it  is  to  cure  it 
after  the  cow  becomes  affected. 

3.  You  will  still  need  to  consider 

•  \ 

mastitis  as  a  herd  problem  and  to  have 
tests  made  on  each  quarter  periodically 
in  order  to  locate  the  mildest  cases. 

4.  You  will  still  need  to  use  methods 
in  the  stable  which  take  full  advantage 

(Continued  on  Page^  11) 


PROMISING  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  SIRE 


Osborndale  Lochinvar  Lus- 
cian,  a  Holstein  bull  owned 
by  James  Stone,  Marcellus, 

New  York.  This  bull  took 
first  prize  at  the  Onondaga 
County  Black  and  White 
Show  on  July  18.  Paul  Dean 
was  judge,  it  also  took  first 
place  at  the  1949  Cortland 
(New  York)  Fair  with  23  in 
the  class.  Paul  Misner  was 
judge.  It  was  given  first 
prize  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  with  27  in  the  class. 

Clarence  Goodhue  was 
judge.  At  this  Fair  the  bull 
was  8  months  old,  the 
youngest  bull  in  his  class. 

The  bull  was  bought  at 
an  Eariville  sale  on  May  4. 

A  short  time  afterward, 
young  Billy  Woodford,  who 
lived  in  the  nearby  village  of  Marcellus,  appeared  and  wanted  to  lead  the  calf.  Per¬ 
mission  was  granted  and  Billy  trained  the  calf  so  successfully  that  he  led  him  at  the 
first  two  shows  mentioned  above.  In  the  picture.  Bill  Hughes,  son  of  Hugh  Hughes 
of  Skaneateles,  Is  holding  the  halter. 
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CASH  to  Farm  Boys 


I  HE  MINK  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  fur-bearers  and  is 
found  over  a  great  portion 
of  the  country.  This  animal 
is  usually  found  near  some 
body  of  water  but  travels  long  dis¬ 
tances  when  passing  from  one  stream 
or  lake  to  another. 

The  common  No.  1  or  the  No.  IVn, 
trap  will  hold  a  mink  but  I  prefer  the 
larger  size.  The  No.  iy2  Jump  trap  is 
especially  good  for  these  animals,  as  it 
is  light  and  easily  carried  and  is  easily 
concealed.  Some  mink  are  suspicious 
of  anything  that  resembles  a  trap,  so 
the-  amateur  trapper  will  usually  have 
better  success  with  “blind’’  sets.  As 
most  traps  for  both  mink  and  muskrat 
are  located  in  or  near  the  water,  the 
mink  and  muskrat  trapper  will  need  a 
pair  of  rubber  hip  boots  to  wear  when 
setting  or  tending  traps. 

Set  Trap  in  Water 

I  make  blind  sets  for  mink  by  find¬ 
ing  where  the  animal  is  forced  to  go 
through  the  shallow  water  when  pass¬ 
ing  around  a  drift,  log  or  other  ob¬ 
struction  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
set  my  trap  where  the  water  is  not 
over  2  inches  deep.  I  wire  my  trap 
chain  to  a  flat  rock  and  place  this  iA 
the  water  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
trap  from  the  bank,  and  I  cover  the 
rock  and  the  trap  chain  as  well  as  my 
trap  with  water-soaked  leaves. 

I  stand  in  the  water  while  setting 
trap,  and  touch  nothing  on  the  bank 
that  is  out  of  the  water  with  my  bare 
hands.  Also,  I  wade  some  distance 
from  the  trap  before  returning  to  the 
bank  to  avoid  making  tracks  in  the 
mud  near  my  trap.  Holes  under  drifts, 
passways  under  overhanging  banks 
where  the  water  is  shallow  or  hollow 
logs  lying  in  the  water  are  also  good 
places  for  sets.  Traps  are  set  at  such 
locations  and  covered  as  described 
above. 

Mink  Bait 

I  Bait  sets  for  mink  may  be  made  by 
building  cubbies  of  rocks  or  logs  in 
shallow  water  near  the  bank,  covering 
over  the  top  and  leaving  one  end  (the 
end  next  to  the  bank)  open.  These 
should  be  about  two  feet  long,  a  foot 
high,  and  10  inches  wide.  After  build¬ 
ing  the  baithouse,  I  throw  some  drift 
or  leaves  from  the  stream  over  the  top 
and  set  my  trap  in  the  open  end,  cover¬ 
ing  trap  and  rock  used  for  a  drag  with 
wet  leaves.  A  small  stone  that  projects 
above  the  water  is  placed  in  the  back 
of  the  baithouse,  and  I  put  a  fresh  fish 
or  some  sardines  on  top  of  this  stone 
for  bait. 

Sets  for  Muskral 

Muskrats  may  be  taken  in  traps  set 
as  described  for  mink,  but  when  setting 
traps  especially  for  muskrats,  traps 
should  be  arranged  to  drown  the  ani¬ 
mal  as  soon  as  possible  to  keep  them 
from  gnawing  or  twisting  off  a  foot 
and  escaping.  I  use  the  No.  1  or  No. 
1%  trap  for  muskrats  and  find  where 
the  animal  travels  through  the  shallow 
water  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  bank.  Such 
routes  of  travel  are  easy  to  locate  by 
the  mark  made  by  the  dragging  tail 
of  the  muskrat,  and  I  set  my  trap  at 
such  places,  covering  trap  lightly  with 
wet  leaves  or  mud.  I  fasten  trap  to  a 
flat  rock  or  to  a  stake  which  is  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 

Most  muskrats  are  taken  in  traps  set 
blind,  without  bait,  but  if  the  animals 
are  scarce  and  hard  to  find,  bait  sets 
may  be  made  by  setting  traps  in  shal¬ 


low  water  at  the  foot  of  steep  banks 
and  placing  some  carrot  or  sweet  apple 
on  a  sharpened  stick  which  is  stuck  in¬ 
to  the  bank  directly  over  the  trap  and 


The  author  with  a  red  and  a  gray  fox. 

about  a  foot  above  it.  A  few  drops  of 
catnip  oil  on  the  bank  near  the  trap 
and  the  bait  will  help  to  attract  the 
muskrat  to  the  set. 

Fox  Demands  Caution 

The  No.  2  or  the  No.  3  trap  is  best 
to  use  for  fox  trapping,  and  all  traps 
used  to  take  these  animals  should  be 
boiled  for  a  while  in  clean  water  before 
being  put  out.  Also,  clean  leather  or 


canvas  gloves  should  be  worn  at  all 
times  when  handling  or  setting  traps 
for  foxes,  and  nothing  near  the  set 
should  be  touched  with  bare  hands. 

I  find  a  cedar  tree  growing  near  the 
trail  these  animals  are  traveling,  and 
dig  a  bed  for  my  trap  about  a  foot 
from  the  tree  on  the  side  next  to  the 
path.  I  staple  the  trap  chain  to  the 
root  of  the  cedar  tree,  and  cover  trap, 
chain  and  staple  with  cedar  needles. 
Then  I  scatter  small  pieces  of  crack¬ 
lings  around  the  trap  and  sprinkle  a 
few  drops  of  fox  urine  on  the  cedar 
about  a  foot  above  the  trap. 

One  of  the  best  sets  for  this  animal 
I  make  by  finding  or  placing  a  large 
stone  by  the  side  of  the  path  and  about 
two  feet  away  from  it.  I  dig  a  hole  for 
my  trap  directly  between  the  stone  and 
the  trail  and  about  a  foot  from  the 
stone.  I  wire  my  trap  chain  to  a  steel 
stake  about  16  inches  long  that  I  drive 
out  of  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
dug  for  trap,  or  to  a  two-pronged  steel 
drag  which  is  placed  in  the  hole.  Then  I 
set  the  trap  in  the  hole  on  top  of  stake 
or  drag,  and  place  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
waxed  paper  over  the  trap  pan  to  keep 
dirt  from  getting  under  the  pan.  Next 
I  cover  the  trap  lightly  with  fine  dirt 
and  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  fox  urine 
or  other  fox  lure  on  the  side  of  the 
stone  next  to  my  trap.  All  dirt  not 
used  to  cover  the  trap  is  taken  from 
the  hole  and  carried  some  distance 
away  from  the  set  and  scattered  on  the 
ground.  When  tending  traps,  go  only 
close  enough  to  see  that-  trap  is  not 
disturbed,  and  do  not  leave  any  un¬ 
necessary  disturbance  around  the  trap. 

—  A.A.  — 

MAKES  EASIER  SHOVELING 

Snowstorms  .and  blizzards  leave 
much  snow  shoveling  in  their  wake,  but 
this  task  can  be  done  more  quickly  and 
easily  if  you  give  your  shovel  a  good 
waxing  before  you  start  the  job.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  to  stop  every  few 
moments  to  clean  the  sticking  snow 
from  the  shovel,  you’ll  find  that  it 
slides  right  off. — B.  C. 


Protect  the 
PROFIT  . 
POINT 


■■Pa- 


To  safeguard  against  loss  of  quarters, 
treat  all  teat  injuries  promptly.  For 
Sore  Teats,  Scab  Teats,  Teats  that  have 
been  stepped  on,  Cut  or  Bruised,  USE 

Dr.  Naylor’s  medicated 

Teat  Dilators 

CONTAtN  SULFATHinzOLE— Dr.  Naylor  Di¬ 
lators  act  as  medicated  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  to  the  teat  canal.  The  medication 
is  IN  the  Dilators.  They  help  combat 
infection  and  relieve  tension  by  apply¬ 
ing  sustained  antiseptic  contact  directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 


EASY  TO  USE  — 
fit  large  or  small  teats. 


Large  Pkg.  $1  00 
45  Dilators 


Trial  Pkg.  Cfld 

16  Dilators 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  if  dealer  cannot  supply 


}  H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  2,  N.Y. 

I  Enclosed  is  $ . . . .  Please  send  me 

I  . pkg.  Dr.  Naylor’s  DILATORS  - 

I  □  $1.00  size  □  50c.  size 

I  □  Please  enclose  FREE  CATALOG  and 
I  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Name . 


Address . 


Town . 
State . 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
m  V  «J«»  A  n  P  Q  Washington  St. 

A  I  W  U  11  U  9  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


New  work-saving  feature!  VOIkSHOULD  know  about 


Compare  this  sturdy,  new 
Eureka-Cockshutt  “30”  with 
any  other  tractor.  You’ll  find 
the  “30”  has  MORE  work-sav¬ 
ing,  dollar-saving  features.  All 
told,  ten  great  features  like  the 
optional  live  hydraulic  line  .  .  . 
an  exclusive  system  that  gives 
you  1200  lbs.  of  power  per  sq. 
in.  to  raise  or  lower  your  im¬ 
plements  whether  you  have 
your  “30”  in  motion  or  stand¬ 
ing  still. 

Your  Eureka-Cockshutt  dealer 
is  ready  to  demonstrate  the 
many  back-saving  ways  this 
new  tractor  can  help  you.  Ask 
him  ...  or  mail  this  coupon  to¬ 
day  .  .  . 


EUREKA-COCKSHUTT 

TRACTORS  •  POTATO  MACHINERY  •  HARROWS  •  HAYING  MACHINERY  •  CULTIVATORS  •  PLOWS 
CORN  &  BEAN  PLANTERS  •  GRAIN  ELEVATORS  •  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

I - 

I  EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1602,  Utica,  N.Y. 

I  Send  me  immediately  full  details  about  the  new  Eureka-Cockshutt  “30”  and  the  name 


THE 


n 


State 


MOWER  COMPANY 
I 


UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


J 


(668)  8 


You  can  buy  a  large  variety  of  “udder 
ointments”.  .  .  usually'  made  to  LOOK  simi¬ 
lar  to  BAG  BALM.  But  for  Bag  Balm  heal¬ 
ing  results  you  should  settle  for  nothing 
less  than  the  fine,  expensive  ingredients 
that  make  up  lanolin-loaded  BAG  BALM.  It 
has  no  equal  for  promoting  quick  healing 
of  Chaps,  Cuts,  Snags,  Windburn,  Sun¬ 
burn,  and  for  beneficial  massage  of  Caked 
Bag.  BAG  BALM  spreads  right,  stays  on, 
stays  antiseptic-on-contact.  Insist  on  the 
genuine  ...  at  all  farm-supply  dealers. 

FREE  COW  BOOK,  a  treatise  on  cow  ailments; 
written  by  an  eminent  authority. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville  50,  Vt. 


touch* 


NEW,  illustrated  fact-packed 
book  "Benefits  of  Rotary  Tillage" 
onswers  your  questions;  tells 
how  SEAMAN  ROTARY  TILLAGE; 
i(  Produces  medium,  fine  or 
coarse  tillage  to  suit  soil 
and  crop 

★  Improves  soil  fertility 
"if  Combats  soil  erosion 
if  Produces  greater  yields 
if  Renovates  pastures 
if  Saves  time  and  labor 
Send  for  it  now. 


SBAMAIt  iStC- 

394  N.  25th  Street 
Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

HIgr  t<)n'.!on  naaneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  tor  parts  list.  FISK,  ALDEN  CO., 
132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


Finest  Silagp 
Lowest  Cost 

MARTIN 

METAL 

SILOS 


Produce  most  nutri¬ 
tious  grass  or  corn 
silage  . . .  withstand 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Last  a  lifetime. 

Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 


Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 
1235  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos. 

Name _ 


Address- 
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for  Cleaning  Cattle 


Glimpsed  at  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  at  Chicago  are  five  state  winners  in  the 
Westinghouse  4-H  Better  Methods  Electric  Contest.  They  are,  from  left  to  right:  David 
Peter  Meyer,  West  Springfield,  Mass.;  Whitney  Glenn  Conaway,  Woodstock,  Mary¬ 
land;  Lawrence  H.  MacKenzie,  Keene,  New  Hampshire;  Elmer  Shute,  Greene,  Rhode 
Island;  Joel  Gilman  Allard,  Harrison,  Maine.  Each  of  these  youths  was  awarded  a 
trip  to  Club  Congress  by  the  Westinghouse  Educational  Foundation.  —Westinghouse  Photo 

4-ll’ers  Win  IVatioiial  Honors 


Nine  new  York  State  4-H  Club 
members  received  national  honors 
in  club  contests  and  five  sectional  hon¬ 
ors  at  National  4-H  Club  Congress. 

National  winners  and  their  projects; 
Donald  Merkley  of  Heuvelton,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  who  received  one  of  ten 
$300  scholarships  awarded  by  Dear¬ 
born  Motors  Corp.  jfor  poultry  achieve¬ 
ment;  Laurence  G.  Hallock  of  Sidney 
Center,  Delaware  County,  one  of  four 


This  beaming  4-H'er,  Dorothy  Jean 
Stearns,  of  Johnson,  Vermont,  is  one  of 
the  twelve  notional  winners  in  the  4-H 
Clothing  Achievement  Program.  Dorothy's 
reward  for  her  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  was  a  college  scholarship 
and  a  trip  to  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chic¬ 
ago.  The  Spool  Cotton  Company  is  the 
donor  of  these  awards. 


$300  scholarships  awarded  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Forest  Products  Industries  for  for¬ 
estry  work;  Richard  L.  Robinson  of 
Ransomville,  Niagara  County,  one  of 
eight  $300  scholarships  awarded  by  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Co.  for  gardening. 

Also,  Betty  Hughes  of  Bath,  one  of 
four  $300  scholarships  in  frozen  foods 
contests,  by  International  Harvester 
Co.;  Vera  Puderbaugh  of  Dry  den,  Cort¬ 
land  County,  one  of  eight  $300  scholar¬ 
ships  for  home  improvement,  by  Sears- 
Roebuck  Foundation;  Margaret  Bull  of 
Homer,  Cortland  County,  one  of  eight 
winners  in  home  grounds  beautifica¬ 
tion  awarded  a  trip  to  national  cong¬ 
ress  by  Mrs.  Charles  Walgreen  of  Chic¬ 
ago;  Robert  C.  Young  of  Riverhead, 
Suffolk  County,  one  of  four  $300  schol¬ 
arships  in  field  crop  contest,  awarded 
by  International  Harvester  Co. 

Also,  Marjorie  Ruth  Stermer  of 
Horseheads,  Chemung  County,  second 
place  $150  scholarship  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  contest,  by  Edward  Foss  Wilson 
of  Chicago;  and  Eola  Duprey  of  Au- 
Sable  Forks,  Clinton  County,  one  of 
ten  winners  in  red  ribbon  group  in 
health  improvement  contest,  awarded 
a  trip  by  the  Kellogg  Co. 

Sectional  winners,  who  received  all¬ 
expense  trips  to  the  Congress  as 
awards,  were;  Franklin  Pells  of  HUls- 
dale,  Columbia  County,  in  4-H  dairy 
production;  and  the  following  three 
club  members  from  Steuben  County: 
Sammy  Tucker  of  Bath,  achievement 
contest;  Bessie  R.  Acomb  of  Dansville, 
meat  animal  contest;  and  Lyle  Hughes 
of  Bath,  soil  conservation. 


■  •V.S'i 

The  Wayne  County,  New  York,  4-H  Livestock  Judging  Team  at  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Show  holding  a  pen  of  Southdown  lambs  exhibited  at  the  show  by  Sam  Adams 
of  Sodus.  From  left  to  right:  Wayne  Fisher,  Mary  Ann  Smith,  Ralph  and  Richard  Bleik. 
Both  the  lambs  and  the  team  placed  6th  from  among  27  states,  and  Ralph  Bleik  hod 

the  6th  highest  individual  score  in  judging. 


New  1950  edition  of  illustrated  folder 
now  ready  for  mailing.  Shows  principle  of 
operation.  Send  for  your  copy.  Moil  cord 
or  letter  to 


DAIRYVAC 


PLYMOUTH, 

WISCONSIN 


^flTTENTIOM 


MAPLE 
SUGAR 
MAKERS)^ 

There  is  a  shortage  ot  Materials  and  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  place  your  order  for  SUGAR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  EARLY.  We  can  ship  BUCKETS, 
COVERS,  SPOUTS,  TANKS  AND  SUPPLIES 
promptly  and  EVAPORATORS  &  ARCHES  in 
time  for  sugaring.  Get  your  UTENSILS  ahead 
of  the  season.  This  will  save  you  money.  Write 
for  circular  and  price  list.  Let  us  know  how 
many  Trees  you  intend  to  tap. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY 


RUTLAND,  VT. 


irNGR0-0UICK</e£^  HEATINf 


ji 

S 

tpr 


GRO-QUICK^/e^  HEATING  CABLE 

‘  Prevent  freezing  at  sub-zero.  A  per- 
'.j  manent  solution.  One  coble  wrap  per 
ft.  of  pipe  or  bury  with  pipe.  Any  one 
con  install.  Uses  but  little  house  cur- 
4  rent.  Order  shortest  coble  possible  for 
I  your  length  of  pipe  —  prepaid. 

*4  A6  15  w.  for  I  to  3  ft.  pipe 

s  B12  30  w.  for  3  to  6  ft.  pipe  .. 

^  M26  60  w.  for  6  to  12  ft.  pipe 

J56  140  w.  for  12  to  25  ft.  pipe  . 

SI  12  280  w.  for  25  to  50  ft.  pipe  . 

FAT  35°  thermostat  with  pilot  It.. 


$1.00 

$1.80 

$2.80 

$3.00 

$6.00 

$4.50 


Wrop-on  Insulation  per  12'  of  pipe  $1.00 
Per  inquirii 

QUICK 


Inp  We  refer  inquiries  fo  our  nooresf  do 
/  QPQ.niliPK  CHICAGO  10.  ILL 


330  W.  HURON  ST. 


GENUINE  LADING  CLOVER  SEED 

99%  Pure  including  5%  Timothy  and  Alsike — care¬ 
fully  reoleaned  to  highe.st  standard  of  quality — good 
germination.  I  lb. — $1.95:  5  lbs. — $9.50:  10  lbs. — 
$18.50;  20  lbs. — $38.00.  Price.s  postpaid  Check  with 
order  or,  seed  shipped  C.O.D.  Order  NOW. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  61,  Archbold,  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks  I 


LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 

U.  S.  PUUbRUM  CONTROLLED 


TEBTKD  BY  OPPICIAL  TUHK  AGGLUTINATION 
METHOD  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  Free 
illustrated  16-page  actual  Photo  Catalog  oi  ORDEll 
DIllECT  FROM  Al).  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckis. 

LEISTER'S  UTILITY  per  100  per  100  per  100 
MATING  White  Leghorns  $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

SUPER  MATED  Wh.  Leg.  14.00  28.00  3.00 

Bar  or  Wh.  Rocks . 15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Rock  Uamp  Cross...  15.00  23.00  I2.0U 

AAA  New  Ilampsliires  .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHICKS 
$9-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Delivery  Sexing  guar.  95% 
accurate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES!  NEW  LOW  PRICES  ON 
TOP  QUALITY.  BLOODTESTED  BABY  CHICKS. 
10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100,  it  order  is  booked 
before  January  15  Immediate  shipments.  Thousands 
weekly.  All  breeds.  Sexed  chicks  at  all  times.  100% 
live  delivery.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now 
MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES  OEP'T  AA 

MT.  HEALTHY  OHIO 


TURKEYS — Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Improved 
White  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices 
Write;  KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT 

Box  A.  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


PAPER  SHELL  PECANS.  Delicious.  Nourishing.  10  lbs. 
$4.00 — 25  lbs.  $9.50.  7  lbs.  each  Pecans  and  Peanuts 
$5.25.  Express  prepaid.  Nice  for  Christmas  holidays. 

COLONIAL  PLANT  FARM,  REBECCA,  GA. 


Sov  vou  sow  it  in  American  Agriculturist 
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BABCOCK’S 

MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Some  Pointers  for 
Baek-Yard  Poultry  men 


This  year  (’48-49)  our  White  Leghorns 
.  won  as  follows  at  the  official  egg  laying 
tests:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen  All 
Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in  profit  class  at 
California.  3.  High  Leghorn  Pen  at  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens  all  breeds  at 
Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  (2(3.50 
eggs  and  287.9  points  per  bird)  for  high  average 
production  alt  breeders  in  U.  S.  competing,  /  his  is 
highest  average  ever  made.  6.  W  e  still  hold  .vll- 
Time  W-orld  Record  for  one  pen. 

.  WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 
We  hatch  Wliite  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  • 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks  all  year  .  . . 
own  two  hatcheries,  with  530,000  egg  capacity 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders.  We  also 
carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny  testing 
program.  >  SEND  FOR 

FREE  CATALOG 
This  3()-page  illustrated  cata- 
log  describes  in  detail  our 
*  brccriing  program.  Write  to- 

'TtSV'  day  for  your  free  copy. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Form,  Inc. 
P.6.  Box  3G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Increase  your  poultry  income  by 
raising  chicks  that  will  give  greater 
egg  production  with  low  feed  intake. 
Tears  of  trapnest  and  progeny-test  breeding  have  es¬ 
tablished  these  profitable  finalities  in  llaviley  Leghorns; 
Strong  Chicks.  Good  Livability.  Large-type  and  High 
production  of  big  chalk-nhite  eggs. 

10.000  BREEDERS  N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Red-Rock  Crosses  al.so  available.  Order  Chicks  early 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  today. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


2i€aiU4f.  P^edonUnate^" 


DEPT.  10 


BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 
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Today  ' 


breeders.  Write  for  our 
free  catalog  and  learn  why 
it  pays  to  “Sound  Your  Z.” 


ZIMMER’S  POULtRY  FARM 


GallupviUe 
Main  Street 


(Scho.  Co.)  New  York 

Phone  West  Berne  327 


WHin^kOCK 


Is  it  worth-whHe  to  keep  a  small 
flock  of  poultry  in  the  back 
yard?  Are  we  likely  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  and  can  we  make  any 
money? 

IF  YOU  are  living  in  a  small  city,  we 
think  the  answer  is  likely  to  be  “No.” 
If  you  live  in  the  outskirts  of  an  incor¬ 
porated  village  or  live  in  the  country 
and  wmrk  in  a  nearby  village  or  city, 
the  answer  may  be  “yes.” 

Let’s  talk  over  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages.  If  you  have  youngsters,  a  few 
chickens  can  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  them,  and  from  the  daily  chores 
they  will  learn  many  valuable  lessons. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  they  have  been 
teasing  you  to  let  them  join  a  4-H 
Club,  and  the  chickens  will  serye  as  a 
project. 

So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  you  par¬ 
ents  can  also  get  a  lot  of  satisfaction 
from  watching  chickens  grow  and  pro¬ 
duce.  It  gives  you  something  to  brag 
about  to  your  next  door  neighbor, 
which  is  always  much”  to  be^esired. 

So  far  as  profit  is  concerned,  you  can 
start  by  assuming  that  it  will  not  be 
large.  If  you  do  not  need  to  invest  in 
a  new  building,  and  if  someone  is  will¬ 
ing  to  give  regular  attention  to  the 
flock  when  it  is  needed,  you  should 
get  good  pay  for  the  hours  put  on  the 
flock,  especially  if  you  credit  them  with 
eggs  and  poultry  meat  at  retail  prices, 
which  of  course  you  would  have  to  pay 
if  you  bought  them. 

flow  II  ig 

The  smaller  the  size  of  your  flock, 
the  greater  the  temptation  to  neglect 
it.  The  very  smallest  flock  you  should 
consider  is  ten  hens,  and  in  most  cases 
it  should  be  larger.  A  flock  of  25  to  30 
layers  makes  a  project  too  big  to  ne¬ 
glect,  and,  especially  if  you  have 
youngsters,  it  will  be  nice  to  have  some 
eggs  they  can  sell  to  the  neighbors. 
With  a  flock  of  this  size  it  isn’t  ex¬ 
pecting  too  much  to  look  for  cash  re¬ 
turns  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  feed,* 
thus  giving  you  your  own  eggs  without 
cash  cost. 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  Leghorns 
are  large,  lay  big  eggs  very  soon,  do  well 
in  contests  too.  New  Hampshires  that  keep 
pace  with  Leghorns  on  production  and  have 
great  meat  qualities. 

Our  Rock-New  Hampshire  crosses,  according 
to  our  customers,  are  everything  one  wants 
— exceptional  layers  and  grow  fast  into  large 
meat  birds.  Try  some. 

Breeders  vaccinated  for  New  Castle — satis¬ 
faction  assured  with  every  order — Write  for 
catalog,  new  prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH 

Route  3,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


U 


Bred  tor  heavy  egg  pioduction,  they  also  make  fast 
feathering,  rapid  growing  broilers.  A  contest  proven 
progeny-test  bred  strain. 

VANCREST  SEX-LINKS  (Hamp-Rocks) 

Our  production-bred  New  Hampshires  in  this  populai 
eross  give  better  feathering,  more  uniform  early 
maturity,  and  good  livability,  beside  the  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs  and  large  body  size  you  expect 
from  Sex-Links. 

All  Chicks  from  our  own  Pullorum  Clean 
breeders. 

Write  today  for  free  folder  and  prices. 
VANCREST  FARM,  Box  A,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


BIG 

RUGGED 

Btoady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Uens  matcii 
with  males  from  R.O.F.  hens.  Our  C4Ui  year  breeding 
J.eghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  4\ed.  of  each  week.  Htraight 
niu  Chicks,  PuUets  &  Ckls.  Send  for  tree  catalog. 

C.  M.  Shellenbergcr’s  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa.  Box  37. 


fvABTCn  /'UIY'IYC  4  to  10  weeks  old  R.O.P. 
aTAKItW  ^niwiva  sired  state  Tested  Day-old 
Leghorns  and  Reds.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, 
Paul  S.  Pellman,  Owner,  Richfield,  Ponna. 

KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


Living  CJuartcrs 

If  you  have  an  old  building  that  can 
be  used  either  whole  or  by  partitioning 
oft  a  corner,  you  are- lucky,  as  this  will 
cut  down  your  cash  cost.  If  you  must 
build,  look  around  for  some  old  lumber, 
then  get  some  simple  plans  and  build  a 
house  yourself.  If  you  have  children, 
you  will  And  they  will  be  interested  and 
can  help  a  lot. 

If  you  have  never  kept  chickens  you 
will  find  a  good  manyt  problems.  Even 
if  you  had  some  experience  years  ago 
when  you  were  a  boy,  you  will  And  that 
a  lot  has  been  learned  since  then,  and 
if  you  expect  good  results  you  should 
have  the  best  and  latest  information. 
Your  own  state  college  of  agriculture 
will  have  some  bulletins  which  you  will 
find  very  helpful.  Many  times  a  person 
who  knows  he  is  uninformed,  and 
therefore  follows  directions  closely,  has 
better  results  than  some  neighbor  who 
starts  with  more  misinformation  than 
facts.  If  the  youngsters  take  over  the 
poultry  as  a  4-H  project,  they  will  get 
instruction  at  club  meetings. 

How  lo'Start 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  get 
started.  One  is  to  go  out  and  buy  laying 
hens  or  ready-to-lay  pullets.  In  general, 
you  will  he  wise,  if  buying  started  pul¬ 
lets  or  old  hens,  to  get  them  from 
someone  you  know,  so  that  you  can 
look  them  over.  If  you  arc  no  judge 
of  hens  and  know  it.  you  can  depend  on 
most  people  to  treat  you  squarely  if 
you  admit  your  ignorance  and  throw 
yourself  on  their  mercy. 

There  is  something  intriguing  about 
starting  baby  chicks.  The  commercial 


poultryman  knows  the  importance  of 
starting  chicks  early,  but  this  is  less 
important  for  a  back-yard  poultryman. 

If  you  have  the  space  available  in 
which  to  raise  the  chicks,  and  if  you  do 
not  buy  them  until  around  the  first  of 
May,  you  will  find  that  ample  heat  can 
be  provided  by  one  electric  heat  lamp. 
At  that  time  of  year  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  brooder.  The  amount  of  heat 
can  be  regulated  by  raising  and  lower¬ 
ing  the  lamp,  and  the  chickens  will  be 
perfectly  contented. 

If  you  do  raise  chickens,  you  really 
need  a  place  for  them  to  run,  although 
you  will  find  from  the  bulletins  you  get 
that  some  poultrymen  raise  chickens  to 
maturity  on  wire  screen  porches  with¬ 
out  ever  having  them  set  foot  on  the 
ground.  You,  as  a  back-yard  poultry- 
man,  can  do  the  same  if  that  method 
fits  in  with  your  conditions. 

Feeding  Uie  F'loek 

The  feed  bill  for  the  back-yard  flock 
can  be  cut  slightly  by  using  scraps 
from  the  house  and  waste  products 
from  the  garden.  However,  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  frank,  this  will  not  cut  your  feed 
costs  very  much. 

The  best  procedure  you  can  possibly 
follow  when  feeding  your  flock  is  to 
pick  a  good  commercial  laying  mash 
(or,  in  the  case  of  chicks,  a  starting 
and  then  a  growing  mash)  and  follow 
very  carefully  the  directions  which  the 
manufacturer  gives.  If  you  do  this, 
after  providing  a  suitable  shelter,  and 
of  course  providing  the  hens  with  a 
good  supply  of  drinking  water,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  fact,  it  is  easier  to  main¬ 
tain  a  higher  percentage  of  production 
with  smaller  flocks  than  with  a  big 
flock. 

You  will  v.^ant  an  occasional  chicken 
for  Sunday  dinner.  You  will  find  it  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  learn  to  picK  out  die 
non-layers,  and  of  course  that  is  the 
kind  you  will  pick  when  you  take  one 
for  the  table. 

Your  neighbors  are  likely  to  tell  you 
about  the  drastic  hazards  from  disease; 
hut  if  you  arc  reasonably  careful,  the 
danger  is  less  than  in  the  commercial 
flock.  Tlje  land  will  be  clean  because 
no  poultry  has  been  on  it  for  some 
years.  Then  if  you  do  your  best  to  get 
healthy  chicks,  ready-to-lay  pullets,  or 
old  hens,  and  if  you  take  birds  out  dt 
the  flock  as  they  become  sick,  you 
should  have  relatively  few  troubles 
from  disease. 

To  sum  up,  if  you  like  hens  and 
really  want  to  have  a  back-yard  flock, 
and  if  you  are  willing  to  give  them  the 
necessary  time,  your  flock  should  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  you  and  your 
youngsters,  and  moderately  profitable 
as  well. — H.  L.  Coslhie 

—  A.A.  — 

SEVEN  BREEDING  MALES  to  100 
females  is  the  customary  number 
When  males  are  lost  and  new  ones 
must  be  added  to  pens,  there  is  less 
fighting  if  new  males  are  added  at 
night,  putting  them  on  the  roost  with 
the  other  birds. 
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BABY  $<1  Q  per 
CHICKS  A  Ob  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 
LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  ovrn  breeders 
100%  State  Tested — Pullorum  Free  (tube 
agglutination  method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  tor  R^id 
Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Profitable  Egg 
Yield.  The  ideal  combination  bird  for 
broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  ol  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and 
stamina  from  breeders 
that  live  the  year  round 
in  our  open  front  houses 
Send  for  FREE  Circalar 

WE  specialize.  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE 
THE  BEST.  AT  ONE 
_  PRICE 

Dept.  B 

ROCKLAMD 

MASS. 


TOLMAM 

Is  SONS.  INC. 


RICHQUALITY  CHICKS 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 

We  produce  chicks  for  commercial 
poultrymen  who  are  interested  in 
birds  that  live  and  produce  lots  of 
big  eggs.  We  hove  been  improving 
our  strain  of  White  Leghorns  for 
38  years. 

0  UR  chicks  ore  os  disease-free  as 
modern  science  knows  how  to  make 
them.  Here  ore  some  of  the  reasons 
why:  (1)  We  produce  oil  of  our  own 
eggs  on  our  own  farms.  (2)  Our 
flocks  ore  proved  “Pullorum  Cleon." 
(3)  All  stock  is  vaccinated  against 
Newcastle. 

V  ISIT  our  hatchery  in  Hobart,  N.  Y., 
or  write  for  new  free  catalog. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  AND  SON 

BOX  2-A  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Chapman 

hi  Iks 


anct 


r.(c(l  10  give  vour  iiia.ximuin  results  In  egg  or 
meat  production.  Chapman  Chicks  inherit  high 
livability,  fast  growth  and  leathenng.tigood  meat 
duality,  and  steady  production  of  large  eggs 
All  breeders  on  our  own  farms — N.Y.-U.iS 
A  I’PIIO  VKD— PULI.O  It  UM  CLK.VN. 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires.  Red-Rock 
(Sex- Linked)  Crosses  ,1 

Order  Chapman  Chicks  early.  Write  for  foldm 
and  prices  today  I 

CHAPMAN  FARMS^  ..  ^ 

238  Warren  St.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FAIRPORT  Quality  Chicks 

Big  husky  chicks  trom  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors.)  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and 
Red- Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 
fAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  40.  Fairport,  New  York 


I  HATCHING  EVERY  WEEK—  Pullorum  Clean  Eben- 
wood  Farm  Hamps.  Nothing  better  for  eggs,  meat  and 
I  profits.  Free  Catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm,  Box  B-90,  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 


Broad  Breasted 

White  Holland  Ponits 

N.Y.  U.S.  Approvetl— Pullorum  Clean 
Now  booking  orders  for  1950. 

Hatches  from  January  to  July. 

90%  of  poults  delivered  in  our  specially  equipped  cars. 
Send  for  literature,  prices 

BIVER  VALLEY  TURKEY  F.ARAI 

Frederick  H.  Phinney,  Owner  MANNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


(670)  lO 


ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word.  Initial, 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Mfttn  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
IS  required. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


American  Agriculturist,  December  17,  1949 


HOLSTEIN 


GOATS 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Jan.  7  Issue . 

Jan.  21  Issue . 

Feb.  4  Issue . 

Feb.  18  Issue . 

OnCHARU  TTILL  .STOCK  FAIt>r  offer.s  for  s.ale  Car¬ 
nation  .and  Ttair  Apple  Ilred  Itnli  calves  from  hiah 
record  Carnation  Uanis,  Sires:  Carnation  Hoinostead 
Jiazehvood  and  it.  A.  SovereiRii  ITince.  Jf.  1!.  Kloek 
&  Son.  Fort  I’lain,  New  York. 


ItFOISTEIlEn  Nubian  Dairy  floats.  Doe.s  bred  to 
freshen  in  .lantiai.v.  Norton  Ingalls,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


DOGS 


PRESn  AND  CLOSE  choice  Grade  Cows  an<l  first  I  GENTINF.  German  police  pups,  big  boned  greys.  Sat- 
oalf  lieifer.s.  Also  registered  and  grade  Canadian  llol-  I  ’''faction  guaranteed.  Stamp  appreciated.  E.  A.  Foote, 
steins,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated.  Terms  arranged.  I  "'I'''  Foote  Hills,  liiionville.  New  York. 

We  deliver.  Over  25  yrs.  at  the  same  addrcs.s.  Tuttle 

Farms,  King  Ferry,  New  York.  Koy  A.  Tuttle,  Owner.  |  SifOOTTf  Fo.x  Terrier  Pups.  Nelson’s  Ilatcher.y, 


MAKE  MONET!  Raise  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Valuable 
Breeders.  Real  profits  from  delicious  meat,  furs,  lab¬ 
oratories.  Pleasant  I  Easy  I  Write  today!  Rockhill  Ranch, 
Sellersville  24,  Penna. 

WANTED  —  Rabbits.  5  to  9  lbs.  Write  J.  Stocker, 
Ramsey,  New  .Jersey. 


HAY 


NURSERY  STOCK 


Grove  Citj,  Pennsylvania. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SAIiE— Bull  bom  Dec.  1948.  Darn  made  9077M 
488  Jrl'  2.x  nnlking.  On  rete.st  in  291  days  Sr4  has 
11838M  5S9F,  Sire  has  11  AR  daughters,  others  on 
test  and  the  highest  records  of  his  two  nearest  dams 
average  19004M  KKilF.  A  growthy,  straigiit  youngster. 
Also  a  few  choice  heifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


JERSEY 


EXCEPTlONAIi  bargains  in  Jersey  bull  calves.  Why 
buy  anytldng  short  of  the  best  when  the  price  is  in 
line  with  what  you  can  afford  to  pay?  Our  herd  of 
21  Excellents — all  tested  and  lieaded  by  three  Ex- 
oel^t  hulls— gives  .vou  the  tops  in  sire  selection. 
Write  us  your  needs.  You’ll  be  happy  you  did.  Heaven 
Hill'  Farm,  Lake  Placid,  New  Y  ork, 


AYRSHIRE 


BUI^S  FOR  SAIjE;  1  mo.  to  2  years.  Some  sired  by 
bulSwhose  dam  produced  10797  lb.  milk  4.89% — 822 
lb.  'tat  in  305  days.  Write  or  visit  us.  Valmount  Farm, 
Esperance,  N.  Y. 


GERM.YN  SHEPHERD  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  faim  raised,  reasonably  priced,  large  selection. 
Will  also  have  some  just  right  for  Christmas.  YVrite 
us  your  requirements.  L.  B.  imderwood,  Locke,  New 
York.  Piione  Moravia  482M3. 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES— YY^ork  or  Show 
Champion  sired.  Collinette  Kennels,  YY’ilton,  New 
Hamp.shlre. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS:  Beautiful,  Intelligent, 
Championship  breeding.  Males  $35.00,  Females  $30.00. 
I’lcimmer  McCullough.  Jlercer,  Pa.  ' 

AlUEDAJ.E  Pups:  Litter  Reg.  A.K.C.  Healthy.  $25 
each.  Norman  Treble,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

COON  HOUNDS:  3  extra  good  ones —  25  Coon  so 
far  this  season.  Priced  $75  to  $150.  I.  H.  Moore, 
I’almyra,  New  York. 

ENGLISH  Shepherd  pups — bom  heel-drivers,  ratters. 
Nice  with  children.  Registered.  Julia  Strittmatter, 
Sewell,  New  Jersey. 

A.K.C.  ,St.  Bernard  puppie.s,  $.35.  Mrs.  James  Strain, 
Cincinnatus,  New  Y'ork. 


QUICK  BEARING  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Shade  Trees. 
Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Everblooming  Rose  Bushes, 
and  Flowering  Shrubs  at  Money-Saving  prices.  State  j 
and  Federal  Inspected.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  I 
today  for  Free  Colored  Catalogue.  East’s  Nursery. 
Annty,  Arkansas. 

EVERGREEN  LINING-OUT  STOCK.  Transplants  and 
Seedlings.  Pine.  Spruce.  Fir.  Canadian  Hemlock.  Ar- 
borvitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas  trees. 
YVindbreaks,  Hedges.  Ornamentals,  Forestry.  Prices  low 
as  2o  each  on  quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  Use 
Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries,  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown,  Pa 


.^TRAYV  .and  all  grades  of  hay  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  by  tractor  trailer.  Cali  between  5  and  7  P.  M. 
J.  W.  Christman.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  No.  4. 
Telephone:  48-282. 

FOR  SALE:  Hay  and  straw,  all  grades,  delivered  by 
tnick.  Advise  what  you  want.  Robert  Wolff,  Schaghti- 
coke.  New  York.  Phone  Greenwich  7433. 

300  tons  excellent  dairy  ha.v.  F.  Root,  Brainard,  N.  Y. 

BALED  HAY;  alfalfa.  Broome  grass  mixed.  Donald 
Ii'reer,  Ilaipursvllle,  New  York.  I’hone  52F15. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

STAMMERING  CORltECTED:  Free  booklet  gives  full 
information.  YY’rite  today.  YV.  A.  Dennison,  543  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


SEEDS 


PROFITABLE  TOMATO  VARIETIES  —  1949  heavy 
yielders.  Request  catalog.  Glecklers:  Seedmen.  Metamora. 
Ohio,  Tomato  specialists. 


FRUIT 


FLORIDA  Tree  Ripened,  Fresh  Picked  Fruit.  Oranges 
$3.50  bushel.  Grapefruit  $3.00,  Mixed  $3.25.  Express 
charges  collect.  Alvah  Ramsey,  Largo,  Florida. 


SEED  POTATOES 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


BROWN  SWISS 


TURKEYS 


BULL  CALF— Bom  Sept.  27,  1949.  SIRE.  Cornell 

Commander  Adams.  His  .sire  Ro.val  Commander  of  Lee's 
UHL  whose  two  nearest  tested  dams  averaged  for  365 
f)aya;  833.7  F.  18,688.9  M.  ADAMS  paternal  grandsire, 
Jane’s  Royal  of  Vernon;  maternal  grandsire  Jane’s 
Columbu.s  of  Y’d-non  (famous  Cornell  bull).  Calf’s  dam 
is, Jura  C.R.  of  Forest  Farms,  1947  DHIA  record 
16.'l4o  M,  668.  S’,  test’g  4.13;  1948  record,  15,580  M, 
665^  F.  te.'-'t’g  4.2.  Jura’s  .site,  Doreen’s  Swiss  College 
Boy  of  Lee’s  Hill  (now  in  .senieo  in  N.Y.S.  Artificial 
Bi'ceiling  Co-op).  Jura's  dam.  Jungfrau  of  Forest  Farms, 
a'’ daughter  of  Nevard  of  Boweihome  and  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer.  This  hull  ealf  rcpre.sents  the  finest  blood  of  the 
breed  on  both  sides  of  his  pedigree  and  should  prove 
a'jgreat  producer.  I’rice  $150.  F.  YYL  Ohm.  c/o  American 
Agriculturist  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


SMMR  TYPE  TURKEY’  —  Superior  body  type  and 
early  maturity  make  our  strain  of  Beltsville  YVhites 
highly  profitable.  I’ullorum  Clean  4th  year.  Marston’s 
Turkey  Land,  Hebron,  Maine.  R.D.  3. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S  YYhite  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Crosses 
bred  for  high  egg  production  and  Marshall's  Rock 
Red  Cro.sses  bred  for  iiuick  broiler  profits  are  from  I 
selected  strains — farm  proven.  Special  savings  on  Red  j 
Rock  Cockerels.  Call  or  write  today.  Marshall  Brothers, 
Rl)  5-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y’.  I’hone  0082. 

ZIMJIER'S  POULTRY  FARYI  Leghorn, s.  Reds,  Crosses, 
They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Details  on  request.  Che.ster  G.  Zimmer,  Box  C, 
Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

COYY’S  FOR  SALE.  T,  B.  and  Bloodtested  Iloksteins  I  WIin'E  LEGHORNS.  Estahli.shed  1921. 

and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots,  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards-  I  ^  fb'  their  haidincss  and  high  production.  YYrite 

villCu  New  York  ’  I  price  list.  Charles  II.  YYe_)dner  and  Son.  YY’est 

■  ''  '  I  Sliokan,  Itte.  2,  New  York. 

ALYVAYS  on  Hand — ^Large  selection  of  top  grade  eows 
T.  B.  and  Mood-tc.sted.  YY’liolesale  and  retail.  E.  L. 

Foote  &  Son,  Inc.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE;  Certjfletl.  Essex  Seed  Potatoes.  1.  They  need 
no  spray  for  blight.  2.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in 
New  York  Test— 1947.  3.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in 
Pennsylvania— 1948.  4.  Out  yielded  Cobblers,  150  cwt. 
to  the  acre  in  the  south — 1949.  5.  YVe  have  Certifled 
Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  reading.  6, 
Booking  now  for  deUvery.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer. 
New  York. 


PLANTS 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Now  booking  growing  con¬ 
tracts  for  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Onion  and 
Sweetpotato  plants  for  Spring  1950.  Get  our  special 
prices  for  early  cooked  orders,  and  catalog.  J.  P 
CouncllI  Co.,  Franklin.  Virginia. 

AFRICAN  Violet.s — Spread  Christmas  Cheer  as  nothing 
else  can.  Over  150  varieties  to  select  from.  Price  list 
available.  Bertha  Laughman,  Maigaretville,  New'  York. 


PURE  VERJION’T  Maple  Syrup.  Gallon  and  half  gallon. 
Grade  A  $5.00  and  $.3.00.  Grade  B  $4.50  and  $2.75. 
Extra  fine  flavoi-.  John  Bacon,  Johnson,  Vermont. 


PUKE  Y'ERMONT  JIaple  Syrup  $4.00  gallon  F.O.B. 
YV.  DeLong,  Mlddlehury.  Vermont. 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE;  Corn  Pickers— every  make  —  below  list 
prices.  Also  used  ones.  John  Deere  automatic  wire 
haler  with  motor,  brand  new,  $2495.  McCormick  45T 
baler  $1450,  brand  new.  Farmall  M,  used,  good  shape 
—$1395.  New  Ford  $1200,  new  Ferguson  $1450.  New 
Fasmall  H — $1795  complete.  New  Case  LA  $2795  with 
individual  hydraulic  brakes.  New  Case  DC  $1796  com¬ 
pletely  equipped.  New  Case  VAC— $13511.  4,1  other 

tractors,  10  acre.s  other  machinery.  Phil  Gardiner, 
MuUica  Hill,  N.  J.  Phone  5-6911. 


HONEY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


D4H1Y'  OOYVS,  Large  Seleetion.s  of  Choice  Holstein 
Cows  on  hand.  Fresh  and  Close-up.  Accredited,  T.  B. 
andr^  Blood  Te.stcd.  In  Carload  and  Truckload  lots! 
Fra^k  YV.  Arnold,  Ball.ston  Spa,  New  Y'ork. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


10: 'CHOICE  1949  Registered  Aberdeen- Angus  heifers 
sirtfijr  by  a  1st  prize  bull  at  1946  Ill.  and  Mich. 
Staljl  Fairs  and  one  yearling  bull.  Clayton  Taylor, 
Lawtons,  New  York. 

FP44.  SALE;  Aberdeen- Angu.s  Steer  and  Heifer  Calves, 
5*'t^'  7  months  old.  Richard  H.  Colburn,  Burke  Hill 
RdK^  Perry,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Hereford  Bulls,  Grandsons  of  Battle 
Block.  Best  bloodline  dams.  Mack  Park,  YVoloott,  N.  Y., 
Tek'phone  3604. 


SWINE 


PIG^  FOR  SALE.  Chesters,  Poland  chinas,  Berkshire  | 
Cros-s.  6  to  8  wks.  $11.00,  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75,  12  wks. 
$14.75.  Above  prices  include  vaccinations.  Free  trans- 
portition  for  orders  of  75  to  100  pigs.  C.O.D.  check 
or  ,M.O.  Samuel  Ruggiero.  P.  0.  B.  0  YY’est  Concord, 
Massachusetts. 

REGISTERED  Durocs — 40  Fall  Pigs  sired  by  our  Son 
of  1947  N.  J.  Grand  Champion.  Ten  bred  Spring  Gilts. 
Hilltop  Duroc  Farm,  Horseheads.  N.  Y. 

FOR'  SALE:  Fancy  Pedigreed  Che.ster  YY'hite  Service 
Boars.  C.  E.  Cassel  and  Son,  llummelston.  Pa.  R.  2. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CIUNA  service  boars,  all  ages, 
and  bred  gilts.  Also  Black  Poland  Chinas.  All  run  on 
alfalfa.  Baby  pigs.  Best  blood  lines.  C.  YV.  Hillman, 
Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 

HEREFORD  HOGS  High  YVinning  Herd,  1948  National 
Sho\)’.  Illinois  and  Ohio  State  Fairs.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  Illustrated  Circular.  Yalehurst  Farms,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 


PUBJIBRED  Yorkshire  service  boars,  bred  gilts  and 
wean'iing  pigs  from  large  litters  and  best  Canadian 
breeding.  Pinelma  Farm,  Law  renceville.  New  Y'ork. 


SHEEP 


FOR.  SALE:  Sixty-five  .piuehied  Dorsets — bred  ewes, 
laiulte.  Frank  M.  Smith,  Springfield  Center,  Otsego 
County,  New  York. 

EEfUSTEPdiD  Karakul  yearling  ram,  $45;  one  reg. 
aud^three  grade  ewes,  two  years.  Tog.  breii  goats  and 
kids. 'Hilda  Robin.son,  Meredith  Center,  N.  H. 


MfiGREGOR  FARMS.  Legliorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producer.s.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  faims.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  YY’iite  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms, 
Maine.  New  Y'oik. 

BABCOCK  YY'HITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  in  the  laying  house.  Babcock  YY'hite 
J.eghorns  hold  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
conte.st  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
you  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  3-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

YVHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Leghorns,  Bodine  is  a  name 
to  consider.  25  years  breeding  Leghorns.  EU  If.  Bodine 
&  Son.  Chemung.  Box  20,  New  York. 

- il _ 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  Farm  YVhite  Leghorns.  Excellent 
producers  of  large  white  eggs  that  bring  top  market 
prices.  YVrite  to  Dryden  Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorns.  38  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All 
chicks  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  YVrite  for  catalog. 
Rich  Poultry  Farms.  YVallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart, 
New  York. 

CAPON  pellets  100 — $3.00;  1,000 — $25.00.  Implantor  | 

$1.75.  Turkey  bits  100 — $.50;  1,000 — $2.50.  Pliers  $.50. 
I.ead  heating  cables  $.13  foot,  pipe  thermostat  lO-OO, 
plastic  cable  6’  to  60’.  Chicken  Rooks,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

IT’S  UEREI  It’s  Yours!  Our  now  catalogue  tells  aU 
about:  1.  Selecting  breeders  for  customers’  profits. 

2  One  of  New  York  State’s  cleanest,  best  equipped 
hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine  shipping  facilities.  Red  Rocks 
and  Babcock  Leghorns  for  eggs.  Christie  Rocks  and 
Nichols  New  Hamps  for  meat.  YVrite  or  call  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  dates.  Ball  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm, 
Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 

POULTRYMEN,  Bantam  Breeders — The  handiest  hand¬ 
book  for  poultry  ever  published.  122  pages  packed  with 
277  useful  Ideas  only  $1  postpaid.  Book  Division,  Valley 
Peed  &  Supply  Co.,  Spring  Valley,  New  York. 

YVESTVILLB  Leghorns:  Large  Northern  Grown  Leg¬ 
horns.  YVrite  for  circular  and  reserve  your  favorite 
hatching  date.  Fred  Schempf,  Milford,  New  York. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorns,  Large  Birds, 
Large  Eggs.  YY’rite  for  illustrated  circular.  YValter  S. 
Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 
- - 

YYHITE  EGG  FARM.  Leghom.s.  Netv  Ilampshires. 
Certified.  Pullorum  Clean.  Top  pioduciiig  strains.  YVrite 
for  circular.  E.  R.  Stone  Hi.  Son,  Clyde,  New  York. 

NEYV  IIA.Yll’SHIRE  MALES.  ROP.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Twichell  strain.  E.  R.  Slone  &  Son.  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

FORD’S  LEGIIORNS  from  Jiighost  ROP  strain  In 
America  will  insure  profits  regardless  of  egg  prices. 
Steady  high  production  of  large  eggs.  Lay  14  to  16 
months  before  molting!  llampshlres  from  famous  YVest- 
hill  strain.  Pullorum  clean.  Vernon  Ford.  Route  GA, 
Lockport,  New  York. 


HONEY — Choice  clover — new  crop.  New  York’s  finest 
flavored  honey.  5  lbs.  $1.45— case  of  sLx  5-lb.  pails 
$7.38  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  can  $0.00  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Delicious  Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat.  New  | 
Crop.  5  lbs.,  $1,25  postpaid  3rd  zone.  6-5  lb.  pails. 
$6.00,  60  11).  cans  $7,20  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

»-  -  ■  ■  - 

PURE  DELICIOUS  Lima  Bean  Honey.  60  lbs.  $9.60 
not  prepaid.  5  lbs.  $1.70  post  paid.  Frank  Fekel, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

HONEY  fancy  white  clover  $8.50  per  60  lb.  can. 
Clover  Autumn  flowers,  good  flavor.  $7.00.  J.  G.  Burtis, 
Marietta,  New  York. 

EXCELLENT  flavored,  fine  quality  early  stunmer  honey. 

5  lb.  tins  $1.45,  postpaid  3rd  zone.  Also  smaller  con¬ 
tainers.  Fine  gifts.  G.  G.  Gilman,  North  Pryehurg,  Me. 

BEST  CLOVER  honey,  granulated — 60  lbs. — $8.40  (not 
prepaid);  10  lbs.  $2.50  (postpaid).  Guaranteed  Satis¬ 
faction.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


A  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGE  gives  extra  safety  and 
extra  service.  Long  time  to  pay.  Low  Interest.  Other 
advantages  all  geared  to  meet  farmers’  credit  needs. 
YY’ithout  obligation  write  for  further  details  to  Federal 
Land  Bank,  310  S.  State  St.,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 


PEANUTS — Buy  direct  from  growers  and  roa.st  them 
at  home.  Make  ideal  Christmas  gifts.  5  lb.  bag  $2.25; 
n  pounds  $3.75  Prepaid.  25  pounds  $7.50;  100  pounds 
$25.00  express  collect.  All  rccleaned,  selected  peanuts. 
J  P.  CouncllI  Co..  Franklin,  Virginia. 

NO  FROST — Keeps  Glass  Clear  of  Snow,  Steam  and 
Frost.  For  YVindshields,  YVindows,  Eye  Glasses,  etc. 
$1.19  per  box  postpaid.  Otis  Rossell,  VValtersburg,  Pa. 

PECANS:  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts  graded,  hand 
selected.  10  lbs.  $4.50;  2  lbs.  shelled  halves  $2.75; 
6  lbs.  $6.00.  Delivered,  insured,  guaranteed.  J.  Trus 
Hayes,  Grower,  Dillon.  South  Carolina. 

DRAIN  TILE  for  sale:  4”-6”-8”  in  truckload  lots. 
DeliveiT  made  150  mile  radius  from  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Also  trenching  service  for  fai-m  tile  drainage.  YVrite 
A.  Greenhagle,  Corfu,  New  York.. 


REAL  ESTATE 


GOLDEN  Pop  Corn  Shelled.  Guaranteed  to  pop.  5  lbs. 
$1.00  postpaid.  Russell  Luce,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


STROUT’S  Golden  Anniversary  Farm  Catalog— Just 
Outl  Over  2800  outstanding  Bargains.  Coast-to-Coast. 
Mailed  Free.  YY'rlte  Today.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.>  Y. 

119  ACRES  on  hard  road,  38  head  of  cattle,  full  line 
of  machinery,  13-room  house,  all  improvements, 
$23,000.90.  20  acres  in  village,  large  barn,  11-room 
house,  all  improvements,  $6,500.00.  207  acres.  5  miles 
from  village,  good  road,  overshot  barn,  8-rooni  house, 
all  improvements,  $8,800.00.  269  acres,  2  miles  from 
village,  all  maclilnery,  46  head  of  cattle,  2  hor^s, 
8-room  house,  all  improvements.  $25,300.00.  Have  many 
others.  Harry  G.  Munn,  Salesman  for  Prank  Fatta, 
Realtor,  Treadwell,  New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


YVANTED  representatives  to  sell  our  100%  all  wool 
blankets  full  or  part  tune.  Sell  direct  to  consumer. 
Good  profits  to  you.  Mount  YVashington  Blanket  Com¬ 
pany,  Milton  Mills,  New  Hamp.shire. 


SALESilEN  YY’ANTED — Old  established  firm  wants 
energetic  reliable  men  to  sell  (luality  line  of  Mineral 
Feed  Supp'iements,  Daily  Cleansers,  Disinfectants,  In¬ 
secticides,  Udder  Ointment,  etc.  Knowledge  of  live¬ 
stock  and  dairying  essential.  Pull  or  part  time,  pro¬ 
tected  territories,  liberal  commission.s.  YY'.  D.  Carpenter 
Co.,  Inc.,  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


s 
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ADVANT,Y.GEOU'S  —  Investigate  northern  red  hearted 
cedar  posts,  pole  barn.  Telephone,  Transmis.sion  poles. 
DeUvery.  Fletcher  Pam.s,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

SAVE  MONET.  Buy  direct.  Useful  Holloware  Gifts. 
Illustrated  folder  FREE.  Able  Metalmakers,  126  K 
Lafayette  St..  Now  York  13. 


TWICE  EACH  MONTH 
THIS  PAGE 
•  goes  to 

215,000  READERS 
living  in  the  Northeast 

It  is  a  market  place  to  v/hich  that  great 
family  of  American  Agriculturist  readers 
turn  for  merchandise  they  need  and  YOU 
MAY  HAVE  FOR  SALE.  We  know  it  works, 
because  advertisers  tell  us  how  well 
pleased  they  are  with  returns  and  it  is 
not  costly. 

If  you  have  something  to  sell  such  as 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  poultry,  dogs  or 
other  pet  stock,  used  farm  machinery, 
seeds,  plants;  or  if  you  want  to  sell  the 
whole  farm,  write  out  your  ad  and  send 
it  to  us  before  the  next  closing  date 
listed  at  the  top  right  of  this  page.  See 
rates  and  address  top  left. 


American  Agriculturist,  Decoinber  17,  1919 
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DOWN  THE 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

®UR  livestock  picture  today  is 
highly  speculative,  contradic¬ 
tory  and  unpredictable.  I  will 
attempt  to  give  you  the  picture. 
Cows  of  all  grades  for  meat  are  sell¬ 
ing  almost  together;  roughly  $11  to  $14 
per  cwt.  from  the  canner  to  the  fat 
cow.  Fat  steers  are  selling  from  25c  to 
41c  pgr  pound  alive — one  of  the  widest 
spreads  ever  experienced. 

An  ordinary  dairy  cow  is  selling  at 
practically  meat  price,  $100  to  $150, 
while  good  dairy  cows  are  selling  from 
$200  to  $300,  showing  here  a  wide 
spread  between  the  different  grades  of 
dairy  cows.  I  am  afraid  this  spread  is 
too  great.  Heifers  about  to  freshen  are 
selling  generally  for  over  $100  more 
than  open  heifers — again  too  wide  a 
spread,  particularly  with  yearling 
heifers  selling  too  cheap,  if  milk  and 
feed  prices  hold.  Cows  about  to  freshen 
are  bringing  a  good  deal  more  than 
fresh  cows.  The  entire  dairy  cow  and 
heifer  price  situation  today  just  doesn’t 
make  sense,  but  it  does  show  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  future  milk  prices. 
(Editor’s  Note — Some  dairymen  say 
they  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  cows 


close  to  freshening  because  disease 
hazards  are  less. ) 

Lamb  feeders  are  buying  little  thin 
feeder  lambs  costing  25c  to  26c  at 
home,  while  choice  fat  lambs  are  sell¬ 
ing  on  the  markets  at  23c  to  25c.  Then 
with  good  fed  steers  selling  from  24c 
to  27c  on  our  markets,  with  feeder 
steers  and  calves  selling  from  23c  to 
28c  to  go  on  feed,  this  situation  shows 
real  confidence. 

Little  pigs  to  feed  were  costing  $10 
to  $12  this  fall  but  are  now  bringing 
$4  to  $6.  Yet  the  $10  to  $12  pig  which 
has  now  grown  out  to  a  200-pound  hog 
is  selling  around  $32  or  $33  a  head,  or 
leVzC  a  pound,  and  the  pig  that  is  being 
bought  today  has  every  chance  of 
bringing  $40  to  $45  when  grown  out. 
So  here  again  we  have  lack  of 
confidence. 

From  all  reports  and  available  fig¬ 
ures  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of 
meat  and  livestock  at  all  markets  this 
winter  and  early  spring.  Two  tremen¬ 
dous  corn  years  have  brought  millions 
of  animals  to  the  corn  belt  states  and 
they  will  in  most  cases  be  marketed 
within  a  few  months.  They  will  proba¬ 
bly  come  to  the  market  fat  and  heavy. 
Therefore,  the  spreads  will  tend  to  less¬ 
en  between  the  thinner  and  fatter 
kinds,  with  every  prospect  that  our 
thin  dairy  cows  and  bulls  will  bring 
good  prices  for  bologna  purposes. 

May  you  have  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year  with  some¬ 
thing  to  live  for  as  well  as  something 
to  live  on! 


Northeastern  Winners  at 
International  Dairy  Show 


N 


ORTHE ASTERN  dairymen 
took  home  more  than  their 
share  of  ribbons  and  cups 
from  the  recent  1949  Inter¬ 
national  Dairy  Exposition  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Here  are  the  high 
spots : 

HOLSTEINS 

Orson  D.  Smith  of  Canastota,  N.  Y., 
showed  Smithland  Supreme  Champion, 
who  brought  home  blue  ribbon  for  bulls 
2  to  3  years. 

BROWN  SWISS 

Maide  of  Judd’s  Bridge  Farm,  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  took  first  as  senior 
champion  Brown  Swiss  female  in  the 
show  and  grand  champion  fenjale. 

Lee’s  Hill  Farm  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
won  grand  champion  Brown  Swiss  bull 
and  senior  champion  bull,  and  reserve 
champion  female.  The  State  Brown 
Swiss  herd  entered  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Brown  Swiss  Association  came 
away  with  3rd  place. 

Other  northeastern  winners  were : 


Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  won 
grand  champion  Jersey  bull,  senior 
champion  bull  and  first  in  bull  3  years 
or  over. 

Folly  Farm,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  took 
grand  champion  Jersey  female,  senior 


Pennyfadyeoch  Perfect  Blend. 

David  Lampert,  Topsfield,  Mass.,  won 
senior  yearling  bull;  2nd,  junior  year¬ 
ling  bull;  3rd,  heifer  2  to  3  years;  4th, 
cow  3  to  4  years;  and  5th,  senior  bull 
calf. 

GUERNSEYS 

McDonald  Farms  of  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
was  the  only  ribbon  winner  for  this 
breed  from  the  Northeast,  but  their  en¬ 
tries  made  history,  bringing  back  first 
senior  bull  calf,  first  bull  between  2 


Maide  of  Judd's  Bridge,  grand  champion 
Brown  Swiss  cow  at  the  International 
Dairy  Exposition,  owned  by  Judd's  Bridge 
Farm  of  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Hycrest  Farm,  Leominster,  Mass.; 
Comaco  Farms,  Milton,  Mass. ;  Tom 
and  Ruth  Rutherford,  Woodstock,  Vt.; 
and  the  Ethan  Allen  Farm,  Burlington, 
VL 

AYRSHIRE  S 

A.  H.  Hatch  of  Granby,  Mass.,  won 
reserve  champion  Ayrshire  bull  with 


McDonald  Farms  Ideal  Mars,  judged  grand 
champion  Guernsey  bull  at  the  recent  . In¬ 
ternational  Dairy  Exposition,  owned  by 
McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

and  3  years,  first  bull  over  3,  senior 
champion  bull,  and  international  grand 
champion  bull.  Other  firsts  included 
one  cow,  not  milked,  any  age,  to  be 
judged  on  udder  alone;  heifer  2  to  3 
years,  junior  get  of  sire,  cow  3  to  4 
years,  cow  4  to  5  years,  dairy  herd 
best  3  females;  and,  to  top  off  the  list, 
senior  grand  champion  female,  inter¬ 
national  grand  champion  female,  and 
international  reserve  champion  female. 

JERSEYS 

Six  Jersey  breeders  from  the  North¬ 
east  brought  home  ribbons.  They  were 
Lock  Lee  Jersey  Farms,  Williamsville, 
N.  Y.,  with  first,  senior  yearling  bull; 
3rd,  any  one  cow  and  Junior  champion 
bull;  also  3rd  in  cow  5  years  or  over. 
W.  L.  Johnson  of  Vestal,  N.  Y.,  took 
2nd  in  cow  5  years  and  over,  and  re¬ 
serve  champion  Jersey  female. 


Ashley's  Victorious,  owned  by  Pioneer 
Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  grand  champion 
Jersey  bull  at  the  recent  International 
Dairy  Exposition. 

champion  female,  best  female  in  show, 
first  in  cow  5  years  or  over. 

Diana  Ryan  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  took 
first  in  produce  of  Dam;  second,  heifer 

2  to  3  years;  4th,  senior  yearling 
heifer;  4th,  junior  yearling  heifer;  2nd 
in  senior  heifer. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Four  milking  Shorthorn  herds  were 
shown  from  the  Northeast.  Arthur 
Greene  of  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  won 
first,  senior  bull  calf.  Patten  Hill  Farm 
of  same  address  took  second  in  cows 

3  to  4  years.  Last  Chance  Ranch  of 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  won  first  in  heifer 
2  to  3  years  and  3rd  senior  yearling 
heifer.  L.  M.  Brooks  of  Mystery  Farm, 
Hope,  R.  I.,  won  the  junior  yearling 
bull,  senior  heifer,  and  cow  4  to  5  years. 

—  A. A.  — 

POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE 
GROWERS  MEET  JAN.  4-6 
AT  NEW  YORK 

The  usual  3-ring  circus  will  be 
staged  when  the  Empire  State  Po¬ 
tato  Club  and  the  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  hold 
joint  annual  meetings  in  New  York 
City  on  January  4  to  6.  The  3  rings, 
in  case  you  are  in  doubt,  consist  of  pro¬ 
grams  put  on  by  the  two  organizations 
plus  a  bang-up  trade  show.  This  year 
you  might  even  say  there  are  4  rings, 
because  the  Northeastern  Weed  Con¬ 
trol  Conference  starts  January  3  and 
carries  through  the  5th.  This  confer¬ 
ence,  like  the  meetings  of  the  other  two 
organizations,  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker. 

Officers  of  the  Weed  Control  Confer¬ 
ence  are:  President,  Professor  Robert 
Sweet,  Cornell  University;  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Howard  Yowell,  Esso  Labor¬ 
atories,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  D.  E.  Wolf,  Rutgers  Uni 
versity. 

Following  are  officers  of  the  other 
two  groups: 

Potato  Club:  President,  H.  J.  Evans, 
Georgetown,  N.  Y.;  Vice  President, 
William  Hodnett,  Fillmore,  N.  Y.;  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer,  Donald  Kent,  And¬ 
over,  N.  Y. 

Vegetable  Growers:  President,  Ward 


West,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Secretary, 
William  B.  Giddings,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y. 

The  trade  show  is  always  a  high 
spot  of  interest  at  these  meetings.  This 
year  it  will  be  under  the  joint  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dr.  G.  H.  Ahlgren  of  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture  and 
H.  J.  (Red)  Evans  of  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club. 

The  meetings  offer  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  the  Metropolis,  to  make 
new  friendships,  to  get  the  newest  and 
latest  information,  and  to  combine  all 
of  these  in  a  little  vacation. 

—  A.A.  — 

NEW  DREG  GIVES 
CONTROL  OF  MASTITIS 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

of  modern  cleanliness  and  sanitation. 

These  steps  are  important  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  development  of  aureomy- 
cin  promises  to  be  a  wonderful  advance 
in  the  fight  against  mastitis.  At  present, 
no  claims  are  made  as  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  aureomycin  against  Bang’s  dis¬ 
ease,  but  experiments  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  and  there  may  be  good  news  on 
this  angle  later. 


■A  MUST! 

For  Every  Well-Informed 
Dairyman 


1950 
EDITION 

184  pages 
131  illustrations 
50c 
On  sale 
through  your 
local  Inseminator 
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UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  6.  Unadilla,  fl.  Y. 


m£ 


"BREEDING 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE' 


Send  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable, 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
960  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


MORE  MILK  AT  LESS  COST 

Holstelns  hold  all  world  records  for  milk  production 
Having  greater  feed  capacity,  they  can  — 

- consume  largo  amounts  of 

home-grown  roughage, 
assuring  their  owners 
greater  profits.  Send  2.6c 
For  The  HOLSTEIN 
HANDBOOK.  52  pages, 
of  Information  that  means  1 
profits  for  you. 


THE 

HOLSTEIN 

handbook 

2&C 

DO  NOT 
SEND 
STAMPS 


HOLSTEIIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box 


CORRECT  HEAL! NO 

OF  THE  VITAL  MILK  DUCT 

demands,  above  all  else,  that  the  shape  of  the  duct  be  held 
in  exact,  normal  position  during  healing.  No  device  does 
this  like  scientifically-shaped,  ivory-like  bag  balm  Dilators. 
Smooth,  flexible,  sterilized  and  packed  in  medicated  oint¬ 
ment.  Will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medicated  BAG  BALM.  At  all 

farm-supply  stores.  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyfidonvillc  50,  Vermont 


TEAT 

DILATORS 


I 


(672)  12 


SIDE  FROM  the  Christmas  feast,  a  certain  amount  ol 
entertaining  is  taken  for  granted  in  most  homes  during 
Christmas  Week.  With  advance  planning  and  stocking 
up,  this  should  not  be  too  difficult  as  long  as  it  is  kept 
simple.  The  simpler  it  is,  the  more  attention  one  can 
give  to  details  such  as  table  arranging,  garnishing,  etc., 
to  give  the  holiday  touch. 


With  young  folks  out  of  school  and  their  elders  relaxing  a  bit,  a  buffet  supper 
is  an  easy  way  to  entertain  a  congenial  group.  You  won’t  need  a  variety  of 
food  if  you  have  lots  of  it.  A  hot  casserole  dish,  plenty  of  hot  rolls  and  butter. 


a  generous  plate  of  well  assorted  rel¬ 
ishes,  a  rich  dessert  and  coffee  should 
not  be  too  stiff  a  program  for  anyone. 

Set  the  table  with  your  best  linen, 
china  and  silver  and  arrange  the  cen¬ 
terpiece,  but  don’t  bring  on  the  food 
until  your  guests  are  ready  to  come 
to  the  table.  A  real  buffet  supper  does 
not  call  for  a  place  to  sit  down  at  a 
table,  but  men  prefer  not  to  have  to  do 
too  much  juggling;  so  if  you  have 
room,  place  card  or  end  tables  in  con¬ 
venient  places  as  parking  space  for 
coffee  cups  at  least! 

RUMANIAN  MEAT-VEGETABLE  CASSEROLE 

A  Rumanian  meat  and  vegetable 
casserole  is  flavorful  and  satisfying 
and  calls  for  ingredients  readily  avail¬ 
able,  especially  if  you  have  a  freezer. 

Beef  drippings  or  other  fat  2  cups  condensed  tomato 
2'/2  to  3-lb.  slice  of  veal  soup 
Salt  and  pepper  2  cups  water 

3'/2  cups  cooked  tomatoes  I  pound  green  beans 
I  clove  garlic,  chopped  I  onion,  sliced 
2  tablespoons  flour 

Melt  3  tablespoons  drippings  in  cas¬ 
serole.  Dust  veal  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  place  in  casserole.  Cover  with  to- 


Uncover  and  dry  tops  of  puddings  in 
moderate  oven,  375  degrees  F.,  about 
10  minutes.  Makes  12. 

Incidentally,  these  individual  pud¬ 
dings  make  excellent  gifts  or  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  decorations  if,  after  removing 
from  molds  and  cooling,  they  are  wrap¬ 
ped  in  gay  cellophane  and  hung  from 
the  branches. 

PLUM  PUDDING  GELATIN 

A  plum-pudding-like  dessert  made 
with  gelatin  may  fit  better  into  your 
program  than  the  steamed  pudding 
does.  It,  too,  may  be  made  the  day  be¬ 
fore  you  use  it. 

I  package  (I  tablespoon)  ’A  cup  currants 

gelatin  %  cup  dates 

Vz  cup  cold  water  'A  cup  chopped  nuts 

I  cup  milk  Vs  cup  sugar 

%  square  of  chocolate  OR  'A  teaspoon  vanilla 
3  tablespoons  cocoa  2  egg-whites 
'A  cup  seeded  raisins  'A  teaspoon  salt 

Put  milk  and  chopped  fruit  into 
double  boiler  and  cook  slightly.  Melt 
chocolate  or  cocoa,  mix  with  part  of 
the  sugar  and  enough  milk  to  make  a 
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Tall  oversize  candles,  a  toy  sleigh  filled  with  tiny  presents  for  everyone,  and  a  few 
Christmas  greens  make  this  simple  but  effective  centerpiece  for  the  buffet  supper 
table.  The  silver  pictured  here  is  Mansion  House,  Heirloom  Sterling  and  the  china  is 
the  Belvedere  pattern  by  Lenox. 

ed  di'y  ingredients,  mixing  soft  and  us¬ 
ing  as  little  flour  as  possible.  Chill;  roll 
dough  inch  thick;  cut  with  floured 
cookie  cutter.  Place  on  greased  cookie 
sheet,  brush  with  milk;  sprinkle  with 
sugar.  Bake  in  moderate  hot  oven  (400 
degrees  F. )  8  to  10  minutes.  Makes 
3y2  dozen. 

Give  these  cookies  a  Christmas  ac¬ 
cent  by  using  fancy  cutters.  Sprinkle 
with  colored  sugars  or  shot,  or  leave 
the  tops  plain  when  baking  and  frost 
with  colored  frosting  when  cold. 

A  popcorn  party  is  good  for  an  even¬ 
ing  of  fun  for  the  young.  Tile  new  elec¬ 
tric  popper  makes  a  cinch  of  the  pop- 


and  decorated  with  whole  nuts  and  rai¬ 
sins.  Chill.  Serve  with  whipped  cream 
or  fluffy  sauce.  Serves  6. 

BELL  SALAD 

Perhaps  your  entertaining  calls  only 
for  refreshments  such  as  a  salad, 
Christmas  cookies  and  a  beverage.  If 
so,  this  Bell  Salad  would  sound  a 
Christmas  note: 

Simmer  pear  halvea  in  a  sirup  of  % 
cup  sugar  and  2  cups  water  plus  a  few 
drops  red  coloring,  until  pears  are  red- 
colored  and  tender.  Cool  and  place 
halves  together  with  white  cream 
cheese,  letting  it  ooze  out  of  cracks  in 


matoes,  garlic  and  1  cup  each  of  soup 
and  water.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(350  degrees  F.)  about  1  hour  or  until 
meat  is  tender.  Cut  beans  diagonally 
into  slices  and  cook  in  boiling  salted 
water  for  10  minutes.  Drain;  fry  beans 
and  onion  in  fat  for  10  minutes.  Push 
beans  and  onions  to  one  side  of  frying 
pan  and  brown  flour  in  fat.  Add  re¬ 
maining  soup  and  water  and  heat  to 
boiling.  Cut  meat  in  serving-size  pieces, 
pour  the  vegetable  mixture  over  it,  re¬ 
turn  the  casserole  to  oven,  reduce  heat 
to  slow  (325  degrees  F.)  and  continue 
cooking  20  minutes  longer.  Serves  6. 

The  relish  dish  might  contain  celery, 
olives,  pickles,  jelly,  carrot  sticks — a 
variety  of  crisp  foods  to  balance  the 
softness  of  the  casserole  dish.  Have  an 
eye  for  color  as  well  as  flavor  and  tex¬ 
ture  when  you  plan  this  dish.  A  bowl 
of  potato  chips  also  goes  well  with 
such  a  meal. 

The  hot  roll  mixes  will  save  you 
some  time  if  you  feel  too  hurried  to 
make  rolls  in  the  regular  way. 

LITTLE  CHRISTMAS  PUDDINGS 

Then  if  you  have  not  made  Christ¬ 
mas  puddings  ahead  of  time,  this  modi¬ 
fied  version  makes  a  very  acceptable 
dessert  which  can  be  made  the  day  be¬ 
fore  and  reheated,  or  served  as  soon  as 
cooked. 

4  cups  soft  bread  crumbs  I  cup  raisins 
3  cups  srated  raw  carrot  Grated  rind  I  lemon 
I  cup  grated  raw  apple  2  eggs,  well  beaten 
^A  cup  chopped  suet  %  cup  sugar 

'A  cup  chopped  candied  I  teaspoon  mace 

fruit  peel  ‘  I  teaspoon  salt 

Combine  ingredients  in  order  given 
and  stir  until  well  blended.  Fill  but¬ 
tered  individual  molds  or  custard  cups, 
cover  tightly  and  steam  for  lYz  hours. 


smooth  paste  and  add  to  the  fruit  mix¬ 
ture.  Pour  cold  water  into  a  bowl, 
sprinkle  gelatin  on  top  of  the  water; 
add  to  hot  chocolate  mixture  and  stir 
until  gelatin  dissolves.  Add  remainder 
of  sugar  and  salt;  stir  thoroughly.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire,  cool  until  mixture 
starts  to  thicken,  then  add  nuts  and 
vanilla  and  fold  in  beaten  egg-whites. 
Turn  into  a  mold  rinsed  in  cold  water 


bell.  Top  with  red  cherry;  stand  up¬ 
right  on  lettuce  leaf;  pass  the  mayon¬ 
naise. 

CRISP  SUGAR  COOKIES 

2  cups  flour  'A  cup  shortening 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder  I  cup  sugar 
I  teaspoon  salt  2  eggs 

I  teaspoon  vanilla  or  lemon  extract 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together.  Cream 
shortening  and  sugar;  add  well-beaten 
eggs  and  flavoring;  beat  jvell.  Add  sift¬ 


ping;  if  you  don’t  have  one,  you  still 
remember  how  to  pop  corn  in  whatever 
is  available — a  wire  popper  or  just  the 
family  skillet! 

POPCORN  SNOWMAN 

Making  a  popcorn  snowman  would 
add  to  the  fun  and  give  you  an  appro¬ 
priate  centerpiece  besides. 

I  cup  white  sugar  'A  teaspoon  salt 

I  cup  white  corn  sirup  3  tahleSpoons  butter 

'A  cup  water  I  teaspoon  vanilla 

4  quarts  popped  corn  (unsalted)  i 

Mix  sugar,  sirup,  water  and  salt  in  a 
3-quart  saucepan.  Cook  over  medium 
heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  mixture 
boils.  Boil  gently  until  a  small  amount 
of  sirup  forms  a  hard  ball  in  cold  water 
(260  degrees  F.  on  the  candy  thermo¬ 
meter).  Remove  from  heat  and  add 
butter  and  vanilla.  Stir  thoroughly. 
Pour  slowly  over  popped  corn  and  mix 
well  with  a  wooden  spoon. 

For  snowman,  shape  candied  corn 
while  warm  into  3  balls — one  3  inches 
in  diameter  (head),  one  4  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  (body),  and  one  6  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  (base).  Fashion  arms  into  cy¬ 
linder  shapes  about  4  inches  long  and 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Press  into  snow¬ 
man  form,  “cementing”  with  a  portion 
of  the  candy  mixture.  Attach  arms  to 
body  after  removing  a  portion  of  corn 
for  the  armholes.  Use  raisins  or  cran¬ 
berries  for  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  A 
red  crepe  paper  hat  may  be  made  to 
complete  the  snowman. 

The  popcorn  snowman  rests  on  a  round 
mirror  surrounded  by  Christmas  greens 
and  a  string  of  popcorn,  the  sort  of  de¬ 
coration  that  the  children  would  thrill 
over!  Popping  the  corn  is  simple  with  the 
electric  popper.  — West  Bend  Aluminum  Co. 
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ANP  IT  STAYS 
FULL  STI5ENGTH 
SO  LONG  , — i 


GIVES  ME  LIGHT 
POUGHS.TOO 


vileged.  Instead  they  are  being  robbed 
of  wholesome  training  in  character  and 
citizenship.  They  are  being  deprived  of 
the  chance  to  carry  responsibility,  to 
help  carry  their  share  in  keeping  up 
the  home.  Home  means  more  to  the 
child  that  does  his  part.  He  respects  the 
rights  of  others  and  learns  to>take  his 
place  in  the  community. 

Most  parents  believe  their  children 
should  be  taught  to  do  their  share,  but 
relatively  few  parents  have  found  wsiys 
of  cultivating  this  responsibility  in 
their  youngsters.  In  some  homes  there 
is  constant  arguing  and  quarreling  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  child  over  these  lit¬ 
tle  tasks. 

Talk  is  almost  always  futile.  It  near¬ 
ly  always  reduces  cooperation  in  the 
child  and  stirs  up  resistance  in  him.  A 
calm  and  quiet  discussion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  might  be  effective;  but  the  moment 
this  talk  gets  out  of  bounds,  it  should 
cease.  When  the  child  is  high-spirited 


FOR  WOMEN  ( 


WHO  BAKB' 
AT  HOME, 


)ONiy 


you  CAN  COUNTON  FLEISCHMANN  S 
Ijpj-v  PRy  YEAST  FOR  FASTER 
I  I  RISINGS  EVERY  TIME  fp- 


ALWAYS  PEPENPABLE 
BECAUSE  it's  MAPE 
EXTRA-'ACTIVE  t — 


YES,  ITS  ALL  PURE 
YEAST-  CONTAINS 
NO  FILLER,  < - 


LOOKIT-buy  3  packages  at  a 
time.  Keep  it  handy.  Needs  no 
refrigeration  positively! 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMAHNiS  YEAST 


meant  “Be  of  health,  Good  King"  and  so 
the  steaming  punch  .  bowl  at  Yuletide 
means  good  cheer  to  all  who  partake. 

6.  Yule  is  derived  from  an  old  Norse 
name  for  one  of  the  winter  months. 

7.  From  Old  Mexico,  by  Joel  Roberts 
Poinsett  of  South  Carolina.  He  brought 
cuttings  to  his  plantation  in  1825  and 
later  nurserymen  improved  and  cultivated 
several  varieties  from  this. 

8.  Kris  Kringle  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Teutonic  Christ -kinclel  or  Christ-child. 

9.  A  long  clerical  robe,  like  a  bishop’s. 
This  is  the  traditional  Netherlands  garb 
for  Santa  Claus. 

10.  Legend  has  it  that  St.  Nicholas  took 
pity  on  three  daughters  of  a  very  poor 
merchant  and  secretly  saw  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  warm  clothes  and  parcels  of  food. 
Originally  he  did  this  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Nicholas  Day,  December  6th,  but  the  date 
later  was  moved  to  the  eve  of  December 
25th. 

—  A. A.  — 

PACK  WITH 
FORETHOUGHT 

When  you  stow  away  summer  or 
winter  equipment  and  clothes,  keep  a 
pad  and  pencil  in  your  apron  pocket. 
As  you  work  jot  down  what  you  put 
away  and  where.  That  way  you’ll  save 
the  household  a  lot  of  confusion  when 
it’s  time  to  use  those  articles  again. 

If  you  wish  to  be  really  systematic, 
post  on  your  attic  or  closet  doors  a 
list  of  articles  stored  there.  It  is  also 
a  part  of  good  home  management  to 
label  each  trunk,  box,  and  bag  with  its 
contents. 

—  A.A.  — 

PREVENTS  RINGS 

When  taking  spots  out  of  sleeves 
with  a  dry-cleaning  fluid,  just  slip  a 
flat  bottle  in  the  sleeve  and  proceed 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  bottle  pre¬ 
vents  the  fluid  from  going  through  the 
fabric  to  the  other  side  of  the  sleeve. 

—B.  C, 


parents  should  have  in  mind  a  specific 
penalty  which  they  are  sure  can  be 
enforced  effectively  in  event  of  the 
child’s  failure  to  carry  out  the  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Some  children  feel  they  must  be  paid 
for  everything  they  do  around  their 
home.  This  is  entirely  a  wrong  attitude. 
The  child  will  get  far  better  character 
values  when  he  learns  to  do  his  share 
about  the  home  just  because  he  is  a 
member  of  the  family  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  each  member  to  do  his  part. 


SnCAD  ON 

BREAD 

Children  love  it  and  it’s 
so  good  for  them. 


A  GIFT  FOR  YOUR  LITTLE  GIRL 

INDIAN  DOLLS 

Indian  Squaw  with  Papoose  —  Indian  Chief 
— 14"  high  only  S3. 50  each  postpaid.  Full 
Chief  Headdress  $2.50.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Folder  upon  request. 

SENECA  LODGE  Watkins  Glen,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICUITURIST. 


A  Yuletide  Quiz 


B/  LOUISE  PRICE  BELL 


By  BLANCHE  CAMPBELL 


IT  IS  amazing  how  few  boys  and  girls 
who  are  old  enough  to  do  chores 
around  the  house,  do  them.  Many  of 
them  idle  or  play  while  a  weary  or 
overtired  parent  does  the  task.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  are  raised  with  no  respon¬ 
sibility  whatsoever  are  not  really  pri- 


and  inclined  to  talk  back  or  sass,  or  if 
you  should  become  exasperated  and 
find  yourself  raising  your  own  voice  in 
irritation,  further  talk  will  only  make  a 
bad  matter  worse.  It  is  better  to  live 
amicably  with  an  irresponsible  child 
than  to  make  him  more  disobedient 
and  irresponsible  by  quarreling  or 
fighting  with  him. 

In  many  cases,  the  most  effective 
way  will  be  for  one  parent,  having  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  matter  with  the  other 
parent,  to  announce  briefly  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  way  to  the  youngster  ex¬ 
actly  what  his  obligation  will  be.  Be¬ 
fore  making  this  announcement,  the 


This  is  a  good  thought -provoking 
game  to  play  after  finishing  the  big 
Christmas  dinner,  if  everyone  hasn’t 
eaten  so  much  that  he  just  can’t  think! 
The  head  of  the  house  might  play  “Quiz 
Master”  and  ask  the  questions  in  the 
manner  that  “quiz  shows”  are  handled. 

1.  Why  do  we  use  evergreens  to  dec¬ 
orate  at  Christmas? 

2.  Why  is  the  Yule  log  traditionally  as¬ 
sociated  with  Christmas? 

3.  In  Dickens’  Christmas  Carol,  what 
sound  occurred  when  the  Ghost  of  the 
Christmas  Present  returned  to  Scrooge’s 
rooms? 

4.  What  country  is  credited  with  the 
custom  of  putting  lights  in  the  window 
at  ^uletide? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  wassail  howl? 

6.  Where  do  we  get  the  word  “Yule”? 

7.  From  what  country  was  the  popular 
Christmas  flower,  the  poinsettia,  brought 
to  the  United  States? 

8.  Santa  Claus  is  often  called  “Kris 
Kringle’’;  what  does  it  mean? 

9.  What  kind  of  costumes  do  the  people 
wear  who  play  Santa  Claus  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands? 

10.  What  is  the  legend  behind  the  ex¬ 
change  of  gifts  at  Yuletide? 

ANSWERS 

1.  Because  years  and  years  ago  people 
were  superstitious  about  many  things 
and  they  believed  that  evergreen  trees 
and  branches  brought  good  luck  to  the 
people  who  used  them. 

2.  The  Yule  Log  was  the  main  emblem 


of  the  English  Christmas  because  it  up¬ 
held  the  ancient  tradition  that  a  fire  on 
the  hearth  symbolized  the  center  of 
family  life. 

3.  The  sound  of  bells. 

4.  Ireland.  The  idea  originated  with  the 
story  of  Joseph  and  Mary  and  their 
search  for  shelter.  A  lighted  window  at 
Christmas  is  supposed  to  guide  the 
wanderer.  Austria  is  also  credited  with  the 
idea  of  the  candle  in  the  window. 

5.  The  expression  originated  when,  in 
the  5th  century,  in  England,  the  legendary 
Rowena  came  into  the  presence  of  -King 
Vortigern  bearing  a  cup  of  wine  and  say¬ 
ing:  “Was  hael,  Hlaford  Cyning!”  This 


I 
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MY  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

By  Mildred  Goff 

Beside  my  lonely  hearth  there  is 
No  Christmas  tree. 

But  somewhere  on  a  hilltop  stands 
The  one  for  me. 

It  shall  be  trimmed  with  starlight 
And  new-fallen  snow. 

No  one  shall  know  that  it  is  mine. 
But  I  shall  know. 


f 


Let  the  Children  Do  Their  Share 
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Effective  Cough 
Syrup,  Home-Mixed 
for  Extra  Economy 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 

This  splendid  recipe  is  used  by  millions 
because  it  makes  such  an  effective  medicine 
for  coughs  due  to  colds.  It’s  so  easy  to  mix — 
a  child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist  get  ounces  of 
Pinex,  a  special  compound  of  proven  ingre¬ 
dients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known  for 
its  soothing  effect  on  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations. 

Then  make  a  syrup  with  two  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No 
cooking  needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
up  with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  ' 
of  cough  medicine,  very  effective  and  quick¬ 
acting,  and  you  get  about  four  times  as 
much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and 
children  love  its  pleasant  taste. 

This  cough  syrup  takes  hold  of  coughs, 
giving  quick  relief.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  helps  clear  air  passages. 
Money  refunded  if  Pinex  doesn’t  please. 

FOR  EXTRA  CONVENIENCE  GET  NEW 
READY-MIXED,  READY-TO-USE  PINEX! 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 

Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name  ' 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S. 
Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  65-H  13,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
to  get  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the 
complete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Re¬ 
ducible  Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily 
use  by  thousands  who  say  they  never 
dreamed  possible  such  secure,  dependable 
and  comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  for  bulky,  cumbersome 
Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or  harsh, 
gouging  pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how 
long  ruptured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses 
you  have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 


If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — there's  how  you 
can  stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish 
your  natural  powers  of  regidarity.  Kighty-three 
percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 
t  Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead: 
Every  night  fo||  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills. 
Second  week — one  each  night.  Third  week — -one 
every  other  night.  Then — nothing! 

Every  day;  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit? 
Because  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its 
own  natural  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit .  .  .  with  Carter’s  Pills 
.  .  .  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  rnake  you 
irregular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  tem¬ 
porarily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33^  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


I 
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Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Don’t  Miss  This 
Enchanting  Trip 

The  itinerary  for  our  1950 
American  Agriculturist  Winter  Va¬ 
cation  Tour  (Feb.  18-March  12)  reads 
like  a  tale  of  enchantment,  for  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  wonderful  things  we  will 
see — the  mighty  Rockies,  the  Pacific 


Multnomah  Falls,  one  of  the  beautiful 
sights  our  tour  party  will  see  on  Febru¬ 
ary  23rd  when  motoring  over  the  famous 
Columbia  River  Highway — one  of  the  most 
scenic  trips  in  the  world. 

Northwest  with  its  beautiful  cities 
against  a  background  of  scenic  grand¬ 
eur;  California  where  one  falls  under 
the  spell  of  sunshine  and  flowers  and 
the  exotic  beauty  of  its  countryside ; 
quaint  Tijuana  in  old  Mexico;  the  stu¬ 
pendous  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 


No.  2879.  Here’s  a  hard-working 
halter  style  apron  you  can  make  with 
a  minimum  of  material  and  sewing 
time.  Cut  in  one  size,  1  yard  35-inch, 
2  yards  trimming. 

No.  3069.  Favorite  front  -  button 
frock  looks  new  and  different — topped 
by  a  pert  panel  treatment!  Sizes  12- 
20;  36-48.  Size  18,  4l^  yards  35-inch 
fabric;  3%  yards  trimming. 

No.  3505.  Breakfast  companion!  The 
easy  wrap-around  styling  has  trim  col¬ 
lar  treatment  and  a  hip  pocket.  Sizes 
12-20;  36-42.  Size  18,  3%  yards  35- 
inch  fabric. 

No.  3507.  Boy’s  shirt,  beautifully 
tailored  .  .  .  can  have  his  favorite  sleeve 
length.  Sizes  6-16.  Size  10,  short 
sleeves^l%  yards  35-inch;  long  sleeves, 
2%  yarns  35-inch. 

No.  2044.  Laced  bodice  over  a  dress 
with  puff  sleeve  blouse,  lively  skirt — 
Tyrolean  st3de.  Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  dress 
blouse,  1%  yards  35-inch;  skirt,  % 
yard  35-inch;  bodice,  %  yard  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sixe  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  20  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  20  cents 
for  our  attractive  Winter  Fashion  Book 
which  has  pattern  designs  for  all  ages, 
sixes  and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICf,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


^  Merry  Christmas  ^ 
^  Happy  New  Year  ^ 


—  these  and  many  other  fascinating 
places  which  our  tour  party  will  visit. 

Our  popular  tour  conductor,  Mr. 
Verne  BeDell  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Co.,  will  again  travel  with  our 
party.  The  price  of  the  “all  expense’’ 
ticket  for  this  escorted  trip  is  very  rea¬ 
sonable.  For  example,  if  your  point  of 
departure  is  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  you 
choose  a  lower  berth,  your  rate  would 
be  $611.00.  Bedrooms,  compartments 
and  drawing  rooms  on  trains  are  also 
available,  as  well  as  single  or  double 
rooms  in  hotels.  We  wish  to  emphasize 
that  our  “all  expense’’  ticket  includes 
everything  with  the  one  exception  of 
lunch  on  March  3rd  at  the  Farmers’ 
Market  in  Los  Angeles,  where  we  will 
all  eat  at  the  place  of  our  own  choice. 

Decide  now  to  take  this  really  de¬ 
lightful  vacation  with  its  complete 
freedom  from  travel  worries;  finest 
meals,  hotels  and  train  accommoda¬ 
tions;  visits  to  places  of  outstanding 
scenic  and  historical  interest,  and,  best 
of  all,  in  the  company  of  congenial, 
friendly  people.  For  complete  details, 
write  today  for  a  copy  of  our  printed 
itinerary.  Address  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor,  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Don’t  delay  or 
3’ou  will  surely  be  disappointed.  Reser¬ 
vations  are  being  received  daily. 

—  A. A.  — 

IJM-M-M!  GOOD! 

platter  of  steaming  hot,  crisp  cod¬ 
fish  cakes  is  wonderfully  satisfy¬ 
ing  to  winter  appetites.  Time  was 
when- getting  the  salt  cod  freshened  and 
flaked '  took  time  and  planning  ahead, 
but  now  the  packers  bring  the  fish  to 
market  in  varying  stages  of  prepared¬ 
ness. 

Some  of  it  requires  only  a  few  min¬ 


utes’  soaking  before  adding  it  to  the 
mashed  potatoes,  while  the  greatest 
time-saver  of  all  is  the  ready-prepared 
mixture  of  codfish  and  potatoes  in  cans. 
This  you  can  shape  into  cakes  or  balls 
and  fry  in  a  jiffy. 

If  you  are  making  your  own  mixture, 
read  instructions  carefully  on  the  fish 


There  is  nothing  better  for  a  farm  supper 
on  a  chilly  Friday  night  than  a  platterful 
of  steaming  hot  codfish  cakes  browned  to 
a  torn.  — Photo  courtesy  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries 

package  to  see  how  much,  if  any,  soak¬ 
ing  is  required.  The  following  is  a  good 
standard  recipe  for 

CODFISH  CAKES 

I  cup  flaked  eooked  cod  I  tablespoon  butter,  melted 
I 'A  eups  mashed  potatoes  Vt  teaspoon  salt 
(  egg,  beaten  '/s  teaspoon  pepper 

'/2  teaspoon  onion  juice  (optional) 

Mix  ingredients  and  beat  until 
smooth  and  fluffy.  Shape  into  balls  or 
cakes.  Saute  or  fry  in  deep  hot  fat 
(375  degrees  F. )  until  browned.  Drain 
on  absorbent  paper  and  serve  hot  with 
tomato  sauce  or  sliced  lemon.  Serves 
four. 
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>  Farm  Animal  Behavior  Contesf  Ends 


Four  dogs,  a  cat,  a  small  flock  of 
hens  and  a  rooster,  and  a  variety 
of  farm  animals  were  the  subjects  of 
winning  entries  in  the  last  lap  (Class 
A)  of  our  popular  Farm  Animal  Be¬ 
havior  Contest  which  began  last  Jan¬ 
uary.  Class  B  and  Class  C  winners 
were  reported  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  on  June  4. 

Class  A  contestants  were  required  to 
keep  a  notebook  for  6  months  in  which 
^  they  reported  the  day-to-day  behavior 
of  a  pet  or  farm  animal.  The  purpose 
of  this  interesting  and  educational  con¬ 
test  was  to  obtain  accurate  observa¬ 
tions  and  reports  on  behavior  of  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  use  of  Professor  H.  S. 


ed  to  Mrs.  D.  H.  Tarte  of  Pownal,  Ver¬ 
mont,  for  her  very  interesting  day-to- 
day  account  of  the  behavior  of  their 
small  flock  of  hens  and  rooster.  Mrs, 
Henry  Zimmer  of  Plessis,  N.  Y.,  won 
third  prize  of  $5  for  her  fine  study  of 
her  pet  dog,  Lilyfur.  The  following 
were  awarded  Honorable  Mention; 

Mrs.  Henry  Curtis,  Waterbury,  Ver¬ 
mont  (story  of  Spike,  their  pet  cat) ; 
Miss  Florence  I.  Curtis,  Newport, 
Maine  (Bobby,  their  first  dog) ;  Mrs. 
M.  W.  Berry,  LaFayette,  N.  Y.  (num¬ 
erous  farm  animals) ;  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Kilmer,  Loon  Lake,  N.  Y->  (their  dog. 
Sport). 

We  wish  we  had  space .  to  print  the 


Laddie,  part  collie  and 
part  setter,  who  when 
young  suffered  from  a 
conflict  between  his  two 
natures.  It  was  hard  to 
train  him  to  drive  the 
cows,  for  if  a  bird  flew 
overhead  he  was  off  like 
a  flash  after  it.  But  final¬ 
ly  the  collie  won  out  and 
he  learned  to  stick  to  the 
cows.  For  her  valuable 
day-to-day  account  of 
Laddie's  behavior  over  a 
period  of  six  months.  Miss 
Susan  Brown  of  Walden, 
N.  Y.,  won  first  prize  of  $25.00  in  Class  A  of  the  Farm  Animal  Behavior  Contest. 


Liddell,  Cornell  University  scientist 
and  director  of  Cornell’s  Animal  Be¬ 
havior  Farm.  Professor  Liddell  felt 
that  rural  people,  with  their  intimate 
acquaintance  with  animals,  could  help 
by  giving  him  the  benefit  of  their  day- 
to-day  observations. 

Miss  Susan  L.  Brown  of  Walden,  N. 
Y.,  won  first  prize  of  $25.00  for  her 
excellent  study  of  Laddie,  their  farm 
dog.  Second  prize  of  $10.00  was  award- 


fascinating  material  sent  us  by  these 
winners  and  some  of  the  other  contest¬ 
ants.  All  of  it'  will  be  put  to  scientific 
use  by  Professor  Liddell.  In  almost 
every  case,  the  contestants  wrote  at 
the  end  of  their  journals  how  mirch 
they  had  enjoyed  observing  and  re¬ 
cording  animal  behavior  for  the  con¬ 
test,  and  said  that  they  would  miss  do¬ 
ing  it  now  that  the  contest  had  come 
to  an  end. 


going  at  rabbits  and  then  he  will  never 
be  home  when  you  want  him.  Don’t 
tease  your  Collie  Shepherd  dog  when 
young,  for  this  breed  of  dogs  may 
easily  be  taught  to  bite. 

Don’t  throw  things  at  your  dog  or 
you  will  soon  have  him  so  he  will  be 
afraid  when  you  motion  for  him  to  go 
around  the  stock.  Don’t  b’eat  or  kick 
him.  Scolding  him  will  be  all  the  pun¬ 
ishment  needed.  Always  make  up  with 
your  dog  after  punishing  him. 

Don’t  allow  him  to  chase  stock  un¬ 
necessarily  or  let  him  bark  at  animals, 
as  that  teaches  a  dog  to  go  at  the 
heads  of  the  cattle.  If  he  cannot  get 
an  animal  he  is  after,  go  and  help  him. 
If  you  cannot  go  right  then,  call  him 
away  and  make  him  stay  away  until 
you  can  help  him.  Until  your  dog  is 
well  broken,  do  not  allow  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  drive  any  animal  that  will 
fight  him.  Avoid  getting  him  in  close 
quarters  until  he  is  accustomed  to 
stock,  or  he  may  be  injured  or  become 
afraid  of  stock. 

Don’t  lie  to  your  dog  and  he  will 
be  faithful  to  you.  Always  use  the 
same  command  for  the  same  thing  you 
wish  him  to  do. 

—  A.A.  — 

GET  THE  ALARM  CLOCK 
HABIT 

Get  the  alarm  clock  habit  if  you 
would  save  yourself  steps  and 
worry.  I  really  couldn’t  keep  house 
without  my  Big  Ben;  I  depend  on  it  for 
so  many  things.  I  set  it  to  time  the 
cake  coming  out  of  the  oven  and  go  on 
about  my  other  work.  I  return  to  look 
at  the  cake  when  the  alarm  rings.  I  do 
the  same  for  breads. 

Many  times  when  I  can  spare  just 
an  hour  or  so  to  work  in  the  yard  or 
garden  I  set  the  alarm  to  call  me  in¬ 
doors  when  the  allotted  time  is  up. 
When  working  outside  I  set  it  on  the 
sill  of  the  window  nearest  the  spot 


DICKIES  do  so  much  to  vary  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  suits.  Here  are  two  designs  that 
anyone  can  make — one  with  a  simple 
tailored  collar,  the  other  with  a  flower 
petal-like  trimming  at  the  neck.  Send  3 
cents  for  instruction  sheet  to  Embroidery 
Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


where  I  shall  be  working,  so  that  I  can 
hear  it. 

Set  it  to  call  the  child.^eu  in  from 
play  in  time  to  wash  up  for  supper. 
Or  when  little  friends  come  home  with 
the  children  from  school  and  can  play 
only  an  hour,  let  the  alarm  clock  re¬ 
mind  them  when  their  time  is  up.  Chil¬ 
dren  love  this  way  of  being  notified 
and  it  will  save  needless  clock-watch¬ 
ing  for  them.— B.C7. 

—  A. A.  — 

Dry  beans  have  more  calories  than 
any  other  vegetable.  Next  highest  are 
green  lima  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  corn, 
and  green  peas. 


THAIIVIAG  A  COW  HOG 

(Continued  from.  Page  3) 

that,  depending  on  what  I  want.  If  you 
say  “sic”  or  anything  that  is  apt  to 
excite  your  dog,  he  may  get  in  a  hurry 
and  run  to  the  heads  of  the  cattle,  or 
jump  and  grab  them  by  the  tails,  which 
is  a  very  bad  habit.  If  he  starts  any 
of  these  things,  call  him  back  and  cor¬ 
rect  him.  When  he  does  things  right, 
always  I’eward  him  by  petting  him  and 
giving  him  a  kind  word. 

*  Do  not  drive  horses  with  a  dog  until 
he  is  well  broken  on  cattle,  for  horses 
will  run  at  the  bark  of  a  dog.  The  dog 
will  chase  them  and  form  a  bad  habit 
for  driving  cattle. 

To  train  a  dog  to  go  alone  after 


stock,  you  should  let  him  go  a  little 
further  alone  each  day,  and  soon  all 
you  will  have  to  say  is,  “Shep,  get  the 
cows.”  Positively  do  not  stand  out 
where  the  dog  can  see  you  and  keep 
yelling  to  him.  If  you  do  this,  he  will 
stop  every  little  bit  and  wait  for  furth¬ 
er  orders.  Just  tell  him  what  to  do,  and 
then  you  go  do  something  else.  If  he 
comes  back  without  the’  stock,  just 
keep  sending  him  until  he  gets  them. 
You  may  have  to  go  part  way  with 
him  a  few  times,  and  this  may  be 
found  necessary  sometimes  even  after 
a  dog  has  been  working  alone,  because 
dogs,  like  humans,  have  their  off  spells. 

Don’t  let  your  dog  fight.  Don’t  let 
him  chase  cats,  as  that  will  get  him 


'T'  HERE’S  nothin’  beats  a  winter  day 
^  when  new  snow  everywhere  does 
lay  so  rabbit  tracks  ain’t  hard  to  see, 
that’s  when  I  like  to  hunt,  by  gee.  As 
soon’s  Mirandy’s  done  the  chores,  I 
bundle  up  and  head  outdoors;  it’s  fun 
to  tramp  around  the  farm  with  shot¬ 
gun  tucked  beneath  my  arm.  The  air’s 
so  fresh  and  clean  and  cold  that  I  quit 
feelin’  quite  so  old;  the  blood  starts 
runnin’  through  my  veins  and  I  for¬ 
get  ’most  all  my  pains.  But  best  of  all, 
it’s  peaceful  there,  without  a  sound 
upon  the  air;  my  wife  may  yell  but 
I  can’t  hear  ’cause  there’s  a  muffler 
’round  each  ear. 

It’s  even  fun  to  go  back  home  when 
I  have  no  place  else  to  roam;  it  feels 
so  good  to  soak  up  heat  in  frosted  nose 
and  chillblained  feet.  I  don’t  mind 
bearin’  my  wife  scold  that  I  will  catch 
my  death  of  cold,  so  long  as  she  has 
coffee  hot  and  punkin  pie  that  hits 
the  spot.  When  I  have  been  outside 
that  way,  she’ll  let  me  sleep  for  half  the 
day;  and  if  she  interrupts  my  snores  to  say  it’s  time  to  do  the  chores,  I  can 
begin  to  cough  and  sneeze  and  wrap  a  blanket  ’round  my  knees,  pretendin’ 
that  her  fears  came  true  and  I  have  got  a  case  of  flu. 
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BIZ 

By  C  A.  STEPHENS 


SYNOPSIS 

In  Chapter  I  of  this  suspense-packed 
Stephens’  story  taken  from  the  pages  of 
the  Youth’s  Companion,  eighteen-year-old 
Jesse'  Garland,  at  odds  with  his  step¬ 
father,  seeks  his  fortune  in  the  West. 
An  encounter  with  a  stranger  in  Seattle 
results  in  his  agreeing  to  guard  a  flock 
of  sheep  “up  the  Skagit  River.’’  Several 
days  later,  he  finds  himself  alone,  except 
for  his  pony  and  two  fine,  intelligent 
sheep  dogs,  on  a  vast  range  with  the 
largest  flock  of  sheep  he  has  ever  seen. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week,  Jesse 
is  terrified  by  a  night-time  attack  by 
three  large  wild  animals.  His  only  weapon 
is  a  small  revolver. 


CHAPTER  II 

JESSE  listened  a  moment,  in  great 
alarm,  to  the  sound  which  the  animal 
made  just  outside  his  door.  Then  he 
took  his  little  revolvef  and  snapped 
it  through  the  chink  in  the  door.  He 
thought  that  he  might  thus  scare  the 
creature.  But  the  imperfect  weapon, 
provided  only  with  rim-fire  cartridges, 
failed  to  go  off. 

He  had  scarcely  cocked  it  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  trial  when  he  heard  a  crash  of 
poles  at  his  pony  shed,  followed  by 
terrific  growls  and  a  wild  cry  of  fright 
or  pain  from  the  horse.  The  dogs 
whined  and  barked. 

Again  Jesse  peeped  out  at  the  chink 
and  saw  in  the  gloom  that  the  grizzlies 
— if  grizzlies  they  were — had  broken 
into  the  shed  and  attacked  his  pony. 
The  loose  pole  structure  had  been  half 
demolished  in  the  struggle;  and  the 
ferocious  roars  and  growls  of  the  now 
excited  animals  made  Jesse  quite  sure 
that  they  were  grizzly  bears. 

He  snapped  his  revolver  again.  This 
time  it  went  off,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  bears  in  the 
slightest  degree.  By  this  time  they  had 
pulled  down  and  throttled  the  pony. 

The  dogs  would  have  rushed  forth, 
and  no  doubt  have  attacked  the  bears; 
but  Jesse,  though  much  frightened,  was 
cool  enough  to  know  that  to  let  them 
out  would  very  likely  mean  to  lose 
his  only  means  of  managing  the  flock. 

He  fired  off  the  little  revolver  three 
or  four  times;  but  the  bears,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  shots,  dragged  the 
body  of  the  pony  down  toward  the 
river. 

He  kept  his  door  propped  and 
watched  anxiously,  fearing  that  they 
might  return  for  him  or  the  dogs.  He 
resolved,  as  soon  as  morning  came  to 
let  out  the  sheep  and  then  set  off  down 
the  river  at  his  best  pace.  He  had  no 
taste  for  a  life  in  the  midst  of  savage 
beasts.  Toward  morning  his  intention  to 
decamp  was  strengthened  by  the  sound 
of  mountain  lions  crying  in  the  woods 
again. 

But  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  Jesse’s 
courage  revived  a  little.  He  dared  not 
go  down  to  the  border  of  the  woods  at 
the  river,  where  the  bears  had  dragged 
the  horse,  lest  they  might  be  lingering 
near;  but  he  ventured  forth,  firing  his 
revolver  at  intervals,  and  opened  the 
corral  gate. 

He  thought,  too,  of  his  promise  not 
to  leave  the  flock.  But  he  was  in 
great  fear  that  the  bears  or  the  leones 
would  make  an  end  of  him.  He  resolved, 


for  his  own  safety,  to  move  into  the 
sheep  corral.  He  doubted  if  the  wires 
would  keep  out  grizzlies,  but  the  leones 
had  not  broken  in  as  yet;  and  he  felt 
that  the  wire  fence  would  be,  at  least, 
a  little  protection.  He  carried  the  shed 
poles  and  a  part  of  the  shack  poles  in¬ 
side  the  wire  fence  of  the  corral,  and 
built  a  little  shack  within  it.  He  also 
put  his  supplies  in  the  corral. 

Then,  remembering  that  he  had  not 
fastened  very  securely  the  door  of  the 
shack  at  the  first  corral,  he  went  back 
to  attend  to  it.  There  he  found  that 
some  animal  had  entered  during  the 
night,  and  made  an  effort  to  open  the 
cans  of  meat  and  soup  with  its  teeth. 

Manifestly  the  surrounding  forests 
abounded  in  wild  beasts.  What  should 
he  do  with  them,  practically  unarmed 
as  he  was? 

He  missed  his  pony  badly  in  getting 
the  sheep  back  to  the  corral  that  after¬ 
noon.  It  took  him  more  than  two  hours 
to  get  the  straying  bands  all  inclosed. 
Without  Jack  and  Jim  he  could  not 
have  succeeded.  He  passed  the  night 
at  his  new  shack  inside  the  wire  fence, 
and  was  not  molested,  although  toward 
midnight  he  heard  the  bears  growling 
down  near  the  river. 

The  next  night  a  lion  came  out  of 
the  woods  across  the  fork,  wailing  dis¬ 
mally  as  he  approached  the  corral.  It 
walked  slowly  around  the  fence,  the 
sheep  drawing  away  from  it  on  all  sides 
as  it  moved  along.  Jesse  kept  the  dogs 
behind  him  in  the  shack;  and  when  the 
creature  had  come  along  near  the 
shanty  which  he  had  erected  just  in¬ 
side  the  gate,  he  discharged  his  revol¬ 
ver  at  it  from  the  door.  With  a  hoarse 
snarl  the  beast  sprang  away,  and  for 
some  time  he  heard  nothing  of  it.  After 
awhile  it  returned,  as  he  knew  from  the 
timid  movements  of  the  sheep;  but  it 
did  not  break  in. 

Night  after  night,  experiences  of  this 
sort  were  repeated.  Late  one  night  he 
was  waked  by  a  great  rattling,  and 
by  the  moonlight  saw  a  bear  clawing 
the  wires. 

The  beast  made  a  prolonged  effort  to 
get  in,  but  retired,  growling,  after  a 
time,  and  sitting  down  a  little  way  off, 
licked  its  scratches. 

Jesse  wondered  why  the  lions  did  not 
leap  over  the  wire  fence  into  the  cor¬ 
rals;  but  thus  far  none  of  them  had 
done  so,  perhaps  from  the  fear  such 
creatures  feel  of  getting  into  a  snare. 
But  on  the  second  night  after  he  had 
shifted  the  flock  to  the  third  corral, 
and  erected  his  shack  inside  it,  he  had 
an  experience  of  this  sort. 

Wearied  with  running  several  miles 
on  foot  to  head  off  straying  sheep,  he 
soon  fell  sound  asleep  within  the  little 
shanty.  Suddenly  he  was  waked  by  the 
noise  of  the  sheep  rushing  past  the 
cabin. 

Jack  and  Jim  were  barking,  and  had 
run  out  of  the  shanty;  Jesse  ran  out, 
too,  although  as  yet  he  was  but  half 
awake. 

He  was  able  to  get  no  farther  than 
the  door,  for  the  flock  had  crowded  in  a 
dense  mass  between  the  shack  and  the 
wire  fence.  The  moon  shone  over  the 
mountain-tops  so  that  it  was  bright  as 
day;  and  out  in  the  rear  of  the  shack 
Jesse  could  hear  a  great  commotion. 
Jack  barking  and  the  sheep  bleating. 

He  forced  his  way  out  through  the 


throng.  Jim  kept  close  to  him,  leaping 
over  the  backs  of  sheep.  Presently  he 
discerned  the  cause  of  the  tumult. 

A  long,  dark-colored  animal,  crouch¬ 
ing  low  and  lashing  its  sides  with  its 
tail,  was  inside  the  corral,  stealing 
upon  the  rear  of  the  flock.  Even  as 
Jesse  caught  sight  of  it,  the  beast 
darted  forward,  and  with  a  bound 
sprang  among  the  sheep. 

Jack  had  got  through  the  flock  and 
dashed  at  the  invader,  barking  fiercely. 
Then  came  a  rush  of  the  frightened 
flock  from  that  side;  they  leaped  up¬ 
ward,  tumbling  headlong  over  each 
others’  backs.  Jesse  tried  to  stem  the 
tide  and  get  back  to  his  shack  door 
to  get  his  pistol,  but  was  knocked  off 
his  feet. 

It  seemed  to  him  then  that  more  than 
five  hundred  sheep  jumped  over  him. 
Before  he  could  gain  his  legs  one  after 
another  knocked  him  down  again. 

Above  th-e  hubbub  he  heard  Jack  yell 
as  if  injured.  Jim,  like  himself,  had 
been  overborne  in  the  mass  of  sheep. 
At  last  the  greater  part  of  the  flock 
rushed  past;  and,  half-smothered,  Jesse 
regained  his  feet. 

The  dust  was  so  dense  he  could 
scarcelj^  see  or  breathe;  but  he  caught 
sight  of  the  lion  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
distant,  in  the  act  of  throttling  a  sheep. 
Jack  was  limping  toward  him,  whining. 
He  could  hear  the  lion  growl  eagerly 
as  it  held  the  sheep  fast;  then  it  lifted 
the  animal  and  ran  along  the  fence,  as 
if  seeking  a  way  out  with  its  prey. 

Jesse  got  his  pistol,  and  standing  at 
the  corner  of  the  shanty,  fired  it  at  the 
lion.  The  animal  stopped  short,  growl¬ 
ing  and  lashing  itself,  but  did  not  re¬ 
treat  or  leave  the  sheep. 

Jesse  decided  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  shoot  again  and,  much  alarmed, 
went  to  the  shelter  of  the  little  cabin, 
calling  in  the  dogs.  Jack  was  bleeding 
and  badly  hurt. 


CHRISTMAS 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 


As  men  look  bock,  and  sigh,  remembering 

Lost  childhoods  and  the  days  that  are  no 
more. 

So  now  they  speak  of  Christmas  as  they 
bring 

Green  wreaths  and  holly  for  a  welcoming 
door. 

As  men  recall  peace  while  yet  bearing 
arms. 

So  in  their  hearts  they  cherish  still  the 
dream 

Of  that  first  Christmas,  when  the  sky  was 
warm 

With  golden  light  and  one  star's  ageless 
gleam. 

As  men  stood  quiet  on  that  distant  night, 

Hearing  a  song  whose  music  never  dies. 

So  in  their  hearts  they  set  oglow  the  light 

That  flickers  still  in  hopeful,  believing 
eyes. 

And  draws  each  one  step  nearer  at  a  time 

When  all  walk  softly  to  a  gentle  chime. 


The  lion,  which  was  a  very  large  one, 
turned,  holding  the  sheep  in  its  mouth, 
and  coursed  along  the  wires  toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  corral.  Meantime  the 
whole  flock  came  crowding  back 
around  the  cabin  again. 

Jesse  kept  himself  concealed  and 
watched  for  several  hours,  while  the 
lion  ate  its  fill  of  mutton.  A  little  be¬ 
fore  daybreak  a  fog  arose  and  obscured 
the  moonlight,  so  that  he  could  no 
longer  discern  objects.  The  sheep 
moved*  tumultuously  at  times;  but  the 
lion  had  disappeared  when  it  grew 
light,  having  eaten  a  part  of  the  sheep. 

Probably  it  had  leaped  out  as  it  had 
leaped  in. 

As  Jesse  let  the  flock  out  to  feed,  he 
discovered  that  one  other  sheep  had 
broken  a  leg,  and  that  two  more  had 
been  trampled  to  death.  This  foray  dis¬ 
turbed  him  almost  as  greatly  as  the 
slaughter  of  his  pony.  If  the  lions  be¬ 
gan  to  jump  the  wire  fence,  he  saw 
nothing  but  disaster  and  danger  ahead. 
Jack,  too,  was  so  badly  torn  that  he 
was  unable  to  go  out  on  the  range. 

With  only  Jim  to  help  him,  the  young 
shepherd  had  to  run  from  one  side  of 
the  range  to  the  other  nearly  all  day. 
Four  sheep  crossed  the  fork  and  were 
lo.st  in  a  ravine.  He  dared  not  leave 
the  main  flock  to  pursue  them,  and  he 
reflected  uneasily  that  their  bodies 
would  attract  still  more  wild  animals 
to  the  range. 

By  the  time  he  had  inclosed  the  flock 
at  sunset  he  was  on  the  point  of  drop¬ 
ping  from  sheer  fatigue,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  he  had  run  forty  miles. 

When  Jack  had  recovered  a  little, 
Jesse  drove  the  whole  flock  to  the  first 
corral,  seven  miles  distant,  in  the  hope 
of  leaving  this  particularly  bold  panther 
behind.  For  more  than  a  week  he  was 
not  troubled,  although  he  heard  lions 
every  evening.  Then  his  old  enemy 
leaped  the  fence  again,  and  another 
stampede  followed. 

Jesse  made  a  mark  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  for  each  day,  and  counted  the 
marks  often.  “If  only  I  can  live  till 
they  send  a  man  up  here,’’  he  thought, 
’Til  leave  this  place  without  delay.” 

He  had  made  his  sixty-ninth  day- 
mark  when,  as  he  was  heading  the 
sheep  for  the  corral  toward  sunset  of 
that  afternoon,  a  man  on  horseback, 
leading  a  pack-pony,  came  in  sight  at 
the  ford.  At  last  he  was  relieved! 

The  man  was  a  raw  young  German, 
who  had  experienced  nearly  as  much 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  range  as 
Jesse  himself  had  encountered. 

In  reality,  this  was  the  turning  point 
in  Jesse’s  career,  the  real  test  of  his 
character. 

Many  young  men  who  go  to  the  far 
West,  finding  the  conditions  of  life 
hard,  become  disheartened  and  home¬ 
sick  and  go  home  again,  often  requir¬ 
ing  assistance  from  their  relatives  to 
enable  them  to  return.  Others  stick  to 
whatever  they  undertake,  and  often 
succeed  brilliantly. 

Jesse  had  thought  that  he  should 
leave  the  sheep  range  on  the  Skagit 
the  moment  he  was  relieved,  and  felt 
a  very  strong  inclination  to  take  his 
wages  for  the  ten  weeks  and  buy  a 
ticket  home. 

But  now  that  valuable  something 
which  is  termed  “grit,”  and  which 
Western  people  call  “sand,”  rose  in 
him.  He  set  his  teeth  hard.  He  had 
writing  materials  in  his  valise,  which 
his  mother  had  given  him,  bidding  him 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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National  Farm  Loan  Association  directors  and  officers  from  western  New  York 
as  they  boarded  their  special  car  at  Buffalo  for  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  to  attend 
the  recent  annual  District  Directors'  meeting. 

Farm  Credit  Conferences 


CORN  YIELD  TESTS 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  New  York 
State  Seed  Growers,  Professor  Roy 
Wiggans  of  Cornell  reported  on  the 
results  of  some  yield  trials  using  hyb¬ 
rid  corn  varieties  of  different  maturi¬ 
ties.  These  trials  were  made  last  sum¬ 
mer  in  a  season  which  was  more  than 
normally  favorable  to  late  varieties. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  digestible 
nutrients  there  was  relatively  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  yields  of  early  and  late 
varieties. 


mittee  members  and  alternates  were 
elected.  Activities  of  the  past  year  were 
reviewed  and  agricultural  conditions 
discussed. 

—  A.A.  — 

A  MOVIE  ADOLT  APPLES 

A  20-minute  sound  and  color  picture 
on  raising  and  using  New  York  State 
apples  is  available  from  Porter  N. 
Streeter,  supervisor  of  the  film  library, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Albany  7, 
New  York.  The  title  of  the  movie  is 
APPLELAND  and  is  described  as  ap¬ 
propriate  for  audiences  of  all  kinds. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  it  be 
shown  to  audiences  of  at  least  50  per¬ 
sons  and  that  it  be  returned  promptly 
at  the  expense  of  the  user. 

—  A.A.  — 


During  the  last  half  of  November 
and  the  first  week  in  December, 
eight  two-day  conferences  were  held 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  for  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  cooperative  national  farm 
loan  associations. 

Officers  and  directors  from  New 
Jersey  met  at  Springfield  November  14 
and  15,  and  those  from  western  New 
York  on  November  15  and  16. 

Similar  groups  from  other  areas  met 


at  Springfield  as  follows ;  Hudson 
Valley  and  Long  Island,  November  16 
and  17;  Massachusetts,  November  28 
and  29;  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
November  29  and  30;  central  and  north¬ 
ern  New  York,  November  30  and  De¬ 
cember  1.  On  December  5  and  6  men 
from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  met 
at  Montpelier,  and  those  from  Maine 
met  at  Bangor  on  December  7  and  8. 

At  these  meetings  new  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  Advisory  Corn- 


One  conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Wig¬ 
gans  is  worth  emphasizing,  namely, 
that  in  such  tests  the  early  varieties 
have  been  penalized  when  planting 
them  at  the  same  rate  as  the  later 
varieties.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wig¬ 
gans,  recent  tests  showed  definitely 
that  if  the  best  rate  of  planting  for  late 
varieties  is  1  kernel  every  foot  in  rows 
3  feet  apart,  then  the  best  rate  for 
early  varieties  is  at  least  1  plant  every 
9  inches. 


BIZ 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
write  often,  and  he  now  wrote  two 
letters. 

One  was  to  his  mother.  It  was  not  a 
letter  recounting  the  dangers  and  the 
hardships  which  he  had  endured,  al¬ 
though  it  cost  him  an  effort  not  to 
speak  of  them  for  he  naturally  craved 
a  little  sympathy.  He  merely  wrote: 

“Dear  Mother — I  am  sorry  I  could 
not  write  you  sooner;  but  the  place 
where  I  work,  herding  sheep,  is  a  long 
way  from  a  post  office.  I  am  well,  and 
I  earn  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  board. 
If  things  go  right,  I  think  I  shall  stick 
to  this  job  till  I  get  money  enough  to 
go  into  business  for  myself. — Jesse.” 

The  other  letter  was  to  his  employ-, 
ers,  to  whom  he  had  detertnined  to  give 
a  piece  of  his  mind. 

The  letter  ran : 

“Gentlemen:  This  was  a  nice  place 
that  you  sent  me  to,  and  got  me  to 
promise  I  wouldn’t  leave.  Your  range 
here  is  swarming  with  mountain  lions 
and  grizzlies. 

“You  told  me  I  should  find  a  gun 
here;  but  I  didn’t.  I  have  nothing  to 
defend  myself  or  the  flock  with.  The 
grizzlies  took  my  pony  right  out  of 
the  shack  and  the  lions  have  got  to 
jumping  the  corral  fences. 

“I’ve  lost  twenty- three  sheep  and 
you  may  think  yourselves  well  off  that 
it  isn’t  ten  times  as  many.  There  have 
been  plenty  of  nights  here  when  I 
didn’t  expect  to  see  daylight  again. 

“If  you  think  I  am  going  to  stay  up 
here  and  fight  lions  and  bears  with  my 
bare  hands,  and  run  forty  miles  afoot 
every  day,  you  are  mistaken.  I  want 
you  to  send  me  up  a  good  riding  pony 
and  a  good  gun,  with  plenty  of  car¬ 
tridges  and  some  poison. 

“If  I  don’t  get  them  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  days,  I  hereby  give  you 
notice  that  I’m  going  out,  and  your 
sheep  may  take  care  of  themselves. 

Jesse  Garland” 

He  sent  these  missives  out  by  the 


German  next  morning. 

When  Mr.  Littlehale  read  Jesse’s  re¬ 
port,  he  laughed  outright,  and  slapped 
his  fist  down  with  emphasis. 

“That’s  ‘biz!’  ’’  he  exclaimed.  “Straight 
‘biz.’  I  took  that  boy’s  measure  to 
a  T!” 

“That  rascally  ‘Greaser’  must  have 
stolen  the  gun,’’  he  said  to  his  partner. 
“What  a  time  of  it  that  boy  has  had! 
It  was  too  bad.  But  he’s  evidently  the 
right  sort.  What  he  says  has  the  true 
ring  to  it.  Gun!  He  shall  have  two 
guns,  and  we’ll  send  him  another  pony 
tomorrow.” 

Just  at  nightfall,  the  third  day  after, 
Jesse  saw  the  German  coming  back. 
This  time  he  was  leading  a  riding  pony, 
and  had  two  leather  cases  strapped  to 
his  saddle. 

“Dot  VOS  two  goons,  meester,”  he 
said,  “und  somedings  in  dot  box  vot 
der  boss  dell  me  I  no  eat — dot  vot  you 
call  bizen!  Und  dot  boss  he  say  you 
VOS  one  brick,  und  you  shall  shoot  dem 
vildt  animals  like  plazes!” 

They  had  sent  up  a  Winchester  and 
a  heavy  double-barreled  shotgun.  Jesse 


felt  his  spirits  rise,  as  he  handled  the 
new  weapons. 

“Now,  I’ll  see  if  I  cannot  have  better 
order  on  the  Skagit,”  he  muttered  to 
himself.  “There  are  going  to  be  some 
dead  lions  around  here  if  I  can  shoot 
straight.” 

He  began  to  practise  at  a  target 
with  the  carbine  next  day,  and  two 
nights  afterward  he  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  sending  a  ball  through  the 
sides  of  the  big  mountain  lion  which 
had  terrorized  the  range  for  two 
months. 

“No  more  blackmail  in  mutton  for 
you,  old  fellow!”  exclaimed  Jesse.  “I’ve 
fed  you  a  long  time,  and  your  skin 
ought  to  be  in  good  condition!” 

With  a  good  pony  to  ride,  Jesse  was 
no  longer  exhausted  by  night  by  hard 
running.  He  was  able  to  watch  more 
leisurely;  and  his  carbine  often  spoke 
out,  loud  and  sharp,  from  behind  the 
wires  of  the  corral. 

During  the  month  of  September  he 
shot  four  lions,  and  in  October  killed 
a  silvertip  bear. 

When  the  man  with  supplies  came  up 
again,  he  sent  out  six  lion  skins  and 
a  bear  skin  to  Littlehale  &  Co.,  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  guns  had  been  much 
needed  at  the  range. 

As  he  grew  accustomed  to  managing 
the  flock  and  acquired  experience,  Jesse 
came  to  like  the  work  far  better.  He 
presently  ceased  to  be  lonely.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  proprietors  made 
him  a  considerable  present,  in  addition 
to  his  .wages.  They  could  well  afford  to 
do  so,  for  he  had  done  the  work  of 
two  ordinary  shepherds. 

When  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
flock  twenty  months,  he  was  allowed 
four  weeks’  vacation,  and  went  home 
on  a  brief  visit  to  his  mother  and 
other  relatives  in  the  East.  It  was  then 
that  he  told  his  story. 

It  was  his  intention,  he  said,  to  con¬ 
tinue  “shepherding”  for  two  years 
more,  when  he  hoped  to  have  saved 
enough  money  to  buy  a  flock  of  sheep 
for  himself.  The  End. 


FREEZER 


,  .  .  and  you’ll  cover  more  than 
one  resolution  ...  to  serve  better 
meals,  cut  food  costs,  and  spend 
less  time  shopping  for  and  plan¬ 
ning  meals.  Steinhorst  is  the  old¬ 
est  name,  with  the  newest  models 
of  lowest  cost  freezers! 


The  Oldest  Name  in  Freezers 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers. 

NAME _ 

STREET  OR  R.  F.  D _ 

P.  O _ 

AA-12.2-49 


TO  STAY 

Hotel  Syracuse  is  famous  for 
friendly,  individual  service— 
for  comfortable,  homey 
rooms  —  for  excellent, 
healthful  food.  When  next 
you  visit  Syracuse  —  enjoy 
the  friendly  atmosphere  of 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Bom  mm 

SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 


DRAINS  CELLARS,  CISTERNS 
WASH  TRAYS,  PONDS,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1.001  year  ’round 
uses — house,  Karden,  farm.'  1800  GPU, 
30'  high.  Uses  Vs  to  %  HP  motor 
Does  not  clog! 

Postpaid  if  Gasli  vvitii  Order 
West  of  Mississippi  add  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Sfi  SQ 

Belle  Mead  2,  New  Jersey.  ^ 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


350  Cuts  Per  Minute* 

mu  meTn  down,  saws  them  dd.  one  man  op€ 

Xnoasands  in  ase,  stiff  heavy  Hado,  bofU  to  last  a  lifetime, 
ty  <^Qtch  control,  ases  power  tako-off  of  any  tractor.  Low 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  2-931  Forest  Ave.,  Ottawa, 


that  you  saw,  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer. 
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4'  Dug  road  tested  as  trench  silo. 


Kernels^ 

• 

Screenings 
ci*tc^  Chaff 

Br/  II.  E.  BABEOEK 


^  Close-up  of  trench  silo. 


'J'  Silage  bunk  mounted  on  wagon. 


^  Loose  cattle  eating  silage  in  paved  sun  yard. 

'f  Tractor  scraper  for  paved  areas. 


Loose  cows  resting  in 
'f'  unpaved  bedroom. 


A 

Picture  Keport  of 
Some  of  the 
farm  practices 
tried  out  at 
Suiiuyjijahles 
duriiifi;  the 
summer  of  1949. 
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Elevated  tandem  milking  stalls. 


lAOO  miles  of  rivers 


1,000  miles  of  mountains 


Roundup  on  the  Range 


. . . 

of  coming  attractions... 
when  you  go  West-via 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC 

We  can’t  begin  to  show  you  the  western 
wonderland  you’ll  see  when  you  travel 
N.P.  Towering  peaks  of  the  Cascades 
and  Montana  Rockies  .  .  .  fertile 
farmlands  .  .  .  great  seaports.  And 
you’ll  go  in  supreme  comfort  aboard 
the  streamlined  North  Coast  Limited. 


KNOW  HIM? 


He’s  Verne  BeDell,  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  travel  counsellor 
who  has  helped  many  Agri¬ 
culturist  readers  have  the 
trip  of  their  lives.  Write 
him  now  for  information 
about  western  trips.  Ad¬ 
dress  V.  L.  BeDell,  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railway,  Room 
534,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 

Main  Street 
of  the  Northwest 


^  Milk  piped  direct  from  cows  to  milk  cans. 


'1'  Tractor-pull  irrigation  will  be  used  extensively  in  the  summer  of  1950. 


This  Christmas  Send 

•AMHaCAM 

AOKICULTORIOT 

48  ISSUES  FOR  $1.00 

■ - o - 


FRIEND'S  NAME 

STREET  OR  R.  D. 

P.  O. 

MY  NAME 

Fill  in  and  mail  to  AMEKICAN  AGIIICUETLKIST,  I’oiigliUrcpsic, 
N.  Y.  Wc  will  send  Christmas  Card  telling  them  you  made  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Present. 
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Past 


Our  Help  in  Ages 
Our  Hope  for  Years  to  Come'' 


.vVVwvji 


jALmerica  was  opened  by  men  with  God  upon  their  minds.  Their 
vision  was  prophetic,  their  passion  was  freedom.  To  our  fore¬ 
fathers  America  was  promises — promises  faithfully  kept  in  the 
land’s  lush  prairies,  its  fish-filled  streams,  its  rolling  country  rich 
with  wood  and  mineral.  America  was  man’s  new-found  land  of 
opportunity  .  .  . 

New  Americans  flocked  in  from  the  nations  of  the  world.  Flee¬ 
ing  religious,  economic  and  political  problems,  escaping  famine 
and  despair,  seeking  freedom  and  opportunity,  they  came  from 
the  old  countries  to  the  new — from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Wales — from  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway — from 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  Poland — they  came  in  their  millions  from 
these  and  many  other  countries.  And  they  came  to  work  in  their 
own  land,  and  to  pray  in  their  own  churches.  The  land  opened  to 
these  pioneers.  It  received  their  sweat  and  rewarded  their  labors. 
On  its  rich  soil  they  raised  their  generations  and  marked  their 
names.  Deeply  in  Us  heart,  they  planted  their  faith. 

Over  the  American  farmland,  that  faith  blossomed  sweetly.  It 
grew  from  a  sapling  to  a  great  tree,  which  now  shelters  millions 
from  storms  of  the  spirit.  Today  the  churches  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  in  America  give  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  strength 
and  purpose  within  our  people.  And  in  a  new  time  of  global  doubt 
and  fear,  of  clouded  issues  and  terrible  distress  on  the  continents 


which  our  forefathers  left,  America’s  churches  are  a  source  of  the 
courage  and  perception  we  need. 

Now  another  Christmas  is  over  the  land  .  .  .  another  old  year 
draws  to  its  close.  Joyously,  at  this  time  of  spiritual  accounting, 
churches  are  bright  and  fragrant  with  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 
Over  Bethlehem  the  Star  still  burns,  and  if  this  statement  may 
close,  reverently,  with  a  text,  let  it  be  from  the  writing  of  David, 
the  poet,  the  great  singer,  who  began  as  a  tender  of  sheep,  and  be¬ 
came  a  king  in  Israel.  For  all  of  us  in  America  today,  a  quotation 
from  the  Psalms  is  at  once  a  rededication,  and  an  act  of  faith  in 
church  and  country ;  “Be  thou  my  refuge  henceforth  and forever,  and 
my  portion  in  the  land  of  the  living.” 
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